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(Preface 




A NEW COLLEGE ANTHOLOGY of American literature, 
with which is integrated a comprehensive historical and critical survey, 
must he designed to meet the needs of students whose perspectives arc 
growing with our complex times. It must offer to their active mentality 
adequate materials for study of the backgrounds of American thought, 
of our literary movements, and of the achievement of our best writers. 
With a review of the building of a national literature, it must also 
emphasize the internationalism or world-consciousness which has been 
increasingly prominent in American letters for a hundred years past and 
is so important today. It must present, moreover, the significant socio- 
logical aspects of our literature without neglecting or underrating dis- 
tinctively esthetic considerations. 

These aims have been those of the editors of this work throughout 
its planning and its making. They have given unusual space and atten- 
tion to the achievement of the eight American writers now generally 
recognized to have contributed most conspicuously to the great stream 
of world literature — Poe, Emerson, Thoreau, Hawthorne, Melville, 
Whitman, Mark Twain, and Henry James. They have endeavored to 
present a comprehensive view of the growth of American culture in the 
development of our literature from the earliest times to the immediate 
present, but the emphasis has been placed squarely upon the master- 
pieces and the ideas which these authors, whose work transcends 
national boundaries, have contributed to the world. Here are the spokes- 
men whose words are that “something so written to after times” that 
Americans “should not willingly let it die.” 

Each of the two volumes is divided into two Books. In Book I of 
Volume I, the period from the beginnings to 1800 is represented by 
many selections which are arranged to trace three broad, simple themes : 
(1) exploration, settlement, and travel; (2) religious thought and ex- 
perience; and (3) the issues of democracy. It is believed that these 
generally recognized major themes in Colonial and Early National 
literature are nowhere else represented so amply or so followed through 
in orderly arrangement without further distracting groupings. In this 
section texts are modernized, and translations supplement the English 
documents to show the polyglot nature of our early culture. Book I is 
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also especially designed to be used as background in the study of the 
work of our authors with world stature; early writers on religion 
illuminate the work of Hawthorne and Emerson, and early commenta- 
tors on democracy are valuable for the understanding of Thoreau, 
Emerson, and Whitman. 

In Book II (Volume I) the period from 1800 to 1860 is approached 
in terms of cultural patterns — the founding of a national literature, the 
frontier, humanitarianism and reform, transcendentalism, and human- 
ism. But a large proportion of the selections in Book II consists of 
leading works by the major writers of the period, each of whom is more 
fully represented than is usual in general anthologies. Poe, Emerson, 
Thoreau, Hawthorne, and Melville — five writers of world significance — 
may here be read in works which should form a part of every Ameri- 
can’s educational experience. In this section is evident the purpose of 
the editors to provide a rich context of the writing of the times largely 
in order to clarify and give point to the great contributions made by 
the major authors Thus are included salient writings of Irving, Bryant, 
Cooper, Simms, Longfellow, Whittier, and Lowell, with briefer selec- 
tions from minor figures. All these help to define the tendencies which 
are reflected, but at the same time transcended, by the work of the 
authors who occupy the central place in this anthology. 

In Book III (Volume II) the period from 1860 to 1900 is similarly 
treated. Here the patterns are four: the reaffirmation of democracy, 
the new regionalism, the critical reflection of a changing America, 
and the international theme. The major writers are Whitman, Mark 
Twain, and Henry James. Their work emerges from a setting formed 
by selections from Lanier, Holmes, Emily Dickinson, Howells (who is 
especially well represented), and a considerable number of lesser 
writers. 

In Book IV (Volume II) is found work of the period from 1900 
to, the present by writers whom the editors believe to have strong claims 
on our continuing attention. The first group of selections attempts to 
present adequately and relate significantly the work of recent philos- 
ophers and literary critics. This section serves to define both the 
ideological and the esthetic problems faced by Twentieth Century 
writers, and thus correlates with the two groups which follow — one 
devoted to fiction and one to poetry. The selections close with a limited 
sampling of the work of more recent writers who may be regarded as 
forerunners of tomorrow. 

A leading feature of the present work is the series of historical 
and critical essays which accompany and interpret the groups of selec- 
tions. The extensive historical introductions provided for each of the 
Sour Bodks, together with the full critical and biographical essays on 
each of the major writers and the briefer treatments (varying from 
short head-notes to rather full discussions) of lesser figures, are de- 
signed ■ to form a concise but adequate critical survey of American 
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literature. This material is intended to help the student reader to 
understand and appreciate the selections. It is intended to be helpful 
to the teacher because it relieves him from the presentation in lecture 
form of necessary data. The authors have sought to avoid rash theoriz- 
ing and innovation for its own sake as earnestly as they have sought 
to escape empty conventionality, to suggest new approaches, to point out 
the latest scholarship, and to challenge the thinking of the student. 

The critical, historical, biographical, and bibliographical materials 
are closely integrated with the selections in both arrangement and 
substance. The annotated bibliographies list the standard authorities 
and the more recent works of importance and value. 

There are many methods of teaching American literature. Any 
one of them may be successful in the practice of a great teacher. But 
it is the belief of the editors that the present work, with its unusually 
copious selections from the greatest writers and its offering of various 
and stimulating supplementary literature, together with its historical 
and critical surveys, will lend itself to the most diverse uses in actual 
teaching. With that conviction they offer it to their fellow teachers. 

The editors wish to thank Messrs. Joseph Warren Beach, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, William Charvat, Ohio State University, and Thomas 
H. Johnson, Lawrence ville School, for aid and advice during the prep- 
aration of this anthology. 

J. L. D. 

J. T. F. 

F. L. M. 

[Dates inserted following the titles of selections represent the first 
publication in book form. When a selection was previously published in 
a periodical, the date of that publication is added in parentheses.] 
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II 
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III 
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AMERICAN LITERATURE BEFORE 1800 


I 

CREATIVE writers and literary critics are in the habit of rising the word 
“literature” somewhat narrowly to include only belles-lettres or writings 
distinguished by formal aesthetic intention and effect — in other words, poetry, 
drama, fiction, and the essay. Their exhortations, prophecies, and strictures — 
from Emerson, Whitman, and Lowell to H. L. Mencken, Branch Cabell, and 
Van Wyek Brooks — have tended to produce in the average reader the im- 
pression that American literature has always been, and still is, comparatively 
“young,” that its real beginnings should be dated after 1800, that only in the 
19th Century or our own day has it come of age, that its full maturity yet 
lies ahead. 

Historians and bibliographers have an altogether different conception of 
the w r ord “literature.” They apply it loosely to embrace every kind of written 
document which yields information as to how men have lived or what they 
have thought or felt in a given period. The labors of such scholars — of Moses 
Coit Tyler in his A History of American Literature During the Colonial Time 
and The Literary History of the American Revolution , of Charles Evans in his 
American Bibliography , and of Joseph Sabin and Wilberforee Eames in their 
Bibliotheca Americana — have shown that American literature before 1800 
consists of a vast body of documents representing the printing presses of two 
hemispheres and recording two centuries and more of experience and re- 
flection. 

Of these two seemingly antithetical views, the second is an indispensable 
corrective for the first. There is little doubt, of course, that the literature 
which “matters” for the average reader is “the literature of power” rather than 
“the literature of knowledge,” to employ Thomas De Quincey’s famous dis- 
tinction. We should read to add to our stature, not as antiquarians, but as men 
and women. For this reason it is entirely valid to chart the history of American 
literature in terms of the emergence of the aesthetically first-rate, whatever 
one may consider this to be. But such charting is bound to be an arbitrary 
and capricious falsification unless it is based on a more *than superficial ac- 
quaintance with the kind of writing Americans did in what may be called the 
pre-aesthetie centuries of their expression. In some of this writing the aesthetic 
motive is to be found in its germinal state alongside the practical motive. Much 
of this writing actually provided subject-matter for later belletristic achieve- 
ments. Most of it helps us to understand some phase of the many-sided Amer- 
ican spirit that inspired our best 19th Century writers and still inspires our 
best 20th Century ones — its adventurous self-reliance, its faith in divinely estab- 

1 
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Not only were the disputants seeking a foreign jury; the issues with which 
they were belligerently concerned were the same ones that were being debated 
in the mother country. American printers, however, had plenty of work to do 
as they set up their presses Either at their own risk or at the expense of the 
authors, they issued a great number of sermons in pamphlet form and eventually 
attempted such tomes as Samuel Willard’s 988-page A Compleat Body of 
Divinity , Boston, 1726. Booksellers placed orders with them for psalters and 
psalm-books. Laws and ordinances of provincial governments were routine jobs 
Perhaps the three most important ventures undertaken by these printers 
were, in chronological sequence, almanacs, newspapers, and magazines. Mat- 
thew Day inaugurated the vogue of the almanac when he issued that of Captain 
William Pierce in 1638, no copy of w r hich is extant, and that of Samuel Dan- 
forth “for the year of our Lord 1646,” the oldest existing specimen of printing 
in the English-speaking colonies. Of the many almanacs that followed, those 
compiled by Daniel Leeds and his sons and printed by William Bradford and 
those both written and published by the brothers Franklin are the most in- 
teresting for their verse and essays. Preceded by a broadside entitled The 
Present State of New English Affairs, issued by Samuel Green in 1689, and a 
promptly suppressed news-sheet entitled Putlick Occurrences, Both Forreign 
and Domestick, Boston, September 25, 1690, the first regularly published Amer- 
ican newspaper was a weekly, the Boston News-Letter, started by John Camp- 
bell. Its initial number was dated “From Monday, April 17, to Monday, April 
24, 1704.” James Franklin’s New-England Courant, which was the fourth weekly 
newspaper to be printed in the colonies, started the vogue of essay-writing in 
the style of the Spectator when it featured the “Silence Dogood” papers of 
Benjamin Franklin and other contributions intended to “expose the Vices and 
Follies of Persons of all Ranks and Degrees, under feign’d Names . . ” The 
first daily newspaper in America was the Pennsylvania Evening Post, and 
Daily Advertiser, which made its appearance in Philadelphia, June 17, 1783, 
and was published by Benjamin Towne, formerly a partner of William Goddard. 
In January, 1741, the first two American magazines were established, both in 
Philadelphia. Andrew Bradford, son of the printer William Bradford, brought 
out his American Magazine, or a monthly view of the Political State of the 
Colonies, three days ahead of Benjamin Franklin’s General Magazine, and 
Historical Chronicle, for all the British Plantations in America . The first of 
these lasted for only three numbers, the second for only six, but they were 
forerunners of many more before 1800, some of which, such as the American 
Museum, the Massachusetts Magazine, and the New York Magazine, were of 
relatively long life. During the last three decades of the 18th Century, from 
the onset of the Revolution to the triumph of Jefferson at the polls, American 
printers issued a vast literature of political pamphlets, as well as important 
travel-books, histories, plays, novels, and volumes of poetry. 
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III 

So much for the printing record. As for the literature itself, it is so ex- 
tensive, heterogeneous, and inchoate that the schemes of presentation and 
frames of order commonly -used by the literary historian cannot be applied 
to it without seeming somewhat inappropriate and futile. To treat of it ac- 
cording to periods, each with its zeit-geist or prevailing climate of opinion and 
taste, is to read into it patterns that only the literature of a full-fledged nation 
and a settled culture actually reflects. To discuss it in terms of literary types 
is to attribute to many of its writers a self-conscious concern with form which 
they in all likelihood did not possess and to lose oneself in attempts to define 
precisely the scope and limits of “the pamphlet of newes,” frequently written 
to lure new colonists across the Atlantic, or of “the scientific essay,” as this 
was developed by the almanac-makers, or of other genres still more indeter- 
minable A less misleading approach, even though it involves oversimplification 
and considerable omission, is to select the main themes or motifs, the broad 
obvious emphases and directions, of this literature, and to follow each one 
through from its beginnings to whatever point it had reached by 1800. 

The earliest, the most persistent, the most fascinating of these themes was 
the mastering of the new physical environment, of the whole vast strange 
continent abounding with peril and promise, with infinite surprises of beauty and 
evil. This mastering had three main stages. First was the stage of exploration 
from European ports. It began long before Columbus, during the Norse revival 
that sent Viking swaggerers and brawlers eastward into Russia, southward 
into Normandy and England, and also westward to make important geographical 
discoveries These discoveries were a kind of wild overture to the incredible 
sustained opera of bold enterprise that was to begin with the voyages of Co- 
lumbus. The age of feudalism was passing. In the cities of mediaeval Europe had 
arisen a new capitalism, far more expansive than that of ancient Rome or of 
contemporaneous Byzantium. Baronial localism and ecclesiastical universalism, 
which between them had constituted the temporal and spiritual “order” of the 
Middle Ages, were yielding to powerful integrated national states, competing 
with each other for commercial supremacy. Developments in science, including 
the wide use and perfection of such instruments of navigation as the compass 
and the astrolabe and the rise of a new cosmography, a new astronomy, a new 
mathematics, affected the course which this competition was to take. Portugal, 
Spain, France, England, and the Netherlands sent explorers westward. The 
aim of finding a new and better passage to India yielded to the aim of exploiting 
the New World, which had been so inappropriately named “America” by an 
obscure pedantical cosmographer. 

The second stage was that of settlement or colonization. The competition 
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Not only were the disputants seeking a foreign jury; the issues with which 
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and Domestick, Boston, September 25, 1690, the first regularly published Amer- 
ican newspaper was a weekly, the Boston News-Letter, started by John Camp- 
bell. Its initial number was dated “From Monday, April 17, to Monday, April 
24, 1704.” James Franklin’s New-England Courant, which was the fourth weekly 
newspaper to be printed in the colonies, started the vogue of essay-writing in 
the style of the Spectator when it featured the “Silence Dogood” papers of 
Benjamin Franklin and other contributions intended to “expose the Vices and 
Follies of Persons of all Ranks and Degrees, under feign’d Names . . The 
first daily newspaper in America was the Pennsylvania Evening Post, and 
Daily Advertiser, which made its appearance in Philadelphia, June 17, 1783, 
and was published by Benjamin Towne, formerly a partner of William Goddard. 
In January, 1741, the first two American magazines were established, both in 
Philadelphia. Andrew Bradford, son of the printer William Bradford, brought 
out his American Magazine, or a monthly view of the Political State of the 
Colonies , three days ahead of Benjamin Franklin’s General Magazine, and 
Historical Chronicle, for all the British Plantations in America . The first of 
these lasted for only three numbers, the second for only six, but they were 
forerunners of many more before 1800, some of which, such as the American 
Museum, the Massachusetts Magazine, and the New York Magazine, were of 
relatively lorig life. During the last three decades of the 18th Century, from 
the onset of the Revolution to the triumph of Jefferson at the polls, American 
printers issued a vast literature of political pamphlets, as well as important 
travel-books, histories, plays, novels, and volumes of poetry. 
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So much for the printing record. As for the literature itself, it is so ex- 
tensive, heterogeneous, and inchoate that the schemes of presentation and 
frames of order commonly used by the literary historian cannot be applied 
to it without seeming somewhat inappropriate and futile. To treat of it ac- 
cording to periods, each with its zeit-geist or prevailing climate of opinion and 
taste, is to read into it patterns that only the literature of a full-fledged nation 
and a settled culture actually reflects. To discuss it in terms of literary types 
is to attribute to many of its writers a self-conscious concern with form which 
they in all likelihood did not possess and to lose oneself in attempts to define 
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obvious emphases and directions, of this literature, and to follow each one 
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the mastering of the new physical environment, of the whole vast strange 
continent abounding with peril and promise, with infinite surprises of beauty and 
evil. This mastering had three mam stages. First was the stage of exploration 
from European ports. It began long before Columbus, during the Norse revival 
that sent Viking swaggerers and brawlers eastward into Russia, southward 
into Normandy and England, and also westward to make important geographical 
discoveries These discoveries were a kind of wild overture to the incredible 
sustained opera of bold enterprise that was to begin with the voyages of Co- 
lumbus. The age of feudalism was passing. In the cities of mediaeval Europe had 
arisen a new capitalism, far more expansive than that of ancient Rome or of 
contemporaneous Byzantium. Baronial localism and ecclesiastical universalism, 
which between them had constituted the temporal and spiritual “order 77 of the 
Middle Ages, were yielding to powerful integrated national states, competing 
with each other for commercial supremacy. Developments in science, including 
the wide use and perfection of such instruments of navigation as the compass 
and the astrolabe and the rise of a new cosmography, a new astronomy, a new 
mathematics, affected the course which this competition was to take. Portugal, 
Spain, France, England, and the Netherlands sent explorers westward. The 
aim of finding a new and better passage to India yielded to the aim of exploiting 
the New World, which had been so inappropriately named “America 77 by an 
obscure pedantical cosmographer. 

The second stage was that of settlement or colonization. The competition 
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between the great states of Europe continued. Religious conflict and persecution, 
economic depression and insecurity, were European evils that now became added 
incentives to colonization. One of the last states of Europe to enter the com- 
petition for a place m the western sun — England — began to win out in North 
America, partly because, of all these states, she had the largest number of dis- 
satisfied and exploited “good citizens ” These “good citizens” swarmed overseas 
to establish the Southern, the New England, and the Middle Colonies of the 
Atlantic seaboard. Each settlement had its individual problems, political, eco- 
nomic, religious, and all had to deal in one way or another with the Indians. 
As these individual problems were solved, as the Indians were Christianized 
or counter-massacred or driven farther inland, the seaboard settlements be- 
came true outposts of European civilization, and the frontier was created — a 
line of straggling, turbulent settlements moving ever westward. 

At this point began the third stage of mastering the new environment — 
the stage of American travel, either from one part of the seaboard to another 
or into the still mysterious, the ever-beckoning West. These three great stages — 
exploration, settlement, and travel — were “matters” which the first poets, drama- 
tists, and novelists of the new nation had at their disposal and which they 
did not neglect. The literature recording these three stages — from The Flat 
Island Book and Columbus’ Letter through the histories of Bradford and Win- 
throp to the travels of Jonathan Carver and William Bartram, and the historical 
fiction of Mrs Rowson — exhibits all gradations of narrative art or the lack of 
it and reveals fully the kinds of personalities in which the polyglot national 
character of the early 19th Century had its roots. 


IV 

Another central theme in American literature before 1800 was religion. 
Although most of the colonists risked the tremendous hazards of the overseas 
voyage because they thought the New W T orld would afford them a chance to 
make a better living, many of them put alongside this motive the need of wor- 
shipping God in their own way. What they encountered on the voyage and 
after they arrived confirmed them in their supernaturalism. Only a power greater 
than themselves had enabled them to surmount the malice of circumstance. 
Without belief in such a power, they could not confront intrepidly or calmly 
the hardships, the violence, the loneliness that they knew lay ahead. 

Religion meant two things to them— a corpus of thought and a mode of 
experience. In treatises jnd sermons, they formulated their ideas about general 
and particular providence, grace and revelation, sin and repentance and judg- 
ment. In intimate prose narratives or ventures into verse, they recorded the 
ebb and fldw of their spiritual feelings. Sometimes the ideas and the feelings 
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curiously commingled to produce versified doctrine, as in the case of Wiggles- 
worth or Freneau, or philosophical rhapsody, as in the case of Jonathan 
Edwards. 

Puritanism, Quaker and Methodist Enthusiasm, Deism — -these were the 
three great religious forces that had most impact upon the literature of the 
English-speaking colonies. Each originated in Europe and had there a long 
and complicated history. Yet each developed peculiar nuances and distinctive 
spokesmen in the American environment. Puritanism, which in 17th Century 
England was rapidly transformed in the crucible of the Civil War and the 
laboratory of the Commonwealth, achieved in New England an orthodoxy that 
opposed all forms of sectarian and individualistic worship and that provided 
dogmatic patterns and limits for the guidance and advancement of scientific 
learning This orthodoxy was gradually undermined from within as its leading 
concepts were subtly affected by the 18th Century climate of opinion. From 
without, this orthodoxy was formidably challenged by the rise of Enthusiasm 
and Deism, both of which appeared to some extent in New England itself but 
had their fullest growth and widest spread in the Middle and the Southern 
Colonies Enthusiasm, whether Quaker or Methodist or of a more outlandish 
type, tended to exaggerate and democratize the emotive elements held in solu- 
tion in the Puritan synthesis. In Deism, the Reason and Nature which Puritan 
thought regarded as among the sources of insight into God’s plan were turned 
against the Scripture, which Puritan thought had asserted to be the supreme 
and final arbiter, at least when interpreted by a properly educated clergy. 

Puritanism had the distinction of producing in Edward Taylor one of the 
finest poets, and in Jonathan Edwards one of the greatest philosophers, of 
America before 1800. Deism, although it did not produce writers as great as 
these, had the distinction of serving as the religion of a Freneau, a Paine, a 
Jefferson. Enthusiasm was responsible for a considerable amount of writing, 
but most of it -was of indifferent literary merit William Penn and John Wool- 
man were the best prose stylists and thinkers that any Enthusiastic sect could 
boast of. Yet it was Enthusiasm that provided material for W island , one of the 
most readable books by the father of the American novel, Charles Broekden 
Brown. 


V 

Puritanism, Enthusiasm, Deism, and the unclassifiable individualistic credo 
of a Roger Williams, no matter what their differences, had one tenet in common 
— that there exists a fundamental moral law of divine origin. The belief in such 
a law was necessary for the full development of tw T o ideas: (1) that the in- 
dividual is free, in the sense that he can attain to understanding of the funda- 
mental law and can conduct himself in obedience to it,* and (2) that hence, 
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with the growth of a proper individualism, the external controls established by 
the state can be gradually minimized and even dispensed with. With the clear 
emergence of these ideas in the 19th Century, the American Dream was full- 
blown, and democracy became a world-shaking faith. But it still had its pros 
and cons, of long standing, and these may be said to have constituted a third 
main theme of American literature before 1800. 

The importance of the state, and of the obligations which the individual 
owed to it, was a ruling concept of Renaissance political thought. Puritans had 
suffered persecution m England as a result of the hold which this concept 
had on the administrative mind When they themselves faced the task of ad- 
ministering a state in the New World, they adopted the same concept, with a 
canny insensitivity to the contradiction, and were for a while as crustily dis- 
regardful of the rights of the individual as any high-church authoritarian back 
home. When they carried their policy too far, Roger Williams and others amongst 
their number challenged them The challenge was significant because it eventu- 
ally led to the establishment of one of the Four Freedoms — freedom of re- 
ligion — as a Constitutional right. In the 17th Century the fight for this freedom 
was waged, not only in New England, but in the Southern Colonies as well. It 
was in New England, however, that its pros and cons found most adequate 
literary expression — in the writings of John Winthrop, John Cotton, Nathaniel 
Ward, and Roger Williams 

The next series of colonial documents setting forth the controversies of 
democracy was the offspring of conflicts during the 17th and early 18th Century 
between the colonists and their royal governors. These conflicts were not con- 
fined to any one colony or group of colonies. The three most significant involved 
Governors Berkeley of Virginia, Andros of New England, and Cosby of New 
York. Freedom from fear was one of the several rights for which the colonists 
were struggling; freedom of speech and the press was the real issue at the trial 
of the printer, John Peter Zenger. Already, however, conservative or Tory 
polemics were taking shape. Against the spirit of insurgency was advanced 
the view that the great foes of orderly rule were the demagogue and the mob. 
The profoundest expression of the spirit of insurgency during this period 
was the work of John Wise. 

Most revolutions begin, not on the plane of action, but on the plane of 
the spoken and written word. The American Revolution was no exception. Such 
clergymen as Jonathan Mayhew and such publicists as John Adams prepared 
the way for it when they drew arguments for the rights of the colonists from 
the great tradition of England’s own revolntionary apologetics, best represented 
perhaps by Milton and Locke. The Loyalist clergyman, Jonathan Boucher, tried 
to reanimate the tradition of England’s anti-revolutionary propaganda, but to 
, no avail. The three major writers of the Revolution were the radical democrats, 
Paines Jefferson, and Freneau. One of the works of Paine, Agrarian Justice , 
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which was inspired by the French rather than by the American Revolution, 
outdistanced most of the political and economic writing of its time in visionary 
democracy by expounding a plan to promote freedom from want. 

Democracy may be defined as that form of government in which the majority 
rules with constant respect for individual and minority rights. Among minority 
rights may be included* (1) the rights of defeated political parties; (2) the 
rights of the states or of each section or region of which the nation is com- 
posed; (3) the rights of each of the socio-economic classes — workingmen, bour- 
geoisie, capitalists, and the like; (4) the rights of foreign, colored, and “racial” 
groups; (5) the rights of religious sects. It is arguable that the Four Freedoms 
are primarily individual and minority rights. Freedom of speech has meaning 
chiefly with reference to members of political parties out of power and to the 
intelligentsia as a class. Freedom of religion applies most to religious sects. 
Freedom from want has meaning largely for exploited working-class groups. 
Freedom from fear, save when interpreted as freedom from the threat of ag- 
gressive war, relates most closely to the status and treatment of foreign, colored 
and “racial” groups. 

This definition of democracy is, of course, but one of many. Among its 
merits is the emphasis that democracy at its best is a precarious equilibrium 
of forces, a constantly threatened compromise between extremes, a dynamic 
resolution of paradoxical values. When the majority rules without proper 
respect for individual and minority rights, one form of tyranny insinuates 
itself. When majority rule is directly or indirectly usurped, and individual 
and minority rights are flaunted, by any one minority, such as a combination 
of states, or vested economic interests, or a bureaucracy of office-holders, de- 
mocracy is negated or obstructed And of course any form of legal slavery 
means that democracy is quite incomplete. 

In the post-Revolutionary period, the discussion of the new Constitution, 
the strife between Federalists and anti-Federalists, with their very different 
concepts of the centralized and the decentralized state, and the excitement pro- 
duced by the French Revolution and its refugees — all created a tremendous 
popular interest m the meaning of democracy. A soberer critical spirit may 
be said to have replaced revolutionary fervor. The Hamilton of The Federalist , 
the Franklin of the Constitutional Convention, the Jefferson of the 1801 In- 
augural, the J ohn Adams who now exchanged letters with Samuel Adams were 
more mature political thinkers than the John Adams of the Dissertation on the 
Canon and the Feudal^paWy the Paine of Common Sense , the Jefferson of the 
Declaration of Independence. One of the literary monuments of this period of 
constructive criticism of the democratic ethos w r as the satire of Brackenridgc. 
Even though the Federalists went down in defeat in the first year of the new 
century, suspicion of the demagogue and of the mob persisted, and Jefferson 
himself was to propose a plan of education that had among its objectives, not 
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only the raising of the general electorate’s mental level, hut also the creation 
of an aristocracy of talent to provide humane and rational political and other 
kinds of leadership. 


VI 

American literature before 1800 can be related in many ways to that of 
the 19th and 20th Centuries Of the eight major American writers of the 19th 
Century, Melville and Mark Twain have an adventurous self-reliance and a 
narrative gusto that far surpass, but at least suggest, the spirit and style of 
some of the early explorers and travelers The religious thought and experi- 
ence of Puritans, Enthusiasts, and Deists involved concepts — of God, of the 
Inner Light, of Nature — that received a new formulation and synthesis in the 
essays and poems of Emerson. Hawthorne and Thoreau actually steeped them- 
selves in colonial narratives of exploration, settlement, travel, and religious 
experience. The subject-matter of some of Hawthorne’s best fiction, Thoreau’s 
view of nature — these owe a good deal to such reading. Some of the poems of 
Freneau and the best novels of Charles Rrockden Brown mark the beginnings 
of that concern for aesthetic effect that is so pronounced in the poetry and 
fiction of Poe Whitman, in ‘‘Passage to India,” celebrates the great explorers, 
in “Chanting the Square Deific,” he adds Satan to the Trinity and so conceives 
the Holy Ghost that it might easily square the circle; m his Democratic Vistas, 
there is scathing criticism of the realities of democracy in the early Gilded Age 
and yet the most rhapsodic rhetoric about democracy’s ideals and future. As for 
20th Century American writers, the re-evaluation of democracy has been 
for them a constantly more important concern, as unprecedented national and 
international crises have produced cumulative repercussions in their creative 
consciousness. So necessary for this re-evaluation did John Dos Passos consider 
Roger Williams and several of the publicists of the Revolution that he -wrote a 
book about them, The Ground We Stand On (1941), with an introductory 
chapter entitled “The Use of the Past.” If such recognition seems somewhat 
belated, one should remember that cm July 4, 1945, the city of New Rochelle, 
New York, officially conferred on Thomas Paine the American citizenship it 
had denied him 139 years before. 

The best short histories of America before 1800 are Cu||is Nettels’ The Boots of 
American Civilization (New York, 1938) and Max Saveile’s The J oundations of American 
Civilization (New York, 1942). John Clyde Oswald’s Bunting m~the Americas (New 
York, 1938), Frank Luther Mott’s A History of American Magazines 1741-1850 (New 
York, 1930), the first volume of his three-volume work, and American Journalism (New 
York, 1941), and W. W. Sweet’s Religion in Colonial America (New York, 1942) are 
standard treatments of their subjects. Moses Coit Tyler’s A History of American 
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Literature During the Colonial Time m two volumes (revised edition, New York, 1897, of 
a work originally published in 1879) and The Literary Histoiy of the American Revolu- 
tion , 1763-1783 y also in two volumes (New York, 1897), have never been superseded. 
Among important contributions to American intellectual history before 1800 are V. L. 
Farrington’s The Colonial Mind (New York, 1927), the first volume m his Main Currents 
in American Thought; B. F. Wright’s American Interpretations of Natural Law 
(Cambridge, Mass., 1931); Joseph Haroutuman’s Piety Versus Moralism: the Passing 
of the New England Theology (New York, 1932); E. A. J, Johnson’s American Eco- 
nomic Thought m the Seventeenth Century (London, 1932) ; G. A. Koeh’s Republican 
Religion: the American Revolution and the Cult of Reason (New York, 1933); Perry 
Miller’s The New England Mind (New York, 1939) ; Leon Howard’s The Connecticut 
Wits (Chicago, 1943) ; Merle Curti’s The Growth of Arnencan Thought (New York, 
1943) ; Ralph Barton Perry’s Puritanism and Democracy (New York, 1944) ; and 
Herbert W. Schneider’s A History of American Philosophy (New York, 1947). 

Among the more readable biographical studies devoted to early American worthies 
and men of letters may be listed the following: S. E. Monson’s Builders of the Bay 
Colony (Boston, 1930) , George E. Willison’s Saints and Strangers (New York, 1945) ; 
S. H. Brokumer’s The Irrepressible Democrat , Roger Williams (New York, 1945) ; 
Kenneth B. Murdock’s Increase Mather (Cambridge, 1925) , Ola Elizabeth Winslow’s 
Jonathan Edwards (New York, 1940) ; Carl Yan Doren’s Benjamin Franklin (New 
York, 1938) ; Prank Smith’s Thomas Paine , Liberator (New York, 1938) ; Claude G. 
Bowers’ series, Young Jeffeison (Boston, 1945), Jefferson and Hamilton (Boston, 1925), 
and Jefferson in Power (Boston, 1936); C. M. Newlm’s The Life and Writings of Hugh 
Henry Brackenridge (Princeton, 1932) ; and Lewis Leary’s That Rascal Freneau (New 
Brunswick, N. J., 1941). 

Important essays oil various aspects of American literature before 1800 are to be 
found in Perry Miller and T. H. Johnson’s The Puntans (New York, 1938) and m 
F. L. Mott and C. E. Jorgenson’s Fianklm (New York, 1936), C. H. Faust and T. H. 
Johnson’s Edwards (New York, 1935), H. H. Clark’s Paine (New York, 1944), and 
P. C. Prescott’s Hamilton and Jefferson (New York, 1934), all in American Writers 
Series. 
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From 

The Vinland History of the 
Flat Island Book 

c. 1380 (MS,) 


NOT LONG before the year 985, the Norseman, Erie the Red, discovered 
Greenland and later attempted to colonize it. The best account of Eric is 
contained in one of the Icelandic sagas or prose narratives known as The Saga of 
Eric the Red. It remained for Erie the Red's son, Leif, to discover Vinland about 
the year 1000. Having sailed from Greenland to Norway, where he was baptized 
at the court of King Olaf, he returned to Greenland, where he visited another 
explorer, Biarni Heriulfsson, also recently arrived from Norway and full of 
news of lands he had seen. The most circumstantial account of Leif's discovery 
of Vinland is contained m one of the Icelandic sagas or prose narratives in 
that *vellum manuscript known as The Flat Island Booh because it was long 
owned by a family that lived on Flat Island in Broad Firth on the north- 
western coast of Iceland. Most of the material contained in The Flat Island 
Booh was transcribed about 1380 by two priests from originals of which nothing 
is known. [The following selection is taken from a translation of “The Vinland 
History” of The Flat Island Booh included in The Northmen , Columbus , and 
Cabot 985-1503, New York, 1906, one of the volumes in the series, Original 
Narratives of Early American History.] 


THERE was now much talk about voyages 
ot discovery. Leif, the son of Erie the 
lied, of Brattahlid [Eric's home in the 
Eastern Settlement of Greenland], visited 
Biarni Heriulfsson and bought a ship of 
him, and collected a crew, until they formed 
altogether a company of thirty-five men. 
Leif invited his father, Eric, to become 
the leader of the expedition, but Eric de- 
clined, saying that he was then stricken 
in years, and adding that he was less able 
to endure the exposure of sea-life than 
he had been. Leif replied that he would 
nevertheless be the one who would be most 
apt to bring good luck, and Eric yielded 


to Leif's solicitation, and rode from home 
when they were ready to sail. When he 
was but a short distance from the ship, 
the horse which Eric was riding stumbled, 
and lie was thrown from his back and 
wounded his foot, whereupon he exclaimed, 
“It is not designed for me to discover 
more lands than the one in which we are 
now living, nor can we now continue 
longer together.” Eric returned home to 
Brattahlid, and Leif pursued his way to 
the ship -with Ins companions, thirty-five 
men; one of the company was a German 
named Tyrker. They put the ship in order, 
and when they were ready, thev sfliM 
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to sea, and found first that land which 
Biarni and his ship-mates found last. They 
sailed up to the land and cast anchor, and 
launched a boat and went ashore, and saw 
no grass there; great ice mountains lay 
inland back from the sea, and it was as 
a flat rock all the way from the sea to 
the ice mountains, and the country seemed 
to them to be entirely devoid of good 
qualities. Then said Leif, “It has not come 
to pass with us in regard to this land as 
with Biarni, that we have not gone upon 
it. To this country I will now give a 
name, and call it Helluland.” They re- 
turned to the ship, put out to sea, and 
found a second land. They sailed again to 
the land, and came to anchor, and launched 
the boat, and went ashore. This was a 
level wooded land, and there were broad 
stretches of white sand, where they went, 
and the land was level by the sea. Then 
said Leif, “The land shall have a name 
after its nature, and we will call it Mark- 
land.” They returned to the ship forth- 
with, and sailed away upon the mam with 
north-east winds, and were out two 
“doegr ” 1 before they sighted land. They 
sailed toward this land, and came to an 
island which lay to the northward off the 
land. There they went ashore and looked 
about them, the weather being fine, and 
they observed that there was dew upon 
the grass, and it so happened that they 
touched the dew with their hands, and 
touched their hands to their mouths, and 
it seemed to them that they had never 
before tasted anything so sweet as this. 
They went aboard their ship again and 
sailed into a certain sound, which lay be- 
tween the island and a cape, which jutted 
out from the land on the north, and they 
stood in westering past the cape. At ebb- 
tide there were broad reaches of shallow 
water there, and they ran their ship 
aground there, and it was a long distance 
from the ship to the ocean; yet were they 
so anxious to go ashore that they could 
not wait until the tide should rise under 
,thedr ship, but hastened to the land, where 
a certain river flows out from a lake. As 


soon as the tide rose beneath their ship, 
however, they took the boat and rowed to 
the ship, which they conveyed up the river, 
and so into the lake, where they cast an- 
chor and carried their hammocks ashore 
from the ship, and built themselves booths 
there. They afterwards determined to estab- 
lish themselves there for the winter, and 
they accordingly built a large house. There 
was no lack of salmon there either in the 
river or m the lake, and larger salmon 
than they had ever seen before. The coun- 
try thereabouts seemed to be possessed of 
such good qualities that cattle would need 
no fodder there during the winters. There 
was no frost there m the winters, and the 
grass withered but httle. The days and 
nights there were of more nearly equal 
length than in Greenland or Iceland. On 
the shortest day of winter the sun was up 
between “eyktarstad” and “dagmalastad.” 2 
When they had completed their house 
Leif said to his companions, “I propose 
now to divide our company into two 
groups, and to set about an exploration of 
the country; one half of our party shall 
remain at home at the house, while the 
other half shall investigate the land, and 
they must not go beyond a point Horn 
which they can return home the same eve- 
ning, and are now to separate.” Thus they 
did for a time; Leif himself, by turns, 
joined the exploring party or remained 
behind at the house. Leif was a large and 
powerful man, and of a most imposing 
bearing, a man of sagacity, and a very just 
man in all tilings. 

It was discovered one evening that one 
of their company was missing, and this 
proved to be Tyrker, the German. Leif was 
sorely troubled by this, for Tyrker had 
lived with Leif and his father for a long 
time, and had been very devoted to Leif, 
when he was a child. Leif severely repri- 
manded his companions, and prepared to 

1 Doegr was a period of twelve hours. A 
doegr’s sailing is estimated to have been 
about one hundred miles. 

2 These two words designate positions of 
the sun at two points of time* 
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go m search of lum, taking twelve men 
with him. They had proceeded but a short 
distance from the house, when they were 
met by Tyrker, whom they received most 
cordially. Leif observed at once that 3ns 
foster-father was m lively spirits Tyrker 
had a prominent forehead, restless eyes, 
small features, was diminutive m stature, 
and rather a sorry-looking individual with- 
al, but was, nevertheless, a most capable 
handicraftsman. Leif addressed him, and 
asked: “Wherefore art thou so belated, 
foster-father mine, and astray from the 
others ?” In the beginning Tyrker spoke 
for some time m German, rolling his eyes, 
and grinning, and they could not under- 
stand him; but after a time he addressed 
them in the Northern tongue: “I did not 
go much further, and yet I have something 
of novelty to relate. I have found vines and 
grapes.” “Is this indeed true, foster- 
father^” said Leif “Of a certainty it is 
true,” quoth he, “for I was born where 
there is no lack of either grapes or vines.” 
They slept the night through, and on the 
morrow Leif said to his shipmates “We 
will now divide our labors, and each day 
will either gather grapes or cut vines and 
fell trees, so as to obtain a cargo of these 
for my ship.” They acted upon this ad- 
vice, and it is said, that their after-boat was 
filled with grapes. A cargo sufficient for 
the ship was cut, and when the spring 
came, they made their ship ready, and 
sailed away; and from its products Leif 
gave the land a name, and called it Wine- 
land. They sailed out to sea, and had fair 
winds until they sighted Greenland, and 
the fells below the glaciers; then one of 
the men spoke up, and said, “Why do 
you steer the ship so much into the wind'?” 
Leif answers: “I have my mind upon my 
steering, but on other matters as well Do 
ye not see anything out of the common?” 
They replied, that they saw nothing 
strange. “I do not know,” says Leif, 
“whether it is a ship or a skerry that I 


see.” Now they saw it, and said, that it must 
be a skerry, but he was so much keener of 
sight than they, that he was able to dis- 
cern men upon the skerry. “I think it best 
to tack,” says Leif, “so that we may draw 
near to them, that we may be able to ren- 
der them assistance, if they should stand 
m need of it; and if they should not be 
peaceably disposed, w6 shall still have bet- 
ter command of the situation than they.” 
They approached the skerry, and lowering 
their sail, east anchor, and launched a sec- 
ond small boat, which they had brought 
with them. Tyrker inquired who was the 
leader of the party. He replied that his 
name was Thori, and that ho was a Norse- 
man; “but what is thy name ? ” Leif gave 
his name “Art thou a son of Eric the Red 
of Brattahlid says he. Leif responded 
that he was. “It is now my wish,” says 
Leif, “to take you all into my ship, and 
likewise so much of your possessions as the 
ship will hold.” This offer was accepted, 
and thus laden, they held away to Erics- 
firth, and sailed until they arrived at Brat- 
tahlid. Having discharged the cargo, Leif 
invited Thori, with his wife, Gudnd, and 
three others, to make their home with Mm, 
and procured quarters for the other mem- 
bers of the crew, both of Ins own and 
Thori *s men. Leif rescued fifteen persons 
from the skerry. He was afterward called 
Leif the Lucky. Leif had now goodly 
store both of property and honor. There 
was serious illness that winter in Thori’s 
party, and Thon and a great number of 
his people died. Eric the Red also died 
that winter. There was now much talk 
about Leif’s Wmeland journey, and his 
brother, Thorvald, held that the country 
had not been sufficiently explored. There- 
upon Leif said to Thorvald: “If it be thy 
will, brother, thou mayest go to Wineland 
with my ship, but I wish the ship first 
to fetch the w 7 ood, which Thori had upon 
the skerry.” And so it was done. 
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i 446 (?) ~ Christopher Columbus 00 isoe 

HOMEWARD bound from bis first voyage, Columbus wrote an account of 
it in a Spanish letter addressed to no particular person but intended for the 
public at large. Of this letter, inclosed in one to Ferdinand and Isabella that 
has been lost, several manuscript copies were made for various court officials 
One of these copies — endorsed to Luis de Sant angel, Escrivano de Racien or high 
steward or controller of the expenditures of the royal household m the king- 
dom of Aragon — was printed m Barcelona, April, 1493, shortly before Columbus 
was received in state by the King and Queen. From another copy, a Latin 
version was made by Leander de Cosco, printed in Koine probably in May, 
1493, and reprinted in Eome, Basel, Pans, Antwerp Thus it was through this 
letter, rather than from the more extensive journal which Columbus kept of his 
first voyage, that the public first learned of his discoveries. 

Samuel Eliot Morison, in his biography of Columbus, Admiral of the Ocean 
Sea , Boston, 1942, suggests that Columbus, in dating the letter as composed 
“off: the Canary Islands,” should have written the “Azores,” of which he was 
within sight on the date given. [The translation reprinted here is that in- 
cluded in The Northmen, Columbus, and Cabot 985-1503, New York, 1906, 
one of the volumes in the series, Original Narratives of Early American 
History.] 


THE FIRST VOYAGE 
[ 1493 ] 

SIR. As I know that you will have pleas- 
ure from the great victory which our 
Lord hath given me in my voyage, I write 
you this, by which you shall know that in 
thirty -three days I passed over to the In- 
dies with the fleet which the most illus- 
trious King and Queen, our Lords, gave 
me; where I found very many islands peo- 
pled with inhabitants beyond number. And, 
of them all, I have taken possession for 
their Highnesses, with proclamation and 
the royal standard displayed, and I was 
not gainsaid To the first which I found, I 
gave the name San Salvador, in commem- 
oration of His High Majesty, who mar- 
vellously hath given all this: the Indians 
call it Guanaham. The second I named the 
Island of Santa Maria de Conception, the 
third Fernandma, the fourth Isla bella, 1 
the fifth La Isla Juana; and so for each 
one a new name. When I reached Juana, 


I followed its coast westwardly, and found 
it so large that I thought it might be main- 
land, the province of Cathay And as I did 
not thus find any towns and villages on 
the sea-eoast, save small hamlets with the 
people whereof I could not get speech, be- 
cause they all fled away forthwith, I went 
on further in the same direction, thinking 
I should not miss of great cities or towns. 
And at the end of many leagues, seeing 
that there was no change, and that the 
coast was bearing me northwards, where- 
unto my desire was contrary, since the 
winter was already confronting us, 1 
formed the purpose of making from thence 
to the South, and as the wind also blew 

1 In the Journal for October 20, Colum- 
bus says that he named this island Isabella. 
This was either Fortune Island or Great 
Inaqua San Salvador was probably Wal- 
ling's Island ; Santa Maria was either 
Crooked Island or North Caico ; Femandina 
was either Long Island or Little Inaqua; 
Juana was Cuba; Spanola was Hayti. 
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against me, I determined not to wait for 
other weather and turned back as far as a 
port agreed upon; from which I sent two 
men into the country to learn if there were 
a king, or any great cities. They travelled 
for three days, and found innumerable 
small villages and a numberless population, 
but nought of ruling authority; wherefore 
they returned. I understood sufficiently 
from other Indians whom I had already 
taken, that this land, m its continuousness, 
was an island; and so I followed its coast 
eastwardly for a hundred and seven leagues 
as far as where it terminated; from which 
headland I saw another island to the east, 
eighteen leagues distant from this, to which 
I at once gave the name La Spahola. And 
I proceeded thither, and followed the 
northern coast, as with La Juana, east- 
wardly for a hundred and eighty-eight 
great leagues m a direct easterly course, 
as with La Juana The which, and all the 
others, are most fertile to an excessive de- 
gree, and this extremely so. In it, there are 
many havens on the sea-coast, incompara- 
ble with any others that I know m Chris- 
tendom, and plenty of rivers so good and 
gieat that it is a marvel. The lands thereof 
are high, and m it are very many ranges 
of hills, and most lofty mountains incom- 
parably beyond the island of Tenerife, 2 
all most beautiful in a thousand shapes, 
and all accessible, and full of trees of a 
thousand kinds, so lofty that they seem to 
reach the sky. And I am assured that they 
never lose their foliage; as may be nnag- 
ined, since I saw them as green and as 
beautiful as they are m Spam during May. 
And some of them were m flower, some in 
fruit, some m another stage according to 
their kind. And the nightingale was sing- 
ing, and other birds of a thousand sorts, 
in the month of November, there where I 
was going. There arc palm-trees of six or 
eight species, wondrous to see for their 
beautiful variety ; but so are the other 
trees, and fruits, and plants therein. There 
are wonderful pine-groves, and very large 
plains of verdure, and there is honey, and 
many kinds of birds, and many various 


fruits. In the earth there are many mines 
of metals; and there is a population of in- 
calculable number. Espanola is a marvel; 
the mountains and hills, and plains, and 
fields, and the soil, so beautiful and rich 
for planting and sowing, for breeding cat- 
tle of all sorts, for building of towns and 
villages. There could be no believing, with- 
out seeing, such harbors as are here, as 
well as the many and great rivers, and 
excellent waters, most of which contain 
gold. In the trees and fruits and plants, 
there are great diversities from those of 
Juana. In this, there are many spieenes, 
and great mines of gold and other metals. 
The people of this island, and of all the 
others that I have found and seen, or not 
seen, all go naked, men and women, just as 
their mothers bring them forth; although 
some women cover a single place with the 
leaf of a plant, or a cotton something 
winch they make for that purpose. They 
have no iron or steel, nor any weapons; 
nor are they fit thereunto ; not because they 
be not a well-formed people and of fair 
stature, but that they are most wondrously 
timorous. They have no other weapons than 
the stems of reeds in their seeding state, 
on the end of which they fix little sharp- 
ened stakes. Even these, they dare not use; 
for many times has it happened that I 
sent two or three men ashore to some vil- 
lage to parle} 7 , and countless numbers of 
them sallied forth, but as soon as they saw 
those approach, they fled away m such 
wise that even a father would not wait 
for his son. And this was not because any 
hurt had ever been done to any of them : — 
on the contrary, at every headland where 
I have gone and been able to hold speech 
with them, I gave them of everything which 
I had, as well cloth as many other tilings, 
without accepting aught therefor ; — but 
such they are, incurably timid. It is true 
that since they have become more assured, 

2 The Peak of Teneritfe in the Canaries 
is over 12,000 feet high, while Mt. Tina, 
the highest elevation in Santo Domingo, is 
only 10,300 feet. Thus Columbus* wonder 
misled him. 
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and are losing that terror, they are artless 
and generous with what they have, to such 
a degree as no one would believe but him 
who had seen it. Of anything they have, 
if it be asked for, they never say no, but 
do rather invite the person to accept it, 
and show as much lovingness as though 
they would give their hearts. And whether 
it be a thing of value, or one of little 
worth, they are straightways content with 
whatsoever trifle of whatsoever kind may 
be given them m return for it. I forbade 
that anything so worthless as fragments of 
broken platters, and pieces of broken glass, 
and strap buckles, should be given them; 
although when they were able to get such 
things, they seemed to think they had the 
best jewel in the world, for it was the 
hap of a sailor to get, in exchange for a 
strap, gold to the weight of two and a 
half Castellanos, 3 and others much more 
for other things of less value; while for 
new blancas they gave everything they had, 
even though it were [the worth of] two 
or three gold castellanos, or one or two 
arrobas of spun cotton. 4 They took even 
pieces of broken barrel-hoops, and gave 
whatever they had, like senseless brutes; 
insomuch that it seemed to me bad. I for- 
bade it, and I gave gratuitously a thou- 
sand useful things that I carried, in order 
that they may conceive affection, and fur- 
thermore may become Christians; for they 
are inclined to the love and service of their 
Highnesses and of all the Castilian nation, 
and they strive to combine in giving us 
things which they have in abundance, and 
of which we are m need. And they knew 
no sect, nor idolatry; save that they all 
believe that power and goodness are in the 
sky, and they believed very firmly that I, 
with these ships and crews, came from 
the sky; and in such opinion, they received 
me at every place where I landed, after 
they had lost their terror. And this comes 
not because they are ignorant: on the 
contrary, they are men of very subtle wit, 
who 4 navigate all those seas, and who give 
a marvellously good account of everything, 
but because they never saw men wearing 


clothes nor the like of our ships. And as 
soon as I arrived in the Indies, in the 
first island that I found, I took some of 
them by force, to the intent that they 
should learn [our speech] and give me 
information of what there was m those 
parts. And so it was, that very soon they 
understood [us] and we them, what by 
speech or what by signs, and those [In- 
dians] have been of much service. To this 
day I carry them [with me] who are still 
of the opinion that I come from Heaven 
[as appears] from much conversation 
which they have had with me. And they 
were the first to proelam it wherever I ar- 
rived; and the others went running from 
house to house and to the neighboring vil- 
lages, with loud cries of “Come! come to 
see the people from Heaven !” Then, as 
soon as their minds were reassured about 
us, every one came, men as well as women, 
so that there remained none behind, big or 
little; and they all brought something to 
eat and drink, which they gave with won- 
drous lovmgness. They have in all the 
islands very many ccmoas , 5 after the man- 
ner of rowmg-galleys, some larger, some 
smaller; and a good many are larger than 
a galley of eighteen benches. They are not 
so wide, because they are made of a single 
log of timber, but a galley could not keep 
up with them in rowing, for their motion 
is a thing beyond belief. And with these, 
they navigate through all those islands, 
which are numberless, and ply their traffic. 
1 have seen some of those canoas with 
seventy and eighty men in them, each one 
with his oar. In all those islands, I saw 
not much diversity m the looks of the peo- 
ple, nor in their manners and language; 
but they all understand each other, which 
is a thing of singular advantage for what 
I hope their Highnesses will decide upon 

3 The castellano was one-sixth of an 
ounce of gold. 

4 The blanca was a coin worth about 
one-third of a cent. The arroba was 25 
pounds. 

5 Canoes : the first appearance of this 
West Indian word m Europe. 
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for converting them to our holy faith, unto 
which they are well disposed. I have al- 
ready told how I had gone a hundred and 
seven leagues, in a straight line from West 
to East, along the sea-coast of the Island 
of Juana; according to which itinerary, I 
can declare that that island is larger than 
England and Scotland combined, as, over 
and above those hundred and seven leagues, 
there remain for me, on the western side, 
two provinces whereto I did not go — one 
of which they call Avan, -where the people 
are born with tails — which provinces cannot 
be less m length than fifty or sixty leagues, 
according to what may be understood from 
the Indians with me, who know all the 
islands. This other, Espahola, has a greater 
circumference than the whole of Spain 
from Colfibre in Cataljunya, by the sea- 
coast, as far as Fuente Ravia in Biscay; 
since, along one of its four sides, I went 
for a hundred and eighty-eight great 
leagues in a straight line from west to east. 6 
This is [a land] to be desired, — and once 
seen, never to be relinquished — in which 
(although, indeed, I have taken possession 
of them all for their Highnesses, and all 
are more richly endowed than I have skill 
and power to say, and I hold them all in 
the name of their Highnesses who can 
dispose thereof as much and as completely 
as of the kingdoms of Castile) in this 
Espanola, in the place most suitable and 
best for its proximity to the gold mines, 
and for traffic with the mainland both on 
this side and with that over there belonging 
to the Great Can, 7 where there will be 
great commerce and profit, I took posses- 
sion of a large town which I named the 
city of Navidad [Nativity]. And I have 
made fortification there, and a fort (which 
by this time will have been completely 
finished) and I have left therein men 
enough for such a purpose, with arms and 
artillery, and provisions for more than a 
year, and a boat, and a master of all sea- 
craft for making others; and great friend- 
ship with the king of that land, to such a 
degree that he prided himself on calling 
and holding me as his brother. And even 


though his mind might change towards at- 
tacking those men, neither he nor his peo- 
ple know what arms are, and go naked. 
As I have already said, they are the most 
timorous creatures there are in the world, 
so that the men who remain there are alone 
sufficient to destroy all that land, and the 
island is without personal danger for them 
if they know how to behave themselves. It 
seems to me that m all those islands, the 
men are all content with a single wife ; and 
to their chief or king they give as many 
as twenty. The women, it appears to me, 
do more work than the men. Nor have I 
been able to learn whether they held per- 
sonal property, for it seemed to me that 
whatever one had, they all took share of, 
especially of eatable things. Down to the 
present, I have not found m those islands 
any monstrous men, as many expected, 
but on the contrary all the people are very 
comely; nor are they black like those in 
Guinea, but have flowing hair; and they 
are not begotten where there is an exces- 
sive violence of the rays of the sun. It is 
true that the sun is there very strong, al- 
though it is twenty-six degrees distant 
from the equinoctial line. In those islands, 
where there are lofty mountains, the cold 
was very keen there, this winter; but they 
endure it by being accustomed thereto, and 
by the help of the meats which they eat 
with many and inordinately hot spices. 
Thus I have not found, nor had any in- 
formation of monsters, except of an island 
which is here the second in the approach 
to the Indies, which is inhabited by a peo- 
ple whom, in all the islands, they regard 
as very ferocious, who eat human flesh. 
These have many canoas with whieh they 
run through all the islands of India, and 
plunder and take as much as they can. 
They are no more ill-shapen than the 

6 The area of Spain is about 191,000 
square miles; that of Espanola or Hayti is 
28,000. The extreme length of Hayti is 407 
miles. 

7 That is, with the mainland of Europe 
on this side of the Atlantic and with the 
mainland on that side of the ocean belong- 
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others, but have the custom of wearing 
their hair long, like women; and they use 
bows and arrows of the same reed stems, 
with a point of wood at the top, for lack 
of iron which they have not. Amongst 
those other tribes who are excessively cow- 
ardly, these are ferocious; but I hold them 
as nothing more than the others. These 
are they who have to do with the women 
of Matmmo [Martimque] — which is the 
first island that is encountered m the pas- 
sage from Spam to the Indies — m which 
there are no men. Those women practice 
no female usages, but have bows and ar- 
rows of reed such as above mentioned; 
and they arm and cover themselves with 
plates of copper of which they have much. 
In another island, which they assure me 
is larger than Espahola, the people have 
no hair. In this there is incalculable gold; 
and concerning these and the rest I bring 
Indians with me as witnesses. And in con- 
clusion, to speak only of what has been 
done m this voyage, which has been so 
hastily performed, their Highnesses may 
see that I shall give them as much gold 
as they may need, with very little aid 
which their Highnesses will give me ; spices 
and cotton at once, as much as their High- 
nesses will order to be shipped, and as 
much as they shall order to be shipped of 
mastic, — which till now has never been 
found except in Greece, m the island of 
Xio, and the Seignory sells it for what it 
likes ; 8 and aloe-wood as much as they 
shall order to be shipped, — and these shall 
be from idolators. And I believe that I 
have discovered rhubarb and cinnamon, and 
I shall find that the men whom I am leav- 
ing there will have discovered a thousand 
other things of value; as I made no delay 
at any point, so long as the wind gave me 
an opportunity of sailing, except only in 
the town of Xavidad till I had left things 
safely arranged and well established. And 
in truth I should have done much more if 
the ships had served me as well as might 
reasonably have been expected. This is 
enough; and [thanks to] Eternal God our 
Lord who gives to all those who walk His 


way, victory over things which seem im- 
possible; and this was signally one such, 
for although men have talked or written 
of those lands, it was all by conjec- 
ture, without confirmation from eyesight, 
amounting only to this much that the hear- 
ers for the most part listened and judged 
that there was more fable m it than any- 
thing actual, however trifling. Since thus 
our Redeemer has given to our most illus- 
trious King and Queen, and to their fa- 
mous kingdoms, this victory in so high a 
matter, Christendom should have rejoicing 
therein and make great festivals, and give 
solemn thanks to the Holy Trinity for 
the great exaltation they shall have by the 
conversion of so many peoples to our holy 
faith, and next for the temporal benefit 
which will bring hither refreshment and 
profit, not only to Spam, but to all Chris- 
tians. This briefly, in accordance with the 
facts. Dated, on the caravel, off the Canary 
Islands, the 15 Eebruary of the year 1493. 

At your command, 

The Admiral. 

Postscript which came within the Letter. 

After having written this letter, and being 
m the sea of Castile, there rose upon me 
so much wind, South and Southeast, that it 
has caused me to lighten the vessels; how- 
ever, I ran hither to-day into this port 
of Lisbon, which was the greatest wonder 
in the world, where I decided to write 
to their Highnesses. I have always found 
the seasons like May in all the Indies, 
whither I passed in thirty-three days, and 
returned in twenty-eight, but that these 
storms have delayed me twenty-three days 
running about this sea. All the seamen 
say here that there never has been so bad 
a winter, nor so many shipwrecks. 

Dated the 14th of March. 

Colom sent this letter to the Escnvano 
de Raeion. Of the islands found in the 
Indies. Received with another for their 
Highnesses. 

8 The Seignory was the government of 
Genoa to which Chios [Scio] belonged at 
this time. 



i4?5(?) ~ Martin Waldseemuller ~ 1522c?) 

IN THE literature of exploration of the Western Hemisphere, the works 
of Renaissance cosmographers, usually composed in Latin, the esperanto or 
universal language of learned men, occupy an important place. The Cos- 
mograplme Introductio or Introduction to Cosmography of Martin Waldsee- 
muller, a cleric horn probably at Radolfszell on Lake Constance sometime be- 
tween 1470 and 14V 5 and dying while Canon at St. Die, a small Vosges village 
in Lorraine, may be taken as representative of this kind of writing, which 
profoundly affected European conceptions of the New World 

Published at St. Die with a preface dedicated to Maximilian I, Emperor 
of the Holy Homan Empire from 1493 to 1519, this work has the distinction 
of having misnamed two great continents in honor of Amerigo Vespucci rather 
than Columbus. When Waldseemuller was later convinced that he had made 
an error, he sought to withdraw the name “ America/’ but so influential had 
his cosmographical writings become that it was too late. 

[The following selections are reprinted from the translation by Edmund 
Burke contained in C. 6. Hebermann’s edition of the Cosmo graphiae Intro- 
duction Monograph IV, United States Catholic Historical Society, New York, 
1907.] 


From, 

COSMOGRAPHIAE INTRODUCTIO 
[ 1507 ] 

From the Preface 

IF it is not only pleasant but also profit- 
able in life to visit many lands and to see 
the most distant races (a fact that is made 
clear in Plato, Apollonius of Tyana, and 
many other philosophers, who went to the 
most remote regions for the purpose of ex- 
ploration), who, I ask, most invincible 
Maximilian Caesar, will deny that it is 
pleasant and profitable to learn from 
books the location of lands and cities and 
of foreign peoples, 

Which Phoebus sees when he buries his 
rays beneath the waves, 

Which he sees as he comes from the 
farthest east, 

Which the cold northern stars distress, 

Which the south wind parches with its 
torrid heat, 

Baking again the burning sands'? 

(Boethius) 


Who, I repeat, will deny that it is pleas- 
ant and profitable to learn from books 
the manners and customs of all these peo- 
ples ' 9 Surely — to express my own opinion 
— just as it is worthy of praise to travel 
far, so it can not be foolish for one who 
knows the world, even from maps alone, 
to repeat again and again that passage of 
the Odyssey which Homer, the most learned 
of poets, wrote abut Ulysses: 

Tell me, 0 Muse, of the man who after 
the capture of Troy 

Saw the customs and the cities of many 
men. 

Therefore, studying, to the best of my 
ability and with the aid of several persons, 
the books of Ptolemy from a Greek copy, 
and adding the relations of the four voy- 
ages of Amerigo Vespucci, I have pre- 
pared for the general use of scholars a 
map of the whole world — like an introduc- 
tion, so to speak, both 111 the solid and 
projected on the plane. This work I have 
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determined to dedicate to your most sacred 
Majesty, since you are the lord of the 
world, feeling certain that I shall accom- 
plish my end and shall be safe from the 
intrigues of my enemies under your pro- 
tecting shield, as though under that of 
Achilles, if I know that I have satisfied, 
to some extent at least, your Majesty’s 
keen judgment m such matters. Farewell, 
most illustrious Caesar. . . . 

Order of Treatment 

Since no one can obtain a thorough 
knowledge of Cosmography without some 
previous understanding of astronomy, nor 
even of astronomy itself without the prin- 
ciples of geometry, we shall in this brief 
outline say a few words: 

(1) Of the elements of geometry that 
will be helpful to a better understanding 
of the material sphere; 

(2) Of the meaning of sphere , axis, 
poles , etc.; 

(3) Of the circles of the heavens, 

(4) Of a certain theory, which we shall 
propose, of the sphere itself according to 
the system of degrees; 

(5) Of the five celestial zones, and the 
application of these and of the degrees 
of the heavens to the earth, 

(6) Of parallels; 

(7) Of the climates 1 of the earth; 

(8) Of winds, with a general diagram 
of these and other things; 

(9) Of the divisions of the earth, of the 
various seas, of islands, and of the dis- 
tances of places from one another. There 
will be added also a quadrant useful to the 
eosmographer. 

Lastly, we shall add the four voyages of 
Amerigo Vespucci. Thus we shall describe 
the cosmography, both in the solid and 
projected on the plane. 

Of the Winds 

* . . A wind . . ., as defined by the 
philosophers, is an exaltation, -warm and 


dry, moving laterally around the earth 

Now, inasmuch as the sun has a triple 
rising and setting, the summer rising a id 
setting, the equinoctial rising and setting, 
and the winter rising and setting, accord- 
ing to its relation to the two tropics and 
the equator, and inasmuch as there aie 
also two sides — to the north and to the 
south, all of which have winds peculiar to 
them; therefore it follows that there aie 
twelve winds m all, three eastern, throe 
western, three northern, and three south- 
ern. . . . 

The poets, however, by poetic license, 
according to their custom, instead of the 
principal winds use their secondary winds, 
which are also called side winds. Thus 
Ovid says: 

Far to the east 

Where Persian mountains greet the ris- 
ing sun 

Eurus withdrew. Where sinking Phoe- 
bus’ rays 

Glow on the western shores mild Zephyr 
fled. 

Terrific Boreas frozen Scythia seiz’d, 

Beneath the icy bear. On southern climes 

From constant clouds the showery Auster 
rams. 

— [ Metamorphoses , i, 61-66.] 

. . . Although the north winds are nat- 
urally cold, they are softened because they 
pass through the torrid zone. This has 
been found to be true of the south wind, 
which passes through the torrid zone be- 
fore it reaches us. , . . 

Wherever the cold south wind goes, it 
rages and binds the waters with tight fet- 
ters. But ... it comes welcome to our 
shores and hurls back the merciless shafts 
of the north wind. The latter wind on the 
contrary, which deals harshly with us, 
slackening its flight, becomes in like man- 
ner gentler in the lowest part of the globe. 
The other winds, where they direct their 
various courses, soon change, as they go, 

1 The word climate is here used m its 
ancient sense of a zone of the earth’s sur- 
face comprised between two specified par- 
allels of latitude. 
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the natures which are proper to their 
homes. 

We have said enough about winds . . . 
Of Certain Elements of Cosmography 

It is clear from astronomical demon- 
strations that the whole earth is a point 
m comparison with the entire extent of the 
heavens; so that if the earth's circumfer- 
ence be compared to the size of the celes- 
tial globe, it may be considered to have 
absolutely no extent. There is about a 
fourth part of this small region m the 
world which was known to Ptolemy and is 
inhabited by living beings like ourselves. 
Hitherto it has been divided into three 
parts, Europe, Africa, and Asia. 

. . . Europe is so called after Europa, 
the daughter of King Agenor. While with 
a girl's enthusiasm she was playing on the 
sea-shore accompanied bj T her Tyrian maid- 
ens and was gathering flowers m baskets, 
she is believed to have been carried off by 
Jupiter, who assumed the form of a snow- 
white bull, and after being brought over 
the seas to Crete seated upon his back to 
have given her name to the land lying 
opposite. 

. . . Asia is so called after a queen of 
that name. 


Now, these parts of the earth have been 
more extensively explored and a fourth 
part has been discovered by Amerigo Ves- 
pucci (as will be set forth m what follows) 
Inasmuch as both Europe and Asia re- 
ceived their names from women, I see no 
reason why any one should justly object 
to calling this part Amerige, i.e., the land 
of Amerigo, or America, after Amerigo, 
its discoverer, a man of great ability. Its 
position and the customs of its inhabitants 
may be clearly understood from the four 
voyages of Amerigo, which are subjoined. 2 

Thus the earth is now known to be di- 
vided into four parts. The first three parts 
are continents, while the fourth is an 
island, inasmuch as it is found to be sur- 
rounded on all sides by the ocean. Al- 
though there is only one ocean, just as 
there is only one earth, yet, being marked 
by many seas and filled with numberless 
islands, it takes various names. * . . 

2 A Portuguese expedition of 1501 sailed 
hundreds of miles along the coast of South 
America. Amerigo Vespucci, a Florentine 
merchant, was a member of this expedition 
and later claimed that he had made four 
western voyages between 1497 and 1503. 
His account of these voyages, sent to a 
friend, came to the attention of Waldsee- 
miiller and so impressed him that he made 
his unfortunate suggestion. 


Alvar Nunez Cabeza de Vaca 

1490 (?) ~ 1557 (?) 

AMONG Spanish explorations of the American mainland in the 16th 
century, that undertaken by Pamfilo de Narvaez, who sailed in five vessels with 
600 colonists and soldiers from Sanlucar de Barrameda, June 17, 1527, was 
one of the most remarkable from the point of view of adventure, privation, 
and suffering. After losses in a hurricane on the southern coast of Cuba, the 
expedition landed April, 1528, near what is now Tampa, Florida, and a part of 
it struck inland in a northerly direction. After arriving at a place called Aute 
near what is now St. Marks Bay, Florida, the inland expedition turned back 
to the sea, built five makeshift boats, and ventured to brave the tropical storms 
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of the Gulf of Mexico. At the mouth of the Mississippi, strong currents and 
winds dispersed the boats and carried them all beyond sight of land. 

The boat containing Alvar Nunez Cabeza de Yaca and his party was cast 
ashore on an island which was probably somewhere off the coast of what 
is now Texas and to which they gave the name of Malhado or “Misfortune.” 
Of the twelve survivors who ultimately left the island, Cabeza and three com- 
panions, after many adventures, reached by 1536 a point on the Sonoro River 
m what is now Mexico where they fell in with Spanish slave-hunters who con- 
ducted them southward to the city of Compostela near the Pacific coast. 

Returning to civilization, Cabeza de Yaca wrote a matter-of-fact account 
of the unsuccessful Narvaez expedition and the adventures of himself and 
his companions. This Relacion was first printed at Zamora, Spain, fifteen years 
before the death of its author. 

[The following selection is composed of parts of Chapter 8, a section of 
Chapter 10, and all of Chapters 11 and 12, and tells how the makeshift boats 
were made at St Marks Bay and how Cabeza’s party was given an unusual 
reception by the savages on the island of Malhado. The translation used is 
that reprinted in Spanish Explorers in the Southern United States 1528-1543, 
ed F W. Hodge and T. H. Lewis, New York, 1907, one of the volumes in the 
series, Original Narratives of Early American History.] 


From 

RELACION 

[1542] 

THE next morning we left Ante, and 
travelled all day before coming to the 
place I liad visited. The journey was ex- 
tremely arduous. There were not horses 
enough to carry the sick, who went on 
increasing in numbers day by day, and 
we knew of no cure. It was piteous and 
painful to witness our perplexity and dis- 
tress. We saw on our arrival how small 
were the means for advancing farther. 
There was not anywhere to go; and if 
there had been, the people were unable to 
move forward, the greater part being ill, 
and those were few who could be on duty. 
1 cease here to relate more of this, be- 
cause any one may suppose what would 
occur in a country so remote and malign, 
so destitute of all resource, whereby either 
to live in it or go out of it; but most cer- 
tain assistance is in God, our Lord, on 
whom we never failed to place reliance. 


One thing occurred, more afflicting to us 
than all the rest, which was, that of the 
persons mounted, the greater part com- 
menced secretly to plot, hoping to secure 
a better fate for themselves by abandoning 
the Governor and the sick, who were in a 
state of weakness and prostration. But, as 
among them were many hidalgos and per- 
sons of gentle condition, they would not 
permit this to go on, without informing 
the Governor and the officers of your 
Majesty, 1 and as we showed them the 
deformity of their purpose, and placed 
before them the moment when they should 
desert their captain, and those who were 
ill and feeble, and above all the disobedi- 
ence to the orders of your Majesty, they 
determined to remain, and that whatever 
might happen to one should be the lot of 
all, without any forsaking the rest. 

After the accomplishment of this, the 
Governor called them all to him, and of 

1 The Relacion is addressed to Ins “Sa- 
cred Caesarian Catholic Majesty,” the Em- 
peror Charles V, 
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each apart he asked advice as to what he 
should do to get out of a country so mis- 
erable, and seek that assistance elsewhere 
which could not here be found, a third 
part of the people being very sick, and 
the number increasing every hour; for we 
regarded it as certain that we should all 
become so, and could pass out of it only 
through death, which from its coming in 
such a place was to us all the more ter- 
rible. These, with many other embarrass- 
ments being considered, and entertaining 
many plans, we coincided in one great 
project extremely difficult to put in opera- 
tion, and that was to build vessels m which 
we might go away. This appeared impos- 
sible to every one; we knew not how to 
construct, nor were there tools, nor iron, 
nor forge, nor tow, nor resin, nor rigging; 
finally, no one thing of so many that are 
necessary, nor any man who had a knowl- 
edge of their manufacture; and, above all, 
there was nothing to eat, while building, 
for those who should labor. Reflecting on 
all this, we agreed to think of the subject 
with more deliberation, and the conversa- 
tion dropped from that day, each going 
his way, commending our course to God, 
our Lord, that he should direct it as should 
best serve Him. 

The next day it was His will that one 
of the company should come saying that he 
could make some pipes out of wood, which 
with deer-skins might be made into bel- 
lows; and, as we lived m a time when any- 
thing that had the semblance of relief ap- 
peared well, we told him to set himself to 
work. We assented to the making of nails, 
saws, axes, and other tools of which there 
was such need, from the stirrups, spurs, 
crossbows, and the other things of iron 
there were; and we laid out for support, 
while the work was going on, that we 
should make four entries into Aute, with 
all the horses and men that were able to 
go, and that on every third day a horse 
should be killed to be divided among those 
who labored in the work of the boats and 
the sick. The incursions were made with 
the people and horses that were available, 


and in them were brought back as many 
as four hundred fanegas 2 of maize; but 
these were not got without quarrels and 
contentions with the Indians. We caused 
many palmitos to be collected for the 
woof or covering, twisting and preparing 
it for use m the place of tow for the 
boats. 

We commenced to build on the fourth, 
with the only carpenter in the company, 
and we proceeded with so great diligence 
that on the twentieth day of September 
five boats were finished, twenty-two cubits 
m length, each caulked with the fibre of 
the palmito. We pitched them with a cer- 
tain resin, made from pine trees by a 
Greek, named Don Theodoro ; from the 
same husk of the palmito, and from the 
tails and manes of the horses we made 
ropes and rigging, from our shirts, sails, 
and from the savins growing there we 
made the oars that appeared to us requi- 
site. Such was the country into which our 
sins had cast us, that only by very great 
search could we find stone for ballast and 
anchors, since in it all we had not seen one. 
We flayed the horses, taking the skin from 
their legs entire, and tanning them to make 
bottles wherein to carry water. 

During this time some went gathering 
shell-fish in the coves and creeks of the sea, 
at which employment the Indians twice at- 
tacked them and killed ten men in sight of 
the camp, without our being' able to afford 
succor. We found their corpses traversed 
from side to side with arrows; and for all 
some had on good armor, it did not give 
adequate protection or security against the 
nice and powerful archery of which I have 
spoken. . . . 

Before we embarked there died more 
than forty men of disease and hunger, 
without enumerating those destroyed by the 
Indians. By the twenty-second of the 
month of September, the horses had been 
consumed, one only remaining ; and on 
that day we embarked in the following 
order: In the boat of the Governor went 

2 A Spanish measure somewhat in excess 
of the bushel. 
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forty-nine men; in another, which he gave 
to the comptroller and the commissary, 
went as many others, the third, he gave 
to Captain Alonzo del Castillo and An- 
dres Dorantes, with forty-eight men, and 
another he gave to two captains, Tellez 
and Penalosa, with forty-seven men. The 
last was given to the assessor and myself, 
with forty-nine men. After the provisions 
and clothes had been taken m, not over a 
span of the gunwales remained above 
water; and more than this, the boats were 
so crowded that we could not move, so 
much can necessity do, which drove us to 
hazard our lives m this manner, running 
into a turbulent sea, not a single one who 
went having a knowledge of navigation. 

. . . Because of winter and its inclem- 
ency, the many days we had suffered hun- 
ger, and the heavy beating of the waves, 
the people began next day to despair m 
such a manner that when the sun sank, all 
who were m my boat were fallen one on 
another, so near to death that there were 
few among them ux a state of sensibility. 
Of the whole number at this time not five 
men were on their feet; and when night 
came, only the master and myself were 
left, who could work the boat. Two hours 
after dark, he said to me that I must take 
charge of her as he was in such condition 
he believed he should die that night. So I 
took the paddle, and going after midnight 
to see if the master was alive he said to 
me he was rather better, and would take 
the charge until day. I declare in that 
hour I would more willingly have died 
than seen so many people before me in 
such condition. After the master took the 
direction of the boat, I lay down a little 
while; but without repose, for nothing at 
that time was farther from me than sleep. 

Near the dawn of day, it seemed to me 
I heard the tumbling of the sea; for as the 
coast was low, it roared loudly. Surprised 
at this, I called to the master, who an- 
swered me that he believed we were near 
the land. We sounded and found ourselves 
in seven fathoms. He advised that we 


should keep to sea until sunrise; accord- 
ingly I took an oar and pulled on the land 
side, until we were a league distant, when 
we gave her stern to the sea. Near the 
shore a wave took us, that knocked the 
boat out of water the distance of the 
throw of a crowbar, and from the violence 
with which she struck, nearly all the peo- 
ple who were m her like dead, were roused 
to consciousness. Finding themselves near 
the shore, they began to move on hands 
and feet, crawling to land into some ra- 
vines. There we made fire, parched some 
of the maize we brought, and found ram 
water. From the warmth of the fire the 
people recovered their faculties, and began 
somewhat to exert themselves. The day on 
which we arrived was the sixth of No- 
vember [1528] 

After the people had eaten, I ordered 
Lope de Oviedo, who had more strength 
and was stouter than any of the rest, to 
go to some trees that were near by, and 
climbing into one of them to look about 
and try to gain knowledge of the country 
He did as I bade, and made out that we 
were on an island. He saw that the land 
was pawed up m the manner that 
ground is wont to be where cattle range, 
whence it appeared to him that this 
should be a country of Christians; and 
thus he reported to us. I ordered him to 
return and examine much more particu- 
larly, and see if there were any roads 
that were worn, but without going far, 
because there might be danger. 

He went, and coming to a path, took 
it for the distance of half a league, and 
found some huts, without tenants, they 
having gone into the field. He took from 
these an earthen pot, a little dog, some few 
mullets, and returned. As it appeared to us 
he was gone a long time, we sent two men 
that they should look to see what might 
have happened. They met him near by, 
and saw that three Indians with bows and 
arrows followed and were calling to him, 
while he, in the same way, was beckoning 
them on. Thus he arrived where we were, 
the natives remaining a little way back, 
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seated on the shore. Half an hour after, 
they were supported by one hundred other 
Indian bowmen, who if they were not 
large, our fears made giants of them. They 
stopped near us with the first three. It 
were idle to think that any among us 
could make defence, for it would have been 
difficult to find six that could rise from 
the ground. The assessor and I went out 
and called to them, and they came to us. 
We endeavored the best we could to en- 
courage them and secure their favor. We 
gave them beads and hawk-bells, and each 
of them gave me an arrow, which is a 
jiledge of friendship. They told us by 
signs that they would return m the morn- 
ing and bring us something to eat, as at 
that time they had nothing. 

At sunrise the next day, the time the 
Indians appointed, they came according 
to their promise, and brought us a large 
quantity of fish with certain roots, some a 
little larger than walnuts, others a trifle 
smaller, the greater part got from under 
the water and with much labor. In the 
evening they returned and brought us 
more fish and roots. They sent their women 
and children to look at us, who went back 
rich with the hawk-bells and beads given 
them, and they came afterwards on other 
days, returning as before. Finding that 
we had provision, fish, roots, water, and 
other things we asked for, we determined 
to embark again and pursue our course. 
Having dug out our boat from the sand 
in which it was buried, it became neces- 
sary that we should strip, and go through 
great exertion to launch her, we being in 
such a state that things very much lighter 
sufficed to make us great labor. 

Thus embarked, at the distance of two 
crossbow shots m the sea we shipped a 
wave that entirely wet us. As we were 
naked, and the cold was very great, the 
oars loosened in our hands, and the next 
blow the sea struck us, capsized the boat. 
The assessor and two others held fast to 
her for preservation, but it happened to 
be far otherwise; the boat carried them 
over, and they were drowned under her. 


As the surf near the shore was very high, 
a single roll of the sea threw the rest into 
the waves and half drowned upon the 
shore of the island, without our losing any 
more than those the boat took down. The 
survivors escaped naked as they were born, 
with the loss of all they had; and al- 
though the whole was of little value, at 
that time it was worth much, as we were 
then in November, the cold was severe, 
and our bodies were so emaciated the bones 
might be counted with little difficulty, hav- 
ing become the perfect figures of death. 
For myself I can say that from the month 
of May passed, I had eaten no other thing 
than maize, and sometimes I found my- 
self obliged to eat it unparched; for al- 
though the beasts were slaughtered while 
the boats were building, I could never eat 
their flesh, and I did not eat fish ten times. 
I state this to avoid giving excuses, and 
that every one may judge m what condi- 
tion we were. Besides all these misfor- 
tunes, came a north wind upon us, from 
which we w r ere nearer to death than life. 
Thanks be to our Lord that, looking among 
the brands we had used there, we found 
sparks from which we made great fires. 
And thus were we asking mercy of Him 
and pardon for our transgressions, shed- 
ding many tears, and each regretting not 
his own fate alone, but that of his com- 
rades about him. 

At sunset, the Indians thinking we had 
not gone, came to seek us and bring us 
food, but when they saw us thus, in a 
plight so different from what' it was be- 
fore, and so extraordinary, they were 
alarmed and turned back I went toward 
them and called, when they returned much 
frightened. I gave them to understand by 
signs that our boat had sunk and three of 
our number had been drowned. There, 
before them, they saw two of the departed, 
and we who remained were near joining 
them. The Indians, at sight of what had 
befallen us, and our state of suffering and 
melancholy destitution, sat down among 
us, and from the sorrow and pity they 
felt, they all began to lament so e&mestlv 
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that they might have been heard at a dis- which were far off, and we remained with 
tance, and continued so doing more than the others until near night, when, holding 

half an hour. It was strange to see these us up, they carried us with all haste. Be- 

men, wild and untaught, howling like cause of the extreme coldness of the weath- 

brutes over our misfortunes. It caused in er, lest any one should die or fail by the 
me as in others, an increase of feeling and way, they caused four or five very large 
a livelier sense of our calamity. fires to be placed at intervals, and at each 

The cries having ceased, I talked with they warmed us; and when they saw that 

the Christians, and said that if it appeared we had regained some heat and strength, 

well to them, I "would beg these Indians to they took us to the next so swiftly that 
take us to their houses. Some, who had they hardly let us touch our feet to the 
been m New Spam, replied that we ought ground. In this manner we went as far as 
not to think of it , for if they should do their habitations, where we found that they 
so, they would sacrifice us to their idols, had made a house for us with many fires 
But seeing no better course, and that any in it. An hour after our arrival, they began 
other led to a nearer and more certain to dance and hold great rejoicing, which 
death, I disregarded what was said, and lasted alt night, although for us there was 
besought the Indians to take us to their no joy, festivity nor sleep, awaiting the 
dwellings. They signified that it would give hour they should make us victims. In the 
them delight, and that vc should tarry a morning they again gave us fish and roots, 
little, that they might do what we asked, showing us such hospitality that we were 
Presently thirty men loaded themselves reassured, and lost somewhat the fear of 
with wood and started for their houses, sacrifice. . . . 


i494(?) ~ Jacques Cartier ~ iss5(?) 

ON THE strength of a voyage made by Giovanni Verrazano in 1523-24, 
Francis I, King of France, felt that his country had a claim to North America 
and financed further voyages by Jacques Cartier, a Breton pilot of the port 
of St. Malo, who desired at first to discover a passage to the Orient and later 
to find gold and silver, establish a settlement on the St. Lawrence River, and 
Christianize the Indians. A report of Cartier's first voyage of 1534 was pre- 
served in an Italian translation by Ramusio in the third volume of his Naviga- 
tion published at Venice, 1556. An account of Cartier's second voyage of 1535-36 
was printed in France under the title Brief Becit et Succincte Narration . The 
account of his third voyage of 1541-42 has survived only in fragmentary form 
in a translation made by Richard Hakluyt from the official French report. The 
following selection is from the account of Cartier's second voyage, during 
which he sailed up the St. Lawrence River past the site of Quebec to the 
Indian village of Hochelaga, lying at the foot of a mountain which the French 
named Mount Royal or Montreal. From this mountain Cartier was able to get 
a fine view of the country that was later to become New France. 

[The translation used here is that made from Ramusio's version of the 
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Brief Recit et Succinde Narration and printed in the 1600 edition of Hakluyt’s 
Voyages . This translation has been reprinted in Early English and French 
Voyages , ed. H. S. Burrage, New York, 1906, one of the volumes in the series, 
Original Narratives of Early American History. In the present selection, spell- 
ing and punctuation have been modernized.] 


From 

BRIEF R£CIT 
[1545] 

SO soon as we were come near the town 
[Hochelaga], a great number of the in- 
habitants theicof came to present them- 
selves before us after their fashion, mak- 
ing very much of us; we were by our 
guides brought into the midst of the town. 
They have m the middlemost part of their 
houses a large square place, being from 
side to side a good stone’s cast, whither 
we were brought, and there with signs 
were commanded to stay; then suddenly 
all the women and maidens of the town 
gathered themselves together, part of which 
had their arms full of young children, 
and as many as could came to rub our 
faces, our arms, and what part of the body 
soever they could touch, weeping for very 
joy that they saw us, showing us the best 
countenance that possibly they could, de- 
siring us with their signs that it would 
please us to touch their children. That 
done, the men caused the women to with- 
draw themselves back, then they every one 
sat down on the ground round about us, 
as if they would have shown and rehearsed 
some comedy or other show ; then presently 
came the women again, every one bringing 
a four-square mat m manner of carpets, 
and spreading them abroad on the ground 
m that place, they caused us to sit upon 
them. That done, the Lord and Kang of 
the country was brought upon 9 or 10 
men’s shoulders (whom in their tongue they 
call Agouhanna) sitting upon a great stag’s 
skin, and they laid him down upon the 
foresaid mats near to the Captain [Car- 
tier], every one beckoning unto us that he 
was their Lord and King. This Agouhanna 
was a man about fifty years old; he was 


no whit better apparelled than any of the 
rest, only excepted, that he had a certain 
thing made of the skins of hedgehogs like 
a red wreath, and that was instead of his 
crown He was full of the palsy, and his 
members shrunk together. After he had 
with certain signs saluted our Captain and 
all his company, and by manifest tokens 
bid all welcome, he showed his legs and 
arms to our Captain, and with signs de- 
sired him to touch them, and so he did, 
rubbing them with his own hands , then did 
Agouhanna take the wreath or crown he 
had about his head, and gave it unto our 
Captain; that done, they brought before 
him divers diseased men, some blind, some 
cripple, some lame and impotent, and some 
so old that the hair of their eyelids came 
down and covered their cheeks, and laid 
them all along before our Captain, to the 
end they might of him be touched: for it 
seemed unto them that God was descended 
and come down from heaven to heal them. 
Our Captain seeing the misery and devo- 
tion of this poor people recited the Gospel 
of St. John, that is to say, “In the Be- 
ginning was the Word”; touching every 
one that were diseased, praying to God 
that it would please him to open the hearts 
of this poor people, and to make them 
know his holy word, and that they might 
receive baptism and Christendom : that 
done, he took a service-book in his hand, 
and with a loud voice read all the passion 
of Christ, word by word that all the sland- 
ers by might hear him; all which while 
this poor people kept silence, and were 
marvellously attentive, looking up to heav- 
en and imitating us in gestures. Then he 
caused the men all orderly to be set on one 
side, the women on another, and likewise 
the children on another, and to the ehiefest 
of them he gave hatchets, to the other 
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knives, and to the women beads and such 
other small trifles. Then where the chil- 
dren were he cast rings, counters, and 
brooches made of tin, whereat they seemed 
to be very glad. That done, our Captain 
commanded trumpets and other musical 
instruments to be sounded, which when 
they heard, they were very merry Then 
we took our leave and went to our boat: 
the women seeing that, put themselves be- 
fore to stay us, and brought us out of 
their meats that they had made ready for 
us, as fish, pottage beans, and such other 
things, thinking to make us eat and dme 
in that place: but because the meats had 
no savor at all of salt, we liked them not, 
but thanked them, and with signs gave 
them to understand that we had no need 
to eat. When we were out of the town, di- 
verse of the men and women followed us, 
and brought us to the top of the foresaid 
mountain, which we named Mount Royal , 
it is about a league from the town. When 
as we were on the top of it, we might dis- 
cern and plainly see thirty leagues about. 
On the north side of it there are many hills 
to be seen running west and east, and as 
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many more on the south, amongst and be- 
tween the which the country is as fair and 
as pleasant as possibly can be seen, being 
level, smooth, and very plain, fit to be 
husbanded and tilled: and in the midst of 
those fields we saw 7 the river further up a 
great way than where we had left our 
boats, where was the greatest and the 
swiftest fall of water that anywhere hath 
been seen, and as great, wide, and laige 
as our sight might discern, going southwest 
along three fair and round mountains that 
we saw, as we judged about fifteen leagues 
from us. Those which brought us thither 
told and showed us, that m the said river 
there were three such falls of water more, 
as that was where we had left our boats: 
but because we could not understand their 
language, we could not know how far they 
were from one another. Moreover they 
showed us with signs, that the said three 
falls being past, a man might sail the space 
of three months more alongst that nvei, 
and that along the hills that are on the 
north side there is a great river, which 
(even as the other) cometh from the 
West. . . . 


1560 ~ Thomas Hariot ~ 1*21 

BEFORE the first settlement of the English at Jamestown in 1607, Sir 
Walter Raleigh attempted to plant colonies at Roanoke in Pimlico Sound. He 
sponsored the voyage of discovery led by Philip Amadas and Arthur Barlowe 
in 1584, a voyage reported by Barlowe to Raleigh in one of the classic accounts 
included in Richard Hakluyt’s monumental Principal! Navigations. Raleigh 
likewise sponsored the colony led by Richard Grenville and Ralph Lane in 1585 
and the famous “lost colony,” of 1587. 

Among those m the unsuccessful Grenville-Lane expedition, most of which 
was brought hack to England by Sir Francis Drake, were the English astronomer 
and mathematician, Thomas Hariot or Harriot, who acted as chronicler, and 
John White, a painter, who made sketches of the Indians and of the fauna and 
flora. Harlot’s A brief e and true report of the new found land of Virginia was 
privately printed in London with a foreword by Ralph Lane and without the 
White illustrations. 
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In 1590 the great continental publisher of travel literature, Theodore de 
Bry, at Frankfurt-am-Mam, reprinted, after a visit to London, the Hariot text 
with twenty-three realistic engravings, twenty made from the White sketches of 
Indian life and, for comparison, an appendix of five engravings of ancient 
Piets of early Britain from “pictures” provided him by John White “fownd 
as he did assure me in a oolld English cromele.” Each of the plates is accom- 
panied by a carefully written descriptive commentary in English prose. These 
commentaries are said to be translated by Richard Hakluyt “out of Latin.” 
The Latin had probably been written out from John White’s oral explanations, 
possibly by de Bry himself. De Bry’s edition was later issued in both Latin 
and German. 

Hariot ’s Virginia, included later in Hakluyt’s Principal! Navigations, may 
thus be regarded as the main source of Europeans’ first detailed and syste- 
matically arranged information concerning what is now Virginia, a name orig- 
inally applied to a vast territory lying north of Florida as the possession of 
Elizabeth, the Virgin Queen. 

[The first five of the following selections have been taken from the copy 
of the excessively rare 1588 Hariot “quarto” at the William L. Clements Library 
of Americana at the University of Michigan; the last two are examples of the 
descriptive commentary accompanying White’s illustrations from the 1590 de 
Bry Plariot; all selections have been modernized in spelling, etc.; the titles for 
the first five have been supplied by the present editors,] 


From 

BRIEFE AND TRUE REPORT 
[1588] 

Balph Latte’s Foreword 

ALBEIT (gentle reader) the credit of the 
reports in this treatise contained can little 
be furthered by the testimony of one as 
myself, through affection judged partial, 
though without desert: nevertheless, for so 
much as I have been requested by some, 
my particular friends, who conceive more 
rightly of me, to deliver freely my knowl- 
edge of the same, not only for the satisfy- 
ing of them, but also for the true infor- 
mation of any other whatsoever, that comes 
not with a prejudicate mind to the read- 
ing thereof: thus much upon my credit I 
am to affirm; that things universally are 
so truly set down m this treatise by the 
author thereof, an actor m the colony and 
a man no less for his honesty than learning 


commendable : as that I dare boldly avouch 
it may very well pass with the credit of 
truth even amongst the most true relations 
of this age. Which as for mine own part 
1 am ready any way with my word to 
acknowledge, so also (of the certainty 
thereof assured by mine own experience) 
with this my public assertion, I do affirm 
the same. Farewell in the Lord. 

From 

Hariot’s Introduction 

Since the first undertaking by Sir Walter 
Raleigh to deal in the action of discovering 
of that country which is now called and 
known by the name of Virginia, many 
voyages having been thither made at sun- 
dry times to his great charge, as first in 
the year 1584, and afterwards in the years 
1585, 1586, and now of late this last year 
of 1587: there have been divers and vari- 
able reports with some slanderous and 
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shameful speeches bruited abroad by many 
that returned from thence. Especially of 
that discovery which was made by the 
colony transported by Sir Richard Gren- 
ville in the year 1585, being of all the 
others the most principal and as yet of 
most effect, the time of their abode in the 
country being a whole year, when as in 
the other voyage before they stayed but 
six weeks and the others after weie only 
for supply and transportation, nothing 
more being discovered than had been be- 
fore Which reports have not done a little 
wrong to many that otherwise would have 
also favored and adventured in the action, 
to the honor and benefit of our nation, 
besides the particular profit and credit 
which would redound to themselves, the 
dealers therein . . . 

1 have therefore thought it good, being 
one that have been m the discovery and in 
dealing with the natural inhabitants spe- 
cially employed, and having therefore seen 
and known more than the ordinary, to im- 
part so much unto you of the fruits of our 
labors as that you may know how injuri- 
ously the enterprise is slandered. . . . 

The treatise whereof for your more 
ready view and easier understanding I will 
divide into three special parts. In the first 
I will make declaration of such commodi- 
ties there already found or to be raised, 
which will not only serve the ordinary 
turns of you winch are and shall be the 
planters and inhabitants, but such an over- 
plus sufficiently to be yielded, or by men 
of skill to be provided, as by way of traffic 
and exchange with our own nation of Eng- 
land, will enrich yourselves the providers, 
those that shall deal with you, the enter- 
prisers in general, and greatly profit our 
own countrymen, to supply them with most 
things which heretofore they have been 
fam to provide either of strangers or of 
our enemies: which commodities, for dis- 
tinction sake, I call Merchantable. 

In the second, I will set down all the 
commodities which we know the country 
by our experience doth yield of itself for 
victual and sustenance of man's life; such 
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as is usually fed upon by the inhabitants 
of the country, as also by us during the 
time we were there. 

In the last part I will make mention 
generally of such other commodities be- 
sides as I am able to remember and as I 
shall think behooveful for those that shall 
inhabit and plant there to know of; which 
especially concern building, as also some 
other necessary uses: with a brief descrip- 
tion of the nature and manners of the peo- 
ple of the country. 

From the 
First Part 

Silk of grass or grass silk. There is a 
kind of grass in the country upon the 
blades whereof there groweth very good 
silk m form of a thm glittering skin to be 
stripped off. It groweth two foot and a 
half high or better: the blades are about 
two foot in length and half inch broad. 
The like groweth in Persia, which is in the 
self-same climate as Virginia, of which 
very many of the silk works that come 
from thence into Europe are made. Hereof 
if it be planted and ordered as in Persia, 
it cannot in reason be otherwise but that 
there will rise m short time great profit to 
the dealers therein, seeing there is so great 
use and vent thereof as well m our country 
as elsewhere And by the means of sowing 
and ' planting it in good ground, it will 
be far greater, better, and more plentiful 
than it is. Although notwithstanding there 
is great store thereof in many places of the 
country growing naturally and wild. Which 
also by proof here in England m making 
a piece of silk grogram we found to be 
excellent good. 

From the 
Second Part 

Of fowl: turkey cocks and turkey hens, 
stockdoves, partridges, cranes, hernes, and 
in winter great store of swans and geese. 
Of all sorts of fowl I have the names in 
the country language of forescore and six, 
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of which number besides those that be 
named we have taken, eaten, and have the 
pictures as they were there drawn with 
the names of the inhabitants of several 
strange sorts of water fowl eight, and 
seventeen kinds more of land fowl, al- 
though we have seen and eaten of many 
more, which for want of leisure there for 
the purpose could not be pictured; and 
after we are better furnished and stored 
upon further discovery, with their strange 
beasts, fish, trees, plants, and herbs, they 
shall be also published. 

There are also parrots, falcons, and mar- 
lin hawks, which although with us they be 
not used for meat, yet for other causes I 
thought good to mention. 

From the 
Third Part 

It resteth I speak a word or two of the 
natural inhabitants, their natures and man- 
ners, leaving large discourse thereof until 
time more convenient hereafter . . . 

For mankind, they say a woman was 
made first, which, by the working of one of 
the gods, conceived and brought forth chil- 
dren: and in such sort they say they had 
their beginning. . . . 

They think that all the gods are of human 
shape and therefore they represent them by 
images in the forms of men. . . . 

They believe also the immortality of the 
soul, that after this life as soon as the soul 
is departed from the body according to the 
works it hath done, it is either earned to 
heaven, the habitacle of gods, there to en- 
joy perpetual bliss and happiness, or else 
to a great pit or hole, which they think to 
be in the furthest parts of their part of the 
world toward the sunset, there to bum 
continually: the place they call Popo- 
gusso. . . . 

Many times and in every town where I 
came, according as I was able, I made 
declaration of the contents of the Bible, 
that therein was set forth the true and only 
God and his mighty works, that therein was 
contained the true doctrine of salvation 


through Christ, with many particularities 
of miracles and chief points of religion, as 
I was able then to utter and thought fit for 
the time. And although I told them the 
book materially and of itself was not of 
any such virtue as I thought they did con- 
ceive, but only the doctrine therein con- 
tained, yet would many be glad to touch it, 
to embrace it, to kiss it, to hold it to their 
breasts and heads, and stroke over all their 
body with it, to shew their hungry desire 
of that knowledge which was spoken of. 

The Werowcmce 1 with whom we dwelt 
called Wingma and many of his people 
would be glad many times to be with us 
at our prayers and many times call upon 
us both m his own town, as also in others 
whither he sometimes accompanied us, to 
pray and sing psalms, hoping thereby to 
be partaker of the same effects which we 
by that means also expected. 

Twice this Werowanee was so grievously 
sick that he was like to die, and as he lay 
languishing, doubting of any help by hi» 
own priests, and thinking he was in such 
danger for offending us and thereby our 
god, sent for some of us to pray and be 
a means to our god that it would please 
him either that he might live or after death 
dwell with him in bliss, so likewise were 
the requests of many others in the like 
case. 

On a time also when their corn began 
to wither by reason of a drouth which hap- 
pened extraordinarily, fearing that it had 
come to pass by reason that in something 
they had displeased us, many would come 
to us and desire us to pray to our God of 
England that he would preserve their corn, 
promising that when it was ripe we also 
should be partakers of the fruit. 

A Chief Lady of Pomeiooc 

About 20 miles from that island, near 
the lake of Paquippe, there is another town 
called Pomeioock hard by the sea. The ap- 


1 Hariot spells it “Wiroans” : the word 
for chieftain. 
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parel of the chief ladies of that town dif- 
fereth but little from the attire of those 
which live in Roanoac. For they wear their 
hair trussed up m a knot, as the maidens do 
which we spake of before, and have their 
skins pounced m the same manner, yet 
they wear a chain of great pearls or beads 
of copper or smooth bones 5 or 6 fold about 
their necks, bearing one arm in the same; 
m the other hand they carry a gourd full 
of some kind of pleasant liquor. They tie 
deer’s skin doubled about them erotehmg 
higher about their breasts, which hang down 
before almost to their knees, and are al- 
most altogether naked behind. Commonly 
their young daughters of 7 or 8 years old 
do wait upon them wearing about them a 
girdle of skin, which hangeth down behind, 
and is drawn underneath between their 
thighs and bound above their navel with 
moss of trees between that and their skins 
to cover their privities withal. After they 
be once past 10 years of age, they wear deer 
skins as the older sort do. They are greatly 
delighted with puppets and babes [dolls] 
which were brought out of England. 


Their Dances Which They Use at 
Their High Feasts 

At a certain time of the year they make 
a great and solemn feast whereunto their 
neighbors of the towns adjoining repair 
from all parts, every man attired in the 
most strange fashion they can devise, hav- 
ing certain marks on the backs to declare 
of what place they be. The place where they 
meet is a broad plain, about the which are 
planted m the ground certain posts carved 
with heads like to the faces of nuns cov- 
ered with their veils. Then, being set m 
order, they dance, smg, and use the strang- 
est gestures that they can possibly devise. 
Three of the fairest virgins of the company 
are in the midst, which, embracing one 
another, do as it were turn about in their 
dancing. All this is done after the sun is 
set for avoiding of heat. When they are 
weary of dancing, they go out out of the 1 
circle and come m until their dances bo 
ended and they go to make merry. . . . 


isso ~ Captain John Smith ~ mxi 

FROM his fifteenth to his twenty-fourth year, Captain John Smith, born 
in 1580, led a life of swashbuckling adventure on the European continent, 
serving in the French, Dutch, and Transylvanian armies. Having survived, 
according to his own account, such experiences as being robbed and beaten 
by outlaws, thrown into the sea as a heretic, captured by the Turks and sold 
into slavery to a Pasha, he managed to make his way back to England in 1604 
by a route that led him through Russia and Africa. 

Late in 1606, when an expedition financed by the Virginia Company of 
London to colonize Virginia sailed from England in three ships, Smith was one 
of the few shareholders to go with it. The expedition founded Jamestown, 
but would not have been able to maintain itself for long had not Smith, by 
his courageous leadership, forced even the disaffected to work and dealt diplo-’ 
matieally with the Indians. He likewise interested England in the new colony 
by writing such a “pamphlet of newes” as his A True Relation > published in 
London in 1608. 
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Leading his ill-assorted and quarrelsome fellow colonists to work out their 
own destiny, Smith returned to England in 1609, became a colonization pro- 
moter for New England, and explored its coast in 1614. From 1615 to his 
death in 1631, he lived quietly in England devoting his time to writing, his best 
known works being The Generali Histone of Virginia , New-England , and the 
Summer Isles , London, 1624, and The True Travels, Adventures , and Observa- 
tions of Captame John Smith , London, 1630. 

Of the three selections printed here, the first is the concluding section 
of his A Map of Virginia, with a Description of the Countrey, the Commodities, 
People, Government and Religion, and contains an account of Powhatan, the 
father of Pocahontas, and a succinct review of the difficulties of the first 
Jamestown colonists, the second is an exhortation to planters from his A 
Description of New England, an important document in the extensive literature 
of colonization promotion; and the third is an exposition of his hopes for the 
Massachusetts Bay Colony from Advertisements For the unexperienced Planters 
of New England, or any where. 

[In all three selections, the texts of the original editions have been mod- 
ernized in spelling and to some extent in punctuation. Bracketed interpolations 
are editorial. Travels and Works of Captain John Smith, ed. E. Arber (Edin- 
burgh, 1910), contains complete texts.] 

From houses built after their manner like arbors ; 

A MAP OF VIRGINIA some 30, some 40 yards long; and at every 

[1612] house provision for his entertainment ac- 

cording to the time. At Werowcomoco he 
ALTHOUGH the country people be very was seated upon the north side of the river 
barbarous, yet have they amongst them Pamaunke, some 14 miles from J ames 

such government as that their Magistrates Town; where for the most part he was 

for good commanding, and their people for resident, but he took so little pleasure in 
due subjection and obeying, excel many our near neighborhood, that were able to 
places that would be counted very civil. visit him against his will m 6 or 7 hours, 

The form of their commonwealth is a that he retired himself to a place m the 

monarchical government. One as Emperor deserts at the top of the river Chicha- 

ruleth over many kings or governors. Their hamania between Youghtanund and Pow- 
clnef ruler is called Powhatan, and taketh hatan. His habitation there is called Ora- 
his name of the principal place of dwelling pakes, where he ordinarily now residetL 
called Powhatan. But his proper name is He is of personage a tall, well-propor- 
Wahunsonacoek. tioned man, with a sour look; his head 

Some countries he hath, which have somewhat gray, Ms beard so thin that it 
been his ancestors 5 , and came unto him seemeth none at all. His age near 60 ; of a 
by inheritance, as the country called Pow- very able and hardy body to endure any 
hatan, Arrohateek, Appamatuke, Pamaunke, labor. About his person ordinarily attend- 
Youghtanund, and Mattapanient. All the eth a guard of 40 or 50 of the tallest men 
rest of his Territories expressed in the Map, his country doth afford. Every night upon 
they report have been his several conquests, the 4 quarters of his house are 4 sentinels, 
In all his ancient inheritances, he hath each standing from other a flight shoot ; and 
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at every half hour one from the corps dn 
guard doth holloa, unto whom every sentinel 
doth answer round from his stand. If any 
fail, they presently send forth an officer 
that beateth him extremely. 

A mile from Orapakes m a thicket of 
wood he hath a house m which he keepeth 
his kind of treasure, as skins, copper, pearl, 
and beads, which he storeth up against the 
time of his death and burial. Here also is 
his store of red paint for ointment, and 
bows and arrows. This house is 50 or 60 
yards m length, frequented only by priests. 
At the 4 corners of this house stand 4 
images as sentinels: one of a dragon, an- 
other a bear, the 3 like a leopard, and the 
fourth like a giant-like man : all made 
evil-favoredly, according to their best work- 
manship. 

He hath as many women as he will: 
whereof when he lieth on his bed, one sit- 
teth at his head, and another at his feet; 
but when he sitteth, one sitteth on Ins right 
hand and another on his left. As he is weary 
of his women, he bestoweth them on those 
that best deserve them at his hands. 

When he dmeth or suppeth, one of his 
women, before and after meat, bnngeth him 
water in a wooden platter to wash his 
hands. Another waiteth with a bunch of 
feathers to wipe them instead of a towel, 
and the feathers when he hath wiped are 
dried again. 

His kingdom descendeth not to his sons 
nor children, but first to his brethren, 
whereof he hath 3, namely Opitchapan, 
Opechancanough, and Catataugh, and after 
their decease to his sisters. First to the 
eldest sister, then to the rest: and after 
them to the heirs male and female of the 
eldest sister; but never to the heirs of the 
males. 

[Neither] he nor any of his people un- 
derstand any letters whereby to write or 
read; the only laws whereby he ruleth is 
custom. Yet when he listeth, his will is a law 
and must be obeyed: not only as a king, 
but as half a God they esteem him. 

His inferior kings whom they call wero- 
wances are tied to rule by customs and have 


power of life and death as their command 
in that nature. But this word werowance 
which we call and conster [construe] for 
a king is a common word whereby they call 
all commanders: for they have but few 
words m their language and but few occa- 
sions to use any officers more than one 
commander, which commonly they call 
werowances . 

They all know their several lands and 
habitations and limits to fish, fowl, or hunt 
in; but they hold all of their great Wero- 
wance, Powhatan, unto whom they pay 
tribute of skins, beads, copper, pearl, deer, 
turkeys, wild beasts, and corn. What he 
eommandeth they dare not disobey m the 
least thing. It is strange to see with what 
great fear and adoration all these people do 
obey this Powhatan. For at his feet they 
present whatsover he eommandeth, and at 
the least frown of his brow, their greatest 
spirits will tremble with fear : and no mar- 
vel, for he is very terrible and tryannous 
m punishing such as offend him. 

For example, he caused certain male' 
factors to be bound hand and foot; then, 
having of many fires gathered great store 
of burning coals, they rake these eoals 
round m the form of a cockpit, and in the 
midst they cast the offenders to broil to 
death. Sometimes he causeth the heads of 
them that offend him to be laid upon the 
altar of sacrificing stone, and one with 
clubs beats out their brains. When he would 
punish any notorious enemy or malefactor, 
he causeth him to be tied to a tree, and, 
with mussel shells or reeds, the executioner 
cutteth off his joints one after another, ever 
casting what they cut off into the fire ; then 
doth he proceed with shells and reeds to 
case the skm from his head and face; then 
do they rip his belly, and so burn him with 
the tree and all. Thus themselves reported 
they executed George Cassen. 1 

Their ordinary correction is to beat them 
with cudgels. We have seen a man kneeling 
on his knees; and at Powhatan's command, 


1 Among the first planters of James- 
town, George Cassen is listed as a laborer. 
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two men have beat him on the bare skin 
till he hath fallen senseless m a swoon and 
yet never cry [cried] nor complained. 

In the year 1608 he surprised the people 
of Payankatank, his near neighbors and 
subjects. The occasion was to us unknown, 
but the manner was thus. First he sent 
divers of his men as to lodge amongst them 
that night, then the Ambuseadoes environed 
all their houses, and at the hour appointed 
they all fell to the spoil : 24 men they slew ; 
the long hair of the one side of their heads 
with the skm cased off: with shells or reeds, 
they brought away. They surprised also the 
women and the children and the Wero - 
wance. All these they present [ed] to Pow- 
hatan. The Werowance } women and chil- 
dren became his prisoners and do him serv- 
ice. 

The locks of hair with their skins he 
hanged on a line unto two trees. And thus 
he made ostentation as of a great triumph 
at Werowoeomoco, shewing them to the 
Englishmen that then came unto him, at 
his appointment : they expecting provision ; 
he, to betray them, supposed to half con- 
quer them by this spectacle of his terrible 
cruelty. 2 

And this is as much as my memory can 
call to mind worthy of note, which I have 
purposely collected to satisfy my friends of 
the true worth and quality of Virginia. 
Yet some bad natures will not stick to 
slander the country, that will slovenly spit 
at all things, especially m company where 
they can find none to contradict them. Who 
though they were scarce ever 10 miles from 
James Town, or at the most but at the 
falls; yet holding it a great disgrace that 
amongst so much action their actions were 
nothing, exclaim of all things, though they 
never adventured to know anything, nor 
ever did anything but devour the fruits of 
other men’s labors. Being for most part of 
such tender educations and small experience 
in martial accidents: because they found 
not English cities, nor such fair houses, nor 
at their own wishes any of their accustomed 
dainties, with feather beds and down pil- 
lows, taverns and alehouses in every breath- 


ing place, neither such plenty of gold and 
silver and dissolute liberty as they ex- 
pected, had little or no care of anything, 
but to pamper their bellies, to fly away with 
our pinnaces, or procure their means to 
return for England. For the country was 
to them a misery, a ruin, a death, a hell; 
and their reports here and their own actions 
there according. 

Some other there were that had yearly 
stipends to pass to and again for trans- 
portation : who to keep the mystery of 
the business m themselves, though they 
had neither time nor means to know 
much of themselves ; yet all men’s ac- 
tions or relations they so formally tuned 
to the temporizing time’s simplicity, as 
they could make their ignorances seem 
much more than all the true actors could 
by their experience. And those with 
their great words deluded the world with 
such strange promises as abused the busi- 
ness much worse than the rest. For the 
business being builded upon the foundation 
of their feigned experience, the planters, 
the money, time, and means have still mis- 
carried: yet they ever returning, and the 
planters so far absent, who could contra- 
dict their excuses? which, still to maintain 
their vainglory and estimation, from time to 
time they have used such diligence as made 
them pass for truths, though nothing more 
false And that the adventurers might be 
thus abused, let no man wonder, for the 
wisest living is soonest abused by him that 
hath a fair tongue and a dissembling heart. 

There were many in Virginia merely 
projecting verbal and idle eontemplators, 
and those so devoted to pure idleness that 
though they had lived two or three years 
in Virginia lordly, necessity itself could 
not compel them to pass the Peninsula or 
Pallisadoes of James Town; and those 
witty spirits, what would they not affirm 
in the behalf of our transporters, to get 
victual from their ships, or obtain their 
good words in England to get their passes? 

2 Smith probably refers here to a visit 
which he and a party of his men made to 
Powhatan Jannurv itffio 
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Tims from the clamors and the ignor- 
ance of false informers are sprung those 
disasters that spring m Virginia, and our 
ingenious verbalists were no less plague to 
us m Virginia than the locusts to the Egyp- 
tians. For the labor of 30 of the best only, 
preserved m Christianity, by their industry, 
the idle livers of near 200 of the rest: who 
lived near 10 months of such natural means 
as the country naturally of itself afforded. 

Notwithstanding all this and the worst 
fury of the savages, the extremity of sick- 
ness, mutinies, faction, ignorances, and 
want of victual; m all that time I lost but 
7 or 8 men: yet subjected the savages to 
our desired obedience and received contri- 
bution from 35 of their kings to protect and 
assist them against any that should assault 
them; m which order they continued true 
and faithful and as subjects to his Majesty 
so long after as I did govern there, until I 
left the country. 

Since, how they have revolted, the coun- 
try lost, and again replanted, and the 
businesses hath succeeded from time to 
time, I refer you to the relations of them 
returned from Virginia, that have been 
more diligent in such observations. 

From 

A DESCRIPTION OF NEW ENGLAND 

[1616] 

Who can desire more content that hath 
small means or but only his merit to ad- 
vance his fortune than to tread and plant 
that ground he hath purchased by the 
hazard of his life 1 ? If he have but the 
taste of virtue and magnanimity, what to 
such a mind can be more pleasant than 
planting and building a foundation for his 
posterity, got from the rude earth by God’s 
blessing and his own industry, without prej- 
udice to any? If he have any grain of 
faith or zeal in religion, what can he do 
less hurtful to any or more agreeable to 
God than to seek to convert those poor 
savages to know Christ and humanity, whose 
labors with discretion wilL triply requite 
thy charge and pains? What so truly suits 


wuth honor and honesty as the discover mg 
things unknown? erecting towns, peopling 
countries, informing the ignorant, reform- 
ing things unjust, teaching virtue, and gam 
to our native mother-country a kingdom 
to attend her: find employment for those 
that are idle because they know not what 
to do * so far from wronging any, as to 
cause posterity to remember thee; and 
remembering thee, ever honor that remem- 
brance with praise? 

Consider: what were the beginnings and 
endings of the monarchies of the Chaldeans, 
the Syrians, the Grecians, and Romans, but 
this one rule; what was it they would not 
do, for the good of the commonwealth or 
their mother-city? For example: Rome, 
what made her such a monarchess, but only 
the adventures of her youth, not in riots at 
home, but m dangers abroad? and the 
justice and judgment out of their experi- 
ence when they grew aged. What was their 
rum and hurt but this: the excess of idle- 
ness, the fondness of parents, the want of 
experience in magistrates, the admiration 
of their undeserved honors, the contempt 
of true merit, their unjust jealousies, their 
politic incredulities, their hypocritical seem- 
ing goodness, and their deeds of secret 
lewdness ? finally, in fine, growing only 
formal temporists, all that their predeces- 
sors got in many years, they lost in few 
days. Those by their pam and virtues be- 
came lords of the world , they by their ease 
and vices became slaves to their servants. 
This is the difference betwixt the use of 
arms m the field and on the monuments 
of stones, the golden age and the leaden 
age, prosperity and misery, justice and cor- 
ruption, substance and shadows, words and 
deeds, experience and imagination, making 
commonwealths and marring common- 
wealths, the fruits of virtue and the con- 
clusions of vice. 

Then, who would live at home idly (or 
think in himself any worth to live) only to 
eat, drink, and sleep, and so die? Or by 
consuming that carelessly, his friends got 
worthily? Or by using that miserably, that 
maintained virtue honestly? Or for being 
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descended nobly, pine with the vain vaunt 
of great kindred, m penury? Or (to main- 
tain a silly show of bravery) toil out thy 
heart, soul, and time basely, by shifts, 
tricks, cards, and dice? Or by relating 
news of others’ actions shark here or there 
for a dinner or supper; deceive thy 
friends, by fair promises and dissimula- 
tion, m borrowing where thou never in- 
tendest to pay; offend the laws, surfeit 
with excess, burden thy country, abuse 
thyself, despair m want, and then couzen 
thy kindred, yea even thine own brother, 
and wish thy parents’ death (I will not say 
damnation) to have their estates? though 
thou seest what honors and rewards the 
world yet hath for them [who] will seek 
them and worthily deserve them. 

I would be sorry to offend or that any 
should mistake my honest meaning: for I 
wish good to all, hurt to none. But rich 
men for the most part are grown to that 
dotage, through their pride in their wealth, 
as though there were no accident could 
end it or their life. 

And what hellish care do such take to 
make it their own misery and their coun- 
try’s spoil, especially when there is most 
need of their employment? drawing by all 
manner of inventions, from the prince and 
his honest subjects, even the vital spirits of 
their powers and estates: as if their bags 
or brags were so powerful a defence, the 
malicious could not assault them ; when 
they are the only bait, to cause us not to 
be only assaulted, but betrayed and mur- 
dered m our own security, ere we well 
perceive it. 

May not the miserable ruin of Con- 
stantinople, their impregnable walls, riches, 
and pleasures [at] last taken by the Turk 
(which are but a bit, in comparison of 
their now mightiness) remember us of the 
effects of private covetousness? at which 
time the good emperor held himself nch 
enough, to have such rich subjects, so for- 
mal in all excess of vanity, all kind of 
delicacy and prodigality. His poverty when 
the Turk besieged, the citizens (whose mer- 
chandizing thoughts were only to get 


wealth, little conceiving the desperate reso- 
lution of a valiant expert enemy) left the 
emperor so long to his conclusions, having 
spent all he had to pay his young, raw, 
discontented soldiers, that suddenly he, 
they, and their city were all a prey to the 
devouring Turk. And what they would not 
spare for the maintenance of them who 
adventured their lives to defend them did 
serve only their enemies to torment them, 
their friends and country, and all Chris- 
tendom to this present day. Let this 
lamentable example remember you that are 
rich (seeing there are such great thieves 
m the world to rob you) not to grudge to 
lend some proportion to breed them that 
have little, yet are willing to learn how to 
defend you : for it is too late when the deed 
is a-domg. 

The Romans’ estate hath been worse 
than this: for the mere covetousness and 
extortion of a few of them so moved the 
rest that, not having any employment but 
contemplation, their great judgments grew 
to so great malice as themselves were suf- 
ficient to destroy themselves by faction: 
let tins move you to embrace employment 
for those whose educations, spirits, and 
judgments want but your purses, not only 
to prevent such accustomed dangers, but 
also to gam more thereby than you 
have. . . . 

My purpose is not to persuade children 
from their parents, men from their wives, 
nor servants from their masters : only such 
as with free consent may be spared: but 
that each parish or village, m city or 
country, that will but apparel their father- 
less children, of thirteen or fourteen years 
of age, or young married people, that have 
small wealth to live on: here by their 
labor may live exceeding well: provided 
always that first there be a sufficient power 
to command them, houses to receive them, 
means to defend them, and meet provisions 
for them. . * . 

Who seeth not what is the greatest good 
of the Spaniard but these new conclusions 
m searching those unknown parts of the 
unknown world ' 9 By which means he dives 
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even into the very secrets of all his neigh- 
bors and the most part of the world: and 
when the Portugal [Portuguese] and Span- 
iard had found the East and West Indies, 
how many did condemn themselves, that 
did not accept of that honest offer of noble 
Columbus? who, upon our neglect, brought 
them to it, persuading ourselves the world 
had no such places as they had found: 
and yet ever since we find they still (from 
time to time) have found new lands, new 
nations, and trades, and still daily do find 
both in Asia, Africa, Terra Incognita, and 
America ; so that there is neither sol- 
dier nor mechanic, from the lord to the 
beggar, but those parts afford them all 
employment : and discharge their native 
soil of so many thousands of all sorts that 
else, by their sloth, pride, and imperfec- 
tions, would long ere this have troubled 
their neighbors or have eaten the pride of 
Spam itself, 

Now he knows little that knows not 
England may well spare many more people 
than Spam and is as well able to furnish 
them with all manner of necessaries. And 
seeing, for all they have, they cease not 
still to search that they have not and 
know not, it is strange we should be so dull 
as not [to] maintain that which we have 
and pursue that we know. 

From 

ADVERTISEMENTS 

[1631] 

The wars in Europe, Asia, and Africa 
taught me how to subdue the wild savages 
in Virginia and New England m America ; 
which now after many a stormy blast of 
ignorant contradictors, projectors, and un- 
dertakers, both they and I have been so 
tossed and tortured into so many extremi- 
ties, as despair was the next we both ex- 
pected, till it pleased God now at last to 
stir up some good minds, that I hope will 
produce glory to God, honor to his Maj- 
esty, and profit to his kingdoms ; although 
all our plantations have been so foiled 
and abused, their best good willers have 


been for the most part discouraged, and 
their good intents disgraced, as the general 
history of them will at large truly relate 
[to] you. 

Pardon me if I offend m loving that I 
have cherished truly by the loss of my 
prime fortunes, means, and youth* if it 
over-glad me to see industry herself ad- 
venture now to make use of my aged en- 
deavors, not by such (I hope) as rumour 
doth report, a many of discontented Brown- 
lsts, Anabaptists, Papists, Puritans, Sep- 
aratists, and such factious Humorists: for 
no such they will suffer among them, if 
known, as many of the clnef of them 
[John Winthrop, etc.] have assured me; 
and the much conferences I have had with 
many of them doth confidently persuade me 
to write thus much m their behalf. 

I mean not the Browmsts of Leyden and 
Amsterdam at New Plymouth, who al- 
though by accident, ignorance, and wilful- 
ness have endured, with a wonderful pa- 
tience, many losses and extremities; yet 
they subsist and prosper so well, not any 
of them will abandon the country, but to 
the utmost of their powers increase their 
numbers. But of those which are gone 
within this eighteen months [April, 1629 — 
October, 1630] for Cape Anne and the 
Bay of Massachusetts. Those which are 
their chief undertakers are gentlemen of 
good estate, some of 500, some a thousand 
pound land a year, all winch they say they 
will sell for the advancing this harmless 
and pious work; men of good credit and 
well-beloved in their country, not such as 
fly for debt or any scandal at home, and 
are good Catholic Protestants according to 
the reformed Church of England; if not, 
it is well they are gone. The rest of them 
men of good means, or arts, occupations, 
and qualities, much more fit for such a 
business and better furnished of all neces- 
saries if they arrive well than was ever 
any plantation went out of England. 

I will not say but some of them may be 
more precise than needs, nor that they all 
he so good as they should be; for Christ 
had but twelve apostles, and one was a 
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traitor: and if there be no dissemblers 
among them, it is more than a wonder; 
therefore do not condemn all for some. 
But however they have as good authority 
from his Majesty as they could desire* 
if they do ill, the loss is but their own; if 
well, a great glory and exceeding good to 
this kingdom, to make good at last what 
all our former conclusions have disgraced. 

Now they take not that course the Vir- 


ginia Company did for the planters there; 
their purses and lives were subject to some 
few here in London who were never there, 
that consumed all in arguments, projects, 
and their own conceits: every year trying 
new conclusions, altering everything yearly 
as they altered opinions, till they had con- 
sumed more than two hundred thousand 
pounds and near eight thousand men’s 
lives. 


Walam Olum 

[Date uncertain] 


CONSTANTINE SAMUEL RAFINESQUE, of French-German descent, 
born in Galata, a suburb of Constantinople, Oct. 22, 1783, visited the United 
States m 1802, then went to Sicily, where he carried on business under the 
name of his mother’s family, “ Schmaltz,” returned to the United States in 
1815, served as “Professor of Historical and Natural Sciences” at Transylvania 
University, Lexington, Kentucky, from 1819 to 1826, and died in Philadelphia, 
Sept. 18, 1840. A prolific writer of scientific and antiquarian essays, Rafinesque 
copied in 1820 a collection of bark or board plates incised and painted with the 
picture writings of the Lenape or Delaware Indians and in 1822 the verses in 
Lenape dialect that were supposed to accompany each ideograph. 

Rafinesque published a translation of this Walam Olum or “Red Score” 
in 1836. This translation was once thought to be a forgery, but the manuscript 
of Rafinesque’s copy of the original is now regarded as a fairly accurate ren- 
dering of some later copy of a very early oral culture-saga of the Lenape, “the 
earliest American book,” as it has been called. [The following translation of 
the entire Walam Olum is reprinted from Library of Aboriginal American 
Literature , ed. D. G. Brinton, Vol. V, Philadelphia, 1885, pp. 171-217. Brackets 
and parentheses are Brinton’s to indicate interpolations or problematical ren- 
derings. 


I 

At first, in that place, at all times, above the earth, 

On the earth, [was] an extended fog, and there the great Manito was. 

At first, forever, lost in space, everywhere, the great Manito was. 

He made the extended land and the sky. 

He made the sun, the moon, the stars. 5 

fie made them all to move evenly. 

Then the wind blew violently, and it cleared, and the water flowed off far and strong. 
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And groups of islands grew newly, and there remained. 

Anew spoke the great Manito, a mamto to manitos, 

To beings, mortals, souls and all, 10 

And ever after he was a manito to men, and their grandfather. 

He gave the first mother, the mother of beings 

He gave the fish, he gave the turtles, he gave the beasts, he gave the birds. 

But an evil Manito made evil beings only, monsters . . . 

He made the files, he made the gnats. 15 

All beings were then friendly. 

Truly the manitos were active and kindly 

To those very first men, and to those first mothers , fetched them wives, 

And fetched them food, when first they desired it. 

All had cheerful knowledge, all had leisure, all thought m gladness. 20 

But very secretly an evil being, a mighty magician, came on earth, 

And with him brought badness, quarreling, unhappiness, 

Brought bad weather, brought sickness, brought death. 

All this took place of old on the earth, beyond the great tide-water, at the first. 

II 

Long ago there was a mighty snake and beings evil to men. 25 

This mighty snake hated those who were there (and) greatly disquieted those whom 
he hated. 

They both did harm, they both injured each other, both were not in peace. 

Driven from their homes they fought with this murderer. 

The mighty snake firmly resolved to harm the men. 

He brought three persons, he brought a monster, he brought a rushing water. 30 

Between the hills the water rushed and rushed, dashing through and through, destroying 
much. 

Nanabush, the Strong White One, grandfather of beings, grandfather of men, was on 
the Turtle Island. 

There he was walking and creating, as he passed by and created the turtle. 

Beings and men all go forth, they walk m the floods and shallow waters, down stream 
thither to the Turtle Island. 

there were many fishes, which ate some of them. 35 

The Manito daughter, coming, helped with her canoe, helped all, as they came and came. 
[And also] Hanabush, Nanabush, the grandfather of all, the grandfather of beings, the 
grandfather of men, the grandfather of the turtle. 

The men then were together on the turtle, like to turtles. 

Frightened on the turtle, they prayed on the turtle that what was spoiled should be 
restored. 40 

The water ran off, the earth dried, the lakes were at rest, all was silent, and the mighty 
snake departed. 


Ill 

After the rushing waters (had subsided) the Lenape of the turtle were close together, in 
< hollow houses, living together there. 

It freezes where they abode, it snows where they abode, it storms where they abode, it is 
cold where they abode. 
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At this northern place they speak favorably of mild, cool (lands), with many deer 
and buffaloes. 

As they journeyed, some being strong, some rich, they separated into house-builders 
and hunters , 45 

The strongest, the most united, the purest, were the hunters 

The hunters showed themselves at the north, at the east, at the south, at the west. 

In that ancient country, in that northern country, in that turtle country, the best of the 
Lenape were the Turtle men. 

All the cabin fires of that land were disquieted, and all said to their priest, “Let us go.” 
To the Snake land to the east they went forth, going away, earnestly grieving. 50 

Split asunder, weak, trembling, their land burned, they went, torn and broken, to the 
Snake Island. 

Those from the north being free, without care, went forth from the land of snow, in 
different directions 

The fathers of the Bald Eagle and the White Wolf remain along the sea, rich m fish 
and mussels. 

Floating up the streams in their canoes, our fathers were rich, they were m the light, 
when they were at those islands. 55 

Head Beaver and Big Bird said, 

“Let us go to Snake Island,” they said. 

All say they will go along to destroy all the land. 

Those of the north agreed, 

Those of the east agreed. 

Over the water, the frozen sea, 60 

They went to enjoy it. 

On the wonderful, slippery water, 

On the stone-hard water all went, 

On the great Tidal Sea, the mussel-bearing sea. 

Ten thousand at night, 65 

All m one night, 

To the Snake Island, to the east, at night, 

They walk and walk, all of them. 

The men from the north, the east, the south, 

The Eagle clan, the Beaver elan, the Wolf clan, 70 

The best men, the rich men, the head men, 

Those with wives, those with daughters, those with dogs, 

They all come, they tarry at the land of the spruce pines; 

Those from the west come with hesitation, 

Esteeming highly their old home at the Turtle land. 75 

IV 

Long ago the fathers of the Lenape were at the land of spruce pines. 

Hitherto the Bald Eagle band had been the pipe bearer, 

While they were searching for the Snake Island, that great and fine land. 

They having died, the hunters, about to depart, met together. 

All say to Beautiful Head, “Be thou chief.” 

“Coming to the Snakes, slaughter at that Snake hill, that they leave it.” 

All of the Snake tribe were weak, and hid themselves in the Swampy Yales. 


80 
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After Beautiful Head, White Owl was chief at Spruce Pine land. 

After him, Keeping-Guard was chief of that people. 

After him, Snow Bird was chief; he spoke of the south, 85 

That our fathers should possess it by scattering abroad. 

Snow Bird went south, White Beaver went east. 

The Snake land was at the south, the great Spruce Pine land was toward the shore; 
To the east was the Fish land, toward the lakes was the buffalo land. 

After Snow Bird, the Seizer was chief, and all were killed, 90 

The robbers, the snakes, the evil men, the stone men. 

After the Seizer there were ten chiefs, and theie was much warfare south and east. 
After them, the Peaceable was chief at Snake land. 

After him, Not-Blaek was chief, who was a straight man. 

After him, Much-Loved was chief, a good man. 95 

After him, No-Blood was chief, who walked m cleanliness. 

After him, Snow-Father was chief, he of the big teeth. 

After him, Tally-Maker was chief, who made records. 

After him, Shiverer-with-Cold was chief, who went south to the corn land. 

After him, Corn-Breaker was chief, who brought about the planting of corn. 100 

After him, the Strong-Man was chief, who was useful to the chieftains. 

After him, the Salt-Man was chief ; after him the Little-One was chief. 

There was no ram, and no corn, so they moved further seaward 
At the place of eaves, m the buffalo land, they at last had food, on a pleasant plain. 
After the Little-One (came) the Fatigued; after him, the Stiff-One. 105 

After him, the Reprover; disliking him, and unwilling (to remain), 

Being angry, some went off secretly, moving east. 

The wise ones who remained made the Loving-One chief. 

They settled again on the Yellow river, and had much corn on stoneless soil. 

All being friendly, the Affable was chief, the first of that name. 110 

He was very good, this Affable, and came as a friend to all the Lenape. 

After this good one, Strong-Buffalo was chief and pipe-bearer. 

Big- Owl was chief; White Bird was chief. 

The Willmg-One was chief and priest; he made festivals. 

Rieh-Agam was chief; the Pamted-One was chief. 115 

White-Fowl was chief; again there was war, north and south. 

The Wolf-wise-m-Counsel was chief. 

He knew how to make war on all; he slew Strong-Stone. 

The Always-Ready-One was chief; he fought against the Snakes. 

The Strong-Good-One was chief; he fought against the northerners. 120 

The Lean-One was chief; he fought against the Tawa people. 

The Opossum-Like was chief; he fought m sadness, 

And said, “They are many, let us go together to the east, to the sunrise.” 

They separated at Fish river; the lazy ones remained there. 

Cabin-Man was chief; the Talligewi possessed the east. 125 

Strong-Friend was chief ; he desired the eastern land. 

Some passed on east; the Talega ruler killed some of them. 

All say, in unison, “War, war.” 

The Talamatan, friends from the north, come, and all go together. 

The Sharp-One was chief; he was the pipe-bearer beyond the river. 

They rejoiced greatly that they should fight and slay the Talega towns. 


130 
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The Stirrer was chief; the Talega towns were to© strong. 

The Fire-Builder was chief ; they all gave to him many towns. 

The Breaker-in-Pieces was chief ; all the Talega go south. 

He-has-Pleasure was chief; all the people rejoice. 135 

They stay south of the lakes ; the Talamatan friends north of the lakes. 

When Long-and-Mild was chief, those who were not his friends conspired. 

Truthful-Man was chief; the Talamatans made war. 

Just-and-True was chief; the Talamatans trembled. 

V 


All were peaceful, long ago, there at the Talega land. 140 

The Pipe-Bearer was chief at the White river. 

White-Lynx was chief; much corn was planted. 

Goo d-and- Strong was chief; the people were many. 

The Recorder was chief ; he painted the records. 

Pretty-Blue-Bird was chief; there was much fruit. 145 

Always-There was chief; the towns were many. 

Paddler-up-Stream was elnef , he was much on the rivers. 

Little Cloud was chief; many departed, 

The Nanticokes and the Shawnees going to the south. 

Big-Beaver was chief, at the White Salt Lick. 150 

The Seer, the praised one, went to the v T est. 

He went to the west, to the southwest, to the western villages. 

The Rich-Do wn-River-Man was chief, at Talega river. 

The Walker was chief; there was much war. 

Again with the Tawa people, again with the Stone people, again with the northern 
people. 155 

Grandfatlier-of-Boats was chief; he went to lands in boats. 

Snow-Hunter was chief; he went to the north land. 

Look- About was chief; he went to the Talega mountains. 

East-Villager was chief; he was east of Talega. 

A great land and a wide land was the east land, 160 

A land without snakes, a rich land, a pleasant land. 

Great Fighter was chief, toward the north. 

At the Straight nver, River-Loving was chief. 

Becoming-Fat was chief at Sassafras land. 

All the hunters made wampum again at the great sea. 165 

Red- Arrow was chief at the stream again. 

The Painted-Man was chief at the Mighty Water. 

The Easterners and the Wolves go northeast. 

Good-Fighter was chief, and went to the north. 

The Mengwe, the Lynxes, all trembled. 170 

Again an Affable was chief, and made peace with all, 

All were friends, all were united, under this great chief, 

Great-Beaver was chief, remaining in Sassafras land, 

White-Body was chief on the sea shore. 

Peace-Maker was chief, friendly to all. 175 


He-Makes-Mistakes was chief, hurriedly coming. 
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At this time whites came on the Eastern sea. 

Much-Honored w T as chief ; he was prosperous. 

Well-Praised was chief; he fought at the south. 

He fought in the land of the Talega and Koweta. 

White-Otter was chief; a friend of the Talamatans. 

White-Horn was chief ; he went to the Talega, 

To the ITilini, to the Shawnees, to the Kanawha s 
Commg-as-a-Friend was chief, he went to the Great Lakes, 

Visiting all his children, all his friends. 

Cranberry-Eater was chief, friend of the Ottawas 
North- Walker was chief; he made festivals. 

Slow-Gatherer was chief at the shore. 

As three were desired, three those were who grew forth, 

The Unami, the Minsi, the Chikim. 

Man-Who-Fails was chief; he fought the Mengwe. 

He-is-Friendly was chief; he seared the Mengwe. 

Saluted was chief ; thither, 

Over there, on the Scioto, he had foes. 

White- Crab was chief; a friend of the shore. 

Watcher was chief; he looked toward the sea. 

At this time, from north and south, the whites came. 

They are peaceful ; they have great things ; who are they # 

SYNOPSIS OF THE WALAM OLUM 
(Reprinted, with some omissions, from Brmton, op. cit ., pp. 166-168) 

I 

The formation of the universe by the Great Manito is described. In the primal fog 
and watery waste he formed land and sky, and the heavens cleared. He then created 
men and animals. These lived in peace and joy until a certain evil manito came, and 
sowed discord and misery. . . . The notion of the earth rising from the primal waters 
is strictly a part of the earliest Algonkin mythology. . . . 

II 

The Evil Manito, who now appears under the guise of a gigantic serpent, deter- 
mines to destroy the human race, and for that purpose brings upon them a flood of 
water. Many perish, but a certain number escape to the turtle, that is, to solid land, 
and are there protected by Nanabush (Manibozho or Michabo). They pray to him for 
assistance, and he caused the water to disappear, and the great serpent to depart. 

This canto is a brief reference to the conflict between the Algonkin hero god and 
the serpent of the waters, originally, doubtless, a meteorological myth. It is an ancient 
and authentic aboriginal legend, shared both by Iroquois and Algonkins, under slightly 
different forms. In one aspect, it is the Flood or Deluge Myth 

III 

The waters having disappeared, the home of the tribe is described as in a cold 
northern clime. This they concluded to leave in search of warmer lands. Having divided 
their people into a warrior and a peaceful class, they journeved southward, toward 
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what is called the “ Snake land.” They approached this land in winter, over a frozen 
river. Their number was large, but all had not joined m the expedition with equal 
willingness, their members at the west preferring their ancient seats m the north to the 
uncertainty of southern conquests. They, however, finally united with the other bands, 
and they all moved south to the land of spruce pines. 

IY 

The first sixteen verses record the gradual conquest of most of the Snake land. It 
seems to have required the successive efforts of six or seven head chiefs, one after 
another, to bring this about, probably but a small portion at a time yielding to the 
attacks of these enemies. Its position is described as being to the southwest, and in 
the interior of the country. Here they first learned to cultivate maize. 

The remainder of the canto is taken up with a long list of chiefs, and with the 
removal of the tribe, m separate bands and at different times, to the east. In this jour- 
ney from the Snake land to the east, they encountered and had long wars with the 
Talega. These lived m strong towns, but by the aid of the Hurons (Talamatans), they 
overcame them and drove them to the south. 

Y 

Having conquered the Talegas, the Lenape possessed their land and that of the 
Snake people, and for a certain time enjoyed peace and abundance. Then occurred a 
division of their people, some, as Nantoeokes and Shawnees, going to the south, others 
to the west, and later, the majority toward the east, arriving finally at the Salt sea, the 
Atlantic ocean. Thence a portion turned north and east, and encountered the Iroquois. 
Still later, the three sub-tribes of the Lenape settled themselves definitely along the 
Delaware river, and received the geographical names by which they were known, as 
Mmsi, Unami and Unalachtgo. They were often at war with the Iroquois, generally 
successfully. Rumors of the whites had reached them, and finally these strangers ap- 
proached the river, both from the north (New York Bay) and the south. Here the 
song closes. 


1590 ~ William Bradford ~ 1657 

BORN in 1590 in Ansterfield, England, of Yorkshire farming folk, William 
Bradford became an ardent student of the Scriptures at the age of twelve, 
joined a dissenting group that met at the house of William Brewster in Scrooby, 
and left England with them when, organized into a Separatist Church, they 
decided to remove to the Low Countries to escape persecution by intolerant 
Anglicans. After living first at Amsterdam and then at Leyden, they pondered 
emigration to America, but only a part of the Leyden congregation resolved 
to go. Through the good offices of Sir Edward Sandys they gained permission 
to found an independent settlement on land granted to the Virginia Company 
of London. From London promoters they obtained capital for their venture and 
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from James I. the promise that they would not be molested in their new home 
if they stirred up no strife. 

Led by Brewster and Bradford, they sailed m 1620 from Delft Haven via 
Southampton and Plymouth, England, arrived early in November at Cape Cod 
in the Mayflower after much buffeting by adverse weather, and founded 
Plymouth, Massachusetts, which was m territory under the jurisdiction of the 
Council for New England rather than the Virginia Company of London. Their 
backers m England secured a patent in 1621 from the Council, and their 
leaders purchased this patent in 1629-30 , but the colony was never the recipient 
of a royal charter. In 1691 the Plymouth colony was merged with that of 
Massachusetts Bay. Whereas the settlers of the latter were moderate Puritans or 
congregationalists who preferred not to think of themselves as separated from 
the Church of England, those of Plymouth, by their insistence on Separatism, 
were nearer the left-wing or radical fringe of the complex Puritan movement. 

Bradford became second governor of Plymouth Colony in 1621 and held 
that office during thirty of the remaining thirty-six years of Ins life. He began 
writing his History in 1630 and probably brought it to completion about 1650, 
seven years before his death The History remained in manuscript form for 
more than 200 years Used freely by early New England historians, it was 
finally believed to be lost irrecoverably. By good luck and shrewd literary de- 
tective work, it was located in the Fulham Library, England, by Charles Deane 
m 1855 and first published, under his editorship and the auspices of the 
Massachusetts Historical Society, in 1856. The edition of William T. Davis, 
New York, 1908, is one of the volumes in the series, Original Narratives of Early 
American History . 

[The present selections are modernized in spelling, punctuation, and, to 
some extent, in paragraphing. Titles have been supplied by the present editors.] 

From though under many colors and pretences, 

HISTORY OF PLYMOUTH endeavored to have the episcopal dignity 

PLANTATION (after the popish manner) with their large 

[1856 (written 1630-1650)] power and jurisdiction still retained; with 

all those courts, canons, and ceremonies, 
The Decision to Leave England together with all such livings, revenues, 

and subordinate officers, with other such 
THE one side labored to have the right means as formerly upheld their anti-Chris- 
worship of God and discipline of Christ tian greatness, and enabled them with 
established in the church, according to the lordly and tyrannous power to persecute the 
simplicity of the gospel, without the mix- poor servants of God. This contention was 
ture of men’s inventions, and to have and so great as neither the honor of God, the 
be ruled by the laws of God’s word dis- common persecution, nor the mediation of 
pensed in those offices and by those officers Mr. Calvin and other worthies of the Lord 
of pastors, teachers, and elders, etc., ac- in those places, could prevail with those 
cording to the Scriptures, The other party, thus episeopally minded, but they pro- 
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ceeded by all means to disturb the peace of 
this poor persecuted church, even so far as 
to charge (very unjustly and ungodlily, yet 
prelate-like) some of their chief opposers 
with rebellion and high treason against the 
Emperor and other such crimes. 

And this contention died not with Queen 
Mary, nor was left beyond the seas, but at 
her death these people returning into Eng- 
land under gracious Queen Elizabeth, many 
of them were preferred to bishopries and 
other promotions, according to their aims 
and desires, that inveterate hatred against 
the holy discipline of Christ in his church 
hath continued to this day. In so much 
that for fear it should prevail, all plots 
and devices have been used to keep it out, 
incensing the queen and state against it 
as dangeious for the commonwealth; and 
that it was most needful that the funda- 
mental points of religion should be pleached 
in those ignorant and superstitious times; 
and to win the weak and ignorant, they 
might retain divers harmless ceremonies; 
and though it were to be wished that divers 
things were reformed, yet this was not a 
season for it. And many the like, to stop 
the mouths of the more godly, to bring 
them over to yield to one ceremony after 
another and one corruption after another; 
by these wiles beguiling some and corrupt- 
ing others till at length they began to per- 
secute all the zealous professors in the 
land (though they knew little what this 
discipline meant) both by word and deed, 
if they would not submit to their cere- 
monies and become slaves to them and 
their popish trash, which have no ground in 
the word of God but are relies of that man 
of sin. And the more the light of the gos- 
pel grew, the more they urged their sub- 
scriptions to these corruptions. So as (not- 
withstanding all their former pretences 
and fair colors) they whose eyes God had 
not justly blinded might easily see whereto 
these tilings tended. And to cast contempt 
the more upon the sincere servants of God, 
they opprobriously and most injuriously 
gave unto and imposed upon them that 
name of Puritans, which it is said the 


Novatians 1 out of pride did assume and 
take unto themselves. And lamentable it 
is to see the effects which have followed. 
Religion hath been disgraced, the godly 
grieved, afflicted, persecuted, and many ex- 
iled, sundry have lost their lives m prisons 
and other ways. On the other hand, sm 
hath been countenanced, ignorance, pro- 
faneness, and atheism increased, and the 
papists encouraged to hope again for a 
day. . . . 

So many therefore of these professors as 
saw the evil of these things in these parts, 
and whose hearts the Lord had touched 
with heavenly zeal for his truth, they shook 
off this yoke of anti- Christian bondage, and 
as the Lord's free people joined them- 
selves (by a covenant of the Lord) into a 
church estate, in the fellowship of the gos- 
pel, to walk m all his ways, made known or 
to be made known unto them, according to 
their best endeavors, whatsoever it should 
cost them, the Lord assisting them. And 
that it cost them something this ensuing 
Instory will declare. 

These people became two distinct bodies 
or churches and in regard of distance of 
place did congregate severally, for they 
w r ere of sundry towns and villages, some 
in Nottinghamshire, some of Lincolnshire, 
and some of Yorkshire, where they border 
nearest together. In one of these churches 
(besides others of note) was Mr. John 
Smith, a man of able gifts and a good 
preacher, who afterwards was chosen their 
pastor. But these afterwards falling into 
some errors m the Low Countries, there 
(for the most part) buried themselves and 
their names. 

But in this other church (which must be 
the subject of our discourse) besides other 
worthy men, was Mr. Richard Clifton, a 
grave and reverend preacher, w r ho by his 
pains and diligence had done much good, 
and under God had been a means of the 


1 A sect of Roman Christians who in 
251, under the leadership of L. Noviatianus, 
caused a schism which lasted for several 
centuries. 
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conversion of many. And also that famous 
and worthy man Mr. John Robinson, who 
afterwards was their pastor for many 
years until the Lord took him away by 
death. Also Mr. William Brewster, a rev- 
erent man, who afterwards was chosen an 
elder of the church and lived with them 
till old age. 

But after these things they could not 
long continue in any peaceable condition, 
but were hunted and persecuted on every 
side, so as their former afflictions weie but 
as flea-bitings in comparison of these which 
now came upon them. For some were taken 
and clapped up m prison, others had their 
houses beset and watched night and day, 
and hardly escaped their hands; and the 
most were fain to fly and leave their houses 
and habitations and the means of their 
livelihood. Yet these and many other sharp- 
er things which afterwards befell them 
were no other than they looked for, and 
therefore f were the better prepared to bear 
them by the assistance of God’s grace and 
spirit. Yet seeing themselves thus molested 
and that there was no hope of their con- 
tinuance there, by a joint consent they re- 
solved to go into the Low Countries, where 
they heard was freedom of religion for all 
men, as also how sundry from London and 
other parts of the land had been exiled 
and persecuted for the same cause, and 
were gone thither, and lived at Amsterdam 
and in other places of the land. So, after 
they had continued together about a year 
and kept their meetings every Sabbath in 
one place or other, exercising the worship 
of God amongst themselves, notwithstand- 
ing all the diligence and malice of their 
adversaries, they seeing they could no 
longer continue in that condition, they re- 
solved to get over into Holland as they 
could, which was in the year 1607 and 1608, 
of which more at large in the next chapter. 

The Decision to Leave Leyden 

. . * After they had lived m this city 
about some 11 or 12 years (which is the 
more observable being the whole time of 


that famous truce between that state and 
the Spaniards) and sundry of them were 
taken away by death and many others 
began to be well stricken m years (the 
grave mistress, Experience, having taught 
them many things), those prudent gover- 
nors, with sundry of the sagest members, 
began both deeply to apprehend their pres- 
ent dangers and wisely to foresee the future 
and think of timely remedy. In the agitation 
of their thoughts, and much discourse of 
things hereabout, at length they began to 
incline to this conclusion — of removal to 
some other place. Not out of any new- 
fangledness or other such like giddy humor, 
by which men are oftentimes transported 
to their great hurt and danger, but for 
sundry weighty and solid reasons, some 
of the chief of which I will here briefly 
touch 

And first, they saw and found by experi- 
ence the hardness of the place and coun- 
try to be such, as few in comparison would 
come to them and fewer that would bide it 
out and continue with them. For many 
that came to them and many more that 
desired to he with them could not endure 
that great labor and hard fare, with other 
inconveniences, which they underwent and 
were contented with. But though they loved 
their persons, approved their cause, and 
honored their sufferings, yet they left them, 
as it were, weeping, as Orpah did her 
mother-in-law, Naomi, or as those Romans 
did Cato in Utica, who desired to be ex- 
cused and borne with, though they could 
not all be Catos. 2 For many, though they 
desired to enjoy the ordinances of God in 
their purity and the liberty of the gospel 
with them, yet, alas, they admitted of bon- 
dage, with danger of conscience, rather than 
to endure those hardships; yea, some pre- 
ferred and chose the prisons in England 
rather than this liberty in Holland, with 
these afflictions. But it was thought that if 

2 These allusions to the Book of Ruth in 
the Bible and to Plutarch’s Life of Cato 
the Younger illustrate Bradford’s fusion 
ot Christian and classical learning, so typ- 
ical of the Renaissance man of letters. 
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a better and easier place of living could be 
had, it would draw many and take away 
these discouragements. Yea, their pastor 
would often say that many of those who 
both wrote and preached now against them, 
if they were m a place where they might 
have liberty and live comfortably, they 
would then practice as they did. 

Secondly, they saw that though the peo- 
ple generally bore all these difficulties very 
cheerfully and with a resolute courage, 
being in the best and strength of their 
years, yet old age began to steal on many 
of them (and their great and continual 
labors, with other crosses and sorrows, 
hastened it before the time) so as it was not 
only probably thought, but apparently seen, 
that within a few years more they would be 
m danger to scatter, by necessity's pressing 
them, or sink under their burdens, or both. 
And therefore, according to the divine 
proverb that a wise man seeth the plague 
when it eometh and hideth himself (Pro.- 
22.3.), so they, like skillful and beaten 
soldiers, were fearful either to be entrapped 
or surrounded by their enemies, so as 
they should neither be able to fight nor fly; 
and therefore thought it better to dislodge 
betimes to some place of better advantage 
and less danger, if any such could be found. 

Thirdly, as necessity was a taskmaster 
over them, so they were forced to be such, 
not only to their servants, but in a sort to 
their dearest children; the which, as it did 
not a little wound the tender hearts of many 
a loving father and mother, so it produced 
likewise sundry sad and sorrowful effects. 
For many of their children, that were of 
best dispositions and gracious inclinations, 
having learned to bear the yoke in their 
youth and willing to bear part of their 
parents' burden, were oftentimes so op- 
pressed with their heavy labors that, though 
their minds were free and willing, yet their 
bodies bowed under the weight of the same 
and became decrepit in their early youth, 
the vigor of nature being consumed in the 
very bud, as it were. But that which was 
most lamentable, and of all sorrows to be 
borne, was that many of their children, by 


these occasions and the great licentious- 
ness of youth in that country and the mani- 
fold temptations of the place, were drawn 
away by evil examples into extravagant and 
dangerous courses, getting the reins off 
their necks and departing from their par- 
ents. Some became soldiers, others took 
upon them far voyages by sea, and others 
some worse courses tending to dissoluteness 
and the danger of their souls, to the great 
grief of their parents and dishonor of Grod. 
So that they saw their posterity would be 
in danger to degenerate and be corrupted. 

Lastly (and which was not least), a great 
hope and inward zeal they had of laying 
some good foundation, or at least to make 
some way thereunto, for the propagating 
and advancing the gospel of the kingdom of 
Christ m those remote parts of the world; 
yea, though they should be but even as 
stepping-stones unto others for the per- 
forming of so great a work. 

These and some other like reasons moved 
them to undertake this resolution of their 
removal; the which they afterward pros- 
ecuted with so great difficulties, as by the 
sequel will appear. 

The place they had thoughts on was some 
of those vast and unpeopled countries of 
America, which are fruitful and fit for 
habitation, being devoid of all civil in- 
habitants, where there are only savage 
and brutish men, which range up and down 
little otherwise than the wild beasts of the 
same. This proposition being made public 
and coming to the scanning of all, it raised 
many variable opinions amongst men and 
caused many fears and doubts among them- 
selves. Some, from their reasons and hopes 
conceived, labored to stir up and encourage 
the rest to undertake and prosecute the 
same; others, again, out of their fears, ob- 
jected against it and sought to divert from 
it, alleging many things, and those neither 
unreasonable nor unprobable, as that it was 
a great design and subject to many uncon- 
ceivable perils and dangers; as, besides the 
casualties of the seas (which none can be 
freed from), the length of the voyage was 
such, as the weak bodies of women and 
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other persons worn out with age and tra- 
vail (as many of them were) could never 
be able to endure. And yet, if they should, 
the miseries of the land which they should 
be exposed to would be too hard to be 
borne, and likely, some or all of them to- 
gether, to consume and utterly to ruinate 
them. For there they should be liable to 
famine and nakedness and the want, in a 
manner, of all things. The change of air, 
diet, and drinking of water would infect 
their bodies with sore sicknesses and griev- 
ous diseases. And also those which should 
escape or overcome these difficulties should 
yet be in continual danger of the savage 
people, who are cruel, barbarous, and most 
treacherous, being most furious m their 
rage and merciless where they overcome; 
not being content only to kill and take 
away life, but delight to torment men in 
the most bloody manner that may be, 
flaying some alive with the shells of fishes, 
cutting off the members and joints of others 
by piecemeal, and, broiling on the coals, 
eat the collops of their flesh in their sight 
whilst they live, with other cruelties hor- 
rible to be related. And surely it could 
not be thought but the very hearing of 
these things could not but move the very 
bowels of men to grate within them and 
make the weak to quake and tremble. It 
was further objected that it would require 
greater sums of money to furnish such 
a voyage and to fit them with necessaries 
than their consumed estates would amount 
to; and yet they must as well look to be 
seconded with supplies as presently to be 
transported. Also many precedents of ill 
success and lamentable miseries befallen 
others in the like designs were easy to be 
found, and not forgotten to be alleged; 
besides their own experience, in their 
former troubles and hardships in their re- 
moval into Holland, and how hard a thing 
it was for them to live in that strange 
place, though it was a neighbor country 
and a civil and rich commonwealth. 

It was answered that all great and honor- 
able actions are accompanied with great 
difficulties and must be both enterprised 


and overcome with answerable courages. 
It was granted the dangers were great, but 
not desperate, the difficulties were many, 
but not invincible. For though there were, 
many of them likely, yet they were not 
certain, it might be sundry of the things 
feared might never befall ; others, by provi- 
dent care and the use of good means, might 
in a great measure be prevented; and all 
of them, through the help of God, by 
fortitude and patience, might either be 
borne or overcome. True it was that such 
attempts were not to be made and under- 
taken without good ground and reason, 
not rashly or lightly as many have done 
for curiosity or hope of gain, etc. But 
their condition was not ordinary ; their 
ends were good and honorable; their call- 
ing lawful and urgent; and therefore they 
might expect the blessing of God m their 
proceeding. Yea, though they should lose 
their lives m this action/ yet might they 
have comfort m the same, and their en- 
deavors would f be honorable. They lived 
here but as men in exile and in poor con- 
dition; and as great miseries might pos- 
sibly befall them in this place, for the 
twelve years of truce were now out and 
there was nothing but beating of drums 
and preparing for war, the events whereof 
are always uncertain. The Spaniard might 
prove as cruel as the savages of America, 
and the famine and pestilence as sore here 
as there, and their liberty less to look out 
for remedy. 

After many other particular things an- 
swered and alleged on both sides, it was 
fully concluded, by the major part, to put 
this design in execution and to prosecute 
it by the best means they could. 

Arrival at Cape Cod 

. . . After they had enjoyed fair winds 
and weather for a season, they were en- 
connted many times with cross winds and 
met with many fierce storms. ... In 
sundry of these storms the winds were so 
fierce and the seas so high, as they could 
not bear a knot of sail, but were forced to 
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hull for divers days together. And in one 
of them, as they thus lay at hull, in a 
mighty storm, a lusty young man (called 
John Howland) coming upon some oc- 
casion above the gratings, was, with a seel 3 
of the ship, thrown into the sea, but it 
pleased God that he caught hold of the top- 
sail hallyards, which hung overboard and 
ran out at length; yet he held his hold, 
though he was sundry fathoms under water, 
till he was hauled up by the same rope to 
the brim of the water, and then with a 
boat hook and other means got into the 
ship again, and his life saved; and though 
he was something ill with it, yet he lived 
many years after, and became a profitable 
member both m church and commonwealth. 
In all this voyage there died but one of 
the passengers, which was William Butten, 
a youth, servant to Samuel Puller, when 
they drew near the coast. 

But, to omit other things (that I may be 
brief), after long beating at sea they fell 
with that land which is called Cape Cod; 
the which being made and certainly known 
to be it, they were not a little joyful. After 
some deliberation had amongst themselves 
and with the master of the ship, they 
tacked about and resolved to stand for the 
southward (the wind and water being fair) 
to find some place about Hudson’s river for 
their habitation. But after they had sailed 
that course about half the day, they fell 
amongst dangerous shoals and roaring 
breakers, and they were so far entangled 
therewith as they conceived themselves in 
great danger; and the wind shrinking upon 
them withal, they resolved to bear up again 
for the Cape, and thought themselves happy 
to get out of those dangers before night 
overtook them, as by God’s providence they 
did. And the next day they got into the 
Cape harbor, where they rid in safety . . . 

Being thus arrived in a good harbor and 
brought safe to land, they fell upon their 
knees and blessed the God of heaven, who 
had brought them over the vast and furious 
ocean and delivered them from all the 
perils and miseries thereof, again to set 
ihoir feet on the firm and stable earth, 


their proper element. And no marvel if 
they were thus joyful, seeing wise Seneca 
was so affected with sailing a few miles on 
the coast of his own Italy, as he affirmed 
that he had rather remain twenty years on 
his way by land than pass by sea to any 
place in a short time, so tedious and dread- 
ful was the same unto him. 

But here I cannot but stay and make a 
pause, and stand half amazed at this poor 
people’s present condition; and so I think 
will the reader too, when he well considers 
the same. Being thus passed the vast ocean, 
and a sea of troubles before m their prepa- 
ration . . ., they had now no friends to 
welcome them, nor inns to entertain or re- 
fresh their weather-beaten bodies, no houses 
or much less towns to repair to, to seek 
for succor. It is recorded in Scripture, as 
a mercy to the apostle and Ins ship-racked 
company, that the barbarians showed them 
no small kindness m refreshing them, but 
these savage barbarians, when they met them 
(as after will appear), were readier to fill 
their sides full of arrows than otherwise. 
And for the season, it was winter; and they 
that know the winters of that country know 
them to be sharp and violent and subject 
to cruel storms, dangerous to travel to 
known places, much more to search an un- 
known coast. Besides, what could they see 
but a hideous and desolate wilderness, full 
of wild beasts and wild men? and what 
multitudes there might be of them they 
knew not. Neither could they, as it were, 
go up to the top of Pisgah to view from 
this wilderness a more goodly country to 
feed their hopes; for which way soever 
they turned their eyes (save upward to the 
heavens), they could have little solace or 
content m respect of any outward objects. 
For summer being done, all thing’s stand 
upon them with a weather-beaten face, 
and the whole country, full of woods and 
thickets, represented a wild and savage 
view. If they looked behind them, tkxre 
was the mighty ocean which they had 


3 A lurch of a ship under the impact of 

bieaketx 
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passed and was now as a main bar and gulf 
to separate them from all the civil parts of 
the world. If it be said they had a ship to 
succor them, it is true ; but what heard they 
daily from the master and company but 
that with speed they should look out a 
place with their shallop, where they would 
be at some near distance, for the season 
was such as he would not stir from thence 
till a safe harbor was discovered by them 
where they would be, and he might go 
without danger; and that victuals consumed 
apace, but he must and would keep suffi- 
cient for themselves and their return. Yea, 
it was muttered by some that, if they got 
not a place m time, they would turn them 
and their goods ashore and leave them. Let 
it also be considered what weak hopes of 
sujoply and succor they left behind them, 
that might bear up their minds in this sad 
condition and trials they were under; and 
they could not but be very small. It is 
true, indeed, the affections and love of their 
brethren at Leyden was cordial and entire 
towards them, but they had little power to 
help them or themselves; and how the case 
stood between them and the merchants at 
their coming away hath already been de- 
clared. What could now sustain them but 
the spirit of God and his grace? May not 
and ought not the children of these fathers 
rightly say: Our fathers were Englishmen 
which came over this great ocean , and were 
ready to perish in this wilderness; but they 
cried unto the Lord , and he heard their 
voice, and looked on their adversity , etc . 
Let them therefore praise the Lord, be- 
cause he is good, and his mercies endure 
forever. Yea , let them which have been re- 
deemed of the Lord show how he hath de- 
livered them from the hand of the oppres- 
sor, When they wandered in the desert 
wilderness out of the way, and found no 
city to dwell in, both hungry and thirsty, 
their soul was overwhelmed in them. Let 
them confess before the Lord his loving 
kindness, and his wonderful works before 
the sons of men . 

. . * I shall a little return back and begin 
with a combination made by them before 


they came ashore, being the first founda- 
tion of their government m this place, 
occasioned partly by the discontented 
and mutinous speeches that some of the 
strangers amongst them had let fall from 
them m the ship — that when they came 
ashore they would use their own liber- 
ty, for none had power to command 
them, the patent they had being for Vir- 
ginia, and not for New-England, which 
belonged to another government, with which 
the Virginia Company had nothing to do. 
And partly that such an act by them done 
(this their condition considered) might be 
as firm as any patent and m some respects 
more sure. 

The form was as followeth . 

In the name of God, Amen. We 
whose names are under-written, the 
loyal subjects of our dread sovereign 
Lord, King James, by the grace of 
God, of Great Britain, France, and 
Ireland king, defender of the faith, 
etc., having undertaken, for the glory 
of God, and advancement of the Chris r 
tian faith, and honor of our king and 
country, a voyage to plant the first 
colony in the northern parts of Vir- 
ginia, do by these presents solemnly 
and mutually in the presence of God, 
and one of another, covenant and com- 
bine ourselves together into a civil 
body politic, for our better ordering 
and preservation and furtherance of 
the ends aforesaid ; and by virtue here- 
of to enact, constitute, and frame such 
just and equal laws, ordinances, acts, 
constitutions, and offices, from time to 
time, as shall be thought most meet 
and convenient for the general good 
of the Colony, unto which we promise 
all due submission and obedience. In 
witness whereof we have hereunder 
subscribed our names at Cape Cod the 
11 of November, in the year of the 
reign of our sovereign lord, King 
James, of England, France, and Ire- 
land the eighteenth, and of Scotland 
the fifty-fourth. An 0 . Dom. 1620. 
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After this they chose, or rather con- 
firmed, Mr. John Carver (a man godly 
and well-approved amongst them) their 
Governor for that year. And after they 
had provided a place for their goods or 
common store (which were long in unlading 
for want of boats, foulness of winter 
weather, and sickness of divers) and be- 
gun some small cottages for their habita- 
tion, as time would admit, they met and 
consulted of law r s and orders, both for 
their civil and military government, as the 
necessity of their condition did require, 
still adding thereunto as urgent occasion m 
several times and as eases did require. . . . 

Communism Tried and Found Wanting 

[1623] They began to think how they 
might raise as much com as they could 
and obtain a better crop than they had 
done, that they might not still thus lan- 
guish m misery At length, after much 
debate of things, the Governor (with the 
advice of the chief est amongst them) gave 
way that they should set corn every man 
for Ins own particular and in that regard 
trust to themselves; in all other things to 
go on m the general way as before. And 
so assigned to every family a parcel of 
land, according to the proportion of their 
number for that end, only for present use 
(but made no division for inheritance), 
and ranged all boys and youth under some 
family. This had very good success, for it 
made all hands very industrious, so as much 
more corn was planted than otherwise 
would have been by any means the Gover- 
nor or any other could use, and saved him 
a great deal of trouble and gave far better 
content. The women now went willingly 
into the field and took their little ones with 
them to set com, which before would allege 
weakness and inability; vdiom to have 
compelled would have been thought great 
tyranny and oppression. 

The experience that was had m this com- 
mon course and condition, tided sundry 
years, and that amongst godly and sober 
men, may well evince the vanity of that 
conceit of Plato’s and other ancients, ap- 


plauded by some of later times; — that the 
taking away of property and bringing in 
community into a commonwealth would 
make them happy and flourishing, as if 
they were wiser than God. For tins com- 
munity (so far as it was) was found to 
breed much confusion and discontent and 
retard much employment that would have 
been to their benefit and comfort For the 
young men that were most able and fit 
for labor and service did repine that they 
should spend their time and strength to 
work for other men’s wives and children 
without any recompense The strong or 
man of parts had no more m division of 
victuals and clothes than he that was weak 
and not able to do a quarter the other 
could : this was thought injustice. The aged 
and graver men to be ranked and equal- 
ized m labors and victuals, clothes, etc , 
with the meaner and younger sort, thought 
it some indignity and disrespect unto them. 
And for men’s wives to be commanded to 
do service for other men, as dressing their 
meat, washing their clothes, etc., they 
deemed it a kmd of slavery; neither could 
many husbands well brook it. Upon the 
point all being to have alike and all to do 
alike, they thought themselves in the like 
condition and one as good as another; and 
so, if it did not cut off those relations that 
God hath set amongst men, yet it did at 
least much diminish and take off the mu- 
tual respects that should be preserved 
amongst them. And would have been worse 
if they had been men of another condition. 
Let none object this is men’s corruption and 
nothing to the course itself. I answer, 
seeing all men have this corruption in them, 
God in his wisdom saw another course 
fitter for them. . . . 

Strife with Thomas Morton 

[1628] About some 3 or 4 years before 
this time, there came over one Captain 
Wollaston, a man of pretty parts, and 
with him 3 or 4 more of some emineney, 
who brought with them a great many serv- 
ants, with provisions and other imple- 
ments for to begin a plantation, and 
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pitched themselves m a place within the 
Massachusetts, which they called, after 
their captain’s name, Mount- Wollaston. 
Amongst whom was one Mr. Morton, who, 
it should seem, had some small adventure 
(of his own or other men’s) amongst them, 
hut had little respect amongst them and 
was slighted by the meanest servants. 
Having continued there some time and not 
finding things to answer their expectations 
nor profit to arise as they looked for, 
Captain Wollaston takes a great part of 
the servants and transports them to Vir- 
ginia, where he puts them oft at good rates, 
selling their time to other men, and writes 
back to one Mr. Rasdall, one of his chief 
partners and accounted their merchant, 
to bring another part of them to Virginia 
likewise, intending to put them off there as 
he had done the rest. And he, with the 
consent of the said Rasdall, appointed one 
Fitcher to be his lieutenant and govern the 
remains of the plantation, till he or Ras- 
dall returned to take further order there- 
about. But this Morton abovesaid, having 
more craft than honesty (who had been a 
land of pettifogger of Furmval’s Inn 4 ), 
in the others’ absence watches an oppor- 
tunity (commons being but hard amongst 
them) and got some strong drink and 
other junkets and made them a feast; and 
after they were merry, he began to tell 
them he would give them good counsel. You 
see (saith he) that many of your fellows 
are earned to Virginia; and if you stay 
till this Rasdall return, you will also be 
carried away and sold for slaves with the 
rest. Therefore I would advise you to 
thrust out this Lieutenant Fitcher, and I, 
having a part in the plantation, will receive 
you as my partners and consoeiates; so 
may you be free from service and we will 
converse, trade, plant, and live together as 
equals and support and protect one an- 
other, or to like effect. This counsel was 
easily received, so they took opportunity 
and thrust Lieutenant Fitcher out-a-doors 
and would suffer him to come no more 
amongst them, but forced him to seek 
bread to eat and other relief from his 


neighbors, till he could get passage for 
England. After this they fell to great 
licentiousness and led a dissolute life, pour- 
ing out themselves into all profaneness. 
And Morton became lord of misrule and 
maintained (as it were) a school of Athe- 
ism. And after they had got some goods 
into their hands and got much by trading 
with the Indians, they spent it as vainly, m 
quaffing and drinking both wine and strong 
waters m great excess, and, as some re- 
ported, 10 1%. worth in a morning. They 
also set up a maypole, drinking and dancing 
about it many days together, inviting the 
Indian women for their consorts, dancing 
and frisking together (like so many fairies, 
or furies rather) and worse practices. As 
if they had anew revived and celebrated 
the feasts of the Roman goddess Flora or 
the beastly practices of the mad Baccha- 
nalians. Morton likewise (to show his poe- 
try) composed sundry rimes and verses, 
some tending to lasciviousness and others 
to the detraction and scandal of some per- 
sons, which he affixed to this idle or idol 
maypole. They changed also the name of 
their place and instead of calling it Mount 
Wollaston, they call it Merry-mount, as if 
this jollity would have lasted ever. But this 
continued not long, for after Morton was 
sent for England (as follows to be de- 
clared), shortly after came over that worthy 
gentleman, Mr. John Endecott, who brought 
over a patent under the broad seal for the 
government of the Massachusetts, who, 
visiting those parts, caused that maypole 
to be cut down and rebuked them for their 
profaneness and admonished them to look 
there should be better walking; so they 
now, or others, changed the name of their 
place again and called it Mount-Dagon. 

Now to maintain this riotous prodigality 
and profuse excess, Morton, thinking him- 
self lawless and hearing what gain the 
French and fishermen made by trading of 
pieces, powder, and shot to the Indians, 
he, as the head of this eonsortship, began 

4 One of the four Inns of Court in Lon- 
don where attorneys lodged and studied 
and maintained their fraternal groups. 
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the practice of the same m these parts; 
and first he taught them how to use them, 
to charge and discharge and what propor- 
tion of powder to give the piece, according 
to the size or bigness of the same, and 
what shot to use for fowl and what for 
deer. And having thus instructed them, he 
employed some of them to hunt and fowl 
for him, so as they became far more active 
in that employment than any of the Eng- 
lish, by reason of their swiftness of foot 
and nimbleness of body, being also quick- 
sighted and by continual exercise well 
knowing the haunts of all sorts of game. 
So as when they saw the execution that a 
piece would do and the benefit that might 
come by the same, they became mad, as it 
were, after them and would not stick to 
give any price they could attain to for 
them, accounting their bows and arrows but 
baubles m comparison of them. ... 0 the 
horribleness of this villainy ! how many 
both Dutch and English have been lately 
slam by those Indians, thus furnished; and 
no remedy provided, nay, the evil more 
increased and the blood of their brethren 
sold for gam, as is to be feared; and m 
what danger all those colonies are in is too 
well known. 0h ! that princes and parlia- 
ments would take some timely order to pre- 
vent this mischief and at length to sup- 
press it by some exemplary punishment 
upon some of these gainthirsty murderers 
(for they deserve no better title) before 
their colonies in these parts be overthrown 
by these barbarous savages, thus armed with 
their own weapons by these evil instruments 
and traitors to their neighbors and coun- 
try. . . . 

This Morton having thus taught them the 
use of pieces, he sold them all he could 
spare; and he and his consorts determined 
to send for many out of England and had 
by some of the ships sent for above a 
score. The which being known and his 
neighbors meeting the Indians m the woods 
armed with guns in this sort, it was a 
terror unto them who lived stragghngly 
and were of no strength in any place. And 
other places (though more remote) saw this 


mischief would quickly spread over all, if 
not prevented. Besides, they saw they 
should keep no servants, for Morton would 
entertain any, how vile soever, and all the 
scum of the country or any discontents 
would flock to him from all places, if this 
nest was not broken; and they should stand 
in more fear of their lives and goods (m 
short time) from this wicked and de- 
bauched crew than from the savages them- 
selves. 

So sundry of the chief of the straggling 
plantations, meeting together, agreed by 
mutual consent to solicit those of Plymouth 
(who were then of more strength than them 
all) to join with them to prevent the fur- 
ther growth of this mischief and suppress 
Morton and his consorts before the} T grew 
to furthei head and strength. Those that 
jomed m this action (and after contrib- 
uted to the charge of sending him for 
England) were from Paseataway, Man- 
keake, Wmisimett, Weesagaseusett, Natas- 
co, and other places where any English 
were seated. 

Those of Plymouth, being thus sought 
to by their messengers and letters and 
weighing both their reasons and the com- 
mon danger, were willing to afford them 
their help, though themselves had least 
cause of fear or hurt. So, to be short, they 
first resolved jointly to write to him and 
in a friendly and neighborly way to ad- 
monish him to forbear these courses and 
sent a messenger with their letters to bring 
his answer. But he was so high as he 
scorned all advice and asked who had to 
do with him; he had and would trade 
pieces with the Indians in despite of all, 
with many other scurrilous terms full of 
disdain. They sent to him a second time 
and bade him be better advised and more 
temperate m Ins terms, for the country 
could not bear the injury he did; it was 
against their common safety and against 
the king's proclamation. He answered in 
high terms as before and that the king's 
proclamation was no law, demanding what 
penalty was upon it. It was answered, 
more than he could bear, his majesty's 
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displeasure. But insolently he persisted 
and said the king was dead and his dis- 
pleasure with him and many the like things, 
and threatened withal that, if any came 
to molest him, let them look to themselves, 
for he would prepare for them. 

Upon which, they saw there was no way 
but to take him by force, and having so 
far proceeded, now to give over would 
make him far more haughty and insolent. 
So they mutually resolved to proceed and 
obtained of the Governor of Plymouth to 
send Captain Standish and some other aid 
with him to take Morton by force. The 
which accordingly was done, but they 
found him to stand stiffly in his defence, 
having made fast his doors, armed his con- 
sorts, set divers dishes of powder and 
bullets ready on the table; and if they 
had not been over-armed with drink, more 
hurt might have been done. They sum- 
moned him to yield, but he kept his house, 
and they could get nothing but scoffs and 
scorns from him; but at length, fearing 
they would do some violence to the house, 
he and some of Ins crew came out, but 
not to yield, but to shoot; but they were 
so steeled with drink as their pieces were 
too heavy for them; himself with a car- 


bine (over-charged and almost half -filled 
with powder and shot, as was after found) 
had thought to have shot Captain Stand- 
ish; but he stepped to him, and put by 
his piece, and took him Neither was there 
any hurt done to any of either side, save 
that one was so drunk that he ran his own 
nose upon the point of a sword that one 
held before him as he entered the house, 
but he lost but a little of his hot blood. 

Morton they brought away to Plymouth, 
where he was kept till a ship went from 
the Isle of Shoals for England, with which 
he was sent to the Council of New Eng- 
land and letters written to give them in- 
formation of his course and carnage, and 
also one was sent at their common charge 
to inform their Honors more particularly 
and to prosecute against him. But he 
fooled off the messenger, after he was 
gone from hence, and though he went for 
England, yet nothing was done to him, not 
so much as rebuked, for aught was heard, 
but returned the next year. Some of the 
worst of the company were dispersed and 
some of the more modest kept the house 
till he should be heard from. But I have 
been too long about so unworthy a person 
and bad a cause . . . 


1588 ~ John Winthrop ~ 1549 

JOHN WINTHROP belonged to a prosperous middle-class family of 
Suffolk, England. His grandfather had been a clothier; his father was a lawyer 
who served for fifteen years as auditor for St. John’s and Trinity Colleges, 
Cambridge. While his father held the latter position, John Winthrop attended 
Trinity College for a year and some months and then, at the age of seventeen, 
abandoned his university career to get married. He became a justice of the 
peace, proprietor of the family estate of Groton Manor, and a prominent at- 
torney. At the age of forty-two, having been married thrice, blessed with a 
numerous brood of children and grandchildren, and enjoying a sizeable annual 
income, he decided to risk “a hazard of new fortunes” as co-leader with- Thomas 
Dudley of an expedition sponsored by the Massachusetts Bay Company to 
strengthen the settlement it supported at Salem in New England. 
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The Winthrop-Dudley expedition left England in March, 1630, took with 
it the government and charter of the Massachusetts Bay Company, landed 
at Salem, and eventually founded Boston and several of its adjacent towns. 
Sailing on the flag-ship of the small fleet, the Arbella — so named for the 
Lady Arbella Johnson, who was one of its passengers and who died two 
months after the arrival at Salem — Winthrop began his Journal at Southampton 
as the ship was preparing to embark, he continued it, as a repository for 
occasional jottings, until his death. Because Winthrop played so important 
a part in the Massachusetts Bay Colony, serving as governor or deputy- 
governor so frequently, this Journal, contained in three notebooks difficult to 
decipher, is one of the most valuable source-books for early New England 
history and was drawn upon by such early New England historians as William 
Hubbard, Cotton Mather, and Thomas Prince. Two of the notebooks were 
published in 1790; the third, regarded as lost, was found in 1816; the Journal 
in its entirety was not published until 1825-6, its editor, James Savage, having 
made a careful modernized transcript from the originals. 

[For the present selections titles have been supplied by the editors of 
this anthology. A convenient edition is that of J. K. Hosmer (New York, 
1908), comprising two volumes m the series Original Narratives of Early 
American History. The most authoritative version of the original text of the 
Journal is that in the Winthrop Papers, Vol II, Massachusetts Historical 
Society, 1939 . See Book I, Part 3, for further selections from Winthrop.] 
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[1790, 1825-26 (written 1630-1649)] 

Voyage and Arrival 
[Thursday, April 8, Yarmouth] About 
six in the morning (the wind being E. 
and N. and fair weather) we weighed 
anchor and set sail, and before ten we 
gat through the Needles, 1 having sp little 
wind as we had much to do to stem the 
tide, so as the rest of our fleet (we being 
nine m all, whereof some were small ships, 
which were bound for Newfoundland) 
could not get out all then till the ebb. In 
the afternoon the wind came S. and W. 
and we were becalmed, so as being not 
able to get above three or four leagues 
from the Needles, our captain tacked about, 
and putting his four-sheets aback stays, he 
stayed for the rest of the fleet, and as 
they came by us we spake to them, and 
about eight in the evening we let fall an 


anchor, intending to stop till the ebb. But 
before ten at night the wind came about 
to the N. a good gale, so we put up a light 
m the poop, and weighed and set sail, 
and by daylight, Friday 9, we were come 
to Portland; but the other ships being not 
able to hold up with us, we were forced to 
spare our mainsail, and went on with a 
merry gale. In the morning we descried 
from the top eight sail astern of us, (whom 
Capt. Lowe told us he had seen at Dunnose 
in the evening). We supposing they might 
be Dunkirkers, 2 our captain caused the gun- 
room and gundeek to be cleared; all the 
hammocks were taken down, our ord- 
nance loaded, and our powder-chests and 
fireworks made ready, and our landmen 
quartered among the seamen, and twenty- 
five of them appointed for muskets, and 

1 Three pointed rocks, English Channel, 
west of Isle of Wight, 

2 Dunkirk was then a possession of 
Spain, at that time at war with England. 
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every man written down for his quarter. 

The wind continued 1ST. with fair weather, 
and afternoon it calmed, and we still saw 
those eight ships to stand towards us ; hav- 
ing more wind than we, they came up 
apace, so as our captain and the masters 
of our consorts were more occasioned to 
think they might be Dunkirkers, (for we 
were told at Yarmouth, that there were ten 
sail of them waiting for us;) whereupon 
we all prepared to fight with them, and 
took down some cabins which were in the 
way of our ordnance, and out of every 
ship were thrown such bed matters as were 
subject to take fire, and we heaved out our 
long boats, and put up our waste cloths, 
and drew forth our men, and armed them 
with muskets and other weapons, and in- 
struments for fireworks; and for an experi- 
ment our captain shot a ball of wild-fire 
fastened to an arrow out of a cross-bow, 
which burnt in the water a good time. The 
lady Arbella and the other women and 
children were removed into the lower deck, 
that they might be out of danger. All 
things being thus fitted, we went to prayer 
upon the upper deck. It was much to see 
how cheerful and comfortable all the com- 
pany appeared, not a woman or child that 
showed fear, though all did apprehend the 
danger to have been great, if things had 
proved as might well be expected, for there 
had been eight against four, and the least 
of the enemy’s ships were reported to carry 
thirty brass pieces; but our trust was in 
the Lord of Hosts; and the courage of our 
captain, and his care and diligence, did 
much encourage us. It was now about one 
of the clock, and the fleet seemed to be 
within a league of us; therefore our cap- 
tain, because he would show he was not 
afraid of them, and that he might see the 
issue before night should overtake us, 
tacked about and stood to meet them, and 
when we came near we perceived them to 
be our friends, — the Little Neptune , a ship 
of some twenty pieces of ordnance, and her 
two consorts, bound for the Straits ; a ship 
of Flushing, and a Frenchman, and three 
other English ships bound for Canada and 


Newfoundland. So when we drew near, 
every ship (as they met) saluted each 
other, and the musketeers discharged their 
small shot; and so (god be praised) our 
fear and danger was turned into mirth and 
friendly entertainment. Our danger being 
thus over, we espied two boats on fishing 
m the channel; so every of our four ships 
manned out a skill, and we bought of them 
great store of excellent fresh fish of divers 
sorts. . . . 

[Saturday, May 1] All the night much 
wind at S.S.W. and rain. In the morning 
the wind still strong, so as we could bear 
little sail, and so it continued a growing 
storm all the day, and towards night so 
much wind as we bore no more sail but so 
much as should keep the ship stiff. Then it 
grew a very great tempest all the night with 
fierce showers of ram intermixed, and very 
cold. 

[Lord’s day, 2] The tempest continued 
all day, with the wind W. and by N., and 
the sea raged and tossed us exceedingly, 
yet, through God’s mercy, we were very 
comfortable, and few or none sick, but had 
opportunity to keep the Sabbath, and Mr. 
Phillips preached twice that day. The Am- 
brose and Jewel were separated far from 
us the first night, but this day we saw them 
again, but Capt. Kirk’s ships we saw not 
since. 

[Monday, 3] In the night the wind 
abated, and by morning the sea was well 
assuaged, so as we bare our foresail again, 
and stood W.S.W.; but all the time of the 
tempesj; we could make no way, but were 
driven to the leeward, and the Ambrose 
struck all her sails but her mizzen, and lay 
a hull. She brake her main yard. This day 
we made observation, and found we were 
in forty-three and a half north latitude. 
We set two fighters in the bolts till night, 
with their hands bound behind them. A 
maid-servant in the ship, being stomach- 
sick, drank so much strong water, that she 
was senseless, and had near killed herself. 
We observed it a common fault m our 
young people, that they gave themselves 
to drink hot waters very immoderately. . . . 
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[Saturday, June 12, 1630, Salem] About 
four m the morning we were near our port. 
We shot off two pieces of ordnance, and 
sent our skiff to Mr. Peirce 3 his ship 
(which lay m the harbor, and had been 

there days before). About an hour 

later, Mr. Allerton 4 came aboard us in a 
shallop as he was sailing to Pemaquid. As 
we stood towards the harbor, we saw an- 
other shallop coming to us; so we stood 
m to meet her, and passed through the nar- 
row strait between Baker’s Isle and Little 
Isle, and came to an anchor a little within 
the islands. 

After Mr. Peirce came aboard us, and 
returned to fetch Mr. Endecott, 5 who came 
to us about two of the clock, and with him 
Mr. Skelton 6 and Capt. Levett. We that 
were of the assistants, 7 and some other 
gentlemen, and some of the women, and our 
captain, returned with them to Nahumkeek, 
where we supped with a good venison pasty 
and good beer, and at night we returned to 
our ship, but some of the women stayed 
behind. 

In the mean time most of our people 
went on shore upon the land of Cape Ann, 
which lay very near us, and gathered store 
of fine strawberries. 

An Indian came aboard us and lay there 
all night. 

Roger Williams Escapes Arrest 

[January 11, 1636] The governor 8 and 
assistants met at Boston to consider about 
Mr. Williams, for that they were credibly 
informed, that, notwithstanding the injunc- 
tion laid upon him (upon the liberty grant- 
ed him to stay till the spring) not to 
go about to draw others to his opinions, 
he did use to entertain company in his 
house, and to preach to them, even of such 
points as he had been censured for; and 
it was agreed to send him into England 
by ship then ready to depart. The reason 
was, because he had drawn above twenty 
persons to his opinion, and they were in- 
tended to erect a plantation about the 
Narragansctt Bay, from whence the infec- 


tion would easily spread into these churches, 
(the people being, many of them, much 
taken with the apprehension of his godli- 
ness), Whereupon a warrant was sent to 
him to come presently to Boston, to be 
shipped, etc. He returned answer, (and 
divers of Salem came with it,) that he could 
not come without hazard of his life, etc. 
Whereupon a pinnace was sent with com- 
mission to Capt. Underhill, etc., to appre- 
hend him, and carry him aboard the ship, 
(which then rode at Natascutt;) but, when 
they came at his house, they found he had 
been gone three days before; but whither 
they could not learn. 

He had so far prevailed at Salem, as 
many there (especially of devout women) 
did embrace his opinions, and separated 
from the churches, for this cause, that some 
of their members, going into England, did 
hear the ministers there, and when they 
came home the churches here held com- 
munion with them. 

The Antinomian Crisis 

[October 21, 1636] One Mrs. Hutchin- 
son, a member of the church of Boston, 
a woman of a ready wit and bold spirit, 
brought over with her two dangerous er- 
rors: 1. That the person of the Holy Ghost 
dwells in a justified person. 2. That no 
sanctification can help to evidence to us 
our justification. 9 — From these two grew 

3 William Peirce, a sailor m the service 
of the Plymouth colony. 

4 Isaac Allerton, a leading financier of 
the Plymouth colony. 

5 John Endeeott (1589-1665) had come 
to Salem two years before and was its 
governor. 

6 Pastor of the church at Salem. 

7 Magistrates, who were elected by the 
church members and composed the main 
governing body. 

8 John Haynes, who later went to Com 
neeticut, was governor of the Bay Colony 
at this time. 

9 Sanctification referred to the good 
works and behavior of a person who had 
presumably received God's grace; justifica- 
tion was the inward experience of this 
grace. 
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many branches; as, 1. Our union with the 
Holy Ghost, so as a Christian lemams dead 
to every spiritual action, and hath no gifts 
nor graces, other than such as are m hypo- 
crites, nor any other sanctification but the 
Holy Grhost himself. 

There joined with her in these opinions 
a brother of hers, one Mr. Wheelwright, a 
silenced minister sometimes m England 

[October 25] The other ministers m the 
bay, hearing of these things, came to Boston 
at the time of a general court, and entered 
conference m private with them, to the end 
they might know the certainty of these 
things , that if need were, they might write 
to the church of Boston about them, to 
prevent (if it were possible) the dangers, 
which seemed hereby to hang over that and 
the rest of the churches. At this conference, 
Mr. Cotton was present, and gave satisfac- 
tion to them, so as he agreed with them 
all m the point of sanctification, and so 
did Mr. Wheelwright, so as they all did 
hold, that sanctification did help to evidence 
justification. The same he had delivered 
plainly in public, divers times, but, for the 
indwelling of the person of the Holy Ghost, 
he held that still, as some others of the 
ministers did, but not union with the person 
of the Holy Ghost, (as Mrs. Hutchinson 
and others did,) so as to amount to a per- 
sonal union . . . 

[November 17] The governor, Mr. Vane, 
a wise and godly gentleman, held, with 
Mr Cotton and many others, the indwelling 
of the person of the Holy Ghost in a be- 
liever, and went so far beyond the rest, as 
lo maintain a personal union with the Holy 
Ghost ; but the deputy, wuth the pastor and 
divers others, 10 denied both; and the ques- 
tion proceeded so far by disputation, (in 
writing, for the peace sake of the church, 
which all were tender of,) as at length 
they could not find the person of the Holy 
Ghost in scripture, nor in the primitive 
churches three hundred years after Christ. 
So that, all agreeing in the chief matter 
of substance, viz. that the Holy Ghost is 
God, and that he doth dwell m the be- 
lievers, (as the Father and Son both are 


said also to do,) but whether by his gifts 
and power only, or by any other manner of 
presence, seeing* the scripture doth not 
declare it, — it was earnestly desired, that 
the word jDerson might be forborn, being 
a term of human invention, and tending 
to doubtful disputation in this ease. . . . 

[January 20, 1637] The differences in 
the said points of religion increased more 
and moie, and the ministers of both sides 
(there being only Mr. Cotton of one 
party) did publicly declare their judgments 
m some of them, so as all men’s mouths 
were full of them. 

[February 3] And there being . . a 

ship ready to go for England, and many 
passengers m it, Mr Cotton took occasion 
to speak to them about the differences, etc., 
and willed them to tell our countrymen, 
that all the strife amongst us was about 
magnifying the grace of God; one party 
seeking to advance the grace of God withm 
us, and the other to advance the grace of 
God towards us, (meaning by the one justi- 
fication, and by the other sanctification;) 
and so bade them tell them, that, if there 
were any among them that would strive for 
grace, they should come hither; and so de- 
clared some particulars. Mr. Wilson spake 
after him, and declared, that he knew none 
of the elders or brethren of the churches, 
but did labor to advance the free grace of 
God m justification, so far as the word of 
God required; and spake also about the 
doctrine of sanctification, and the use and 
necessity, etc , of it ; by occasion -whereof 
no man could tell (except some few, who 
knew the bottom of the matter) where any 
difference was: which speech, though it 
offended those of Mr. Cotton’s party, yet 
it was very seasonable to clear the rest, 
who otherwise should have been reputed to 
have opposed free grace. Thus every oc- 
casion increased the contention, and caused 
great alienation of minds ; and the members 
of Boston (frequenting the lectures of 
other ministers) did make much disturb- 


10 The “deputy” was Winthrop, deputy- 
governor; the pastor was John Wilson. 
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anee by public questions, and objections to 
their doctrines, which did any way dis- 
agree from their opinions; and it began to 
be as common here to distinguish between 
men, by being under a covenant of grace 
or a covenant of works, as m other coun- 
tries between Protestants and papists. . . . 

[March 9] Mr. Wheelwright, one of the 
members of Boston, preaching at the last 
fast, inveighed against all that walked m a 
covenant of works, as he described it to 
be, viz., such as maintain sanctification as 
an evidence of justification, etc., and called 
them antichrists, and stirred up the people 
against them with much bitterness and 
vehemeney. For this he was called into the 
court, and his sermon being produced, he 
justified it, and confessed he did mean all 
that walk m such a way. Whereupon the 
elders of the rest of the churches were 
called, and asked whether they, in their 
ministry, did walk m such a way. They 
all acknowledged they did. So, after much 
debate, the court adjudged him guilty of 
sedition, and also of contempt, for that the 
court had appointed the fast as a means of 
reconciliation of the differences, etc, and 
he purposely set himself to kindle and in- 
crease them. The governor and some few 
more (wiio dissented) tendered a protesta- 
tion, which, because it wholly justified Mr. 
Wheelwright, and condemned the proceed- 
ings of the court, was rejected. The church 
of Boston also tendered a petition m his 
behalf, justifynig Mr. Wheelwright's ser- 
mon. The court deferred sentence till the 
nest court, and advised with the ministers, 
etc., whether they might enjoin his silence, 
etc. They answered, that they were not clear 
in that point, but desired rather, that he 
might be commended to the church of 
Boston to take care of him, etc., which 
accordingly was done, and he enjoined to 
appear at the next court. Much heat of con- 
tention was this court between the opposite 
parties; so as it was moved, that the next 
court might be kept at Newtown, . . . 

[May 17] Our court of elections was at 
Newtown. So soon as the court was set, 
being about one of the clock, a petition was 


preferred by those of Boston. The governor 
would have read it, but the deputy said it 
was out of order, it was a court for elec- 
tions, and those must first be dispatched, 
and then their petitions should be heard. 
Divers others also opposed that course, as 
an ill precedent, etc., and the petition, 
being about pretence of liberty, etc., 
(though intended chiefly for revoking the 
sentence given against Mr Wheelwright), 
would have spent all the day m debate, etc. ; 
but yet the governor and those of that 
party would not proceed to election, ex- 
cept the petition was read. Much time was 
already spent about this debate, and the 
people crying out for election, it was moved 
by the deputy, that the people should di- 
vide themselves, and the greater number 
must carry it. And so it was done, and the 
greater number by many were for election. 
But the governor and that side kept their 
place still, and would not proceed. Where- 
upon the deputy told him, that, if he would 
not go to election, he and the rest of that 
side would proceed. Upon that, he came 
from his company, and they went to elec- 
tion; and Mr. Wmthrop was chosen gover- 
nor, Mr. Dudley deputy and Mr. Endeeott 
of the standing council; and Mr. Israel 
Stoughton and Mr. Richard Saltonstall 
were called m to be assistants; and Mr. 
Yane, Mr. Coddmgton, and Mr. Dummer, 
(being all of that faction,) were left quite 
out. 

There was great danger of a tumult that 
day; for those of that side grew into fierce 
speeches, and some laid hands on others; 
but seeing themselves too weak, they grew 
quiet. They expected a great advantage that 
day, because remote towns were allowed to 
come in by proxy; but it fell out, that 
there were enough beside . . . 

[August 30] The synod, called the as- 
sembly, began at Newtown. There were all 
the teaching elders through the country, 
and some new come out of England, not 
yet called to any place here, as Mr. Daven- 
port, etc. 

The assembly began with prayer, made 
by Mr. Shepherd, the pastor of Newtown. 
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Then the erroneous opinion^ which were 
spread m the country, were read, (being 
eighty m all ) next the unwholesome ex- 
pressions , then the scriptures abused. Then 
they chose two moderators for the next day, 
viz., Mr. Buckly and Mr. Hooker, and these 
were continued m that place all the time 
of the assembly. There were about eighty 
opinions, some blasphemous, others erro- 
neous, and all unsafe, condemned by the 
whole assembly ; whereto near all the elders, 
and others sent by the churches, subscribed 
their names , but some few liked not sub- 
scription, though they consented to the 
condemning of them. . . . 

[November 1] There was great hope that 
the late general assembly would have had 
some good effect m pacifying the troubles 
and dissensions about matters of religion; 
but it fell out otherwise. For though Mr. 
Wheelwright and those of his party had 
been clearly confuted and confounded in 
the assembly, yet they persisted in their 
opinions, and were as busy m nourishing 
contentions (the principal of them) as 
before. Whereupon the general court, be- 
ing assembled m the 2 of the 9th month, 11 
and finding, upon consultation, that two 
so opposite parties could not contain in 
the same body, without apparent hazard 
of rum to the whole, agreed to send away 
some of the principal ; . . . Then the court 
sent for Mr. Wheelwright, and, he persist- 
ing to justify his sermon, and his whole 
practice and opinions, and refusing to 
leave either the place or his public exereis- 
ings, he was disfranchised and banished. 
Upon which he appealed to the king, but 
neither called witnesses, nor desired any 
act to be made of it. The court told him, 
that an appeal did not lie; for by the 
king’s grant we had power to hear and 
determine without any reservation, etc. So 
he relinquished his appeal, and the court 
gave him leave to go to his house, upon 
his promise, that, if he were not gone out 
of onr jurisdiction within fourteen days, 
he would render himself to one of the mag- 
istrates. 

The court also sent for Mrs. Hutchinson, 


and charged her with divers matters, as 
her keeping two public lectures every week 
m her house, whereto sixty or eighty per- 
sons did usually resort, and for reproaching 
most of the ministers (viz., all except Mr. 
Cotton) for not preaching a covenant of 
free grace, and that they had not the seal 
of the spirit, nor were able ministers of 
the New Testament; which were clearly 
proved against her, though she sought to 
shift it off And, after many speeches to 
and fro, at last she was so full as she could 
not contain, but vented her revelations; 
amongst which this was one, that she had 
it revealed to her, that she should come into 
New England, and should here be perse- 
cuted, and that God would rum us and 
our posterity, and the whole state, for the 
same. So the court proceeded and banished 
her; but, because it was winter, they com- 
mitted her to a private house, where she 
was well provided, and her own friends and 
the elders permitted to go to her, but none 
else. . . . 

After this, many of the church of Boston, 
being highly offended with the governor 
for this proceeding, were earnest with the 
elders to have him called to account for it , 
but they were not forward m it, and him- 
self, understanding their intent, thought fit 
to prevent such a public disorder, and so 
took occasion to speak to the congregation 
to this effect: — 

. . . He did nothing in the cases of the 
brethren, but by the advice and direction 
of our teacher and other of the elders. . . . 

He would give them one reason, which 
was a ground for his judgment, and that 
was, for that he saw, that those brethren, 
etc., were so divided from the rest of the 
country in their judgment and practice, as 
it could not stand with the public peace, 
that they should continue amongst us. So, 
by the example of Lot m Abraham’s fam- 
ily, and after Hagar and Ishmael, he saw 
they must be sent away. . . . 


11 November, according to Wmthrop’s 
calendar. 
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[March 1, 1638] While Mrs. Hutchinson 
continued at Roxbury, divers of the elders 
and others resorted to her, and finding her 
to persist m maintaining those gross errors 
beforementioned, and many others, to the 
number of thirty or thereabout, some of 
them wrote to the church at Boston, offer- 
ing to make proof of the same before the 
church, etc., [March] 15; whereupon she 
was called, (the magistrates being desired 
to give her license to come,) and the lecture 
was appointed to begin at ten. . . . When 
she appealed, the errors were read to her. 
. . . These were also clearly confuted, but 
yet she held her own; so as the church 
(all but two of her sons) agreed she should 
be admonished, and because her sons would 
not agree to it, they were admonished also. 

Mr. Cotton jmonouneed the sentence of 
admonition with great solemnity, and with 
much zeal and detestation of her errors and 
pride of spirit The assembly continued till 
eight at night, and all did acknowledge the 
special presence of God’s spirit therein; 
and she was appointed to appear again the 
next lecture day. . . . 

[March 22] Mrs Hutchinson appeared 
again; (she had been licensed by the court, 
in regard she had given hope of her re- 
pentance, to be at Mr. Cotton’s house, that 
both he and Mr. Davenport might have the 
more opportunity to deal with her) ; and 
the articles being again read to her, and her 
answer required, she delivered it m writing, 
wherein she made a retraction of near all, 
but with such explanations and circum- 
stances as gave no satisfaction to the 
church; so as she was required to speak 
further to them. Then she declared, that it 
was just with God to leave her to herself, 
as he had done, for her slighting Ins or- 
dinances, both magistracy and ministry; 
and confessed that what she had spoken 
against the magistrates at the court (by 
way of revelation) was rash and un- 
grounded; and desired the church to pray 
for her. This gave the church good hope of 
her repentance; but when she was examined 
about some particulars, as that she had 


denied inherent righteousness, etc., she af- 
firmed that it was never her judgment; and 
though it was proved by many testimonies, 
that she had been of that judgment, and 
so had persisted, and maintained it by ar- 
gument against divers, yet she impudently 
persisted m her affirmation, to the aston- 
ishment of all the assembly. So that, after 
much time and many arguments had been 
spent to bring her to see her sm, but all 
m vain, the church, with one consent, east 
her out. Some moved to have her admon- 
ished once more; but, it being for manifest 
evil in matter of conversation, it was 
agreed otherwise, and for that reason also 
the sentence was denounced by the pastor, 
matter of manners belonging properly to 
his place 

After she was excommunicated, her 
spirits, which seemed before to be somewhat 
dejected, revived again, and she gloried in 
her sufferings, saying, that it was the 
greatest happiness, next to Christ, that 
ever befel her. Indeed, it was a happy day 
to the churches of Christ here, and to 
many poor souls, who had been seduced 
by her, who, by what they heard and saw 
that day, were (through the grace of God) 
brought off quite from her errors, and set- 
tled again in the truth. . . . 

After two or three days, the governor sent 
a warrant to Mrs. Hutchinson to depart this 
jurisdiction before the last of this month, 
according to the order of court, and for 
that end set her at liberty from her former 
constraint, so as she was not to go forth 
of her own house till her departure; and 
upon the 28th she went by water to her 
farm at the Mount, where she was to take 
water, with Mr. Wheelwright’s wife and 
family, to go to Paseataquack ; but she 
changed her mind, and went by land to 
Providence, and so to the island m the 
Narragansett Bay, which her husband and 
the rest of that sect had purchased of the 
Indians, and prepared with all speed to 
remove unto. For the court had ordered, 
that, except they were gone with their fam- 
ilies by such a time, they should be sum- 
moned to the general court. . . . 
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Notes' on Education 

(October 5, 1642) Nine bachelors com- 
menced at Cambridge, they were young 
men of good hope, and performed their 
acts, so as gave good proof of then pro- 
ficiency m the tongues and arts. The gen- 
eral court had settled a government or 
superintendency over the college, viz, all 
the magistrates and elders over the six 
nearest churches and the president, or the 
greatest part of these. Most of them were 
now present at this first commencement, 12 
and dined at the college with the scholars’ 
ordinary commons, which was done of pur- 
pose for the students’ encouragement, etc., 
and it gave good content to all. 

At this commencement, complaint was 
made to the governors of two young men, 
of good quality, lately come out of Eng- 
land, for foul misbehavior, m swearing and 
ribaldry speeches, etc., for which, though 
they were adulti, they were corrected m the 
college, and sequestered, etc., for a time 

(July 3, 1645) Divers free schools were 
erected, as at Boxbury 13 (for maintenance 
whereof every inhabitant bound some house 
or land for a yearly allowance forever) and 
at Boston (where they made an order to 
allow forever 50 pounds to the master and 
an house, and 30 pounds to an usher, who 
should also teach to read and write and 
cipher, and Indians’ children were to be 
taught freely, and the charge to be by 
yearly contribution, either by voluntary al- 
lowance, or by rate of such as refused, 
etc., and this order was confirmed by the 
general court [blank]). Other towns did 
the like, providing maintenance by several 
means. 

By agreement of the commissioners, and 
the motions of the elders in their several 
churches, every family m each colony gave 
one peck of corn or twelve pence to the 
college at Cambridge. 

(April 13, 1645) Mr. Hopkins, the gov- 
ernor of Hartford upon Connecticut, came 
to Boston, and brought his wife with him, 
(a godly young woman, and of special 
parts,) who was fallen into sad infirmity, 


the loss of her understanding and reason, 
which had been growing upon her divers 
years, by occasion of her giving herself 
wholly to reading and writing, and had 
written many books. Her husband, being 
very knmg and tender of her, was loath 
to grieve her, but he saw his error, when 
it was too late For if she had attended 
her household affairs, and such things as 
belong to women, and not gone out of her 
way and calling to meddle m such things as 
are proper for men, whose mmds are 
stronger, etc., she had kept her wits, and 
might have improved them usefully and 
honorably m the place God had sent her. 
He brought her to Boston, and left her with 
her brother, one Mr. Yale, a merchant, to 
try wdiat means might be had for her. But 
no help could be had. 14 

Proved and Suspected Adultery 

[March 7, 1644] . . At this court of 

assistants, one James Britton, a man ill 
affected both to our church discipline and 
civil government, and one Mary Latham, a 
proper young woman about 18 years of age, 
whose father was a godly man and had 
brought her up well, was condemned to die 
for adultery, upon a law formerly made 
and published in print. It was thus occa- 
sioned and discovered. This woman, being 
rejected by a young man whom she had 
an affection unto, vowed she would marry 
the next that came to her, and accordingly, 
against her friends’ minds, she matched 
with an ancient man who had neither hon- 
esty nor ability, and one whom she had no 
affection unto. Whereupon, soon after she 
was married, divers young men solicited 
her chastity, and drawing her into bad 
company, and giving her wine and other 
gifts, easily prevailed with her, and among 
others this Britton. But God smiting him 
with a deadly palsy and fearful horror of 
conscience withal, he could not keep secret, 

12 Harvard College was founded in 1636. 

13 The first common school in New Eng- 
land was established in Boston 1635-6. 

14 Mrs. Hopkins was aunt of Ehhu Yale, 
founder of Yale University. 
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but discovered this, and other the like with 
other women, and was forced to acknowl- 
edge the justice of God in that having of- 
ten called others fools, etc., for confessing 
against themselves, he was now forced to 
do the like. The woman dwelt now in 
Plymouth patent, and one of the mag- 
istrates there, hearing she was detected, 
etc., sent her to us. Upon her examination, 
she confessed he did attempt the fact, but 
did not commit it, and witness was pro- 
duced that testified (which they both con- 
fessed) that in the evening of a day of 
humiliation through the country for Eng- 
land, etc., a company met at Britton’s and 
there continued drinking sack, etc., till late 
m the night, and then Britton and the wom- 
an were seen upon the ground together, a 
little from the house. It was reported also 
that she did frequently abuse her husband, 
setting a knife to his breast and threatening 
to kill him, calling him old rogue and 
cuckold, and said she would make him wear 
horns as big as a bull. And yet some of the 
magistrates thought the evidence not suf- 
ficient against her, because there were not 
two direct witnesses; but the jury cast her, 
and then she confessed the fact, and ac- 
cused twelve others, whereof two were mar- 
ried men. Five of these were apprehended 
and committed, (the rest were gone,) but 
denying it, and there being no other wit- 
ness against them than the testimony of a 
condemned person, there could be no pro- 
ceeding against them. The woman proved 
very penitent, and had deep apprehension 
of the foulness of her sm, and at length at- 
tained to hope of pardon by the blood of 
Christ, and was willing to die in satisfac- 
tion to justice. The man also was very much 
cast down for his sms, but was loth to die, 
and petitioned the general court for his life, 
but they would not grant it, though some 
of the magistrates spake much for it, and 
questioned the letter, whether adultery was 
death by God’s law now. Tills Britton had 
been a professor in England, but coming 
hither he opposed our church government, 
etc., and grew dissolute, losing both power 
and profession of godliness. 


[March 21] They were both executed, 
they both died very penitently, especially 
the woman, w'ho had some comfortable hope 
of pardon of her sm, and gave good ex- 
hortation to all young maids to be obedient 
to their parents, and to take heed of evil 
company, etc. . . . 

[March 5, 1645] A sad business fell out 
this year m Boston. One of the brethren of 
the church there, being* m England m the 
parliament service about two years, had 
committed the care of his family and 
business to another of the same church, (a 
young man of good esteem for piety and 
sincerity, but his wife "was m England,) who 
m time grew over familiar with his master’s 
wife, (a young woman no member of the 
church,) so as she would be with him oft 
m his chamber, etc., and one night two of 
the servants, being up, perceived him to go 
up into their dame’s chamber, which coming 
to the magistrates’ knowledge, they were 
both sent for and examined, (but it was not 
discovered till about a quarter of a year 
after, her husband being then come home,) 
and confessed not only that he was m the 
chamber with her in such a suspicious man- 
ner, but also that he was m bed with her, 
but both denied any carnal knowledge; and 
being tried by a jury upon their lives by 
our law, which makes adultery death, the 
jury acquitted them of the adultery, but 
found them guilty of adulterous behavior. 
This was much against the minds of many, 
both of the magistrates and elders, who 
judged them worthy of death ; but the jury 
attending what was spoken by others of the 
magistrates, 1. that seeing the mam evi- 
dence against them was their own confes- 
sion of being m bed together, their whole 
confession must be taken, and not a part 
of it ; 2. the law requires two witnesses, but 
here was no witness at all, for although 
circumstances may amount to a testimony 
against the person, where the fact is evi- 
dent, yet it is otherwise where no fact is 
apparent; 3. all that the evidence could 
evince was but suspicion of adultery, but 
neither God’s law nor ours doth make 
suspicion of adultery (though never so 
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strong) to be death; whereupon the ease 
seeming doubtful to the jury, they judged 
it safest m ease of life to find as they did. 
So the court adjudged them to stand upon 
the ladder at the place of execution with 
halters about their necks one hour, and then 
to be whipped, or each of them to pay 20 
pounds. The husband (although he con- 
demned his wife’s immodest behavior, yet) 
was so confident of her mnoceney m point 
of adultery, as he would have paid 20 
pounds rather than she should have been 
whipped; but their estate being but mean, 
she chose rather to submit to the rest of 
this punishment than that her husband 
should suffer so much for her folly. So he 
received her again, and they lived lovingly 
together All that she had to say for her- 
self upon her trial was the same winch 
she had revealed to her husband as soon as 
lie came home, before the matter had been 
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discovered, viz. that he did indeed come into 
bed to her, which so soon as she perceived, 
she used the best arguments she could to 
dissuade him fiom so foul a sm, so as he 
lay still, and did not touch her, but went 
away again as he came, and the reason 
why she did not cry out, was because he 
had been very faithful and helpful to her 
m her husband’s absence, which made hoi 
very unwilling to bring him to punishment 
or disgrace. 

This punishment of standing upon the 
gallows was not so well approved by some 
of the magistrates ; because the law of 
God appoints m case of whipping, that, 
they should not exceed forty stripes, and 
the reason given is, lest thy brother 
should seem despised m tlnne eyes, and 
why this reason should not hold m all 
cases and punishments not capital doth 
not appear. 


(?) ~ Thomas Morton ~ 1647 

LITTLE is known of the early life and antecedents of the Jacobean 
attorney, Thomas Morton. Of gentle birth, probably from a Catholic family, 
lie was living* in Somerset, England, in 1619, where he had a none too savory 
reputation, and m 1622, the date he alleged that he first came to New England, 
he was defendant in a lawsuit in the Star Chamber Court in England. 
First appearing m New England in June, 1624, he established himself on 
Mount Wollaston, a hill in what is now Quincy, Mass., and proceeded to conduct 
himself in a fashion offensive to the Plymouth Colony In 1628 he was seized 
by Captain Miles Standish and sent for punishment to England, as Bradford 
relates. Although he returned a year and a half later, he was not allowed to 
continue at his plantation of Merry-mount. A party of Salem Puritans led by 
John Endecott destroyed his famous maypole and banished him. 

In 1637 Morton published at Amsterdam his New English Canaan, wherein 
he sought to satisfy the taste for “pamphlets of newes” from the New World, to 
justify himself, to display his gifts as a scoffing humorist and libertine wit, 
and to satirize New England Puritanism, plastering the leaders of both the 
Plymouth and Massachusetts Bay Colony with derogatory names worthy of the 
east of characters in a comedy by Ben Jonson or one of his Puritan-baiting 
Caroline “Sons.” Another motive that probably actuated Morton in the writing 
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of his “curiosity of literature” was to ingratiate himself further with his 
patron, Sir Perdinando Gorges, who had a claim on the territory where the 
Puritans had settled, but Gorges did not apparently approve of the book. In 
1643 Morton once more came to Massachusetts, but was forced to leave. After 
going to Maine and Rhode Island, he came still again to Massachusetts. This 
time he was imprisoned for a year; he died m 1647, two years after his 
release. 

[The following selections from Morton have been modernized in both 
spelling and punctuation and are, respectively, from Book I, Chapters II, XIX, 
XX, and Book III, Chapters XIV, XV, XXI, XXIII, XXVIII of New 
English Canaan , with their original titles.] 


From 

NEW ENGLISH CANAAN 
[1637] 

Or the Original of the Natives 

IN the year since the incarnation of Christ, 
1622, it was my chance to be landed in the 
parts of New England, where I found two 
sorts of people, the one Christians, the 
other infidels, these I found most full of 
humanity and more friendly than the other, 
as shall hereafter be made apparent m due 
course by their several actions from time 
to time whilst I lived among them. After 
my arrival m those parts, I endeavored by 
all the ways and means that I could to find 
out from what people or nation the natives 
of New England might be conjectured orig- 
inally to proceed ; and by continuance 
and conversation amongst them, I attained 
to so much of their language as by all 
probable conjecture may make the same 
manifest : for it hath been found by divers, 
and those of good judgment, that the na- 
tives of this country do use very many 
words, both of Greek and Latin, to the 
same signification that the Latin and 
Greeks have done . . . 

And whereas it hath been the opinion of 
some men, which shall be nameless, that 
the natives of New England may proceed 
from the race of the Tartars and come from 
Tartaria into those parts over the frozen 
sea, I see no probability for any such con- 
jecture . . . 

But it may perhaps be granted that the 


natives of this country might originally 
come of the scattered Trojans, for after 
that Brutus, who was the fourth from 
Aeneas, left Latium . . ., this people were 
dispersed there is no question but the 
people that lived with him, by reason of 
their conversation with the Grecians and 
Latins, had a mixed language that partici- 
pated of both, . . for this is commonly 
seen where 2 nations traffic together, the 
one endeavoring to understand the others’ 
meaning makes them both many times 
speak a mixed language, as is approved 
by the natives of New England, through the 
covetous desire they have to commerce with 
our nation and we with them . . . 

Therefore . . . now 1 am bold to con- 
clude that the original of the natives of 
New England may be well conjectured to 
be from the scattered Trojans, after such 
time as Brutus departed from Latium. 1 

1 It must be remembered that Morton’s 
fantastic theory of Indian origins was no 
more fantastic than that set forth by Roger 
Williams m a letter to Thomas Thorow- 
good m England dated October 20, 1640, 
giving three reasons for believing that In- 
dians were Jews, descendants of the lost 
tribes of Israel. This letter is quoted in 
Thorowgood’s Jetces in America , or, Prob- 
abilities That the Americans are of that 
Pace, London, 1650, p. 6. Williams, au- 
thor of A hey into the language of Amer- 
ica, London, 1643, based his theory, partly 
at least, on linguistic observation, as did 
Morton. Williams adds to his three 
other reasons in the Thorowgood letter: 

. . and some tast of affinity with the 
Hebrew I have found.” 
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Of Their Inclination to Drunkenness 

Although drunkenness be justly termed a 
vice which the savages are ignorant of, yet 
the benefit is very great that comes to the 
planters by the sale of strong liquor to 
the savages, who are much taken with the 
delight of it, for they will pawn their wits 
to purchase the acquaintance of it Yet m 
all the commerce that I had with them, I 
never proffered them any such thing; nay, 
I would hardly let any of them have a dram 
unless he were a sachem, or a Winnaytue, 
that is, a rich man of estimation next in 
degree to a sachem or sagamore. I always 
told them it was amongst us the sachems 
drink . . , 

That the Savages Live a Contented Life 

I cannot deny but a civilized nation hath 
the preeminence of an uncivilized by means 
of those instruments that arc found to be 
common amongst civil people, and the un- 
civil want the use of, to make themselves 
masters of those ornaments that make such 
a glorious show, that will give a man oc- 
casion to cry, sic transit gloria munch. 

Now since it is but food and raiment that 
men that live needeth (though not all 
alike), why should not the natives of New 
England be said to live richly, having no 
want of either? Clothes are the badge of 
sin, and the more variety of fashions is 
but the greater abuse of the creature: the 
beasts of the forest there do serve to furnish 
them at any time when they please: fish 
and flesh they have m great abundance, 
which they both roast and boiL 

They are indeed not served in dishes of 
plate with variety of sauces to procure 
appetite; that needs not there. The rarity 
of the air, begot by the medicinable quality 
of the sweet herbs of the country, always 
procures good stomachs to the inhabitants. 

I must needs commend them in this 
particular, that, though they buy many 
commodities of our nation, yet they keep 
but few and those of special use. 

They love not to be cumbered with many 


utensils, and although every proprietor 
knows his own, yet all things (so long as 
they will last) are used m common amongst 
them: a biscuit cake given to one, that 
one breaks it equally into so many parts 
as there be persons in his company and 
distributes it. Plato’s commonwealth is so 
much practiced by these people. 

According to human reason, guided only 
by the light of nature, these people leads 
[lead] the more happy and freer life, be- 
ing void of care, which torments the minds 
of so many Christians. . . . 

Of the Revels of New Canaan 

The inhabitants of Pasonagessit, having 
translated the name of their habitation 
from that ancient savage name to Ma-re 
Mount , 2 and being resolved to have the 
new name confirmed for a memorial to aft- 
er-ages, did devise amongst themselves to 
have it performed m a solemn manner 
with revels and merriment after the old 
English custom ; [they] prepared to set 
up a Maypole upon the festival day of 
Philip and Jacob, and therefore brewed a 
barrel of excellent beer and provided a 
case of bottles, to be spent, with other good 
cheer, for all comers of that day. And be- 
cause they would have it m a complete 
form, they had prepared a song fitting to 
the time and present occasion. And upon 
May Day they brought the Maypole to the 
place appointed, with drums, guns, pis- 
tols, and other fitting instruments for that 
purpose, and there erected it with the help 
of savages that came thither of purpose to 
see the manner of our revels. A goodly 
pine tree of eighty foot long was reared up, 
with a pair of buck’s horns nailed on some- 
what near unto the top of it; where it 
stood as a fair sea-mark for directions 
how to find out the way to mine host of 
Ma-re Mount. 

2 Morton’s insistence throughout New 
English Canaan on this name, meaning a 
hill on the sea, was probably a pun on the 
name “Merie-mounte,” as Bradford spells 
it, being designed to confound Separatists 
and their kind. 
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And because it should more fully appear 
to what end it was placed there, they had a 
poem m readiness made, which was fixed 
to the Maypole, to show the new name 
confirmed upon the plantation; which, al- 
though it were made according to the oc- 
currences of the time, it being enigmatical- 
ly composed, puzzled the Separatists most 
pitifully to expound it . . . 

The setting up of this Maypole was a 
lamentable spectacle to the precise Separa- 
tists that lived at New Plymouth. They 
termed it an idol; yea, they called it the 
calf of Horeb, and stood at defiance with 
the place, naming it Mount Dagon, threat- 
ening to make it a woeful mount and not 
a merry mount . . . 

There was likewise a merry song made, 
which, to make their revels more fashion- 
able, was sung with a chorus, every man 
bearing his part; which they performed 
m a dance, hand m hand about the May- 
pole, while one of the company sung and 
filled out the good liquor, like Ganymede 
and Jupiter. 

The Song 

Chorus 

Drmk and be merry, merry, merry boys; 
Let all your delight be m the Hymen's 
joys, 

16 [i e., Joy] to Hymen f now the day 
is come, 

About the merry Maypole take a room. 
Make green garlands, bring bottles out, 
And fill sweet nectar freely about; 
Uncover thy head and fear no harm, 
For here's good liquor to keep it warm. 
Then drink and be merry, etc. 

16 to Hymen, etc. 

Nectar is a thing assigned 
By the deity's own mind 
To cure the heart oppressed with gnef, 
And of good liquors is the chief. 

Then drink, etc. 

16 to Hymen, etc. 

Give to the melancholy man 
A cuj) or two of’t now and then; 

This physic will soon revive his blood, 
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And make him to be of a merrier mood. 
Then drink, etc. 

16 to Hymen, etc. 

Give to the nymph that's free from 
scorn 

No Irish stuff nor Scotch overworn. 
Lasses m beaver coats, come away, 

Ye shall be welcome to us night and day. 
To drink and be merry, etc. 

16 to Hymen, etc. 

This harmless mirth made by young men 
(that lived in hope to have wives brought 
over to them, that would save them a labor 
to make a voyage to fetch any over) was 
much distasted of the precise Separa- 
tists . . . 


Of a Great Monster Supposed to be at 

Ma-re Mount and the Preparation 
Made to Destroy It 

The Separatists, envying the prosperity 
and hope of the plantation at Ma-re 
Mount, which they perceived began to 
come forward and to be in a good way 
for gam m the beaver trade, t conspired 
together against mine host especially, who 
was the owner of that plantation, and 
made up a party against him; and mus- 
tered up what aid they could, accounting 
of him as of a great monster. 

Many threatening speeches were given 
out both against his person and his habita- 
tion, which they divulged should be con- 
sumed with fire; and taking advantage of 
the time when his company, which seemed 
little to regard their threats, were gone up 
into the islands to trade with the savages 
for beaver, they set upon my honest host 
at a place called Wessaguseus, where by 
accident they found him. The inhabitants 
there were m good hope of the subversion 
of the plantation at Ma-re Mount, which 
they principally aimed at; and the rather 
because mine host was a man that en- 
deavored to advance the dignity of the 
Church of England, which they, on the 
contrary part, would labor to vilify with 
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uncivil terms, inveighing against the sacred 
Book of Common Prayer and mine host, 
that used it in a laudable manner amongst 
Ins family as a practice of piety . . . 

Much rejoicing was made that they had 
gotten their capital enemy, as they con- 
cluded him, whom they purposed to ham- 
per in such sort that he should not be able 
to uphold his plantation at Ma-re Mount. 

The conspirators sported themselves at 
my honest host, that meant them no hurt, 
and were so jocund that they feasted their 
bodies and fell to tippling as if they had 
obtained a great prize, like the Trojans 
when they had the custody of Hlppeus , 
pine-tree horse. 

Mine host feigned grief and could not 
be persuaded either to eat or drink, be- 
cause he knew emptiness would be a 
means to make him as watchful as the 
geese kept in the Roman eapitol: whereon 
the contrary part, the conspirators, would 
be so drowsy that he might have an op- 
portunity to give them a slip instead of a 
tester . 3 Six persons of the conspiracy were 
set to watch him at Wessaguscus. But he 
kept waking, and m the dead of night (one 
lying on the bed for further surety) up 
gets mine host and got to the second door 
that he was to pass, which, notwithstand- 
ing the lock, he got open, and shut it after 
him with such violence that it affrighted 
some of the conspirators. 

The word, which was given with an 
alarm, was. “Oh, he’s gone, he’s gone! 
What shall we do? He’s gone!” The rest, 
half asleep, start up m amaze, and like 
rams ran their heads one at another full 
butt in the dark. 

Their grand leader, Captain Shrimp , 4 
took on most furiously and tore his clothes 
for anger to see the empty nest, and their 
bird gone. 

The rest were eager to have torn their 
hair from their heads ; but it was so short 
that it would give them no hold. Now 
Captain Shrimp thought m the loss of this 
prize, which he accounted his masterpiece, 
all his honor would be lost forever. 

In the meantime mine host was got home 


to Ma-re Mount through the woods, eight 
miles round about the head of the liver 
Monatoquit that parted the two planta- 
tions, finding his way by the help of the 
lightning (for it thundered as he went, 
terribly) ; and there he p repared powder, 
three pounds dried, for his present em- 
ployment, and four good guns for him 
and the two assistants left at Ins house, 
with bullets of several sizes, three hun- 
dred or thereabouts, to be used if the 
conspirators should pursue lnm thither ; 
and these two persons promised their aids 
in the quarrel and confirmed that promise 
with health m good rosa solis. 

Now Captain Shrimp, the first captain 
m the land (as he supposed) must do 
some new act to repair this loss and to 
vindicate his reputation, who had sustained 
blemish by this oversight; begins now to 
study how to repair or survive his honor. 
In this manner, calling of council, they 
conclude. 

He takes eight persons more to him, and 
like the nine worthies of New Canaan they 
embark with preparation against Ma-re 
Mount, where this monster of a man, as 
their phrase was, had his den; the whole 
number, had the rest not been from home, 
being but seven, would have given Cap- 
tain Shrimp (a quondam drummer) such 
a welcome as would have made him wish 
for a drum as big as Diogenes’ tub, that 
he might have crept into it out of sight. 

Now the nine worthies are approached, 
and mine host prepared, having intelli- 
gence by a savage that hastened m love 
from Wessaguscus to give him notice of 
their intent. 

One of mine host’s men proved a cra- 
ven; the other had proved his wits to pur- 
chase a little valor before mine host had 
observed his posture. 

The nine worthies coming before the 
den of this supposed monster (this seven- 

3 Morton here puns on the meanings of 
these words. “Slip” was a counterfeit 
coin; “tester” was slang for sixpence. 

4 Morton’s name for Captain Miles 
Standish. 
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headed Hydra, as they termed him), and 
began, like Don Quixote against the wind- 
mill, to beat a parley and to offer quarter 
if mine host would yield, for they re- 
solved to send him for England and bade 
him lay by his arms. 

But he, who was the son of a soldier, 
having taken up arms m his just defense, 
replied that he would not lay by those 
arms, because they were so needful at sea 
if he should be sent over. Yet, to save the 
effusion of so much worthy blood as would 
have issued out of the veins of these nine 
worthies of New Canaan if mine host 
should have played upon them out at his 
portholes (for they came within danger 
like a flock of wild geese, as if they had 
been tailed one to another, as colts to be 
sold at a fan), mine host was content to 
yield upon quarter, and did capitulate 
with them in what manner it should be, for 
more certainty, because he knew what 
Captain Shrimp was. 

He expressed that no violence should be 
offered to his person, none to his goods 
nor any of his household, but that he 
should have his arms and what else was 
requisite for the voyage, which, their 
herald returns, it was agreed upon and 
should be performed. 

But mine host no sooner had set open 
the door and issued out, but instantly 
Captain Shrimp and the rest of the worth- 
ies stepped to him, laid hold of his arms, 
and had him down; and so eagerly w r as 
every man bent against him (not regard- 
ing any agreement made with such a car- 
nal man) that they fell upon him as if 
they would have eaten him. Some of them 
were so violent that they would have a 
slice with scabbard, and all for haste ; until 
an old soldier (“of the Queen's,” as the 
proverb is) that was there by accident, 
clapped his gun under the weapons and 
sharply rebuked these worthies for their 
unworthy practices. So the matter was 
taken into more deliberate consideration. 

Captain Shrimp and the rest of the 
nine worthies made themselves, by this 
outrageous riot, masters of mine host of 


Ma-rc Mount and disposed of what he had 
at his plantation. 

This they knew, m the eye of the sav- 
ages, would add to their glory and di- 
mmish the reputation of mine honest host, 
whom they practiced to be rid of upon 
any terms, as willingly as if he had been 
the very Hydra of the time. 

Of Captain Littleworth . . . 

In the meantime . . . there was a great 
swelling fellow, of Littleworth , 15 crept over 
to Salem (by the help of Master Charter- 
party, the Treasurer, and Master Ananias 
Increase, the Collector for the Company 
of Separatists) to take upon him their 
employments for a time. 

He, resolving to make hay while the sun 
did shine, first pretended himself to be 
sent over as Cluef Justice of the Massa- 
chusetts Bay and Salem, forsooth, and 
took upon him a council, and a worthy 
one, no doubt, for the Cowkeeper of Sa- 
lem was a prime man m those employ- 
ments, and to add a majesty, as ho 
thought, to hits new-assumed dignity, he 
caused the patent of the Massachusetts, 
new brought into the land, to be carried 
where he went m Ins progress to and fro, 
as an emblem of his authority: which the 
vulgar people, not acquainted with, thought 
it to be some instrument of music locked 
up m that covered case, and thought (for 
so some said) this man of littleworth had 
been a fiddler, and the rather because he 
had put into the mouths of poor silly 
things, that were sent along with him, what 
skill he had in engines, and in things of 
quaint device: all which proved in con- 
clusion to be but imposture. 

Of a Great Bonfire Mai>e for Joy of the 
Arrival of Great Josua, surnamed 
Temperwell . . . 

Seven ships set forth at once, and alto- 
gether arrived in the Land of Canaan, to 
take a full possession thereof . . . 

5 Morton's name for John Endeeoti 
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And here comes their Josua 6 too among 
them; and they make it a more miraculous 
thing for these seven ships to set forth to- 
gether and arrive at New Canaan together 
than it was for the Israelites to go over 
Jordan dry-shod . . . 

These are the men that come prepared 
to rid the land of all pollution . . . These 
men have brought a very snare indeed; 
and now mine host must suffer . . 

A court is called of purpose for mine 
host: he there eon vented and must hear his 
doom before he go . . . 

There they all with one assent put him 
to silence, crying out, “Hear the Gov- 
ernor! Hear the Governor 1 ” — who gave 
this sentence against mine host at first 
sight that he should be put m the bilboes, 
his goods should be all confiscated, his 
plantation should be burned down to the 
ground, because the habitation of the 
wicked should no more appear m Israel, 
and his person banished from those terri- 
tories; and this put m execution with all 
speed. 

The harmless savages, his neighbors, 
came the while (grieved, poor silly lambs, 
to see what they went about) and did re- 
prove these Eliphants 7 of wit for their 
inhuman deed: the Lord above did open 
their mouths like Balaam’s Ass and make 
them speak in his behalf unexpected divin- 
ity, besides morality, and told them that 
God would not love them that burned this 
good man’s house and plainly said that 
they who were new come would find the 
want of such a house in the winter: so 
much themselves to him confessed. 

The smoke that did ascend appeared to 
be the very sacrifice of Cain. Mine host 
(that a far off aboard a ship did there 
behold this woeful spectacle) knew not 
what he should do in this extremity but 
bear and forbear, as Epictetus says: it 
was bootless to exclaim. 

He did consider then these transitory 
things are but ludibria fortunae 8 , as Cic- 
ero calls them. All was burnt down to 
the ground and nothing did remain but the 
bare ashes as an emblem of their cruelty: 


and unless it could (like to the Phoenix) 
rise out of these ashes and be new again 
(to the immortal glory and renown of 
this fertile Canaan the new), the stumps 
and posts m their black liveries will mourn, 
and piety itself will add a voice to the 
bare remnant of that monument and make 
it cry for recompense, or else revenge, 
against the sect of cruel schismatics . . . 

Op Their Policy in Public Justice 

Now that I have anatomized the two 
extreme parts of this politic common- 
wealth, the head and the inferior members, 
I will show you the heart and read a short 
lecture over that too which is Justice. 

I have a petition to exhibit to the high 
and mighty Mr. Temperwell, and I have 
my choice whether I shall make my plaint 
m a case of conscience or bring it within 
the compass of a point m law. And be- 
cause I will go the surest way to work, at 
first I will see how others are answered in 
the like kind, whether it be hab or nab, as 
the judge did the countryman . 9 

Here comes Mr. Hopewell: his petition 
is m a case of conscience, as he says. But, 
see, great Josua allows conscience to be 
of his side, yet cuts him off with this 
answer: law is flat against him. Well, 
let me see another. Aye, marry ! here 
comes one Master Doubtnot: his matter 
depends, I am sure, upon a point in law: 
alas, what will it not do, look ye it is 
affirmed that law is on his side, but con- 
science, like a blanket, overspreads it. This 
passage is like to the Procustes of Rome, 


6 Joshua Temperwell is Morton’s name 
for John Winthrop. 

7 A pun on the word “elephants” and 
“Eliphants”, i.e., high priests of Eli or of 
Israel. 

8 Jests of the Goddess Portuna or For- 
tune. The reference is to Cicero’s Para - 
doxa , I, i, 

9 “Hab or nab” means “hit or miss.” 
Morton is probably alluding to an incident 
in Act IV, sc. i of Ben Jonson’s Tale of a 
Tub . 
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methmks; and therefore I may very well 
say of them: 

Even so, by racking out the joints and 
chopping off the head, 

Proeustes fitted all his guests into his 
iron bed. 


And if these speed no better, with whom 
they are friends, that neither find law 
nor conscience to help them, I do not 
wonder to see mine host of Ma-re Mount 
speed so ill, that has been proclaimed an 
enemy so many years in New Canaan to 
their church and state. 


1602 ~ Peter Stuyvesant ~ 1672 


PETER STUYVESANT was sent by the Dutch West India Company in 
1647 to be director of New Netherland, which had been settled in 1624 and 
which was inefficiently administered by the Company and inadequately sup- 
ported by the Estates- General. Contemptuous of popular elections, harassed 
by the state of affairs resulting from unwise remote control, Stuyvesant subjected 
the colonists to irascible dictatorship and high-handed exploitation, provoking 
from his council of nine — consisting of merchants, artisans, petty tradesmen, 
and landowners — a remonstrance against his rule to the Estates-General. 

When Stuyvesant was forced to yield the colony to English conquest in 
1664, the Estates-General summoned him home to give an account of himself. 
He arrived in Holland in October, 1665, and presented his report, the original 
of which was committed to the National Archives at the Hague. After the 
English were granted New York by the treaty of Breda in 1667, Stuyvesant 
returned there to spend the rest of his life on his farm, Great Bouwery. 


[The following selection is from the English translation of this report, 
printed in Narratives of New Netherland, 1609-1664, ed. J. F. Jameson, New 
York, 1909, one of the volumes in the series, Original Narratives of Early 
American History.] 


From the 
REPORT 
[1858 (1665)] 

ILLUSTRIOUS, High and Mighty Lords: 
Whilst I, your Illustrious High Mighti- 
nesses' humble servant, was still in New 
Netherland I was, informed, verbally and 
in writing, that the unfortunate loss and 
reduction of New Netherland were, in 
consequence of ignorance of the facts, 
spoken of and judged itf this country by 
many variously, and by most people not 
consistently with the truth, according to 


the appetite and learning of each. There- 
fore your Illustrious High Mightinesses' 
servant, sustained by the tranquillity of an 
upright and loyal heart, was moved to 
abandon all, even his most beloved wife, 
to inform you, Illustrious, High and 
Mighty, of the true state of the case, that 
you, when so informed, may decide ac- 
cording to your profound wdsdom . . . 

I dare not interrupt your Illustrious 
High Mightinesses' most important busi- 
ness by a lengthy narrative of the poor 
condition in which I found New Nether- 
land on my assuming its government. The 
open country was stripped of inhabitants 
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to such a degree that, with the exception 
of the three English villages of Heem- 
stede, New Flushing and Gravesend, there 
were not fifty houwenes and plantations 
on it, and the whole province could not 
muster 230, at most 300 men capable of 
bearing arms. 

Which was caused, first, (m default of 
a settlement of the boundary so repeatedly 
xequested) by the troublesome neighbors of 
New England, who numbered full fifty to 
our one, 1 continually encroaching on lands 
within established bounds, possessed and 
cultivated in fact by your Illustrious High 
Mightinesses* subjects. 

Secondly, by the exceedingly detrimental, 
land-destroying and people-expelling wars 
with the cruel barbarians, -which endured 
two years before my arrival there, wheieby 
many subjects who possessed means were 
necessitated to depart, others to retreat 
under the crumbling fortress of New 
Amsterdam, which, on my arrival, I found 
resembling more a molehill than a fortress, 
without gates, the walls and bastions trod- 
den under foot by men and cattle. 

Less dare I, to avoid self-glorification, 
encumber your weighty occupations, Il- 
lustrious, High and Mighty, with the trou- 
ble, care, solicitude and continual zeal 
with which I have endeavored to promote 
the increase of population, agriculture 
and commerce ; the flourishing condition 
whereunto they were brought, not through 
any wisdom of mine, but through God’s 
special blessing, and which might have 
been more flourishing if your formerly 
dutiful, but now afflicted, inhabitants of 
that conquest had been, Illustrious, High 
and Mighty, protected and remained pro- 
tected by a suitable garrison, as necessity 
demanded, against the deplorable and 
tragical massacres by the barbarians, 


whereby (m addition to ten private mur- 
ders) we were plunged three times into 
perilous wars, through want of sufficient 
garrisons ; especially had they, on the 
supplicatory remonstrances of the people 
and our own so iterated entreaties, which 
must be considered almost innumerable, 
been helped with the long sought for settle- 
ment of boundary, or m default thereof 
had they been seconded with the oft be- 
sought reinforcement of men and ships 
against the continual troubles, threats, 
encroachments and invasions of the Eng- 
lish neighbors and government of Hart- 
ford Colony, our too powerful enemies. 

That assistance, nevertheless, appears to 
have been retarded so long (wherefore and 
by what unpropitious circumstances the 
Honorable Directors best know) that our 
above-mentioned too powerful neighbors 
and enemies found themselves reinforced 
by four royal ships, crammed full with an 
extraordinary amount of men and warlike 
stores. Our ancient enemies throughout the 
whole of Long Island, both from the east 
end and from the villages belonging to 
us united with them, hemmed us by water 
and by land, and cut off all supplies. 
Powder and provisions failing, and no 
relief nor reinforcement being expected, 
we were necessitated to come to terms with 
the enemy, not through neglect of duty or 
cowardice, as many, more from passion 
than knowledge of the facts, have decided, 
but m consequence of an absolute im- 
possibility to defend the fort, much less 
the city of New Amsterdam, and still less 
the country . . . 


X A considerable exaggeration. In 1647 
New Netherland had probably a popula- 
tion of about 1,500, New England of about 
25,000. 
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i 603 (?) » Roger Williams ~ 

BORN in London, his father a merchant tailor, Roger Williams was 
assisted by the famous jurist, Sir Edward Coke, in completing his education 
Receiving a B A. degree from Pembroke College, Cambridge, in 1627, he came 
to New England m 1631, served as pastor of the church m Salem, later 
functioned as an unordained minister at Plymouth, and then returned to his 
Salem pastorate, but not for long. He clashed with the Massachusetts Bay 
authorities on a number of issues, including his advocacy of complete separa- 
tion from the Church of England and his insistence that the state had no 
right to persecute anyone for holding any kind of religious opinion, and was 
banished from the colony in October, 1635, as a radical comparable to some 
of the more extreme sectarians who were bringing Puritanism into discredit 
m England 

Early in 1636 he had to dee to the Narragansett country to escape arrest. 
Here, by founding Providence, he established the colony of Rhode Island, 
in whose government and affairs he played a major role until his death 
in 1683. To orthodox Puritans 17th Century Rhode Island seemed a bedlam 
anarchy of heretics Later Americans have hymned it as the very cradle of 
our democracy, where all those, such as the Quakers, who were hounded and 
imprisoned and even put to death for their beliefs by Puritans and other 
tyrants, were able to find haven and to worship undisturbed. The truth lies 
somewhere between these extreme views. The Quakers, for example, who 
had received incredibly harsh treatment in Massachusetts, were permitted to 
settle in Rhode Island; they were not left entirely undisturbed, however, but 
were challenged to justify their heresies in open and free debate by Roger 
Williams himself. 

Williams' challenge, setting forth the numerous “positions” or points on 
which he desired them to give him satisfaction, was directed to the great 
English Quaker leader, George Fox, who had come on a missionary expedition 
to Newport. Fox either chose deliberately to evade Williams 7 challenge, as 
the latter seemed to believe, or, as the Quakers insisted, left before he re- 
ceived it, but other Quakers were willing to meet and argue with Williams. 
After the debate, part of which was held at the Quaker stronghold of Newport 
on August 9, 10, and 12, 1672, and part of which took place in Williams 7 
home town of Providence on August 17 of the same year, Williams published 
his account of the proceedings under the punning title, George Fox Digg’d 
out of his Burrowes, the reference being to Edward Burroughs, another 
Quaker, who had asked for debate in his preliminary epistle to one of Fox 7 s 
controversial works, The Great Mystery of the Great Whore unfolded, London, 
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1659. Fox and one of the Quaker participants in the Williams debate, John 
Burnyeat, drew up an answer to Williams’ tome m another entitled, A New 
England Firebrand Quenched , London, 1678. 

[The following modernized selection from Williams’ account, relating how 
the Quakers finally took up his gage and how he made the trip to Newport and 
began the first round of the prolonged theological bout, reveals much of the 
spirit of early Ehode Island and of the character of its founder. For further 
selections from Williams’ w T orks, see Book I, Parts 2 and 3.1 


From 

GEORGE FOX DIGG’D OUT OF HIS 
BURROWES 
[1676] 

WITHIN some few days after that our 
Deputy Governor had delivered my paper 
to them, the strange Quakers (as was 
agreed with G. Fox) came to Providence — 
John Stubs [Stubbs], John Burnet [Burn- 
yeat], and others — and came to my house 
six or seven together ; their salutations 
were (like the meetings of their dumb 
spirit) m silence. I bid them welcome, etc. 
John Stubs began and said they had re- 
ceived a paper from me, and they came to 
me to tell me That they accepted my offer, 
and that they had appointed (according to 
the liberty given them by myself in my 
paper) the 9th of the present August to be 
the day at Newport. I told them they 
were welcome and the more welcome be- 
cause they brought me tidings of their res- 
olution, for I longed for opportunities of 
such exercises, to which I thought the most 
High invited us by our precious liberties, 
etc. I added that my paper was m the first 
place directed to G. Fox, but they sud- 
denly catched at my word, and John Burnet 
told me that G. Fox was departed before 
my letters were opened, and that G. Fox 
never saw my paper (and probably as aft- 
erward in the dispute he spake honestly, 
not knowing the mystery) ; John Stubs 
added that my paper gave liberty to G, 
Fox or his friends. I said therefore I would 
not fail (if God pleased) to meet them at 
the place, and "by nine in the morning, on 
the day they had appointed. 


They departed (after drmk offered and 
accepted by some), but the next morning, 
being the first of the week, I sent them 
word m writing that divers of our neigh- 
bors were grieved that the conference 
should be carried away from Providence to 
Newport wholly; (as some of them had 
also spoken) I told them that the accepting 
of my proffer necessarily included the con- 
ference about the latter seven [points of 
debate] at Providence; I told them their 
consciences and credits lay on it and 
therefore desired them to fix on a day for 
the dispute of the latter seven at Provi- 
dence before their departure lienee. This 
paper vas delivered to one of their com- 
pany in the room where they were together, 
but, whether on purpose or (as ? tis pos- 
sible) by mistake, they say the paper r^as 
lost; so, receiving no answer from them, I 
late m the evening sent them another writ- 
ing, signifying that I could not hold myself 
engaged to meet them at Newport about the 
first seven without their promise of discuss- 
ing the latter seven at Providence. Then 
they wrote to me that I had seemed willing 
and that they had given notice and the 
country would come in; therefore they 
challenged me to appear and prove my 
malicious and bitter charges against them, 
and withal promised that upon the finishing 
of the first seven at Newport, some of them 
would give me a meeting at Providence, 
etc. Upon the receipt of this, I sent them 
a third writing signifying that I rested in 
their promise, and therefore (if God 
pleased) I would not fail to be with them 
at the time and place appointed. .And God 
graciously assisted me in rowing all day 
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with my old bones so that I got to New- 
port toward the midnight before the morn- 
ing appointed. 

Then I sent them a fourth paper (with 
a copy of my first that miscarried as they 
said) and signified to them that it would 
be convenient to agree about some order 
of transition or passing from one position 
to another, as also, since they were many 
and I but one, I presumed their reason told 
them that I expected but one at once, and 
that, if another desired to speak, the first 
should hold his peace; as also I signified 
that some were scrupulous of going into 
the Quakers’ meetmg-house, and therefore 
I desired some thoughts about it , they 
thought it convenient to send H. Bull to 
request me to go to his house to them; I 
went; they urged the capaciousness and 
convemency of their house, and I told such 
as scrupled that it was one thing to go into 
a Jewish synagogue or a Popish chapel to 
worship or countenance their worships, an- 
other thing to profess and contest against 
them, in which respect Paul disputed many 
days m the J ews’ synagogues against them, 
and I could freely go into the Pope’s 
chapel to dispute against the Pope and his 
worship. 

I knew our aged Governor, Mr. Nich. 
Easton and other magistrates (of their 
judgment) would be there, and so the civil 
peace maintained, and I had a strange as- 
surance given in to my spirit from God in 
answer to my poor requests, etc., viz., that 
by moderation and patience I should con- 
quer their immoderations and lmpatien- 
cies; I therefore thought it in vain to 
spend time about a moderator. ’Tis true 
they gave me no answer either by speech 
or writing concerning their coming on me 
one at once, but to their seeming great ad- 
vantage they constantly fell on me all at 
once and one of them, William Edmund- 
son, with grievous language and insulting. 

When I came into the place aforesaid I 
found three able and noted preachers 
amongst them, viz. John Stubs, John Bur- 
net, William Edmundson sitting together 
on a high bench with some of the magis- 


trates of their judgment with them. I had 
heard that John Stubs was learned m the 
Hebrew and the Greek (and I found him 
so) ; as for John Burnet, I found him to 
be of a moderate spirit and a very able 
speaker. The thud, W. Edmundson, was 
newly come (as w T as said) from Virginia, 
and he proved the chief speaker, a man 
not so able nor so moderate as the other 
two. For the two first would speak argu- 
ment' and discuss and produce Scripture, 
but William Edmundson was very ignorant 
m the Scripture or any other learning. He 
had been a soldier m the late wars, a stout 
portly man of a great voice, and fit to make 
a Braga docia 1 (as he did) and a constant 
exercise merely of my patience: he would 
often vapour and preach long, and, when 
I had patiently waited till the gust was 
over, and began to speak, then would he 
stop my mouth with a very unhandsome 
clout of a grievous interruption, so that 
sometimes I was forced to play the mod- 
erator and to protest that such practices 
were against the sober rules of civility and 
humanity. It pleased God to help me with 
such patience to w'eather them that John 
Stubs openly confessed twice that, though 
some others had given them some interrup- 
tions, yet that I had not done it. 

I took my seat at the other end of the 
house opposite to them, and began telling 
them that the most High was my witness 
that not out of any prejudice against or 
disrespect to the persons of the Quakers 
(many of whom I knew and did love and 
honor) nor any foolish passion or pride or 
boldness (for I desired to be sensible of 
my many decays of my house of clay, and 
other ways) nor any earthly or worldly 
ends I had that occasioned this trouble to 
myself and them. 

I was first commanded this work from 
Heaven. Why should not this argument 
he good for me and for others as well as 
the Quakers? They say their commands 
are immediate (for interpretations are 
immediate), but I say they herein suffer 

1 An allusion to Braggadocio, a swagger- 
ing boaster in Spenser’s Faerie Queene . 
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Satan to cheat them, for they say they 
pray, they fast, they wait, they listen, 
they judge of the motions that arise 
within them, and so have I done. The great 
maker and searcher of all hearts knows 
that none but his holy Majesty was privy 
to the conception of this business. 

1. My end was the vindicating Ins most 
holy name, which mj T soul saw was trodden 
m the dirt by Satan clothed with Samuel’s 
mantle and the bright garment of an 
angel of light, which once he was, but pride 
deceived him. 

2. I had m mine eye the vindicating this 
colony for receiving of such persons whom 
others would not; we sutler for their sakes 
and are accounted their abettors; that 
therefore, togethei with the improvement 
of our liberties which the God of Heaven 
and our King’s Majesty have graciously 
given us, I might give a public testimony 
against their opinions in such a way and 
exercise, I judged it incumbent upon my 
spirit and conscience to do it (m some 
regards) more than most in the colony. I 
may also truly say that 

3. I had also m mine eye that this exer- 
cise might occasion some soul consideration 
in many. I told them that we had a doleful 
alarum and instruction lately, we were 
taught what salvation and saving was, m 
the late death and drowning of a person 
so known to us (and all N England) — 
Nicholas Davis. I told them our ease and 
the case of all mankind is his (in spiritual 
and soul matters) — Oh, a world for an 
oar, a rope, a plank! Only it must be to 
all of us our work, to try whether our 
savior, our salvation be real and not fail- 
ing in so great a straight. 

Some of these blessed ends it hath 
pleased God to propagate by this occasion 
all this colony over, and all of us round 
about have put forth ourselves m disquisi- 
tions and searchings after the true grounds 
of the Christian religion and worship. 

I had many thoughts of beginning such 
an exercise with prayer unto God for his 
presence, but I knew I could not join 
with them nor would they own my pray- 


ers, I had thoughts (as Eliah among the 
Baalites) to have prayed in the singular 
number. But some considerations made my 
spirit content with this kind of petition 
unto God. For not only m my closet and 
my heart, but publicly before them all I 
said “I do humbly hope and beg of God, 
the father of spirits, so to order and di- 
rect our spirits m these our agitations 
that his holy name may receive glory and 
the souls of all of us some soul-profit and 
advantage.” 

I began with the first position, which I 
think W. Edmundson also read out of the 
paper, viz. — 

“That the people called Quakers are not 
true Quakers according to the Scriptures.” 

I said I knew they did not own that name 
Quakers as imposed on them by God or 
taken up by themselves, but given them 
in scorn and derision, as G. Fox, Ed. 
Burrowes (and I had heard John Stubs who 
joined with them) declared, and that one 
Gervace Bennet, a justice in Derby, first 
so called them m the year 1650. 2 And yet 
I had cause to judge that the name was 
given by Justice Bennet and others to 
them from that strange and uncouth pos- 
sessing of their bodies, with quaking and 
shaking of their bodies even m public 
assemblies and congregations, which ex- 
traordinary motions I judged to come 
upon them, not from the holy spirit and 
power of God, but from the spirit and 
pow’er of Satan for divers reasons . . . 

To this purpose I told them at the first 
coming of this spirit to London and West- 
minster, some parliament men told me 
that themselves went to one of the Quak- 
ers’ meeting about Charing Cross, but were 
so affrighted with the shaking of their own 
bodies and of their chairs and stools under 
them that they could never again be got 
into their assemblies. 

1 added that such shakings, motions, 

2 George Fox records m his Journal 
that Bennet applied this name to the zeal- 
ots brought before him for trial with the 
following explanation, “I bid them tremble 
at the word of the Lord.” 
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ecstasies, etc., were known to be the fre- 
quent working's of Satan upon his servants 
in all ages. Such were the furious motions 
of Baal’s priests, the motions of the pos- 
sessed mentioned m the Gospels, and other 
histories, and known to be amongst the 
Barbarians, our neighbors about this time. 
John Burnet and William Edmundson rose 
up and said that I had laid many deep and 
heavy charges upon the people of the Lord, 
which I should never be able to prove: I 
had denied them to be Christians and so 
had wronged the good spirit of God m 
them and their profession of worshipping 
God in the spirit. Yea, I had taken away 


their being (as men) out of the world as 
a dangerous people to nations and king- 
doms and commonweals, yea to kings and 
princes, and so not fit to live amongst men 
in the w T orld. These speeches -were often 
uttered and enlarged by one or other of 
them and that with zeal (and passion m 
W. Edmundson). 

I waited patiently till these gusts of their 
angry spirit was [were] over, and then 
I told them I had not wronged them m a 
tittle, but by the help of the most High 
I would make all good against them and 
then leave it to every man’s and woman’s 
soul to judge at their own peril . . . 


i6i9(?) ~ Claude Dablon ~ ^97 


AMONG the Jesuit missionaries of New France in the 17th Century, 
Jacques Marquette, 1637-1675, distinguished himself as an explorer of the 
Mississippi and a bearer of the gospel to far-flung Indian tribes. The following 
account of his last voyage, his death, and his final obsequies is part of a 
document written by Claude Dablon, Marquette’s superior at Quebec. From 
manuscripts in the possession of St. Mary’s College, Montreal, this and other 
Marquette documents were published in several collections after 1850; the 
best texts, with translations, are m The Jesuit Relations . This great series, in 
seventy-three volumes, was published between 1896 and 1901 under the editor- 
ship of the American historian, Reuben Gold Thwaites, and contains the 
French, Latin, and Italian texts with English translations. 

[The present selection, with a few revisions in punctuation, capitalization, 
and spelling, is reproduced from Vol. LIX, 185-205. The title has been supplied 
by the present editors.] 


THE LAST VOYAGE, THE DEATH, 
AND THE FINAL OBSEQUIES OF 
FATHER MARQUETTE 
[Written 1677] 

I 

FATHER Jacques Marquette, having 
promised the Illinois on his first voyage 
to them, in 1673, that he would return to 
them the following year, to teach them the 
mysteries of our religion, had much diffi- 
culty m keeping his word. The great hard- 


ships of his first voyage had brought upon 
him a bloody flux, and had so weakened 
him that lie was giving up the hope of 
undertaking a second. However, lii.s sick- 
ness decreased; and, as it had almost en- 
tirely abated by the close of the summer 
of the following year, he obtained the 
permission of Ms superiors to return to 
the Illinois and there begin that fair 
mission. 

He set out for that purpose, 111 the 
month of November of the year 1674, from 
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the Bay des Puants, with two men, one of 
whom had made the former voyage with 
him. During a month of navigation on the 
lake of the Illinois, he was tolerably well; 
but, as soon as the snow began to fall, he 
was again seized with Ins bloody flux, 
which compelled him to halt m the river 
which leads to the Illinois. It was there 
that they constructed a cabin in which to 
pass the winter, amid such inconveniences 
that, his malady increasing more and more, 
he saw clearly that God was granting to 
him the favor which he had so many times 
besought from him; and he even told his 
two companions very plainly that he would 
certainly die of that malady, and during 
that voyage. Duly to prepare his soul, 
despite the severe indisposition of his 
body, he began this so severe winter so- 
journ by the retreat of St. Ignatius, which 
he performed with every feeling of devo- 
tion, and many celestial consolations, and 
then he passed the 'whole of the remaining 
time m holding communion with all 
Heaven — having, in these deserts, no inter- 
course with the earth except with his two 
companions. He confessed them and ad- 
ministered communion to them twice m 
the week, and exhorted them as much as 
his strength permitted him. A short time 
after Christmas, that he might obtain the 
favor of not dying without having taken 
possession of his dear mission, he invited 
his companions to make a no vena 1 in 
honor of the immaculate conception of the 
blessed virgin. His prayer was answered, 
against all human probability ; and, his 
health improving, he prepared himself to 
go to the village of the Illinois as soon as 
navigation should open — which he did with 
much joy, setting out for that place on 
the 29th of March. He spent eleven days 
on the way, during which time he had 
occasion to suffer much, both from his own 
illness, from which he had not entirely 
recovered, and from the very severe and 
unfavorable weather. 

On at last arriving at the village, he was 
received as an angel from Heaven. After 
he had assembled at various times the 


chiefs of the nation, with all the old men, 
that he might sow m their minds the first 
seeds of the gospel, and after having given 
instruction m the cabins, which were al- 
ways filled with a great erow T d of people, 
he resolved to address all m public, m a 
general assembly which he called together 
m the open air, the cabins being too small 
to contain all the people. It was a beautiful 
prairie, close to a village, which was se- 
lected for the great council , this was 
adorned, after the fashion of the country, 
by covering it with mats and bearskins. 
Then the father, having directed them to 
stretch out upon hues several pieces of 
Chinese taffeta, attached to these four large 
pictures of the blessed virgin, which were 
visible on all sides. The audience was com- 
posed of 500 chiefs and elders, seated in a 
circle around the father, and of all the 
young men, who remained standing. They 
numbered more than 1,500 men, without 
eoufitmg the women and children, who are 
always numerous — the village being com- 
posed of 5 or 600 fires. The father ad- 
dressed the whole body of people, and 
conveyed to them 10 messages, by means 
of ten presents which he gave them. He 
explamed to them the principal mysteries 
of our religion, and the purpose that had 
brought him to their country. Above all, 
he preached to them Jesus Christ, on the 
very eve (of that great day) on which he 
had died upon the cross for them, as well 
as for all the rest of mankind; then he 
said holy mass. On the third day after, 
which was Easter Sunday, things bein*g 
prepared m the same manner as on Thurs- 
day, he celebrated the holy mysteries for 
the 2nd time, and by these two, the only 
sacrifices ever offered there to God, he 
took possession of that land in the name 
of Jesus Christ, and gave to that mission 
the name of the Immaculate Conception of 
ihe blessed virgin. 

He was listened to by all those peoples 
with universal joy; and they prayed him 
with most earnest entreaty to come back 
to them as soon as possible, since his siek- 

1 A nine davs* devotion. 

*■ *> 
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ness obliged him to return. The father, on 
his side, expressed to them the affection 
which he felt for them, and the satisfaction 
that they had given him; and pledged 
them his word that he, or some other of onr 
fathers, would return to carry on that 
mission so happily inaugurated. This prom- 
ise he repeated several times, while parting 
with them to go upon his way; and he set 
out with so many tokens of regard on the 
part of those good peoples that, as a mark 
of honor, they chose to escort him for more 
than 30 leagues on the road, vying with 
each other in taking charge of his slender 
baggage 

II 

After the Illinois, filled with great es- 
teem for the gospel, had taken leave of 
the father, he continued his journey, and 
shortly after reached the lake of the Illi- 
nois, upon whose waters he had to journey 
nearly a hundred leagues, by an unknown 
route, whereon he had never before trav- 
eled; for he was obliged to coast along 
the southern shore of the lake, having 
come by the northern. But his strength was 
so rapidly diminishing that his two men 
despaired of being able to bring him alive 
to the end of their journey. Indeed, he 
became so feeble and exhausted that he 
was unable to assist or even to move him- 
self, and had to be handled and carried 
about like a child. 

Meanwhile, he preserved m that condi- 
tion an admirable equanimity, resignation, 
joy, and gentleness, consoling his dear 
companions and encouraging them to suf- 
fer patiently all the hardships of that 
voyage, in the assurance that God would 
not abandon them after his death. It was 
during this voyage that he began to make 
more special preparation for death. He 
held communion, sometimes with our Lord, 
sometimes with his holy mother, or with 
his guardian angel, or with all paradise. 
He was often overheard repeating these 
words, Credo guod redemptor metis vivitj 
or, maria, mater gratiae , mater dei, me- 
mento mei . 2 In addition to the spiritual 


exercise, which was read to him every day, 
he requested toward the close that they 
would read to him his meditation prep- 
aratory for death, which he carried about 
with him. He recited every day his brevi- 
ary; and although he was so low that his 
sight and strength were greatly enfeebled, 
he continued to do so to the last day of his 
life, despite the remonstrance of his com- 
panions. 

Eight days before Iris death, he was 
thoughtful enough to prepare the holy 
water for use during the rest of his illness, 
in his agony, and at his burial, and he 
instructed his companions how it should 
be used. 

The evening before his death, which was 
a Friday, he told them, very joyously, that 
it would take place on the morrow. He 
conversed with them during the whole day 
as to what would need to be done for his 
burial, about the manner m which they 
should inter him, of the spot that should 
be chosen for his grave; how his feet, his 
hands, and his face should be arranged; 
how they should erect a cross over his 
grave. He even went so far as to counsel 
them, 3 hours before he expired, that as 
soon as he was dead they should take the 
little hand-bell of his chapel, and sound 
it while he was being put under ground. 
He spoke of all these tlnngs with so great 
tranquillity and presence of mind that one 
might have supposed that he was concerned 
with the death and funeral of some other 
person, and not with his own. 

Thus did he converse with them as they 
made their way upon the lake — until, hav- 
ing perceived a river, on the shore of 
which stood an eminence that he deemed 
well suited to be the place of his inter- 
ment, he told them that that was the place 
of his last repose. They wished, however, 
to proceed farther, as the weather was 
favorable, and the day was not far ad- 
vanced; but God raised a contrary wind, 
which compelled them to return, and enter 

2 “I believe that my redeemer lives” and 
"Mary, mother of grace, mother of God, 
remember me.” 
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the river which the father had pointed out. 
They accordingly brought him to the land, 
lighted a little fire for him, and prepared 
for him a wretched cabin of bark. They 
laid him down therein, m the least un- 
comfortable way that they could; but they 
were so stricken with sorrow that, as they 
have since said, they hardly knew T what 
they were doing. 

The father, being thus stretched on the 
ground m much the same way as was St. 
Francis Xavier, as he had always so 
passionately desired, and finding himself 
alone m the midst of these forests, for his 
companions were occupied with the dis- 
embarkation, he had leisure to repeat all 
the acts in which he had continued during 
these last days. 

His dear companions having afterward 
rejoined him, all disconsolate, he comforted 
them, and inspired them with the confidence 
that God would take care of them after his 
death, m these new and unknown coun- 
tries. He gave them the last instructions, 
thanked them for all the chanties which 
they had exercised in Ins behalf during the 
whole journey, and entreated pardon for 
the trouble that he had given them. He 
charged them to ask pardon for him also, 
from all our fathers and brethren who live 
m the country of the Outaouacs. Then he 
undertook to prepare them for the sacra- 
ment of penance, which he administered to 
them for the last time. He gave them also 
a paper on which he had written all his 
faults since his own last confession, that 
they might place it in the hands of the 
father superior, that the latter might be 
enabled to pray to God for him in a more 
special manner. Finally, he promised not 
to forget them in paradise. And, as he was 
very considerate, knowing that they were 
much fatigued with the hardships of the 
preceding days, he bade them go and take 
a little repose. He assured them that his 
hour was not yet so very near, and that 
he would awaken them when the time 
should come — as, in fact, 2 or 3 hours 
afterward he did summon them, being 
ready to enter into the agony. 


They drew near to him, and he em- 
braced them once again, while they burst 
into tears at his feet. Then he asked for 
holy water and his reliquary; and having 
himself removed his crucifix, which he ear- 
ned always suspended round his neck, he 
placed it m the hands of one of his com- 
panions, begging him to hold it before 
his eyes. Then, feeling that he had but a 
short time to live, he made a last effort, 
clasped his hands, and, with a steady and 
fond look upon his crucifix, he uttered 
aloud his profession of faith, and gave 
thanks to the divine majesty for the great 
favor -which he had accorded him of dying 
m the Society, of dying in it as a mission- 
ary of Jesus Christ — and, above all, of dy- 
ing in it, as he had always prayed, in a 
wretched cabin m the midst of the forests 
and bereft of all human succor. 

After that, he was silent, communing 
within himself with God. Nevertheless, he 
let escape from time to time these words, 
Sustmuit amma mea in verbo ejus ; or 
these, mater dei, memento met — 3 which 
were the last words that he uttered before 
entering his agony, which was, however, 
very mild and peaceful. 

He had prayed his companions to put 
him in mind, when they should see him 
about to expire, to repeat frequently the 
names of Jesus and Mary, if he could not 
himself do so. They did as they were bid- 
den; and, when they believed him to be 
near his end, one of them called aloud, 
“Jesus, Mary!” The dying man repeated 
the words distinctly, several times ; and 
as if, at these sacred names, something 
presented itself to Inm, he suddenly raised 
his eyes above his crucifix, holding them 
riveted on that object, which he appeared 
to regard with pleasure. And so, with a 
countenance beaming and all aglow, he 
expired without any struggle, and so 
gently that it might have been regarded as 
a pleasant sleep. 

His two poor companions, shedding 
many tears over him, composed his body 

3 “My soul sustains itself in his word” 
and “mother of God, remember me.” 
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m the manner winch he had prescribed to 
them. Then they carried him devoutly to 
burial, ringing the while the little bell as 
he had bidden them, and planted a large 
cross near to lus grave, as a sign to 
passers-by. 

When it became a question of embark- 
ing, to proceed on their journey, one of 
the two, who for some days had been so 
heartsick with sorrow, and so greatly pros- 
trated with an internal malady, that he 
could no longer eat or breathe except with 
difficulty, bethought himself, while the 
other was making all preparations for 
embarking, to visit the grave of his good 
father, and ask his intercession with the 
glorious virgin, as he had promised, not 
doubting m the least that he was in 
Heaven. He fell, then, upon his knees, 
made a short prayer, and having rev- 
erently taken some earth from the tomb, 
he pressed it to his breast. Immediately his 
sickness abated, and his sorrow was changed 
into a joy which did not forsake him 
during the remainder of his journey. 

Ill 

God did not permit that a deposit so 
precious should remain in the midst of the 
forest, unhonored and forgotten. The sav- 
ages named Kiskakons, who have been 
making public profession of Christianity 
for nearly ten years, and who were in- 
structed by Father Marquette when he lived 
at the point of St. Esprit, at the extremity 
of Lake Superior, carried on their last 
winter’s hunting in the vicinity of the lake 
of the Illinois. As they were returning in 
the Spring, they were greatly pleased to 
pass near the grave of their good father, 
whom they tenderly loved; and God also 
put it into their hearts to remove his bones 
and bring them to our church at the mis- 
sion of St. Ignace at Missilimakinac, where 
those savages make their abode. 

They repaired, then, to the spot, and 
resolved among themselves to act in re- 
gard to the father as they are wont to do 
toward those for whom they profess great 
respect. Accordingly, they opened the 


grave, and uncovered the body, and, al- 
though the flesh and internal organs were 
all dried up, they found it entire, so that 
not even the skin was m any way injured. 
This did not prevent them from proceeding 
to dissect it, as is their custom. They 
cleansed the bones and exposed them to the 
sun to dr\ , then, carefully laying them m 
a box of birch-bark, they set out to bring 
them to our mission of St. Ignace. 

There were nearly 30 canoes which 
formed, in excellent order, that funeral 
procession. Theie were also a goodly num- 
ber of Iroquois, who united with our Al- 
gonquin savages to lend more honor to the 
ceremonial When they drew near our 
house, Father Nouvel, who is its superior, 
with Father Piercon, -went out to meet 
them, accompanied by the Frenchmen and 
savages who were there, and, having halted 
the procession, he put the usual questions 
to them, to make sure that it was really 
the father’s body which they were bringing. 
Before conveying it to land, they intoned 
the cle profundus in the presence of the 
30 canoes, which were still on the water, 
and of the people who were on the shore. 
After that, the body was carried to the 
church, care being taken to observe all that 
the ritual appoints in such ceremonies. It 
remained exposed under the pall, all that 
day, which was Whitsun Monday, the 8th 
of June; and on the morrow, after having 
rendered to it all the funeral rites, it was 
lowered into a small vault m the middle of 
the church, where it rests as the guardian 
angel of our Outaouae missions. The sav- 
ages often come to pray over Ins tomb. Not 
to mention more than this instance, a 
young girl, aged 19 or 20 years, whom the 
late father had instructed, and who had 
been baptized in the past year, fell sick, 
and applied to Father Nouvel to be bled 
and to take certain remedies. The father 
prescribed to her, as sole medicine, to 
come for 3 days and say a pater and three 
ave’s at the tomb of Father Marquette. 
She did so, and before the 3rd day was 
cured, without bleeding or any other rem- 
edies . . . 
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16350) 00 Mrs. Mary Rowlandson °° i678(?) 

ONE OP the most stirring periods of New England colonial history was 
that of King Philip’s War. Philip, son of the Wampanoag chieftain, Massasoit, 
began to make raids on the settlements m 1675, partly in protest against what 
he considered an unjust treaty imposed upon his tribesmen in 1671. Other 
tribes, such as the Narragansets and Nipmncks, became his allies. New 
England, surprised and unprepared, suffered numerous defeats, but by the 
end of 1675 had taken the offensive. Although peace was made m 1676 with 
some of the tribes, the war dragged on until 1678, involving New Hampshire 
and Maine 

Perhaps the most vivid piece of narrative writing produced by the war 
was the account by Mrs. Mary Rowlandson of her experiences as a captive 
among Philip’s Indians. She was the wife of a minister of Lancaster, Mass., 
and had three children living at the time she was taken captive. Her account, 
published m Cambridge, Mass , under the title, The Sovereignty & Goodness 
of God, Together with the Faithfulness of His Promises Displayed; Being 
a Narrative of the Captivity and Restoration of Mrs. Mary Rowlandson , was 
a best seller in both America and England. After describing the attack, which 
took place w T hile her husband was in Boston, Mrs. Eowlandson develops her 
story by detailing the events which occurred on each of the twenty removes 
she made with the Indians, to one of whom, a sagamore, named Quannopin, 
she was sold as a slave by her Narraganset captor. 

[For the first and last of the following selections, titles have been supplied 
by the present editors. The text has been modernized. Narratives of the 
Indian Wars 1675-1699, ed. C. H. Lincoln, New York, 1913, one of the volumes 
in the series, Original Narratives of Early American History, contains a com- 
plete text.] 


From 

THE CAPTIVITY AND RESTORATION 
[1682] 

The Attack 

ON THE 10th of February, 1676, came 
the Indians with great numbers upon Lan- 
caster. Their first coming was about sun- 
rising. Hearing the noise of some guns, we 
looked out; several houses were burning, 
and the smoke ascending to Heaven. 

There were five persons taken in one 


house; the father and the mother and a 
sucking child, they knocked on the head; 
the other two they took and carried away 
alive. There were two others, who, being 
out of their garrison upon some occasion, 
were set upon; one was knocked on the 
head, the other escaped. Another there was, 
who, running along, was shot and wounded, 
and fell down; he begged of them his life, 
promising them money, as they told me, 
but they would not hearken to him, but 
knocked him m head, and stripped him 
naked, and split open his bowels. Another, 
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seeing many of the Indians about his barn, 
ventured and went out, but was quickly 
shot down. There were three others belong- 
ing to the same garrison who were killed, 
the Indians, getting up upon the roof of 
the barn, had advantage to shoot down 
upon them over their fortification. Thus 
these murderous wretches went on, burning 
and destroying before them. 

At length they came and beset our own 
house, and quickly it was the dolefulest 
day that ever mine eyes saw. The house 
stood upon the edge of a hill; some of the 
Indians got behind the hill, others into the 
barn, and others behind anything that 
could shelter them; from all which places 
they shot against the house, so that the 
bullets seemed to fly like hail, and quickly 
they wounded one man among us, then 
another, and then a third. 

About two hours, according to my ob- 
servation m that amazing time, they had 
been about the house before they prevailed 
to fire it, which they did with flax and 
hemp which they brought out of the barn, 
and there being no defense about the 
house, only two flankers 1 at two opposite 
corners and one of them not finished, they 
fired it once, and one ventured out and 
quenched it, but they quickly fired it again, 
and that took. 

Now is the dreadful hour come that I 
have often heard of in time of war, as it 
was m the ease of others, but now mine 
eyes see it. Some in our house were fight- 
ing for their lives, others wallowing in 
their blood, the house on fire over our 
heads, and the bloody heathen ready to 
knock us on the head, if we stirred out. 
Now might we hear mothers and children 
crying out for themselves and one another, 
“Lord, what shall we do?” Then I took 
my children (and one of my sisters, hers) 
to go forth and leave the house, but as 
soon as we came to the door and appeared, 
the Indians shot so thick that the bullets 
rattled against the house as if one had 
taken a handful of stones and threw them, 
so that we were fain to give back. We had 
six stout dogs belonging to our garrison, 


but none of them would stir, though an- 
other time, if any Indian had come to the 
door, they were ready to fly upon him and 
tear him down. The Lord hereby would 
make us the more to acknowledge his hand, 
and to see that our help is always m him. 
But out we must go, the fire increasing 
and coming along behind us roaring and 
the Indians gaping before us with their 
guns, spears, and hatchets to devour us. 

No sooner were we out of the house but 
my brother-in-law (being before wounded, 
in defending the house, in or near the 
throat) fell down dead, whereat the In- 
dians scornfully shouted and hallooed, and 
were presently upon him, stripping off his 
clothes. The bullets flying thick, one went 
through my side, and the same, as would 
seem, through the bowels and hand of my 
dear child m my arms. One of my elder 
sister’s children, named William, had then 
his leg broken, which the Indians per- 
ceiving, they knocked lnm on the head. 
Thus were we butchered by those merciless 
heathen, standing amazed, with the blood 
running down to our heels. 

My eldest sister being yet in the house 
and seeing those woeful sights, the mfidels 
haling mothers one way and cliildren an- 
other, and some wallowing m their blood, 
and her elder son telling her that her son 
William was dead and myself was wound- 
ed, she said, “And, Lord, let me die with 
them,” which was no sooner said but she 
was struck with a bullet and fell down 
dead over the threshold. . . . The Indians 
laid hold of us, pulling me one way and 
the children another, and said, “Come, go 
along with us.” I told them they would 
kill me, they answered, if I were willing 
to go along with them, they would not 
hurt me . . . 

There wore twelve killed, some shot, 
some stabbed with their spears, some 
knocked down with their hatchets. When 
we are in prosperity, oh, the little that we 
think of such dreadful sights and to see 


1 Projections behind which defenders 
could operate. 
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our dear friends and relations lie bleeding 
out tlieir heart-blood upon the ground. 
There was one who was chopped into the 
head with a hatchet, and stripped naked, 
and yet was crawling up and down. It is 
a solemn sight to see so many Christians 
lying in their blood, some here and some 
there, like a company of sheep torn by 
wolves, all of them stripped naked by a 
company of hell-hounds, roaring, singing, 
ranting, and insulting, as if they would 
have tom oui very hearts out, yet the 
Lord by his almighty power preserved a 
number of us from death, for there were 
twenty-four of us taken alive and carried 
captive. 

I had often before this said that, if the 
Indians should come, I should choose father 
to be killed by them than taken alive, but, 
when it came to the trial, my mind 
changed ; their glittering weapons so 
daunted my spirit that 1 chose rather to go 
along with those (as I may say) ravenous 
beasts than that moment to end my days. 
And that I may the better declare what 
happened to me during that grievous cap- 
tivity, I shall particularly speak of the 
several removes we had up and down the 
wilderness. . . . 

The Eighth Remove 

On the morrow morning we must go 
over the river, i.c., Connecticut, to meet 
with King Philip. Two canoes full they had 
carried over; the next turn I myself was 
to go; but, as my foot was upon the canoe 
to step m, there was a sudden outcry 
among them, and I must step back; and 
instead of going over the river, I must 
go four or five miles up the river farther 
northward Some of the Indians ran one 
way, and some another. The cause of this 
rout was, as I thought, their espying some 
English scouts who were thereabout. In 
this travel up the river, about noon the 
company made a stop and sat down, some 
to eat and others to rest them. As I sat 
amongst them, musings of things past, my 
son Joseph unexpectedly came to me; we 


asked of each other’s welfare, bemoaning 
our doleful condition and the change that 
had come upon us ... . 

We traveled on till night, and m the 
morning we must go over the river to 
Philip’s crew. When I was in the canoe, I 
could not but be amazed at the numerous 
crew of pagans that were on the bank 
on the other side. When I came ashore, 
they gathered all about me, I sitting alone 
in the midst: I observed they asked one 
another questions, and laughed, and re- 
joiced over their gams and victories. 

Then my heart began to fail, and I fell 
a-weeping, which was the first time to my 
remembrance that I wept before them. . . . 
There one of them asked me why I wept; 

I could hardly tell what to say, yet I an- 
swered, they would kill me. “No,” said he, 
“none will hurt you.” Then came one of 
them and gave me two spoonfuls of meal 
to comfoit me, and another gave me half 
a pint of peas, which was worth more than 
many bushels at another time. 

Then I went to see King Philip. He bade 
me come m and sit down and asked me 
whether I would smoke it (a usual compli- 
ment nowadays amongst saints and sin- 
ners), but this no way suited me, for 
though I had formerly used tobacco, yet 1 
had left it ever since I was first taken. It 
seems to be a bait the devil lays to make 
men lose their precious time, I remember 
with shame how, formerly, when 1 had 
taken two or three pipes, I was presently 
ready for another, such a bewitching thing 
it is; but I thank God he has now given 
me power over it; surely there are many 
who may be better employed than to lie 
sucking a stinking tobacco-pipe. 

Now the Indians gather their forces to 
go against Northampton. Over night one 
went about yelling and hooting to give no- 
tice of the design. Whereupon they fell to 
boiling of ground-nuts and parching of 
corn (as many as had it) for their provi- 
sion; and in the morning away they went. 
During my abode in this place, Philip 
spake to me to make a shirt for his boy, 
which I did, for which he gave me a shill- 
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mg. I offered the money to my master, but 
he bade me keep it, and with it I bought 
a piece of horseflesh. 

Afterward he asked me to make a cap 
for his boy, for which he invited me to 
dinner. I went, and lie gave me a pancake, 
about as big as two fingers; it was made 
of parched wheat, beaten and fried m 
bear’s grease, but I thought I never tasted 
pleasanter meat m my life. There was a 
squaw v-ho spake to me to make a shirt 
for her sannup [husband], for which she 
gave me a piece of bear. Another asked 
me to knit a pair of stockings, for which 
she gave me a quart of peas. I boiled my 
peas and bear together and invited my 
master and mistress to dinner, but the 
proud gossip, because I served them both 
m one dish, would eat nothing except one 
bit that he gave her upon the point of his 
knife. 

Hearing that my son was come to this 
place, I went to see him and found him 
lying flat upon the ground. I asked him 
how he could sleep so. He answered me that 
he was not asleep, but at prayer, and lay 
so that they might not observe what he 
was doing. I pray God he may remember 
these things now he is returned m safety. 

At this place (the sun now getting 
higher), what with the beams and heat of 
the sun and the smoke of the wugwams, I 
thought I should have been blind. I could 
scarce discern one wigwam from another. 
There w 7 as here one Mary Thurston of 
Medfield who, seeing how it was with me, 
lent me a hat to wear; but as soon as I 
was gone, the squaw (who owned that 
Mary Thurston) came running after me 
and got it away again. Here was the squaw 
that gave me one spoonful of meal. I put 
it in my pocket to keep it safe, yet not- 
withstanding somebody stole it, but put 
five Indian corns in the room of it, which 
corns were the greatest provisions I had m 
my travel for one day. 

The Indians, returning from Northamp- 
ton, brought with them some horses and 
sheep and other things which they had 
taken. I desired them that they would carry 


me to Albany upon one of those horses 
and sell me for powder, for so they had 
sometimes discoursed. I was utterly hope- 
less of getting home on foot the way that 
I came. I could hardly bear to think of 
the many weary steps I had taken to come 
to this place. 

The Thirteenth Remove 

Instead of going toward the Bay, which 
was that I desired, I must go with them 
five or six miles down the river into a 
mighty thicket of brush, where "we abode 
almost a fortnight. Here one asked me to 
make a shirt for her papoose, for which 
she gave me a mess of broth, which was 
thickened with meal made of the bark of 
a tree, and to make it the better, she had 
put into it about a handful of peas and 
a few roasted ground-nuts. 

I had not seen my son a pretty while, 
and here was an Indian of whom I made 
inquiry after him, and asked him when he 
saw him. He answered me that such a 
time his master roasted him and that him- 
self did eat a piece of him as big as his two 
fingers and that he was very good meat. 
But the Lord upheld my spirit under this 
diseouiagement, and I considered their 
horrible addictedness to lying* and that 
there is not one of them that makes the 
least conscience of speaking of truth. 

In this place, on a cold night, as I lay 
by the fire, I removed a stick that kept 
the heat from me; a squaw moved it down 
again, at which I looked up, and she threw 
a handful of ashes m mine eyes. I thought 
I should have been quite blinded, and 
have never seen more; but, lying down, 
the water run out of my eyes, and carried 
the dirt with it, that by the morning I 
recovered my sight again. . . . 

About this time they came yelping from 
Hadley, wheie they had killed three Eng- 
lishmen and brought one captive with them, 
viz., Thomas Read. They all gathered about 
the poor man, asking him many questions. 
I desired also to go and see him, and when 
I came, he was crying bitterly, supposing 
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they would quickly kill him. Whereupon 
I asked one of them whether they intended 
to kill him; he answered me they would 
not. He, being a little cheered with that, I 
asked him about the "welfare of my hus- 
band, he told me he saw him such a time 
m the Bay and he was well but very 
melancholy. By which I certainly under- 
stood (though I suspected it before) that 
whatsoever the Indians told me resjjectmg 
him was vanity and lies. Some of them told 
me he was dead and they had killed him; 
some said he was married again and that 
the Governor wished him to marry, and 
told him he should have his choice, and 
that all persuaded I was dead. So like 
were these barbarous creatures to him who 
was a liar from the beginning. 

As I was sitting once m the wigwam 
here, Philip’s maid came m with the child 
in her arms and asked me to give her a 
piece of my apron to make a flap for it; 
I told her I would not, then my mistress 
bade me give it, but still I said no; the 
maid told me if I would not give her a 
piece, she would tear a piece off it, I told 
her I would tear her coat then. With 
that, my mistress rises up and takes up a 
stick big enough to have killed me and 
struck at me with it, but I stepped out 
and she struck the stick into the mat of 
the wigwam. But while she was pulling it 
out, I ran to the maid and gave her all my 
apron, and so that storm went over. 

Hearing that my son was come to this 
place, I went to see him and told him his 
father was well but very melancholy. He 
told me he was as much grieved for his 
father as for himself. I wondered at his 
speech, for I thought I had enough upon 
my spirit in reference to myself to make 
me mindless of my husband and everyone 
else, they being safe among their friends. 
He told me also that, a while before, his 
master, together with other Indians, were 
going to the French for powder; but by 
the way the Mohawks met with them and 
killed four of their company, which made 
the rest turn back again, for which I 
desire that myself and he may bless the 


Lord, for it might have been worse with 
him had he been sold to the French than 
it proved to be m his remaining with the 
Indians. . . . 

I asked his master to let him stay a while 
with me that I might comb his head and 
look over him, for he was almost overcome 
with lice. He told me, when I had done, 
that he was very hungry, but I had nothing 
to relieve him, but bid him go into the 
wigwams as he went along and see if he 
could get anything among them. Which he 
did, and it seems tarried a little too long, 
for his master was angry with him, and 
beat him, and then sold him. Then he 
came running to tell me he had a new 
master and that he had given lnm some 
ground-nuts already. Then I went along 
with him to his new master, who told me 
he loved him and he should not want. So 
his master carried him away, and I never 
saw him afterward, till I saw him at Pas- 
cataqua in Portsmouth. 

That night they bade me go out of the 
wigwam again; my mistress’s papoose was 
sick, and it died that night, and there was 
one benefit m it, that there was more room. 
I went to a wigwam, and they bade me 
come m, and gave me a skin to lie upon 
and a mess of venison and ground-nuts, 
which was a choice dish among them. On 
the morrow they buried the papoose; and 
afterward, both morning and evening, 
there came a company to mourn and howl 
with her, though I confess I could not 
much condole with them. . . . 

The Twentieth Remove 

It was their usual manner to remove 
when they had done any mischief, lest they 
should be found out; and so they did at 
this time. We went about three or four 
miles, and there they built a great wig- 
wam, big enough to hold an hundred In- 
dians, which they did m preparation to a 
great day of dancing. They would say now 
amongst themselves that the Governor 
would be so angry for his loss at Sudbury 
that he would send no more about the 
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captives, which made me grieve and trem- 
ble. 

My sister being not far from the place 
where we now were, and hearing that I 
was hero, desired her master to let her 
come and see me, and he was willing to 
it and would go with her, but she, being 
ready before him, told him she would go 
before and was come within a mile or 
two of the place. Then he overtook her and 
began to rant as if he had been mad and 
made her go back again in the rain, so 
that I never saw her till I saw her m 
Charlestown. But the Lord requited many 
of their ill doings, for this Indian, her 
master, was hanged afterward in Boston. 

The Indians now began to come from all 
quarters, against their merry dancing day. 
Among some of them came one Goodwife 
Kettle. I told her my heart was so heavy 
that it was ready to break. “So is mine 
too,” said she, but yet said, "I hope we 
will hear some good news shortly.” I could 
hear how earnestly my sister desired to 
see me, and I as earnestly desired to see 
her; and yet neither of us could get an 
opportunity. My daughter was also now 
about a mile off, and I had not seen her 
in nine or ten weeks, as I had not seen 
my sister since our first taking. I earnestly 
desired them to let me go and see them ; 
yea, I entreated, begged, and persuaded 
them but to let me see my daughter, and 
yet so hard-hearted were they that they 
would not suffer it. They made use of 
their tyrannical power whilst they had it, 
but through the Lord’s wonderful mercy, 
their time was now but short. 

On a Sabbath day, the sun being about 
an hour high in the afternoon, came Mr. 
John Hoar (the Council permitting him 
and his own forward spirit inclining him) 

, . . When they had talked their fill with 
him, they suffered me to go to him. We 
asked each other of our welfare and how 
my husband did and all my friends. He 
told me they were all well and would be 
glad to see me. Amongst other things which 
my husband sent me, there came a pound 
of tobacco, which I sold for nine shillings 


m money, for many of the Indians, for 
want of tobacco, smoked hemlock and 
ground-ivy. It was a great mistake in any 
who thought I sent for tobacco, for through 
the favor of God that desire was overcome. 

I now asked them whether I should go 
home with Mr. Hoar. They answered no, 
one and another of them; and, it being 
night, we lay down with that answer. In 
the morning Mr Hoar invited the saga- 
mores to dinner, but, when we went to get 
it ready, we found that they had stolen 
the greatest part of the provision Mr. 
Hoar had brought, out of his bags, m the 
night. And we may see the wonderful 
power of God m that one passage, in that 
when there was such a threat number of 
the Indians together and so greedy of a 
little good food and no English there, but 
Mr. Hoar and myself, that there they did 
not knock us m the head and take what we 
had, there being not only some provision, 
but also trading cloth, a part of the twenty 
pounds agreed upon. But, instead of do- 
ing us any mischief, they seemed to be 
ashamed of the fact and said it were some 
mat chit [wicked] Indian that did it. Oh, 
that we could believe that there is no thing 
too hard for God! God showed his power 
over the heathen in this, as he did over the 
hungry lions when Daniel was cast into 
the den. 

Mr. Hoar called them betime to dinner, 
but they ate very little, they being so 
busy in dressing themselves and getting 
ready for their dance, which was carried 
on by eight of them, four men and four 
squaws, my master and mistress being two. 
He was dressed in his Holland shirt, with 
great laces sewed at the tail of it; he 
had his silver buttons, his white stockings, 
Ins garters were hung round with shillings ; 
and he had girdles of wampum upon his 
head and shoulders. She had a kersey coat 
and covered with girdles of wampum from 
the loins upward; her aims, from her el- 
bows to her hands, were covered with 
bracelets; there were handfuls of neck- 
laces about her neck and several sorts of 
jewels in her ears. She had fine red stock- 
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mgs and white shoes, her hair powdered 
and face painted red, that was always be- 
fore black. And all the dancers were after 
the same manner. 

There were two others singing and 
knocking on a kettle for their music. They 
kept hopping up and down one after an- 
other, with a kettle of w 7 ater m the midst, 
standing warm upon some embers, to 
drink of when they were dry. They held 
on till it was almost night, throwing out 
wampum to the standers by. At night I 
asked them again if I should go home. 
They all as one said no, except my husband 
would come for me. When we were lam 
down, my master went out of the wigwam 
and by and by sent in an Indian called 
James the Printer, who told Mr. Hoar 
that my master would let me go home 
tomorrow, if he would let him have one 
pint of liquors. Then Mr. Hoar called his 
own Indians, Tom and Peter, and bid 
them go and see whether he would promise 
it before them three, and if he would, he 
should have it; which he did, and he had 
it. Then Philip, smelling the business, 
called me to him and asked me what I 
would give him to tell me some good news 
and speak a good word for me. I told him 
I could not tell what to give him; I would 
anything I had and asked him what he 
would have. He said, “Two coats and 
twenty shillings in money, and half a 
bushel of seed corn, and some tobacco.” 
I thanked him for his love, but I knew 
the good news as well as the crafty fox. 
My master, after he had had his drink, 
quickly came ranting into the wigwam 
again and called for Air. Hoar, dunking 
to him, and saying he was a good man, 
and then again he would say, “Hang him, 
Hogue !” Being almost drunk, he would 
drink to him, and yet presently say he 
should he hanged. Then he called for me. 
I trembled to hear him, yet I was fain to 
go to him, and he drank to me, showing no 
incivility. He was the first Indian I saw 
drunk all the while that I was amongst 
them. At last his squaw ran out, and he 
after her, round the wigwam, with his 


money jmglmg at his knees. But she es- 
caped him. But having ail old squaw, he 
ran to her; and so, through the Lord’s 
mercy, we were no more troubled that 
night. . . . 

On Tuesday morning they called their 
General Court (as they call it) to consult 
and determine whether I should go home 
or no. And they all as one man did seem- 
ingly consent to it, that I should go home, 
except Philip, who would not come among 
them. . . . 

At first they were all against it, except 
my hnsband would come for me ; hut 
afterwards they assented to it and seemed 
much to rejoice in it, some asked me to 
send them some bread, others some tobacco, 
others shaking me by the hand, offering 
me a hood and scarf to ride in, not one 
moving hand or tongue against it. Thus 
hath the Lord answered my poor desire and 
the many earnest requests of others put 
up unto God for me. In my travels an 
Indian came to me and told me, if I 
were willing, he and his squaw would run 
away and go home along with me. I told 
him no, I was not willing to run away, 
but desired to wait God’s time, that I 
might go home quietly and without fear. 
And now God hath granted me my desire. 

The Return and Reunion 

Oh, the wonderful power of God that I 
have seen and the experience that I have 
had. I have been m the midst of these 
roaring lions and savage bears, that feared 
neither God nor man nor the devil, by 
night and day, alone and in company, 
sleeping all sorts together, and yet not 
one of them ever offered me the least 
abuse of unchastity to me, m word or ac- 
tion. Though some are ready to say I speak 
it for my own credit, but I speak it in the 
presence of God and to his glory. God’s 
power is as great now, and as sufficient 
to save, as when he preserved Daniel in 
the lions’ den or the three children in the 
fiery furnace. . . . Let the redeemed of the 
Lord say so, whom he hath redeemed from 
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the hand of the enemy, especially that I 
should come away m the midst of so many 
hundreds of enemies quietly and peaceably 
and not a dog moving his tongue. 

So I took my leave of them, and, m com- 
ing along, my heart melted into tears, more 
than all the while I was with them, and I 
was almobt swallowed up with the thoughts 
that ever I should go home again. About 
the sun going down, Mr. Hoar and myself 
and the two Indians came to Lancaster, 
and a solemn sight it was to me. There 
had I lived many comfortable years 
amongst my relations and neighbors, and 
now not one Christian to be seen nor one 
house left standing. We went on to a 
farmhouse that was yet standing, where 
we lay all night, and a comfortable lodg- 
ing we had, though nothing but straw to 
he on. The Lord preserved us m safety 
that night, and raised us up again in the 
morning, and earned us along, that before 
noon we came to Concord. Now was I full 
of joy, and yet not without sorrow: jov 
to see such a lovely sight, so many Chris- 
tians together, and some of them my neigh- 
bors . . . 

Being recruited with food and raiment, 
we went to Boston that day, where I met 
with my dear husband, but the thoughts 
of our dear children, one being dead and 
the other we could not tell where, abated 
our comfort each to other. I was not be- 
fore so much hemmed in with the merci- 
less and cruel heathen, but now as much 
with pitiful, tender-hearted, and compas- 
sionate Christians. In that poor and dis- 
tressed and beggarly condition I was re- 
ceived m, I was kindly entertained in sev- 
eral houses. . . . The twenty pounds, the 
price of my redemption, was raised by 
some Boston gentlemen and Mrs. Usher, 
whose bounty and religious charity I would 
not forget to make mention of. Then Mr. 
Thomas Shepard of Charlestown 2 received 
us into his house, where we continued 
eleven weeks, and a father and mother 
they were to us. And many more tender- 
hearted friends we met with in that place. 
We were now in the midst of love, yet not 


without much and frequent heaviness of 
heart for our j^oor children and other rela- 
tions, who were still m affliction. 

The week following, after my coming m, 
the Governor and Council sent forth to the 
Indians again, and that not without suc- 
cess; for they brought in my sister and 
Goodwife Kettle . . . 

About this time the Council had ordered 
a day of public thanksgiving, 3 though I 
thought I had still cause of mourning, and 
being unsettled m our minds, we thought 
we would ude toward the eastward, to 
see if we could hear anything concerning 
our children. And as we were riding along 
(God is the wise disposer of all things) 
between Ipswich and Rowley we met with 
Mr. William Hubbard, 4 who told us that 
our son Joseph wa s come in to Major 
Waldron’s, and another with Inm, which 
was my sister’s son. I asked him how he 
knew it. He said the Major himself told 
Inm so. So along we went till we came to 
Newbury ; and their minister being absent, 
they desired my husband to preach the 
thanksgiving for them; but he was not 
willing to stay there that night, but would 
go over to Salisbury to hear farther, and 
come again m the morning, which he did, 
and preached there that day. 

At night, when he had done, one came 
and told him that his daughter was come 
m at Providence. Here was mercy on both 
hands . . . Now we were between them? 
the one on the east and the other on the 
west. Our son being nearest, we went to 
him first, to Portsmouth, where we met 
with him, and with the Major also, who 
told us he had done what he could, but 
could not redeem him under seven pounds, 
which the good people thereabouts were 
pleased to pay. ... On Monday we came 


2 Son of the more famous Rev. Thomas 
Shepard of Cambridge. 

3 This was the Thanksgiving of J une 29, 
1676. 

4 Minister of Ipswich whose A Narra- 
tive of the Troubles imth the Indians in 
New-En gland, Boston, 1677, is the best 
history of Philip’s Wax 
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to Charlestown, where we heard that the 
Governor of Rhode Island had sent over 
for our daughter, to take care of her, being 
now within his jurisdiction; which should 
not pass without our acknowledgments. But 
she being nearer Rehoboth than Rhode 
Island, Mr. Newman went over and took 
care of her, and brought her to his own 
house. And the goodness of God was ad- 
mirable to us in our low estate, in that he 
raised up passionate [i.e. compassionate] 
friends on every side to us, when we 
had nothing to recompense any for their 
love. . . . 

Our family being now gathered together 
(those of us that were living), the South 
Church m Boston hired an house for us. 
Then we removed from Mr. Shepard’s 
(those cordial friends) and went to Boston, 
where we continued about three quarters of 
a year. . . . 

I can remember the time when I used 
to sleep quietly without workings m my 
thoughts whole nights together, but now it 
is other ways with me. When all are fast 
about me and no eye open, but his who ever 
waketh, my thoughts are upon things past, 
upon the awful dispensation of the Lord 
towards us, upon his wonderful power and 
might in carrying of us through so many 
difficulties, in returning us in safety, and 
suffering none to hurt us. I remember m 
the night season how the other day I was 
in the midst of thousands of enemies and 
nothing but death before me. It is then 
hard work to persuade myself that ever I 
should be satisfied with bread again. But 
now we are fed with the finest of the wheat, 
and, as I may say, with honey out of the 
rock: instead of the husk we have the 
fatted calf . . . 


I have seen the extreme vanity of this 
world: one hour I have been m health 
and wealth, wanting nothing: but the next 
hour m sickness and wounds and death, 
having nothing but sorrow and affliction. 

Before I knew what affliction meant, I 
was ready sometimes to wish for it. When 
I lived in j^rospenty, having the com- 
forts of the world about me, my relations 
by me, my heart cheerful, and taking little 
care for anything, and yet seeing many, 
whom I preferred before myself, under 
many trials and affiic tions, in sickness, 
weakness, poverty, losses, crosses, and cares 
of the world, I should be sometimes jealous 
lest I should have my portion m this life, 
and that scripture would come to my mind, 
Heb. 16. 6 : “For whom the Lord loveth he 
chasteneth and scourgeth every son whom 
he reeeiveth.” But now I see the Lord had 
his time to scourge and chasten me. The 
portion of some is to have their afflictions 
by drops, now one drop and then another, 
but the dregs of the cup, the wine of 
astonishment, like a sweeping ram that 
leaveth no food, did the Lord prepare to 
be my portion. Affliction I wanted, and 
affliction I had, full measure (I thought) 
pressed down and running over, yet I see, 
when God calls a person to anything and 
through never so many difficulties, yet he 
is fully able to carry them through and 
make them see and say they have been 
gainers thereby. And I hope I can say m 
some measure, as David did, “It is good 
for me that I have been afflicted.” The 
Lord hath showed me the vanity of these 
outward things, that they are the vanity of 
vanities, and vexation of spirit, that they 
are but a shadow, a blast, a bubble, and 
things of no continuance. . . . 
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1612 « Daniel Gookin 80 1687 

EFFORTS in 17th Century Massachusetts to Christianize the Indians 
were considerably successful because of the “apostleship” of the Rev. John 
Eliot, 1604-1690, who preached to them in their own language and translated 
the entire Bible into Indian dialect, his New Testament being printed at 
Cambridge in 1661 and his complete text in 1663. 

One of Eliot’s most ardent supporters was Daniel Gookin. Born in England, 
probably in Kent, Gookin came to Virginia with Ins father m 1621. Because 
of persecution of those who would not conform to the established Episcopal 
Church in Virginia, Gookin emigrated to Massachusetts in 1644, residing first 
at Boston and later at Cambridge. He held several offices of public trust, 
including the Major-Generalship of the colony, and in 1656 was appointed 
Superintendent of the Indians within the jurisdiction of Massachusetts. His 
experience in the latter position provided him with materials for two unusual 
works, Historical Collections of the Indians in Neiv England , with dedicatory 
epistles dated 1674, and An Historical Account of the Doings and Sufferings of 
the Christian Indians in New England , in the Years 1675, 1676, 1677, with 
dedicatory epistle dated 1677 He also wrote a history of New England, the 
manuscript of which was lost when fire destroyed the home of his son at 
Sherburne, Mass. The two extant works on the Christian Indians remained 
in manuscript and were first published, respectively, in 1792 and 1836. 

“The first of the following selections, slightly modernized from the text 
of Historical Collections in Collections of the Massachusetts Historical Society , 
I (1792), 141-227, reveals to what an extent the unconverted Indians were 
inclined to commit atrocities on the Christian Indians before the outbreak 
of King Philip’s War. The second and third of the following selections have 
been slightly modernized from the text of An Historical Account of the Doings 
and Sufferings of the Christian Indians or History of the Christian Indians 
in Transactions and Collections of the American Antiquarian Society, II (1836), 
423-534. One shows how precarious was the lot of the Christian Indians during 
King Philip’s War, when, looked upon as Fifth Columnists by many of the 
colonists, they were routed out of such superintended villages as that of 
Nashobah and consigned to Deer Island, which seems to have been a kind of 
concentration camp for ‘‘red aliens.” The other selection enables us to realize 
what an important role the Christian Indians played in making negotiations 
for the return of such captives of the unregenerate Indians as Mrs. Rowlandson, 
her children, and friends. 

Gookin died at Cambridge, having never swerved in his zeal to see 
that the large minority of Christian Indians should receive just treatment, 
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especially in a time of dire emergency. This zeal may partly be ascribed to his 
memories of another kind of intolerance in Virginia. 


[The titles have been supplied by 

AN INCIDENT IN THE WARFARE 
BETWEEN THE UNCHRISTIAN 
AND THE CHRISTIAN 
INDIANS 

[1792 (written 1674)] 

IN the year 1670, a party of Mauqas 
[Mohawks], being looking after their prey, 
met with some Indians m the woods, be- 
longing to Naamkeek, or Wamesit, upon 
the north side of Mernmae River, not far 
from some English houses; where, falling 
upon these Indians, that were travelling m 
a path, they killed some, and took others, 
whom they also killed ; and, among the rest, 
a young maid of about fourteen years old 
was taken, and the scalp of her head taken 
off, and her skull broken, and left for dead 
with others. Some of the Indians escaping, 
came to their fellows; and with a party of 
men, they went forth to bring off the dead 
bodies, where they found this maid with 
life in her. So they brought her home, and 
got Lieutenant Thomas Henchman, a good 
man, and one that hath inspection over 
them by my order, to use means for her 
recovery; and though he had little hope 
thereof, yet he took the best care he could 
about it; and as soon as conveniently he 
could, sent the girl to an ancient and skill- 
ful woman living at Woburn, ^bout ten 
miles distant, called Goodwife Brooks, to 
get her to use her best endeavors to recover 
the maid: which, by the blessing of God, 
she did, though she were about tw T o years 
or more in curing her. I was at Goodwife 
Brooks’ house in May, 1673, when she was 
m cure; and she showed me a piece or 
two of the skull, that she had taken out. 
And in May last, 1674, the second day, I 
being among the Indians at Pawtuckett, to 
keep court, and Mr. Elliot, and Mr. Richard 
Daniel, and others, with me, I saw the 
maid alive and in health, and looked upon 


the present editors.] 

her head, which was whole, except a little 
spot as big as a sixpence might cover, and 
the maid fat and lusty, but there was no 
hair come again upon the head, where 
the scalp was flayed off. This cure, as some 
skillful m elnrurgery apprehend, is extraor- 
dinary and wonderful , and hence the 
glory and praise is to be ascribed to God, 
that worketh wonders without number. . . . 

THE PLIGHT OF THE CHRISTIAN 
INDIANS OF NASHOBAH 
[1836 (1677)] 

ABOUT this time [February, 1676] there 
befell another great trouble and exercise 
to the Christian Indians of Nashobah, who 
sojourned in Concord by order; the matter 
was this. The Council had, by several or- 
ders, empowered a committee, who, with 
the consent of the selectmen of Concord, 
settled those Indians at that town, under 
the government and tuition of Mr. John 
Hoare; the number of those Indians were 
about fifty-eight of all sorts, whereof were 
not above twelve able men, the rest were 
women and children. These Indians lived 
very soberly, and quietly, and industriously, 
and were all unarmed ; neither could any of 
them be charged with any unfaithfulness to 
the English interest. In pursuance of this 
settlement, Mr. Hoare had begun to build 
a large and convenient work-house for the 
Indians, near his own dwelling, which 
stood about the midst of the town, and 
very nigh the town watch-house. This house 
was made, not only to secure those In- 
dians under lock and key by night, but to 
employ them and set them to work by day, 
whereby they earned their own bread, and 
in an ordinary way (with God’s blessing) 
would have lived well in a short time. But 
some of the inhabitants of the town, being 
influenced with a spirit of animosity and 
distaste against all Indians, disrelished this 
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settlement; and therefore privately sent to 
a Captain of the army , 1 that quartered his 
company not far off at that time, of whom 
they had experience that he wonld not he 
backward to put in execution anything that 
tended to distress the praying Indians; 
for this was the same man that had for- 
merly, without order, seized upon divers 
of the praying Indians at Marlborough, 
which brought much trouble and disquiet to 
the country of the Indians, and was a great 
occasion of their defection. . . . This Cap- 
tain accordingly came to Concord with a 
party of his men, upon the Sabbath day, 
into the meeting-house, where the people 
were convened in the worship of God. And 
after the exercise was ended, he spake 
openly to the congregation to this effect: 
“That he understood there were some 
heathen m the town, committed to one 
Hoare, which he was informed were a 
trouble and disquiet to them; therefoie if 
they desired it, he would remove them to 
Boston;” to which speech of his, most of the 
people being silent, except two or three 
that encouraged him, he took, as it seems, 
the silence of the rest for consent; and 
immediately after the assembly were dis- 
missed, he went with three or four files of 
men, and a hundred or two of the people, 
men, women, and children, at his heels, 
and marched away to Mr. Hoare’s house, 
and there demanded of him to see the 
Indians under his care. Hoare opened the 
door and showed them to him, and they 
were all numbered and found there; the 
Captain then said to Mr. Hoare that he 
would leave a corporal and soldiers to 
secure them , but Mr. Hoare answered, there 
was no need of that, for they were already 
secured, and were committed to him by or- 
der of the Council, and he would keep and 
secure them. But yet the Captain left his 
corporal and soldiers there, who were 
abusive enough to the poor Indians by ill 
language. The next morning the Captain 
came again, to take the Indians and send 
them to Boston. But Mr. Hoare refused to 
deliver them unless he showed him an or- 
der of the Council; but the Captain could 


show him no other but his commission to 
kill and destroy the enemy; but Mr. Hoare 
said, these were friends and under order. 
But the Captain would not be satisfied with 
his answer, but commanded his corporal 
forthwith to break open the door and take 
the Indians all away, which was done 
accordingly; and some of the soldiers plun- 
dered the poor creatures of their shirts, 
shoes, dishes, and such other things as they 
could lay their hands upon, though the 
Captain commanded the contrary. They 
were all brought to Charlestown with a 
guard of twenty men. And the Captain 
wrote a letter to the General Court, then 
sitting, giving them an account of his 
action. This thing was very offensive to the 
Council, that a private captain should 
(without commission or some express order) 
do an act so contradictory to their for- 
mer orders; and the Governor and several 
others spake of it at a conference with the 
Deputies 2 at the General Court, manifest- 
ing their dissatisfaction at this great irreg- 
ularity, in setting up a military power in 
opposition to the chief authority of the 
country ; declaring of what evil consequence 
such a precedent was; instancing the ill 
effects of the like practices m England in 
latter times; urging that due testimony 
might be borne against the same, by the 
whole Court. The Deputies seemed generally 
to agree to the reason of the magistrates 
in this matter; yet, notwithstanding, the 
Captain (who appeared in the Court 
shortly after, upon another occasion) met 
with no rebuke for this high irregularity 
and arbitrary action. To conclude this mat- 
ter, those poor Indians, about fifty-eight 
of them of all sorts, were sent down to Deer 
Island, there to pass into the furnace of 
affliction with their brethren and country- 
men. But all their corn and other pro- 
vision, sufficient to maintain them for six 
months, was lost at Concord; and all their 

1 Captain Mosely. 

2 Representing the towns and elected by 
popular vote, the deputies were to the 
magistrates or assistants a kind of lower 
house or subordinate governing body. 
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other necessaries, except what the soldiers 
had plundered. And the poor Indians got 
very little or nothing of what they lost, 
but it w r as squandered away, lost by the 
removal of Mr. Hoare and other means, so 
that they were necessitated to live upon 
clams as the others did, with some little 
corn provided at the charge of the Honor- 
able Corporation for the Indians, residing 
m London. Besides, Mr. Hoare lost all his 
building, and other cost, which he had 
provided for the entertainment and em- 
ployment of those Indians, which was con- 
siderable . . . 

THE CHRISTIAN INDIANS AND THE 
ROWLANDSONS 
[1836 (1677)] 

MR. ROWLANDSON, minister of Lan- 
caster, a pious and good man, having his 
wife, children, and several friends m cap- 
tivity among the enemy, being surprised at 
Lancaster . . ., himself, and several other 
mimsters in his behalf, had some time since 
petitioned the Council to use what means 
they could for the redemption of his wife, 
etc.; which the Council consented to, and, 
in pursuance thereof, ordered Major Gookin 
to endeavor to procure at Deer Island one 
or two Indians that for a reward might 
adventure to go with a message to the 
enemy, to offer for the redemption of our 
captives, particularly Mrs. Rowlandson. 
But, although the Major went to the Is- 
land, and did his utmost endeavors to pro- 
cure an Indian to adventure upon this serv- 
ice at that time, yet could not prevail with 
any; so the matter lay dormant a good 
space of time. 

But, on the 23rd of March, some friends 
advised Mr. Rowlandson to make another 
petition to revive the former motion ; which 
he did that day. The Council declared 
themselves ready to promote it, and send 
a messenger, if any could he procured. 
Major Gookin, who stirred up Mr. Row- 
landson hereunto, was informed that one 
of the Indians lately brought down from 
Goncord, named Tom DubloL alias Nep- 


ponit, had some inclination to run that 
adventure; of which the Major informing 
the Council, they ordered Capt. Henchman 
to treat and agree with him, which he 
accordingly did, and brought him up from 
Deer Island some few days after, and he 
was sent to Major Gookm’s, at Cambridge, 
where he was, according to the order of the 
Council, fitted and furnished for this enter- 
prise; and liad a letter from the Council 
to the enemy, concerning the redemption of 
the captives; and upon Monday, April 3rd, 
he was sent away from Cambridge upon his 
journey, and he did effect it with care 
and prudence, and returned again upon 
the 12th of April, with this answer in 
writing, from the enemy: — 

“To Governor and Council m Boston, and 
people that are m war with us . 

“We now give answer by this one man; 
but if you like my answer, send one more 
man besides this Tom Neppamt, and send 
■with all true heart, and with all your mind, 
by two men. Because you know, and we 
know, you have great sorrowful with cry- 
ing ; for you lost many, many hundred men, 
and all your house, all your land, and 
woman, child, and cattle, and all your 
things that you have lost.” Moreover they 
add that Mrs. Rowlandson and other cap- 
tives are alive. This was signed by Sam 
and Kutquen Quanohit, sagamores, and 
Peter J etliro, scribe. To this letter the 
Council gave answer, tending to abate 
their pride and insolence; and sent again 
Tom Neppamt, and another Indian named 
Peter Conway, to move further about the 
redemption of Mrs. Rowlandson and her 
friends, which the enemy inclined unto. 
Those two Indians were sent a second, 
third, and fourth time, and some English 
with them ; and at last prevailed so far, that 
Mrs. Rowlandson and some others were re- 
deemed, and brought home about the Elec- 
tion time following. This treaty about the 
captives, and the consequences thereof, had 
no small influence into the abatement of the 
enemy’s violence and our troubles, and 
had a tendency to dividing them and 
break their union, and consequently their 
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strength ; for Philip, and some others of 
the enemy’s chief men, were utterly against 
treating with the English or surrendering 
the captives But some other of their 
principal sachems, that were more in- 
clinable to a reconciliation with the Eng- 
lish, thought that their compliance with the 
English about surrendering the captives 
(especially being well paid for their re- 
demption) would mollify the Englishmen’s 
minds m order to a peace. This contest 
about the treaty caused them to fall out 


and divide. Philip and most of the Nar- 
raganset Indians separated from the in- 
land Indians, and went down into their 
own country, and the inland Indians stayed 
about Wachuset mountain, which was a 
means under God to weaken and destroy 
them . . . This was another piece of serv- 
ice done by our praying Indians; at least 
they broke the ice and made way for it, 
by their first adventuring to treat w>'h the 
enemy . . . 


1644 ~ William Penn ~ ms 


WILLIAM PENN, son of an English baronet and admiral, dreamed, while 
he was still a student at Oxford, of an ideal colony governed in accord with 
Quaker principles. In seeking satisfaction for a claim of 16,000 pounds his 
father had held against the crown, Penn petitioned Charles II in June, 
1680, for a tract of land contiguous to the New Jersey settlements, m the 
management of whose affairs he had had some experience since 1675. On March 
4, 1681, the King signed Penn’s charter for a domain as extensive as England 
itself. 

Shortly thereafter, Penn wrote a pamphlet from which the following 
selections are taken. Published in London in 1681, it is one of the most lucidly 
written and unswervingly truthful documents in the literature of colonization 
promotion. On October 28, 1682, Penn first came to Pennsylvania, where 
his cousin, William Markham, acting as his Deputy Governor, had already 
made considerable progress toward putting the new plantation upon a lasting 
basis and where the flow of immigration had been steady since the spring of 
that year, partly, no doubt, as a result of Penn’s pamphlet. 

[The text has been modernized. Narratives of Early Pennsylvania, West 
New Jersey , and Delaware 1630-1707, ed. A.C, Myers, New York, 1912, one 
of the volumes in the series, Original Narratives of Early American History, 
contains a complete text.] 


From 

SOME ACCOUNT OF THE PROVINCE 
OF PENNSILVANIA 
[ 1681 ] 

SINCE (by the good providence of God) 
a country in America is fallen to my lot, 


I thought it not less my duty than my 
honest interest to give some public notice 
of it to the world that those of our own 
or other nations, that are inclined to 
transport themselves or families beyond 
the seas, may find another country added 
to their choice, that, if they shall happen 
to like the place, conditions, and con- 
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stitutions (so far as the present infancy 
of things will allow us any prospect), 
they may, if they please, fix with me in 
the province hereafter described . . . 

The place lies 600 miles nearer the sun 
than England, for England begins at the 
,50th degree and ten minutes of north lati- 
tude, and this place begins at forty, which 
is about the latitude of Naples m Italy or 
Montpellier in France. I shall say little in 
its praise to excite desires in any, whatever 
I could truly write as to the soil, air, and 
water. This shall satisfy me, that by the 
blessing of God and the honesty and in- 
dustry of man, it may be a good and fruit- 
ful land. 

For navigation it is said to have two con- 
veniences; the one by lying mnescore miles 
upon Delaware River, that is to say, about 
threescore and ten miles before we come to 
the falls, where a vessel of two hundred 
tons may sail (and some creeks and small 
harbors m that distance, where ships may 
come nearer than the river into the coun- 
try) and above the falls, for sloops and 
boats, as I am informed, to the extent of 
the patent. The other convenience is through 
Chesapeake Bay. 

For timber and other wood, there is 
variety for the use of man. 

For fovl, fish and wild deer, they are 
reported to be plentiful m those parts. 
Our English provision is likewise now to 
be had there at reasonable rates. The com- 
modities that the country is thought capa- 
ble of are silk, flax, hemp, wine, cider, 
woad, madder, 1 liquorish, tobacco, potashes, 
and iron, and it does actually produce 
hides, tallow, pipe-staves, beef, pork, sheep, 
wool, corn, as wheat, barley, rye, and 
also furs, as your peltry, minks, raccoons, 
martins, ancl such like — store of furs which 
is to be found among the Indians, that 
are profitable commodities m Europe. 

The way of trading in those countries is 
thus: they send to the Southern plantations 
corn, beef, pork, fish, and pipe-staves, and 
take their growth and bring for England, 
and return with English goods to their 
own country. Their furs they bring for 


England, and either sell them here or carry 
them out again to other parts of Europe, 
where they will yield a better price. And 
for those that will follow merchandize and 
navigation, there is eonvemency and timber 
sufficient for shipping. 

For the constitutions of the country, the 
patent shows, first, that the people and 
governor have a legislative power, so that 
no law can be made nor money raised but 
by the people’s consent. 

2dly. That the rights and freedoms of 
England (the best and largest m Europe) 
shall be m force there. 

3dly. That making no law against alle- 
giance (which, should we, ’twere by the 
law of England void of itself that moment), 
we may enact what laws we please for the 
good prosperity and security of the said 
province. 

4thly. That so soon as any are engaged 
with me, we shall begin a scheme or draught 
together such as shall give ample testimony 
of my sincere inclinations to encourage 
planters and settle a free, just, and in- 
dustrious colony there. 

My conditions will relate to three sorts 
of people: 1st, those that will buy; 2dly, 
those that take up land upon rent; 3dly, 
servants. To the first, the shares I sell 
shall be certain as to number of acres ; that 
is to say, every one shall* contain five thou- 
sand acres, free from any Indian incum- 
brance, the price a hundred pounds, and 
for the quit-rent but one English shilling or 
the value of it yearly for a hundred acres; 
and the said quit-rent not to begin to be 
paid till 1684. To the second sort, that take 
up land upon rent, they shall have liberty 
so to do, paying yearly one penny per 
acre, not exceeding two hundred acres. To 
the third sort, to wit, servants that are 
carried over, fifty acres shall be allowed to 
the master for every head and fifty acres 
to every servant when their time is ex- 
pired. And because some engage with me 
that may not be disposed to go, it were 


1 Woad and madder were dyes made from 
herbs. 
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very advisable for every three adventurers 
to send an overseer with their servants, 
which would well pay the cost. 

The divident may be thus: if the per- 
sons concerned please, a tract of land shall 
be surveyed, say fifty thousand acres to a 
hundred adventuiers; m which some of the 
best shall be set out for towns or cities; 
and there shall be so much ground allotted 
to each m those towns as may maintain 
some cattle and produce some corn, then 
the remainder of the fifty thousand acres 
shall be shared among the said adventurers 
(easting up the barren for commons and 
allowing for the same) whereby every ad- 
venturer will have a considerable quantity 
of land together; likewise every one a pro- 
portion by a navigable river and then back- 
ward into the country. The manner of 
divident I shall not be strict m; we can 
but speak roughly of the matter here; but 
let men skillful m plantations be consulted, 
and I shall leave it to the majority of votes 
among the adventurers, when it shall please 
God we come there, how to fix it to their 
own content. 

These persons that providence seems to 
have most fitted for plantations are: 

1st. Industrious husbandmen and day- 
laborers that are hardly able (with ex- 
treme labor) to maintain their families 
and portion their children. 

2dly. Laborious handicrafts, especially 
carpenters, masons, smiths, weavers, tailors, 
tanners, shoemakers, shipwrights, etc., 
where they may be spared or are low m the 
world: and as they shall want no encour- 
agement, so their labor is worth more there 
than here, and there provision cheaper. 

3dly. A plantation seems a fit place for 
those ingenious spirits that, being low in the 
world, are much clogged and oppressed 
about a livelihood, for the means of sub- 
sisting being easy there, they may have 
time and opportunity to gratify their in- 


clinations and thereby improve science and 
help nurseries of people. 

4thly. A fourth sort of men to whom a 
plantation would be proper takes in those 
that are younger brothers of small inher- 
itances, yet, because they would live m 
sight of their kindred m some proportion 
to their quality and can't do it without a 
labor that looks like farming, their con- 
dition is too strait for them, and, if mar- 
ried, their children are often too numerous 
for the estate and are frequently bred up 
to no trades, but are a kind of hangers on 
or retainers to the elder brother's table and 
charity: which is a mischief, as m itself 
to be lamented, so here to be remedied. For 
land they have for next to nothing, which 
with moderate labor produces plenty of all 
things necessary for life, and such an in- 
crease as by traffic may supply them with 
all conveniences. 

Lastly, there are another sort of persons, 
not only fit for but necessary in planta- 
tions, and that is, men of universal spirits, 
that have an eye to the good of posterity 
and that both understand and delight to 
promote good discipline and just govern- 
ment among a plain and well-intending peo- 
ple ; such persons may find room in colonies 
for their good counsel and contrivance, who 
are shut out from being of much use or 
service to great nations under settled cus- 
toms. These men deserve much esteem and 
would be harkened to. Doubtless 'twas 
this . . . that put some of the famous 
Greeks and Romans upon transplanting 
and regulating colonies of people m divers 
parts of the world ; whose names, for giving 
so great proof of their wisdom, virtue, 
labor, and constancy, are with justice hon- 
orably delivered down by story to the praise 
of our own times, though the world, after 
all its higher pretences of religion, bar- 
barously errs from their excellent exam- 
ple . , „ 
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Selections from the New England 
Witchcraft Papers 

MODERN spiritualists, among whom have been men of considerable 
intellectual distinction, have believed in the existence of individuals with the 
power of extra-sensory perception that enables them to hold converse with, 
and in a certain measure control, the spirits of the dead. In the 17th Century, 
when the premise that a supernatural world impinges on the domain of the 
natural was accepted without question by most men, it was inevitable that, 
in continental Europe, in England, and in America, there should be wide- 
spread belief in witchcraft, i.e., the existence of individuals with special 
powers to hold converse with evil spirits, to harbor them as parasites upon 
their persons, and to control them in such a way as to produce mysterious 
afflictions in their enemies. It was inevitable, too, that scholars and intellectuals 
should regard the investigation of the phenomena of witchcraft as a legitimate 
field of scientific curiosity and that laws should be enacted to punish witches 
for their alleged nefarious practices. 

In New England, during the last two decades of the 17th Century, the 
question of witchcraft became one of vital social importance when Increase 
Mather, 1629-1723, and his son, Cotton Mather, 1663-1728, two of the leading 
Puritan intellectuals and learned men of letters, grew interested in its mani- 
festations, from a scientific as well as a theological point of view. Their writings 
and sermons on the subject led to the apprehension, trial, and execution of a 
number of suspected witches, proceedings that had long been common in old 
England. At the time when the persecution of suspected witches was at its 
height, the New England legal mind, with scientific training in the criteria of 
testimony — a mind best represented by Thomas Brattle, 1658-1716 — enter- 
tained doubts as to the validity of the evidence by which convictions of witches 
were obtained. It was this mind that soon prevailed to bring to a close the 
witch-hunting frenzy, although at the time no attempt was made to challenge 
the fundamental assumptions on which belief in witches rested. 

[The following selections, designed to bring into contrast the theological- 
scientific and the legal-scientific attitudes toward witchcraft, are taken, respec- 
tively, from Cotton Mather's Memorable Providences , Relating to Witchcrafts 
and Possessionsj and a private letter written by Thomas Brattle in 1692 and 
widely circulated in manuscript, but not published until 1798. The texts have 
been modernized and titles supplied. Both documents are reprinted in Narra- 
tives of the Witchcraft Cases 1648-1706 , ed. 6.L. Burr, New York, 1914, one of 
the volumes in the series, Original Narratives of Early American History.] 
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MATHER'S ACCOUNT OF THE GOOD- 
WIN CASE 
[1689] 

THERE dwells at this time, m the south 
part of Boston, a sober and pious man, 
whose name is John Goodwin, whose trade 
is that of a mason, and whose wife (to 
which a good report gives a share with him 
m all the characters of virtue) has made 
him the father of six (now living) chil- 
dren. Of these children, all but the eldest, 
who works with his father at his calling, 
and the youngest, who lives yet upon the 
breast of its mother, have labored under the 
direful effects of a (no less palpable than) 
stupendous witchcraft. Indeed that ex- 
empted son had also, as was thought, some 
lighter touches of it, in unaccountable stabs 
and pains now and then upon him, as 
indeed every person in the family at some 
time or other had, except the godly father 
and the sucking infant, who never felt 
any impressions of it. But these four chil- 
dren mentioned were handled m so sad and 
strange a manner as has given matter of 
discourse and wonderment to all the coun- 
try and of history not unworthy to be con- 
sidered by more than all the serious or the 
curious readers in this New-English world. 

The four children (whereof the eldest 
was about thirteen and the youngest was 
perhaps about a third part so many years 
of age) had enjoyed a religious education 
and answered it with a very towardly in- 
genuity. They had an observable affection 
unto divine and sacred things, and those 
of them that were capable of it seemed to 
have such a resentment [realization] of 
their eternal concernments as is not alto- 
gether usual. Their parents also kept them 
to a continual employment, which did more 
than deliver them from the temptations of 
idleness, and as young as they were, they 
took a delight in it, it may be as much as 
they should have done. In a word, such was 
the whole temper and carriage of the chil- 
dren that there cannot easily be anything 
more unreasonable than to imagine that a 
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design to dissemble could cause them to 
fall into any of their odd fits . . . 

About midsummer, in the year 1688, the 
eldest of these children, who is a daughter, 
saw cause to examine their washerwoman 
upon their missing of some linen, which 
'twas feared she had stolen from them ; and 
of what use this linen might be to serve 
the witchcraft intended, the thief's tempter 
knows 1 This laundress was the daughter 
of an ignorant and a scandalous old woman 
m the neighborhood, whose miserable hus- 
band before he died had sometimes com- 
plained of her that she was undoubtedly 
a witch and that, whenever his head was 
laid, she would quickly arrive unto the pun- 
ishments due to such an one. This woman, 
m her daughter’s defence, bestowed very 
bad language upon the girl that put her 
to the question; immediately upon which, 
the poor child became variously indisposed 
m her health and visited with strange fits, 
beyond those that attend an epilepsy or a 
catalepsy or those that they call the dis- 
eases of astonishment. 

It was not long before one of her sisters 
and two of her brothers were seized, in 
order one after another, with effects like 
those that molested her. Within a few 
weeks, they were all four tortured every- 
where in a manner so very grievous that it 
would have broke an heart of stone to have 
seen their agonies. Skilful physicians were 
consulted for their help and particularly 
our worthy and prudent friend, Dr. 
Thomas Oakes, who found himself so af- 
fronted [nonplussed] by the distempers 
of the children that he concluded nothing 
but an hellish witchcraft could be the orig- 
inal of these maladies. And that which yet 
more confirmed such apprehension was 
that, for one good while, the children 
were tormented just zn the same part of 
their bodies all at the same time together; 
and though they saw and heard not one 
another's complaints, though likewise their 
pains and sprains were swift like light- 
ning, yet when (suppose) the neck or the 
hand or the back of one was racked, so it 
was at that instant with t'other too. 
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The variety of their tortures increased 
continually; and though about nine or ten 
at night they always had a release from 
their miseries and ate and slept all night 
for the most part indifferently well, yet m 
the day time they were handled with so 
many sorts of ails that it would require 
of us almost as much time to relate them 
all as it did of them to endure them. Some- 
times they would be deaf, sometimes dumb, 
and sometimes blind, and often all this at 
once. One while their tongues would be 
drawn down their throats; another while 
they would be pulled out upon their chins 
to a prodigious length. They would have 
their mouths opened unto such a wideness 
that their jaws went out of joint and anon 
they would clap together again with a force 
like that of a strong spring-lock. The same 
would happen to their shoulder-blades and 
their elbows and hand-wrists and several 
of their joints. They would at times lie m 
a benumbed condition and be drawn to- 
gether as those that are tied neck and 
heels, and presently be stretched out, yea, 
drawn backwards, to such a degree that 
it was feared the very skin of their bellies 
would have cracked. They would make 
most piteous outcries that they were cut 
with knives and struck with blows that they 
could not bear. Their necks would be 
broken, so that their neck-bone would seem 
dissolved unto them that felt after it; and 
yet on the sudden it would become again 
so stiff that there was no stirring of their 
heads; yea, their heads would be twisted 
almost round; and if main force at any 
time obstructed a dangerous motion which 
they seemed to be upon, they would roar 
exceedingly. Thus they lay some weeks 
most pitiful spectacles; and this while, as 
a further demonstration of witchcraft m 
these horrid effects, when I went to prayer 
by one of them that was very desirous to 
hear what I said, the child utterly lost her 
hearing till our prayer was over . . . 

The report of the calamities of the fam- 
ily for which we were thus concerned 
arrived now unto the ears of the magis- 
trates, who presently and prudently applied 


themselves with a just vigor to enquire into 
the story. The father of the children com- 
plained of his neighbor, the suspected ill 
woman, whose name was Glover; and she, 
being sent for by the justices, gave such 
a wretched account of herself that they 
saw cause to commit her unto the jailer’s 
custody. Goodwin had no proof that could 
have done her any hurt, but the hag had 
not power to deny her interest m the 
enchantment of the children and when 
she was asked whether she believed there 
was a God, her answer was too blas- 
phemous and horrible for any pen of mine 
to mention. An experiment was made 
whether she could recite the Lord’s Prayer; 
and it was found that, though clause after 
clause was most carefully repeated unto 
her, yet when she said it after them that 
prompted her, she could not possibly avoid 
making nonsense of it, with some ridicu- 
lous depravations. This experiment I had 
the curiosity since to see made upon two 
more, and it had the same event. Upon 
the commitment of this extraordinary 
woman, all the children had some ^present 
ease, until one (related unto her), acci- 
dentally meeting one or two of them, 
entertained them with her blessing, that 
is, railing, upon which three of them fell 
ill again, as they were before. 

It was not long before the witch thus 
m the trap was brought upon her trial; 
at which, through the efficacy of a charm, 
I suppose, used upon her by one or some 
of her crew, the court could receive an- 
swers from her in none but the Irish, which 
was her native language, although she 
understood the English very well and had 
accustomed her whole family to none but 
that language in her former conversation; 
and therefore the communication between 
the bench and the bar was now chiefly con- 
veyed by two honest and faithful men 
that were interpreters. It was long before 
she could with any direct answers plead 
unto her indictment; and when she did 
plead, it was with confession rather than 
denial of her guilt. Order was given to 
search the old woman’s house, from whence 
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there were brought into the court several 
small images or puppets or babies made 
of rags and stuffed with goat’s hair and 
other such ingredients. When these were 
produced, the vile woman acknowledged 
that her way to torment the objects of 
her malice was by wetting of her finger 
with her spittle and stroking of those little 
images. The abused children were then 
present, and the woman still kept stooping 
and shrinking as one that was almost 
pressed to death with a mighty weight 
upon her. But one of the images being 
brought unto her, immediately she started 
up after an odd manner and took it into 
her hand, but she had no sooner taken 
it than one of the children fell into sad 
fits before the whole assembly. This the 
judges had their just apprehensions at 
and, carefully causing the repetition of 
the experiment, found again the same 
event of it. They asked her whether she had 
any to stand by her She replied she had 
and, looking very pertly m the air, she 
added, “No, he’s gone.” And she then 
confessed that she had one who was her 
prince, with whom she maintained I know 
not what communion. For which cause, 
the night after, she was heard expostulat- 
ing with a devil for his thus deserting 
her, telling him that because he had 
served her so basely and falsely, she had 
confessed all. However, to make all clear, 
the court appointed five or six physicians 
one evening to examine her very strictly 
whether she were not crazed in her in- 
tellectuals and had not procured to herself 
by folly and madness the reputation of a 
witch. Divers hours did they spend with 
her, and in all that while no discourse 
came from her but what was pertinent 
and agreeable, particularly when they 
asked her what she thought would become 
of her soul. She replied, “You ask me a 
very solemn question and I cannot well 
tell what to say to it.” She owned herself 
a Roman Catholic and could recite her 
Pater Noster in Latin very readily, but 
there was one clause or two always too 
hard for her, whereof she said she could 


not repeat it if she might have all the 
world. In the upshot the doctors returned 
her compos mentis [of sound mind] and 
sentence of death was passed upon her. . . . 

While the miserable old woman was 
under condemnation, I did myself twice 
give a visit unto her. She never denied 
the guilt of the witchcraft charged upon 
her, but she confessed very little about the 
circumstances of her confederacies with 
the devils; only she said that she used to 
be at meetings which her prince and four 
more were present at. As for those four, 
she told who they were, and, for her prince, 
her account plainly was that he was the 
devil. She entertained me with nothing 
but Irish, which language I had not learn- 
ing enough to understand without an 
interpreter. . . . 

However, against her will I prayed with 
her, which, if it were a fault, it was in 
excess of pity. When I had done, she 
thanked me with many good words, but I 
was no sooner out of her sight than she 
took a stone, a long and slender stone, and 
with her finger and spittle fell to torment- 
ing it, though whom or what she meant, 

I had the mercy never to understand. 

When this witch was going to her exe- 
cution, she said the children should not be 
relieved by her death, for others had a 
hand in it as well as she, and she named 
one among the rest, whom it might have 
been thought natural affection would have 
advised the concealing of. It came to pass 
accordingly that the three children con- 
tinued in their fnrnace as before, and it 
grew rather seven times hotter than it 
was. All their former ails pursued them 
still, with an addition of (’tis not easy to 
tell how many) more, but such as gave 
more sensible demonstrations of an en- 
chantment growing very far towards a 
possession by evil spirits, . . . 

My employments were such that I could 
not visit this afflicted family so often as 
I would; wherefore, that I might show 
them what kindness I could, as also that 
I might have a full opportunity to observe 
the extraordinary circumstances of the 
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children and that I might be furnished 
with evidence and argument as a critical 
eye-witness to confute the Sadducism [i.e., 
skepticism] of this debauched age, I took 
the eldest of them home to my house. The 
young woman continued well at our house 
for divers days and applied herself to 
such actions not only of industry but of 
piety as she had been no stranger to. But 
on the twentieth of November m the 
forenoon she cried out, “Ah, They have 
found me out! I thought it would be so!” 
and immediately she fell into her fits 
again . . . 

In her ludicrous fits, one while she w T ould 
be for flying; and she would be carried 
hither and thither, though not long from 
the ground, yet so long as to exceed the 
ordinary power of nature m our opinion 
of it; another while she would be for 
diving and use the actions of it towards 
the floor, on which, if we had not held her, 
she would have thrown herself. Being at 
this exercise, she told us that They said 
she must go down to the bottom of our 
well, for there was plate there, and They 
said They would bring her safely up 
again. This did she tell us, though she had 
never heard of any plate there! and we 
ourselves, who had newly bought the house, 
hardly knew of any, but the former owner 
of the house, just then coming in, told us 
there had been plate for many years at 
the bottom of the well. 

She had once a great mind to have eaten 
a roasted apple, but whenever she at- 
tempted to eat it, her teeth would be set, 
and sometimes, if she went to take it up, 
her arm would be made so stiff that she 
could not possibly bring her hand to her 
mouth; at last she said, “Now They say 
I shall eat it, if I eat it quickly,” and 
she nimbly eat it all up . . . 

While she was in her frolics, I was will- 
ing to try whether she could read or no; 
and I found, not only that if she went 
to read the Bible her eyes would be 
strangely twisted and blinded and her neck 
presently broken, but also that if anyone 
else did read the Bible in the room, though 


it were wholly out of her sight and with- 
out the least voice or noise of it, she would 
be cast into very terrible agonies. . . . 
But when I showed her a Jest-book, as 
The Oxfoid Jests or the Cambridge Jests , 
she could read them without any disturb- 
ance and have witty descants upon them 
too. . . . When I read m the room the 
story of Ann Cole in my father's Remark- 
able Providences and came to the exclama- 
tion which the narrative says the daemons 
made upon her, “Ah, she runs to the 
rock!” it cast her into inexpressible ag- 
onies. ... A Popish book also she could 
endure very well, but it would kill her to 
look into any book that (m my opinion) 
it might have been profitable and edifying 
for her to be reading of. . . . The good 
books that were found so mortal to her 
were chiefly such as lay ever at hand in 
the room One was the Guide to Heaven 
from the Word, which I had given her. 
Another of them was Mr. Willard's little 
(but precious) Treatise of Justification . 
Divers books published by my father I 
also tried upon her, particularly his Mys- 
tery of Christ, and another small book of 
his about faith and repentance and the 
day of judgment. 

Once being very merrily talking by a 
table that had this last book upon it, 
she just opened the book and was immedi- 
ately struck backwards as dead upon the 
floor. I hope I have not spoiled the credit 
of the books by telling how much the 
devils hated them. I shall therefore add 
that my grandfather Cotton's catechism, 
called Milk for Babes, and The Assembly’s 
Catechism would bring hideous convul- 
sions on the child if she looked into them, 
though she had once learned them with all 
the love that could be . . . 

, There was another most unaccountable 
circumstance which now attended her; and 
until she came to our house, I think, she 
nevef had experience of it. Ever now and 
then an invisible horse would be brought 
unto her, by those whom she only called 
“them” and “her company,” upon the 
approach of which her eyes would be still 
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closed up, for (said she) “They say I am 
a telltale and therefore they will not let 
me see them.” Upon this would she give 
a spring as one mounting an horse and, 
settling herself m a riding posture, she 
would m her chair be agitated as one 
sometimes ambling, sometimes trotting, and 
sometimes galloping very furiously . . . 

. . . Mr. Morton of Charlestown and 
Mr. Allen, Mr. Moody, Mr. Willard, and 
myself, of Boston, with some devout neigh- 
bors, kept another day of prayer at John 
Goodwin’s house, and we had all the 
children present with us there. The chil- 
dren were miserably tortured while we 
labored m our prayers, but our good God 
was nigh unto us m what we called upon 
Him for. From this day the power of the 
enemy was broken, and the children, 
though assaults after this were made upon 
them, yet were not so cruelly handled as 
before. The liberty of the children in- 
creased daily more and more, and their 
vexation abated by degrees, till within a 
little while they arrived to perfect ease, 
which for some weeks or months they cheer- 
fully enjoyed. Thus good it is for us to 
draw near to God. 

Within a day or two after the Fast, the 
young woman had two remarkable at- 
tempts made upon her by her invisible 
adversaries. Once they were dragging her 
into the oven that was then heating while 
there was none in the room to help her. 
She clapped her hands on the mantletree 
to save herself, but they were beaten off, 
and she had been burned if at her outcries 
one had not come in from abroad for her 
relief. Another time they put an unseen 
rope with a cruel noose about her neck, 
whereby she was choked until she was 
black in the face, and, though it was taken 
off before it had killed her, yet there were 
the red marks of it and of a finger and a 
thumb near it, remaining to be seen for a 
while afterwards. 

This was the last molestation that they 
gave her for a while, and she dwelt at my 
house the rest of the winter, having by an 
obliging and virtuous conversation made 


herself enough welcome to the family. 
But within about a fortnight she was 
visited with two days of as extraordinary 
obsessions as any we had been the specta- 
tors of. I thought it convenient for me to 
entertain my congregation with a sermon 
upon the memorable providences which 
these children had been concerned in. 
When I had begun to study my sermon, 
her tormentors again seized upon her, and 
all Friday and Saturday did they manage 
her with a special design, as was plain, to 
disturb me m what I was about. In the 
worst of her extravagancies formerly, she 
was more dutiful to myself than I had 
reason to expect, but now her whole car- 
nage to me was with a sauemess that I 
had not been used to be treated with. She 
would knock at my study door, affirming 
that some below would be glad to see me 
when there was none that asked for me. 
She would call to me with multiplied im- 
pertmeneies and throw small things at me 
wherewith she could not give me any hurt. 
She’d hector me at a strange rate for the 
work I was at and threaten me with I 
know not what mischief for it. She got a 
history that I had written of this witch- 
craft, and, though she had before this read 
it over and over, yet now she could not 
read (I believe) one entire sentence of it, 
but she made of it the most ridiculous 
travesty m the world, with such a patness 
and excess of fancy to supply the sense 
that she put upon it as I was amazed at. 
And she particularly told me that I 
should quickly come to disgrace by that 
history . . . 

BRATTLE’S CRITIQUE OF THE 
SALEM JUSTICES 
[1798 (written 1692)] 

October 8, 1692. 

Reverend Sir: Yours I received the other 
day and am very ready to serve you to my 
utmost. I should be very loath to bring 
myself into any snare by my freedom 
with you, and therefore hope that you will 
put the best construct ion on what I write 
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and secure me from such as would inter- 
pret my lines otherwise than they are de- 
signed. Obedience to lawful authority I 
evermore accounted a great duty and will- 
ingly I would not practice anything that 
might thwart and contradict such a prin- 
ciple. Too many are ready to despise 
dominions and speak evil of dignities, and 
I am sure the mischiefs which arise from 
a factious and rebellious spirit are very 
sad and notorious, insomuch that I would 
sooner bite my finger’s ends than willingly 
cast dirt on authority or any way offer 
reproach to it. . . . But I shall no longer 
detain you with my preface, but pass to 
some things you look for, and whether you 
expect such freedom from me, yea 01 no, 
yet shall you find that I am very open to 
communicate my thoughts unto you and 
m plain terms to tell you what my opinion 
is of the Salem proceedings. 

First, as to the method which the Salem 
Justices do take in their examinations, it 
is truly this : a warrant being issued out to 
apprehend the persons that are charged 
and complained of by the afflicted children 
(as they are called), said persons are 
brought before the Justices (the afflicted 
being present). The Justices ask the ap- 
prehended why they afflict those poor 
children, to which the apprehended answer 
they do not afflict them. The Justices order 
the apprehended to look upon the said 
children, -which accordingly they do, and 
at the time of that look (I dare not say by 
that look, as the Salem Gentlemen do), 
the afflicted are cast into a fit. The appre- 
hended are then blinded and ordered to 
touch the afflicted, and at that touch 
(though not by the touch, as above), the 
afflicted ordinarily do come out of their 
fits. The afflicted persons then declare and 
affirm that the apprehended have afflicted 
them, upon which the apprehended per- 
sons, though of never so good repute, are 
forthwith committed to prison on suspicion 
of witchcraft. . . . 

I would fain know of these Salem Gen- 
tlemen, but as yet could never know, how 
it comes about that, if these apprehended 


persons are witches, and, by a look of the 
eye, do cast the afflicted into their fits by 
poisoning them, how it comes about, I say, 
that, by a look of their eye, they do not 
cast others into fits and poison others by 
their looks, and, m particular, tender, fear- 
ful women who often are beheld by them 
and as likely as any m the whole world 
to receive an ill impression from them. 
This Salem philosophy some men may call 
the new philosophy; but I think it rather 
deserves the name of Salem superstition 
and sorcery, and it is not fit to be named in 
a land of such light as New-England is. 
I think the matter might be better solved 
another way, but I shall not make any 
attempt that way further than to say that 
these afflicted children, as they are called, 
do hold correspondence with the devil 
even in the esteem and account of the 
S [alem] G [entlemen], for when the black 
man, i.e., say these gentlemen, the devil, 
does appear to them, they ask him many 
questions and accordingly give information 
to the inquirer; and if this is not holding 
correspondence with the devil and some- 
thing worse, I know not what is. 

But furthermore, I would fam know of 
these Salem Justices what need there is 
of further proof and evidence to convict 
and condemn these apprehended persons 
than this look and touch, if so be they are 
so certain that this falling down and 
arising up, when there is a look and a 
touch, are natural effects of the said look 
and touch, and so a perfect demonstration 
and proof of witchcraft in those persons. 
What can the jury or judges desire more 
to convict any man of witchcraft than a 
plain demonstration that the said man is a 
witch? Now if this look and touch, cir- 
cumstanced as before, be a plain demon- 
stration, as their philosophy teaches, what 
need they seek for further evidences when, 
after all, it can be but a demonstration? 

But let this pass with the S.G. for never 
so plain and natural a demonstration, yet 
certain it is that the reasonable part of the 
world, when acquainted herewith, will 
laugh at the demonstration and conclude 
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that the said S.G. are actually possessed, 
at least, with ignorance and folly. 

I most admire that Mr. Nicholas] 
N[oyes], the Reverend Teacher at Salem, 
who was educated at the school of knowl- 
edge and is certainly a learned, a charitable, 
and a good man, though all the devils m 
Hell and all the possessed girls m Salem 
should say to the contrary; at him, I say, 
I do most admire that he should cry up 
the above-mentioned philosophy after the 
manner that he does. I can assure you 
that I can bring you more than two, or 
twice two (very credible persons), that will 
affirm that they have heard him vindicate 
the above-mentioned demonstration as very 
reasonable. 

Secondly, with respect to the confessors, 
as they are improperly called, or such as 
confess themselves to be witches (the sec- 
ond thing you inquire into in your letter), 
there are now about fifty of them in prison, 
many of which I have again and again 
seen and heard; and I cannot but tell you 
that my faith is strong concerning them 
that they are deluded, imposed upon, and 
under the influence of some evil spirit, and 
therefore unfit to be evidences either 
against themselves or anyone else. . . . 

The great cry of many of our neighbors 
now is, What, will you not believe the 
confessors? Will you not believe men and 
women who confess that they have signed 
to the devil's book? that they were bap- 
tized by the devil and that they were at 
the mock-sacrament once and again ^ What ! 
will you not believe that this is witchcraft 
and that such and such men are witches, 
although the confessors do own and assert 
it? 

Thus, I say, many of our good neighbors 
do argue, but methinks they might soon 
be convinced that there is nothing at all in 
all these their arguings, if they would but 
duly consider of the premises . . . 

Now for the proof of the said sorcery 
and witchcraft, the prisoner at the bar 
pleading not guilty, 

1. The afflicted persons are brought into 
court and, after much patience and pains 


taken with them, do take their oaths that 
the prisoner at the bar did afflict them’ 
And here I think it very observable that 
often, when the afflicted do mean and in- 
tend only the appearance and shape of 
such an one (say G. Proctor), yet they 
positively swear that G. Proctor did afflict 
them, and they have been allowed so to 
do; as though there was no real difference 
between G. Proctor and the shape of 
G. Proctor. This, methinks, may readily 
prove a stumbling block to the jury, lead 
them into a very fundamental error, and 
occasion innocent blood, yea the mnocent- 
est blood imaginable, to be m great danger. 
Whom it belongs unto to be eyes unto the 
blind and to remove such stumbling blocks, 
I know full well, and yet you and every- 
one else do know as well as I who do not. 

2. The confessors do declare what they 
know of the said prisoner, and some of the 
confessors are allowed to give their oaths, 
a thing which I believe was never heard of 
m this world, that such as confess them- 
selves to be witches, to have renounced 
God and Christ and all that is sacred, 
should yet be allowed and ordered to swear 
by the name of the great God! This in- 
deed seemeth to me to be a gross taking 
of God’s name m vam. I know the S.G. 
do say that there is hope that the said 
confessors have repented: I shall only say 
that, if they have repented, it is well for 
themselves; but if they have not, it is 
very ill for you know who. But then, 

3. Whoever can be an evidence against 
the prisoner at the bar is ordered to come 
into the court, and here it scarce ever fails 
but that evidences of one nature and an- 
other are brought in, though, I think, all 
of them altogether alien to the matter of 
indictment ; for they .none of them do re- 
spect witchcraft upon the bodies of the 
afflicted, which is the alone matter of 
charge in the indictment. 

4. They are searched by a jury; and as 
to some of them, the jury brought in that 
on such or such a place there was a preter- 
natural excrescence. And I wonder what 
person there is, whether man or woman, 
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of whom it cannot be said but that, in some 
part of their body or other, there is a 
preternatural excrescence. The term is a 
very general and inclusive term. 

Some of the S.G. are very forward to 
censure and condemn the poor prisoner 
at the bar because he sheds no tears, but 
such betray great ignorance m the nature 
of passion and as great heedlessness as to 
common passages of a man’s life. Some 
there are who never shed tears, others 
there are that ordinarily shed tears upon 
light occasions, and yet for their lives 
cannot shed a tear when the deepest sor- 
row is upon their hearts; and who is there 
that knows not these things'? Who knows 
not that an ecstasy of joy will sometimes 
fetch tears whenas the quite contrary pas- 
sion will shut them close up? Why then 
should any be so silly and foolish as to 
take an argument from this appearance? 
But this is by the by. In short, the pris- 
oner at the bar is indicted for sorcery and 
witchcraft acted’ upon the bodies of the 
afflicted. Now, for the proof of this, I 
reckon that the only pertinent evidences 
brought in are the evidences of the said 
afflicted . . . 

I cannot but admire that the Justices, 
whom I think to be well-meaning men, 
should so far give ear to the devil as merely 
upon his authority to issue out their 
warrants and apprehend people. Liberty 
was evermore accounted the great privilege 
of an Englishman, but certainly, if the 
devil will be heard against us and Ins 
testimony taken, to the seizing and appre- 
hending of us, our liberty vanishes, and 
we are fools if we boast of our liberty. 
Now that the Justices have thus far given 
ear to the devil I think may be mathe- 
matically demonstrated to any man of 
common sense: And for the demonstration 
and proof hereof, I desire only that these 


two things may be duly considered, viz., 

1. That several persons have been appre- 
hended purely upon the complaints of 
these afflicted, to vdiom the afflicted were 
perfect strangers and had not the least 
knowledge of imaginable, before they were 
apprehended. 

2 That the afflicted do own and assert, 
and the Justices do grant, that the devil 
does inform and tell the afflicted the 
names of those persons that are thus un- 
known unto them. Now these two things 
being duly considered, I think it will ap- 
pear evident to anyone that the devil’s 
information is the fundamental testimony 
that is gone upon m the apprehending of 
the aforesaid people. 

If I believe such or such an assertion as 
comes immediately from the minister of 
God m the pulpit, because it is the word of 
the ever-living God, I build my faith on 
God’s testimony; and, if I practice upon 
it, this my practice is properly built on 
the word of God: even so in the case be- 
fore us, 

If I believe the afflicted persons as in- 
formed by the devil and act thereupon, 
this my act may properly be said to be 
grounded upon the testimony or informa- 
tion of the devil. And now, if things are 
thus, I think it ought to be for a lamenta- 
tion to you and me and all such as would 
be accounted good Christians . . . 

What will be the issue of these troubles, 
God only knows; I am afraid that ages 
will not v T ear off that reproach and those 
stains which these things will leave behind 
them upon our land. I pray God pity us, 
humble us, forgive us, and appear merci- 
fully for us in this our mount of distress : 
herewith I conclude and subscribe myself, 
Reverend sir, your real friend and 
humble servant, 

T.B. 
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1662 ~ Sarah Kemble Knight 00 1727 

DAUGHTER of a Boston merchant, Sarah Kemble Knight was left a widow 
by her shipmaster husband and had a family to support. She kept a school 
where Benjamin Franklin was probably at one time her pupil, acted as a minor 
public official, and attended to her own business affairs. She died in New 
Haven, where she removed after having spent most of her life in Boston. 

On October 2, 1704, she left Boston on a business trip which eventually 
took her to New York. She rode on horseback with no other company than 
what she picked up on the way. She passed through Rhode Island and New 
Haven and came home by the same route, arriving in March, 1705. Her Journal 
of this trip, first published in 1825, is one of the sprightliest accounts in 
American colonial literature of the life of the Eastern seaboard settlements 
and the fortunes of the road. 

[The following selection has been supplied with a title by the present 
editors. The text has been to some extent modernized, but not so as to destroy 
the flow of her distinctly “feminine prose,” which suggests the stopless patter 
of Dickens’ Flora Finching in Little Dorrit and James Joyce s Molly Bloom in 
Ulysses. Dorothy Richardson remarks m the introduction to her novel, Pilgrim- 
age: “Feminine prose, as Charles Dickens and James Joyce have delightfully 
shown themselves to be aware, should properly be unpunctuated, moving from 
point to point without formal obstructions.”] 


NEW HAVEN TO NEW YORK 
[1825 (written 1704-1705)] 

DEC. 6TH. Being by this time well re- 
cruited and rested after my journey, my 
business lying unfinished by some concerns 
at New York depending thereupon, my 
kinsman, Mr. Thomas Trowbridge, of New 
Haven, must needs take a journey there 
before it could be accomplished. I resolved 
to go there in company with him and a 
man of the town which I engaged to wait 
on me there. Accordingly, Dec. 6th we set 
out from New Haven and about 11 same 
morning came to Stratford ferry; which 
crossing, about two miles on the other side 
baited our horses and would have eat a 
morsel ourselves, but the pumpkin and 
Indian mixed bread had such an aspect 
and the bare-legged punch so awkward 


or rather awful a sound that we left both 
and proceeded forward and about seven 
at night came to Fairfield, where we met 
with good entertainment and lodged; and 
early next morning set forward to Noro- 
walk, from its half-Indian name. North- 
walk, when about 12 noon we arrived, 
and had a dinner of fried venison, very 
savory. Landlady wanting some pepper in 
the seasoning bid the girl hand her the 
spice in the little gay cup on the shelf. 
From hence we hasted towards Rye, walk- 
ing and leading our horses near a mile to- 
gether up a prodigious high hill, and so 
riding till about nine at night, and there 
arrived and took up our lodgings at an 
ordinary which a French family kept. 
Here, being very hungry, I desired a 
frieasse, which the Frenchman undertaking 
managed so contrary to my notion of 
cookery that I hastened to bed supperless, 
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and being showed the way up a pair of 
stairs which had such a narrow passage 
that I had almost stopped by the bulk of 
my body, but arriving at my apartment 
found it to be a little lean-to chamber 
furnished amongst other rubbish with a 
high bed and a low one, a long table, a 
bench, and a bottomless chair. Little Miss 
went to scratch up my kennel, which rustled 
as if she’d been m the barn amongst the 
husks, and suppose such was the contents 
of the ticking; nevertheless, being exceed- 
ing weary, down I laid my poor carcass 
(never more tired) and found my covering 
as scanty as my bed was hard. Anon I 
heard another rustling noise in the room 
— called to know the matter. Little Miss 
said she was making a bed for the men, 
who, when they were m bed, complained 
their legs lay out of it by reason of its 
shortness. My poor bones complained bit- 
terly, not being used to such lodgings, and 
so did the man who was with us; and poor 
I made but one groan, which was from the 
time I went to bed to the time I riss 
[rose], which was about three m the 
morning, setting up by the fire till light; 
and having discharged our ordinary, which 
was as dear as if we had had far better 
fare, we took our leave of Monsieur, and 
about seven in the mom come to New 
Boehelle, a French town, where we had 
a good breakfast. And in the strength of 
that, about an hour before sunset got to 
New York. Here I applied myself to Mr. 
Burroughs, a merchant to whom I was 
recommended by my kinsman, Capt. Prout, 
and received great civilities from him and 
his spouse, who were now both deaf but 
very agreeable in their conversation, di- 
verting me with pleasant stories of their 
knowledge of Britain, from whence they 
both come, one of which was above the 
rest very pleasant to me, viz., my Lord 
Darcy had a very extravagant brother 
who had mortgaged what estate he could 
not sell, and in good time died, leaving 
only one son* Him his lordship (having 
none of his own) took and made him heir 
of his whole estate, which he was to re- 


ceive at the death of his aunt. He and his 
aunt in her widowhood held a right under- 
standing and lived as become such rela- 
tions, she being a discreet gentlewoman 
and he an ingenious young man. One day 
he fell into some company though far his 
inferiors, very freely told him of the ill 
circumstances his father’s estate lay under, 
and the many debts lie left unpaid to the 
wrong of poor people with whom he had 
dealt. The young gentleman was put out of 
countenance — no way he could think of 
to redress himself — his whole dependence 
being on the lady his aunt, and how to 
speak to her he knew not — he went home, 
sat down to dinner and as usual sometimes 
with her when the chaplain was absent, 
she desired him to say grace, which he did 
after this manner: 

Pray God m mercy take my Lady Darcy 
Unto his heavenly throne, 

That little John may live like a man, 

And pay every man his own. 

The prudent lady took no present notice, 
but finished dinner, after which having 
sat and talked awhile (as customary), he 
riss, took his hat, and going out she desired 
him to give her leave to speak to him in 
her closet, where being come she desired 
to know why he prayed for her death in 
the manner aforesaid, and what part of 
her deportment towards him merited such 
desires. He replied, none at all, hut he was 
under such disadvantages that nothing but 
that could do him service, and told her how 
he had been affronted as above, and what 
impressions it had made upon him. The 
lady made him a gentle reprimand that he 
had not informed her after another man- 
ner, bid him see what his father owed and 
he should have money to pay it to a penny, 
and always to let her know his wants and 
he should have a ready supply. The young 
gentleman, charmed with his aunt’s dis- 
creet management, begged her pardon and 
accepted her kind offer and retrieved his 
father’s estate, etc., and said he hoped his 
aunt would never die, for she had done 
better by him than he could have done for 
himself. — Mr. Burroughs went with me to 
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vendue, 1 where I bought about 100 ream 
of paper which was retaken m a flyboat 
from Holland and sold very reasonably 
here — some ten, some eight shillings per 
ream by the lot, which was ten ream m a 
lot. And at the vendue I made a great 
many acquaintances amongst the good 
women of the town, who courteously in- 
vited me to their houses and generously 
entertained me. 

The city of New York is a pleasant, well- 
compacted place, situated on a commodious 
river which is a fine harbor for shipping. 
The buildings brick generally, very stately 
and high, though not altogether like ours 
in Boston. The bricks m some of the 
houses are of divers colors and laid in 
checkers, being glazed to look very agree- 
able. The inside of them are neat to ad- 
miration, the wooden work, for only the 
walls are plastered, and the sumers and 
gist 2 are planed and kept very white 
scoured, as so is all the partitions, if made 
of boards. The fire places have no jambs 
(as ours have), but the backs run flush with 
the walls, and the hearth is of tiles and 
is as far out into the room at the ends as 
before the fire, which is generally five 
foot m the lower rooms, and the piece 
over where the mantletree should be is 
made as ours with joiner’s work, and, 
as I suppose, is fastened to iron rods in* 
side. The house where the vendue was had 
chimney corners like ours, and they and 
the hearths were laid with the finest tile 
that I ever see, and the staircases laid all 
with white tile which is ever clean, and 
so are the walls of the kitchen, which 
had a brick floor. They were making great 
preparations to receive their governor, 
Lord Combury, 3 from the Jerseys, and 
for that end raised the militia to guard 
him on shore to the fort. 

They are generally of the Church of 
England and have a New England gentle- 
man for their minister, and a very fine 
church set out with all customary requi- 
sites. There are also a Dutch and divers 
conventicles, as they call them, viz. Baptist, 
Quakers, etc. They are not strict in keeping 


the sabbath as in Boston and other places 
where I had been, but seem to deal with 
great exactness as far as I see or deal 
with. They are sociable to one another and 
courteous and civil to strangers and fare 
well m their houses. The English go very 
fashionable m their dress. But the Dutch, 
especially the middling sort, differ from 
our women, in their habit go loose, wear 
French mouches which are like a cap and 
a head-band m one, leaving their ears bare, 
which are set out with jewels of a large 
size and many m number. And their fingers 
hooped with rings, some with large stones 
m them of many colors as were their 
pendants m their ears, which you should 
see very old women wear as well as young. 

They have vendues very frequently and 
make their earnings very well by them, 
for they treat with good liquor liberally, 
and the customers drink as liberally and 
generally pay for’t as well, by paying for 
that which they bid up briskly for, after 
the sack has gone plentifully about, though 
sometimes good penny worths are got 
there. Their diversions m the winter is rid- 
ing sleighs about three or four miles out 
of town, where they have houses of enter- 
tainment at a place called the Bowery, 
and some go to friends’ houses who hand- 
somely treat them. Mr. Burroughs earned 
his spouse and daughter and myself out to 
one Madame Dowes’, a gentlewoman that 
lived at a farm house, who gave us a 
handsome entertainment of five or six 
dishes and choice beer and metheglin, 4 
cider, etc., all which she said was the 
produce of her farm. I believe we met 
50 or 60 sleighs that day — they fly with 
great swiftness and some are so furious 
that they’ll turn out of the path for none 
except a loaden cart. Nor do they spare 
for any diversion the place affords, and 
sociable to a degree, their tables being as 
free to their neighbors as to themselves. 

1 A public sale or auction. 

2 Beams and joints. 

3 Edward Hyde, Lord Cornbury, gover- 
nor of New York, 1702-1708. 

4 Fermented honey and water. 
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Having here transacted the affair I went 
upon and some other that fell in the way, 
after about a fortnight’s stay there I left 
New York with no little regret, and Thurs- 
day, Dec. 21, set out for New Haven with 
my kinsman Trowbridge, and the man that 
waited on me about one afternoon, and 


about three come to half-way house about 
ten miles out of town, where we baited and 
went forward, and about 5 come to Spiting 
Devil, else Kmgsbndge, 5 where they pay 
three pence for passing over with a horse, 
which the man that keeps the gate set up 
at the end of the bridge receives. . . . 


1652 ~ Samuel Small ~ 1730 


THE CAREER and personality of Samuel Sewall reflect New England 
Puritanism m transition from an era of stern piety to one of more canny and 
humane this-worldliness. His father first came to New England in 1634 but 
returned to England. Born in England m 1652, Samuel accompanied Ms family 
to New England in 1661. Graduated from Harvard in 1671, he was ready to 
enter the ministry, but marriage to the wealthy Hannah Hull caused him to 
pursue the more worldly “callings” of printing, politics, and the law. During 
the Salem witchcraft trials he was one of the judges who sentenced nineteen 
suspects to be hanged, for which error he was later man enough to do public 
penance in the Old South Church. His liberalism was also expressed in a 
pamphlet, The Selling of Joseph , 1700, the first antislavery tract published in 
America. He was chief justice of the Bay Colony from 1718 to 1728, two years 
before his death. Between December 3, 1673, and October 13, 1729, he kept a 
diary that is not only one of the most valuable sources for New England’s 
history, but also has delightful moments of self-revelation that make Sewall 
comparable to Pepys, although he wrote considerably less in fifty-seven years 
than Pepys did in nine. 

[The following selections from the Diary concern one of Judge Sewall ’s 
clients at a time when he was a somewhat restive widower. The text has been 
modernized and the title supplied by the present editors.] 


A PROPOSITION TO MRS. DENISON 
[1878 (written 1718)] 

MARCH 19. CoL Townsend, Mr. Leverett, 
Pitch, Oliver meet at my house to speak 
with the trespassers on Hopkinston. I write 
Mr. William Denison’s will, being desired 
by a messenger from Roxbury . » . 

March 22, Stormy day. Mr. Pierpont 
comes in and tells me that Mr. Denison of 
Roxbury was dead. I think March 21. Mr. 
John Eyre brings me a letter that came 
from Newbury. 


March 23. Next Friday is agreed on for 
a church meeting to adjust matters relating 
to the ordination. Wednesday was men- 
tioned, but Mr. Bromfield said he supposed 
Mr. Denison’s funeral would be on that 
day. . . . 

March 26. Mr. Simeon Stoddard carried 
me, Mr. Bromfield, and Anthony Stoddard 
esqr., in his coach to Mr. Demson’s fu- 
neral. Mr. Walter prayed very well, said 


5 Spuyten Duyvil Creek, near Kings- 
bridge. . < 
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Mr. Denison was a man of truth and of 
trust, a man of prayer, integrity, and 
piety. Bearers, Mr. Danforth of Dor- 
chester, Mr. John White, Anthony Stod- 
dard esqr., Col. William Dudley, Major 
Bowls, Mr. Ebenezer Thayer. Major Den- 
ison led the widow. Gov. Dudley and I 
went next the mourners. Went back to the 
house m a coach ; at coining away, I 
prayed God to keep house with the 
widow. . . . 

April 4. I had thoughts of going to 
Charlestown lecture, but was prevented 
by the great snow. In the evening I mar- 
ried Chasling Warrick and Esther Bate. 
Oh! that they and I might be married to 
CHRIST, and that our marriage might be 
known to ourselves and others! Now there 
is a great man. . . . 

April 7. I prove Mr. William Denison’s 
will. Her brother, Edmund [Weld], brought 
the widow to town and gave me notice be- 
fore hand. I asked her how old Mr. Deni- 
son was. She told me he was born in 
September, was 53 years old last Septem- 
ber. I gave her 10 shillings to give her 
sister Weld for her Indian Bible. Asked 
me whether ’twas necessary to bring in 
an inventory. Inclined to think she ought, 
but I would speak with her again. Mr. 
Door took occasion m her absence to say 
she was one of the most dutiful wives m 
the world. Her cousin, t<he widow Hayden, 
accidentally came in with her. 

April 8. Mr. Boydell, when I was at his 
office and signed the papers, smiling said 
Mr. Denison’s will looked as if it w&s writ- 
ten by me. 1 told him yes, but there was 
not a tittle of it mine but the form. . . . 

[April] 17. Mr. Cooper preaches. Dr. 
Clark and his bride appear at lecture. Mrs. 
Denison comes to our house. I give her a 
widow’s book bound, having writ her name 
in it. Mr. D. Oliver calls me to take Col. 
Byfield and Mrs. Sarah Leverett the ac- 
knowledgement of their deeds m order to 
marriage. And they were married presently 
after* * * * 

[April] 24. I visit Dr. Clark and his 
new wife. They seem to take it kindly, * » * 


June 3. Go to Roxbury in my son’s 
calash and with him visit Gov. Dudley, 
Mr. Walter. Talk with him about Mrs. 

D n. He advises me not to see her 

then, lest should surprise her undressed. 
Told him I came on purpose, yet finally 
submitted to his advice. He spake of her 
coming to town on Thursday. 

June 5. Nobody came. I writ to Mr. 
Walter. 

June 9. Mr. Corwm dies about 9. m. 
Col. Brown sent me word of it by Chap- 
man. Note. Mrs. D — — n came in the 
morning about 9 o’clock, and I took her 
up into my chamber and discoursed thor- 
oughly with her. She desired me to provide 
another and better nurse. I gave her the 
two last news-letters — told her I intended 
to visit her at her own house next lecture 
day. She said, ’twould be talked of. I an- 
swered, in such eases persons must run 
the gantlet. Gave her Mr. Whiting’s Ora- 
tion for Abijah Walter, who brought her 
on horseback to town. I think little or no 
notice was taken of it . . . 

June 17. Went to Roxbury lecture, visited 
Mr. Walter. Mr. Webb preached. Visited 
Gov. Dudley, Mrs. Denison, gave her Dr. 
Mather’s sermons very well bound, told 
her 4 we were in it invited to a wedding. 
She gave me very good curds . . . 

July 7. I give Mrs. Denison her oath to 
the inventory, gave her a catalogue sub- 
scribed to her. Her brother brought her. 
Mr. Shelden of Northampton dmes with 
me. At night, when all were gone to bed, 
Cousin Moodey went with me into the new 
hall, read the history of Rebekah’s court- 
ship and prayed with me respecting my 
widowed condition, . * . 

July 16. Went to Mr. Gee’s to dinner. 
Dr. Cotton Mather and his lady, Deacon 
Barnard, Procter, Mr. Gee, wife, son sat 
down, Mr. Wadsworth, who returned thanks 
excellently, as Dr. Mather had craved a 
blessing. Viewed my lot at the north 
burying place. Went to Woodell’s and rode 
in his coach to Meers’s, from thence went 
and visited Mrs. Denison. Gave her K. 
George’s effigies in copper and an English 
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crown of K. Charles II, 1677. Eat curds 
with her; I craved a blessing and returned 
thanks; came home after it. . . . 

July 25. I go in the hackney coach to 
Roxbury. Call at Mr. Walter's, who is not 
at home, nor Gov. Dudley nor his lady. 
Visit Mrs. Denison: she invites me to eat. 
I give her two eases with a knife and fork 
m each ; one turtle shell tackling ; the 
other long, with ivory handles, squared, 
cost, 4 shillings, 6 pence; pound of raisins 
with proportionable almonds. Visited her 
brother and sister Weld. Came home by 
daylight in the coach, which stayed for me 
at the Gray-Hound. . . . 

Aug. 1. Court rises; gave Mr. Appleton 
20 shillings, who had prayed 4 times. This 
was the longest court that I remember at 
Cambridge. Rode home round with Sted- 
mand, visit Mrs. Denison. Madam Rogers 
and Leverett much congratulated me upon 
my courting her. 

Aug. 6. Visited Mrs. Denison, carried 
her, her sister Weld the widow, and Mrs. 
Weld to her brother, Mr. Samuel Weld, 
where we were courteously entertained. 
Brought Mr. Edmund Weld's wife home 
with me in the coach ; she is in much dark- 
ness. Gave Mrs. Denison a psalm-book 
neatly bound in England with Turkey- 
leather. . . . 

[Aug.] 15. I, with my son and daughter, 
J. Sewall, dine at Gov. Dudley's ; Mr. 
Walter and his wife and son, son and 
daughter Sewall of Brooklin and their 
daughter there, and Col. Dudley : Mrs. Den- 
ison, I suppose, was the principal guest. 
I waited on her home . . . 

[Aug.] 27. 1 ride and visit Mrs. Denison, 
leave my horse at the Gray-Hound. She 
mentions her discouragements by reason of 
discourses she heard. I prayed God to 
direct her and me. 

[Aug.] 28. Hone in the fore-seat at lec- 
ture. Gov. I think was at Mr. Nelson's. 
Mr. Stephens and Capt. Burnap dme with 
us. Mr. Bromfield, J. Sewall and I go to 
the funeral of Mrs. Peck, Mr. Williams of 
Deerfield's mother. 4 ministers there: Mr. 
Walter, Danforth, Sewall, Thair, besides 


young Mr. Walter. Mr. Walter in Ins 
prayer made a very honorable mention of 
her. Is about 82 years old, born at Rox- 
bury. Called at Mrs. Denison's before the 
funeral. . . . 

[Sept.] 4. Set out for Bristol with 
Scipio [his servant] after lecture and din- 
ner. Called at Mrs. Denison's . . . 

[Sept.] 26. A council is called, Capt. 
Moodey's men dismissed. One that came 
from New York is taken with the small pox 
at his house in Charlestown. Visit Mrs. 
Denison, bring the widow Weld to town 
in the coach, m her way to her cousin 
Carter. . . . 

Oct. 3 or 4. Visit Mrs. Denison . . . 

Oct. 11 Visit Mrs. Denison. Bring Dr. 
Cotton Mather's youngest daughter home 
with me m the coach, at Mr. Walter's 
desire. 

Oct. 15. Visit Mrs. Denison on horse- 
back; present her with a pair of shoe- 
buckles, cost 5 shillings, 3 pence. . . . 

[Oct.] 24. Brother Sewall visits me. 
While he was here, Mrs. Elisabeth Byles, 
Dr. Mather's daughter, tells me of Col. 
Thomas' death, whereby he is freed from 
his solicitude as to a judge of the supreme 
court at Salem next November. Mr. Dwight 
of Woodstock dines with us. Visit Mrs. 
Denison. The private meeting was at her 
house, which I was not aware of. I went 
to Mr. Walter's to* condole him and, knock- 
ing at the door, was called to and told they 
were all gone to the meeting. I asked 
where. They said at Mrs. Denison's. I 
went thither and found Mr. Walter at 
prayer. Mr. Thomas Walter made a very 
good sermon from John, 17.7. Showing the 
duty of submitting to God's sovereignty, 
the great sin of doing contrarily. Prayed. 
Sung part of the 145 Psalm, which he set 
to Low Dutch very well. Prayed. The room 
was full. Gov Dudley and his lady, widow 
Ruggles, etc., there. Rained hard. I supped 
with Mrs. Denison, got home about 8 at 
night. Lam Deo . . . * 

Oct. 29. Mr. Thomas Walter was or- 
dained. Dr. Cotton Mather prayed, Dr. 
Increase Mather preached from Hebr. 13, 
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18. Pray for us. Mr. Danforth of Dor- 
chester prayed. Dr. Increase Mather or- 
dained, Mr. Nell. Walter, Mr. Danforth 
and Dr. Cotton Mather laying on hands 
with him. Dr. Cotton Mather gave the right 
hand of fellowship after a considerable 
discourse . . Mr. Thomas Walter gave 
the blessing Entertainment was at Mr. 
Walter’s and Major Bowls’s. Supped with 
the Gov. Dudley, His Excellency Gov. 
Shute. Visited Mrs. Denison. Sam Hirst 
and Hall supped at her house. Went and 
came home m Mr. Stoddard’s coach. . . . 

[Nov.] 1. His Excellency comes not into 
council. My son from Brooklm being here, 
I took his horse and visited Mrs. Denison 
Sat m the chamber next Major Bowls. I 
told her ’twas time now to finish our busi- 
ness: asked her what I should allow her. 
She not speaking, I told her I was willing 
to give her two [hundred] and fifty pounds 
per annum during her life, if it should 
please God to take me out of the world be- 
fore her. She answered she had better 
keep as she was than give a certainty for 
an uncertainty; she should pay dear for 
dwelling at Boston. I desired her to make 
proposals, but she made none. I had 
thoughts of publishment next Thursday 
the 6th. But I now seem to be far from it. 
May God, who has the pity of a father, 
direct and help me ! . . . 

[Nov.] 28. Having consulted with Mr. 
Walter after lecture, he advised me to go 
and speak with Mrs. Denison. I went this 
day in the coach, had a fire made m the 
chamber where I spake with her before, 
Nov. 1: I inquired how she had done these 
3 or 4 weeks. Afterwards I told her our 
conversation had been such when I was 
with her last that it seemed to be a direc- 
tion in providence not to proceed any 
further. She said it must be what I pleased, 
or to that purpose. Afterward she seemed 
to blame that I had not told her so Nov. 1. 
Because the man had been there several 
times to take the living and she knew not 
what answer to give. I said I knew not, 
but that intended to let the living although 
she lived single. I repeated her words of 


Nov. 1. She seemed at first to start at the 
words of her paying dear, as if she had not 
spoken them. But she said she thought 
’twas hard to part with all and have noth- 
ing to bestow on her kindred. I said, I did 
not intend anything of the movables, I 
intended all the personal estate to be to 
her. She said I seemed to be m a hurry on 
Saturday, Nov. 1, which was the reason she 
gave me no proposals. Whereas I had 
asked her long before to give me pro- 
posals in writing, and she upbraided me. 
that I who had never written her a letter 
should ask her to write. She asked me if 
I would drink. I told her yes. She gave me 
cider, apples and a glass of wine, gathered 
together the little things I had given her, 
and offered them to me, but I would take 
none of them. Told her I wished her well, 
should be glad to hear of her welfare. She 
seemed to say she should not again take m 
hand a thing of this nature. Thanked me 
for what I had given her and desired my 
prayers. I gave Abijah Weld an Angel. 1 
Mr. Stoddard and his wife came in their 
coach to see their sister, which broke off 
my visit Upon their asking me, I dismissed 
my coach and went with them to see Mr. 
Danforth and came home by moonshine. 
Got home about 9 at night-. Laus Deo . 

My bowels yearn towards Mrs. Denison, 
but I think God directs me in his provi- 
dence to desist. . . . 

Nov. 30. Lord’s-day. In the evening I 
sung the 120 Psalm m the family. About 
7 o’clock Mrs. Dorothy Denison comes in, 
her cousin Weld coming first, saying she 
desired to speak with me in private. I had 
a fire m the new hall and was at prayer; 
was very much startled that she should 
come so far a-foot in that exceeding cold 
season ; she entered into discourse of whal 
passed between us at Roxbury last Friday; 
1 seemed to be altered in my affection; 
asked pardon if she had affronted me. 
Seemed to incline the match should not 
break off, since I had kept her company so 
long. Said Mr. Denison spake to her after 


1 An English gold coin. 
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his signing the will that he would not make 
her put all out of her hand and power, but 
reserve somewhat to bestow on his friends 
that might want. I told her she might keep 
all. She excused, and said 7 twas not such an 
all. I commended the estate. I could not 
observe that she made me any offer of 
any part all this while. She mentioned two 
glass bottles she had. I told her they were 
hers, and the other small things I had 
given her, only now they had not the same 
signification as before. I was much con- 
cerned for her being in the cold, would 
fetch her m a plate of something warm 
(for I had not supped). She refused. 


However, I fetched a tankard of cider and 
drank to her. She desired that no body 
might know of her being here. I told her 
they should not . . . She went away in 
the bitter cold, no moon being up, to my 
great pam. I saluted her at parting . . . 

Dec. 22. Mrs. Dorothy Denison brings an 
additional inventory. I give her her oath, 
asked her brother, Brewer, and her to dine 
with me. She said she needed not to eat. 
Caused her to sit by the fire and went with 
her to the door at her going away She 
said nothing to me, nor her brother, 
Brewer. 


1674 ~ William Byrd ~ 1744 

BELONGING to the second generation of his family in Virginia, William 
Byrd was educated in England. A member of the Middle Temple and the 
Royal Society, he settled down in Virginia in 1705 at his estate of Westover 
and played a brillant role in both politics and society. In 1706 he married 
Lucy Parke, who died in London in 1716. In 1724 Byrd married Maria Taylor. 
He built up at Westover one of the finest private libraries in the colonies and 
went far toward realizing his long-cherished desire to be a writer by producing 
three stylistically impressive manuscripts dealing with his experiences as a 
surveyor and traveler, History of the Dividing Line Bun in the Year 1728 , A 
Progress to the Mines in the Year 1782, and A Journey to the Land of Eden 
in the Year 1733 , all published for the first time in 1841. 

[The first of the following selections is taken from The Secret Diary of 
William Byrd of Westover, 1709-1712, ed. L. B. Wright and M. Tinling, Rich- 
mond, 1941, a transcription from a shorthand manuscript which Byrd kept 
• for his own pleasure and which is unique among personal records in Amer- 
ican colonial literature for its quaintly scabrous intimacies. The second selec- 
tion is from A Progress to the Mines . Both selections reveal much of Byrd’s 
unusual personality, so different from that of the New England diarist, Sam- 
uel Sewall, and at the same time convey vivid impressions of the life of 18th 
Century Virginia. Titles have been supplied by the present editors. For the 
second selection, the modernized text of 1841 has been followed with few 
changes.] 
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A WEEK AT WE ST OVER IN JUNE 
[1941 (written 1710)] 

[JUNE] 15. I rose at 5 o’clock and read 
a chapter m Hebrew and some Greek m 
Thucydides I said my prayers and ate 
milk for breakfast The weather was very 
hot I wrote a letter to England. I ate 
some broiled pork for dinner. In the after- 
noon my gripes returned on me and con- 
tinued till the evening with some violence. 
Hot things did it no good but in the eve- 
ning I drank some warm milk from the 
cow which eased me immediately. It rained 
this afternoon very hard with a little wind 
and thunder. This hindered my walking 
anywhere but m the garden. I foretold 
by my cellar stinking that it would rain. 
I impute my gripes to cherry wine, or else 
pulling my coat off about noon. I said my 
prayers and had good thoughts, good 
humor, but mditfeient good health, thank 
God Almighty. 

16. I rose at 5 o’clock and drank some 
milk warm from the cow. I read a chapter 
m Hebreiv and some Greek m Thucydides. 
I said my* prayers and danced my dance, 1 
About 10 o’clock Captain Drury Stith and 
his wife came to make us a visit, notwith- 
standing it was very hot. I was glad to see 
them because I think them excellent people. 
We played at billiards till dinner. I ate 
boiled pork. In the afternoon we passed 
away the time pleasantly till about 6 
o’clock and then they went home. In the 
evening I took a walk with my wife. We 
made a little cider of the G-n-t-n 2 apples, 
which yielded but little juice. I was better 
of my gripes, thank God. I neglected to 
say my prayers but had good health, good 
thoughts, and good humor, thank God 
Almighty. 

17. I rose at 5 o’clock and drank some 
milk hot from the cow. I read a chapter in 
Hebrew and some Greek in Thucydides. I 
said my prayers and danced my dance. 
About S o’clock Mr. Anderson came on his 
way over the river. He told me the quarrel 
was made up between Parson Slater and 
his vestry without coming to trial. He 


stayed about half an hour. Colonel Hill 
sent his man with a basket of apricots, of 
which my wife ate twelve immediately and 
I ate eight which however did not make my 
gnpes return I set my closet right. I ate 
tongue and chicken for dinner. In the 
afternoon I caused L-s-n to be whipped 
for beating his wife and Jenny was 
whipped for being his whore. 3 In the eve- 
ning the sloop came from Appomatox 
with tobacco. I took a walk about the 
plantation. I said my prayers and drank 
some new milk from the cow. I had good 
health, good thoughts, and good humor, 
thanks be to God Almighty. 

18. I rose at 5 o’clock and drank some 
new milk from the cow. I read a chapter 
m Hebrew and some Greek m Thucydides. 
I said my prayers. It was extremely hot. I 
read a sermon m Dr. Tillotson about 
angels. 4 I wrote a letter to Williamsburg 
to send by my sloop which I sent for rum, 
wine, and sugar from thence and that this 
might come safely I resolved to send Ban- 
nister with the sloop, I ate chicken for 
dinner but very little because I had no 
appetite. In the afternoon my wife told 
me a dream she had two nights. She 
thought she saw a scroll m the sky in 
form of a light cloud with writing on it. 
It ran extremely fast from west to east 
with great swiftness. The writing she could 
not read but there was a woman before her 
that told her there would be a great dearth 
because of want of ram and after that a 
pestilence for that the seasons were changed 
and time inverted, Mr. James Burwell and 
Charles Doyley came and in the evening 
I took a walk with them. Our nurse went 
away in the sloop. I said my prayers and 
had good health, good thoughts, and good 
humor, thanks be to God Almighty, 

19, 1 rose at 5 o’clock and read a chapter 

1 Fond of dancing, Byrd kept himself 
limber by constant practice. 

2 Only these letters can be deciphered 
from Byrd’s shorthand. 

3 L-s-n was one of Byrd's servants and 
Jenny was the family maid. 

4 Til lotion was one of the great Anglican 
divines of Restoration England. 
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in Hebrew and some Greek in Thucydides* 
I drank some warm milk from the cow. I 
said my prayers and danced my dance. 
About 10 o’ clock came Isham Randolph 
and Mr. Finney to see us. They told me 
Colonel Randolph was very ill and very 
melancholy. We played at billiards till 
dinner. I ate fish for dinner. In the after- 
noon Mr. Stith came over with my cousin 
Berkeley, who all stayed here till the eve- 
ning and then they all went away but Mr. 
Finney. In the evening we took a walk. 
Mr. Finney is a sensible man and good 
natured. He told me that Major Allen died 
on Thursday last. In our walk we met 
Mr. C — s who came home with us. I 
neglected to say my prayers but had good 
health, good thoughts, and good humor, 
thank God Almighty. 

20. I rose at 5 o’clock and drank milk 
from the cow. I read a chapter in Hebrew 
and some Greek m Thucydides. I said my 
prayers and danced my dance. Mr. Finney 
returned home without any breakfast but 
I gave him some strong water. Colonel 
Hill sent us another present of apricots. 
I wrote a letter to England. I ate five apri- 
cots which put my belly out of order. I ate 
roast mutton for dinner. In the afternoon 
my belly was griped. I played with my -wife 
at piquet and then I ordered the boat to 
carry us to my cousin Harrison’s where we 
found my cousin Berkeley and Jimmy Bur- 
well. I was out of order in my belly. About 
8 o’clock we returned home where we found 
all well, thank God. I said my prayers and 
had good health, good thoughts, and good 
humor, thanks be to God Almighty. 

21. I rose at 5 o’clock and drank milk 
from the cow. I read a chapter in Hebrew 
and some Greek in Thucydides. I said my 
prayers and danced my dance. My wife 
was indisposed. I sent Tom to Appomattox 
to desire Mr* Mumf ord to go to the outcry 5 
of my uncle’s estate. About five nights 
since I dreamed I saw a flaming star in the 
air at which I was much frightened and 
called some others to see it but when they 
came it disappeared. I fear this portends 
some judgment to this country or at least 


to myself. I ate roast mutton for dinner. 
In the afternoon I settled the closet. About 
5 o’clock I received an express from Mr. 
Clayton that the Governor, Colonel Spots- 
wood, with two men-of-war arrived last 
night at Kiquotan with several other ships 
I sent word of this to Mrs. Harrison and 
then prepared to go to Williamsburg to- 
morrow. In the evening I took a walk 
about the plantation. I said my prayers 
and had good thoughts, good humor, and 
good health, thank God Almighty. . . . 

A VISIT TO NEIGHBORING GENTRY 
IN SEPTEMBER 
[1841 (1732)] 

20TH. I continued the bark, 6 and then 
tossed down my poached eggs, with as 
much ease as some good breeders slip 
children into the world. About nine I left 
the prudentest orders I could think of 
with my vizier, and then crossed the river 
to Shacco’s. I made a running visit to 
three of my quarters, where, besides finding 
all the people well, I had the pleasure to 
see better crops than usual both of corn 
and tobacco. I parted there with my in- 
tendant, and pursued my journey to Mr. 
Randolph’s, at Tuckahoe, without meeting 
any adventure by the way. Here I found 
Mrs. Fleming, who was packing up her 
baggage % with design to follow her husband 
the next day, who had gone to a new settle- 
ment in Goochland. Both he and she have 
been about seven years persuading them- 
selves to remove to that retired part of 
the country, though they had the two 
strong arguments of health and interest 
for so doing. The widow smiled graciously 
upon me, and entertained me very hand- 
somely. Here I learned all the tragical story 
of her daughter’s humble marriage with her 
uncle’s overseer. Besides the meanness of 
this mortal’s aspect, the man has not one 
visible qualification, except impudence, to 
recommend him to a female’s inclinations. 

5 Public auction. 

6 Medicine prescribed by Byrd’s physi- 
cian. 
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But there is sometimes such a charm in 
that Hibernian endowment, that frail 
woman cannot withstand it, though it stand 
alone without any other recommendation. 
Had she run away with a gentleman or a 
pretty fellow, there might have been some 
excuse for her, though he were of inferior 
fortune: but to stoop to a dirty plebeian, 
without any kind of merit, is the lowest 
prostitution. I found the family justly 
enraged at it, and though I had more good 
nature than to join m her condemnation, 
yet I could devise no excuse for so sense- 
less a prank as this young gentlewoman had 
played. Here good drink was more scarce 
than good victuals, the family being re- 
duced to the last bottle of wine, which was 
therefore husbanded very carefully. But 
the water was excellent. The heir of the 
family did not come home till late m the 
evening. He is a pretty young man, but 
had the misfortune to become his own 
master too soon. This puts young fellows 
upon wrong pursuits, before they have 
sense to judge rightly for themselves. 
Though at the same time they have a 
strange conceit of their own sufficiency, 
when they grow near twenty years old, es- 
pecially if they happen to have a small 
smattering of learning. It is then they 
fancy themselves wiser than all their tutors 
and governors, which makes them head- 
strong to all advice, and above all reproof 
and admonition. 

21st. I was sorry in the morning to find 
myself stopped in my career by bad 
weather brought upon us by a northeast 
wind. This drives a world of raw unkindly 
vapors upon us from Newfoundland, laden 
with blight, coughs, and pleurisies. How- 
ever, I complained not, lest I might be 
suspected to be tired of the good company. 
Though Mrs. Fleming was not so much 
upon her guard, but mutinied strongly at 
the rain, that hindered her from pursuing 
her dear husband. I said what I could to 
comfort a gentlewoman under so sad a 
disappointment. I told her a husband, that 
stayed so much at home as hers did, could 
be no such violent rarity, as for a woman 


to venture her precious health, to go dag- 
gling through the rain after him, or to be 
miserable if she happened to be prevented 
That it was prudent for married people to 
fast sometimes from one another, that they 
might come together again with the better 
stomach. That the best things m this world, 
if constantly used, are apt to be cloying, 
which a little absence and fortitude would 
prevent. This was strange doctrine to a 
fond female, who fancies people should 
love with as little reason after marriage as 
before. In the afternoon Monsieur Mary, 
the minister of the parish, came to make 
me a visit. He had been a Romish priest, 
but found reasons, either spiritual or 
temporal, to quit that gay religion. The 
fault of this new convert is, that he looks 
for as much respect from his protestant 
flock, as is paid to the popish clergy, 
which our ill-bred Huguenots do not under- 
stand. Madam Marij had so much curiosity 
as to want to come too ; but another horse 
was wanting, and she believed it would 
have too vulgar an air to ride behind her 
husband. This woman was of the true ex- 
change breed, full of discourse, but void 
of discretion, and married a parson, with 
the idle hopes he might some time or other 
come to be bis grace of Canterbury. The 
gray mare is the better horse in that fam- 
ily, and the poor man submits to her wild 
vagaries for peace sake. She has just 
enough of the fine lady to run in debt, and 
be of no signification in her household. 
And the only thing that can prevent her 
from undoing her loving husband will be, 
that nobody will trust them beyond the 
sixteen thousand, 7 which is soon run out in 
a Goochland store. The way of dealing 
there is for some small merchant or peddler 
to buy a Scots pennyworth of goods, and 
clap one hundred and fifty per cent, upon 
that. At this rate the parson cannot be 
paid much more for his preaching than it 
is worth. Ho sooner was our visitor re- 
tired, but the facetious widow was so kind 

7 The reference is to the salary of a 
minister, which was legally set at 16,000 
pounds of tobacco. 
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as to let me into all this secret history, 
but was at the same time exceedingly sorry 
that the woman should be so indiscreet, 
and the man so tame as to be governed by 
an unprofitable and fantastical wife. 

22d. We had another wet day, to try both 
Mrs. Fleming’s patience and my good 
breeding. The northeast wind commonly 
sticks by us three or four days, filling the 
atmosphere with damps, injurious both to 
man and beast. The worst of it was, we had 
no good liquor to warm our blood, and 
fortify our spirits against so strong a ma- 
lignity. However, I was cheerful under all 
these misfortunes, and expressed no con- 
cern but a decent fear lest my long visit 
might be troublesome. Since I was like to 
have thus much leisure, I endeavored to 
find out what subject a dull married man 
could introduce that might best bring the 
widow to the use of her tongue. At length 
I discovered she was a notable quack, and 
therefore paid that regard to her knowl- 
edge, as to put some questions to her about 
the bad distemper that raged then in the 
country. I mean the bloody flux, that was 
brought us in the negro-ship consigned to 
Col. Braxton. She told me she made use 
of very simple remedies in that case, with 
very good success. She did the business 
either with hartshorn drink, that had plan- 
tain leaves boiled in it, or else with a strong 
decoction of St. Andrew’s cross, in new 
milk instead of water. I agreed with her 
that those remedies might be very good, but 


would be more effectual after a dose or 
two of Indian physic But for fear this 
conversation might be too grave for a 
widow, I turned the discourse, and began to 
talk of plays, and finding her taste lay most 
towaids comedy, I offered my service to 
read one to her, which she kindly accepted 
She produced the second part of The Beg- 
gars Opei a, which had diverted the town 
for forty nights successively, and gained 
four thousand pounds to the author. This 
was not owing altogether to the wit or 
humor that sparkled m it, but to some 
political reflections, that seemed to hit the 
ministry. But the great advantage was, 
that his interest was solicited by the Duch- 
ess of Queensbury, which no man could 
refuse who had but half an eye in his head, 
or half a guinea m his pocket. Her grace, 
like death, spared nobody, but even took 
my Lord Selkirk m for two guineas, to 
repair which extravagance he lived upon 
Scots herrings two months afterwards. But 
the best story was, she made a very smart 
officer in his majesty’s guards give her a 
guinea, who swearing at the same time 
it was all he had in the world, she sent 
him fifty for it the next day, to reward 
his obedience. After having acquainted my 
company with the history of the play, I 
read three acts of it, and left Mrs. Flem- 
ing and Mr. Randolph to finish it, who 
read as well as most actors do at a re- 
hearsal Thus we killed the time, and 
triumphed over the bad weather. . . . 


c.i73o ~ Jonathan Carver ~ wso 

LITTLE is known for certain of the early life of Jonathan Carver. The 
probabilities are that he was born of a poor family in Canterbury, Connecticut, 
shortly after 1730. He married in 1746, had seven children, and was wounded 
in battle with the French in 1757 while a captain in a regiment of rangers. 
After the cessation of hostilities, he set out to explore the country west of what 
is now Michigan. How far his travels actually extended is a matter of some 
controversy, but at least he is granted to have explored northern ‘Wisconsin. 

Returning to Boston, he went to England to get further assistance m 
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Western exploration, received some money as a needy servant of the gov- 
ernment, and enlisted the sympathy of Dr John Coakley Lettsom, who appar- 
ently helped him to write an account of his wanderings which was first pub- 
lished in London m 1778 under the title, Travels Through the Interior Parts 
of North America in the Years 1766, 1767 and 1768. Despite Carver’s insistence 
on his unimpeachable veracity, the book was padded with Munchausen-like 
anecdotes of strange sights and encounters, with rhetorical descriptions highly 
colored by a facile imagination, and with unacknowledged pilferings from pre- 
vious travel literature. None the less, it was enormously popular, helped stim- 
ulate interest on two continents in the exploration of the West, and now and 
then launched into far-flung speculations that time has proved strikingly pro- 
phetic. 

Carver, however, never realized his ambitions to undertake further western 
exploration, and died in misery at the age of fifty. He may be called Dr. 
Lettsom’s Trader Horn 

[The titles for the following selections have been supplied by the present 
editors, the text has been modernized in punctuation and to some extent m 
spelling ] 


From 

TRAVELS 

[1778] 

Northwest Passage 

NO SOONER was the late war with France 
concluded and peace established by the 
Treaty of Versailles m the year 1763 than' 
I began to consider (having rendered my 
country some services during the war) 
how I might continue still serviceable and 
contribute, as much as lay in my power, to 
make that vast acquisition of territory 
gained by Great Britain in North America 
advantageous to it. It appeared to me 
indispensably needful that government 
should be acquainted in the first place with 
the true state of the dominions they were 
now become possessed of. To this purpose, 
I determined, as the next proof of my zeal, 
to explore the most unknown parts of 
them and to spare no trouble or expense in 
acquiring a knowledge that promised to be 
so useful to my countrymen. I knew that 
many obstructions would arise to my 
scheme from the want of good maps and 


charts, for the French, whilst they retained 
their, power m North America, had taken 
eveiy artful method to keep all other na- 
tions, particularly the English, in igno- 
rance of the concerns of the interior parts 
of it; and to accomplish this design with 
the greater certainty, they had published 
inaccurate maps and false accounts, call- 
ing the different nations of the Indians by 
nicknames they had given them and not 
by those really appertaining to them. 
Whether the intention of the French in 
doing this was to prevent these nations 
from being discovered and traded with, or 
to conceal their discourse when they talked 
to each other of the Indian concerns in 
their presence, I will not determine; but 
whatsoever was the cause from which it 
arose, it tended to mislead. 

As a proof that the English had been 
greatly deceived by these accounts and 
that their knowledge relative to Canada had 
usually been very confined, before the con- 
quest of Crown Point in 1759, it had 
been esteemed an impregnable fortress; but 
no sooner was it taken than we were con- 
vinced that it had acquired its greatest 
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security from false reports given out by 
its possessors and might have been bat- 
tered down with a few four pounders. 
Even its situation, which was represented 
to be so very advantageous, was found 
to owe its advantages to the same source. 
It cannot be denied but that some maps 
of these countries have been published by 
the French with an appearance of ac- 
curacy, but these are of so small a size 
and drawn on so minute a scale that they 
are nearly inexplicable. The sources of the 
Mississippi, I can assert from my own 
experience, are greatly misplaced; for, 
when I had explored them and compared 
their situation with the French charts, I 
found them very erroneously represented, 
and am satisfied that these were only 
copied from the rude sketches of the In- 
dians. 

Even so lately as their evacuation of 
Canada they continued their schemes to 
deceive, leaving no traces by which any 
knowledge might accrue to their conquer- 
ors; for though they were well acquainted 
with all the lakes, particularly with Lake 
Superior, having constantly a vessel of 
considerable burden thereon, yet their 
plans of them are very incorrect, f dis- 
covered many errors m the descriptions 
given therein of its islands and bays, dur- 
ing a progress of eleven hundred miles 
that I coasted it in canoes. They likewise, 
on giving up the possession of them, took 
care to leave the places they had occupied 
in the same uncultivated state they had 
found them, at the same time destroying 
all their naval force. I observed myself 
part of the hulk of a very large vessel, 
burnt to the water’s edge, just at the open- 
ing from the Straits of St. Marie’s into 
the lake. 

These difficulties, however, were not suf- 
ficient to deter me from the undertaking, 
and I made preparations for setting ont. 
What I chiefiy had m view, after gaining 
a knowledge of the manners, customs, lan- 
guages, soil, and natural productions of 
the different nations that inhabit the back 
of the Mississippi, was to ascertain the 


breadth of that vast continent which ex- 
tends from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
Ocean, in its broadest part between 43 
and 46 degrees northern latitude. Had I 
been able to accomplish this, I intended 
to have proposed to government to estab- 
lish a post m some of those parts about 
the Straits of Annian, which, having been 
first discovered by Sir Francis Drake, of 
course belong to the English. This, I am 
convinced, would greatly facilitate the dis- 
covery of a Northwest Passage or a com- 
munication between Hudson’s Bay and the 
Pacific Ocean. An event so desirable, and 
which has been so often sought for, but 
without success. Besides this important end, 
a settlement on that extremity of America 
would answer many good purposes and 
repay every expense the establishment of 
it might occasion. For it would not only 
disclose new sources of trade and promote 
many useful discoveries, but would open a 
passage for conveying intelligence to China 
and the English settlements m the East 
Indies with greater expedition than a te- 
dious voyage by the Cape of Good Hope 
or the Straits of Magellan will allow of. 

How far the advantages arising from 
such an enterprise may extend can only be 
ascertained by the favorable concurrence 
of future events. But that the completion 
of the scheme I have had the honor of 
first planning and attempting will some 
time or other be effected, I make no doubt. 
From the unhappy divisions that at pres- 
ent subsist between Great Britain and 
America, it will probably be some years 
before the attempt is repeated; but, when- 
ever it is and the execution of it carried 
on with propriety, those who are so for- 
tunate as to succeed will reap, exclusive 
of the national advantages that must en- 
sue, emoluments beyond their most san- 
guine expectations. And whilst their spirits 
are elated by their success, perhaps they 
may bestow some commendations and 
blessings on the person that first pointed 
out to them the way. These, though but 
a shadowy recompense for all my toil, I 
shall receive with pleasure. 
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To what power of authority this new. 
world will become dependent, after it has 
arisen from its present uncultivated state, 
time alone can discover. But as the seat 
of empire from time immemorial has been 
gradually progressive towards the West, 
there is no doubt but that at some future 
period mighty kingdoms will emerge from 
these wildernesses, and stately palaces and 
solemn temples, with gilded spires reach- 
ing the skies, supplant the Indian huts, 
whose only decorations are the barbarous 
trophies of their vanquished enemies. . . . 

A Ruik of Time 

One day, having landed on the shore of 
the Mississippi some miles below Lake 
Pepin, 1 whilst my attendants were prepar- 
ing my dinner, I walked out to take a 
view of the adjacent country. I had not 
proceeded far before I came to a fine, 
level, open plain, on which I perceived at 
a little distance a partial elevation that 
had the appearance of an entrenchment. 
On a nearer inspection I had greater rea- 
son to suppose that it had really been in- 
tended for this many centuries ago. Not- 
withstanding it was now covered with 
grass, I could plainly discern that it had 
once been a breastwork of about four feet 
m height, extending the best part of a mile 
and sufficiently capacious to cover five 
thousand men. Its form was somewhat cir- 
cular, and its flanks reached to the river. 
Though much defaced by time, every angle 
was distinguishable and appeared as regu- 
lar, and fashioned with as much military 
skill, as if planned by Vauban himself. 2 
The ditch was not visible, but I thought 
on examining more curiously that I could 
perceive there certainly had been one. 
From its situation also I am convinced that 
it must have been designed for this pur- 
pose. It fronted the river, and the rear 
was covered by the river; nor was there 
any rising ground for a considerable way 
that commanded it; a few straggling oaks 
were alone to be seen near it. In many 
places small tracks were worn across it 


by the feet of the elks and deer, and from 
the depth of the bed of earth by which 
it was covered, I was able to draw certain 
conclusions of its great antiquity. I exam- 
ined all the angles and every part with 
great attention and have often blamed 
myself since for not encamping on the 
spot and drawing an exact plan of it. 
To show that this description is not the 
offspring of a heated imagination or the 
chimerical tale of a mistaken traveler, I 
find on inquiry since my return that Mon. 
St. Pierre 3 and several traders have, at 
different times, taken notice of similar 
appearances, on which they have formed 
the same conjectures but without examin- 
ing them so minutely as I did. How a work 
of this kind could exist m a country that 
has hitherto (according to the general re- 
ceived opinion) been the seat of war to un- 
tutored Indians alone, whose whole stock 
of military knowledge has only till within 
two centuries amounted to drawing the bow 
and whose only breastwork even at pres- 
ent is the thicket, I know not. I have given 
as exact an account as possible of this 
singular appearance and leave to future 
explorers of these distant regions to dis- 
cover whether it is a production of nature 
or art. Perhaps the hints I have here given 
might lead to a more perfect investigation 
of it and give us very different ideas of the 
ancient state of realms that we at present 
believe to have been from the earliest 
period only the habitations of savages. . . . 


1 Extension of Mississippi in Wisconsin 
and Minnesota 24 miles long and from 2 
to 4 miles wide. 

2 Marquis Sebastien le Prestre de Vau- 
ban, 1633-3707, was a French military 
engineer and marshal. 

3 It is uncertain whether Carver refers 
to Jacques Legardeur, Sieur de Saint- 
Pierre, 1701-1755, commandant at Fort 
Beauharnois on Lake Pepin, or to the early 
Milwaukee fur trader, Mon. St, Pierre, 
active at the time of Carver’s travels and 
mentioned in contemporary documents, for 
which ef. Wisconsin Hist. Coll., XI, 21 Of 
and XVII I, 2071, 
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The Shining Mountains 

That range of mountains of which the 
Shining Mountains are a part begin at 
Mexico, and, continuing northward on the 
back or to the east of California, separate 
the waters of those numerous rivers that 
fall either into the Gulf of Mexico or the 
Gulf of California. Prom thence, continu- 
ing their course still northward, between 
the sources of the Mississippi and the 
rivers that run into the South Sea, they 
appear to end m about forty-seven or 
forty-eight degrees of north latitude, where 
a number of rivers arise and empty them- 
selves either into the South Sea, into Hud- 
son's Bay, or into the waters that com- 
municate between these two seas. 

Among these mountains, those that lie to 
the west of the river St. Pierre are called 
the Shining Mountains, from an infinite 
number of crystal stones, of an amazing 
size, with which they are covered and 
which, when the sun shmes full upon them, 
sparkle so as to be seen at a very great 
distance. 

This extraordinary range of mountains 


is calculated to be more than three thou- 
sand miles m length, without any very 
considerable intervals, which I believe sur- 
passes anything of the kind m the other 
quarters of the globe. Probably m future 
ages they may be found to contain more 
riches m their bowels than those of In- 
dostan and Malabar or that are produced 
on the golden coast of Guinea, nor will 
I except even the Peruvian mines. To the 
west of these mountains, when explored by 
future Columbuses or Raleighs, may be 
found other lakes, rivers, and countries, 
full fraught with all the necessaries or 
luxuries of life; and where future gen- 
erations may find an asylum, whether 
driven from their country by the ravages 
of lawless tyrants, or by religious perse- 
cutions, or reluctantly leaving it to rem- 
edy the inconveniences arising from a su- 
perabundant increase of inhabitants; 
whether, I say, impelled by these or al- 
lured by hopes of commercial advantages, 
there is little doubt but their expectations 
will be fully gratified m these rich and 
unexhausted climes. . . . 


Michel-Guillaume Jean de Crevecoenr 

1735 ~ 1813 

CREVECOEUR, who assumed the name of “John Hector St. John” when 
he became a citizen of New York province in 1765, was born near Caen, in 
Normandy. After attending the Jesuit College du Mont in Caen, he completed 
his education in England, where he lived with relatives near Salisbury. In 
1754 he migrated to Canada, where he served with the forces of Montcalm. In 
1769, after working as an explorer and surveyor, he married Mehitable Tippet of 
Yonkers and purchased a large estate in Orange County, New York. Here he 
thought he had achieved one of the most enviable of human situations, when 
the Revolution broke. 

Assuming toward either side the attitude of a half-cosmopolitan, half- 
frontier Mercutio— “A plague o’ both your houses!”— he incurred his neigh- 
bors’ suspicion and was imprisoned by the British. Upon his release, he had 
to sail to Europe without his family. His farmhouse was destroyed; his chil- 
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dren, after suffering captivity by the Indians, were scattered; his wife died. 
On his return to America after the war, Creveeoeur became French consul at 
New York and busied himself with problems of scientific farming, botany, 
and transatlantic transportation. He returned to France in 1790, lived for 
some years in Munich, and died in his native Normandy m 1813. Some of his 
best writing is found in the work published from his manuscripts in 1925, 
Sketches of Eighteenth Century America. 

[The following selections are from the final letter in his Letters from an 
American Farmer , first published in London in 1782, the first American edition 
appearing in Philadelphia, 1793. Unlike the earlier letters of this volume, 
which have so much to say of the serenity he had found in America, this letter, 
as the title indicates, sets forth his state of mind after all serenity had been 
shaken by the onset of the war. Although he never carried out the project 
he here describes, these selections from the letter — which is somewhat prolix 
in its entirety — reveal much of his character and thought and one phase at 
least of the frontier and pioneer spirit — the urge to solve impossibly complex 
dilemmas by courageous escape into some Shangri-la or Islandia beyond the 
horizon, over trackless wilds or difficult water.] 


DISTRESSES OF A FRONTIER 
MAN 
[1782] 

I 

AS A member of a large society which 
extends to many parts of the world, my 
connection with it is too distant to be as 
strong as that which binds me to the in- 
ferior division m the midst of which I 
live. I am told that the great nation, of 
which we are a part, is just, wise, and 
free, beyond any other on earth, within its 
own insular boundaries ; but not always 
so to its distant conquests: I shall not re- 
peat all I have heard, because I cannot 
believe half of it. As a citizen of a smaller 
society, I find that any kind of opposition 
to its now prevailing sentiments, immedi- 
ately begets hatred: how easily do men 
pass from loving, to hating and cursing 
one another! I am a lover of peace, what 
must I do? I am divided between the 
respect I feel for the ancient connection, 
and the fear of innovations, with the con- 
sequence of which I am not well acquaint- 


ed; as they are embraced by my own 
countrymen. I am conscious that I was 
happy before this unfortunate Revolution. 

I feel that I am no longer so; therefore 
I regret the change. This is the only mode 
of reasoning adapted to persons in my 
situation. If I attach myself to the Mother 
Country, which is 3000 miles from me, I 
become what is called an enemy to my 
own region; if I follow the rest of my 
countrymen, I become opposed to our an- 
cient masters : both extremes appear equal- 
ly dangerous to a person of so little weight 
and consequence as I am, whose energy 
and example are of no avail. As to the 
argument on which the dispute is founded, 
I know little about it. Much has been 
said and written on both sides, but who 
lias a judgment capacious and clear enough 
to decide? The great moving principles 
which actuate both parties are much hid 
from vulgar eyes, like mine; nothing but 
the plausible and the probable are of- 
fered to our contemplation. The innocent 
class are always the victim of the few; 
they are in all countries and at all times 
the inferior agents, on which the popular 
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phantom is erected ; the} 7 clamour, and must 
toil, and bleed, and are always sure of 
meeting with oppression and rebuke. It is 
for the sake of the great leaders on both 
sides, that so much blood must be spilt, 
that of the people is counted as nothing. 
Great events are not achieved for us, 
though it is by us that they are principally 
accomplished, by the arms, the sweat, the 
lives of the people. Books tell me so much 
that they inform me of nothing. Sophistry, 
the bane of freemen, launches forth in 
all her deceiving attire! After all, most 
men reason from passions; and shall such 
an ignorant individual as I am decide, and 
say this side is light, that side is wrong? 
Sentiment and feeling are the only guides 
I know 7 Alas, how should I unravel an 
argument, m which reason herself hath 
given way to brutality and bloodshed ! 
What then must I do? I ask the wisest 
lawyers, the ablest casuists, the warmest 
patriots; for I mean honestly. Great Source 
of wisdom ! inspire me with light sufficient 
to guide my benighted steps out of this 
intricate maze ! Shall I discard all my 
ancient principles, shall I renounce that 
name, that nation which I held once so 
respectable? I feel the powerful attrac- 
tion; the sentiments they inspired grew 
•with my earliest knowledge, and were 
grafted upon the first rudiments of my ed- 
ucation. On the other hand, shall I arm 
myself against that country where I first 
drew breath, against the playmates of 
my youth, my bosom friends, my acquaint- 
ance? — the idea makes me shudder! Must 
I be called a parricide, a traitor, a vil- 
lain, lose the esteem of all those whom I 
love, to preserve my own; be shunned like 
a rattlesnake, or be pointed at like a bear? 
I have neither heroism nor magnanimity 
enough to make so great a sacrifice. Here 
I am tied, I am fastened by numerous 
strings, nor do I repine at the pressure 
they cause; ignorant as I am, I can per- 
vade the utmost extent of the calamities 
which have already overtaken our poor af- 
flicted country. I can see the great and 
accumulated ruin yet extending itself as 


far as the theatre of war has reached; I 
hear the groans of thousands of families 
now ruined and desolated by our aggres- 
sors. I cannot count the multitude of 
orphans this war has made, nor ascertain 
the immensity of blood we have lost. Some 
have asked, whether it was a crime to 
resist; to repel some parts of this evil 
Others have asserted, that a resistance so 
general makes pardon unattainable, and 
repentance useless; and dividing the crime 
among so many, renders it imperceptible. 
What one party calls meritorious, the 
other denominates flagitious. These opin- 
ions vary, contract, or expand, like the 
events of the war on which they are 
founded. What can an insignificant man 
do in the midst of these jarring contra- 
dictory parties, equally hostile to persons 
situated as I am? And after all who will 
be the really guilty ? — Those must cer- 
tainty who fail of success. Our fate, the 
fate of thousands, is then necessarily in- 
volved m the dark wheel of fortune. . . . 

II 

. . . Self-preservation is above all po- 
litical precepts and rules, and even su- 
perior to the dearest opinions of our minds , 
a reasonable accommodation of ourselves 
to the various exigencies of the time m 
which we live, is the most irresistible pre- 
cept. To this great evil I must seek some 
sort of remedy adapted to remove or to 
palliate it; situated as I am, what steps 
should I take that will neither injure nor 
insult any of the parties, and at the same 
time save my family from that certain 
destruction which awaits it, if I remain 
here much longer? Could I insure them 
bread, safety, and subsistence, not the 
bread of idleness, but that earned by 
proper labour as heretofore; could this be 
accomplished by the sacrifice of my life, 
I would willingly give it up. I attest be- 
fore heaven, that it is only for these I 
would wish to live and to toil: for these 
whom I have brought into this miserable 
existence. I resemble, methinks, one of 
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the stones of a ruined arch, still retaining 
that pristine form that anciently fitted the 
place I occupied, but the centre is tum- 
bled down; I can be nothing until I am 
replaced, either m the former circle, or m 
some stronger one. I see one on a smaller 
scale, and at a considerable distance, but 
it is within my power to reach it: and 
since I have ceased to consider myself as 
a member of the ancient state now con- 
vulsed, I willingly descend into an in- 
ferior one. I will revert into a state ap- 
proaching nearer to that of nature, un- 
encumbered either with voluminous laws, 
or contradictory codes, often galling the 
very necks of those whom they protect; 
and at the same time sufficiently remote 
from the brutality of unconnected savage 
nature. Do you, my friend, perceive the 
path I have found out? it is that which 

leads to the tenants of the great . 

village of , where, far removed 

from the accursed neighbourhood of Eu- 
ropeans, its inhabitants live with more 
ease, decency, and peace, than you imag- 
ine: where, though governed by no laws, 
yet find m uncontammated simple man- 
ners all that laws can afford Their system 
is sufficiently complete to answer all the 
primary wants of man, and to constitute 
him a social being, such as he ought to be 
m the great forest of nature. There it is 
that I have resolved at any rate to trans- 
port myself and family : an eccentric 
thought, you may say, thus to cut asunder 
all former connections, and to form new 
ones with a people whom nature has 
stamped with such different characteris- 
tics ! But as the happiness of my family 
is the only object of my wishes, I care 
very little where we be, or where we go, 
provided that we are safe, and all united 
together. Our new calamities being shared 
equally by all, will become lighter; our 
mutual affection for each other, will in 
this great transmutation become the strong- 
est Krtk of our new society, will afford 
us every joy we can receive on a foreign 
soil, and preserve us in unity, as the grav- 
ity and coherency of matter prevents the 


world dissolution. Blame me not, it would 
be cruel m you, it would beside he en- 
tirely useless; for when you receive this 
we shall he on the wmg . . . 

Ill 

... I will either die m the attempt or 
succeed, better perish all together in one 
fatal hour, than to suffer what we daily 
endure. I do not expect to enjoy m the 

village of an uninterrupted 

happiness; it cannot be our lot, let us live 
where we will; I am not founding my 
future prosperity on golden dreams. Place 
mankind where you will, they must always 
have adverse circumstances to struggle 
with, from nature, accidents, constitution; 
from seasons, from that great combination 
of mischances which perpetually lead us 
to new diseases, to poverty, etc. Who knows 
but I may meet m this new situation, 
some accident from whence may spring up 
new sources of unexpected prosperity? 
Who can be presumptuous enough to pre- 
dict all the good? Who can forsee all the 
evils, which strew the paths of our lives? 
But after all, I cannot but recollect what 
sacrifice I am going to make, what ampu- 
tation I am going to suffer, what transi- 
tion I am going to experience. Pardon my 
repetitions, my wild, my trifling reflections, 
they proceed from the agitations of my 
mind, and the fulness of my heart; the ac- 
tion of thus retracing them seems to lighten 
the burden, and to exhilarate my spirits; 
this is besides the last letter you will re- 
ceive from me; I would fain tell you all, 
though I hardly know how. Oh! in the 
hours, in the moments of my greatest an- 
guish, could I intuitively represent to you 
that variety of thought which crowds on 
my mind, you would have reason to be sur- 
prised, and to doubt of their possibility. 
Shall we ever meet again? If we should, 
where will it be? On the wild shores of 

. If it be my doom to end my 

days there, I will greatly improve them; 
and perhaps make room for a few more 
families, who will choose to retire from 
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the fury of a storm, the agitated billows 
of which will yet roar for many years on 
our extended shores. Perhaps I may re- 
possess my house, if it be not burnt down; 
but how will my improvements look? why, 
half defaced, bearing the strong marks of 
abandonment, and of the ravages of war. 
However, at present I give everything over 
for lost; I will bid a long farewell to what 
I leave behind. If ever I repossess it, I 
shall receive it as a gift, as a reward for 
my conduct and fortitude. Do not imagine, 
however, that I am a stoic — by no means: 
I must, on the contrary, confess to you, 
that I feel the keenest regret, at aban- 
doning an house which I have m some 
measure reared with my own hands. Yes, 
perhaps I may never revisit those fields 
which I have cleared, those trees which 
I have planted, those meadows which, in 
my youth, were a hideous wilderness, now 
converted by my industry into rich pas- 
tures and pleasant lawns. If in Europe it 
is praiseworthy to be attached to paternal 
inheritances, how much more natural, how 
much more powerful must the tie be with 
us, who, if I may be permitted the ex- 
pression, are the founders, the creators of 
our own farms! When I see my table sur- 
rounded with my blooming offspring, all 
united in the bonds of the strongest af- 
fection, it kindles in my paternal heart a 
variety of tumultuous sentiments, which 
none but a father and a husband in my 
situation can feel or describe. Perhaps I 
may see my wife, my children, often dis- 
tressed, involuntarily recalling to their 
minds the ease and abundance which they 
enjoyed under the paternal roof. Perhaps 
I may see them want that bread which I 
now leave behind; overtaken by diseases 
and penury, rendered more bitter by the 
recollection of former days of opulence 
and plenty. Perhaps I may be assailed on 
every side by unforeseen accidents, which 
I shall not be able to prevent or to alle- 
viate. Can I contemplate such images with- 
out the most unutterable emotions? My 
fate is determined; but I have not deter- 
mined it, you may assure yourself, with- 


out having undergone the most painful 
conflicts of a variety of passions; — inter- 
est, love of ease, disappointed views, and 
pleasing expectations frustrated; — I shud- 
dered at the review! Would to God I was 
master of the stoical tranquillity of that 
magnanimous sect; oh, that I were pos- 
sessed of those sublime lessons which Ap- 
pollomus of Chalcis gave to the Emperor 
Antoninus! I could then with much more 
propriety guide the helm of my little bark, 
which is soon to be freighted with all that 
I possess most dear on earth, through this 
stormy passage to a safe harbour; and 
when there, become to my fellow passen- 
gers, a surer guide, a brighter exam- 
ple, a pattern more worthy of imitation, 
throughout all the new scenes they must 
pass, and the new career they must trav- 
erse. I have observed notwithstanding, the 
means hitherto made nse of, to arm the 
principal nations against our frontiers. 
Yet they have not, they will not take up the 
hatchet against a people who have done 
them no harm. The passions necessary 
to urge these people to war, cannot be 
roused, they cannot feel the stings of 
vengeance, the thirst of which alone can 
compel them to shed blood: far superior 
in their motives of action to the Euro- 
peans, who for sixpence a day, may be 
engaged to shed that of any people on 
earth. They know nothing of the nature of 
our disputes, they have no ideas of such 
revolutions as this: a civil division of a 
village or tribe, are events which have 
never been recorded m their traditions: 
many of them know very well that they 
have too long been the dupes and the vic- 
tims of both parties; foolishly arming for 
our sakes, sometimes against each other, 
sometimes against our white enemies. They 
consider us as born on the same land, and, 
though they have no reasons to love us, yet 
they seem carefully to avoid entering into 
this quarrel, from whatever motives. I am 
speaking of those nations with which I 
am best acquainted, a few hundreds of the 
worst kind mixed with whites, worse than 
themselves, are now hired by Great Britain, 
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to perpetuate those dreadful incursions. 

In my youth I traded with the , 

under the conduct of my uncle, and always 
traded justly and equitably, some of them 
remember it to this day. Happily their 
village is far removed from the dangerous 
neighbourhood of the whites ; I sent a 
man last spring to it, who understands the 
woods extremely well, and who speaks their 
language; he is just returned, after sev- 
eral weeks absence, and has brought me, 
as I had flattered myself, a string of thirty 
purple wampum, as a token that their 
honest chief will spare us half of his wig- 
wam until we have time to erect one. He 
has sent me word that they have land in 
plenty, of which they are not so covetous 
as the whites; that we may plant for our- 
selves, and that in the meantime he will 
procure for us some corn and some meat; 
that fish is plenty m the waters of 

, and that the village to ■which 

he had laid open my proposals, have no 
objection to our becoming dwellers with 
them. I have not yet communicated these 
glad tidings to my wife, nor do I know 
how to do it; I tremble lest she refuse to 
follow me; lest the sudden idea of this 
removal rushing on her mind, might be too 
powerful. I flatter myself I shall be able 
to accomplish it, and to prevail on her; I 
fear nothing but the effects of her strong 
attachment to her relations. I will will- 
ingly let you know how I purpose to re- 
move my family to so great a distance, but 
it would become unintelligible to you, be- 
cause you are not acquainted with the geo- 
graphical situation of this part of the 
country. Suffice it for you to know, that 
with about twenty-three miles land car- 
nage, I am enabled to perform the rest by 
water; and when once afloat, I care not 
whether it be two or three hundred miles. 
I propose to send all our provisions, fur- 
niture, and clothes to my wife’s father, who 
approves of the scheme, and to reserve 
nothing but a few necessary articles of 
covering; trusting to the furs of the chase 
for our future apparel. Were we impru- 
dently to encumber ourselves too much 


with baggage, we should never reach to 

the waters of , which is the most 

dangerous as well as the most difficult part 
of our journey; and yet but a trifle in 
point of distance. I intend to say to my 
negroes — In the name of God, be free, 
my honest lads, I thank you for your past 
services; go, from henceforth, and work 
for yourselves, look on me as your friend, 
and fellow labourer; be sober, frugal, and 
industrious, and you need not fear earning 
a comfortable subsistence. — Lest my coun- 
trymen should think that I am gone to 
join the incendiaries of our frontiers, I 

intend to write a letter to Mr. > 

to inform him of our retreat, and of the 
reasons that have urged me to it. The 

man whom I sent to village, 

is to accompany us also, and a very useful 
compamon he will be on every account. 

You may therefore, by means of antici- 
pation, behold me under the Wigwam; I 
am so well acquainted with the principal 
manners of these people, that I entertain 
not the least apprehension from them. I 
rely more securely on their strong hospi- 
tality, than on the witnessed compacts of 
many Europeans. As soon as possible after 
my arrival, I design to build myself a 
wigwam, after the same manner and size 
with the rest, in order to avoid being 
thought singular, or giving occasion for 
any railleries; though these people are sel- 
dom guilty of such European follies. I 
shall erect it hard by the lands which they 
propose to allot me, and will endeavour 
that my wife, my children, and myself may 
be adopted soon after our arrival. Thus 
becoming truly inhabitants of their village, 
we shall immediately occupy that rank 
within the pale of their society, which will 
afford us all the amends we can possibly 
expect for the loss we have met with by 
the convulsions of our own. According to 
their customs we shall likewise receive 
names from them, by which we shall al- 
ways be known. My youngest children shall 
learn to swim, and to shoot with the bow, 
that they may acquire such talents as 
will necessarily raise them into some de- 
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gree of esteem among the Indian lads of 
their own age; the rest of us must hunt 
with the hunters. I have been for several 
years an expert marksman; but I dread 
lest the imperceptible charm of Indian 
education, may seize my younger children, 
and give them such a propensity to that 
mode of life, as may preclude their re- 
turning to the manners and customs of 
their parents. I have but one remedy to 
prevent this great evil; and that is, to 
employ them m the labour of the fields as 
much as I can; I am even resolved to 
make their daily subsistence depend al- 
together on it. As long as we keep our- 
selves busy m tilling the earth, there is 
no fear of any of us becoming wild; it is 
the chase and food it procures, that have 
this strange effect. Excuse a simile — those 
hogs which range in the woods, and to 
whom gram is given once a week, preserve 
their former degree of tameness; but if, 
on the contrary, they are reduced to live 
on ground nuts, and on what they can get, 
they soon become wild and fierce. For my 
part, I can plough, sow, and hunt, as oc- 
casion may require ; but my wife, deprived 
of wool and flax, will have no room for 
industry; what is she then to do? Like 
the other squaws, she must cook for us 
the nasaump, the ninehicke, and such 
other preparations of corn as are custom- 
ary among these people. She must learn 
to bake squashes and pumpkins under the 
ashes; to slice and smoke the meat of our 
own killing, in order to preserve it; she 
must cheerfully adopt the manners and 
customs of her neighbours, in their dress, 
deportment, conduct, and internal economy, 
in all respects. Surely if we can have for- 
titude enough to quit all we have, to 
remove so far, and to associate with peo- 
ple so different from us; these necessary 
compliances are but part of the scheme. 
The change of garments, when those they 


carry with them are worn out, will not be 
the least of my wife’s and daughter’s con- 
cerns: though I am m hopes that self-love 
will invent some sort of reparation. Per- 
haps you would not believe that there are 
in the woods looking-glasses, and paint of 
every colour ; and that the inhabitants 
take as much pains to adorn their faces 
and their bodies, to fix their bracelets of 
silver, and plait their hair, as our fore- 
fathers the Piets used to do in the time 
of the Romans. Not that I would wish to 
see either my wife or daughter adopt those 
savage customs; we can live in great peace 
and harmony with them without descend- 
ing to every article; the interruption of 
trade hath, I hope, suspended this mode of 
dress. My wife understands inoculation 
perfectly well, she inoculated all our chil- 
dren one after another, and has success- 
fully performed the operation on several 
scores of people, who, scattered here and 
there through our woods, were too far re- 
moved from all medical assistance. If we 
can persuade but one family to submit to 
it, and it succeeds, we shall then be as 
happy as our situation will admit of; it 
will raise her into some degree of consid- 
eration, for whoever is useful in any so- 
ciety will always be respected. If we are 
so fortunate as to carry one family through 
a disorder, which is the plague among these 
people, I trust to the force of example, 
we shall then become truly necessary, 
valued, and beloved; we indeed owe every 
kind office to a society of men who so 
readily offer to assist us into their social 
partnership, and to extend to my family 
the shelter of their village, the strength of 
their adoption, and even the dignity of 
their names. God grant us a prosperous 
beginning, we may then hope to be of 
more service to them than even missionaries 
who have been sent to preach to them a 
Gospel they cannot understand . . . 
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1752 ~ Philip Freneau ~ 1832 


OF FRENCH Huguenot parentage, Philip Freneau was born in New 
York, January 2, 1752. When he was ten years old, his family moved to his 
grandfather’s thousand-acre estate in New Jersey. Before his graduation at 
Princeton in 1771, he had already achieved distinction as a poet and with 
PI. H. Brackenridge composed the commencement poem, “The Rising Glory 
# of America ” After teaching school for a while on Long Island, Freneau 
wrote voluminously as a propagandist for the Revolution and was at various 
times a sea-captain, a postal employee, a newspaper editor 111 New* York and Phil- 
adelphia, and a translator in Jefferson’s Department of State. Returning to the 
family’s New Jersey estate in 1793, he devoted his time to writing for American 
periodicals Between 1797 and 1798 he was editor of one of the most interesting 
literary magazines of the period, The Time-Piece and, Literary Companion , 
published in New York. Because of poverty he had to return to work as a 
master of coast-lme freight ships between 1803 and 1807. In 1815 his home 
burned and, without adequate resources, he moved to the adjacent town in 
Freehold, New Jersey. He was frozen to death December 18, 1832, in a snow- 


storm. 

[During his lifetime, collections of his poetry were published in 1786, 
1788. 1795, 1809, and 1815. For both of the following poems, the text of the 


1809 edition has been used. See other 

1 and 2.] 

DISCOVERY 
[1786 (written 1772)] 

SIX thousand years in these dull regions 
pass’d 

’Tis time, you’ll say, we knew their bounds 
at last, 

Knew to what skies our setting suns retire, 

And where the wintry suns expend their 
fire; 

What land to land protracts the varied 
scene, 5 

And what extended oceans roll between; 

What worlds exist beneath antarctic skies, 

And from Pacific waves what verdant 
islands rise. 

In vain did Nature shore from shore 
divide : 

Art formed a passage and her waves 
defied: 10 

When his bold plan the master pilot drew 


poems by Freneau in Book I, Parts 

Dissevered worlds stept forward at the 
view, 

And lessening still the intervening space, 
Disclosed new millions of the human race. 

Proud even of toil, succeeding ages 
joined 15 

New seas to vanquish, and new worlds to 
find; 

Age following age still farther from the 
shore, 

Found some new wonder that was hid 
before, 

’Till launched at length, with avarice 
doubly bold, 

Their hearts expanding as the world grew 
old, 20 

Some to be rich, and some to be renowned, 
The earth they rifled, and explored it 
round. 

Ambitious Europe! polished in thy pride, 
Thine was the art that toil to toil allied, 
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Tlnne was the gift, to trace each heavenly 
sphere, 25 

And seize its beams, to serve ambition 
here: 

Hence, fierce Tizarro stock’d a world with 
graves, 

Hence Montezuma left a race oi slaves — 
Which project suited best with heaven’s 
decree 

To force new doctrines, or to leave them 
free ? — 30 

Religion only feigned to claim a share, 
Their riches, not their souls, employed 
your care — 

Alas! how few of all that daring train 
That seek new worlds embosomed in the 

mam, 

How few have sailed on virtue’s nobler 
plan, 35 

How few with motives worthy of a man ! — 
While through the deep-sea waves we saw 
them go 

Where’er they found a man they made a 
foe; 

Superior only by superior art, 

Forgot the social virtues of the heart, 40 
Forgetting still, where’er they madly ran, 
That sacred friendship binds mankind to 

man, 

Fond of exerting power untimely shewn, 
The momentary triumph all their own! 

Met on the wrecks and ravages of time, 45 
They left no native master of their clime, 
His trees, his towns, with hardened front 
they claimed, 

Seized every region that a despot named 
And forced the oath that bound him to 
obey 

Some prince unknown, ten thousand miles 
away* 50 

Slaves to their passions, man’s imperious 
race, 

Born for contention, find no resting place, 
And the vain mind, bewildered and per- 
plext, 

Makes this world wretched to enjoy the 
next. 

Tired of the scenes that Nature made 
their own, 55 


They rove to conquer what remains un- 
known : 

Avarice, undaunted, claims whate’er she 
sees, 

Surmounts earth’s circle, and foregoes all 
ease, 

Religion, bolder, sends some sacred chief 
To bend the nations to her own belief. 60 
To their vain standard Europe’s sons 
invite, 

Who hold no other world can think aright. 
Behold their varied tribes, with self ap- 
plause, 

First m religion, liberty, and laws, 

And while they bow to cruelty and blood, 65 
Condemn the Indian with his milder god — 
Ah, race to justice, truth, and honour blind, 
Are thy convictions to convert mankind — ! 
Vain pride — convince them that your own 
are just, 

Or leave them happy, as you found them 
first. 70 

What charm is seen through Europe’s 
realms of strife 

That adds new blessings to the savage 
life ^ — 

On them warm suns with equal splendour 
shine, 

Their each domestic pleasure equals thine, 
Their native groves as soft a bloom dis- 
play, 75 

As self-contented roll their lives away, 
And the gay soul, m fancy’s visions blest, 
Leaves to the care of chance her heaven 
of rest. — 

What are the arts that rise on Europe’s 
plan 

But arts destructive to the bliss of man ? 80 
What are all wars, wher’er the marks you 
trace, 

But the sad records of our world’s dis- 
grace? 

Reason degraded from her tottering throne, 
And precepts, called divine, observed by 
none. 

Blest in their distance from that bloody 
scene, 85 

Why spread the sail to pass the gulphs 
between? — 
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If winds can waft to ocean’s utmost verge, 
And there new islands and new worlds 
emerge — 

If wealth, or war, or science bid thee 
roam, 

Ah, leave religion and thy laws at home, 90 
Leave the free native to enjoy his store, 
Nor teach destructive arts, unknown be- 
fore — 

Woes of their own those new found worlds 
invade, 

There, too, fierce passions the weak soul 
degrade, 

Invention there has winged the unerring 
dart, 95 

There the swift arrow vibrates to the 
heart, 

Revenge and death contending bosoms 
share, 

And pining envy claims her subjects 
there. — 

Are these too few*? — then see despotic 
power 

Spends on a throne of logs her busy 
hour. 100 

Hard by, and half ambitious to ascend, 
Priests, interceding with the gods, attend — 
Atoning victims at their shrines they lay, 
Their crimson knives tremendous rites dis- 
play, 

Or the proud despot’s gore remorseless 
shed, 105 

Through life detested, or adored when dead. 

Born to be wretched, search this globe 
around, 

Dupes to a few the race of man is found! 
Seek some new world in some new climate 
plac’d, 

Some gay Ta-ia 1 on the watery waste, 110 
Though Nature clothes m all her bright 
array, 

Some proud tormentor steals her charms 
away: 

Howe’er she smiles beneath those milder 
skies, 

Though men decay the monarch never dies l 
Howe’er the groves, howe’er the gardens 
bloom, U-5 

A monarch and a priest is still their doom ! 


THE INDIAN BURYING GROUND 
[1788] 

In spite of all the learned have said, 

I still my old opinion keep; 

The postiue , that we give the dead, 
Points out the soul’s eternal sleep. 

Not so the ancients of these lands — 5 

The Indian, when from life released, 
Again is seated with his friends, 

And shares again the joyous feast. 2 

His imaged birds, and painted bowl, 

And venison, for a journey dressed, 10 
Bespeak the nature of the soul, 

Activity , that knows no rest. 

His bow, for action ready bent, 

And arrows, with a head of stone, 

Can only mean that life is spent, 15 

And not the old ideas gone. 

Thou, stranger, that shalt come this way, 
No fraud upon the dead commit — 
Observe the swelling turf, and say 
They do not he, but here they sit 20 

Here still a lofty rock remains, 

On which the curious eye may trace 
(Now r wasted, half, by wearing rams) 

The fancies of a ruder race. 

Here still an aged elm aspires, 25 

Beneath whose far-projecting shade 
(And which the shepherd still admires) 
The children of the forest played! 

There oft a restless Indian queen 
(Pale Shebah, with her braided hair) 30 
And many a barbarous form is seen 
To chide the man that lingers there. 


1 A reference to Otaheite, an island in 
the Southern Pacific. 

2 A reference to some Indians’ custom of 
burying their dead in a sitting posture. 
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By midnight moons, o’er moistening dews, 
In habit for the chase arrayed, 

The huntei still the deer pursues, 35 

The hunter and the deer, a shade 1 


And long shall tmioious fancy see 
The painted chief, and pointed spear, 

And Reason’s self shall bow the knee 
To shadows and delusions here. 40 


U39 ~ William Bartram ~ 1*23 


WILLIAM BARTRAM was a Philadelphia Quaker and the son of the 
botanist, John Bartram. Accompanying his father upon scientific explorations, 
he became intensely interested in all forms of natural history, traveled ex- 
tensively on his own account, and kept a journal, which was first published 
in Philadelphia in 1791 under the title, Travels through North and South 
Carolina , Georgia, East and West Florida . This book had a wide European 
circulation, attracting the excited attention of Coleridge, Wordsworth, Lamb, 
Southey, and Chateaubriand. Among American travelers of the 18th Century, 
Bartram most strikingly combined the artist’s interest in colorful descriptive 
detail, the humanitarian’s love for all phases of God’s creation, and the scien- 
tist’s flair for factual accuracy and orderly classification in recording his 
impressions of plants, animals, Indians, and landscape. 

[The title of the following selection has been supplied by the present 
editors.] 


OF SHAKES 
[1791] 

BUT LET us again resume the subject of 
the rattle snake ; a wonderful creature, 
when we consider his form, nature, and 
disposition. It is certain that he is capable 
by a puncture or scratch of one of Ins 
fangs, not only to kill the largest animal 
in America, and that m a few minutes 
time, but to turn the whole body into 
corruption; but such is the nature of this 
dreadful reptile, that he is never known 
to strike until he is first assaulted or fears 
himself in danger, and even then always 
gives the earliest warning by the rattles 
at the extremity of the tail. I have in the 
course of my travels in the Southern states 
(where they are the largest, most numer- 
ous and supposed to be the most venomous 
and vindictive) stept unknowingly so dose 
as almost to touch one of them with my 


feet, and when I perceived him he was 
already drawn up in circular coils ready 
for a blow. But, however incredible it may 
appear, the generous, I may say magnani- 
mous creature lay as still and motionless 
as if inanimate, his head crouched in, his 
eyes almost shut. I precipitately with- 
drew, unless when I have been so shocked 
with surprise and horror as to be in a 
manner riveted to the spot, for a short 
time not having strength to go away ; 
when he often slowly extends himself and 
quietly moves ofl in a direct line, unless 
pursued, when he erects his tail as far 
as the rattles extend, and gives the warn- 
ing alarm by intervals. But if you pursue 
and overtake him with a shew of enmity, 
he instantly ' throws himself into the spiral 
coil; lus tail by the rapidity of its motion 
appears like a vapour, making a quick 
tremulous sound; his whole body swells 
through rage, continually rising and fall- 
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mg’ as a bellows; bis beautiful parti-col- 
oured skin becomes speckled and rough by 
dilatation; his head and neck are flattened, 
his cheeks swollen and his lips constricted, 
discovering his mortal fangs; his eyes 
red as burning coals, and his brandishing 
forked tongue of the colour of the hottest 
flame, continually menaces death and de- 
struction, yet never strikes unless sure of 
his mark. 

The rattle snake is the largest serpent yet 
known to exist in North America. I have 
heard of their having been seen formerly, 
at the first settling of Georgia, seven, 
eight, and even ten feet in length, and 
six or eight inches diameter , but there 
are none of that size now to be seen; yet 
I have seen them above six feet m length, 
and above six inches in thickness, or as 
large as a man’s leg; but their general size 
is four, five, and six feet m length. They 
are supposed to have the power of fascina- 
tion in an eminent degree, so as to inthral 
their prey. It is generally believed that 
they charm birds, rabbits, squirrels and 
other animals, and by steadfastly looking 
at them possess them with infatuation: be 
the cause what it may, the miserable crea- 
tures undoubtedly strive by every possible 
means to escape, but alas’ their endeav- 
ours are in vain, they at last lose the 
power of resistance, and flutter or move 
slowly, but reluctantly, towards the yawn- 
ing jaws of their devourers, and creep 
into their mouths, or lie down and suffer 
themselves to be taken and swallowed. 

Since, within the circle of my acquaint- 
ance, I am known to be an advocate or 
vindicator of the benevolent and peaceable 
disposition of animal creation m general, 
not only towards mankind, whom they 
>oem to venerate, but always towards one 
another, except where hunger or the ra- 
tional and necessary provocations of the 
sensual appetite interfere, I shall mention 
a few instances, amongst many, which I 
have had an opportunity of remarking 
during my travels, particularly with re- 
gard to the animal I have been treating of. 
I shall strictly confine myself to facts. 


When on the sea coast of Georgia, I 
consented, with a lew friends, to make a 
party of amusement at falling and fowling 
on the Sapello, one of the sea coast islands. 
We accordingly descended the Alatamaha, 
crossed the sound and landed on the North 
end of the island, near the inlet, fixing 
our encampment at a pleasant situation, 
under the shade of a grove of Live Oaks, 
and Laurels , 1 on the high banks of a 
cieek which we ascended, winding through 
a salt marsh, which had its source from 
a swamp and savanna m the island: our 
situation elevated and open, commanded 
a comprehensive landscape; the great 
ocean, the foaming surf breaking on the 
sandy beach, the snowy breakers on the 
bar, the endless chain of islands, check- 
ered sound and high continent ail appear- 
ing before us. The diverting toils of the 
day were not fruitless, affording us oppor- 
tunities of furnishing ourselves plentifully 
with a variety of game, fish and oysters 
for our supper. 

About two hundred yards from our camp 
was a cool spring, amidst a grove of the 
odoriferous Myriea: the winding path to 
this salubrious fountain led through a 
grassy savanna. I visited the spring sev- 
eral times m the night, but little did I 
know, or any of my careless drowsy com- 
panions, that every time we visited the 
fountain we were m imminent danger, as 
I am going to relate. Early in the morning, 
excited by unconquerable thirst, I arose 
and went to the spring; and having, 
thoughtless of harm or danger, nearly half 
past the dewy vale, along the serpentine 
foot-path, my hasty steps were suddenly 
stopped by the sight of a hideous serpent, 
the formidable rattle snake, in a high spiral 
coil, forming a circular mound halt the 
height of my knees, within six inches of 
the narrow path. As soon as I recovered 
my senses and strength from so sudden 
a surprise, I started back out of his reach, 
where I stood to view him: he lay quiet 


1 Magnolia grandiflora, called by the in- 
habitants the Laurel — Bartram’s note. 
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whilst I surveyed him, appearing no way 
surprised or disturbed, but kept his half- 
shut eyes fixed on me. My imagination 
and spirits were in a tumult, almost equal- 
ly divided betwixt thanksgiving to the 
supreme Creator and Preserver, and the 
dignified nature of the generous though 
terrible creature, who had suffered us all 
to pass many times by him during the 
night, without injuring us m the least, 
although we must have touched him, or our 
steps guided therefrom by a supreme 
guardian spirit. I hastened back to ac- 
quaint my associates, but with a deter- 
mination to protect the life of the generous 
serpent. I presently brought my compan- 
ions to the place, who were, beyond ex- 
pression, surprised and terrified at the 
sight of the animal, and in a moment ac- 
knowledged their escape from destruction 
to be miraculous; and I am proud to as- 
sert, that all of us, except one person, 
agreed to let him lie undisturbed, and 
that person was at length prevailed upon 
to suffer him to escape. 

Again, when in my youth, attending my 
father on a journey to the Catskill Moun- 
tains, in the government of New- York; 
having nearly ascended the peak of Giliad, 
being youthful and vigorous m the pursuit 
of botanical and novel objects, I had 
gained the summit of a steep rocky preci- 
pice, ahead of our guide; when just en- 
tering a shady vale, I saw, at the root of 
a small shrub, a singular and beautiful 
appearance, which I remember to have in- 
stantly apprehended to be a large kind of 
Fungus which we call Jews ears, and was 
just drawing back my foot to kick it over; 
when at the instant, my father being near, 
cried out, “A rattle snake, my son!” and 
jerked me back, which probably saved my 
life. I had never before seen one. This was 
of the kind which our guide called a yel- 
low one, it was very beautiful, speckled 
and clouded. My father pleaded for his 
life, but our guide was inexorable, saying 
he never spared the life of a rattle snake, 
and killed him; my father took his skin 
and fangs. 


Some years after this, when again in 
company with my father on a journey into 
East Florida, on the banks of St. Juan, 
at Fort Picolata, attending the congress 
at a treaty between that government and 
the Creek Nation, for obtaining a terri- 
tory from that people to annex to the 
new government; after the Indians and a 
detachment from the garrison of St. Au- 
gustine had arrived and encamped sep- 
arately, near the fort, some days elapsed 
before the business of the treaty came on, 
waiting the arrival of a vessel from St. 
Augustine, on board of which were the 
presents for the Indians. My father em- 
ployed this time of leisure in little excur- 
sions round about the fort; and one morn- 
ing, being the day the treaty commenced, 
1 attended him on a botanical excursion. 
Some time after we had been rambling in 
a swamp about a quarter of a mile from 
the camp, I being ahead a few paces, my 
father bid me observe the rattle snake be- 
fore and just at my feet. I stopped and 
saw the monster formed m a high spiral 
coil, not half his length from my feet: 
another step forward would have put my 
life in his power, as I must have touched 
if not stumbled over him. The fright and 
perturbation of my spirits at once excited 
resentment; at that time I was entirely 
insensible to gratitude or mercy. I in- 
stantly cut off a little sapling, and soon 
dispatched him: this serpent was about six 
feet in length, and as thick as an ordinary 
man’s leg. The encounter deterred us 
from proceeding on our researches for 
that day. So I cut oil a long tough withe 
or vine, which fastening round the neck of 
the slam serpent, I dragged him after me, 
his scaly body sounding over the ground, 
and entering the camp with him in tri- 
umph, was soon surrounded by the amazed 
multitude, both Indians and my country- 
men. The adventure soon reached the ears 
of the commander, who sent an officer to 
request that, if the snake had not bit him- 
self, he might have him served up for his 
dinner. I readily delivered up the body 
of the snake to the cooks, and being that 
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day invited to dme at the governor’s table, 
saw the snake served up m several dishes; 
governor Grant being fond of the flesh 
of the rattle snake. I tasted of it, but 
could not swallow it. I, however, was sorry 
after killing the serpent, when coolly rec- 
ollecting every circumstance. He certainly 
had it m his power to kill me almost in- 
stantly, and I make no doubt but that he 
was conscious of it. I promised myself 
that I would never again be accessory to 
the death of a rattle snake, which promise 
1 have invariably kept to. This dreaded 
animal is easily killed; a stick no thicker 
than a man’s thumb is sufficient to kill the 
largest at one stroke, if well directed, either 
on the head or across the back; nor can 
they make their escape by running off, 
nor indeed do they attempt it when at- 
tacked. 

The moccasin snake is a large and hor- 
rid serpent to all appearance, and there 
are very terrifying stories related of him 
by the inhabitants of the Southern states, 
where they greatly abound, particularly in 
East Florida; that their bite is always 
incurable, the flesh for a considerable space 
about the wound rotting to the bone, 
which then becomes carious and a general 
mortification ensues, which infallibly de- 
stroys the patient; the members of the 
body rotting and dying by piecemeal : 
and that there is no remedy to prevent a 
lingering miserable death but by immedi- 
ately cutting away the flesh to the bone, 
for some distance around about the wound. 
In shape and proportion of parts they 
much resemble the rattle snake, and are 
marked or clouded much after the same 
manner, but the colours more dull and 
obscure; and in their disposition seem to 
agree with that dreadful reptile, being 
slow of progression, and throwing them- 
selves m a spiral coil ready for a blow 
when attacked. They have one peculiar 
quality, which is this, when discovered, and 
observing their enemy to take notice of 
them, after throwing themselves in a coil, 
they gradually raise their upper mandible 
or jaw until it falls back nearly touching 


their neck, at the same time slowly vi- 
brating their long purple forked tongue, 
their crooked poisonous fangs directed 
right at you, which gives the creature a 
most terrifying appearance. They are from 
three to four and even five feet m length, 
and as thick as a man’s leg; they are not 
numerous, yet too common, and a suffi- 
cient terror to the miserable naked slaves, 
who are compelled to labour m the swamps 
and low lands where only they abound. 

I never could find any that knew an in- 
stance of any person’s losing their life 
from the bite of them only by hearsay. 
Yet I am convinced it is highly prudent for 
every person to be on their guard against 
them. They appear to be of the viper 
tribe, from their swelling of their body, 
and flattening their neck when provoked, 
and from their large poisonous fangs : 
their head, mouth and eyes are remarkably 
large. 

There is another snake m Carolina and 
Florida called the moccasin, very different 
from this; which is a very beautiful crea- 
ture, and I believe not of a destructive or 
vindictive nature. These when grown to 
their greatest size are about five feet in 
length, and near as thick as a man’s arm; 
their skin scaly but smooth and shining, of 
a pale grey and sky colour ground, uni- 
formly marked with transverse undulatory 
ringlets or blotches of a deep nut brown, 
edged with red or bright Spanish brown. 
They appear innocent, very active and 
swift, endeavouring to escape from one; 
they have no poisonous fangs. These are 
seen in high forest lands, about rotten logs 
or decayed fallen limbs of trees, and they 
harbour about old log buildings. They 
seem to be a species, if not the very same 
snake, which in Pennsylvania and Vir- 
ginia is called the wampum snake; but 
here in warmer Southern climes they grow 
to a much larger size, and from the same 
accident their colour may be more variable 
and deeper. They are by the inhabitants 
asserted to be dangerously venomous, their 
bite incurable, &e. But as I could never 
“learn an instance of their bite being mortal, 
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or attended with any dangerous conse- 
quence, and have had frequent opportu- 
nities of observing their nature and dis- 
position, I am inclined to pronounce them 
an innocent creature, with respect to man- 
kind. 

The bastard rattle snake, by some called 
ground rattle snake, is a dangerous little 
creature: their bite is certainly mortal if 
present medical relief is not administered: 
they seem to be much of the nature of the 
asp or adder of the old woild. 

This little viper is m form and colour 
much like the rattle snake, but not so 
bright and uniformly marked; their head 
is broader and shorter m proportion to the 
other parts of their body : their nose prom- 
inent and turned upwards: their tail be- 
comes suddenly small from the vent to the 
extremity, which terminates with three 
minute articulations, resembling rattles : 
when irritated they turn up their tail, 
which vibrates so quick as to appear like 
a mist or vapour, but causes little or no 
sound or noise; yet it is the common re- 
port of the inhabitants, that they cause 
that remarkable vehement noise, so fre- 
quently observed in forests m the heat of 
summer and autumn, very terrifying to 
strangers, which is, probably, caused by a 
very sable small insect of the genus eicadae, 
or which are called locusts in America; 
yet it is possible I may be mistaken m 
this conjecture. This dangerous viper is 
froim eight to ten inches in length, and 
of proportionable thickness. They are 
spiteful, snippish creatures; and throwing 
themselves into a little coil, they swell 
and flatten themselves, continually darting 
out their head; and they seem capable of 
springing beyond their length. They seem 
destitute of the pacific disposition and 
magnanimity of the rattle snake, and are 
unworthy of an alliance with him. jSTo man 
ever saves their lives, yet they remain too 
numerous, even in the oldest settled parts 
of the country. 

The green snake is a beautiful innocent 
creature: they are from two to three feet 
in length, hut not so thick as a person’s 


little finger ; of the finest green colour. 
They are very abundant, commonly seen on 
the limbs of trees and shrubs; they prey 
upon insects and reptiles, particularly the 
little green chameleon * and the forked 
tailed hawk or kite feeds on both of them, 
snatching them off: the boughs of the trees. 

The ribband snake is another very beau- 
tiful innocent serpent, they are eighteen 
inches m length, and about the thickness of 
a man’s little finger , the head is very 
small; the ground colour of a full, clear 
vermilion, variegated with transverse bars 
or zones of a dark brown, which people 
fancy represents a ribband wound round 
the creature’s body they are altogether 
inoffensive to man, and are in a manner 
domestic, frequenting old wooden buildings, 
open grounds and plantations. 

The chicken snake is a large, strong and 
swift serpent, six or seven feet in length, 
but scarcely so thick as a man’s wrist ; they 
are of a cinereous, earthy colour, and 
striped longitudinally with broad lines or 
lists, of a dusky or blackish colour. They 
are a domestic snake, haunting about houses 
and plantations; and would be' useful to 
man if tamed and properly tutored, being 
great devourers of rats, but they are apt 
to disturb hen-roosts and prey upon chick- 
ens. They are as innocent as a worm with 
respect to venom, are easily tamed, and 
soon become very familiar. 

The pine or bull snake is very large and 
inoffensive with respect to mankind, but 
devours squirrels, birds, rabbits, and every 
other creature it can take as food. They 
are the largest snake yet known m North 
America, except the rattle snake, and per- 
haps exceed him in length: they are pied 
black and white : they utter a terrible loud 
hissing noise, sounding very hollow and like 
distant thunder, when irritated, or at the 
time of incubation, when the males contend 
with each other for the desired female. These 
serpents arc also called horn snakes, from 
their tail terminating with a hard, horny 
spur, winch they vibrate very quick when 
disturbed, but they never attempt to strike 
with it; they have dens in the earth, whither 
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they retreat precipitately when apprehen- 
sive of danger. 

There aie many other species of snakes 
in the regions of Florida and Carolina; 


as the water snake, black snake, garter 
snake, copper belly, ring neck, and two 
or three varieties of vipers, besides those 
already noticed in my journal. 


1762 ~ Mrs Susanna Haswell Romon ~ 1824 

WHEN the belletristie impulse manifested itself markedly in American 
writing, themes which had been recurrent in the earlier literature of explora- 
tion, settlement, and travel persisted in poetry, fiction, and drama, especially the 
theme of the relations between the colonists and the Indians Mrs Susanna 
Hasw r ell Row T son’s Reuben and Rachel; or, Tales of Old Times, Boston, 1798, 
which helped prepare the way for the vogue of historical romance m the time 
of Cooper, Simms, and John Neal, is a “novel” which sweeps through ten genera- 
tions from the period of Columbus to the early 18th Century and displays a 
disregard for historical accuracy that outdoes that of the most fancy-free 
cloak-and-sword or cut-and-thrust romancers of a later day. Mrs. Rowson’s 
right to be called an American novelist may be fairly disputed, but must 
ultimately be allowed 

She was born in Portsmouth, England, m 1762; accompanied her father, 
Lieutenent Haswell of the British Army, to Boston in 1769; lived for some time 
at Nantasket ; after the Haswells were deported in 1777, returned to her native 
country, married William Rowson, and became a novelist and an actress. Her 
career as actress brought her to Philadelphia in 1793 and later to Boston, where, 
after retiring from the stage in 1798, she was mistress of a girls’ school of 
long and reputable standing. She died in Boston m 1824. 

Most of Mrs. Rowson’s novels — both those written in England and those 
written in America — are of the school of sensibility, such as Charlotte; a Tale 
of Truth, London, 1791, later an American best seller under the title of Charlotte 
Temple; Trials of the Human Heart, Philadelphia, 1795; Sarah; or. The 
Exemplary Wife, first appearing under the title of Sincerity in the Boston 
Weekly Magazine during 1803-1804; and Charlotte’s Daughter; or, The Three 
Orphans, Boston, 1828, a sequel to Charlotte Temple. 

[The following selections from Reuben and Rachel are all from Vol. I and 
consist of a part of Chap. XVI, all of Chap. XVIII, and a part of Chap. XIX. 
The text has been modernized from that of the first edition; the title has been 
supplied by the present editors to suggest that these selections form a complete 
and unified short-story in themselves. The elder Dudley, father of the family 
that suffers a fate in some respects comparable to but far more romantic than 
that of the Rowlandsons during King Philip’s War, is represented as a grandson 
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of the important historical figure, Sir Ferdinando Gorges, colonization promoter, 
who is elaborately characterized in an earlier chapter of the novel. These selec- 
tions are particularly remarkable for their humanization of the Indian.] 


THE WHITE SACHEM 
[ 1798 ] 

I 

THE morning was fine. Cheerful had Ar- 
rabella arose, and, surrounded by her little 
family, joined with their father in their 
morning adorations to the Giver of all good. 
This indispensable duty performed, Dudley 
went to superintend his mowers; and his 
wife, calling her girls, to the number of 
five, together, began the usual task of in- 
struction. But the little Rachel was not in- 
clined to be quiet, she was more inclined 
for play than sitting still. She climbed up 
in her mother's lap, kissed her, and in 
childish sport threw the book on the floor. 

“It is impossible to attend seriously to 
anything/' said her mother, “whilst this 
little mad-eap is here. Do, William, take 
her into the garden." William obeyed, and 
from the garden strayed into an adjoining 
wood, where, intent on a book which his 
father had desired him to peruse with at- 
tention, he suffered the little prattler to 
play round, pluck flowers, and catch grass- 
hoppers. 

Arrabella was pursuing her employment, 
with all the delight a fond mother can feel, 
who marks the daily improvement of her 
children, and sees them eagerly striving 
who should foremost reach the goal of per- 
fection, when an old servant, the only male 
then about the house, rushed into the apart- 
ment, exclaiming, with looks of horror, 
“The natives! The natives!" Starting from 
her seat with precipitation, she turned 
towards the window, and saw a band of 
savages crossing through a field of com, 
not very far from the house. “Ely ! fly ! my 
children," she cried, taking the two young- 
est by the hand; and followed by the eldest, 
they rushed out of a door that led a con- 


trary way to the road the savages were 
coming. 

There was m the very wood where Wil- 
liam had wandered with his infant sister 
a cavern formed by the cunning hand of 
nature, the recesses of which Arrabella had 
m days of happiness frequently explored 
Her presence of mind in this terrifying exi- 
gence did not forsake her. With hasty, 
yet trembling steps, she led her children 
thither ; nor was it till resting on the ground 
m its remotest winding, when she felt her 
five children hanging about her, that she 
recollected William and Rachel. 

“Oh, my children, my children!" ex- 
claimed she, suddenly starting up. “We 
are all here, mother," they answered with 
united voices. 

“But where ! Oh where !" cned she 
franticly, “is your brother William, and 
your sister Rachel “Oh ! my poor brother, 
my dear, sweet little sister," said the chil- 
dren severally; “Let us go back, mother, 
let us go back and look for them." 

“No, my darlings, no !" she replied, sink- 
ing again on the ground, and drawing them 
closer towards her; “that would indeed be 
to suffer you to run into the very claws of 
the destroyer. The great God of heaven and 
earth inspired me with the thought of 
bringing you here for safety, he will, I 
trust, protect us; and his power to protect 
and save, even from the jaws of death, is 
equal throughout this wide-extended uni- 
verse. He can guard all your brothers, your 
sister, and your father too. Let us kneel, 
my children, and implore his mercy." 

At the mention of their father, and the 
recollection of their brothers, Charles, 
James, and Christopher, who were in the 
field with him, the girls wept aloud. Ar- 
rabella poured forth her soul in fervent 
prayer, and the kneeling innocents, in 
broken accents, sobbed amen . 

The female servants, terrified at the ap- 
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proach of the savages, in their eagerness 
to elude them ran directly into their power, 
and instantly became victims to their fury. 
They dispatched them with their toma- 
hawks, and, stripping off their scalps, kept 
them as proofs of t-heir endeavors to extir- 
pate the English from amongst them. The 
man who had alarmed his mistress ran out 
of the house by the same way she had 
taken; but thinking it would be right to 
alarm his master, instead of following her, 
made the best of his way to the field where 
the mowers were at work. 

The savages, having rifled the house of 
provisions, wearing apparel, and everything 
which they conceived would be any ways 
serviceable to themselves, set fire to it, and 
then departed, with horrid yells of exulta- 
tion at having done all the mischief m their 
power to an English family. William was, 
at the moment the flames burst forth, just 
returning with his little sister. His father’s 
house on fire, and a band of Indians m 
frantic rage hastening towards them, was a 
sight that filled with the most horrid pre- 
sages the breast of William. He saw there 
would be no way to escape them; so, 
clasping the infant Rachel in his arms, he 
knelt on the ground, fear almost suspending 
every faculty. 

One of the foremost of the savage troop 
had raised his tomahawk to dispatch the 
boy; but the child, with one arm clinging 
to her brother’s neck, extended the other lit- 
tle innocent hand as if to ward off the 
blow, and screaming, cned, “Don’tee, don’- 
tee.” At that moment a squaw, who held a 
papouse at her breast, threw herself before 
the suppliant children, and said in their 
own language, “You shall not kill the in- 
fant.” 

The attempt seemed to have been the 
impulse of the moment, for it required but 
little persuasion to turn the Indian from 
his purpose; he dropped the instrument of 
death; William started from the ground, 
ran to the kind-hearted woman, kissed her 
hands, bathed them with his tears, and 
pointing to the sky, gave her to under- 
stand that the Power who dwelt above that 


azure firmament would reward her. Her 
own infant being returned to her back (the 
mode m which the Indian women m general 
carry their children), she took Rachel m 
her arms, and William being made to as- 
sist in carrying their plunder, they pro- 
ceeded on their march, a weary march it 
was to the poor little captives. 

Otawee, for that was the name of their 
pi otec tress, did all she could to make little 
Rachel easy, but she continued at intervals 
to cry for her mother, and William, his 
feet lacerated by the sharp flints and 
thorns he encountered in the rugged paths 
through which he was obliged to pass, his 
heart bleeding for what he thought must 
have been the fate of his beloved parents, 
brothers, and sisters, proceeded as well as 
he could till towards the evening of the 
second day, when, overcome with fatigue, 
grief, and long fasting (for he could not eat 
the food they offered him), he fell fainting 
to the earth. Fortunately they were now 
near the end of their march, or it is more 
than probable the unfortunate boy would 
have been left to perish in the woods. 
As it was, two young Indians bore him 
between them to the water-side, put him 
m a canoe, and Otawee sitting down be- 
side him, threw water on his face, raised 
his head on her knee, and forcing him to 
swallow a little spirits, he by degrees re- 
covered. 

This party of plunderers were natives 
of Narhaganset. Two or three unprinci- 
pled and licentious Europeans having made 
incursions amongst them, plundering their 
little settlements, burning their wigwams, 
and practicing other enormities, as must 
certainly awaken a spirit of revenge in 
the bosom of persons better regulated than 
those of untutored savages, several fami- 
lies who had been particularly injured 
formed themselves into a party, and, em- 
barking in their canoes, proceeded up 
Connecticut river, landing wherever they 
thought there was no fear of opposition 
to them, and wreaking their vengeance on 
the unguarded and innocent inhabitants. 

Dudley had, from his first settlement, 
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been a man of peace ; happy m his family, 
fully employed in cultivating and im- 
proving his little domain, he stepped not 
out of his own domestic concerns, except 
it was to assist a neighbor (for any Euro- 
pean family, settled within twenty miles, 
was at that early period termed a neigh- 
bor) or to instruct a new settler m the 
best mode of clearing his lands, to which 
instructions he ever readily added any 
help his servants, horses, oxen, or even 
himself could give. 

Such a man could hardly be supposed 
an object of enmity to any; but his habita- 
tion had been marked by an Indian who 
had strayed from his companions. Its 
lonely situation, its flourishing appearance, 
which promised plenty of plunder without 
fear of opposition, determined them to at- 
tack it; but when they had committed this 
outrage on a quiet, inoffensive family, they 
well knew it would not be long before they 
were pursued. They accordingly made all 
the haste they could to the place where they 
had left their canoes, and, embarking with 
the plunder they had obtained, proceeded 
immediately home. On their way thither, 
meeting with a party who came from the 
more eastern parts, and, fearful that the 
young captives they had, might, if seen, 
betray them to the English, they sold them, 
and William and Rachel were carried to a 
greater distance than it could hardly be 
believed possible for the Indians to pro- 
ceed in their little birch canoes. When being 
landed on a very wild and totally unculti- 
vated place, they were marched three days 
journey from the sea-shore, and presented 
to the squaw of their sachem for servants. 

Otooganoo was a man naturally gentle, 
fond of peace, and eager in his endeavors 
to promote the welfare of his people. He 
had ever recommended to them to treat 
the strangers who were come to settle 
amongst them with hospitality; but it was 
not in his power to restrain the impetuosity 
of youth, or to curb the licentious hand of 
the rapacious. When the young captives 
were brought to his wigwam, he rebuked 
those who brought them, and bade William 


to banish all his fears; for he would be a 
father to him, and, if ever opportunity 
offered, restore him to his natural parent 
His wife was particularly pleased with little 
Rachel, and the kindness of these two good 
Indians rendered the lives of the brother 
and sister as comfortable as the nature of 
their situation would admit of . . . 

II 

In the year 1674 the war between the 
native Americans and the European set- 
tlers raged with uncommon fury. William 
Dudley, who had, with his little sister, been 
carried into captivity m 1661, had now be- 
come a personage of great consequence 
amongst them. Otooganoo, the sachem to 
whom he* had been presented, possessing 
talents naturally good, and thirsting for 
knowledge, yet unable to attain it, soon 
learnt, from his conversations with Wil- 
liam, that he could in some measure gratify 
this very laudable desire to be instructed. 
William, though young, had, by attention 
to the documents of his father and the 
milder instructions of his mother, obtained 
a very decent knowledge of reading, writ- 
ing, arithmetic, geography, and history. 

Otooganoo no sooner made this discovery 
than William became to him the most val- 
uable thing he possessed. “I will certainly 
restore him to his European friends,” said 
he, “but he shall first teach me all he knows. 
In the meantime, I will be kind to him, 
nor shall his little sister ever want a friend 
or protector ; as soon as he has imparted to 
me his stock of knowledge, I will certainly 
send him to his friends.” 

Thus argued Otooganoo. But, alas! hu- 
man nature will be human nature; and 
when the period arrived that he had 
gleaned all the knowledge poor William 
had to impart, his heart was so attached 
to him, his society had afforded him so 
many days, months, years of real felieity 
that he made to his own conscience dally 
fresh excuses for not sending him from 
him. 

William himself, though he frequently 
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spoke of them, and expressed a wish to 
see his parents, no longer felt that ardent 
desire to return to them, which he ex- 
perienced m the early days of his cap- 
tivity. He had become insensibly attached 
to Otooganoo; and as, from the effects of 
his instructions, his protector had made 
rapid advances towards civilization, had 
entirely lost his natural ferocity, and at- 
tained such a degree of rational informa- 
tion as made him a pleasant companion, 
William felt that attachment daily increase. 

Otooganoo had a daughter. Oberea was 
full five years younger than William; she 
was tall, straight, and finely formed. She 
was, at the time of his arrival amongst 
them, a lively girl of ten years old, wild 
as the reindeer, that with fleet steps bounds 
over the frozen plains of Lapland, and 
untutored as it is possible for a human 
being to be. Her looks, her words, her 
actions, were the genuine impulses of na- 
ture. 

As the little Rachel increased m years, 
it was the employment of her brother’s 
leisure hours to instruct her in the English 
language m the best manner possible. The 
book he had with him, on the morning of 
his capture, was of infinite assistance to 
him, as by looking at that, he was enabled 
to form a very tolerable alphabet upon 
bark, using some of their strong dye in- 
stead of ink; and this alphabet served alike 
Otooganoo, Rachel, and Oberea, who de- 
lighted in partaking their lessons and prof- 
ited daily by his instructions. 

Educated under the immediate eye of a 
woman like Arrabella, it may naturally be 
supposed William, though young, had im- 
bibed very strong and just ideas of female 
delicacy and decorum, and these ideas he 
labored incessantly to impress on the mind 
of his sister. Oberea listened attentively and 
treasured every sentence he uttered in her 
heart. She had heard him tell lus sister that 
his country-women were the most charming 
women in the world, and Oberea early 
formed the wish of being thought charming 
iti the eyes of William, This wish was a 
powerful talisman to correct the bad ef- 


fects of habit, and at the age of seventeen, 
she was so much superior in manner to her 
uncivilized associates, that William, without 
being aware of it, adored the lively statue 
Ins art had animated. 

He was not sensible of the excess of 
lus tenderness for the charming Indian, 
till an accident, by nearly depriving him of 
her, convinced him at once how necessary 
she was to his happiness. Some Indians, 
who dwelt in the town with them, having 
by traffic with the Europeans, who in- 
habited the sea-coasts, procui ed two or 
three muskets, one was brought and pre- 
sented to Otooganoo, who, being mightily 
pleased with the present, loaded it, with a 
design of going out in pursuit of game ; but 
not putting his design in immediate execu- 
tion, it was left standing in one corner of 
the wigwam. A young savage, particularly 
attached to Oberea, took it up to examine it, 
and, not understanding how to handle it 
properly, touched the trigger. It went off, 
and the contents were lodged in the right 
side of Oberea. 

William heard the report, and the instant 
cries of his sister; he flew to them, and, 
entering, saw both his sister and her he now 
found he loved equal with her, lying on the 
ground, which was covered with blood. The 
young man, frantic at what had happened, 
told what lie had done, and that he feared 
he had killed both the girls; but Rachel’s 
fall was the effect of sudden surprise, and 
it was soon discovered she was not in the 
least hurt. But Oberea wounded, to all 
appearance dying, was an object distracting 
to William. He raised her in his arms, 
called aloud for help, and, having* assisted 
his sister and an old squaw to staunch the 
blood and bind up the wounds, which were 
chiefly in the fleshy part of the arm, and 
having seen her open her eyes and sign to 
him that she knew him, he walked back- 
wards and forwards, watching her as she 
dozed, sometimes applying a feather to her 
mouth to he satisfied she still breathed, and 
often kneeling down to kiss her hand, which 
lay motionless on the outside of the bed. 

Otooganoo, during the time ^he was 
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thought in danger, observed the extreme 
solicitude of William and, when she was 
perfectly recovered, thus addressed him: 
“You have been to me, young Englishman, 
a friend, a companion, an instructor, now 
above eight years. I love you with sincerity, 
and I believe you love me.” 

“Bo you doubt?” asked William eagerly. 
“No, I do not for a moment doubt your 
sincerity. But I have also discovered that 
you love my daughter. Your counsels and 
instructions have rendered her unfit to 
match with any of her own countrymen; 
you are now almost become one of us ; take 
her, then, to wife ; and when age, infirmity, 
or death shall occasion me to cease from the 
cares of life, supply my place, govern my 
people, direct them by your wisdom, teach 
them the real value of well-constructed 
laws, encourage them m studying the arts 
of war; yet lead them, by your example 
and forbearance, to cultivate a social and 
commercial intercourse, and to preserve 
peace with your countrymen, who are be- 
come their neighbors, as long as they can 
preserve it with honor.” 

William, weaned from his natural 
friends, tenderly attached to Oberea, per- 
haps not altogether insensible to the charms 
of power, and harboring a fond hope that 
by this union with the family of a sachem 
he might promote the interests of his coun- 
trymen in general, and be the cement to 
bind them in bonds of lasting amity, 
listened with delighted attention, plighted 
his vows of love and constancy to Otoo- 
ganoo, and in a few days ratified those vows 
by binding himself, by the most sacred of 
all ties, to protect and love through life his 
charming Oberea. 

Otooganoo lived to see his son-in-law 
equally beloved and respected with himself, 
to embrace a grandson whom William called 
Reuben: “For,” said he, “I have been a 
bondman and a servant unto my wife’s 
father, and this my first-born shall pay my 
ransom.” 

As the old sachem felt his hour ap- 
proaching, he called his chiefs, and the 
oldest men of his tribe, about him; and, 


taking the little Reuben in his arms, whilst 
Oberea, William, and Rachel stood on his 
right hand, thus addressed them : 

“Warriors and chiefs, natives and un- 
doubted lords of this vast country, listen 
to your departing father. I have ruled over 
you now above forty years; I have ever 
found you obedient to my commands, and 
affectionate to my family. But the great 
Spirit whose throne is on the loftiest moun- 
tain and whose breath, passing over the 
great lake, can make it rage even as the 
wild tiger, when, suddenly springing from 
his secret hiding place, he tears and man- 
gles his defenceless prey, or, softly moving 
over its broad surface, renders it smooth, 
beautiful, and enticing as is the siren, 
who charms but to destroy — this wondrous, 
incomprehensible Spirit, who gave me life 
and motion, recalls the precious gift, and 
in a short time I shall be dust.” 

Otooganoo paused; his wdiole soul was 
filled with the sublimity of the Being of 
whom he had been speaking, and a moment 
was given to feeling's beyond expression ex- 
quisite. Recovering the firmness of his 
voice, he thus proceeded: 

“Friends, countrymen, children, had I a 
son, I well know your unanimous consent 
would nominate him my successor. Behold, 
then, the son of my choice, the friend of 
my soul, the husband of my daughter. He 
is brave, he is wise, he is humane! alike 
competent to prosecute war with vigor or 
preserve peace with honor. He is, you will 
say, a son of our invaders, of our common 
enemy. But consider them as enemies no 
longer. Bury the war-hatchet twenty feet 
under ground, and smoke the great pipe of 
peace, whose fragrance may ascend even to 
the heaven of heavens. Hail these Euro- 
peans as brethren, and follow henceforth 
their precept of doing as you would be 
done by.” 

“We will! we will!” they all exclaimed; 
when Otooganoo thus continued: 

“Chiefs, elders, and brother warriors, 
in recommending to your choice this young 
man, I mean not to relinquish the affection 
you have ever shown my family. No. Be- 
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hold tins child, the son of my daughter, 
m him you see your rightful sachem. But 
I am passing from this world to the land 
of spirits, and this infant is incompetent 
to supply my place. Who then so able, 
who so worthy as his father, to govern and 
direct you, and instruct the young sachem 
how to guard your liberties, and preserve 
your love inviolate?” 

Otooganoo ceased, and an old warrior 
thus replied : “The offspring of Otooganoo, 
the son of Oberea, will ever be honored and 
respected. We are content to receive, during 
his childhood, the Englishman William, 
and to adopt the new faith thou hast lately 
taught and practiced. As the Europeans 
deal by us, so deal we by them, and the 
great Spirit judge us both.” 

Otooganoo survived this conference but 
a few days; he passed (to use his own ex- 
pression) to the land of spirits, and Wil- 
liam Dudley was chosen sachem m his stead, 
by the unanimous voice of the whole tribe. 

“As the Europeans deal by us, so deal 
we by them, and -the great Spirit judge us 
both.” This was the oath they took, and 
most religiously did they keep it. But if 
the professors of Christianity practice not 
themselves what they would teach to others, 
who can blame the savage, who (m seeking 
his own gratification, or promoting his own 
interest, regards not the happiness or inter- 
est of a fellow creature) follows but the 
example set him? 

The new settlers made daily encroach- 
ments on the native inhabitants, drove them 
from their lands, robbed them of their 
wives, and made their children prisoners. 
Was it m human nature to bear these in- 
juries tamely? No; they resented them. And 
even William himself, though his heart bled 
at what must be the consequence, could not 
attempt to repel the spirit of just ven- 
geance that actuated the minds of all. War 
was declared on both sides, and pursued 
with unremitting fury. 

Amongst the young warriors that lived 
under the government of William was Yan- 
koo. He was intrepid, bold, and daring. He 
hated the Europeans , yet, spite of that hate 


which seemed inherent in his nature, his 
heart was susceptible of tenderness for one 
of the race. The beauty of Rachel had 
penetrated his soul. He loved, revealed his 
love, and found it was returned 

The Avar continuing to rage, it became 
necessary for the sachem in person to quit 
his home and head his warriors. The un- 
daunted Oberea would follow her husband 
to the held, and Rachel, though naturally 
more timid, yet having her nerves new- 
strung by affection, accompanied her They 
encamped near the sea-shore. By the morn- 
ing’s daAvn they expected the enemy. 

Yankoo passed a few hours the preceding 
evening in the wigwam of Oberea. “Oh ! my 
friend,” said Rachel, as she Avas parting 
from him, “be careful of your own life for 
my sake, and if at any time your toma- 
hawk should be raised against an ancient 
Englishman, pause for a moment, and 
think, perhaps it may he the father of 
Rachel, and let the idea disarm your rage,” 

“It would do so,” replied Yankoo, “did 
I not at the same time remember that every 
Englishman is the enemy of my country.” 

“Would you not spare my father then?” 
said Rachel. 

“No! not even my oavh father in such a 
cause,” answered the warrior, and broke 
from her embrace. Rachel retired to her 
bed and passed the night in tears. 

Ill 

The situation or feelings of William 
Dudley were at this period by no means 
enviable. Ruler over a nation of savages, 
who by their attachment and fidelity had 
conciliated his affection, his principles 
would by no means suffer him to desert 
their cause in the hour of danger; yet, 
remembering that his natural parents were 
Europeans, and the tenderness he once ex- 
perienced for them not being extinct in his 
bosom, he felt his heart divided between 
two separate interests ; and if at any time a 
skirmish took place, he would think that, 
perhaps, amongst the killed or wounded of 
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the enemy he might have to lament a father 
or a brother. And whilst he was publicly 
obliged to appear rejoiced at the srjeess 
of the Indians, he would privately lament 
the defeat of his own countrymen. 

The soul of Rachel was equally agitated. 
Alas! who can describe the feelings of a 
heart thus divided? She dared not pray, 
for to which party could she wish success^ 
“Oh! save, protect, and support my father/’ 
she would cry, then in a moment recol- 
lecting, she would wring her hands and cry, 
“Oh! poor Yankoo.” It is anguish only to 
be felt, it is impossible to convey the 
smallest idea of its excruciating tortures, to 
any who have not experienced the agonizing 
effects of divided affection. 

The English had been driven to the very 
borders of the sea ; the Indians had pursued 
them with unremitting fury, ravaging the 
habitations and giving the unoffending in- 
mates a quick passport to eternal rest with 
their tomahawks, nor command nor en- 
treaty could restrain their impetuosity. 

William had followed a party led by 
Yankoo to a house situated in a deep wood. 
As they approaehed, a cry of terror issued 
from the dwelling. The heart of William 
throbbed with anxiety; he quickened his 
steps and arrived at the door just as Yan- 
koo had dragged forth by his venerable 
locks a man whom he no sooner beheld than 
he recognized the features of his father. 
The arm was raised that was meant to 
destroy him. 

“Hold, monster! barbarian!” exclaimed 
William, and, throwing himself on the body 
of his father, received the falling weapon 
on his own shoulder. It fell heavy, it sunk 
deep, and the blood issued in a torrent from 
the wound. 

Yankoo recoiled with horror; he beheld 
his ruler, his friend, and more than those, 
the brother of Rachel, weltering in gore, 
wounded even unto death, and by his hand. 
He knelt upon the ground, he took his 
hand. “Ob! brave warrior,” said he, “why 
did you throw yourself in my way?” Wil- 
liam raised himself and, pointing to old 
Mr. Dudley, cried, “To save a father.” 


The old gentleman, in some measure re- 
lieved from his fright, endeavored to rise 
from the earth; but, hearing the expres- 
sion of father from the lips of one whom 
he supposed an Indian chief, the truth be- 
gan to dawn upon his mind. He knelt beside 
the dying sachem and, taking his hand, 
looked earnestly m his face, and cried, “Is 
it indeed possible? are you my son?” 

“Your own son William,” replied the 
bleeding warnor. 

“But alas!” said the old man, “you are, 

I fear, mortally wounded.” 

“And if I am,” replied the heroic Wil- 
liam, “it is a glorious wound ; for I give my 
life to preserve the life of him from whom 
I received it.” 

As he finished these words, he fell back 
and his eyes closed. The whole party were 
now assembled round their wounded chief; 
they raised him from the earth and bore 
him into his father’s cottage, where, con- 
fined by infirmity, was the unfortunate, 
patient Arrabella. She had heard the ex- 
clamations of her husband; her heart had 
not yet become callous to misery. The 
beholding her long-lost son was double 
agony, since she but beheld his closing 
scene. He recovered a moment after* they 
had laid him on the bed, gazed on the 
countenance of his mother, faintly artic- 
ulated her name, and his last breath passed 
in imploring a blessing on her. 

The news of their sachem’s death, and by 
whom, soon reached the tribe William had 
governed, and they repaired to the place of 
his decease, vowing revenge on his mur- 
derer; for in that light they looked upon 
Yankoo. But when they rushed furiously in- 
to the house, intending to wreak their ven- 
geance on him, the mute sorrow depicted 
on his face, as with his arms folded on Ms 
bosom he stood contemplating the mangled 
form of Ms departed friend, for a moment 
disarmed their rage. He saw them enter, 
and advancing intrepidly towards them, 

“Friends, countrymen, and brother war- 
riors,” said he, with a firm voice, “that I 
have incurred your hatred, that your rage is 
justly excited, is a truth I pretend not to 
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e\ade or deny. I have deserved death at 
your hands, and behold, here I stand pre- 
pared to meet it. Strike; I will not flinch; 
or lead me forth and let me experience the 
most cruel tortures, I will not complain; 
nor sigh nor groan shall escape my lips. 
Alas ! if torture could wring them from me, 
how loud would my lamentations now be! 
The chief whom we all loved, the man we 
all revered, is gone to the land of spirits; 
is gone to that Father, that great First 
Cause, of whom we have so often heard 
him speak. He is passed from us, and my 
hand gave the passport, signing it with 
his blood.” 

He paused, and his untamed spirit 
swelled even to his eyes ; but he repelled the 
tokens of his sensibility, that were almost 
bursting from the glistening orbits, and 
struggling for a moment to recover the 
firmness of his voice, proceeded: 

“Thou art gone, brave chief!” (turning 
as he spoke towards the body of Iris friend), 
“thou art gone; and where shall thy equal 
be found to supply thy placed Thou wert 
bold and daring as the young lion, and 
like him, generous and noble, exerted not 
thy power against the feeble and defence- 
less. Firm and unshaken in asserting the 
rights of innocence, as the mountain whose 
foundation is in the center of the earth 
and whose top reaeheth unto the clouds; 
yet gentle as the southwest breeze on an 
evening in the blossom season, and com- 
plying as the willow, that inclines its head 
as the breeze passes. Thy voice was the 
voice of wisdom. Thy words taught les- 
sons which thy example enforced. But thou 
art gone! and where shall thy equal be 
found to supply thy place? Thou wert 
glorious as the sun at his uprising, mild 
and beautiful as the beams of the moon, 
when it dances on the bosom of the lake 
which the wind gently agitates. In the chase, 
fleet as the young stag, and the arrow from 
thy bow never missed its aim. Thou didst 
speak, and none could refuse to believe ; thou 
didst command, and none but were eager to 
obey. The bad loved, whilst they feared 
thee; the good adored, and endeavored to 


imitate thee. Under thy wise government we 
rested in peace, on mats made of osiers; 
our wigwams were improved, our bows 
better strung, our corn was multiplied an 
hundredfold, and our skins dried with more 
care. In peace thou wert as the dew of the 
evening, refreshing and invigorating all 
who lived beneath thy influence; and in 
war terrible as the tempest that breaks the 
tall pine, roots up the stubborn oak, and 
makes the forest tremble, as it rushes with 
tremendous fury through it. Thy enemies 
beheld thee, and fear shook their souls; 
thou wert the father of thy people, Oh! 
valiant sachem But thou art gone — by my 
hand gone 1 and where shall thy equal be 
found to supply thy place ?” 

The numerous affecting images lie had 
called together, whilst speaking the culo- 
gium of the deceased, had now awakened 
feelings too powerful to be repressed. The 
afflictions of his heart burst forth in loud 
lamentations. The rage of his countrymen 
was totally subdued. They dropped their 
tomahawks and joined him m piercing cries 
and groans, repeating at intervals, “Our 
chief, our warrior, our friend is gone, and 
who can supply his place?” 

Arrabella had not lived so many years 
in the very bosom of America, at different 
times obliged to have some kind of inter- 
course with the natives, without attaining a 
considerable knowledge of their language. 
She listened whilst Yankoo was speaking, 
and, as he enumerated the virtues of her 
son, she felt that, amongst the tears of 
regret that fell for his death, were some 
of exultation that he had deserved such an 
eulogium, and her heart was consoled. 

But who can paint the anguish, the dis- 
tress of Rachel, or the distraction of 
Oberea? When they heard the fatal tidings, 
they sought the body of their husband, 
brother, chief. But here nor tears nor cries 
declared their sorrow. When the soul is too 
full, language is of little use. There are no 
words capable of expressing real affliction, 

Oberea led her son Reuben (now nearly 
six years old) to the bed on winch lay the 
corpse of his father, and, pointing to the 
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body, pronounced m a tone deeply mourn- 
ful, “Behold 

“My father!” said the boy, and, terrified 
at his ghastly appearance, clasped his arms 
round his mother and hid his face in her 
bosom. She seated herself on the side of the 
bed, folded her arms round her child, and, 
resting her head on his shoulder, appeared 
the mute image of despair. 

The feelings of Rachel would have been 
equally poignant, had they not been di- 
rected to another channel. She had, as she 
entered the apartment, faintly articulated 
the word brother. Arrabella caught the 
sound, and, calling her daughter by name, 
Rachel was folded m a moment to her 
bosom, and m the embrace of a new-found 
mother felt a relief from her sorrows. 
Dudley kissed his daughter with tenderness, 
but the lively affection he had once ex- 
perienced towards his children was now al- 
most extinct. It had indeed for a moment 
revived when he heard the voice of Wil- 
liam, but the icy finger of death had silenced 
that voice forever, and the heart of Dudley 
could no more vibrate with the exquisite 
delights springing from paternal love. 

By the united efforts of Rachel and Ar- 
rabella, Oberea was at last aroused from 
that state of apparent insensibility into 
which she had fallen. Rachel released her 
arms from the neck of her child, and 
drew her gently towards her mother, who 
soothed, caressed, and called her her dear 
daughter, the relic of her beloved William. 

At the name of William, she started. 
Arrabella perceived she had awakened her 
attention, and from her own son made a 
quick transition to the son of Oberea. She 
begged her to call forth her fortitude, to 
exert the faculties of her mind, and as she 
loved her husband, for his sake, live, to 
protect and instruct his son. 

“I am his mother,” said she; “have I 
not reason to lament the loss of a son so 
worthy? But that he was worthy is my 
comfort. Had he not a thousand virtues? 
and will you not strive to live, to teach 
Iris son to emulate his father, to be as 
good, as great, as wise as he was?” 


Oberea east her eyes on her child, then 
suddenly covering her face with part of 
her garments, she wept aloud. The de- 
sired end was now attained. Acute sensibil- 
ity being relieved by the effusion, Arra- 
bella was silent, and, leaving nature to 
its course, waited till the first rude shock 
was past before she attempted, by reason- 
ing, to convince her of the inutility of 
grieving. Alas! it was a lesson (hard as it 
was) which Arrabella had long since 
learnt, but it is what the children of sor- 
row all learn. Repeated disappointment 
first blunts the keenness of our feelings; 
corroding sorrow, from overstraining, 
weakens the chords of sensibility, and at 
length age and infirmity, creeping by chill- 
ing yet almost imperceptible degrees 
through the whole system, totally relaxes 
every fibre, whilst the heart becomes cold 
and impenetrable as the ice on the highest 
summit of the Andes. 

The Indians mourned with sincerity for 
their departed sachem. The chiefs and 
elders assembled, declared that Reuben, 
when of a proper age, should fill the seat 
of government, till when they entreated 
Dudley to take the charge of his educa- 
tion. In the meantime, they prepared to 
inter the remains of their chief, with 
every mark of respect and honor. But on 
the very day when the solemnity was to be 
performed, the Europeans made an un- 
expected sally on them, routed the main 
body, killed many, and took the remainder 
prisoners. Amongst those who fell was 
Yankoo. He fought, defending the house 
where lay the body of William, and died 
exhorting his companions to conquer or 
die. 

Dudley, his wife and daughter, with 
Oberea and Reuben, were conducted to 
an English settlement, where the former 
sunk into a state of debility nearly ap- 
proaching second childhood, and m a few 
months rested from all his sorrows. When 
this event took place, Arrabella determined 
to return to England, partly from the 
hope of her native air acting as a restora- 
tive to her health, and partly in the wish 
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of securing to Reuben the estates of his 
great-grandfather Sir Ferdmando Gorges; 
besides which, she knew that m Europe 
she could procure him to be properly 
educated, which the very imperfect state 
of literature m America, at that early 
period, would not allow her to hope, should 
she continue there Rachel of consequence 
accompanied her mother, and Oberea, at- 
tached to them by every tender tie, would 


not be left behind “The mother and the 
son of my William,” said she, “I will 
follow to the furthermost part of the 
earth.” 

It was early m the spring of 1680 when 
the widow Arrabella Dudley, her daughter, 
daughter-in-law, and grandson arrived m 
England, from which she had been absent 
about thirty-four years. . . . 
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1584 ~ John Cotton ~ ^52 

SON of a prosperous barrister, Jolm Cotton was born in 1584 in Derby, 
Derbyshire ; received his B A. m 1603 from Trinity College, Cambridge, and 
his MA. from Emmanuel College in 1606, served as fellow and lecturer at 
the college; was ordained in 1610; became vicar of St. Botolph’s in Boston, 
Lincolnshire, in 1612; and was made B.D. in 1613. During the following 
twenty years he was a leading Anglican churchman and won enviable repute 
both for the quality of his preaching and the profundity of his learning in 
“divinity.” In 1633 he resigned under pressure because of his nonconformist 
views, came to New England, was chosen teacher of the Boston church, and 
was prominent thereafter in the councils of the colony. 

One crucial moment in his New England career was the “Antinomian 
Crisis” of 1636-38, during which Anne Hutchinson claimed sanction for her 
religious “Enthusiasm” from his mystically-tinged expositions of the doctrine 
of grace. Another such moment was his controversy with Roger Williams over 
religious toleration in a series of publications between 1644 and 1648. At once 
flattered and embarrassed by Anne Hutchinson’s diseipleship, by turns tender- 
hearted toward her sincerity and intensity and apprehensive of her capacity 
for heresy, he teetered precariously between the opposing factions, but in the 
outcome proved adamant in his orthodoxy, denouncing her errors and acquiesc- 
ing in her exile. He managed to hold his own with the redoubtable Williams 
m logical rigor, scriptural citation, and polemic rhetoric. Author of a small 
library of works expounding Puritan divinity and polity, he died in 1652. 

As a theologian Cotton was most notable, as Anne Hutchinson discerned, 
for his emphasis on grace as one of the most essential of God’s several “opera- 
tions.” It was the mysterious means by which God raised one from the category 
of the damned to that of the elect. To receive it, the individual must prepare 
himself carefully by taking advantage of all legitimate avenues to it, including 
meditation, the study of Scripture, church-attendance; whether one received 
it depended ultimately on God’s incalculable will alone ; reception of it was not 
sudden and complete, not an unheralded inspirational seizure by the Holy 
Ghost, but an elaborately gradual process, a mystical life’s pilgrimage toward 
beatitude, a step-by-step immersion in the boundless, laving waters of supernal 
goodness. 

[This view of grace is conveyed in part by the following selections, 
modernized from the first edition of his The Way of Life, a volume of sermons 
which Cotton most probably preached in England, where Anne Hutchinson first 
heard and doted on his eloquence. The titles have been supplied by the present 
editors.. For further selections from Cotton’s works, see Book I, Part 3.] 
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RECEIVING GRACE 
[1641] 

. . . NOW the spirit of grace which God 
bestows upon his people is partly a spirit 
of adoption and partly a spirit of regen- 
eration, both one spirit, only having divers 
manner of workings. ... We receive the 
adoption of sons by our redemption h} the 
Lord Jesus, and then we receive the spirit 
of the Son into our hearts, whereby we are 
not only adopted, but regenerated and 
made the sons of God, and thereby come 
to cry Abba, 1 Father. . . . 

But how shall I get a spirit of grace? 
First, if God be pleased to open thine eyes 
to see what a dry soul thou hast and art 
sensible of the dryness of tkme own heart 
wanting sap and moisture and art there- 
fore athirst for want of grace, then it is 
very hopeful God will give thee a spirit of 
grace, Esau [Isaiah] 44.3. To whom will 
God give the spirit of grace ? To those that 
are dry and thirsty, that feel themselves 
athirst for want of grace. Though thou 
canst not yet call God Father, nor look at 
him as thy friend, yet if thou hast but a 
thirsty soul and longest for grace, under 
sense of thine own droughtiness, then God 
will not deny the Holy Ghost to them that 
ask him, Luh. 11.9, 13. And suppose God 
will not give you a spirit of grace for any 
love’s sake you discern m God towards you 
and any neighborly and fatherly care he 
hath over you, yet if God give thee but an 
heart to feel thine own want and thirst 
after it, when you ask such bread for your 
souls, he will not give you a stone, but he 
will give you a spirit of grace. 

Secondly, by a diligent hearing the 
Word of God, Gal 3.2., implying that he 
doth usually breathe the spirit by the 
breath of his Word, he breathes indeed 
where he lists, Joh. 3.8. But yet as it is 
with material churches, if there be any 
wind anywhere, it will gather about them; 
so doth the spirit of grace most gather to 
the congregation of God’s people; if there 
be any breath of the spirit stirring, usually 
it is there. 


Thirdly, another means is that, Prov. 
1. 22, 23, “How long will ye love scorning? 
turn ye at my reproof, and I will pour out 
my spirit upon you,” implying that if God 
give a man but so much honesty of heart 
as to leave his folly and scorning and turn 
from his evil ways, then God will pour out 
lus spirit upon him * implying, that which 
hinders the spirit from being poured out 
upon us is because wo will not part with 
some or other beastly sin, as pride, hy- 
pocrisy, etc. The spirit of grace will not 
come but into an heart in some measure 
prepared , the spirit of grace will not 
come into a cage of unclean lusts; but if 
God give a man a heart to lend a patient 
ear to a reproof and lay down all scorning 
and turn from his loose and unprofitable 
courses, then the promise is evident, I 
will pout out my spirit upon you. 

WADING IN GRACE 
[1641] 

For further encouragements hereunto, 
consider that place, Ezech. 47.3, 4, 5. It 
shows you the marvelous efficacy of the 
spirit of grace in the days of the Gospel. 
First a Christian wades in the rivers of 
God his grace up to the ankles with some 
good frame of spirit, yet but weakly, for 
a man hath strength in his ankle bones, 
A cts 3., and yet may have but feeble knees, 
Heb. 12. 12. So far as you walk in the 
waters, so far are you healed; why then 
m the next place he must wade till he 
come to the knees, go a thousand cubits, 
a mile further, and get more strength to 
pray and to walk on in your callings with 
more power and strength. 

Secondly, but yet a man that wades but 
to the knees, his loins are not drenched, for 
nothing is healed but what is in the water. 
Now the affections of a man are placed in 
his loins, God tries the reins; a man may 
have many unruly affections, though he be 

1 Aramaic for father : used by Jesus and 
his contemporaries and by Greek-speaking 
Christian Jews to refer to the Deity. 
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saddling m the ways of grace; lie may 
walk on in some evenness and yet have 
many distempered passions and may have 
just cause to complain of the rottenness of 
his heart m the sight of God, win then, 
thou hast waded but to the knees, and it is 
a mercy that thou art come so far; but 
yet the loins want healing, why, wade a 
mile further then; the grace of God yet 
comes too shallow m us, our jmssions are 
yet unmortified, so as we know not how to 
grieve in measure, our wrath is vehement 
and immoderate; you must therefore wade 
until tlje loins be gut with a golden girdle, 
wade an-end and think all is not well until 
you be so deep, and by tins you may take 
a scantling what measure of grace is 
poured out upon you. And if thou hast 
gone so far that God hath m some measure 


healed thy affections, that thou eanst be 
angry and sin not, etc., it is well, and this 
we must attain to. But suppose the loins 
should be m a good measure healed, yet 
there is more goes to it than all this; 
and yet when a man is come thus far, he 
may laugh at all temptations and bless 
God in all changes. But yet go another 
thousand cubits, and then you shall swim, 
there is such a measure of grace m which 
a man may swim as fish in the water, with 
all readiness and dexterity, gliding an-end, 
as if lie had water enough to swim in ; such 
a Chi is turn doth not creep or walk but 
he runs the ways of God’s commandments; 
whatever he is to do or to suffer he is 
ready for all, so every way drenched in 
grace as let God turn him any way, he is 
never drawn dry. 


c . 1590 ~ Anne Hutchinson ~ 1643 

ANNE HUTCHINSON has been made the heroine of Theda Kenyon’s 
epic poem, Scarlet Anne , New York, 1939, and of several earlier novelized 
biographies — one of which claims for her the distinction of having founded 
the first Woman’s Club in America. She was born in England about 1590, a 
daughter of the Rev. Francis Marbury, who was imprisoned and unfrocked 
for his criticism of Anglican episcopacy, and a niece of such gentry as Sir 
Edward Marbury, of the manor of Cfirsby, and of Sir Erasmus Dryden, of 
Canons Ashby, ancestor of the great John Dryden. In 1612 she married young 
William Hutchinson, a rising draper of Alford, in Lincolnshire, and fell under 
the spell of John Cotton’s preaching at St. Botolph’s, near Alford. When 
Cotton left for New England, she and her family followed him in 1634. 

Gaining popularity among the women of Boston because of her knowledge 
of midwifery, Anne held at her home weekly meetings, during which matters 
of doctrine raised in sermons were discussed with unwontedly frank and 
pointed criticism of specific ministers. These meetings and a debate between her 
and a group of ministers at the home of John Cotton brought down upon Anne 
the bitter disapprobation of the orthodox. Anne and her followers, her brother- 
in-law, the Rev. John Wheelwright, who came to Boston in 1636 and was given 
a church at Wollaston, and the new governor of the colony, the aristocratic 
young Harry Yane, constituted a group which, in the eyes of John Winthrop 
and his followers, were encouraging an heretical religious Enthusiasm as a 
means to bulwark themselves in political power. Winthrop succeeded in unseat- 
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ing Vane and in passing a kind of immigration law to keep out potential 
Hutchinsonians. After Vane was called back to England to attend to urgent 
family concerns, Wheelwright, previously arraigned for an allegedly seditious 
fast-day sermon, was excommunicated and banished. 

Then the Winthrop faction instituted official proceedings to determine 
Anne’s orthodoxy. Finally, as a result of her claim to special revelations from 
God in a speech in her own defense in 1637, she was denounced as a dangerous 
heretic and sent into sequestration while pregnant. When she persisted in 
denying the charges drawn up against her, and showed a disposition to recant 
her presumed recantations of error, she was formally exiled from the pre- 
cincts of the Bay in March, 1638, in the last month of her pregnancy. 
Although she found sanctuary at Eoger Williams’ Providence, she suffered a 
miscarriage. After the death of her unswervingly loyal husband, she moved with 
her numerous family to a tract of land near Pelham Bay, in New Netherland. 
In 1643 the family was massacred by Indians whom the Dutch had not paid 
for the land. A daughter, Susan, taken captive by the Indians, survived; a son, 
Edward, was ancestor of Thomas Hutchinson, perhaps the greatest of the 
colonial historians of New England, and, ironically enough, the Tory governor 
of Massachusetts just before the outbreak of the Eevolution. 

[Although Anne was not a writer, her 1637 speech on her revelations was 
recorded, as a part of her trial testimony, by John Winthrop and Thomas 
Weld in their incontinently partisan and obviously self -justifying A Short 
Story of the Rise , reign , and mine of the Antinomians, Familists & Libertines , 
that infected the Churches of New England , London, 1644. From the first 
edition of this work, Anne’s speech is here reprinted in a modernized text. It 
reveals that her conception of grace was close to that of the early Quakers, 
with their “Inner Light.” She thought of herself as coached and prompted by 
the voice of God, as having his intimate, privately vouchsafed warrant for her 
decisions, actions, feelings, and opinions. Since most orthodox Protestants in 
England regarded such a claim as evidence of traffic with Satan, it is little 
wonder that Winthrop and his followers looked on her as dangerous, for such 
traffic, if condoned, might bring down the wrath of God on the entire colony. 
Their conviction on this point was doubtless sincere, but was somewhat com- 
plicated by their other probable motives — fear of her as a threat to their 
political supremacy, apprehension that her demagogic appeal to her revelations 
might eventually undermine the institution of a learned ministry upon which 
public order rested.] 

SPEECH ON THE EEVELATIONS churches there, so far as I was ready to 
[1644] have joined to the separation, whereupon 

I set apart a day for humiliation by my- 
WHEN I was in Old England, I was self, to seek direction from God, and then 
much troubled at the constitution of the did God discover unto me the unfaithful- 
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ness of the churches and the danger of 
them, and that none of those ministers 
could preach the Lord Jesus aright, for 
he had brought to my mind that m the 
1 John 4.3, every spirit that confesseth 
not that Jesus Christ is come m the flesh 
is the spirit of Anti-Christ, I maivclled 
what this should mean, for I knew that 
neither Protestants nor Papists did deny 
that Christ was come m the flesh, and are 
the Turks then the only Anti-Christs? Now 
I had none to open the Scniiture to me 
but the Lord: he must be the prophet. 
Then he brought to my mind another 
Scripture, he that denies the Testament 
denies the death of the Testator, from 
whence the Lord did let me see that every- 
one that did not preach the new covenant 
denies the death of the Testator Then it 
was revealed to me that the ministers of 
England were these Anti-Christs, but I 
knew not how to bear this. I did m my 
heart rise up against it; then I begged of 
the Lord that this Atheism might not be 
m my heart. After I had begged this light, 
a twelve-month together, at last he let me 
see how I did oppose Christ Jesus, and he 
revealed to me that place in Esau [Isaiah] 
46. 12, 13, and from thence showed me the 
Atheism of my own heart, and how I did 
turn in upon a covenant of works, and did 
oppose Christ Jesus; from which time the 
Lord did discover to me all sorts of min- 
isters and how they taught and to know 
which voice I heard, which was the voice of 
Moses, which of John Baptist, and which 
of Christ; the voice of my beloved from 
the voice of strangers; and thenceforth I 
was the more careful whom I heard, for 
after our teacher, Mr. Cotton, and my 
brother, Wheelwright, were put down, 
there was none in England that I durst 
hear. Then it pleased God to reveal him- 
self to me in that of Esau 30. 20, though 
the Lord give thee the bread of adversity, 
etc., yet thine eyes shall see thy teachers. 


After this the Lord carrying Mr. Cotton to 
New England (at which I was much trou- 
bled), it was revealed to me that I must 
go thither also and that there I should 
be persecuted and suffer much trouble. I 
will give you another Scripture, Jei. 46, 
fear not, Jacob, my servant, for I am with 
thee, I will make a full end of all the na- 
tions, etc. Then the Lord did reveal himself 
to me sitting upon a throne of justice and 
all the world appearing before him, and, 
though I must come to New England, yet 
I must not fear nor be dismayed. The 
Lord brought another Scripture to me, 
Esau [Isaiah] 8.9 The Lord spake this to 
me with a strong hand and instructed me 
that I should not walk in the way of this 
people, etc. I will give you one place more 
which the Lord brought to me by imme- 
diate revelations, and that doth concern 
you all; it is in Dan. 6, when the presi- 
dents and princes could find nothing 
against him, because he was faithful, they 
sought matter against him concerning the 
law of his God to cast him into the lions’ 
den; so it was revealed to me that they 
should plot against me, but the Lord bid 
me not to fear, for he that delivered Daniel 
and the three children, his hand was not 
shortened. And see this Scripture fulfilled 
this day in mine eyes; therefore take heed 
what you go about to do unto me, for you 
have no power over my body, neither can 
you do me any harm, for I am m the hands 
of the eternal Jehovah, my savior; I am at 
his appointment; the bounds of my habi- 
tation are east in Heaven; no further do I 
esteem of any mortal man than creatures 
in his hand; I fear none but the great 
Jehovah, which hath foretold me of these 
things, and I do verily believe that he will 
deliver me out of our [your?] hands; there- 
fore take heed how you proceed against 
me, for I know that for this you go about 
to do to me, God will ruin you and your 
posterity and this whole state. 
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c. 1612 ~ Anne Bradstreet ~ 1*72 

DAUGHTER of Thomas Dudley, who later became governor of the 
Massachusetts Bay Colony, Anne Bradstreet was born m England, probably 
in Northampton, m 1612-1613. At the age of sixteen, she married Simon 
Bradstreet, of Lincolnshire, who, as an adopted member of the family of the 
Earl of Lincoln, had been under the care of Dudley, the Earl’s steward. Simon 
succeeded Dudley in this position and was also steward for the Countess of 
Warwick. The Bradstreets migrated to New England m 1630 and established 
a farm near the Merrimac River. Simon, still following in the footsteps of 
his father-in-law, also became governor of the colony. 

Mother of a large family, Anne, 111 her spare moments, composed poetry, 
the manuscripts of which John Woodb ridge, husband of her sister Mercy, 
took to England in 1647 and had published at London in 1650, without Anne’s 
knowledge, under the title, The Tenth Muse Lately sprung up in America, or 
Sever all Poems, compiled with great variety of Wit and Learning, full of 
delight . The Rev. Nathaniel Ward of Ipswich, one of Anne's ex-neighbors and 
author of The Simple Cohler of Aggawam, London, 1647, was apparently a 
party to the publishing conspiracy, for in the Bradstreet volume are his 
commendatory verses entitled “On Mrs. Bradstreet’s Tenth Muse.” There he 
refers to her as “a right Du Bart as Girle” and indulges in the following 
quippish couplet, characteristic of him, since in his own book — primarily a 
tract against religious toleration — he had taken time out to satirize women 
for their outlandish fashions in dress : 

“It half revives my chil frost-bitten blood, 

To see a Woman once, do ought that’s good.” . . . 

His allusion to Du Bartas is apt, since one of Anne’s inspirations was the work 
of the French Protestant poet, William de Salluste Du Bartas, whose Semaines 
had appeared in 1605-1606 in an English translation by Josuah Sylvester 
entitled Divine Weekes and Workes. 

Until shortly before her death in 1672, Anne continued to write poetry 
as well as prose meditations and admonitions. The posthumous second edition 
of her poems, Boston, 1678, contains some of her finest, including “Contempla- 
tions,” which one modern critic has cited as worthy of comparison and contrast 
with three later important philosophical poems by Americans — William Cullen 
Bryant’s “Thanatopsis,” Sidney Lanier’s “The Marshes of Glynn,” and Edna 
St. Vincent Millay’s “Renascence.” Anne’s most ambitious compositions, “The 
Four Elements,” “Of the Four Humours in Mans Constitution,” “Of the four 
Ages of Man,” “The four Seasons of the Year,” and “The four Monarchyes,” 
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are versified summaries of Renaissance learning. After her death, a book 
written expressly for her children was found among her papers. 

[The opening piece, known as “Religious Experiences,” was a letter to her 
children. This letter in its entirety — save for its verse epigraph, which has been 
omitted — and the whole of “Contemplations” are here modernized from the 
texts in The Works of Anne Bradstreet , ed. J. H. Ellis, Charlestown, Mass, 
1867, reprinted New York, 1932. Both selections show that Anne, in her religious 
experience and expression, represented what may be called the mystical strain 
in Puritan orthodoxy. The letter provides an interesting contrast with Anne 
Hutchinson’s speech on her revelations; the poem is comparable m thought 
and feeling, although not in form, to some of the best of Edward Taylor.] 


RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCES 

[1867 (written c. 1672)] 

MY dear Children: I, knowing by experi- 
ence that the exhortations of parents take 
most effect when the speakers leave to 
speak, and those especially sink deepest 
which are spoke latest — and being ignorant 
whether on my death bed I shall have 
opportunity to speak to any of you, much 
less to all — thought it the best, whilst I was 
able to compose some short matters (for 
what else to call them I know not) and 
bequeath to you, that when I am no more 
with you, yet I may be m your remem- 
brance — although that is the least in my 
aim in what I now do, but that you may 
gam some spiritual advantage by my ex- 
perience. I have not studied in this you 
read to show my skill, but to declare the 
truth — not to set forth myself, but the 
glory of God. If I had minded the former, 
it had been perhaps better pleasing to 
you, — but, seeing the last is the best, let 
it be best pleasing to you. 

The method I will observe shall be this — 
I will begin with God’s dealing with me 
from my childhood to this day. In my young 
years, about 6 or 7 as I take it, I began 
to make conscience of my ways, and what 
I knew was sinful, as lying, disobedience to 
parents, etc., I avoided it. If at any time 
I was overtaken with the like evils, it was 
a great trouble. I could not be at rest till 
by prayer I had confessed it unto God. I 
was also troubled at the neglect of private 


duties, though too often tardy that way. I 
also found much comfort in reading the 
Scriptures, especially those places I thought 
most concerned my condition, and, as I 
grew to have more understanding, so the 
more solace I took in them. 

In a long fit of sickness which I had 
on my bed I often communed with my heart 
and made my supplication to the most 
High, who set me free from that affliction. 

But as I grew up to be about 14 or 15 
I found my heart more carnal, and sitting 
loose from God, vanity and the follies ot 
youth take hold of me. 

About 16, the Lord laid his hand sore 
upon me and smote me with the small pox. 
When I was in my affliction, I besought 
the Lord and confessed my pride and vanity 
and he was entreated of me and again 
restored me. But I rendered not to him 
according to the benefit received. 

After a short time I changed my condi- 
tion and was married, and came into this 
country, where I found a new world and 
new manners, at which my heart rose. But 
after I was convinced it was the way of 
God, I submitted to it and joined to the 
church at Boston. 

After some time I fell into a lingering 
sickness like a consumption, together with a 
lameness, which correction I saw the Lord 
sent to humble and try me and do me good, 
and it was not altogether ineffectual. 

It pleased God to keep me a long time 
without a child, which was a great grief 
to me and cost me many prayers and tears. 
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before I obtained one, and after him gave 
me many more, of whom I now take the 
care, that as I have brought you into the 
world, and with great pains, weakness, 
cares, and fears brought you to this, I 
now travail in birth again of you till Christ 
be formed in you. 

Among all my ex]3eriences of God’s 
gracious dealings with me I have con- 
stantly observed this, that he hath never 
suffered me long to sit loose from him, but 
by one affliction or other hath made me 
look home and search what was amiss — so 
usually thus it hath been with me, that I 
have no sooner felt my heart out of order 
but I have expected correction for it, 
which most commonly hath been upon my 
own person, m sickness, weakness, pains, 
sometimes on my soul, in doubts and fears 
of God’s displeasure, and my sincerity 
toward him; sometimes he hath smote a 
child with sickness, sometimes chastened by 
losses in estate, — and these times (through 
his great mercy) have been the times of my 
greatest getting and advantage; yea, I have 
found them the times when the Lord hath 
manifested the most love to me. Then have 
I gone to searching and have said with 
David, Lord search me and try me, see 
what ways of wickedness are in me, and 
lead me in the way everlasting; and seldom 
or never but I have found either some sin 
I lay under which God would have reformed 
or some duty neglected which he would have 
performed. And by his help I have laid 
vows and bonds upon my soul to perform 
his righteous commands. 

If at any time you are chastened of God, 
take it as thankfully and joyfully as in 
greatest mercies, for, if ye be his, ye shall 
reap the greatest benefit by it. It hath been 
no small support to me in times of dark- 
ness when the Almighty hath hid his face 
from me that yet I have had abundance of 
sweetness and refreshment after affliction 
and more circumspection in my walking aft- 
er I have been afflicted. I have been with 
God like an untoward child that no longer 
than the rod has been on my back (or at 
least in sight) but I have been apt to for- 


get him and myself too. Before I was 
afflicted I went astray, but now I keep thy 
statutes. 

I have had great experience of God’s 
hearing my prayers and returning com- 
fortable answers to me, either m granting 
the thing I prayed for or else m satisfying 
my mind without it, and I have been con- 
fident it hath been from him, because I have 
found my heart through his goodness en- 
larged m thankfulness to him. 

I have often been perplexed that I have 
not found that constant joy in my pilgrim- 
age and refreshing which I supposed most 
of the servants of God have; although he 
hath not left me altogether without the 
witness of his holy spirit, who hath oft 
given me his word and set to his seal that it 
shall be well with me. I have sometimes 
tasted of that hidden manna that the world 
knows not, and have set up my Ebenezer, 1 
and have resolved with myself that against 
such a promise, such tastes of sweetness, 
the gates of Hell shall never prevail. Yet 
have I many times sinkings and droopings 
and not enjoyed that felicity that sometimes 
J have done. But when I have been in 
darkness and seen no light, yet have I 
desired to stay myself upon the Lord. 

And, when I have been m sickness and 
pain, I have thought if the Lord would but 
lift up the light of his countenance upon 
me, although he ground me to powder, it 
would be but light to me, yea, oft have I 
thought were it hell itself and could there 
find the love of God toward me, it would 
be a heaven. And, could I have been in 
heaven without the love of God, it would 
have been a hell to me; for, in truth, it is 
the absence and presence of God that makes 
heaven or hell. 

Many times hath Satan troubled me con- 
cerning the verity of the Scriptures, many 
times by Atheism how I could know whether 
there was a God; I never saw any miracles 
to confirm me, and those which I read of, 
how did I know but they were feigned? 

1 A memorial stone or any commemora- 
tion of divine assistance; also a house of 
worship ; see 1 Sam. 7 :12. 
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Tliat there is a God my reason would soon 
tell me by the wondrous works that I see, 
the vast frame of the heaven and the earth, 
the order of all things, night and day, 
summer and winter, spring and autumn, 
the daily providing for this great house- 
hold upon the earth, the preserving and 
directing of all to its proper end. The 
consideration of these things would with 
amazement certainly resolve me that there 
is an eternal being. 

But how should I know he is such a 
God as I worship m trinity and such a 
savior as I rely upon? — though this hath 
thousands of times been suggested to me, 
yet God hath helped me over. I have urged 
thus with myself That there is a God I see. 
If ever this God hath revealed himself, it 
must be m his word, and this must be it 
or none. Have I not found that operation by 
it that no human invention can v T ork upon 
the soul? hath not judgments befallen 
divers who have scorned and contemned it? 
hath it not been preserved through all ages 
rnaugre all the heathen tyrants and all of 
the enemies who have opposed it? Is there 
any story but that which shows the begin- 
nings of times and how the world came to be 
as we see? Do we not know the prophecies 
m it fulfilled which could not have been so 
long foretold by any but God himself? 

When I have got over this block, then 
have I another put m my way: that, ad- 
mit this be the true God whom we worship 
and that be his word, yet why may not the 
Popish religion be the right? They have 
the same God, the same Christ, the same 
word: they only interpret it one way, we 
another. 

This hath sometimes stuck with me, and 
more it would but the vain fooleries that 
are m their religion, together with their 
lying miracles and cruel persecutions of the 
saints, which admit were they as they 
term them, yet not so to be dealt -withal. 

The consideration of these things and 
many the like would soon turn me to my 
own religion again. 

But some new troubles I have had since 
the world has been filled with blasphemy 


and sectaries, and some who have been ac- 
counted sincere Christians have been car- 
ried away with them, that sometimes I 
have said, “Is there faith upon the earth ?” 
and I have not known what to think. But 
then I have remembered the words of 
Christ that so it must be and that, if it 
were possible, the very elect should be 
deceived. Behold, saith our savior, I have 
told you before That hath stayed my 
heart, and I can now say, “Return, 0 my 
soul, to thy rest; upon this rock, Christ 
Jesus, will I build my faith; and, if I 
perish, I perish.” But I know all the powers 
of hell shall never prevail against it. I 
know whom 1 have trusted and whom I 
have believed and that he is able to keep 
that I have committed to his charge. 

Now to the King, immortal, eternal, and 
invisible, the only wise God, be honor and 
glory for ever and ever! Amen. 

This was written m much sickness and 
weakness and is very weakly and imper- 
fectly done, but, if you can pick any bene- 
fit out of it, it is the mark which I aimed 
at. 

CONTEMPLATIONS 

[1678] 

1 

Some time now past m the autumnal tide, 
When Phoebus wanted but one hour to bed, 
The trees all richly clad, yet void of pride, 
Were gilded o’er by his rich golden head; 
Their leaves and fruits seemed painted, 
but was true, 

Of green, of red, of yellow, mixed hue; 
Rapt were my senses at this delectable 
view. 

2 

I wist not what to wish. Yet sure, thought I, 
If so much excellence abide below, 

How excellent is He that dwells on high? 
Whose power and beauty by His works we 
know ! 

Sure He is goodness, wisdom, glory, light, 
That hath this under-world so richly dight. 
More heaven than earth was here, no winter 
and no night. 
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Then on a stately oak I cast mine eye, 
Whose ruffling top the clouds seemed to 
aspire ; 

How long smee thou wast in tlnne infancy? 
Thy strength and stature, more thy years 
admire. 

Hath hundred winters passed since thou 
wast born, 

Or thousand since thou brakest thy shell 
of horn? 

If so, all these as nought eternity doth 
scorn. 

4 

Then higher on the glistering sun 1 gazed, 
Whose beams was shaded by the leafy 
tree; 

The more I looked the more I grew amazed, 
And softly said, what glory’s like to thee? 
Soul of this world, this universe’s eye, 

No wonder some made thee a deity; 

Had I not better known, alas, the same 
had I. 

5 

Thou as a bridegroom from thy chamber 
rushes, 

And as a strong man joys to run a race, 
The morn doth usher thee, with smiles and 
blushes, 

The earth reflects her glances in thy face. 
Birds, insects, animals, with vegative, 

Thy heart from death and dulness doth re- 
vive, 

And m the darksome womb of fruitful na- 
ture dive. 

6 

Thy swift annual and diurnal course, 

Thy daily straight and yearly oblique path, 
Thy pleasing fervor and thy scorching 
force, 

All mortals here the feeling knowledge 
hath. 


Thy presence makes it day, thy absence 
night, 

Quaternal seasons caused by thy might. 
Hail, creature, full of sweetness, beauty, 
and delight! 

7 

Art thou so full of glory that no eye 
Hath strength thy sinning rays once to 
behold? 

And is thy splendid throne erect so high 
As to approach it can no earthly mould? 
How full of glory then must thy Creator 
be, 

Who gave this bright light luster unto 
thee! 

Admired, adored forever be that majesty! 

8 

Silent, alone, where none or saw or heard, 
In pathless paths I led my wand’rmg feet, 
My humble eyes to lofty skies I reared 
To sing some song my mazed muse thought 
meet; 

My great Creator I would magnify 
That nature had thus decked liberally : 

But ah, and ah, again, my imbecility ! 

9 

I heard the merry grasshopper then sing, 
The black-clad cricket bear a second part; 
They kept one tune and played on the same 
string, 

Seeming to glory in their little art. 

Shall creatures abject thus their voices 
raise, 

And in their kind resound their Maker’s 
praise, 

Whilst I, as mute, can warble forth no 
higher lays? 

10 

When present times look back to ages past, 
And men in being fancy those are dead, 

It makes things gone perpetually to last 
And calls back months and years that long 
since fled; 
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It makes a man more aged m conceit The wretch with ghastly face and dreadful 

Than was Methuselah or’s grandsire great mind 

While of their persons and their acts his Thinks each he sees will serve him m his 
mind doth treat. kind, 

Though none on earth but kindred near 
11 then could he find. 


Sometimes in Eden fair he seems to be, 
Sees glorious Adam there made lord of all, 
Fancies the apple dangle on the tree 
That turned his sovereign to a naked thrall, 
Who like a miscreant’s driven from that 
place 

To get his bread with pain and sweat of 
face : 

A penalty imposed on his backsliding race. 

12 

Here sits our grandame in retired place, 
And in her lap her bloody Cain new-born; 
The weeping imp oft looks her m the face, 
Bewails his unknown hap, and fate for- 
lorn; 

His mother sighs to think of paradise, 

And how she lost her bliss to be more wise, 
Believing him that was, and is, father of 
lies. 

13 

Here Cain and Abel come to sacrifice; 
Fruits of the earth and fatlings each do 
bring ; 

On Abel’s gift the fire descends from skies, 
But no such sign on false Cain’s offering; 
With sullen hateful looks he goes his ways, 
Hath thousand thoughts to end his brother’s 
days, 

Upon whose blood his future good he hopes 
to raise. 

14 

There Abel keeps his sheep, no ill he thinks; 
His brother comes, then acts his fratricide ; 
The virgin earth of blood her first draught 
drinks, 

But since that time she often hath been 
cloyed. 


15 

Who fancies not his looks now at the bar, 
His face like death, his heart with horror 
fraught ? 

Nor malefactor ever felt like war 
When deep despair with wish of life hath 
fought. 

Branded with guilt and crushed with treble 
woes, 

A vagabond to land of Nod he goes; 

A city builds that walls might him secure 
from foes. 

16 

Who thinks not oft upon the father’s ages? 
Their long descent, how nephews’ sons they 
saw, 3 

The starry observations of those sages, 
And how their precepts to their sons were 
law, 

How Adam sighed to see his progeny 
Clothed all in his black sinful livery, 

Who neither guilt nor yet the punishment 
could fly? 

17 

Our life compare we with their length of 
days, 

Who to the tenth of theirs doth now ar- 
rive? 

And though thus short, we shorten many 
ways, 

living so little while we are alive, 

In eating, drinking, sleeping, vain delight. 
So unawares comes on perpetual night, 
And puts all pleasures vain unto eternal 
flight. 


1 Nephew is here used m the obsolete 
sense of grandson. 
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18 

When I behold the heavens as in their 
prime, 

And then the earth, though old, still clad 
in green, 

The stones and trees, insensible of time, 

Nor age nor wrinkle on their front are 
seen; 

If winter come and greenness then do fade, 
A spring returns, and they more youthful 
made. 

But man grows old, lies down, remains 
where once he’s laid. 

19 

By birth more noble than those creatures 
all, 

Yet seems by nature and by custom cursed, 
No sooner born but grief and care makes 
fall 

That state obliterate he had at first . 

No youth nor strength nor wisdom spring 
again, 

Nor habitations long their names retain, 

But in oblivion to the final day remain. 

20 

Shall I then praise the heavens, the trees, 
the earth 

Because their beauty and their strength 
last longer? 

Shall I wish there or never to had birth, 
Because they’re bigger and their bodies 
stronger? 

Nay, they shall darken, perish, fade, and 
die, 

And when unmade so ever shall they lie, 
But man was made for endless immortality. 

21 

Under the cooling shadow of a stately elm 
Close sat I by a goodly river’s side, 
Where gliding streams the rocks did over- 
whelm, 

A lonely place with pleasures dignified. 


I once that loved the shady woods so well 
Now thought the rivers did the trees excel, 
And if the sun would ever shine, there 
would I dwell. 

22 

While on the stealing stream I fixed mine 

eye, 

Which to the long’d-for ocean held its 
course, 

I marked nor crooks nor rubs that there did 
lie 

Could hinder aught but still augment its 
force. 

0 happy flood, quoth I, that holds thy 
race 

Till thou arrive at thy beloved place, 

Nor is it rocks or shoals that can obstruct 
thy pace ! 

23 

Nor is’t enough that thou alone mayst slide, 
But hundred brooks m thy clear waves do 
meet, 

So hand in hand along with thee they 
glide 

To Thetis’ house, where all embrace and 
greet. 

Thou emblem true of what I count the 
best, 

0 could I lead my rivulets to rest ! 

So may we press to that vast mansion ever 
blest. 

24 

Ye fish which in this liquid region bide, 
That for each season have your habitation, 
Now salt, now fresh, where you think best 
to glide, 

To unknown coasts to give a visitation, 

In lakes, and ponds you leave your nu- 
merous fry; 

So nature taught, and yet you know not 
why, 

You wat’ry folk that know not your felic- 
ity. 
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25 

Look how the wantons frisk to taste the 
air, 

Then to the colder bottom straight they 
dive, 

Eftsoon to Neptune’s glassy hall repair 
To see what trade they, great ones, there 
do drive, 

Who forage o’er the spacious sea-green field 
And take the trembling prey before it 
yield, 

Whose armor is their scales, their spreading 
fins their shield. 

26 

While musing thus with contemplation fed, 
And thousand fancies buzzing m my brain, 
The sweet-tongued Philomel perched o’er 
my head 

And chanted foith a most melodious strain, 
Which rapt me so with wonder and delight, 
I judged my hearing better than my sight, 
And wished me wings with her awhile to 
take my flight. 

27 

0 merry bird, said I, that fears no snares, 
That neither toils nor hoards up in thy 
barn, 

Peels no sad thoughts nor crueiating cares 
To gam more good or shun what might thee 
harm, 

Thy clothes ne’er wear, thy meat is every- 
where, 

Thy bed a bough, thy drink the water 
clear, 

Reminds not what is past, nor what’s to 
come dost fear. 

28 

The dawning morn with songs thou dost 
prevent, 

Sets hundred notes unto thy feathered 
crew, 


So each one tunes his pretty instrument 
And warbling out the old, begin anew. 
And thus they pass their youth in summer 
season, 

Then follow" thee into a better region, 

Where winter’s never felt by that sweet 
airy legion. 

29 

Man at the best a creature frail and vam, 
In knowledge ignorant, in strength but 
weak, 

Subject to sorrows, losses, sickness, pain, 
Each storm his state, his mind, his body 
break, 

From some of these he never finds ces- 
sation, 

But day or night, withm, without, vexa- 
tion, 

Troubles from foes, from friends, from 
dearest, near’st relation. 

30 

And yet this sinful creature, frail and 
vain, 

This lump of wretchedness, of sin and sor- 
row-, 

This weather-beaten vessel whacked with 
pain, 

Joys not in hope of an eternal morrow', 

Nor all his losses, crosses, and vexation, 

In weight, in frequency and long duration, 
Can make Mm deeply groan for that divine 
translation. 

31 

The mariner that on smooth waves doth 
glide 

Sings merrily and steers his bark with ease, 
As if he had command of wind and tide, 
And now become great master of the seas; 
But suddenly a storm spoils all the sport 
And makes him long for a more quiet port 
Which ’gainst all adverse winds may serve 
for fort. 
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32 

So lie that saileth in this world of pleasure, 

Feeding on sweets, that never bit of th’ 
sour, 

That’s full of friends, of honor, and of 
treasure, 

Fond fool, he takes this earth ev’n for 
heaven’s bower. 

But sad affliction comes and makes him 
see 

Here’s neither honor, wealth, nor safety; 

Only above is found all with security. 

33 

0 time, the fatal wrack of mortal things, 

That draws oblivion’s curtains over kings! 


Their sumptuous monuments, men know 
them not, 

Their names without a record are forgot, 
Their parts, their ports, their pomp’s all 
laid in th’ dust; 

Nor wit nor gold nor buildings scape time’s 
rust. 

But he whose name is graved in the white 
stone 2 

Shall last and shine when all of these are 
gone. 

2 A reference to Rev. 2 :17 : “He that 
hath an ear let him hear what the Spirit 
saith unto the churches; To him that over- 
cometh will I give to eat of the hidden 
manna, and will give him a white stone, 
and in the stone a new name written, 
which no man knoweth saving he that re- 
ceiveth it.” 


i63i ~ Michael Wigglesworth ~ 17 

MICHAEL WIGGLESWORTH, born in England, accompanied bis parents, 
when he was seven years old, to Connecticut. A graduate of Harvard in 1651, 
he served as fellow and tutor from 1652 to 1654. Leaving this position because 
of poor health, he became a minister at Malden, Mass., but preached only on 
infrequent occasions. 

The “Little Feeble Shadow of a Man,” as Cotton Mather called him, 
became, to quote Paul Elmer More’s characterization, the “doggerel Dante of 
the New England meeting-house” when he produced the macabre didactic 
ballad-epic of the last judgment, The Day of Doom, Cambridge, 1662. This 
strange poetic tour de force of a gnarled but powerful imagination dramatizes 
Calvinistic doctrine for both the young and the adult with some of the metrical 
effects and emotive overtones achieved later by Coleridge in “The Rime of the 
Ancient Mariner” and Oscar Wilde in “The Ballad of Reading Gaol.” Becoming 
almost as much of a best seller in 17th Century America as Fr anklin ’s The 
Way to Wealth was in the America of the next century — a fact which one 
scholar has cited as replete with significance for the cultural historian — Wiggles- 
worth’s sing-song saga of damnation and reprieve ran through numerous editions 
in its author’s lifetime and was apparently read with such tense excitement 
that no copy of its original edition has survived. As a curiosity of literature, 
it will probably be read, to paraphrase a remark of one of Wigglesworth’s 
friends in 1705, until the coming of the day which it describes. It represents 
the dogmatic rather than the mystical side of Puritan orthodoxy, and few 
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other poems have ever succeeded in combining in such equalized doses the 
seemingly disparate aims— to teach, to delight, and to horrify. Joseph Morgan's 
The History of the Kingdom of Basaruah , Boston, 1715, ed. by Richard 
Schlatter, Harvard University Press, 1946, an attempt to expound Calvinistic 
doctrine in allegorical prose fiction, provides good parallel reading with The 
Day of Doom . 

[The selections included here have been to some extent modernized in text, 
and the titles have been supplied by the present editors.] 


From 

THE DAY OF DOOM 

[1662] 

Christ Comes to Judge 

1 

Still was the night, serene and bright, when 
all men sleeping lay; 

Calm was the season, and carnal reason 
thought so 'twould last for ay. 

Soul, take thine ease, let sorrow cease, 
much good thou hast in store: 

This was their song, their cups among, the 
evening before. 

2 

Wallowing in all kind of sm, vile wretches 
lay secure: 

The best of men had scarcely then their 
lamps kept in good ure. 

Virgins unwise who through disguise 
amongst the best were numbered, 

Had closed their eyes; yea, and the wise 
through sloth and frailty slumbered. 

\ 

3 

Like as of old, when men grow bold God's 
threat’nings to contemn, 

Who stopped their ear and would not hear 
when Mercy warned them: 

But took their course, without remorse, till 
God began to pour 

Destruction the world upon in a tem- 
pestuous shower. 

4 

They put away the evil day and drowned 
their care and fears, 


Till drowned were they and swept away 
by vengeance unawares; 

So at the last, whilst men sleep fast in 
their security, 

Surprised they are in such a snare as 
cometh suddenly. 

5 

For at midnight brake forth a light which 
turned the night to day, 

And speedily an hideous cry did all the 
world dismay. 

Sinners awake, their hearts do ache, trem- 
bling their loins surpriseth; 

Amazed with fear by what they hear, each 
one of them ariseth. 

6 

They rush from beds with giddy heads and 
to their windows run, 

Viewing this light which shines more 
bright than doth the noon-day sun. 

Straightway appears (they see't with tears) 
the Son of God most dread, 

Who with his train comes on amain to 
judge both quick and dead. 

7 

Before his face the heav'ns gave place, and 
skies are rent asunder, 

With mighty voice and hideous noise more 
terrible than thunder. 

His brightness damps heav'n’s glorious 
lamps and makes them hide their 
heads, 

As if afraid and quite dismayed, they quit 
their wonted steads. 
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8 

Ye sons of men that durst contemn the 
threat’nings of God’s word, 

How cheer you now? your hearts, I trow, 
are thrilled as with a sword. 

Now, atheist blind, whose brutish mind a 
God could never see, 

Dost thou perceive, dost now believe, that 
Christ thy judge shall be? 

9 

Stout courages (whose hardiness could 
death and hell out-face), 

Are you as bold now you behold your judge 
draw near apace? 

They cry, “Ho, no: Alas! and wo 1 our 
courage all is gone, 

Our hardiness, fool hardiness, hath us un- 
done, undone.” 

10 

No heart so bold but now grows cold and 
almost dead with fear, « 

No eye so dry but now can cry and pour 
out many a tear, 

Earth’s potentates and powerful states, cap- 
tains and men of might, 

Are quite abashed, their courage dashed, 
at this most dreadful sight. 

11 

Mean men lament, great men do rent their 
robes and tear their hair, 

They do not spare their flesh to tear 
through horrible despair. 

All kindreds wail, all hearts do fail, horror 
the world doth All 

With weeping eyes and loud outcries, yet 
knows not how to kill. 

12 

Some hide themselves in caves and delves, 
in places underground, 

Some rashly leap into the deep to scape 
by being drowned; 


Some to the rocks (0 senseless blocks!) 
and woody mountains run, 

That there they might this fearful sight 
and dreaded presence shun. 

13 

In vain do they to mountains say, “Fall on 
us, and us hide 

From Judge’s ire more hot than fire, for 
vho may it abide?” 

No hiding place can from his face sinners 
at all conceal, 

Whose flaming eye hid things doth ’spy 
and darkest things reveal. 

14 

The Judge draws nigh, exalted high upon 
a lofty throne, 

Amidst the throng of angels strong, lo, 
Israel’s Holy One! 

The excellence of whose presence and aw- 
ful majesty 

Amazeth nature, and every creature doth 
more than terrify. 

15 

The mountains smoke, the hills are shook, 
the earth is rent and torn, 

As if she should be clean dissolved or from 
the center borne. 

The sea doth roar, forsakes the shore, and 
shrinks away for fear; 

The wild beasts flee into the sea as soon 
as he draws near. 

16 

Whose glory bright, wfiose wondrous might, 
whose power imperial, 

So far surpass whatever was in realms ter- 
restrial, 

That tongues of men nor angels’ pen can- 
not the same express, 

And therefore I must pass it by, lest speak- 
ing should transgress. 
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17 

Before his throne a trump is blown, pro- 
claiming th’ Day of Doom ; 

Forthwith he cries, “Ye dead, arise, and 
unto judgment come!” 

Yo sooner said but ’tis obeyed, sepulchres 
opened are; 

Dead bodies all rise at his call arid’s mighty 
power declare. 

18 

Both sea and land, at his command, their 
dead at once surrender, 

The fire and air constrained are also their 
dead to tender. 

The mighty word of this great Lord links 
body and soul together, 

Both of the just and the unjust, to part no 
more forever. 

19 

The same translates from mortal states to 
immortality 

All that survive and be alive i’ th’ twink- 
ling of an eye, 

That so they may abide for ay to endless 
weal or woe; 

Both the renate and reprobate are made to 
die no more. 

20 

His winged hosts fly through all coasts to- 
gether gathering 

Both good and bad, both quick and dead, 
and all to judgment bring. 

Out of their holes those creeping moles 
that hid themselves for fear, 

By force they take and quickly make be- 
fore the Judge appear. 

21 

Thus every one before the throne of Christ 
the Judge is brought, 

Both righteous and impious that good or 
ill had wrought. 


A separation and difT ’ring station by Christ 
appointed is 

To sinners sad, ’twixt good and bad, ’tvuxt 
heirs of woe and bliss. 

22 

At Christ’s right hand the sheep do stand, 
his holy martyrs who 

For his dear name suffering shame, calamity 
and woe, 

Like champions stood and with their blood 
their testimony sealed, 

Whose innocence without offence to Christ 
their Judge appealed. 

23 

Yext unto whom there find a room all 
Christ’s afflicted ones, 

Who, being chastised, neither despised nor 
sank amidst their groans, 

Who by the rod were turned to God and 
loved him the more, 

Yot murmuring nor quarreling when they 
were chastened sore. 

24 

Moreover, such as loved much, that had 
not such a trial, 

As might constrain to so great pam and 
such deep self-denial, 

Yet ready were the cross to bear when 
Christ them called thereto, 

And did rejoice to hear his voice — they’re 
counted sheep also. 

25 

Christ’s flock of lambs there also stands, 
whose faith was "weak yet true, 

All sound believers, Gospel-receivers, whose 
grace was small, but grew: 

And them among an infant throng of 
babes for whom Christ died, 

Whom for his own, by ways unknown to 
men, he sanctified. 
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26 

All stand before their Savior in long white 
robes y-elad, 

Their countenance full of pleasance, ap- 
pearing wondrous glad. 

0 glorious sight! Behold how bright dust 
heaps are made to shine. 

Conformed so their Lord unto, whose glory 
is divine, 

27 

At Christ's left hand the goats do stand, 
all whining hypocrites, 

Who for self-ends did seem Christ’s friends 
but fostered guileful sprites, 

Who sheep resembled, but they dissembled 
(their hearts were not sincere), 

Who once did throng Christ’s lambs among, 
but now 7 must not come near. 

28 

Apostates and run-awa\ s such as have 
Christ forsaken, 

Of whom the devil, with seven more evil 
hath fresh possession taken, 

Sinners in grain, reserved to pain and 
torments most severe, 

Because ’gainst light they sinned with spite, 
are also placed here. 

29 

There also stand a num’rous band that no 
profession made 

Of godliness, -nor to redress their ways at 
all essayed, 

Who better knew, but (sinful crew!) 

Gospel and law despised, 

Who all Christ’s knocks withstood like 
blocks and would not be advised. 

30 

Moreover, there with them appear a num- 
ber, numberless, 

Of great and small, vile wretches all, that 
did God’s law transgress, 


Idolaters, false worshipper^, prophaners of 
God’s name, 

Who not at all thereon did call or took 
in vain the same. 

31 

Blasphemers lewd and swearers shrewd, 
scoffers at purity, 

That hated God, contemned his rod, and 
loved security, 

Sabbath-polluters, saints’ persecutors, pre- 
sumptuous men and proud, 

Who never loved those that reproved — all 
stand amongst this crowd. 

32 

Adulterers and whoremongers were there, 
with all unchaste, 

There covetous and ravenous that riches 
got too fast, 

Who used vile ways themselves to raise 
t’estates and worldly wealth, 

Oppression by, or knavery, by force, or 
fraud, or stealth. 

33 

Moreover, there together were children fla- 
gitious, 

And parents who did them undo by nurture 
vicious, 

F alse-witness-bearers and self -for swearers, 
murd’rers and men of blood 

Witches, enchanters, and ale-house-haun- 
ters, beyond account there stood. 

34 

Their place there find all heathen blind that 
nature’s light abused. 

Although they had no tidings glad of Gos- 
pel-grace refused. 

There stands all nations and generations of 
Adam’s progeny 

Whom Christ redeemed not, who Christ 
esteemed not, through infidelity. 
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35 

Who no peace-maker, no undertaker, to 
shroud them from God’s ire 

Ever obtained; they must be pained with 
everlasting fire. 

These numerous bands, wringing their hands 
and weeping 1 , all stand there, 

Filled with anguish, whose hcaits do lan- 
guish through self-tormenting fear. 

36 

Fast by them stand at Christ’s left hand 
the lion fierce and fell, 

The dragon bold, that serpent old, that 
hurried souls to Hell. 

There also stand, under command, Legions 
of sprites unclean, 

And hellish fiends, that arc no friends to 
God nor unto men. 

37 

W 7 ith dismal chains and strongest reins, 
like prisoners of Hell, 

They’re held in place before Christ’s face, 
till he their doom shall tell. 

These void of tears but filled with fears and 
dreadful expectation 

Of endless pains and scalding flames stand 
waiting for damnation. . . . 


Christ Debates With the Reprobate 
Infants 

166 

Then to the bar all they drew near who 
died in infancy 

And never had or good or bad effected 
pers’nallv, 

But from the womb unto the tomb were 
straightaway earned 

(Or at the least ere they transgressed), 
who thus began to plead : 


167 

“If for our own transgression, or diso- 
bedience, 

We here did stand at thy left-hand, just 
were the recompenee; 

But Adam’s guilt our souls hath spilt, his 
fault is charged on us, 

And that alone hath overthrown and ut- 
terly undone us. 

168 

“Not we, but he, ate of the tree whose 
fruit was interdicted, 

Yet on us all, of his sad fall, the pun- 
ishment’s inflicted. 

How could we sin that had not been, or 
how is his sin our, 

Without consent, which to prevent, we 
never had a power ? 

169 

“0 great Creator, why w r as our nature de- 
praved and forlorn? 

Who so defiled and made so vild whilst we 
were yet unborn? 

If it be just, and needs we must transgres- 
sors reckoned be, 

Thy mercy, Lord, to us afford, which sin- 
ners hath set free. 

170 

“Behold we see Adam set free and saved 
from his trespass, 

Whose sinful fall hath split us all and 
brought us to this pass. 

Canst thou deny us once to try, or grace 
to us to tender, 

When he finds grace before thy face, that 
was the chief offender?” 

171 

Then answered the Judge most dread, 
“God doth such doom forbid, 

That men should die eternally for what they 
never did. 
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But what you call old Adam’s fall, and 
only his trespass, 

You call amiss to call it his, both, his and 
yours it was. 

172 

“He was designed of all mankind to be a 
public head, 

A common root, whence all should shoot, 
and stood in all their stead. 

He stood and fell, did ill or well, not for 
himself alone, 

But for you all, who now Ins fall and 
trespass would disown. 

173 

“If he had stood, then all his brood had 
been established 

In God’s true love, never to move, nor 
once awry to tread; 

Then all his race my father’s grace should 
have enjoyed forever, 

And wicked sprites by subtle sleights could 
them have harmed never. 

174 

“Would you have grieved to have received 
through Adam so much good, 

As had been your forevermore, if he at 
first had stood? 

Would you have said, we ne’er obeyed, 
nor did thy laws regard ; 

It ill befits with benefits us, Lord, so to 
reward? 

175 

“Since then to share in his welfare you 
could have been content, 

You may with reason share in his treason 
and in the punishment. 

Hence you •were born in state forlorn with 
natures so depraved: 

Death was your due, because that you had 
thus yourselves behaved.” 


176 

“You think, ‘if we had been as he whom 
God did so betrust 

We to our cost would ne’er have lost all 
for a paltry Lust^’ 

Had you been made m Adam’s stead, you 
would like things have wrought, 

And so into the self-same woe yourselves 
and yours have brought. 

177 

“I may deny you once to try, or grace 
to you to tender, 

Though he finds grace before my face, who 
was the chief offender : 

Else should my grace cease to be grace, 
for it should not be free, 

If to release whom I should please, I have 
no liberty! 

178 

“If upon one what’s due to none I frankly 
shall bestow, 

And on the rest shall not think best com- 
passion’s skirt to throw, 

Whom injure I ? will you envy and grudge 
at others’ weal? 

Or me accuse, who do refuse yourselves to 
help and heal? 

179 

“Am I alone of w T hat’s my own, no master 
or no Lord? 

Or if I am, how can you claim what I to 
some afford? 

Will you demand grace at my hand, and 
challenge what is mine? 

Will you teach me whom to set free, and 
thus my grace confine? 

180 

“You sinners are, and such a share as 
sinners may expect, 

Such you shall have, for I do save none but 
mine own elect. 
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Yet to compare your sin with their who 
lived a longer time, 

I do confess yours is much less though every 
sin’s a crime. 

181 

“A crime it is, therefore in bliss you may 
not hope to dwell; 


TAYLOR 

But unto you I shall allow the easiest room 
in Hell.” 

The glorious King thus answering, they 
cease and plead no longer: 

Their consciences must needs confess his 
reasons are the stronger. . . . 


U45(?) ~ Edward Taylor ~ 1729 

SUPREME among the poets of 17th Century American Puritanism stands 
Edward Taylor. He was born in or near Coventry, England, probably in 1645. 
Arriving at Boston m 1668, he entered Harvard, from which he was graduated 
m 1671. Both a minister and a physician, he lived at Westfield, Mass., for 
fifty-eight years, married twice, was the father of a large family, and collected 
one of the most unusual libraries in the colonies, especially strong in expensive 
editions of the best European scholarship in “divinity.” In 1720 Harvard 
conferred upon him an honorary M.A. degree. Ezra Stiles, 18th Century 
worthy, was his grandson. 

Of the abundant poetry which Taylor wrote, it has so far been found that 
only one poem was published during his lifetime. Like Emily Dickinson, he 
apparently regarded publication as “the auction of the mind of man.” The 
Poetical Works of Edward Taylor was published for the first time in 1939, 
edited from his manuscripts by Thomas H. Johnson; the three poems included 
here have been taken from this volume, with some modernization of the texts. 

A master of “metaphysical conceits,” Taylor had, in Austin Warren’s 
phrase, the “baroque sensibility” characteristic of such English poets as Donne 
and Crashaw and Herbert. So creative was this sensibility that it was able to 
seize and express the essence of both the dogmatic and mystical phases of 
Puritan orthodoxy. Dogmatic or doctrinal Puritanism permeates that sequence 
of his poems that bears the title “Gods Determinations,” but the doctrine 
is transmuted beyond mere didacticism. From this sequence is taken the first 
of the following poems, its full title being “The Soule Bemoning Sorrow rowling 
upon a resolution to Seek Advice of Gods people.” Mysticism predominates in 
his “Sacramental Meditations,” which are here represented by “The Experience” 
and “Meditation Eighty-Two.” 

[From the short “Diary of Edward Taylor,” published in Proceedings of 
the Massachusetts Historical Society , XVIII (1881), 4-18, the following prose 
selection has been reprinted with some modernization of the text. His impres- 
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sions of his Atlantic voyage show a remarkable feeling for language and 
sensuous detail. The final incident of the “dove pigeon” entering the chamber 
window as Poe imagined that his raven did is one of the most memorable bits 
in any personal record of the colonial period. For to young Taylor the pigeon’s 
visitation was obviously fraught with symbolic meaning. “It was ominous 
surely” — not only of Clod’s grace bestowed, or in process of bestowal, but of 


something more — perhaps the “calling” 

From 

DIARY 

[1881 (written 1668)] 

THURSDAY, June 18. Morning foggy and 
misty; the wind southeast, but low. Many 
whales were heard m the morning about 
three o’clock, but not seen for the fog. 
About eight, I being between decks at 
study against Lord’s Day, was called to 
see one, for they heard one coming toward 
the ship, and when I got above deck I 
only heard his voice (winch was a rough, 
hoarse noise, blothermg m the water), but 
could not see him by reason of the misty 
fog. The fog being of continuance from 
Lord’s Day, we could not well see any fur- 
ther than we went ; but it pleased the Lord 
so far to answer our prayers as to clear the 
air in the afternoon, and to give us a fresh, 
gentle gale that made us slide on a great 
pace. We had a tide now again, which, 
when we came to it, they called a rippling, 
because the water by the running of the 
stream curled and rippled the top of the 
waves. . . . 

Wednesday, July 1. Day dark and driz- 
zly; wind fresh and northeasterly. We 
sailed west and northerly. There was a blue 
pigeon came and settled on the main-top - 
sail yard, which the boatswain shot, but 
as it fell it hit against the mainsail yard, 
and so was struck overboard. We saw a 
gannet, and after, some New England rock- 
weed on the water, which was like yellow 
mareblobs. 1 The wind was very high 
toward night, insomuch that we took down 
all our sails and lay by, lest we should be 
drove upon the shore before we were aware, 
and so suffer damage. About sunset we 
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saw a fish rise, spouting water out and 
leaping out of the water, as big as a huge 
horse. Some took it for a young whale, 
some for a grampus; our master, a thresh- 
er. . . . 

Saturday, July 4. Wind east by south; 
the day thick with fogs. We saw our con- 
sort on the head of us, and spake with him 
in the afternoon. We sailed faintly on, be- 
cause the day was so foggy. We sounded, 
and had some forty-five or forty fathoms 
water, and we saw many whale spouts. 
After the day clearing up, we saw land 
on both hands — Plymouth on the left, and 
Salem on the right — toward sunsetting. 
About five o’clock we saw the islands in 
our passage up to Boston. About eight I 
saw a flying creature like a spark of red 
fire (about the bigness of an humble-bee) 
fly by the side of the ship; and presently 
after, there flew another by. The men said 
they were fire-flies. About eleven or twelve 
o’clock I went to lie down to sleep on my 
cabin (for none went to bed because we 
were nigh our harbor, and waited to go 
ashore as soon as we cast anchor). But 
when I was dropped in a slumber there 
was a sad outcry made, insomuch that I 
was wakened with it in a fright, thinking 
the ship had been cast upon some rock; 
but the cause was this: there was a ketch 
at anchor, and coming to it, our men did 
so hoe the ship (for that is their word when 
they call to any in another ship), and there 
being a horse aboard, he leaped overboard 
into the sea. [It was] that they hooted 
at so, . . . 

July 7. I delivered a letter from Mr. 

1 Marsh marigolds. 
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Clarke, and another from his brother, 
Meadwel, to their kinsman, Mr. Hull, who 
invited me to his house till I had de- 
spatched my business and was settled in the 
college, and also to bring my chest to his 
warehouse. This gentleman would not be 
said nay, — therefore I was with him, and 
received much kindness from him. I con- 
tinued with him till I settled at Cambridge. 

About July 14, I went to Cambridge to 
speak with the President, who gave me 
encouragement. At night it thundered and 
lightened very dreadfully, insomuch that I 
had little rest for the flashes of light- 
ning. . . . 

About July 22 I went to Cambridge and 
lay at the President’s. At night it thun- 
dered, lightened, and rained very much; 
and as his son, Elnathan, and I were going 
to bed about ten or eleven o’clock in the 
night, as it rained there came a white 
peckled 2 dove pigeon, and flew against the 
easement of our chamber window, and there 
sat. 1 only being m bed, when I heard it 
was a pigeon got up, and so we opened the 
casement upon the dove so far as that we 
took him m, and when he was in, we would 
have caught him, and he ran from us and 
cooed and bristled at us. In the morning he 
was let out again. The President, when he 
heard it, said he would not (of any good) 
he should be hurt, for one should not hear 
of the like, it w'as ominous surely. 

July 23. I was admitted into the college. 

THE SOUL BEMOANING . . , 
[1939] 

Alas! my soul, product of breath divine 
For to illuminate a lump of slime. 

Sad providence ! Must thou below thus tent 
In such a cote as strangles with ill scent? 
Or in such sensual organs make thy 

stay, 5 

Which from thy noble end do make thee 
stray ? 

My nobler part, why dost thou lackey to 
The carnal whinmgs of my senses so? 

What ? thou become a page, a peasant! 
nay. 


A slave unto a dirty clod of clay ! 10 

Why should the kernel bring such cankers 
forth 

To please the shell as will devour them 
both? 

Why didst thou thus thy milkwhite robes 
defile 

With crimson spots of scarlet sms most 
vile? 

My muddy tent, why hast thou done so 
ill 15 

To court and kiss my soul, yet kissing 
kill? 

Why didst thou, whining, egg her thus 
away, 

Thy sensual appetite to satisfy? 

Art thou so safe and firm a cabinet 
As though thou soaking lie in nasty 

wet 20 

And m all filthy puddles, yet the thin 
Can ne’er drench through to stain the 
pearl therein? 

It’s no such thing! Thou’rt but a eawl- 
wrought case, 

And when thou fallst, thou foulst its shin- 
ing face; 

Or but her mudwalled lid which, wet by 
sin, 25 

Diffuseth all in her that enters in. 

One stain stains both, when both m one 
combine : 

A musty cask doth mar rich Malmsey wine 

Woe’s me! my mouldering heart! What 
must I do? 

When is my moulting time to shed my 
woe ? 30 

Oh! Woeful fall! what, fall from heavenly 
bliss 

To th’ bottom of the bottomless abyss? 
Above, an angry God! Below, black-blue 
Brimstony flames of hell where sinners rue! 
Behind, a trail of sins ! Before appear 35 
An host of mercies that abused were! 
Without, a raging devil! and within, 

A wracking conscience galling home for 
sin! 


2 Old form for "speckled.” 
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What ! Canst not find one remedy, my soul, 
On mercy’s file for me? Oh, search the 

roll. 40 

What! Freeze to death under such melting 
means 

Of grace’s golden, life-enliv’ning beams? 
What^ Not one hope? Alas! I hope there’s 
some, 

Although I know not in what way it come. 
Although there is no hope within my 

mind, 45 

I’ll force hope’s faculty till hope I find. 
Borne glimmerings of hope I hope to spy 
In mercy’s golden stacks, or remedy. 

I therefore am resolved a search to make 
And of the pious wise some counsel 

take. 50 

I’ll then in pensiveness myself apply 
To them in hope, but yet half hopelessly. 
Perhaps these thoughts are blessed motions, 
though 

From whence they are, as yet I do not 
know. - 

And if from Christ, oh, then, thrice 
* happy me! 55 

If not, I’st not be worser than I be. 

THE EXPERIENCE 
[1939] 

Oh! that I always breathed in such an air 
As I sucked m, feeding on sweet content ! 
Dished up unto my soul ev’n in that prayer 
Poured out to God over last sacrament. 
What beam of light rapt up my sight 
to find 5 

Me nearer God than ere came m my 

mind? 

Most strange it was! But yet more strange 
that shine 

Which filled my soul then to the brim 
to spy 

My nature with thy nature all divine 
Together joined in him that’s thou 
and I. 10 

Flesh of my flesh, bone of my bone: 

there’s run 

Thy godhead and my manhood in thy 
son. 


Oh ! that that flame which thou didst on me 
east 

Might me inflame and lighten ev’rywhere. 

Then Heaven to me would be less at last, 

So much of heaven I should have while 
here. 15 

Oh! Sweet though short 1 I’ll not forget 
the same. 

My nearness, Lord, to thee did me in- 
flame. 

I’ll claim my right: give place, ye angels 
bright, 

Ye further from the godhead stand 
than I, 

My nature is your Lord and doth unite 20 

Better than yours unto the Deity. 

God’s throne is first and mine is next, 
to you 

Only the place of waiting-men is due. 

Oh, that my heart thy golden harp might 
be, 

Well-tuned by glorious grace, that ev’ry 
string 25 

Screwed to the highest pitch might unto 
thee 

All praises wrapped m sweetest music 
bring. 

I praise thee, Lord, and better praise 
thee would, 

If what I had, my heart might ever hold. 

MEDITATION EIGHTY-TWO 
[1939] 

My tattered fancy and my ragged rhymes 

Teem leaden metaphors, which yet might 
serve 

To hum a little touching terrene shines. 

But spiritual life doth better fare 
deserve. 

This, thought on, sets my heart upon the 
rack, 5 

I fain would have this life but han’t its 
knack. 

Reason stands for it, moving to pursue’t 

But flesh and blood are elemental things 
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That sink me down, dulling my spirit’s 
fruit. 

Life animal a spiritual spark ne’er 
springs. 10 

But if thy altar’s coal enfire my heart, 

With this blessed life my soul will be 
thy spark. 

I’m common matter : Lord, thme altar make 
me, 

Then sanctify thme altar with thy blood. 

I’ll offer on’t my heart to thee. Oh! take 
me 15 

And let thy fire calcine mine altar’s wood, 

Then let thy spirit’s breath, as bellows 
blow, 

That this new-kindled life may flame and 
glow. 

Some life with spoon or trencher do main- 
tain 

Or suck its food through a small quill 
or straw, 20 

But make me, Lord, this life thou giv’st, 
sustain 

With thy sweet flesh and blood, by Gos- 
pel law. 

Feed it on Zion’s pasty plate-delights, 

I’d suck it from her candlestick’s sweet 
pipes. 

Need makes the oldwife trot; Necessity 25 

Saith I must eat this flesh and drink 
this blood, 

If not, no life’s m me that’s worth a fly; 

This mortal life, while here, eats mortal 
food 


That sends out influences to maintain 
A little while, and then holds back the 
same. 30 

But soul sweet bread is in God’s bakehouse 
made 

On Heaven’s high dresser-board and 
thoroughly baked, 

On Zion’s gridiron sapped in’ts dripping 
trade, 

That all do live that on it do partake, 

It’s flesh and blood even of the 
Deity ; 35 

None that do eat and drink it ever die! 

Have I a vital spark even of this fire? 

How dull am I ? Lord, let thy spirit blow 
Upon my coal until its heart is higher 
And I be quickened by the same, and 
glow. 40 

Here’s manna, angel food, to fatten them 
That I must eat or be a withered stem. 

Lord, make my faith thy golden quill where- 
through 

I vital spirits from thy blood may suck, 
Make faith my grinders, thy choice flesh 
to chew, 45 

My withered stock shall with frim 1 
fruits be stuck. 

My soul shall then in lively notes forth 
ring 

Upon her virginals 2 praise for this thing. 

1 Provincial phrase meaning “flourish- 
ing.” 

2 A 16th and 17th Century musical in- 
strument. 


i603(?) ~ Roger Williams ~ i683 

ON THE OCCASION of a boundary dispute between Connecticut and 
Rhode Island in 1670 — in the course of which men from Connecticut invaded a 
Rhode Island town, and Rhode Island officially incarcerated some of them — 
Roger Williams wrote a letter, *dated Providence, June 22, 1670, to Major 
Mason, a Connecticut magistrate. The present selection from this letter is 
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reprinted in a modernized text from Collections of the Massachusetts Historical 
Society, I (1792), 279-280. Williams here implies that New England Puritanism, 
despite its doctrinal professions, was actually too much of this world in its 
acquisitive propensities. He reveals, furthermore, the nature of his own 
Puritanism, still colored by the intransigeance of his “Seeker” days. It was 
not an Enthusiasm like that of Anne Hutchinson Nor was it, although a form 
of mysticism, the sort that found adequate expression for itself m the symbols 
of orthodoxy. Rather it was an uncompromising renunciant idealism, an extreme 
ascetic otherworldlmess, surprising m a man of Williams’ administrative abil- 
ities. Primitively Christian and neo-mediaeval was its radical and simplistic 
reduction of Christianity to the ethics of complete unselfishness and an attitude 
of total non-attachment toward any of the shadows on the wall of Plato’s cave. 

[For other selections from the writings of Roger Williams, see Book I, 
Parts 1 and 8.] 

LETTER TO MAJOR MASON Alas, Sir, in calm midnight thought*, 

[1792 (1670)] what are these leaves and flowers, and 

smoke, and shadows, and dreams of earthly 
HOWEVER you satisfy yourselves with the nothings, about which we poor fools and 
Pequot conquest; with the sealing of your children, as David saith, disquiet our- 
eharter some few weeks before ours; with selves m vain? Alas, what is all the scuffling 
the complaints of particular men to your of this world for but, come ivill you smoke 
colony, yet upon due and serious examma- it f What are all the contentions and wars 
tion of [the] matter, in the sight of God, of this world about, generally, but for 
you will find the business at bottom to be greater dishes and bowls of porridge, of 
... a depraved appetite after the great which, if we believe God’s spirit in scrip- 
vanities, dreams, and shadows of this van- ture, Esau and Jacob were types? Esau 
ishing life, great portions of land, land in will part with the heavenly birthright for 
this wilderness, as if men were in as great his supping, after his hunting, for god 
necessity and danger for want of great por- belly * and Jacob will part with his por- 
tions of land, as poor, hungry, thirsty sea- ridge for an eternal inheritance: 0 Lord, 
men have after a sick and stormy, a long give me to make Jacob’s and Marie’s choice, 
and starving passage. This is one of the which shall never be taken from me. 
gods of New England which the living and How much sweeter is the counsel of the 
most high eternal will destroy and famish, son of God, to mind first the matters of 
. . . Only this I must crave leave to say, his kingdom : to take no care for tomorrow" ; 
that it looks like a prodigy or monster that to pluck out, cut off, and fling away right 
countrymen among savages in a wilderness, eyes, hands, and feet rather than to be 
that professors of God and one mediator, of cast whole into hell fire : to consider the 
an eternal life, and that this is like a dream, ravens and the lilies whom an heavenly 
should pot be content with those vast and father so clothes and feeds • and the coun- 
large tracts which all the other colonies have sel of his servant Paul, to roll our cares, 
(like platters and tables full of dainties) for this life also, upon the most high lord, 
but pull and snatch away their poor neigh- steward of his people, the eternal God : to 
bors’ bit or crust : and a crust it is, and a be content with food and raiment : to mind 
dry hard one too, because of the natives’ not our own but every man the things of 
continual troubles, trials, and vexations. another,; yea and to suffer wrong and part 
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with what we judge is right, yea our lives, 
and, as poor women martyrs have said, as 
many as there be hairs upon our heads for 
the name of God and the son of God his 
sake. This is humanity, yea this is Chris- 
tianity. The rest is but formality and pic- 
ture, courteous idolatry and Jewish and 
Popish blasphemy against the Christian re- 
ligion, the Father of spirits, and Ins son the 
*Lord Jesus, Besides, Sir, the matter with 


us is not about these children’s toys of land, 
meadows, cattle, government, etc. But here, 
all over this colony, a great number of 
weak and distressed souls scattered are 
flying hither from Old and New England; 
the Most High and only wise hath in his 
infinite wisdom provided this country and 
this corner as a shelter for the poor and 
persecuted, according to their several per- 
suasions. . . . 


1639 ~ Increase Mather ~ 1723 

IN MOST OF the kinds of writing done by American Puritans, one con- 
stantly encounters references to Divine Providence. No other concept played so 
important a role in their daily experience and in their religious musings. I11 
factual narratives such as those of Bradford, Wmthrop, and Mrs. Rowlandson, 
in the “witchcraft papers,” in sermons, letters, and poetry, it crops up again 
and again to designate what to the Puritan was an omnipresent reality, both 
indispensable and indisputable. A heritage from European religious tradition, 
the concept of Providence, as it was interpreted in New England, embraced two 
different “operations” of Clod — one general, and the other particular or special. 
By his general providence, which was roughly synonymous with creation, God 
had brought into being the universe and all the agents — supernatural, natural, 
and human — by which its processes were kept going. He had also determined 
upon the covenant of Scripture and the sacrificial mediatory “passion 5 ’ of his 
son as means by which his foreordained ends for mankind might eventually be 
realized. So complex, however, was the enterprise of his created cosmos that 
he had to supplement his general providence and original determinations by a 
more specific superintendence. And this superintendence demonstrated, more 
than any other of his “operations , 55 his absolute sovereignty. By an act of special 
or particular providence, he might suspend the normal workings of things as 
carried on by his created agents, and interfere personally and miraculously to 
right some anomaly in human concerns or natural economy, or to hasten the 
occurrence of any event he desired, or to visit his wrath or grace or his fore- 
warnings upon this or that individual This special providence, which one 
American Puritan writer, Edward Johnson, preferred to call “wonder-working 
providence , 55 was so emphasized by the Puritans that they may be said, as Moses 
Coit Tyler has suggested, to have reduced God’s dealings with man to the 
category of the picayune and the microscopic. 

Despite the interest of many Puritans in studying nature scientifically to 
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arrive at a better understanding of God’s intentions in his works, their belief 
in “special providences” became ultimately an obstacle to the progress of 
science. It postulated suspension of natural cause and effect and supplied for 
certain phenomena a facile type of explanation which it was impious to bring 
into question or to inquire beyond. Long after intelligent New Englanders 
had greatly modified or even abandoned the concept of special providence, it 
flourished throughout America as one of the doctrinal “stand-bys” of evangelical 
sectarian Christianity Of the numerous attempts made by American Puritans 
to expound Providence, Increase Mather’s treatise, The Doctrine of Divine 
Providence , is one of the most comprehensive. 

Born in Dorchester, Mass., Increase Mather, the father of Cotton Mather, 
was one of the most distinguished Puritan intellectuals of the second generation. 
Receiving his B A. from Harvard in 1656 and his M.A. from Trinity College, 
Dublin, in 1658, he served as a minister in England, returned to Boston and 
married Maria Cotton, daughter of John Cotton, and thereafter entered on a 
career which, among its many honors, included a diplomatic mission to England, 
leadership m New England politics, and the presidency of Harvard College. 
A prolific writer, Increase published books on a wide variety of subjects. 
Although a considerable time before his death his power and influence as a 
pillar of orthodoxy had begun to decline, he had enough flexibility of character 
to meet, in part at least, the challenge of changing mores and new opinions. 

[The following selections, which have been modernized in text, separated 
by Roman numerals, and arranged in the order of their appearance in 
different portions of the treatise, are taken from the original edition.] 

From world should happen without him. The 

THE DOCTRINE OF DIVINE Scripture teacheth us to believe that the 

PROVIDENCE least as well as the greatest matters are 

[1684] ordered by him whose understanding is in- 

finite. His wisdom does extend to fowls of 
the air, and to the grass of the field, Mat. 

I 6. 26, 39; to the sparrows, and to every 

single sparrow; not one of them is killed 
THE PROVIDENCE of God is extended to without the ordering hand of divine provi- 
the least and most inconsiderable things that denee. Yea, it reach eth to the very hair 
happen in the world. Heathen philosophers upon the heads of men, Mat . 10. 29, 30, 
acknowledged that the God of heaven has which showeth that there is not the least 
an over-ruling providence in the great thing happening in the world without the 
affairs and concernments of this lower knowledge and providence of the most 
world, but not in lesser matters. They High. . . . 
could say, Non vacat exigms rebus adesse 

Jovi , [i.e.], the great God had something II 

else to do than to mind little matters, 

but they know not the Lord aught; he For as the world could not give itself a 
would not be God if the least thing in the being at first, so neither can it continue 
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itself m being. If the same hand which 
made all creatures should not preserve 

them, they would all presently return to 
their first nothing, Heb. 1. 3. Now that 
is Providence. Creation giveth primo esse , 
but providence giveth potro esse , as the 
schools express it. 1 The frame of nature 
would be dissolved the next moment, if 
there were not an hand of providence to 
uphold and govern all. To preserve and 
govern the world is too high a work for any 
mere creature to undertake. Inasmuch, 

then, as all creatures are preserved and 
kept in their order, it is because he that 
sitteth in heaven ruleth over all. A wheel 
must have a hand to gmide it or it will 
presently turn out of the way and fall to 
the ground, so, if there were not a divine 
hand to manage the wheel of providence, all 
things would run into confusion, and the 
world would come to ruin in one day. . . . 

Ill 

Sometimes there is a seeming contradic- 
tion m divine providence. Hence, m Ezeh . 
11. 16, ’tis said their appearance and their 


work was as it were a wheel in the middle 
of a wheel . The providences of God seem 
to interfere with one another sometimes. 
One providence seems to look this way, an- 
other providence seems to look that way, 
quite contrary one to another. Hence these 
works are marvelous. Yea, and that which 
adds to the wonderment is in that the works 
of God sometimes seem to run counter to 
his Word : so that there is dark and amazing 
intricacy in the ways of providence. There 
is a wheel within a wheel. Not only wise 
but good men have sometimes been put 
to a non-plus here. The God of Truth hath 
m his Word said it shall go well with the 
righteous and ill with the wicked, and yet 
he so orders things by his providence, as 
that the righteous see nothing but miserable 
days m this world and the vilest of men 
are at the same time m the highest pros- 
perity, Jer. 12. 1. The penman of the 
seventy-third psalm was sadly puzzled and 
had like to have lost himself with amaze- 
ment at this thing. . . . 


1 The distinction is between original 
existence and continuing existence . 


1663 « Cotton Mather ~ 172s 

INCREASE MATHER’S son, Cotton, born in Boston, was so precocious 
that at the age of twelve he could read, write, and speak Latin and had gone 
a good way toward mastering Greek and Hebrew. He overcame, like Demosthenes, 
a serious speech defect— stammering. With two degrees from Harvard, he was 
a minister at eighteen and soon rose to be his father’s colleague at the Second 
Church in Boston, one of the largest in the colonies. He served its congregation 
until his death. He was thrice married, had numerous children, and wrote so 
many books, tracts, and pamphlets — some five hundred in all — that he has 
proved a major problem to the modern bibliographer. Taking all knowledge 
for his province, he corresponded with learned men in many parts of Europe. 
A locus classicus of Puritan literary criticism, “Of Poetry and Style,” is to 
be found in his Manuductio ad Ministerium, a handbook for students of divinity, 
first printed in Boston in 1726 and reprinted in London in 1781 and 1789. 

Family difficulties, including the insanity of his third wife and the 
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profligacy of a son, gave his later intellectual activity certain curious nuances, 
hut did not materially inhibit its prodigiousness. Becoming a member of the 
Royal Society in 1713, he contributed scientific papers to its Transactions . 
Although his scientific interests helped launch the witchcraft mania of the early 
1690’s, they also led him to carry on a fight in 1721, with the help of his father, 
to promote smallpox inoculation. 

The mind of Cotton Mather was an omnivorous, inexhaustible receptacle 
of heterogeneous erudition ; hence many of his books have the motley, crochety, 
digressive, and encylopedic quality that distinguishes the writing of such 
English polymaths as Robert Burton and Sir Thomas Browne. 

[Two of his most remarkable productions are Magnaha Chnsti Americana , 
London, 1702, a vast ecclesiastical history of New England, and The Christian 
Philosopher , London, 1721, from which the following selections have been 
modernized in text by the present editors and supplied with a title indicative 
of Cotton’s unpredictable range of discourse even in brief compass. These 
selections, which occur in Essay XXXII, “Of Man,” illuminate the orthodox 
Puritans’ concept of revelation. For evidences of God’s will in creation, they 
looked not only to scripture, but also to nature and to human reason. In dis- 
cussing the trinity, Cotton Mather becomes involved in a notion of cor- 
respondence between the planes of the human and the supernatural that 
anticipates one of the central doctrines of later Transcendentalism — the cor- 
respondence between man’s inner life and the whole of nature ] 


OBSERVATIONS ON ATHEISM, 
NATURE, REASON, AND THE 
GOSPEL OP CHRIST 
[1721] 

ATHEISM is now for ever chased and 
hissed out of the world; everything in the 
world concurs to a sentence of banishment 
upon it. Ply, thou monster, and hide, and 
let not the darkest recesses of Africa itself 
be able to cherish thee ; never dare to show 
thyself in a world where everything stands 
ready to overwhelm thee! A Being that 
must be superior to matter, even the creator 
and governor of all matter, is everywhere 
so conspicuous that there can be nothing 
more monstrous than to deny the God that 
is above. No system of Atheism has ever 
yet been offered among the children of men 
but what may presently be convinced of 
such inconsistencies that a man must ri- 
diculously believe nothing certain before he 
can imagine them; it must be a system of 


things which cannot stand together ! A bun- 
dle of contradictions to themselves and to 
all common sense. I doubt it has been an 
inconsiderate thing to pay so much of a 
compliment to Atheism as to bestow solemn 
treatises full of learned arguments for the 
refutation of a delirious frenzy which ought 
rather to be put out of countenance with 
the most contemptuous indignation. And I 
fear such writers as have been at the pains 
to put the objections of Atheism into the 
most plausible terms, that they may have 
the honor of laying a devil when they have 
raised him, have therein done too unad- 
visedly. However, to so much notice of the 
raving Atheist we may condescend while 
we go along, as to tell him that for a man 
to question the Being of a God, who re- 
quires from us an homage of affection and 
wonderment and obedience to himself and 
a perpetual concern for the welfare of the 
human society for which he has in our 
formation evidently suited us, would be an 
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exalted folly, which undergoes especially 
two condemnations : it is first condemned by 
this, that every part of the universe is con- 
tinually pouring m something for the con- 
futing of it; there is not a corner of the 
whole world but what supplies a stone 
towards the infliction of such a death upon 
the blasphemy as justly belongs to it: and 
it has also this condemning of it, that men 
would soon become cannibals to one another 
by embracing it ; men being utterly destitute 
of any principle to keep them honest in the 
dark, there would be no integrity left in 
the world, but they would be as the fishes 
of the sea to one another, and worse than 
the creeping things, that have no ruler over 
them. Indeed from everything in the world 
there is this voice more audible than the 
loudest thunder to us: God hath spoken , 
and these two things have I heard ! First, 
believe and adore a glorious God , who has 
made all these things, and know thou that 
he will bring thee into judgment! And then 
be careful to do nothing but what shall be 
for the good of the community which the 
glorious God has made thee a member of. 
Were what God hath spoken duly regarded 
and were these two things duly complied 
with, the world would be soon revived into 
a desirable garden of God and mankind 
would be fetched up into very comfortable 
circumstances ; till then the world continues 
m a wretched condition, full of doleful 
creatures, with wild beasts crying m its 
desolate houses, dragons in its most pleasant 
palaces. And now declare, 0 everything that 
is reasonable, declare and pronounce upon 
it whether it be possible that maxims ab- 
solutely necessary to the subsistence and 
happiness of mankind can be falsities! 
There is no possibility for this, that cheats 
and lies must be so necessary that the ends 
which alone are worthy of a glorious God 
cannot be attained without having them 
imposed upon us! 

Having dispatched the Atheist with be- 
stowing on him not many thoughts, yet 
more than could be deserved by such an 
idiot, I will proceed now to propose two 
general strokes of piety, which appear to a 


Christian Philosopher as unexceptionable 
as any proposals that ever were made to 
him. 

First, the works of the glorious God ex- 
hibited to our view, ’tis most certain they do 
bespeak, and they should excite our ac- 
knowledgment of, his glories appearing in 
them: the great God is infinitely gratified 
in beholding the displays of his own in- 
finite power and wisdom and goodness in 
the works which he has made; but it is 
also a most acceptable gratification to him 
when such of his works as are the ra- 
tional beholders of themselves and of the 
rest shall with devout minds acknowledge 
his perfections, which they see shining 
there. Never does one endued with Reason 
do anything more evidently reasonable than 
when he makes everything that occurs to 
lnm in the vast fabric of the world an in- 
centive to some agreeable efforts and sal- 
lies of religion. . . . 

And then, secondly, the Christ of God 
must not be forgotten, who is the Lord of 
all. I am not ashamed of the Gospel of 
Christ, of which I will affirm constantly, 
that if the philosopher do not call it in, he 
paganizes and leaves the finest and bright- 
est part of his work unfinished. . . . 

We will add one thing more: though the 
one God in his three subsistences be the gov- 
ernor as well as the creator of the world, 
and so the son of God ever had what we call 
the natural government of the world, yet 
upon the fall of mankind there is a me- 
diatory kingdom that becomes expedient, 
that so guilty man and that which was lost 
may be brought to God; and the singular 
honor of this mediatory kingdom is more 
immediately and most agreeably assigned 
to the Son of God, who assumes the man 
Jesus into his own person and has all power 
in heaven and earth given to him ; all things 
are now commanded and ordered by the 
Son of God in the man upon the throne 
and this to the glory of the Father, by 
whom the mediatory kingdom is erected 
and so conferred. This peculiar kingdom, 
thus managed by the Son of God in our 
Jesus, will cease when the illustrious ends 
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of it are all accomplished, and then the Son 
of God, no longei having such a distinct 
kingdom of his own, shall return to those 
eternal circumstances, wherein he shall 
reign With the Father and the Holy Spirit, 
one God, blessed for ever In the mean time, 
what creatures can we behold without being 
obliged to some such doxology as this 0 son 
of God, incarnate and enthroned m my 
Jesus , this is pai t of thy dominion f What a 
great king art thou, and what a name hast 
thou above eveiy name, and how vastly ex- 
tended is thy dominion f Dominion and fear 
is with thee , and there is no number of thine 
armies ! All the inhabitants of the earth , 
and their most puissant emperors, aie to 
be reputed as nothing befoie thee 1 
I will finish with a speculation which my 
most valuable Dr Cheyne 1 has a little 
more laigely prosecuted and cultivated 
All intelligent compound beings have 
then whole entertainment m these three 
pnnciples, the desue, the object, and the 
sensation arising fiom the congruity be- 
tween them, this analogy is preseived full 
and clear tlnough the spiritual world, yea, 
and through the material also, so um ver- 
sa! and perpetual an analogy can anse from 
nothing but its pattern and archetype m the 
infinite God or Maker, and could we carry 
it up to the source of it, we should find 
the trinity of persons in the eternal God- 
head admirably exhibited to us In the God- 
head we may first apprehend a desire, an 
infinitely active, ardent, powerful thought, 
proposmg of satisfaction, let this repre- 
sent God the Faihei but it is not pos- 
sible for any object but God Hnnself to 
satisfy Himself and fill His desue of hap- 
piness, therefore He Himself reflected m 


upon himself, and contemplating His own 
infinite perfections, even the brightness of 
His glory and the express image of His 
pei son, mnst answei tins glorious inten- 
tion , and this may represent to us God the 
Son Upon tins contemplation, wheiem 
God Himself does behold and possess 
and enjoy Himself, theie cannot but 
arise a love, a joy, an acquiescence of 
God Himself within Himself and worthy 
of a God, this may shadow out to us 
the third and the last of the principles 
m this mysterious ternary, that is to say, 
the Holy Spirit Though these tlnee rela- 
tions of the Godhead m itself, when derived 
analogically down to creatures, may ap- 
pear but modifications of a real subsistence, 
yet m the supreme infinitude of the Drvmc 
Nature they must be infinitely leal and 
living principles Those which aie but re- 
lations when tiansf cried to cieated beings 
are glorious realities m the infinite God 
And m this view of the Holj Trinity, low 
as it is, it is impossible the Son should be 
without the Father, oi the Father without 
the Son, or both without the Holy Spirit, 
it is impossible the Son should not be neces- 
sarily and eternally begotten of the Fathei 
or that the Holy Spirit should not neces- 
sarily and eternally proceed both from Him 
and from the Son. Thus from what occurs 
throughout the whole creation, Eeason 
forms an impel feet idea of this mcom- 
piehensible mystery 

But it is time to stop here, and indeed 
how can we go any furthei J 


1 Dr George Cheyne’s Philosophical 
Pnnciples of Religion, Natural and Be - 
vealed (London, 1715) is the source of this 
“speculation ” 
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1703 ~ Jonathan Edwards ~ 


THREE OP the most complex and interesting minds among American 
men of letters before 1800 were those of Jonathan Edwaids, Benjamin Franklin, 
and Thomas Paine, although they weie minds of an entirely different cast 
Son of the Rev Timothy Edwards and grandson of the Rev Solomon Stoddard, 
Edwards was bom at East Windsor, Connecticut His precocious interest m 
both science and philosophy was soon supplemented by a desire to excel m 
theology After his graduation from Yale m 1720, he spent two more years 
mastering the intricacies of the latter study In 1723, a convert to Calvinism, 
lie was minister of a Presbyterian church m New York City, and m 1724 
xeturned to Yale as a tutor When his academic career was interrupted by 
illness, he became the colleague of his grandfather m the pastoiate at Northamp- 
ton, Mass He marned Saiah Pierrepont m July, 1727 

In the 1730’s and the eailv 1740’s Edwards’ fervid and sometimes bnmstony 
preaching was one of the stimuli to a revival of icligion throughout New England 
known as “the G-ieat Awakening” and destined to have its counterparts m other 
sections of the country as the century advanced Thereafter his reputation as a 
theologian steadily increased, bulwarked by his series of publications Dissension, 
however, eventually broke out m his pastorate over minutiae of doctrine and 
polity, and reached a climax when Edwards sought to curb among the young 
m his congregation the reading of allegedly indecent hooks dealing with the 
seeiets of the midwife’s ait Dismissed m 1750 from his Northampton church, 
Edwaids became vntually an exile m the Western Massachusetts frontier 
settlement of Stockbndge, where he served as pastor of the church and mis- 
sionary to the Indians In 1757 he was chosen president of the College of New 
Jersey, now Pnnceton, to succeed his son-in-law, the Rev Aaron Bun, father 
of the Aaron Bun of later historical notoriety. Assuming Ins new duties m 
January, 1758, President Edwards died m March of that year after an inocula- 
tion against smallpox, leaving among the xm written masterpieces of literature 
his projected History of the Woih of Redemption , which he planned to be the 
crowning achievement of his career as theologian 

Without this unwritten all-embracing Summa, Edwards’ published work 
remains of immense significance m the development of American religious 
thought In seeking to leestabhsk the mam doctrines of Calvinism on a 
philosophic basis that would make them acceptable to the 18th Century, he 
was perhaps most successful m his closelj reasoned A Careful and Strict 
Enquiry , into the Modem Prevailing Notions of that Freedom of Will which 
is supposed to be Essential to Moral Agency, Vertue and Vice , Reward and 
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Punishment, Piaise and Blame , Boston, 1754 Yet, in his hands, the tradition 
of Puritanism was subtly transformed 

[For one thing, its mystical strain appealed strongly to his sensibility 
This is stiikmgly apparent m a brief tribute to his wife-to-be, Sarah Pierrepont, 
written m 1723 upon a blank leaf m a book and first printed m S E Dwights 
Life m Edwards 5 Works, 1829, Vol I It is also apparent m his “Personal 
Narrative,” written some time after January, 1739, and first printed m Samuel 
Hopkins 5 Life and Character, Boston, 1765 Of his numerous writings that grew 
out of his experience m “the G-reat Awakening, 55 the most mature is A Treatise 
Concerning Religious Affections, Boston, 1746, here his mysticism leads him 
to exalt a religion of the heart above a mere religion of the head, as is shown 
by the third of the following selections, which is taken from this treatise and 
supplied with a title by the present editors Finally, Edwards 5 metaphysical 
bent caused him to conceive of God as a kind of supreme creative artist 
producing the universe out of that “obscure inner necessity 55 to express him- 
self which, according to Joseph Conrad, is the source of all works of art This 
bizarre phase of Edwards 5 thinking emerges m his posthumous Concerning 
the End foi which God Created the World, published with his The Nature of 
Ttue Virtue under the title Two Dissertations, Boston, 1765 The last of the 
following selections is from this work, with a title supplied by the present 
editors ] 


SARAH PIERREPONT 
[1829 (written 1723)] 

THEY SAY there is a young lady m [New 
Haven] who is beloved of that Great Being, 
who made and rales the world, and thaf 
there are certain seasons m which this 
Great Being, in some way or other in- 
visible, comes to her and fills her mind with 
exceeding sweet delight, and that she hardly 
cares for anything, except to meditate on) 
him — that she expects after a while to be 
received up where he is, to be raised up 
out of the world and caught up mto heaven , 
being assured that he loves her too well to 
let her remain at a distance from him al- 
ways There she is to dwell with him, and 
to be ravished with his love and delight 
forever Therefore, if you present all the 
world before her, wth the richest of its 
treasures, she disregards it and cares not 
for it, and is unmindful of any pam or 
affliction She has a strange sweetness in 
her mind, and singular punty m her af- 


fections, is most just and conscientious m 
all her conduct , and you could not persuade 
her to do any thing wrong or sinful, if you 
would give her all the world, lest she should 
offend this Great Being She is of a won- 
derful sweetness, calmness and universal 
benevolence of mind, especially after this 
Great God has manifested himself to her 
mind She will sometimes go about from 
place to place, singing sweetly, and seems 
to be always full of joy and pleasure, and 
no one knows for what She loves to be 
alone, walking in the fields and groves, 
and seems to have some one invisible always 
conversing with her 

From 

PERSONAL NARRATIVE 
[1765] 

I HAD a variety of concerns and exercises 
about my soul from my childhood , but had 
two more remarkable seasons of awakening, 
before I met with that change by which 
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I was brought to those new dispositions, 
and that new sense of things, that I have 
since had The first time was when 1 was a 
boy, some yeais before I went to college, 
at a time of remarkable awakening m my 
fathei’s congregation I was then very much 
affected foi many months, and concerned 
about the things of religion, and my souks 
salvation, and was abundant m duties I 
used to pray fh e times a day m secret, and 
to spend much time m religious talk with 
other boys, and used to meet with them to 
pray togcthei I experienced I know not 
what kind of delight m leligion My mind 
was much engaged m it, and had much 
self-righteous pleasure, and it was my de- 
light to abound m religious duties I with 
some of my school-mates joined togethei, 
and built a booth m a swamp, m a very 
retired spot, foi a place of player And be- 
sides, I had pai titular secret places of my 
own in the woods, where I used to letire 
by myself, and w r as fiom time to time much 
affected M> affections seemed to be lively 
and easily moved, and I seemed to be in my 
element when engaged m leligious duties 
And I am ready to think, many aie deceived 
with such affections, and such a kind of 
delight as I then had m religion, and mis- 
take it for giaee 

But m process of time, my convictions 
and affections wore off, and I entirely lost 
all those affections and delights and left 
off secret prayer, at least as to any con- 
stant performance of it, and returned like 
a dog to his vomit, and went on m the ways 
of sin Indeed I was at times very uneasy, 
especially towards the latter part of my 
time at college, when it pleased God, to 
seize me with the pleurisy, m which he 
brought me nigh to the grave, and shook 
me ovei the pit of hell And yet, it was not 
long after my recovery, before I fell again 
into my old ways of sm But God would 
not suffer me to go on with my quietness, 
I had great and violent inward struggles, 
till, after many conflicts, with wicked in- 
clinations, repeated resolutions, and bonds 
that I laid myself undei by a kind of vows 
to God, I was brought wholly to break 


off all foimei wicked wa\ s, and all ways of 
known outward sm, and to apply myself 
to seek salvation, and practice many reli- 
gious duties , but without that kind of affec- 
tion and delight which I had foimorly ex- 
pel lenced My concern now wi ought more 
by mwaid struggles and conflicts, and self- 
leflections I made seeking my sab ation the 
mam business of my hfe But yet, it seems 
to me, I sought after a miserable mannei , 
which has made me sometimes since to 
question, whether ever it issued m that 
which was saving, being ready to doubt, 
whethei such miserable seeking evei suc- 
ceeded I was indeed brought to seek salva- 
tion in a manner that I never was befoie, 
I felt a spmt to pait with all things m the 
world, foi an interest m Chiist — M} con- 
cern continued and prevailed, with man} 
exeicismg thoughts and inward struggles, 
but yet it never seemed to be piopei to ex- 
piess that toncem by the name of tenoi. 
From my childhood up, my mind had 
been full of objections against the doctnne 
of God’s sovereignty, m choosing whom he 
would to eternal life, and rejecting whom 
he pleased, leaving them eternally to pol- 
ish, and be evei lastingly tormented in hell 
It used to appeal like a hornble doctnne 
to me But I lemember the tune very well, 
when I seemed to be com meed, and fully 
satisfied, as to this sovereignty of God, 
and Ins justice in thus eternally disposing 
of men, according to his sovereign pleasure. 
But never could give an account, how, or 
by what means, I was thus convinced, not 
m the least imagining at the time, nor a 
long time after, that there was any ex- 
traordinary influence of God’s Spirit in it , 
but only that now I saw further, and my 
leason apprehended the justice and rea- 
sonableness of it However, my mind rested 
m it, and it put an end to all those cavils 
and objections And there has been a won- 
derful alteration m my mmd, with respect 
to the doctrine of God’s sovereignty, from 
that day to this ; so that I scarce ever have 
found so ipuch as the rising of an objec- 
tion against it, m the most absolute sense, 
in God’s shewing ineicy to whom he wnll 
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show max u\ , and hardening whom lie will 
GodS absolute sovereignty and justice, with 
respect to salvation and damnation, is what 
my mind seems to lest assuied of, as much 
as of any tiling that I see with mv eyes, 
at least it is so at times But I ha\ e often, 
since that first comiction, had quite another 
kind of sense of God’s sovereignty than I 
had then I have often since had not only 
a conviction, but a delightful conviction 
The doctnne has very often appeared ex- 
ceeding pleasant, blight, and sweet 

Absolute sovereignty is what I love to 
ascribe to God But mj fust conviction was 
not so 

The fiist instance that I lemembei of that 
sort of inward, sweet delight m God and 
divine thing’s that I have lived much m 
since, was on reading those words, 1 Tim 
1 17 Now unto the Kmg eternal , immortal , 
invisible , the only wise God , be honoi and 
gloiy foiever and evci, Amen As I lead 
the words, there came into my soul, and 
was as it weie diffused through it, a sense 
of the gloiy of the Divine Being, a new 
sense, quite diff ei ent from any thing I 
ever experienced before Never any woids 
of scripture seemed to me as these words 
did I thought within myself, how excellent 
a being that was, and how happy I should 
be, if I might enjoy that God, and be 
wrapt up m heaven, and be as it weie swal- 
lowed up m him forever' I kept saying, 
and as it were singing ovei these words of 
henpture to myself, and went to pray to 
God that I might enjoy him, and prayed m 
a manner quite different from what I used 
to do, with a new soit of affection But 
it never came into my thought, that there 
was any thing spiritual, oi of a saving 
nature m this 

From about that time, I began to have a 
new kind of apprehensions and ideas of 
Christ, and the work of redemption, and 
the glorious way of salvation by him An 
inward, sweet sense of these things, at 
tunes, came into my heart, and my soul 
was led away m pleasant news and con- 
templations of them And my mind was 
greatly engaged to spend my time m read- 


ing and meditating on Clnist, on the beauty 
and excellency of his peison, and the lovely 
way of salvation by fiee grace m lnm I 
found no books so delightful to me, as those 
that heated of these subjects Those woids, 
Cant n 1, used to be abundantly with me, 
1 am the Bose of Shat on, and the Lily of 
the valleys The words seemed to me, 
sweetly to lepiesent the loveliness and 
beauty of Jesus Chnst The whole book of 
Canticles used to be pleasant to me, and 
I used to be much m loading it, about 
that time, and found, fiom tune to tune, 
an inward sweetness, that would cany me 
away, m my contemplations This I know 
not how to express otherwise, than by a 
calm, sweet absti action of soul from all the 
concerns of this woild, and sometimes a 
land of vision, oi fixed ideas and imag- 
inations, of being alone m the mountains, 
oi some solitary wilderness, fai fiom all 
mankind, sweetly eonveismg with Christ, 
and wiapt and swallowed up m God The 
sense I had of divine things, would often of 
a sudden kindle up, as it were, sweet burn- 
ing m my heart, an ardor of soul, that 1 
know not how to express 

Not long aftei I began to experience 
these things, I gave an account to my fathei 
of some things that had passed m my mmd 
I was pretty much affected by the discourse 
we had together, and when the discourse 
was ended, I walked abroad alone, m a 
solitary place in my father’s pastuie for 
contemplation And as I was walking there 
and looking up on the sky and clouds, theie 
came into my mind so sweet a sense of the 
glorious majesty and grace of God, that I 
know not how to express I seemed to sec 
them both m a sweet conjunction, majesty 
and meekness joined together, it was a 
gentle, and holy majesty, and also a ma- 
jestic meekness, a high, great, and holy 
gentleness 

After this my sense of divine things 
gradually increased, and became more and 
more lively, and had more of that inward 
sweetness The appearance of every thing 
was altered, theie seemed to be, as it were, 
a calm, sweet east, or appearance of divine 
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glory, m almost every thing God’s excel- 
lency, his wisdom, Ins purity and love, 
seemed to appear m every thing, m the 
sun, moon, and stais, m the clouds, and 
blue sky, m the glass, flowers, trees, in the 
water, and all nature , wlneh used greatlv to 
fix my mind I often used to sit and view 
the moon foi continuance, and m the day, 
spent much time m viewing the clouds and 
sky, to behold the sweet glory of God m 
these things, m the mean time, singing 
forth, with a low voice, my contemplations 
of the Cieator and Redeemer And scarce 
any thing, among all the works of nature, 
was so delightful to me as thunder and 
lightning, formerly, nothing had been so 
terrible to me Before, I used to be uncom- 
monly terrified with thundei, and to be 
struck with tenor when I saw a thunder 
stoim using, but now, on the contrary, it 
lejoiced me I felt God, so to speak, at the 
first appearance of a thunder storm, and 
used to take the opportunity, at such times, 
to fix myself m order to view the clouds, 
and see the lightnings play, and hear the 
ma]estic and awful voice of God’s thunder, 
which oftentimes was exceedingly entei tam- 
ing, leading me to sweet contemplations of 
my great and glorious God While thus en- 
gaged, it always seemed natural to me to 
sing, or chant for my meditations, or, to 
speak my thoughts m soliloquies with a 
singing voice 

I felt then gieat satisfaction, as to my 
good state, but that did not content me 
I had vehement longings of soul after God 
and Christ, and aftei more holiness, where- 
with my heart seemed to be full, and ready 
to break, which often brought to my mind 
the words of the Psalmist, Psal cxix 28 
My soul bieaketh for the longing it hath 
I often felt a mourning and lamenting m 
my heart, that I had not turned to God 
sooner, that I might have had more time to 
grow m grace My mind was greatly fixed 
on divine things, almost perpetually m the 
contemplation of them I spent most of my 
time m thinking of divine thing’s, yeai after 
3 ear, often walking alone m the woods, 
and solitary places, foi meditation, solilo- 


quy, and piayei, and converse with God, 
and it was always my manner, at such 
times, to sing forth my contemplations I 
was almost constant!} m ejaculatory pra} er 
wherever I w r as Prayei seemed to be natu- 
lal to me, as the breath by which the in- 
ward burnings of my heait had vent The 
delights which I now felt in the things of 
leligion, were of an exceedingly differ ont 
land from those before mentioned, that I 
had when a bo\ r , and what I then had no 
more notion of, than one bom blind has of 
pleasant and beautiful colois They weie of 
a moie mwaid, puie, soul-ammatmg and re- 
freshing nature Those former delights 
never reached the heart, and did not arise 
fiom any sight of the divine excellency of 
the things of God , or any taste of the soul- 
satisfymg and life-giving good theie is m 
them 

My sense of divine things seemed grad- 
ually to increase, until I wont to preach 
at New Yoik, which was about a 3 ear and a 
half after the } 7 began, and while I was 
theie, I felt them, veiy sensibly, m a highei 
degree than I had done before My long- 
ings after God and holiness, were much in- 
creased Pure and humble, holy and heav- 
enly Christianity, appeared exceedingly ami- 
able to me I felt a burning desire to be 
m every thing a complete Christian, and 
conform to the blessed image of Christ, 
and that I might live, in all things, ac- 
cording to the pure and blessed lules of the 
gospel I had an eager thirsting after prog- 
ress m these tlnngs, which put me upon 
pursuing and pressmg after them It was 
my continual strife day and night, and con- 
stant inquiry, how I should, be more holy, 
and live moie holily, and more becoming a 
child of God, and a disciple of Christ I 
now sought an increase of grace and holi- 
ness, and a holy life, with much more ear- 
nestness, than ever I sought grace before I 
had it I used to be continually examining 
myself, and studying and confining foi 
likely wa}s and means, how I should live 
holily, with far greater diligence and ear- 
nestness, than e\ei I pursued any thing 111 
my life, but yet with too great a depend- 
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cnee on my own strength, which afteiwaxds 
proved a great damage to me My experi- 
ence had not then taught me, as it has 
done since, my extreme feebleness and im- 
potence, every manner of way, and the 
bottomless depths of secret eonuption and 
deceit there was in my heart However, I 
went on with my eager pursuit after more 
holiness, and conformity to Christ 

The heaven I desned was a heaven of 
holiness, to be with God, and to spend my 
eternity in divine love, and holy communion 
with Christ My mmd was very much taken 
up with contemplations on heaven, and the 
enjoyments theie, and living there m per- 
fect holiness, humility and love And it 
used at that time to appear a gTeat part of 
the happiness of heaven, that there the 
saints could expiess their love to Christ 
It appealed to me a great clog and bur- 
den, that what I felt withm, I could not 
expiess as I desired The mwaid aidoi of 
my soul, seemed to be hindered and pent 
up, and could not freely flame out as it 
would I used often to think, how m heaven 
this principle should freely and fully vent 
and expiess itself Heaven appealed ex- 
ceedingly delightful, as a world of love, 
and that all happiness consisted m living 
m pure, humble, heavenly, divine love 
I lemember the thoughts I used then to 
have of holiness, and said sometimes to 
myself, “I do eeitamly know that I love 
holiness, such as the gospel piescubes 97 It 
appeared to me, that there was nothing m 
it but what was ravishingly lovely, the 
highest beauty and amiableness — a divine 
beauty, fax purer than any thing here upon 
earth, and that every thing else was like 
mire and defilement, m comparison of it. 
Holiness, as I then wiote down some of 
my contemplations on it, appeared to me to 
be of a sweet, pleasant, charming, serene, 
calm nature, which brought an inexpres- 
sible purity, bnghtness, peacefulness and 
ravishment to the soul. In other words, that 
it tnade the soul like a field 01 garden of 
God, with all manner of pleasant flowers, 
all pleasant, delightful, and undisturbed, 
enjoying a sweet calm, and the gently 


\ivifyiiig beams of the sun The soul of a 
tiue Chu&tian, as I then wrote my 
meditations, appealed like such a little 
white flower as we see in the spung of the 
year , low and humble on the ground, 
opening its bosom to leceive the pleasant 
beams of the sun’s gloiy, rejoicing as it 
weie m a calm laptuie, diffusing around a 
sweet fragraney, standing peacefully and 
lovingly, in the midst of other flowers 
round about, all in like maimer opening 
then bosoms, to drink m the light of the 
sun There was no part of creature holi- 
ness, that I had so great a sense of its 
loveime&s, as humihtv, brokenness of heart 
and poveity of spmt, and there was no til- 
ing that I so earnestly longed for My 
heait panted aftei this, to lie low before 
God, as m the dust, that I might be noth- 
ing, and that God might be all, that I 
might become as a little child 

While at New Yoik, I was sometimes 
much affected with reflections on my past 
life, considenng how late it was befoie I 
began to be truly religious , and how 
wickedly I had lived till then, and once so 
as to weep abundantly, and foi a consid- 
erable time together 

On January 12, 1723, I made a solemn 
dedication of myself to God, and wrote it 
down, giving up myself, and all that I had 
to God, to be for the future m no respect 
my own, to act as one that had no light 
to himself, m any respect And solemnly 
vowed to take God foi my whole poition 
and felicity, looking on nothing else as 
any part of my happiness, noi acting as if 
it were, and his law for the constant rule 
of my obedience, engaging to fight with 
all my might, against the world, the flesh 
and the devil, to the end of my life But 
I have reason to be infinitely humbled, 
when I consider how much 1 have failed of 
answering ray obligation 

I had then abundance of sweet lehgious 
conversation in the family wheie I lived, 
with Mr John Smith and his pious mother 
My heait was knit m affection to those m 
whom weie appeal ances of true piety, and 
I could beax the thoughts of no othei com- 
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jiamons, but such as were holy, and the 
disciples of the blessed Jesus I had great 
longings for the advancement of Christ’s 
kingdom m the world , and my secret 
prayer used to be, m great part, taken up 
m praying foi it If I heard the least 
hint of any thing that happened, m any 
part of the world, that appeared, m some 
lespect 01 other, to have a favorable aspect 
on the interest of Christ’s kingdom, ray soul 
eagerly catehed at it, and it would much 
animate and refresh me I used to be eager 
to read public news letters, mainly for that 
end, to see if I could not find some news 
favorable to the interest of religion m the 
world 

I very frequently used to retire into a 
solitaiy place, on the banks of Hudson’s 
mer, at some distance fiom the city, for 
contemplation on divine things, and secret 
converse with God, and had many sweet 
houis thcie Sometimes Mr Smith and I 
walked there together, to converse on the 
things of God, and our comersation used 
to turn much on the advancement of 
Christ’s kingdom m the world, and the 
glorious things that God would accomplish 
tor his church m the latter days I had 
then, and at othoi times the greatest de- 
light m the holy seuptures, of any book 
whatsoever Oftentimes m leading it, every 
word seemed to touch my heait I felt a 
harmony between something m my heart, 
and those sweet and powerful words I 
seemed often to see so much light exhibited 
by every sentence, and such a refreshing 
food communicated, that I could not get 
along m reading, often dwelling long on 
one sentence, to see the wonders contained 
m it , and yet almost every sentence 
seemed to be full of wonders 

I came away from New York m the 
month of April, 1723, and had a most 
bitter parting with Madam Smith and her 
son My heart seemed to sink within me 
at leaving the family and city, where I 
had enjoyed so many sweet and pleasant 
days I went from New York to Weathers- 
field, by watei, and as I sailed away, I 
kept sight of the city as long as I could 


How even, that night, aftei this sonowful 
parting, I was greatly comforted m God 
at Westchester, where we went ashore to 
lodge, and had a pleasant time of it all 
the \oyage to Sav brook It was sweet to 
me to think of meeting deal Christians m 
heaven, where we should ne\er part moie 
At Saybrook we went ashore to lodge, on 
Saturday , and there kept the Sabbath , 
where I had a sweet and refreshing sea- 
son, walking alone m the fields 
After I came home to Windsor, I le- 
mained much m a like frame of mind, as 
when at New York, only sometimes I felt 
my heait read} to sink with the thoughts 
of my friends at New Yoik My support 
was m contemplations on the heavenly 
state, as I find m my Diary of May 1, 
1723 It was a comfoit to think of that 
state, where there is fulness of joy, where 
reigns hea\enly, calm, and delightful love, 
without alloy, where there are continually 
the dearest expressions of this love, where 
is the enjoyment of the persons loved, 
without ever parting, wheie those persons 
who appeal so loveh m tins woild, will 
really be mexpicssibh more lovely and 
full of love to us And how swoelly will 
the mutual lovers join together to smg the 
praises of God and the Lamb* How will 
it fill us with jov to flunk, that this en- 
joyment, these sweet exercises will never 
cease, but will last to all eternity 1 I con- 
tinued much m the same frame, m the 
geneial, as when at New York, till I went 
to New Hayen as tutor to the college, 
particularly once at Bolton, on a journey 
from Boston, while walking out alone m 
the fields After I went to New Haven I 
sunk m leligion, my mmd being diverted 
from my eager pursuits aftei holiness, by 
some affairs that gieatlv perplexed and 
distracted my thoughts 
In September, 1725, I was taken ill at 
New Hayen, and while endeavoring to go 
home to Windsor, was so ill at the North 
Village, that I could go no fuither, where 
I lay sick for about a quarter of a year 
In tins sickness God was pleased to visit 
me again with the sweet influences of his 
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Spirit My mind was greatly engaged there 
m divine, pleasant contemplations, and 
longings of soul I observed that those 
who watched with me, would often be 
looking out wishtulh foi the morning , 
which brought to my mind those woids of 
the Psalmist, and which my soul with de- 
light made its own language, My soul 
waiteth foi the Loid, more than they that 
watch foi the morning , I say, moie than 
they that watch for the morning, and when 
the light of day came m at the windows, 
it refreshed my soul from one morning to 
another It seemed to be some image of the 
light of God’s glory 

I remember, about that time, I used 
greatly to long for the conversion of some 
that I was concerned with, I could gladly 
honor them, and with delight be a seivant 
to them, and lie at their feet, if they were 
but truly holy But, some time aftei this, 
I was again greatly diverted m my mind 
with some temporal concerns that exceed- 
ingly took up my thoughts, greatly to the 
wounding of my soul , and went on through 
various exeicises, that it would be tedious 
to relate, which gave me much moie experi- 
ence of my own heart, than ever I had 
before 

Since I came to this town, I have often 
had sweet complacency m God, m views 
of his glorious peifections and the excel- 
lency of Jesus Christ God has appeared 
to me a glorious and lovely being, chiefly 
on the account of his holiness The holi- 
ness of God has always appeared to me 
the most lovely of all his attributes The 
doctrines of God’s absolute sovereignty, 
and free grace, m shewing mercy to whom 
he would shew mercy, and man’s absolute 
dependence on the operations of God’s 
Holy Spirit, have very often appeared to 
me as sweet and glorious doctrines 

Once as I rode out mto the woods for 
my health, m 1737, having alighted from 
my horse m a retired place, as my manner 
commonly has been, to walk for divine 
contemplation and prayer, I had a view 
that for me was extraordinary, of the glory 
of the Son of God, as Mediator between 


God and man, and his wondeiful, great, 
full, pure and sweet grace and love, and 
meek and gentle condescension This grace 
that appeared so calm and sweet, ap- 
pealed also gioat above the heavens The 
pei son of Christ appealed ineffably excel- 
lent with an excellency gieat enough to 
swallow up all thought and conception — 
winch continued as near as I can judge, 
about an hour, which kept me the greater 
part of the time m a flood of tears, and 
weeping aloud I felt an ardency of soul 
to be, what I know not otherwise how to 
express, emptied and annihilated, to lie m 
the dust, and to be full of Chnst alone, 
to love him with a holy and pure love, to 
trust m him, to live upon him, to serve 
and follow him, and to be perfectly sanc- 
tified and made pure, with a divine and 
heavenly punty I have, several other 
times, had views very much of the same 
nature, and which have had the same 
effects 

I have many times had a sense of the 
glory of the third person m the Timity, 
m his office of Sanctifier , rn hrs holy 
operatrons, eommumcatrng divrne lrght and 
life to the soul God, m the communica- 
tions of his Holy Spirit, has appeared as 
an infinite fountain of divine glory and 
sweetness, being full, and sufficient to fill 
and satisfy the soul, pouring foitli itself 
m sweet communications , like the sun m 
its glory, sweetly and pleasantly diffusing 
light and life And I have sometimes had 
an affecting sense of the excellency of the 
word of God, as a word of life, as the 
light of life; a sweet, excellent, life-giving 
word, accompanied with a thirsting after 
that word, that it might dwell nehly m 
my heart 

Often, since I lived m this town, I have 
had very affecting views of my own sin- 
fulness and vileness, very frequently to 
such a degree as to hold me ra a kind 
of loud weeping, sometimes for a consid- 
erable time together, so that I have often 
been forced to shut myself up I have had 
a vastly greater sense of my own wicked- 
ness, and the badness of my own heart, 
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than exer I had before my conveision It 
has often appeared to me, that if God 
should mark iniquity against me, I should 
appeal the very worst of all mankind, 
of all that have been, since the beginning 
of the world to this time, and that I 
should have by fax the lowest place m 
hell When others, that have come to talk 
with me about their soul concerns, have 
expressed the sense they have had of their 
own wickedness, by saying that it seemed 
to them, that they were as bad as the devil 
himself, I thought their expression seemed 
exceedingly faint and feeble, to lep resent 
my wickedness 

My wickedness, as I am m myself, has 
long appealed to me perfectly ineffable, 
and swallowing up all thought and imag- 
ination, like an infinite deluge, or moun- 
tains over my head I know not how to 
express better what my sms appear to me 
to be, than by heaping infinite upon in- 
finite, and multiplying infinite by infinite 
Very often, for these many years, these ex- 
pressions are m my mind, and m my 
mouth, “Infinite upon infinite — Infinite 
upon infinite When I look into m> heart, 
and take a view of my wickedness, it looks 
like an abyss infinitely deeper than hell 
And it appeals to me, that were it not for 
free grace, exalted and laised up to the 
infinite height of all the fulness and glory 
of the gieat Jehovah, and the arm of his 
power and grace stretched forth m all the 
majesty of his power, and m all the glory 
of his soveieignty, I should appear sunk 
down m my sms below hell itself, far 
beyond the sight of every thing, but the 
eye of soveieign grace, that can pierce 
even down to such a depth And yet, it 
seems to me, that my conviction of sm is 
exceedingly small, and faint, it is enough 
to amaze me, that I have no more sense 
of my sm I know eeitamly, that I have 
very little sense of my sinfulness When I 
have had turns of weeping and crying 
for my sms, I thought I knew at the time, 
that my lepentance was nothing to my sm 
I have greatly longed of late, for a 
broken heart, and to lie low before God, 


and, when I ask for humility, I cannot 
beai the thoughts of being no moie hum- 
ble than other Christians It seems to me, 
that though then degrees of humility may 
be suitable foi them, yet it would be a 
x ilo self-exaltation to me, not to be the 
lowest m humility of all mankind Others 
speak of then longing to be “humbled to 
the dust”, that may be a propei expres- 
sion for them, but 1 always think of my- 
self, that I ought, and it is an expression 
that has long been natuial for me to use 
m prayer, “to lie infinitely low before 
God ” And it is affecting to think, how 
ignoiant I was, when a young Clmstian, 
of the bottomless, infinite depths of wick- 
edness, pride, hypocrisy and deceit, left 
m my heart 

I have a much greater sense of my uni- 
\eisal, exceeding dependence on God's 
grace and stiength, and meie good pleas- 
uie, of late, than I used foimerly to 
have, and have experienced more of an 
abhonence of my own righteousness The 
very thought of any joy aiismg m me, 
on any consideration of my own amiable- 
ness, performances, or experiences, or any 
goodness of heart or life, is nauseous and 
detestable to me And yet I am greatly 
afflicted with a proud and self-righteous 
spirit, much more sensibly than I used to 
be formeily I see that serpent using and 
putting foith its head continually, every 
where, all around me 

Though it seems to me, that, m some 
respects, I was a far better Christian, for 
two or three yeais after my first conver- 
sion, than I am now, and lived in a more 
constant delight and pleasure, yet, of late 
yeais, I have had a moie full and constant 
sense of the absolute sovereignty ot God, 
and a delight m that soveieignty, and 
have had more of a sense of the glory of 
Christ, as a Mediator revealed m the gos- 
pel On one Saturday night, in particular, 
I had such a discovery of the excellency 
of the , gospel above all other doctrines, 
that I could not but say to myself, “This 
is my chosen light, my chosen doctrine”, 
and of Clnist, “This is my chosen Pioph- 
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et ” It appealed sweet, beyond all evpies- 
sion, to follow Christ, and to be taught, 
and enlightened, and mstiueted by him, 
to learn of lnm, and live to him Another 
Satm day night, (January, 1739) I had 
sueli a sense, how sweet and blessed a 
thing it was to walk in the wa) of duty, 
to do that winch was light and meet to 
be done, and agreeable to the holy mind 
of God, that it caused me to break forth 
into a kind ot loud weeping, which held 
me some time, so that I was foieed to shut 
myself up, and fasten the doois I could 
not but, as it weie, ay out, “How happy 
aie they which do that which is light m 
the sight of God 1 They aie blessed indeed, 
they are the happy ones 1 ” I had, at the 
same tnne, a very affecting sense, how meet 
and suitable it was that God should go\em 
the woild, and oidei all things accoidmg 
to his own pleasure, and I rejoiced in it, 
that God reigned, and that his will was 
done 


AFFECTIYE YERSUS MERELY 
DOCTRINAL RELIGION 
[1746] 

THE AFFECTIONS and passions are 
frequently spoken of as the same, and yet 
in the moie common use ot speech, there 
is m some respect a difference, and af- 
fection is a word that m its ordinary sig- 
nification seems to be something more ex- 
tensive than passion, being used for all 
vigorous lively actings of the will or in- 
clination, but passion for those that are 
more sudden and whose effects on the ani- 
mal spirits are moie violent, and the mind 
more overpowered, and less m its own 
command 

As ail the exeicises of the inclination 
and will are either m approving and liking, 
or disapproving and lcjcctmg, so the af- 
fections are of two sorts they aie those by 
which the soul is earned out to what is in 
view, cleaving to it, or seeking it; or those 
by which it is averse from it, and opposes 
it* 


Of the foxmei soit aie love, desire, liopo, 
]o\, gratitude, complacence Of the lattoi 
kind aie hatred, fcai, anger, grief, and 
such like , which it is needless now to stand 
particularly to define 

The Author of the human natuie has not 
only en affections to men, but has made 
them veiy much the spung of men’s ac- 
tions As the affections do not only neces- 
sarily belong to the human nature, but aie 
a veiy great part of it, so (inasmuch as by 
regeneration poisons aie renewed m the 
whole man and sanctified throughout) holy 
affections do not only necessanly belong to 
true leligion, but aie a very gieat part of 
it And as tiue leligion is of a practical 
nature, and God hath so constituted the 
human natuie that the affections are very 
much the spring of men’s actions, this also 
shows that true religion must consist ven 
much m the affections 

Such is man’s nature that he is veiy 
inactive am otheiwise than he is influenced 
by some affection, either love or hatred, 
desire, hope, feai, or some other These 
affections we see to be the springs that 
set men a-gomg, m all the affans of life, 
and engage them m all their pursuits these 
are the things that put men forward, and 
carry them along, m all their worldly 
business, and especially are men excited 
and animated by these, m all affans where- 
in they are earnestly engaged, and which 
they pursue with vigor We see the world 
of mankind to be exceeding busy and ac- 
tive, and the affections of men aie the 
spnngs of the motion take away all love 
and hatied, all hope and feai, all anger, 
zeal, and affectionate desire, and the world 
would be in a great measure motionless and 
dead, theie would be no such thing as 
activity amongst mankind or any easnest 
pursuit whatsover It is affection that en- 
gages the covetous man, and him that is 
greedy of wolldly profits, in his pursuits, 
and it is by the affections that the ambi- 
tious man is put forward m his pursuit 
ot worldly glory, and it is the affections 
also that actuate the voluptuous man m his 
pursuit of pleasure and sensual delights 
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the w oriel continues, fiorn age to age, in a 
continual commotion and agitation m a 
pursuit of these things, but take away all 
iftection, and the spimg of all tins motion 
would lie gone, and the motion itself would 
( case And as in woildly things worldly 
affections are vei\ much the spimg of 
men’s motion and action, so m leligious 
malteis the spung of their actions is very 
much icligious affection he that has 
doctimal knowledge and speculation only, 
without affection, never is engaged m the 
business of leligion 

Nothing is moic manifest, m fact, than 
tliat the things of religion take hold of 
men’s souls no iuithei than the) affect 
them There are multitudes that often 
heai the word of God, and theiem hear of 
those i lungs that are infinitely gieat and 
important, and tliat most neaily concern 
them, and all that is heaid seems to be 
whollv ineffectual upon them, and to make 
no alteiation m then disposition 01 be- 
Iirmoi, and the 1 cason is, they are not 
affe<tod with what they hear There are 
many that often heai of the glonous pei- 
fections of God, his almighty power and 
boundless wisdom, his infinite majesty, and 
that holiness of God by winch he is of 
piuei eyes than to behold e\il, and cannot 
look on iniquity, and the hea\ens aie not 
pme m Ins sight, and of God’s infinite 
goodness and meiey, and hear of the great 
woiks of God’s wisdom, powei, and good- 
ness, wheiem theie appear the admnable 
manifestations of these perfections, they 
heai paiticularly of the unspeakable love 
of Gocl and Clmst, and of the gTeat things 
that Clmst has done and suffered, and of 
the gieat things of anothei woild, of 
eternal miseiy m beaung the fierceness and 
wrath of Almighty God, and of endless 
blessedness and glory m the piesenee of 
God, and the enjoyment of his dear love, 
they also hear the peiemptory commands of 
God, and his gracious counsels and warn- 
ings, and the sweet invitations of the gos- 
pel, I say they often hear these things 
and yet remain as they were before, with 
no sensible alteration m them, eithei m 


heart or piactice, because they are not 
affected with what they hear, and evei 
will be so till they aie affected — I am bold 
to asseit that theie nevei was any eon- 
sidciable change wrought m the mmd or 
com ersation of any person In am thing of 
a icligious nature that ever he lead, heard, 
or saw, that had not Ins affections moved 
Nevei was a natural man engaged earnestly 7 
to seek his saltation, nevei weie any such 
bi ought to cry atter wisdom, and lift up 
then c 01 ce for understanding, and to wres- 
tle with God in prayei foi mercy, and 
nevei was one humbled and brought to the 
foot of God from anything that ever he 
heard oi imagined of Ins own unwoithmess 
and deserving of God’s displeasure, noi 
was evei one induced to fly foi refuge unto 
Christ, while his heart remained unaffected 
Nor was theie c\er a saint awakened out 
of a cold, lifeless frame, oi recovered from 
a declining state in leligion, and brought 
back from a lamentable departure from 
God, without having his heart affected And 
m a word, there nevei was anything con- 
siderable bi ought to pass m the heart or life 
of any man living, by the things ol leligion, 
that had not his heart deeply affected by 
those things 


THE AESTHETICS OF PLENITUDE 
[1765] 

IT SEEMS a thing m itself pioper and 
desirable that the glorious attubutes of 
God, which consist m a sufficiency to cer- 
tain acts and effects, should be exerted m 
the production of such effects as might 
manifest his infinite power, wisdom, right- 
eousness, goodness, etc If the world had 
not been created, these attributes never 
would have had any exeicise The powei 
of God, which is a sufficiency m him to 
produce gieat effects, must forever have 
been dormant and useless as to any effect 
The divine wisdom and prudence would 
have had no exercise m any wise contriv- 
ance, any prudent proceeding of disposal 
of things, for there would have been no 
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objects of contrivance or disposal The 
same might be observed of God’s justice, 
goodness, and truth Indeed God might have 
known as peifectly that he possessed these 
attributes, if they nevei had been exerted 
01 expressed in any effect But then, if 
the attributes which consist m a sufficiency 
foi correspondent effects aie m themselves 
excellent, the exercises of them must like- 
wise be excellent If it be an excellent thing 
that theie should be a sufficiency for a 
certain kind of action or operation, the 
excellency of such a sufficiency must con- 
sist nr its relation to this kind of opera- 
tion or effect, but that could not be unless 
the operation itself were excellent A suf- 
ficiency for any work is no farther valuable 
than the work itself is valuable As God 
therefore esteems these attributes t hem- 
selves valuable and delights m them, so it 
is natural to suppose that he delights in 
their propel exercise and expression For 
the same reason that he esteems his own 
sufficiency wisely to contrive and dispose 
effects, he also will esteem the wise con- 
trivance and disposition itself And for 
the same reason, as he delights m his own 
disposition to do justly and to dispose of 
things according to truth and just propor- 
tion, so he must delight in such a righteous 
disposal itself 

It seems to be a thing m itself fit and 
desirable that the glorious perfections of 
God should be known, and the operations 
and expressions of them seen, by other 
beings besides himself If it be fit that God’s 
power and wisdom, etc, should be exer- 
cised and expr essed m some effects, and not 
lie eternally dormant, then it seems proper 
that these exercises should appear, and 
not be totally hidden and unknown For 
if they are, it will be just the same, as to 
the above purpose, as if they were not 
God as perfectly knew himself and his per- 
fections, had as peifeet an idea of the 
exercises and effects they were sufficient 
for, antecedently to any such actual opera- 
tions of them, and since If therefore it be 
nevertheless a thing m itself valuable and 
worthy to be desired that these glorious 


perfections be actually exhibited in th&i 
correspondent effects, then it seems also 
that the knoioledge of these perfections and 
discoveries is valuable m itself absolutely 
considoied, and that it is desirable that 
this knowledge should exist It is a thing 
infinitely good in itself that God’s gloiy 
should be known by a glorious society of 
created bemgs And that there should be m 
them an increasing knowledge of God to 
all eternity is woithy to be regarded bv 
him, to whom it belongs to older what is 
fittest and best If existence is more worthy 
than defect and nonemt^ , and if any 
created existence is m itself woithy to bo, 
then knowledge is, and if any knowledge, 
then the most excellent sort of knowledge, 
viz that of God and his gloiy This knowl- 
edge is one of the highest, most leal, and 
substantial parts of all created existence, 
most remote from nonentity and defect 
As it is desirable m itself that God’s 
gloiy should be known, so when known it 
seems equally reasonable it should be es- 
teemed and delighted m, answerably to its 
dignity Theie is no more reason to esteem 
it a suitable thing that theie should be an 
idea m the understanding corresponding 
unto the glorious object than that there 
should be a corresponding affection m the 
will If the perfection itself be excellent, the 
knowledge of it is excellent, and so is the 
esteem and love of it excellent And as it 
is fit that God should love and esteem his 
own excellence, it is also fit that he should 
value and esteem the love of his excellency 
And if it becomes a being highly to value 
himself, it is fit that he should love to 
have himself valued and esteemed If the 
idea of God’s perfection m the understand- 
ing be valuable, then the love of the heart 
oeems to be more especially valuable, as 
moral beauty especially consists in the 
disposition and affection of the heart 
As there is an infinite fulness of all pos- 
sible good in God — a fulness of every per- 
fection, of all excellency and beauty, and 
of infinite happiness — and as this fulness 
is capable of communication, or emana- 
tion ad extra , so it seems a thing amiable 
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and valuable m itself that this infinite 
fountain of good should send forth abun- 
dant sti earns And as tins is m itself ex- 
cellent, so a disposition to this m the 
divine being must be 1 looked upon as an 
excellent disposition Such an emanation 
of good is, in some sense, a multiplication 
of it So far as the stieam mai be looked 
upon as anything besides the fountain, so 
far it may be looked on as an increase 
of good And if the fulness of good that is 
m the fountain is m itself excellent, then 
the emanation, which is as it were an in- 
crease, repetition, or multiplication of it, 
it> excellent Thus it is fit, since there is an 
infinite fountain of light and knowledge, 
that this light should shine forth m beams 
of communicated knowledge and under- 
standing, and as there is an infinite foun- 
tain of holiness, moral excellence and 
beauty, that so it should fiow out m com- 
municated holiness And that, as there is 
an infinite fulness of joy and happiness, so 
these should have an emanation, and be- 
come a fountain flowing out m abundant 
streams, as beams from the sun 

Thus it appears reasonable to suppose 
that it was God’s last end that there might 
be a glorious and abundant emanation of 
his infinite fulness of good ad extra , or 
without himself, and that the disposition 
to communicate himself, or diffuse his own 
FULNESS , 1 was what moved him to create 
the world But heie I observe that there 
would be some impropriety m saying that 
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a disposition m God to communicate him- 
self to the cieature moved him to create 
the woild For an inclination m God to 
communicate himself to an object seems 
to presuppose the existence of the object, 
at least m idea But the diffusive disposition 
that excited God to give creatuies existence 
was lather a commumcatn e disposition 
m general, 01 a disposition m the fulness 
of the divinity to flow out and diffuse it- 
self Thus the disposition there is m the 
loot and stock of a tree to diffuse sap 
and life is doubtless the reason of then 
communication to its buds, leaves, and 
fruits, after these exist But a disposition 
to communicate of its life and sap to its 
fnats is not so pioperly the cause of its 
pioducmg those fruits as is its disposition 
to diffuse its sap and life m general There- 
fore, to speak strictly according to truth, 
we may suppose that a disposition m God, 
as an original property of his nature , to 
an emanation of his own infinite fulness , 
was what excited him to create the woild, 
and so, that the emanation itself was aimed 
at by him as a last end of the aeation 

1 1 shall often use the phiase God’s ful- 
ness as signifying and comprehending all 
the good which is m God natural and 
moral, either excellence or happiness, 
partly because I know of no better phrase 
to be used m this general meaning, and 
partly because I am led hereto by some 
of the inspired writers, particularly the 
apostle Paul, who often useth the phrase 
m this sense — Edwards’ note 


1706 ~ Benjamin Franklin ~ npo 

IN HIS many-sided life and writings, Benjamin Franklin sums up the 
American 18th Century Born at Boston, he learned printing and embarked 
m journalism at an early age He moved to Philadelphia m 1723, spent eighteen 
months m England, and returned to Philadelphia to become a prosperous 
printer and newspaper editor, a leading man of affairs, and a devoted student 
of science He was instrumental m founding the American Philosophical Society, 
the Philadelphia Academy— which became the University of Pennsylvania — and 
the Philadelphia City Hospital In 1741 he issued one of the two eailiest 
colonial magazines. The General Magazine and Historical Chronicle He won 
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several honor aiy degrees, including one from Oxford 

After holding various posts as a colonial statesman, he served agent for 
the Pennsylvania Assembly m England from 1757 to 1762 and mo\ed m the 
most cultivated circles After a buef visit to America, he returned to England 
m 1764, represented not onlv Pennsylvania, but several other colonies, and 
traveled extensively Returning to Amenca m 1775 as he saw that the Revolu- 
tion was inevitable, he was a member of many history-making committees,, 
including that which drafted the Declaration of Independence In 1776 he 
went to France as one of thiee American emissaries entrusted with the delicate 
mission of effecting an alliance His personal popularity m France as a repre- 
sentative American intellectual was immense, the mission was crowned with 
success m 1778, m 1779 he became a minister plenipotentiary to the French 
court After a distinguished diplomatic career, he returned to Philadelphia in 
1785, continued to take part m Pennsylvania affairs, and carried on an exten- 
sive correspondence as a member of scientific, philosophical, and literarv 
societies In 1787 he became president of the Pennsylvania Society foi the 
Abolition of Slavery and sat as delegate from Pennsylvania m the Constitu- 
tional Convention He died at Philadelphia m 1790 

Although Franklin's contributions to science, to educational, economic, 
and political theory, and to the development of belles-lettres in America must 
be regarded as more substantial than his contribution to religious thought, his 
interest m the latter developed early and is discoverable m his writings to the 
very end of his career What he has to say on the subject re\eals both the 
liberalism and the moderation of the age of the Enlightenment Attracted to 
Deism, always something of a skeptic, he was yet fully aware of the importance 
of more orthodox belief as a beneficent social force To him the essence of 
religion lay not m mystical piety or doctrinal subtleties, but m philanthropic 
moralism The rapport which religion might effect m the relations of men with 
men took precedence m his thinking over the rapport which each individual 
should establish with his God or with the dogma of his church 

[The first of the selections reprinted here is from a credo which Franklin 
drew up for his own use m 1728 and which he apparently adhered to through- 
out his life, the second is from his Autobiography, which he began writing 
m 1771 and which was first published m a French translation appearing m 
Paris m 1791, the third is from a letter to the great Methodist missionary to 
America, George Whitefield, with whom his friendship began in 1739, the 
fourth reproduces the complete text of a letter which some scholars think 
was written to Thomas Paine , the fifth is from a letter to the Rev Ezra Stiles, 
president of Tale from 1778 to 1795 In each case, the text has been modern- 
ized by the present editors For the original texts, consult The Writings of 
Benjamin Franklin , ed with a Life and Introduction by Albert Henry Smyth, 
10 volumes, 1905-1907 For other selections fiom Franklin, see Book I, Part 3 ] 
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From 

ARTICLES OF BELIEF AND ACTS 
OF RELIGION 
[1818 (written 1728)] 

I BELIEVE that there is one supreme, 
most perfect Being, author and father of 
the Gods themselves Foi I believe that man 
is not the most perfect being but one, 
lather that as there are many degiees of 
beings his inferiors, so thexe are many 
degrees of beings superior to lnm 
Also, when I stretch my imagination 
tlnough and beyond our system of planets, 
beyond the visible fixed stars themselves, 
into that space that is every way infinite, 
and conceive it filled with suns like ours, 
each with a chorus of worlds foi ever moving 
round lnm, then this little ball on which 
we move seems, even m my narrow im- 
agination, to be almost nothing, and my- 
self less than nothing, and of no sort of 
consequence 

When I think thus, I imagine it great 
vanity m me to suppose that the Supremely 
Pei feet does m the least regard such an 
inconsiderable nothing as man More es- 
pecially, since it is impossible for me to 
have any positive cleai idea of that which 
is infinite and incomprehensible, I cannot 
(Oiieeive otheiwise than that he, the In- 
finite Fatliei, expects or requires no wor- 
ship or praise from us, but that he is 
men infinitely above it 
But, since there is m all men something 
like a natural principle, which inclines them 
to devotion, or the worship of some unseen 
power , 

And since men are endued with reason 
supenoi to all other animals that we are 
m our world acquainted with, 

Therefore I think it seems required of 
me, and my duty as a man, to pay divine 
regards to Something 

I eoneqive, then, that the Infinite has 
created many beings or Gods, vastly su- 
perior to man, who can better conceive 
his perfections than we, and return him a 
more rational and glorious praise 

As, among men, the praise of the ig- 


norant oi of childien is not legal ded by 
the ingenious painter or aiehitect, who is 
rather honored and pleased with the ap- 
probation of wise men and artists 

It may be that these created Gods are 
immortal , oi it mav be that after many 
ages, they are changed, and others supplv 
then places 

Howbeit, I conceive that each of these is 
exceeding wise and good, and very powei- 
ful, and that each has made for himself 
one glorious sun, attended with a beautiful 
and admirable system of planets 

It is that particular wise and good God, 
who is the author and ownei of our system, 
that I piopose for the object of my praise 
and adoration 

For I conceive that he has in himself 
some of those passions he has planted m us, 
and that, since he has given us reason 
wheieby we aie capable of observing his 
wisdom in the ci cation, he is not above 
c aimg foi us, being pleased with our piaise 
and offended when we slight him or neglect 
his glory 

I conceive for many leasons that he is 
d good Being , and as I should be happy 
to have so wise, good, and powerful a 
Being my friend, let me considei m what 
manner I shall make myself most accept- 
able to him 

Next to the piaise resulting from and 
due to his wisdom, I believe he is pleased 
and delights in the happiness of those he 
lias created, and since without virtue man 
can have no happiness m this world, I 
fiimh believe he delights to see me vir- 
tuous, because he is pleased when he sees 
me happy 

And since he has created many things 
which seem puiely designed foi the de- 
light of man, I believe he is not offended 
when he sees lus children solace themselves 
m any manner of pleasant exercises and 
innocent delights, and I think no pleasure 
innocent that is to man hurtful 

I love lnm therefore for his goodness, 
and I a dot e him for his wisdom. 

Let me then not fail to praise my God 
continually, for it is his due, and it is 
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all I can return for ins many favois and 
great goodness to me, and let me lesolve to 
be virtuous, that I may be happy, that I 
may please him, who is delighted to see me 
happy Amen f 

From 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
[1791 (wntten 1771)] 

BEFORE I enter upon my public appear- 
ance m business, it may be well to let you 
know the then state of my mmd with re- 
gard to my imnaples and morals, that you 
may see how fai those influenced the fu- 
ture events of my life My paients had 
early given me religions rnipiessions and 
brought me through my childhood piously 
m the Dissenting way But I was scarce 
15 when, after doubting by turns of several 
points as I found them disputed m the dif- 
ferent books I read, I began to doubt of 
revelation itself Some books against Deism 
fell into my hands, they were said to be 
the substance of sermons preached at 
Boyle’s Lectures 1 It happened that they 
wrought an effect on me quite contrary to 
what was intended by them For the ar- 
guments of the Deists which were quoted to 
be refuted, appeared to me much stronger 
than the refutations In short I soon be- 
came a thorough Deist 2 My arguments 
perverted some others, particularly Collins 
and Ralph but each of them having after- 
wards wronged me greatly without the least 
compunction and recollecting Keith’s con- 
duct toward me (who was another Free- 
thinker) and my own towards Vernon and 
Miss Read, 3 which at times gave me great 
trouble, I began to suspect that this doc- 
trine, though it might be true, was not 
very useful My London pamphlet, which 
had for its motto these lines of Dryden — 

Whatever is, is right Tho’ purblind naan 
Sees but a part of the chain, the nearest 
link, 

His eyes not carrying to the equal beam, 
That poises all, above, — 


and from the attributes of God, his infi- 
nite wisdom, goodness, and power, con- 
cluded that nothing could possibly be wrong 
m the world, and that vice and virtue weic 
empty distinctions, no such things ex- 
isting — appealed now nol so clevei a pei- 
foimanee as I once thought it, and I 
doubted whether some eiror had not in- 
sinuated itself unpeiceived into my argu- 
ment, so as to infect all that followed, as is 
common m metaphysical reasonings 4 I 
giew convinced that truth , sincerity , and 
mtegnty m dealings between man and man 
weie of the utmost impoitanee to the felic- 
ity of life, and I foimed wntten resolu- 
tions (winch still remain m m> Journal 
Book) to piactice them evei while I lived 


1 Robert Boyle, 1627-1691, one of tho 
leading members of the Royal Society, 
whose leetuies were first pubhshed m 1660 
under the title, New Experiments Physico- 
Mechamcal , and who wrote volummoush 
thereafter on scientific and philosophical 
subjects 

2 Between 1718-1723, Franklin was lead- 
ing the works of Anthony Collins, Shaftos- 
buiy, Locke, Addison and Steele, Cotton 
Mather, Bunyan, Defoe, etc 

3 John Collins, a boyhood friend of 
Fianklm, accompanied him to New York 
and Philadelphia and parted company 
with him after a quarrel James Ralph, 
another friend whom Franklin met m New 
York, accompanied him to London, where 
they went under the unreliable patronage 
of Sir William Keith, Governor of Penn- 
sylvania, became stranded, and broke off 
their friendship Vernon was a fnend of 
Franklin’s brother, John, after collecting 
money owed Vernon, Franklin and Collins 
borrowed from it, and the debt haunted 
Franklin until he was able to pay it off m 
1732 Although Frankhn met Deborah 
Read shortly after his arrival in Philadel- 
phia m 1723 and courted hei m the sum- 
mer of 1724, he did not marry her until 
1730, after she had been Mrs Rogers 

4 The “London pamphlet” to which 
Franklin refers is A Dissertation on Lib- 
erty and Necessity > Pleasure and Pam 
(London, 1725) Based on his thinking 
about Wollaston’s The Behgion of Nature 
Delineated , it was dedicated to his friend, 
James Ralph, and had as its motto a mis- 
quotation fiom Dryden and Lee’s Oedipus 
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Revelation had indeed no weight with me 
as such, but I entei tamed an opinion that, 
though certain actions might not be bad 
because they were forbidden by it, 01 good 
because it commanded them, yet probably 
those actions might be forbidden because 
they were bad for us, or commanded 
because they were beneficial to us, m their 
own natures, all the cncumstances of things 
considered And this persuasion, with the 
kind hand of Providence, or some guaidian 
angel, or accidental favorable circumstances 
and situations, or all together, preserved 
me (through this dangerous time of youth 
and the hazardous situations I was some- 
times m among strangers, remote from the 
eve and advice of my father) without any 
wilful gross immorality 01 injustice that 
might have been expected from my want of 
leligion I say wilful , because the instances 
I have mentioned had something of neces- 
sity m them, from my youth, inexperience, 
and the knavery of others I had therefore 
a tolerable character to begin the world 
with, I valued it properly, and determined 
to preserve it 

I had been religiously educated as a 
Presbyterian, and though some of the dog- 
mas of that persuasion, such as the eternal 
decrees of God , election, reprobation, etc , 
appeared to me unintelligible, others doubt- 
ful, and I early absented myself from the 
public assemblies of the sect, Sunday being 
my studying day, I never was without some 
leligious principles I never doubted, for 
instance, the existence of the Deity , that he 
made the world and governed it by his Prov- 
idence, that the most acceptable service of 
God was the doing good to man, that our 
souls are immortal, and that all crime will 
be punished, and virtue rewarded, either 
here or hereafter These I esteemed the es- 
sentials of every religion, and, being to be 
found m all the religions we had in our 
country, I respected them all, though with 
different degrees of respect, as I found 
them more or Jess mixed with other ar- 
ticles, which, without any tendency to in- 
spire, promote, or confirm morahty, served 
principal!} to divide us and make us un- 


friendly to one another This lespect to all, 
with the opinion that the worst had some 
good effects, induced me to avoid all dis- 
course that might tend to lessen the good 
opinion another might have of his own le- 
ligion, and as our province mci eased m 
people, and new places of worship were 
continually wanted, and geneially erected 
by voluntary contribution, my mite for such 
purpose, whatevei nught be the sect, was 
nevei lefused 

Though I seldom attended any public 
worship, I had still an opinion of its pro- 
pi lety, and of its utility when rightly con- 
ducted, and I regularlv paid my annual 
subscription for the support of the only 
Presbyterian minister or meeting house we 
had m Philadelphia He used to visit me 
sometimes as a friend, and admonish me to 
attend his administrations, and I was now 
and then prevailed on to do so, once for 
fi\e Sundays successively Had he been m 
my opinion a good preachei, perhaps I 
might have continued, notwithstanding the 
occasion I had for the Sunday’s leisure m 
my course of study , but his discourses were 
chiefly eithei polemic arguments, or ex- 
plications of the peculiar doctrines of our 
sect, and were all to me very dry, unin- 
teresting, and unedifymg, since not a single 
moral principle was inculcated or enforced, 
their arm seeming to be rather to make us 
Presbyterians than good citizens 

At length he took for his text that verse 
of the fourth chaptei of Philippians, 
“Finally, brethren, whatsoever things are 
true, honest, just, pure, lovely , or of good 
report, if there be any virtue, or any 
praise, think on these things ” And I imag- 
ined, m a sermon on such a text, we could 
not miss of having some morality But he 
confined himself to five points only, as 
meant by the apostle, viz 1 Keeping holy 
the Sabbath day 2 Being diligent m read- 
ing the holy Scuptmes 3 Attending duly 
the public woxship 4, Pai taking of the 
Sacrament* 5 Paying a due respect to God’s 
ministers These might be all good things, 
hut, as they were not the kind of good 
things that I expected fiom that text, I 
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despaned of ever meeting with them from 
any other, was disgusted, and attended his 
pieachmg no more I had some yeais be- 
foie composed a little lituigy, or foim of 
piayei, foi m} own pin ate use (viz, m 
1728), entitled Articles of Belief and Acts 
of Religion I leturned to the use of this, 
and went no more to the public assemblies 
My conduct might be blameable, but I 
leave it, without attempting furthei to ex- 
cuse it , my present purpose being to relate 
facts, and not to make apologies for 
them 

From 

A LETTER TO GEORGE WHITEFIELD 
[1887] 

Philadelphia, July 6, 1749 

DEAR SIR — Since your being m Eng- 
land, I have received two of your favors 
and a box of books to be disposed of It 
gives me great pleasure to hear of your 
welfare and that you purpose soon to return 
to America 

I am glad to hear that you have fre- 
quent opportunities of preaching among 
the great If you can gam them to a good 
and exemplaiy life, wonderful changes will 
follow m the manners of the lower lanks, 
for ad exemplum regis , etc On this princi- 
ple, Confucius, the famous Eastern re- 
foimer, proceeded When he saw his coun- 
try sunk m vice, and wickedness of all 
kinds triumphant, he applied himself first 
to the grandees, and having, by his doc- 
trine, won them to the cause of virtue, the 
commons followed m multitudes The mode 
has a wonderful influence on mankind , and 
there aie numbers who, perhaps, fear less 
the being nr hell, than out of the fashion 
Our most western reformations began with 
the ignorant mob; and when numbers of 
them were gained, interest and paity Views 
drew in the wise and great Where both 
methods can be used, reformations are 
likely to he more speedy 0 that some 
method could be found to make them 
lasting 1 He who discovers that will, m my 


opinion, deseive moie, ten thousand times, 
than the mventoi of the longitude 

LETTER TO AN UNNAMED 
CORRESPONDENT 
[1817] 

Philadelphia, July 3, 1786 [?] 

DEAR SIR — I have read your manu- 
script with some attention By the argument 
it contains against the doctrines of a parti- 
cular providence, though you allow a gen- 
eral providence, you strike at the founda- 
tion of all religion For without the belief 
of a providence, that takos cognizance of, 
guaids, and guides, and may T favor jxartie- 
ulai pei sons, theie is no motive to wor- 
ship a deity, to feax its displeasure, or to 
pray foi its protection I will not enter 
into any discussion of your principles, 
though you seem to desire it At present I 
shall only give you my opinion, that, though 
your reasonings are subtle, and may pie- 
vail with some readers, you will not suc- 
ceed so as to change the general sentiments 
of mankind on that subject, and the con- 
sequence of printing this piece will be, a 
great deal of odium drawn upon yourself, 
mischief to v ou, and no benefit to otlieis He 
that spits against the wind spits m his own 
face 

But, were you to succeed, do you imagine 
any good would be done by it? You your- 
self may find it easy to live a virtuous life, 
without the assistance afforded by religion, 
you having a clear perception of the ad- 
vantages of virtue, and the disadvantages 
of vice, and possessing a strength of reso- 
lution sufficient to enable you to lesist com- 
mon temptations But think how great a 
proportion of mankind consists of weak 
and ignorant men and women, and of inex- 
perienced and inconsiderate youth of both 
sexes, who have need of the motives of re- 
ligion to lestram them from vice, to sup- 
port then virtue, and retain them in the 
practice of it till it becomes habitual , which 
is the great point foi its security And per- 
haps you are indebted to her ongmally, 
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that is, to your religious education, for the 
habits of vntue upon which you now justly 
\alue youisolf \ou might easih display 
voui excellent talents of icasoning upon a 
less hazardous subject, and theieby obtain 
a lank with oui most distinguished authors 
For among us it is not necessai \ , as among 
the Hottentots, that a \outh, to be leceived 
into the company ot men, should pio\c Ins 
manhood by beating his mother 

I would advise you, thoiefore, not to 
attempt unchaining the tigei, but to burn 
this piece befoie it is seen by any other 
pei son, whereby you will save -yourself a 
gieat deal oi mortification from the ene- 
mies it may raise against you, and perhaps 
a good deal of regret and lepentanee If 
men aie so wicked as we now see them with 
religion, what would they be if without itf 
I intend this letter itself as a pi oof of my 
friendship, and therefore add no profes- 
sions to it, but subscribe simply yours, 

BF 

From 

A LETTER TO EZRA STILES 
[1840] 

Philadelphia, March 9, 1790 

REVEREND and Dear Sir — I received 
your kind letter of JaiPy 28, and am glad 
you have at length received the portrait of 
Grov’r Yale fiom Ins family, and deposited 
it m the College Library He was a great 
and good man, and had the merit of doing 
infinite service to your country by his mun- 
ificence to that institution The honor you 
propose doing me by placing mine m the 
same room with Ins is much too great for 
my deserts , but you always had a partiality 
for me, and to that it must be ascribed I 
am however too mueli obliged to Yale Col- 
lege, the first learned society that took no- 
tice of me and adorned me with its honors, 
to refuse a request that comes from it 
through so esteemed a friend But I do not 
think any one of the poitiaits you mention, 
as m my possession, worthy of the place 
and company y T ou propose to place it in. 


You have an excellent artist lately armed 
If he will undertake to make one for you, 
I shall cheerfully pay the expense, but he 
must not delay setting about it, or I may 
slip thiough Ins fingers, for I am now m 
my eighty -fifth yeai, and \ery 7 infirm 
I send with thi^ a vciy learned work, as 
it seems to mo, on the ancient Samantan 
coins, lately printed m Spam, and at least 
curious foi the beauty of the impicssion 
Please to accept it foi your College Li- 
biaiy I have subscribed foi the Encyclo- 
paedia noyv printing here, with the inten- 
tion of piesentmg it to the College I shall 
piobably depart befoie the woik is finished, 
but shall leave dnections foi its contin- 
uance to the end With this you will receive 
some of the fiist numbers 
Y T ou desne to know something of my reli- 
gion It is the first time I have been ques- 
tioned upon it But I cannot take your 
ciuiosity amiss, and shall endeavor m a 
few words to gratify it Here is my cieed 
I believe m one God, creator of the uni- 
verse That he goiems it by his Providence 
That he ought to be worshipped That the 
most acceptable seivice w T e rendei to him 
is doing good to his othei children That 
the soul of man is immortal, and wrll be 
heated with justice m another life respect- 
ing its conduct m this These I take to be 
the fundamental pi maples of all sound re- 
ligion, and I regai d them as you do m 
vhatcvei sect I meet with them 
As to Jesus of Nazareth, my opinion of 
whom \ou particularly desire, I think the 
svstem of morals and Ins religion, as he left 
them to us, the best the woild ever saw 
oi is likely to see, but I appioliend it has 
receded various corrupting changes, and 
I have, with most of the present Dissenters 
m England, some doubts as to his divinity 7 , 
though it is a question I do not dogmatize 
upon, hai mg never studied it, and think it 
needless to busv myself with it now, when 
I expect soon an opportunity of knowing 
the truth with less trouble I see no harm, 
however, m its being believed, if that be- 
lief has the good consequence, as probably 
it has, of making Ins doctrines more re- 
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spected and better observed , especially as I that, having experienced the goodness of 
do not perceive that the Supreme takes it that Being in conducting me prosperously 
amiss by distinguishing the unbelievers m through a long life, I have no doubt of its 
his government of the world with any pecul- continuance m the next, though without the 
lar marks of his displeasure smallest conceit of meiitmg such good- 

I shall only add, respecting myself, ness 

nos ~ Charles Chauncy ~ ns7 

GREAT-GRANDSON of an earlier Charles Chauncy, 1592-1672, who was 
the second president of Harvard, and son of a Boston mei chant who was also 
named Charles, the most distinguished of the Chailes Chauncys was bom in 
1705 Receiving two degrees from Harvard m 1721 and 1724, he was or- 
dained minister of the Fust Church m Boston m 1727 and spent sixty years 
m its seivice He was thrice married Next to Jonathan Edwards and 
Jonathan Mayhew, he was one of the most influential clergymen m the colonies 
during the 18th Century A close friend of Mayhew, he supported him in 
opposing the establishment of an Anglican episcopate m America and wrote 
a series of brilliant controversial discourses on this subject between 1762 and 
1771 

During the first “Great Awakening” that was stimulated by Edwards and 
given its mam impetus by Whitefield, Chauncy proved its most powerfully 
equipped theological critic, compaimg its “Enthusiasm” to that of the Anti- 
nomian followers of Anne Hutchinson m the previous century m his Seasonable 
Thoughts on the State of Religion m New-England, Boston, 1743 

[Of his several writings against all forms of revivalistic religion, his ser- 
mon, Enthusiasm Described and Caution’d Against , from which the following 
selection has been printed in a modernized text, best reveals his rationalism, 
his refusal to identify true grace with the kind of inspiration 01 special rev- 
elations claimed by Quakers and Methodists, and his reverence for the authority 
of Scripture as interpreted by a learned ministry He played an important 
role as critic of Calvinist doctrines preached by some of Edwards 5 successors ] 

From under the new, might properly be called 

ENTHUSIASM DESCRIBED AND Enthusiasts For they were under a divine 
CAUTION 5 D AGAINST influence, spoke as moved by the Holy 

[1742] Ghost, and did such things as can be ac- 

counted for m no way but by recumng to 
THE WORD, from its etymology, carries an immediate power, piesent with him 
m it a good meaning, as signifying mspira- But the word is more commonly used 111 
turn from God m which sense the proph- a bad sense, as intending an imaginary } 
ets under the old testament, and the apostles not a real inspiration according to which 
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sense, the Enthusiast is one who has a con- 
ceit of himself as a person favored with 
the extraordinary piesenee of the Deity 
He mistakes the workings of his own pas- 
sions foi divine communications, and fan- 
cies himself immediately mspiied by the 
Spirit of God when all the while he is 
under no otkei influence than that of an 
over-heated imagination 

The cause of this Enthusiasm is a bad 
temperament of the blood and spirits, ’tis 
properly a disease, a sort of madness and 
there are few, perhaps none at all, but are 
subject to it, though none are so much 
ill dangei of it as those in whom melan- 
choly is the prevailing ingredient m their 
constitution In these it often reigns, and 
sometimes to so great a degree that they 
are really beside themselves, acting as 
tiuly by the blind impetus of a wild fancy 
as though they had neither reason nor 
understanding 

And various are the ways in which their 
Enthusiasm discovers itself 

Sometimes it may be seen m their coun- 
tenance A ceitain wildness is discernible 
m then general look and air, especially 
when then imaginations are moved and 
stored 

Sometimes it strangely loosens their 
tongues and gives them such an energy, as 
well as fluency and volubility m speaking, 
as they themselves, by their utmost efforts, 
can’t so much as imitate when they are not 
under the Enthusiastic influence 

Sometimes it affects their bodies, throws 
them into convulsions and distortions, into 
quakmgs and tremblings This was for- 
merly common among the people called 
Quakers I was myself, when a lad, an eye- 
witness to such violent agitations and 
foamings, in a boisterous female speaker, 
as I could not behold but with surprise and 
wonder 

Sometimes it will unaccountably mux 
itself with then conduct and give it such 
a tincture of that which is freakish or 
furious as none can have an idea of but 
those who have seen the behavior of a per- 
son in a frenzy 


Sometimes it appears in their imagmaiy 
peculiai intimacy with heaven They are, 
m then own opinion, the special favorites 
of God, have moie iamiliai conveise with 
him than otliei good men, and receivo 
immediate, extiaoidmaiy communications 
from him The thoughts which suddenly 
rise up m their minds they take for sug- 
gestions of the Spmt, their very fancies 
are divine illuminations, nor are thev 
stiongly inclined to anything but ’tis an 
impulse from God, a plain revelation of 
his will 

And what extravagances, m this temper 
of mind, are the} not capable of, and 
undex the specious pietext too of paying 
obedience to the authority of God T Many 
have fancied themselves acting by imme- 
diate warrant from heaven while they have 
been committing the most undoubted wick- 
edness There is indeed scarce an\ thing so 
wild, either m speculation or piactice, but 
they have given m to it They have, m 
many instances, been blasphemers of God 
and open distuibers of the peace of the 
world 

But m nothing does the Enthusiasm of 
these persons discover itself more than m 
the disregard they express to the dictates 
of reason They are above the force of ar- 
gument, beyond conviction from a calm 
and sober address to their understanding 
As for them, they are distinguished per- 
sons, God himself speaks inwardly and 
immediately to their souls And m 
vam will you endeavor to convince such 
persons of any mistakes they are fallen 
into They are certainly m the right and 
know themselves to be so They have the 
Spmt opening their understandings and 
revealing the truth to them They believe 
onl) as he has taught them, and to suspect 
they are m the wrong is to do dishonor to 
the Spirit, ’tis to oppose his dictates, to 
set up their own wisdom m opposition to 
his, and shut their eyes against that light 
with which he has shined into their souls 
They are not therefore capable of being 
argued with, vou had as good reason with 
the wind 
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And as the natural consequence of their 
being thus suie of eveiythmg, they are not 
only infinitely stiff and tenacious, but im- 
patient of conti adiction, censorious, and 
unchantable they encouiagc a good opin- 
ion of none but such as are in their way 
of thinking and speaking Those, to be 
sure, who venture to debate with them about 
their enois and mistakes, then weaknesses 
and indiscretions, run the risk ot being 
stigmatized by them as pool unconverted 
wretches, without the Spirit, undei the 
government of carnal reason, enemies to 
God and religion, and m the broad way to 
heh 

They are likewise positive and dogmati- 
cal, vainly fond of then own imaginations, 
and invincibly set upon propagating them 
and m the doing of this, their poweis 
being awakened and put as it were upon 
the stietch from the strong impressions 
they are under that they are authorized by 
the immediate command of God himself, 
they sometimes exeit themselves with a 
sort of ecstatic violence And ’tis this that 
gives them the advantage, among the less 
knowing and judicious, of those who are 
modest, suspicious of themselves, and not 
too assuming in matters of conscience and 
salvation The extraordinary fervor of their 
mmds, accompanied with uncommon bodily 
motions and an excessive confidence and 
assurance, gams them gieat reputation 
among the populace, who speak of them as 
men of God in distinction from all others, 
and too commonly harken to and revere 
their dictates, as though they really -were, 
as they pretend, immediately communicated 
to them fiom the Divine Spmt 

This is the natuie of Enthusiasm, and 
this its operation, m a less or greatei de- 
gree, m all who are under the influence of 
it* ’Tis a kind of religious frenzy and evi- 
dently discovers itself to be so whenever 
it rises to any great height 

And much to be pitied are the persons 
who are seized with it Our compassion 
commonly works towards those who, while 
under distraction, fondly imagine them- 
selves to be Kangs and Emperors and the 


like pity is really due to those who, under 
the power of Enthusiasm, fancy them- 
selves to be prophets, inspired of God, and 
immediately called and commissioned by 
him to dehve i his messages to the woild 
And though they should run info disoideis, 
and act m a manner that cannot but be 
condemned, they should notwithstanding 
be treated with tenderness and lemtj, and 
the rathei because they don’t commonly 
act so much undei the influence of a bad 
mind as a deluded imagination And who 
moie worthy of Christian pity than those 
who, under the notion of serving God and 
the interest of religion, aie filled with zeal 
and exert themselves to the utmost, while 
all the while they are hurting and wounding 
the very cause they take so much pains to 
advance^ ’Tis really a pitiable case and 
though the honest} of their intentions won’t 
legitimate their bad actions, yet it very 
much alleviates their guilt We should 
think as favoiably of them as may be, and 
be disposed to judge with mercy, as we 
would hope to obtain mercy 

’Tis true it won’t certainly follow that a 
man pretending to be a prophet, or spirit- 
ual, really is so if he owns the Bible and 
receives the truths therein revealed as the 
mind of God But the conclusion, on the 
other hand, is clear and certain if he pie- 
tends to be conducted by the Spirit, and 
disregards the scuptuie, paj 7 s no due rev- 
erence to the things there delivered as the 
commandments of God , he is a meie pre- 
tender, be his pretences ever so bold and 
confident or made with evei so much seem- 
ing seriousness, gravity, or solemnity 
And the reason of this is obvious, viz, 
that the things contained m the scripture 
were wrote by holy men as they were moved 
by the Holy Ghost they were received 
from God and committed to writing under , 
his immediate, extraordinary influence and 
guidance And the divine, ever-blessed Spirit 
is consistent with himself He cannot be 
supposed to be the author of any private 
reyelations that are contradictory to the 
public standing ones which he has pre- 
served m the world to this day. This would 
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be to set the Spirit of Truth at variance 
with himself, than which a greater reproach 
can’t be cast upon him ’Tis theiefore as 
true that those are Enthusiastieal who pre- 
tend to the Spmt, and at the same time ex- 
press a disiegaid to the scripture, as that 
the Spirit is a great re\ealer of the things 
therein declaied to us 

Get a true understanding of the piopei 
work of the Spmt and don’t place it m 
those things wheiem the gospel does not 
make it consist The woik of the Spirit is 


different now from what it was m the first 
day s of Christianity Men were then favored 
with the extraordinary presence of the 
Spirit He came upon them in mnaculous 
gifts and powers, as a spirit of prophecy, 
of knowledge, of revelation, of tongues, of 
nniacles But the Spirit is not now to be 
expected in these ways His gieat business 
lies m pieparing men’s minds for the 
grace of God tins he does by the word 
and prayer 


1720 ~ John Woolman 00 1772 

BELIEVING m the divine guide of the “Inner Light,” the Quakers were 
legarded as “Enthusiasts” hv moie orthodox Protestant groups and suffeied 
much persecution and maitvidom both m England and America, especially m 
the 17th Century In the 18th Centuiy, Quakerism was a moie lespectable 
heresy, well-established m several of the American colonies 

John Woolman, born at Northampton, New Jersey, was one of the most 
distinguished of American Quaker missionaries He chose tailoring as a career, 
man led Sarah Ellis m 1749, and became a prosperous shopkeeper at Mount 
Holly His first journey to spiead the gospel of the Friends was made to 
East Jersey in 1743, and from that time on he traveled extensively — to Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina, and Maryland, in New England, to Philadelphia and 
Long Island, and among the Indians In 1772 he made a voyage to England 
as a delegate from the Friends of Pennsylvania and died of smallpox m 
York 

His Essay on Some Considei ations on the Tieatment of Negroes, one of 
the important documents m the eaily literature of anti-slavery agitation, was 
issued m two parts, the first in 1753 or 1754 and the second m 1762 His 
Journal, begun m 1756 and first published m 1774, is a classic among Quaker 
personal records 

[The first of the following selections, which has been given a title by the 
present editors, is modernized from the Journal, the best text of which is found 
m The Journal and, Essays of John Woolman, ed A. M Gummere, New York, 
1922 The other selections, also modernized and supplied with appropriate titles, 
aie from short essays winch Woolman wrote in 1772 during Ins mission to 
England and which weie published m London m 1773 by the Quaker pub- 
lisher, Mary Hmde They provide insight into the Quakers’ humamtai lamsm 
and their conception of the “Inner Light ”] 
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PORTRAIT OF THE QUAKER AS A 
YOUNG MAN 
[1774] 

I HAVE often felt a motion of love to 
leave some hints of my expenence of the 
goodness of God, and pursuant theieto, m 
the thirty-sixth year of my age, I begin 
tins "work 

I was born m Northampton, m Burling- 
ton county, m West Jeisey, m the year of 
our Lord 1720, and before I was seven 
years old I began to be acquainted with the 
operations of Divine love Through the care 
of my parents, I was taught to read near 
as soon as I was capable of it, and as I 
went from school one seventh-day, I lem em- 
ber, while my companions went to play by 
the way, I went forward out of sight, and 
sitting down, I lead the twenty-second 
chapter of the Revelation “He showed me 
a pure river of watei of life, clear as 
crystal, proceeding out of the throne of 
God and of the lamb,” etc , and m the read- 
ing of it, my mind was drawn to seek after 
that pure habitation, winch, I then believed, 
God had prepared for his servants The 
place where I sat, and the sweetness that 
attended my mind, remain fresh m my 
memory 

This, and the hke gracious visitations, 
had that effect upon me, that when boys 
used ill language, it troubled me, and 
through the continued mercies of God, I 
was preserved from it The pious instruc- 
tions of my parents were often fresh m my 
mind when I happened to be among wicked 
children, and were of use to me 

My parents having a large family of chil- 
dren, used frequently, on first-days after 
meeting, to put us to read m the Holy 
Scnptures, or some rehgious books, one aft- 
er another, the rest sitting by without 
much conversation , which I have since 
often thought was a good piactice Fiom 
what I had read and heard, I believed there 
had been, m past ages, people who walked 
m uprightness before God, m a degree ex- 
ceeding any that I knew or heard of, now 
living , and the apprehension of there being 


less steadiness and firmness amongst peo- 
ple m this age than m past ages, often 
troubled me while I was still young 

I had a dream about the ninth year of 
my age as follows I saw the moon rise near 
the west, and run a regular course east- 
ward, so swift that m about a quarter of an 
hour she reached our meridian, when there 
descended from her a small cloud on a 
direct line to the earth, which lighted on a 
pleasant gieen about twenty yards from 
the door of my father’s house (m which I 
thought I stood) and was immediately 
turned into a beautiful green tree The 
moon appealed to run on with equal swift- 
ness, and soon set m the east, at which time 
the sun arose at the place where it com- 
monly doth m the summei, and shining 
with full radiance m a serene air, it ap- 
peared as pleasant a morning as ever I 
saw 

All this time I stood still m the door, m 
an awful fiame of mind, and observed that 
as heat increased by the rising sun, it 
wrought so powerfully on the little green 
tree, that the leaves gradually withered, and 
before noon it appeared dry and dead 
There then appeared a being, small of size, 
moving swift from the north southward, 
called a “Sun Worm” Though I was a 
child, this dream was instructive to me 

Another thing remarkable m my child- 
hood was, that once, as I went to a neigh- 
bor’s house, I saw, on the way, a robin 
sitting on her nest, and as I came near she 
went off, but having young ones, flew about, 
and with many cries expressed her con- 
cern for them I stood and threw stones at 
her, till one striking her, she fell down dead 
At first I was pleased with the exploit, 
but after a few minutes was seized with hor- 
ror, as having, m a sportive way, killed an 
innocent creatuie while she was careful foi 
her young I beheld her lying dead, and 
thought those young ones, for which she 
was so careful, must now perish for want 
of their dam to nourish them, and aftei 
some painful considerations on the sub- 
ject, I climbed up the tree, took all the 
young birds; and killed them — supposing 
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that better than to leave them to pme away 
and die miserably, and believed, m this 
case, that Scripture proverb was fulfilled, 
“The tender mercies of the wicked aie 
t ruel ” I then went on my errand, but, foi 
some horns, could think of little else but the 
cruelties I had committed, and was much 
troubled Thus He, whose tender mercies are 
over all his works, hath placed that m the 
human mind, which incites to exercise good- 
ness towards every living creature, and this 
being singly attended to, people become 
tender-hearted and sympathizing, but being 
frequently and totally rejected, the mind 
shuts itself up m a contrary disposition 
About the twelfth year of my age, my 
father being abroad, my mother reproved 
me for some misconduct, to which I made 
an undutiful reply, and the next first-day, 
as I was with my father returning from 
meeting, he told me he understood I had 
behaved amiss to my mother, and advised 
me to be more caieful m future I knew 
myself blamable, and m shame and confu- 
sion remained silent Being thus awakened 
to a sense of my wickedness, I felt remorse 
m my mmd, and getting home, I retired and 
prayed to the Lord to forgive me, and do 
not remember that I ever, after that, spoke 
unhandsomely to either of my parents, 
however foolish m some other things 
Having attained the age of sixteen, I 
began to love wanton company , and though 
I was preserved from profane language or 
scandalous conduct, still I perceived a plant 
m me which produced much wild grapes 
Yet my merciful Father forsook me not 
utterly, but at times, through his grace, I 
was brought seriously to consider my ways , 
and the sight of my backsliding affected 
me with sorrow, but for want of rightly 
attending to the reproofs of instruction, 
vanity was added to vanity, and repentance 
Upon the whole, my mmd was more and 
more alienated from the Truth, and I 
hastened towards destruction While I medi- 
tate on the gulf towards which I travelled, 
and reflect on my youthful disobedience, 
my heart is affected with sorrow 
Advancing m age, the number of my ac- 
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quamtance mci eased, and thereby my way 
grew moie difficult Though I had hereto- 
fore found comfort m leading the Holy 
Scriptures, and thinking on heavenly 
things, I was now estianged theiefiom I 
knew I was going from the flock of Christ, 
and had no lesolution to leturn, hence 
senous reflections weie uneasy to me, and 
youthful vanities and diveisions my great- 
est pleasure Running m this road I found 
many like myself, and we associated m that 
which is reverse to true friendship But 
m this swift race it pleased God to visit 
me with sickness, so that I doubted of re- 
covering, and then did darkness, horror, 
and amazement, with full foice seize me, 
even when my pain and distiess of body 
was very great I thought it would have 
been better foi me never to have had a be- 
ing, than to see the day which I now saw I 
ivas filled with confusion, and m great af- 
fliction, both of mind and body, I lay and 
bewailed myself I had not confidence to lift 
up my cries to God, whom I had thus of- 
fended, but m a deep sense of my great 
folly, I was humbled before him and at 
length, that Word which is as a fire and a 
hammei, broke and dissolved my rebellious 
heart, and then my cries were put up m 
contrition, and m the multitude of his 
mercies I found inward relief, and felt a 
close engagement, that if he was pleased to 
restoie my health, I might walk humbly 
before him 

After my recovery, this exercise remained 
with me a considerable time, but by de- 
grees, giving way to youthful vanities, they 
gained strength, and getting with wanton 
young people I lost ground The Lord had 
been very gracious, and spoke peace to me 
m the time of my distiess, and I now 
most ungratefully turned again to folly , on 
which account, at times, I felt sharp re- 
proof, but did not get low enough to cry 
for help I was not so hardy as to commit 
things scandalous, but to exceed m vamtv 
and promote mirth, was my chief study 
Still I retained a love and esteem for 
pious people, and their company brought 
an awe upon me My dear parents several 
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times admonished me m the fear of the 
Lord, and their admonition entered into 
my heart, and had a good effect for a 
season, hut not getting deep enough to 
pray rightly, the tempter, when he came, 
found entianee I remember once, having 
spent a part of a day m wantonness, as I 
went to bed at night, there lay m a win- 
dow near my bed a Bible, which I opened, 
and first cast my eye on the text, “we lie 
down m oui shame, and our confusion 
covers us”, this I knew to be my case, 
and meeting with so unexpected a reproof, 
I was somewhat affected with it, and went 
to bed under remorse of conscience, which 
I soon cast off again 
Thus time passed on my heart was re- 
plenished with mirth and wantonness, 
while pleasing scenes of vanity were pre- 
sented to my imagination, till I attained 
the age of eighteen years, near which time 
I felt the judgments of God m my soul like 
a consuming fire, and looking o\er my past 
life, the prospect was moving I was often 
sad, and longed to he delivered from those 
vanities , then, again, my heart was strongly 
inclined to them, and there was in me a 
sore conflict At times I turned to folly, 
and then again, sorrow and confusion took 
hold of me In a while, I resolved totally to 
leave off some of my vanities, but there 
was a secret reserve m my heart, of the 
more refined part of thorn, and I was not 
low enough to find true peace. Thus for 
some months, I had great troubles and dis- 
quiet, there lemaimng m me an unsubjected 
will, which rendered my labors fruitless, till 
at length, through the merciful continuance 
of heavenly visitations, I was made to bow 
down in spirit before the Lord I remember 
one evening I had spent some time m read- 
ing a pious author , and walking out alone, 
I humbly piayed to the Lord for his help, 
that I might be delivered from those van- 
ities which so ensnared me Thus, being 
brought low, he helped me, and as I 
learned to bear the Cross, I felt refresh- 
ment to come from his presence, but not 
keeping m that strength which gave victory, 
I lost ground again, the sense of which 


greatly afflicted me, and I sought deserts 
and lonely places, and there with tears 
did confess my sms to God, and humbly 
craved help of him And I may say with 
reverence, he was near to me m my tioubles, 
and m those times of humiliation opened 
my ear to discipline I was now led to 
look seriously at the means by which I was 
diawn from the pure truth, and learned 
this, that if I would live in the life which 
the faithful servants of God lived m, I must 
not go into company as heretofoie, m my 
own will , but all the cravings of sense must 
be governed by a Divine principle In times 
of sonow and abasement, these instruc- 
tions were sealed upon me, and I felt the 
power of Christ prevail over all selfish 
desires, so that I was preserved m a good 
degiee of steadiness, and being young, and 
belie\mg, at that time, that a single life 
was best for me, I was strengthened to keep 
from such company as had often been a 
snare to me 

I kept steady to meetings, spent fiist- 
days in the afternoon chiefly m leading the 
Scriptures, and othei good books, and was 
early convinced m my mind that true reli- 
gion consisted m an inward life, wherein 
the heart doth love and reveience God the 
Creatoi, and learn to exercise true justice 
and goodness, not only toward all men, hut 
also toward the brute creatures That as 
the mind was moved hy an inward princi- 
ple to love God as an invisible, incompre- 
hensible Being, by the same principle it 
was moved to love him m all his manifesta- 
tions m the visible world That, as by his 
breath the flame of life was kindled m all 
animal and sensible creatures, to say we 
love God as unseen, and, at the same time, 
exercise cruelty toward the least creature 
moving by his life, or by life derived from 
him, was a contradiction m itself 

I found no narrowness respecting sects 
and opinions, but believed that sincere, up- 
right-hearted people, in every society, who 
truly love God, were accepted of him 

As I lived under the cioss, and simply 
followed the openings of Truth, my mind, 
from day to day, was more enlightened; my 
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formei acquaintance were left to judge of 
me as they would, for I found it safest 
for me to live m private, and to keep these 
things sealed up in my own bieast While 
I silently ponder on that change which was 
wrought m me, I find no language equal 
to it, nor any means to convey to another 
a clear idea of it I looked upon the works 
of God in tins visible creation, and an aw- 
fulness covered me, my lieait was tender, 
and often conti itc, and a umveisal love to 
mv fellow-cieatiues increased m me This 
will be understood by such who have trod- 
den m the same path 

Some glances of ical beauty is per- 
ceivable in then faces who dwell m true 
meekness, some tincture of true harmony 
m the sound of that voice to which divine 
love gives utterance, and some appearance 
of light order m then tempei and conduct 
wdiose passions are fully regulated, yet all 
these do not full} show forth that inward 
life to such who have not felt it, but this 
white stone and new name is known rightly 
to such only who have it 

THE SLAVE TRADE 
[1773] 

MANY are the vanities and luxuries of 
the present age, and m laboring to support 
a way of living comformable to the present 
world, the departure from that wisdom 
that is pure and peaceable hath been gieat 
Under the sense of a deep revolt and an 
overflowing stream of unrighteousness, my 
life has been often a life of mourning, and 
tender desires are laised m me that the 
nature of this practice may be laid to 
heart 

I have read some books wrote by people 
who were acquainted with the manner of 
getting slaves nr Africa 

I have had veibal relations of this nature 
from several Negroes brought from Africa 
who have learned to talk English 

I have sundry times heaid Englishmen 
speak on this subject, who have been at 
Africa on this business, and from all these 


accounts it appeals evident that great vio- 
lence is committed and much blood shed m 
Afuca m getting slaves 

When tlnec or ioui hundred slaves are 
put m the hold of a vessel m a hot climate, 
then breathing soon affects the air Were 
that number of free people to go passen- 
gers with all things proper foi their 
vovage, theie would inconvenience arise 
from then number, but slaves are taken bv 
violence, and frequently endeavor to kill 
the white people that they may return to 
their native land Hence they are frequently 
kept under some soit of confinement by 
means of winch a scent arisetli m the hold 
of a ship and distempers often bieak out 
amongst them, of winch many die Of this 
tainted an m the hold of ships freighted 
with slaves I have had several accounts, 
some m print, and some verbal, and all 
agree that the scent is grievous When these 
people are sold nr Amenea and m the 
Islands, they are made to labor in a man- 
ner more servile and constant than that 
which they were used to at home, that with 
gnef, with diffeient diet from what has 
been common with them, and with hard 
laboi, some thousands are computed to die 
eveiy year m what is called the “season- 
mg” 

Thus it appears evident that gieat num- 
bers of these people aie brought everv yeai 
to an untimeb end, many of them being 
such who never injured us 

When the innocent suffer under hard- 
hearted men even unto death and the 
channels of equity are so obstructed that 
the cause of the sufferers is not judged rn 
righteousness, the land is polluted mth 
blood Numb xxxv 33, 

When blood hath been shed unrighteouslv 
and remains unatoned for, the cry thereof 
is veiy piercing 

Under the humbling dispensations of di- 
vine providence, this cry hath deeply ai- 
fected my heart, and I feel a concern to 
open, as I may he enabled, that which lieth 
heavy on my mind 

Now m a levolt so deep as this, when 
inmh blood has been shed umighteoush m 
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cariying on the slave tiade and m support- 
ing the practice of keeping slaves, which at 
this day is unatoned for, and cneth from 
the earth, and from the seas against the 
oppressor 1 — while this practice is contin- 
ued, and undei a gieat load of guilt there 
io more unrighteousness committed, the 
state of things is very moving 1 
There is a love which stands m nature, 
and a parent beholding his child m misery 
hath a feeling of the affliction, but m di- 
vine love the heart is enlarged towards man- 
kind universally and prepared to sym- 
pathize with strangers, though m the lowest 
station of life 


THE POOR 
[ 1773 ] 

THERE is a pioportion between labor 
and the necessaries of life, and m true 
brotherly love the mind is open to feel after 
the necessities of the poor 
Amongst the poor there are some that 
are weak thiough age, and others of a 
weakly nature, who pass through straights 
in very private life without asking relief 
from the public 

Such who are strong and healthy may do 
that business which to the weakly may be 
oppressive, and m performing that m a 
day which is esteemed a day’s labor by 
weakly persons m the field and m the shops 
and by weakly women who spin and knit 
in the manufactories, they often pass 
through weariness, and many sighs I be- 
lieve are uttered m secret, unheard by some 
who might ease their burdens 
Labor m the light medium is healthy, 
but in too much of it thexe is a painful 
weauness, and the hardships of the pooi 
are sometimes increased through want of a 


more agreeable nourishment, moic plenti- 
ful fuel for the fire, and warmer clothing 
m the winter than their wages will answei 

When I have beheld plenty m some 
houses to a degree of luxury, the condition 
of pooi childien brought up without learn- 
ing and the condition of the weakly and 
aged who strive to live b} their labor have 
often revived m my mmd as cases of which 
some who live m fulness need to be put 
m remembrance 

SILENT WORSHIP 
[ 1773 ] 

AS I have traveled at times where those 
of other societies have attended our meet- 
ings and have perceived how little some of 
them knew of the nature of silent worship, 
I have felt tender desires m my heait that 
we who often sit silent m our meetings 
may live answerable to the nature of an 
mwaid fellowship with God that no stum- 
blmg-bloek through us may be laid pi 
their way 

Such is the load oi unnecessary expense 
which lieth on that which is called divine 
service m many places, and so much are 
the mmds of man} people employed m 
outward forms and ceremonies, that the 
opemng of an mwaid silent worship m 
this nation to me hath appealed to be a 
precious opening 

In real silent worship the soul feeds on 
that which is di\ine, but we cannot par- 
take of the table o? the Lord and that table 
which is prepared by the god of this world 

If Christ is oui shepherd and feedetli 
us and we are faithful m following him, 
oui lives will have an inviting language, 
and the table of the Lord will not be pol- 
luted 
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1738 » Thomas Rankin ~ isjo 


THOMAS RANKIN was bom m England As a young man, he disre- 
garded the religious precepts which he had been taught as a child and led a 
somewhat dissipated life He began to think seriously about religion when he 
attended Methodist meetings held by a troop of converted dragoons quar- 
tered at his home town of Dunbar, in Haddingtonshire He was further drawn 
toward Methodism by hearing the great George Whitefield preach After a 
several months’ stay m South Carolina as agent for a firm of Edinburgh mer- 
chants, he returned to England, began to preach himself at Methodist gath- 
erings, and was soon a regular on the Sussex circuit and one held m high 
esteem by John Wesley, who addiessed lnm m letters as “My dear Tommy” 
Rankin left England as Wesley’s special missionary to America to bleat he 
new life into the Methodist movement It was Rankin who called the first 
conference of American Methodist societies m Philadelphia on July 4, 1773 
One of his most successful tours while in America was m Virginia and 
North Carolina The Vngiman Episcopal clergyman, Devereux Jarratt, 1733- 
1801, welcomed to his parish such Methodist evangelists as Rankin and the 
much more eloquent George Shadford Because of the feeling against English- 
men after the outbreak of the Revolution, Rankin returned permanently to his 
native land m 1777 and died m London 

[The following selection from a letter Rankm wrote to John Wesley con- 
cerning his Virginia tour is modernized from Deveieux Jarratt’s A hnef n ar- 
) ative of the revival of religion m Virginia , London, 1778 In brief compass, this 
selection conveys vividly the impact of the Methodist movement m the South- 
ern colonies and the conception of religion cherished by a Methodist leader 
who may be regarded as an American for the period of his colonial mission ] 


LETTER TO JOHN WESLEY 
[1778 (written 1776)] 

MONDAY, June 24 I left Leesburg in 
company with Wright Bnekell (a truly 
devout man, who now rests from his la- 
bors) and came to Petersburg on Saturday 
the 29th, where I preached about three in 
the afternoon, and then rode on to Mr 
Bosheua’s about ten miles further A lit- 
tle company was waiting for me, and God 
was with them of a truth 


Sunday, 30 I was comforted by the sight 
of m 3 7 dear Brother Shadford But I was 
weak m body through ndmg so far m ex- 
treme heat and much exercised m mind 
and did not know how I should be able 
to go through the labor of the day We 
went to the Chapel at ten, where I had 
liberty of mind and strength of body be- 
yond my expectation After preaching I 
met the Society and was more relieved 
both in body and mind At four m the 
afternoon I preached again, from I set 
before thee an open door , and none can 
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shut it I had gone thiougli about two- 
thirds of my discourse and was bringing the 
words home to the present Now when such 
power descended that hundreds fell to the 
ground and the house seemed to shake with 
the presence of God The Chapel was full 
of white and black, and man) wcie without 
that could not get m Look where\er we 
would, we saw nothing but streaming eyes 
and faces bathed in tcais, and heaid nothing 
but groans and strong cries aftei God and 
the Lord Jesus Christ My voice was 
drowned amidst the groans and prayers of 
the congregation I then sat down m the 
pulpit, and both Mr Shadford and I weie 
so filled with the divine piesence that we 
could only sav, “This is none otliei lhan the 
house of Godt This is the gate of Heaven 1 ” 
Husbands were inviting their wrves to go 
to Heaven, wives their husbands, paients 
Ihcir children and childien their parents, 
brotheis then sisters and sisters then 
bi others In short, those who were happy 
m God themselves were for bringing all 
then friends to him m their arms Tins 
mighty effusion of the spirit continued for 
abo\e ail hour, in winch time many were 
awakened, some found peace with God and 
otliei s his pure love We attempted to 
speak or smg again and again, but no 
sooner we began than oui voices were 
drowned It was with much difficulty that 
we at last peisuaded the people, as night 
drew on, to retire to their own homes 
Tuesday, July 2 I rode with Mr Shad- 
ford to Mi Jarratt’s, who with Mis Jar- 
ratt received us with open aims I preached 
the next day not fai from his house to a 
deeply attentive congregation Many were 
much affected at the preaching, but fai 
more at the meeting at the Society Mr 
Jarratt lnmself was constrained to praise 
God aloud for his great love to him and to 
Ins people 

Sunday, 7 I pleached at Whites Chapel, 
about twenty miles from Mr Jairatt’s I 
intended to preach near the house undei 
the shade of some large trees But the ram 
made it impracticable The house was 
greatly crowded, and foui or five hundred 


stood at the doors and window s and listened 
with unabated attention I preached fiom 
Ezekiel’s vision of the diy bones And there 
wcib a qieat shaking I was obliged to stop 
again and again and beg of the people to 
compose themsehes But the) could not 
some on their knees and some on then 
faces weie cry ng mightily to God all the 
time I was pi caching Ilundieds of Negroes 
were among them, with the tears streaming 
down their black faces The same power wc 
found in meeting the Society, and many 
weie enabled to rejoice with joy unspeak- 
able In the cool of the evening I pleached 
out of doors, and many found an uncom- 
mon blessing 

Even day m the ensuing week I 
preached to large and attentive congiega- 
tions Indeed, the weathci was violently 
hot, and the fatigue of riding and preaching 
so often was great But God made up all 
this to me b\ his comfortable piesence 
Thursday , 11, I preached to a large congre- 
gation at the pieaclimg-house near Mr 
Jairatt’s After preaching at seveial places 
on Enday and Saturday, on Sunday, 14, 
I came to Mi Bosheua’s, wheie I preached 
and met the Society The congiegation was, 
as befoie, abundantly larger than the Chap- 
el could contain And we had almost such 
a day as fourteen days ago only attended 
with a more deep and solemn work What 
a woik is God working m this cornel of 
Mi Jarratt’s parish* It seemed as if all 
the country, foi nine or ten miles round, 
were ready to turn to God 

In the evening I rode to Mi Smith’s 
and found a whole family fearing and 
loving God Mi Smith, a sensible and ju- 
dicious man, had been for many yeais a 
Justice of the Peace By hearing the truth 
as it is m Jesus, he and his -wife first, and 
then all his children, had attained that 
peace that passeth all understanding He 
observed, “How amazing the change was 
which had been lately wrought m the place 
where he lived 1 That befoie the Methodists 
came into these parts, when he was called 
by his office to attend the court, there was 
nothing but drunkenness, cursing, sweaung, 
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and fighting most of the time the court 
sat wheieas now nothing is heaid but 
prayer and piaise and conversing about 
God and the things of God” 

Monday, 15 I rode towards Noith Caro- 
lina In eveiy jdaec the congregations were 
laige and leeeived the word with all readi- 
ness of mind I know not that I have spent 
such a week since I came to America I saw 
everywhere such a simplicity m the people, 
with such a vehement thnst after the word 
of God, that I frequently preached and con- 
tinued m piayer till I was hardly able to 
stand Indeed, there was no getting away 
from them while I was able to speak one 
sentence foi God 

Sunday, 21 I pleached at Ronoaky 
Chapel to moie than double of what the 
house would contain In general, the white 
people weie within the Chapel and the 
black people without The windows being 
all open, every one could heai, and hun- 
dreds felt the word of God Many were 
bathed m tears and others rejoicing with 
joy unspeakable When the Soeieix met, 
many could uot lefrain from praising God 
aloud I preached to a laige company in 
the afternoon and concluded the day with 
piayei and thanksgiving 

Tuesday, 23 I ciossed the Ronoaky River 
and pleached at a Chapel m North Caro- 


lina And I preached eveiy day to very 
laige and deeply attentive congregations, 
although not without much labor and pain, 
thiough the extieme heat of the weather 

On Tuesday, 30, was our Quarterly Meet- 
ing I scarce ever remembei such a season 
No Chapel or pleaching -house m Virginia 
■would have contained one-third of the con- 
gregation Our friends, knowing this, had 
contmcd to shade with boughs of txees 
a space that would contain two oi thiee 
thousand persons Under this, wholly 
screened from the rays of the sun, we 
held oiu general love-feast It began be- 
tween eight and nine on Wednesday morn- 
ing and continued till noon Many testi- 
fied that thev had redemption m the 
blood of Jesus, even the forgiveness of 
sms And many weie enabled to declare 
that it had cleansed them from all sm So 
clear, so full, so stiong was then testimony 
that while some were speaking their ex- 
pel lence, hundreds were m teais and 
otheis vehemently ciymg to God foi par- 
don oi holiness 

About eight our watch-night began Mr 
Jarratt preached an excellent sermon, the 
lest of the preachers exhoited and prayed 
with divine energy Bui eh, foi the work 
wrought on these two days, many will 
praise God to all eternity 1 


1738 ~ Ethan Allen ~ 1789 


DEISM, the religion of nature and reason, which had interested the 
young Benjamin Franklin, was opposed to all foi ms of Christian orthodoxy 
and to any variety of evangelical “Enthusiasm ” The history of Deism in 17th 
and 18th Century England and m the France of the Enlightenment is a long 
and interesting one, in America before, during, and for several decades after 
the Revolution, Deism had the status of a “Republican religion,” a creed for 
those who abjured every type of tyranny 

Dr Thomas Young, an MD from Yale practising at Salisbury, Conn, 
and possessing a well-stocked philosophical 1 ibi ary, struck up a fuendship m 
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the 1760’s with Ethan Allen, a hulking, biawling, picturesquely profane, and 
tavern-haunting young backwoodsman, loaned him books, and converted him 
to Deism An ancestor of the Allens had followed the great Puritan clergyman, 
Thomas Hooker, from Massachusetts into Connecticut, m the period of religious 
ferment provoked by the “Great Awakening 5 ’ Ethan’s father had turned to 
Aimmian doctrines, Ethan, himself, born m 1738 m Litchfield, Conn , had 
a restless native originality of mmd that was fruitful soil for a vigorous 
anti-clericalism Aftei enlisting as a soldier but missing any action m the 
French and Indian War, Ethan organized his fellow settlers of the New- 
Hampshire Grants — now Vermont — into a land of outlaw militia known as 
the Green Mountain Boys to resist any attempt on the part of New York to 
confiscate their lands At the outbreak of the Kevolution he led his liberty- 
loving hellions m a surprise foray upon Fort Ticonderoga, a strategical British 
post on Lake Champlain, and took possession of it and all its supplies, in- 
cluding the Captain’s ninety gallons of rum, “in the name of the Great 
Jehovah and the Continental Congress,” although there is some controversy 
as to whether these were his exact words It was the first successful American 
offensive of the war Captured by the British m a reckless attempt to surprise 
Montreal, Allen was held prisoner for two years 

In 1779, the year following his exchange, he published at Boston A Nar- 
rative of Colonel Ethan Allen’s Captivity , which became very popular Later, 
as a general of the local militia and as a trouble-making and intriguing poli- 
tician, he helped shape the destinies of the future State of Vermont Keeping 
m touch with his old friend, Dr Young, Allen had long planned to write a 
book on Deism in collaboration with him After Dr Young’s death, Allen ac- 
quired, on a visit to Philadelphia, a sheaf of notes among the doctor’s papers, 
and, using them as a basis and with the assistance of an amanuensis, completed 
at his Sunderland home early m July of 1782 the manuscript of Reason the 
Only Oracle of Man , or a Compenduous System of Natural Religion , which was 
published at Bennington, Vt, m 1784 Shortly before the publication of this 
work, Allen, on a visit to New York, made the acquaintance of Hector St John 
de Crevecoeur, then serving as French consul, and the two became firm friends 
Happy with his second wife and enjoy mg the stir produced throughout New 
England by bis book on Deism, Allen showed signs of mellowing when he 
refused to aid Daniel Shays m his rebellion Aftei too much carousing with 
old cronies at a party given by his cousin Ebenezer, the retired “Green Moun- 
tain Boy” died at his home m Burlington 

[The following selections from Reason the Only Oracle of Man, a neglected 
classic of the American Enlightenment, are from Section V of Chapter I and 
Section III of Chapter XIV The original title of the first of these sections has 
been retained in full, but that of the other section has been shortened The 
text has been modernized ] 
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THE CAUSE OP IDOLATRY AND THE 
REMEDY OP IT 
[ 1784 ] 

INASMUCH as God is not corporeal and 
consequently does not and cannot come 
within Ihe notice of our bodily sensations, 
we are theiefore obliged to deduce infer- 
ences fiom bis providence and particularly 
fiom oui own lational nature m order to 
form our conceptions of tbe divine char- 
acter, which through inattention, want of 
learning, or through the natural imbecility 
of mankind, or through the artifice of de- 
signing men, or all together, they have been 
greatly divided and subdivided m their 
notions of a God Many have so groped m 
the daik as wholly to mistake the proper 
object of divine woiship and, not dis- 
tinguishing the creatoi from his crea- 
tion, have paid adoiation to “four-footed 
beasts and creeping things ” And some 
have ascubed divine honors to the sun, 
moon, or stars, while others have been in- 
fatuated to worslnp dumb, senseless, and 
unintelligent idols, which derived their ex- 
istence as Gods partly from mechanics, who 
gave them their figure, proportion, and 
beauty, and partly from their pnests, 
who gave them their attributes, whose be- 
lievers, it appears, were so wrought upon 
that they cried out m the ecstasy of their 
deluded zeal, “Great is Diana!” Whatever 
delusions have taken place m the world rel- 
ative to the object of divine worship or 
respecting the indecencies or immoralities 
of the respective superstitions themselves, 
or by what means soever introduced or per- 
petuated, whether by designing men whose 
interest it has always been to impose on 
the weakness of the great mass of the vulgar 
or, as it is probable that part of those de- 
lusions took place m consequence of the 
weakness of uncultivated reason, m de- 
ducing a visible instead of an invisible 
God from the works of nature — be that 
as it will, mankind are generally possessed 
of an idea that there is a God, however 
they may have been mistaken or misled 
as to the object. This notion of a God, as 


has been before obseived, must have ong- 
mated from a universal sense of depend- 
ence which mankind have on something that 
is more wise, powerful, and beneficent than 
themselves, or they could have had no ap- 
piehensions of any supenntending princi- 
ple m the universe, and consequently would 
never have sought after a God, or have 
had any conceptions of his existence, nor 
could designing men have imposed on their 
credulity by obtruding false Gods upon 
them , but, taking advantage of the common 
belief that there is a God, they artfully 
deceive then adherents with regard to the 
object to be adored Theie aie other sorts 
of idols which have no existence but m the 
mere imagination of the human mmd, and 
these are vastly the most numerous, and 
universally (either in a greater or lesser 
degree) interspersed over the world, the 
wisest of mankind are not and cannot be 
wholly exempt from them, inasmuch as 
every wrong conception of God is (as far 
as the enor takes place m the mmd) idola- 
trous To give a sample, an idea of a 
jealous God is of this sort Jealousy is 
the offspring of finite minds, proceeding 
from the want of knowledge which m 
dubious matters makes us suspicious and 
distrustful , but m matters which we clearly 
understand there can be no jealousy, for 
knowledge excludes it, so that to ascribe 
it to God is a manifest infringement of his 
omniscience 

The idea of a revengeful God is likewise 
one of that sort, but this idea of divinity, 
being borrowed from a savage nature, 
needs no further consideration The repre- 
sentation of a God who (as we are told 
by certain divines) from all eternity elected 
an inconsiderable part of mankind to eter- 
nal life and reprobated the rest to eternal 
damnation, merely from his own sovereign- 
ty, adds another to the number This repre- 
sentation of the Deity undoubtedly took its 
rise from that which we discover m great, 
powerful, and wicked tyrants among men, 
however tiadition may since have contrib- 
uted to its support, though I am appre- 
hensive that a belief m those who adhere to 
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that doctune that they themselves con- 
stitute that blessed elect number has been a 
greater inducement to them to close with 
it than all other motives added together 
It is a seliish and mferioi notion of a God 
void of justice, goodness, and truth, and 
has a natural tendency to impede the cause 
of tiue religion and morality m the world, 
and diametrically repugnant to the truth 
of the divine chaiaeter, and which, if 
admitted to he true, ovei turns all religion, 
wholly precluding the agency of mankind 
in eithei then salvation or damnation, re- 
solving the whole into the sovereign dis- 
posal of a tyrannical and unjust being, 
which is offensive to reason and common 
sense and subversive of moial rectitude in 
general But as it was not my design so 
much to confute the multiplicity of false 
representations of a God, as to represent 
just and consistent ideas of the true God, 
I shall theiefore omit any further observa- 
tions on them m this place with this re- 
mark, that all unjust representations or 
ideas of God aie so^manj detractions from 
his character among mankind To remedy 
these idolatrous notions of a God, it is 
requisite to form light and consistent 
ideas m their stead 

The discover of truth necessanly ex- 
cludes error from the mind, which nothing 
else can possibly do, for some soit of God 
or othei will crowd itself into the concep- 
tions of dependent creatures, and if they 
are not so happy as to form just ones, 
they will substitute erroneous and delu- 
sive ones m then stead , so that it serves no 
valuable purpose to mankind to confute 
their idolatrous opinions concerning God 
without communicating to them just no- 
tions concerning the true one, for if this 
is not effected, nothing is done to purpose 
For, as has been before observed, man- 
kind will form to themselves, or receive from 
others, an idea of Divinity either right or 
wrong this is the umversal voice of intel- 
ligent nature, from whence a weighty and 
conclusive argument may be drawn of the 
reality of a God, however inconsistent most 
of their conceptions of him may be The 


fact is, mankind readih perceive that 
there is a God by feeling their dependence 
on him, and as they explore his works, 
and observe his providence, which is too 
sublime for finite capacities to understand 
but m part, they have been more or less 
confounded in then discoveries of a just 
idea of a God, and of bis moral govern- 
ment Theiefore we should exercise great 
application and care, whenevei we assay to 
speculate upon the Divine chaiaeter, ac- 
companied with a sincere desire after truth, 
and not ascribe anything to his perfections 
or government which is inconsistent with 
reason or the best information which we 
aie able to apprehend of moral rectitude, 
and be at least wise enough not to charge 
God with injustice and contradictions 
which we should scorn to be chaiged with 
oui selves 


OF THE IMPORTANCE OF THE 
EXERCISE OF REASON 
[ 1784 ] 

THE PERIOD of life is very unceitam, 
and at the longest is but short a few 
years bring ns fiom infancy to manhood, 
a few moie to a dissolution, pain, sickness, 
and death aie the necessary consequences 
of animal life Through life we struggle 
with physical evils, which eventually are 
certain to destioy our earthly composition, 
and well would it be for us did evils end 
here, but alas 1 moral evil has been more 
or less predominant m our agency, and 
though natural evil is unavoidable, yet 
moral evil may be prevented or remedied 
by the exercise of virtue Morality is there- 
fore of more importance to us than any 
or all other attainments, as it is a habit 
of mind winch, from a retrospective con- 
sciousness of our agency m tins life, we 
should carry with us into our succeeding 
state of existence, as an acquired appen- 
dage of our rational nature and as the 
necessary means of our mental happiness 
Virtue and vice are the only things m 
this world which, with our souls, are cap a- 
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ble of surviving death, the foimer is the 
xational and only procuring cause of all 
intellectual happiness, and the latter of 
conscious guilt and misery, and therefore, 
our indispensable duty and ultimate inter- 
est is to love, cultivate, and improve the 
one, as the means of our gieatest good, 
and to hate and abstain from the othei, 
as productive of our gieatest evil And m 
older thereto, we should so far divest our- 
selves of the incumbrances of this world 
(which are too apt to engross our atten- 
tion) as to enqune a consistent system of 
the knowledge of religious duty and make 
it our constant endeavor m life to act eon- 
foiinably to it The knowledge of the 
being, perfections, creation and providence 
of God, and of the immortality of our 
souls, is the foundation of religion 
And as the Pagan, Jewish, Christian, and 
Mahometan countries of the world have 
been overwhelmed with a multiplicity of 
levelations diverse fiom each other, and 
which, by their respective promulgators, are 
said to ha\e been immediately inspired 
mto their souls by the spmt of God, or 
immediately communicated to them b) the 
intervening agency of angels (as in the 
instance of the invisible Gabnel to Ma- 
homet) and as those revelations have been 
received and credited b} far the gi eater 
pait of the inhabitants of the sev eral coun- 
tries of the world (on whom they have 
been obtruded) as sup ei naturally revealed 
by God 01 Angels, and winch, m doctrine 
and discipline, are m most respects repug- 
nant to each other, it fully evinces their 
unpostuie, and authonzes us, without a 
lengthy course of arguing, to determine 
with cer taint} that not more than one, if 
any one of them, had their onginal from 
God, as they dash with each other, which 
is ground of high probability against the 
authenticity of each of them, 

A revelation that may be supposed to 
be really of the institution of God must 
also be supposed to be perfectly consistent 
or uniform and to be able to stand the 
test of truth’ therefore such pretended 
levelations, as are tended to us as the 


contrivance of heaven, which do not bear 
that test, we may be morally certain was 
[weie] either originally a deception, 01 
has [have] since, by adulteration, become 
spurious Fuitheimoie, should we admit, 
that among the numeious revelations on 
which the respective pnests have given the 
stamp of divinity, some one of them was 
m realitv of divine authority, >et we could 
not otherwise, as rational beings, distin- 
guish it fiom othei s, but by reason 
Reason therefore must be the standaid 
by which we determine the respective 
claims of revelation , for otherwise we may 
as well subscribe to the divinity of the 
one as of the othei, 01 to the whole of 
them, or to none at all So likewise on 
this thesis, if reason rejects the whole of 
those revelations, we ought to return to 
the lehgion of nature and reason 
Undoubtedly it is our duty, and for oui 
best good, that we occupy and impiovc the 
faculties with which oui Cieatoi has en- 
dowed us, but so far as prejudice, 01 
prepossession of opinion, prevails ovei 
oui minds, m the same proportion reason 
is excluded from oui theory oi practice 
Therefore, if we would acquire useful 
knowledge, we must first divest ourselves 
of those impediments, and smceielv en- 
deavor to seaich out the truth, and draw 
our conclusions from reason and 311st ar- 
gument, which will nevei conform to our 
inclination, interest, or fancy, but we must 
confoim to that if we would judge rightly 
As certain as we deternune contrai y to rea- 
son, we make a wiong conclusion, there- 
fore, our wisdom is to conform to the 
nature and reason of things, as well in 
religious matters as in other sciences Pre- 
posterously absuid would it be to nega- 
tive the exemsc of reason m religious 
concents, and yet be actuated by it m all 
other and less occurrences of life. All our 
knowledge of things is derived from God, 
m and by the older of nature, out of 
which we cannot perceive, reflect, or un- 
derstand anything whatsoever, our exter- 
nal senses are natural and so are our 
souls, by the instrumentality of the for- 
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mer we peieeive the objects of sense, and 
with the latter we reflect on them And 
those objects are also natural, so that 
ourselves, and all things about us, and 
our knowledge collected therefrom, is nat- 
uial, and not supernatural 

We may and often do connect or ar- 
range oui ideas together in a wrong or 
impiopei manner, foi the want of skill or 
judgment, or through mistake or the want 
of application, or through the influence of 
prejudice, but m all such cases the eiror 
does not originate from the ideas them- 
selves, but from the composer, for a sys- 
tem or an arrangement of ideas justly 
composed always contain the truth, but an 
unjust composition never fails to contain 


error and falsehood Therefoie an unjust 
connection of ideas is not derived from 
nature, but from the impel feet composi- 
tion of man Misconneetion of ideas is the 
same as misjudging, and has no positive 
existence, being merely a creature of the 
imagination, but nature and truth aie 
real and uniform, and the rational mind 
by reasoning discerns the uniformity and 
is thereby enabled to make a just com- 
position of ideas, which will stand the 
test of truth But the fantastical illumina- 
tions of the credulous and supeistitious 
part of mankind proceed fiom weakness, 
and as far as they take place m the 
world, subvert the religion of REASON 
and TRUTH 


1737 ~ Thomas Paine ~ iso9 

ALTHOUGH Ethan Allen and Elihu Palmer, 1764-1806, did pioneer 
work m spreading tide gospel of Deism m America, the most widely read and 
discussed exposition of Deism by an American was Thomas Paine’s The Age 
of Reason Born at Thetford, England, Paine was trained m his father’s creed 
of Quakerism and m his father’s trade of stay-making After going to sea 
on a privateer, he returned to London to become a journeyman stay-maker 
While hying there, he attended scientific lectures at the Royal Society and 
developed his interest in astronomy In 1759, while a master stay-maker m 
Sandwich, Kent, he married Mary Lambert, a servmg-girl, who died m 1760 
During the next ten years Paine supported himself m one job after another 
From stay-making he turned to collecting taxes as an excise officer, next he 
became a teacher of English at an academy in London, and then he was an 
excise officer again While teaching, he occasionally served as a Methodist lay- 
preacher m the open fields about London In 1771, after his second appointment 
to the excise, he married Elizabeth Ollive, of Lewes, Sussex, the daughter of a 
tobacconist On the death of her father, he succeeded to the business His 
first extended piece of writing, The Case of the Officers of the Excise , done m 
1772 as an appeal to Parliament, was distinguished for its vigorous social 
protest against the ill effects of poverty on the honesty and efficiency of the 
typical excise collector 

Two years later, bankrupt, separated from his wife, and dismissed from 
the excise, Paine, at the suggestion of his friend, Benjamin Franklin, became 
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an emigrant to Philadelphia Heie, on the eve of the Revolution, lie edited 
The Pennsylvania Magazine or American Museum and contributed to the 
Pennsylvania Journal When the Revolutionary crisis broke, his brilliant 
pamphlet, Common Sense , published early m 1776, convinced Americans that 
their struggle must be a war of independence Serving as an aide-de-camp to 
General Gieene, Paine wrote the first number of Ins The American Crisis, 
the successive installments of which were hard-hitting, sure-fire propaganda foi 
the Amencan cause 

After devoting himself to this cause m numerous capacities, Paine became, 
between 1787 and 1802, a true “citizen of the world,” pursuing scientific in- 
vention and championing political innovation m both England and Prance 
He perfected models for an iron bridge, obtained a patent for it from the 
British government, had his bridge built and set up m a field m the village 
of Paddington, neai London He sought to combat English conservative reac- 
tion to the French Revolution by replying, m his The Rights of Man, 1791 
and 1792, to Edmund Burke’s Reflections on the Late Revolution m Prance, 
1790 Elected to a seat m the French National Convention, appointed to the 
committee on drafting a constitution, and outlawed from England, he was yet 
too moderate m his views on legicide to please the more radical French revo- 
lutionaries When the Girondm party was overthrown, Paine was arrested 
and imprisoned m the Luxembourg 

It was here, m 1793, that he wrote the first part of The Age of Reason 
to combat the tendency of the extreme radicals to go too far in nihilism and 
atheism Paine regarded this work, published early m 1794, as “exceedingly 
necessary, lest m the general wreck of superstition, of false systems of gov- 
ernment, and false theology, we lose sight of morality, of humanity, and of the 
theology that is true ” Iiomcally enough, America did not receive The Age of 
Reason m the spirit m which Paine wrote it Released from prison m 1794 
through the help of James Monroe, Pame, after a period of convalescence with 
the Monroe family m 1795, the year m which the second part of The Age of 
Reason was published, remained for some time m France and continued writing 
m support of a sane French democracy, although he lived m virtual retirement 

Urged by Jefferson to return to America, Pame finally accepted the 
invitation, landed at Baltimore m 1802, and went on to Washington, where 
he was for a while the President's honored guest But he was soon to find that 
post-Revolutionary America, despite the ascendency of Jefferson's democratic 
Republicanism, was not the America of his dreams, and his old age was any- 
thing but happy Living m Bordentown, New York City, and New Rochelle, he 
was anathema to orthodox Christians of all creeds and doubly so if they hap- 
pened to be Federalists, At New Rochelle an attempt was made to assassinate 
him and he was denied the right to vote on the ground that he was not 
technically a citizen Despite ill health, poverty, and ostracism, he kept writ- 
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mg in behalf of just government and the advancement of science and against 
both political and religious zeaction 

Although religious opposition to Paine’s Deism has long tended to ob- 
scure his reputation, he has exerted a pxofound influence on free-thought in 
America through such disciples as Robert G Ingeisoll, and within recent years 
has steadily gamed recognition as a major writer and as a germinal ideologue 
of American democracy 

[The first of the following selections is from Part I of The Age of Reason , 
the second is the conclusion of Part II They have been modernized and 
supplied with titles by the editors For other selections from Paine's work, 
see Book I, Part 3 ] 

PERSONAL NARRATIVE scene opening itself to the world m the 


[1794] 

MY FATHER being of the Quaker pro- 
fession, it was my good fortune to have 
an exceedingly good moral education and 
a toleiable stock of useful learning 
Though I went to the grammar school, I 
did not learn Latin, not only because I 
had no inclination to learn languages, but 
because of the objection the Quakeis have 
against the books m which the language 
is taught But this did not pi event me 
from being acquainted with the subject of 
all the Latin books used m the school 

The natural bent of my mind was to 
science I had some turn, and I believe 
some talent, for poetiy, but this I rather 
repressed than encouraged, as leading too 
much into the field of imagination As 
soon as I was able I purchased a pair of 
globes, and attended the philosophical lec- 
tures of Mai tm and Ferguson, and be- 
came afterward acquainted with Dr Bevis, 
of the society called the Royal Society, 
then living m the Temple, and an excel- 
lent astronomer 

I had no disposition for what is called 
politics It presented to my mind no other 
idea than as contained m the wotd Jockey- 
ship When, therefore, I turned my 
thoughts toward matteis of government, I 
had to form a system foi myself that ac- 
corded with the moral and philosophic 
principles in which t have been educated 
I saw, br at least I thought I saw, a vast 


affairs of America, and it appeared to me 
that unless the Amei leans changed the 
plan thev were pursuing with respect to 
the government of England, and declared 
themselves independent, they would not 
only involve themselves m a multiplicity 
of new difficulties, but shut out the pi os- 
peet that was then offering itself to man- 
kind through their means It was from 
these motives that I published the work 
known by the name of “Common Sense,” 
which was the fiist work I ever did publish, 
and so far as I can judge of myself, I 
believe I should never have been known m 
the world as an author, on any subject 
whatever, had it not been for the affaus 
of America I wrote “Common Sense” the 
latter end of the year 1775, and published 
it the first of January, 1776 Independence 
was declared the fourth of July following 
Any person who has made observations 
on the state and progress of the human 
mind, by observing his own, cannot but 
have obseived that there are two distinct 
classes of what are called thoughts — those 
that we produce m oui selves by leflection 
and the aet of thinking, and those that bolt 
into the mind of their own accord I have 
always made it a rule to treat these volun- 
tary visitors with civility, taking care to 
examine, as well as I was able, if they 
were worth entertaining, and it is fiom 
them I have acquired almost all the knowl- 
edge that I have As to the learning that 
any person gams fiom school education, it 
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selves only, like a small capital, to put 
him in a way of beginning learning foi 
himself afterward 

Every person of learning is finally his 
own teacher, the reason of which is that 
principles, being a distinct quality to cir- 
cumstances, cannot be impressed upon the 
memory, then place of mental residence 
is the understanding and they are never 
so lasting as when they begin by con- 
ception Thus much for the introductory 
part 

From the time I was capable of con- 
ceiving an idea and acting upon it by re- 
flection, I either doubted the truth of the 
Christian system or thought it to he a 
strange affair, I scarcely knew which it 
was, but I well remember, when about 
seven or eight years of age, hearing a 
sermon read by a relation of mine, who 
was a great devotee of the Church, upon 
the subject of what is called redemption 
by the death of the Son of God 

After the sermon was ended, I went into 
the garden, and as I was going down the 
garden steps (for I perfectly recollect the 
spot) I revolted at the recollection of 
what I had heard, and thought to myself 
that it was making God Almighty act like 
a passionate man, that killed His son 
when He could not revenge Himself m any 
other way, and as I was sure a man would 
be hanged that did such a thing, I could 
not see for what purpose they preached 
such sermons 

This was not one of that kind of thoughts 
that had anything m it of childish levity, 
it was to me a serious reflection, arising 
from the idea I had that God was too 
good to do such an action, and also too 
almighty to be under any necessity of 
doing it I believe m the same manner 
at this moment, and I moreover believe 
that any system of religion that has any- 
thing in it that shocks the mind of a child 
cannot he a true system 

It seems as if parents of the Christian 
profession were ashamed to tell their chil- 
dren anything about the principles of their 
religion They sometimes instruct them in 


morals, and talk to them of the goodness 
of what thev call Piovidence, for the 
Christian mythology has five deities — there 
is God the Father, God the Son, God the 
Holy Ghost, the God Prou deuce, and the 
Goddess Nature But the Christian story of 
God the Father putting His son to death, 
01 employing people to do it (for that is 
the plain language of the story) cannot he 
told by a parent to a child, and to tell 
him that it was done to make mankind 
happier and bettei is making the story still 
worse — as if mankind could be improved 
by the example of murder, and to tell him 
that all this is a mvsterv is only making an 
excuse for the mci edibility of it. 

How different is this to the pure and 
simple profession of Deism 1 The true Deist 
has but one Deity, and his religion consists 
m contemplating the power, wisdom, and 
benignity of the Deity in His works, and 
m endeavoring to imitate Him m every- 
thing moial, scientifical and mechanical 

The religion that approaches the near- 
est of all others to true Deism, in the 
moral and benign part thereof, is that 
professed by the Quakers, but they have 
contracted themselves too much, by leav- 
ing the works of God out of their system 
Though I reverence their philanthropy, I 
cannot help smiling at the conceit that if 
the taste of a Quaker could have been 
consulted at the creation, what a silent 
and drab-eolored creation it would have 
been! Not a flower would have blossomed 
its gayeties, nor a bird been permitted to 
sing . 


DEISM AND SCIENCE 

[1795] 

IF WE consider the nature of our con- 
dition here, we must see there is no occa- 
sion for such a thing as revealed religion . 
What is it we want to know? Does not 
the creation, the universe we behold, preach 
to ns the existence of an Almighty Power 
that governs and regulates the whole? And 
is not the evidence that this creation holds 
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out to our senses infinitely stronger than 
anything we ean read m a book that any 
impostor might make and call the Word of 
God^ As for morality, the knowledge of it 
exists m every man’s conscience 

Here we are The existence of an Al- 
mighty Powei is sufficiently demonstrated 
to us, though we cannot conceive, as it is 
impossible we should, the nature and man- 
ner of its existence We cannot conceive 
how we came here ourselves, and yet we 
know for a fact that we are here 

We must know also that the Power that 
called us into being, ean, if He pleases, 
and when He pleases, call us to account 
for the manner m which we have lived 
here, and, therefore, without seeking any 
other motive for the belief, it is rational 
to believe that He will, for we know be- 
foiehand that He can The probability or 
even possibility of the thing is all that we 
ought to know, for if we knew it as a 
fact, we should be the mere slaves of ter- 
lor, our belief would have no merit, and 
our best actions no virtue 

Deism, then, teaches us, without the pos- 
sibility of being deceived, all that is nec- 
essary or propel to be known The crea- 
tion is the Bible of the Deist He there 
reads, m the bhndwntmg of the Creator 
himself, the certainty of His existence and 
the immutability of His powei, and all 
other Bibles and Testaments are to him 
forgeries 

The probabihty that we may be called to 
account hereafter will, to a reflecting mind, 
have the influence of belief, for it is not 
our belief or disbelief that can make or 
unmake the fact As this is the state we 
are m, and which it is proper we should 
be m, as free agents, it is the fool only, 
and not the philosopher, or even the pru- 
dent man, that would live as if there were 
no God 

But the belief of a God is so weakened 
by being mixed with the strange fable of 
the Christian creed, and with the wild ad- 
ventures related m the Bible, and with the 
obscurity and obscene nonsense of the Tes- 
tament, that the mind of man is bewildered 


as m a fog Viewing all these things m 
a confused mass, he confounds fact with 
fable, and as he cannot believe all, he 
feels a disposition to reject all 

But the belief of a God is a belief dis- 
tinct from all other things, and ought not 
to be confounded with any The notion of 
a Trinity of Gods has enfeebled the belief 
of one God A multiplication of beliefs 
acts as a division of belief, and m pio- 
portion as anything is divided it is weak- 
ened 

Beligion, by such means, becomes a 
thing of form, instead of fact — of no- 
tion, instead of principles, morality is 
banished to make room for an imaginary 
thing called faith, and this faith has its 
origin m a supposed debauchery, a man is 
preached instead of God, an execution is 
an object for gratitude, the preacheis 
daub themselves with blood, like a troop 
of assassins, and pretend to admire the 
brilliancy it gives them, they pieach a 
humdrum sermon on the merits of the ex- 
ecution, then praise Jesus Christ for being 
executed, and condemn the Jews for doing 
it A man, by hearing all this nonsense 
lumped and preached together, confounds 
the God of the Creation with the imagined 
God of the Christians, and lives as if there 
were none 

Of all the systems of religion that evei 
were invented, there is none more deroga- 
tory to the Almighty, more unedifymg to 
man, more lepugnant to reason, and more 
conti adictory m itself, than this thing 
called Christianity Too absuid for belief, 
too impossible to convince, and too incon- 
sistent for practice, it renders the heart 
torpid, or produces only atheists and fa- 
natics As an engine of power, it serves 
the purpose of despotism, and as a means 
of wealth, the avance of pnests, hut so 
far as respects the good of man m general, 
it leads to nothing here or hereafter 

The only religion, that has not been in- 
vented, and that has m it every evidence 
of divine originality, is pure and simple 
Deism It must have been the first, and 
will probably be the last, that man be- 
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lieves But pure and simple Deism does 
not answer the purpose of despotic gov- 
ernments They cannot lay hold of religion 
as an engine, but by mixing it with human 
inventions, and making their own author- 
ity a pait, neithei does it answer the 
a\ance of pnests, but by incorporating 
themselves and then functions with it, 
and becoming, like the government, a 
party m the system It is this that forms 
the otherwise mysterious connection of 
Church and State, the Church humane, 
and the State tyrannic 

Were man impiessed as fully and as 
stiongly as he ought to be with the be- 
lief of a God, his moral life would be 
legulated by the foice of that belief, 
he would stand m awe of God and of 
lumself, and would not do the thing that 
could not be concealed from either To 
give this behef the full oppoitunity of 
force, it is necessary that it acts alone 
This is Deism But when, according to 
the Christian Tnnitaiian scheme, one part 
of God is represented by a dying man, 
and another part called the Holy Ghost, 
by a flying pigeon, 1 it is impossible that 
belief can attach itself to such wild con- 
ceits 

It has been the scheme of the Christian 
Church, and of all the other invented 
systems of religion, to hold man m ig- 
norance of the Creator, as it is of Gov- 
ernment to hold man in ignoiance of Ins 
rights The systems of the one are as 
false as those of the other, and are calcu- 
lated for mutual support 

The study of theology, as it stands m 
Christian chuiches, is the study of noth- 
ing, it is founded on nothing, it lests on 
no principles, it proceeds by no authori- 
ties, it has no data, it can demonstrate 
nothing, and it admits of no conclusion 
Not any thing can be studied as a science, 
without our being m possession of the 
principles upon which it is founded, and 
as this is not the case with Christian theol- 
ogy, it is therefore the study of nothing 

Instead, then, of studying theology, as 
is now done, out of the Bible and Testa- 


ment, the meanings of which books are 
always contraveited and the authenticity 
of which is disproved, it is necessary that 
we refer to the Bible of the Creation The 
principles we discover there are eternal 
and of divine origin, they are the founda- 
tion of all the science that exists m the 
world, and must be the foundation of 
theology 

We can know God only through His 
woiks We cannot have a conception of 
any one attribute but by following some 
principle that leads to it We have only 
a confused idea of His powei, if we have 
not the means of comprehending some- 
thing of its immensity We can have no 
idea of His wisdom, but b> knowing the 
older and mannei m which it acts The 
principles of science lead to this knowl- 
edge, for the Creator of man is the Crea- 
tor of science, and it is through that 
medium that man can see God, as it were, 
face to face 

Could a man be placed m a situation, 
and endowed with the power of vision, to 
behold at one view, and to contemplate 
deliberately, the structure of the universe, 
to mark the movements of the several 
planets, the cause of their vaiying appear- 
ances, the unerring order m which they 
revolve, even to the lemotest comet, their 
connection and dependence on each other, 
and to know the system of laws established 
by the Creator, that governs and regulates 
the whole, he would then conceive, far be- 
yond what any church theology can teach 
him, the power, the wisdom, the vastness, 
the munificence of the Creator, he would 
then see, that all the knowledge man has 


1 The book called the book of Matthew 
says, chap in, verse 16, that the Holy 
Ghost descended m the shape of a dove 
It might as well have said a goose, the 
creatures are equally harmless, and the 
one is as much of a nonsensical he as the 
other The second of Acts, ver 2, 3, says 
that it descended m a mighty rushing wind, 
lr the shape of cloven tongues , perhaps it 
was cloven feet Such absurd stuff is only 
fit for tales of witches and wizards — 
Paine’s note 
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of science, and that all mechanical aits 
by which he lendeis his situation com- 
fortable lieie, aie derived from that souiee, 
Ins mind, exalted by the scene, and con- 
vinced b\ the fact, v ould increase m 
giatitude as it mueased m knowledge, his 
religion 01 his worship would become 
muted with his improvement as a man, 
any employment he followed, that had 
an\ connection with the principles of the 
cieation, as everything of agriculture, of 
science and ot the mechanical aits has, 
would teach him moie of God, and of the 
giatitude he owes to Him, than any theo- 
logical Christian seimon he now heais 

Gieat objects inspire great thoughts, 
great munificence excites great gratitude, 
but the groveling tales and doctrines of 
the Bible and the Testament are fit only 
to excite contempt 

Though man cannot arrive, at least on 
this life, at the actual scene I have de- 
scribed, he can demonstrate it, because he 
has a knowledge of the principles upon 
which the eieation is constructed 2 We 
know that the greatest woiks can be repre- 
sented m model and that the universe can 
be represented by the same means 

The same principles by which we mea- 
siue an inch, 01 an acie of ground, will 
measure to millions m extent A circle of an 
inch diametci has the same geometrical 
pi open ties as a circle that would circum- 
scribe the umverse 

The same propeities of a triangle that 
will demonstrate upon papei the couise 
of a ship will do it on the ocean, and 
when applied to what are called the heav- 
enly bodies, will ascertain to a minute the 
time of an eclipse, though these bodies 
are millions of miles from us This knowl- 
edge is of divine oiigm, and it is from 
the Bible of the creation that man has 
learned it, and not from the stupid Bible 
of the Chuieh, that teaeheth man nothing 

All the knowledge man lias of science 
and of machinery, by the aid of which 
his existence is rendered comfortable upon 
earth, and without which he would be 
scaieely distinguishable m appearance and 


condition from a common animal, comes 
fiom the great machine and stiucture of 
the umveise 

The constant and unwearied observa- 
tions of our ancestors upon tbe movements 
and revolutions of tbe heavenly bodies, m 
what are supposed to have been the eailv 
ages of the world, have brought this 
knowledge upon earth It is not Moses and 
the prophets, nor Jesus Christ, nor his 
apostles, that have done it The Almighty 
is the great mechanic of the creation, the 
fiist philosopher and ongmal teacher of 
all science Let us, then, learn to reverence 
oui master, and let us not forget the 
labois of our ancestors 

Had we, at this da>, no knowledge of 
machinery, and were it possible that man 
could have a view, as I have before de- 
scribed, of the structure and machinery 
of the umverse, he would soon conceive 
the idea of constructing some at least of 
the mechanical works we now have, and 
the idea so conceived would progressively 


2 The Bible-makers have undertaken to 
give us, in the first chapter of Genesis, an 
account of the Creation, and m doing this, 
they have demonstrated nothing but their 
ignorance They make there to have been 
three days and three nights, evenings and 
mornings, before there was a sun, when 
it is the presence or absence of the sun 
that is the cause of day and night, and 
w T hat is called his rising and setting that 
of morning and evening Besides, it is a 
pueule and pitiful idea to suppose the 
Almighty to say, Let there be light It is 
the imperative manner of speaking that a 
conjuror uses when he says to his cups and 
balls, Presto, begone, and most probably 
has been taken from it, as Moses and his 
lod are a conjuror and his wand Longinus 
calls this expression the sublime, and, by 
the same rule, the conjuror is sublime, for 
the manner of speaking is expressively 
and grammatically the same When au- 
thois and critics talk of the sublime, they 
see not how nearly it borders on the ridic- 
ulous The sublime of the critics, like some 
parts of Edmund Burke's “ Sublime and 
Beautiful," is like a wind-mill just visible 
m a fog, which imagination might distort 
into a flying mountain, or an archangel, 
oi a flock of wild geese — Paine's note 
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advance m practice Or could a model of 
the universe, such as is called an oirery, 
be piesented before him and put m 
motion, his mmd would arrive at the 
same idea 

Such an object and such a subject would, 
while it improved him m knowledge useful 
to himself as a man and a membei of 
society, as well as entertaining, afdoid fai 
bottei matter foi impressing him with a 
knowledge of, and a belief in, the Creator, 
and of the reverence and giatitude that 
man owes to Him, than the stupid texts of 
the Bible and of the Testament, from 
which, be the talents of the preacher what 
they may, only stupid sermons can he 
preached 

If man must preach, let him preach 
something that is edifying, and from texts 
that are known to be true 

The Bible of the Cieation is inexhausti- 
ble m texts Every part of science, whether 
connected with the geometry of the uni- 
verse, with the systems of animal and 
vegetable life, or with the properties of 
inanimate matter, is a text as well for 
devotion as for philosophy — for giatitude 
as for human improvement It will per- 
haps be said, that if such a revolution m 
the system of religion takes place, every 
preacher ought to be a philosopher Most 
certainly j and every house of devotion a 
school of science 

It has been by wandering from the im- 


mutable laws of science, and the ugh! 
use of reason, and setting up an invented 
thing called revealed religion, that so many 
wild and blasphemous conceits have been 
foimed of the Almighty 

The Jews have made Him the assassin of 
the human species to make 100m for the 
leligion of the Jews The Chustians have 
made Him the muideier of Himself and 
the founder ot a new leligion to supeisede 
and expel the Jewish icligion And to find 
pietense and admission tor these things, 
they must have supposed His power or 
His wisdom imperfect, or His will change- 
able, and the changeableness of the will 
is imperfection of the judgment 

The philosopher knows that the laws of 
the Cieatoi have never changed with re- 
spect eithei to the principles of science, 
01 the propei ties of matter Why, then, 
is it supposed they have changed with 
respect to man'? 

I heie close the subject I have shown 
m all the foregoing parts of this woik, 
that the Bible and Testament are imposi- 
tions and forgeries, and I leave the evi- 
dence I have produced in proof of it, to 
be lefuted, if any one can do it, and I 
leave the ideas that are suggested m the 
conclusion of the work, to rest on the 
mmd of the reader, certain as I am, that 
when opinions are free, either m matteis 
of government or religion, truth will .finally 
and powerfully prevail 


mi ~ Charles Brockden Brown ~ isio 


OF A PROMINENT Quaker family, Charles Brockden Brown was born 
m Philadelphia He attended the select Quaker school kept hy Robert Proud 
Frail m health, bookish in hahit, and morbidly introspective in temperament, 
young Brown aspired to be an epic poet and became passionately interested m 
the more radical ideologies of his generation, including Deism Yielding to the 
wishes of his family, he studied law with the Philadelphia barrister, Alex- 
ander "Wilcox, and was an active member of a legal students’ club Literature, 
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however, pioved more attractive to him than the law, he became leader of the 
Belles Letteis Club and in August, 1789, a senes of his literary essays began 
to appear in. the Columbian Magazine under the title, “The Rhapsodist ” He 
gave up the law altogether when he was ready to enter upon its practice 
When Elihu Hubbard Smith, of Litchfield, Conn , was studying medicine m 
Philadelphia, Brown found him a congenial fnend because of his literary in- 
terests Smith took up the practice of his profession near Yale and later m 
New York Brown visited him at both places and met his literary friends, 
among whom, at New York, was William Dunlap, the dramatist 

Brown became a member of the Friendly Club, the city’s most active 
intellectual circle, began to write proliflcally for magazine publication, and 
edited The Monthly Magazine and American Review When this magazine failed 
late m 1800, Brown returned to Philadelphia, where he continued to do maga- 
zine work, starting m 1803 the Literary Magazine and Amencan Register 
In 1804 he married the brilliant Elizabeth Linn, of New York, sister of the 
poet, John Blair Linn, and proved an exemplary husband and father Having 
won an international reputation as a novelist with such productions as Wieland, 
1798, Ormond , 1799, Arthur Merwyn , 1799-1800, Edgar Huntly, 1799, Jane 
Talbot , 1801, and Clara Howard, 1801, Brown preoccupied himself, m his last 
years, with historical surveys and political tracts He died of tuberculosis 

Brown’s fiction reflects all the tendencies which had been developed for 
several decades m the short stories published m 18th Century American maga- 
zines He provided his readers with Gothic thrills nr native settings, themes 
and characters that had become the stock m trade of both English and 
American “sentimental” fiction play an important role in his stories, on occa- 
sion, he was capable of a graphic, Defoe-like realism based on his own experi- 
ences and observations during plague years m both Philadelphia and New 
York, above all, he was a novelist of ideas, a land of Aldous Huxley of his 
time, dramatizing post-revolutionary conflicts m American thought, creating 
characters memorable as spokesmen or representatives of this or that current 
attitude m religion or politics Wieland, for example, although replete with 
Gothic thrills, is also a psychological study of religious Enthusiasm 

[The following selection from this novel includes most of Chapter I and 
all of Chapter II and has been modernized m text and given a title by the 
present editors These chapters tell the story of Wieland’s father, whose re- 
ligious Enthusiasm was transmitted to his son It should be noted that Brown 
does not attempt to clear up entirely the mystery of the elder Wieland’s death, 
but leaves the reader to choose between two quite different explanations, one 
of which is calculated to appeal to the deistically inclined with their belief m 
natural causes and the other of which is for those who retain faith m a special 
providence The selection thus illustrates the impact of contemporary religious 
discussion upon early American belles lettres ] 
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THE FATE OF WIELAND’S FATHER 
[1798] 

(As narrated by his daughtei, Clara, the 
sister of the hero, Wieland) 

I 

MY FATHER’S ancestry was noble on 
the paternal side, but his mother was the 
daughter of a merchant My grandfather 
was a younger brother, and a native of 
Saxony He was placed, when he had 
reached the suitable age, at a German col- 
lege During the vacations, he employed 
himself m traversing the neighboung terri- 
tory On one occasion it was his foitune 
to visit Hamburg He formed an acquain- 
tance with Leonaid Weise, a mei chant of 
that city, and was a frequent guest at his 
house The merchant had an only daughter, 
for whom his guest speedily conti acted an 
affection, and, m spite of paiental menaces 
and prohibitions, he, m due season, be- 
came her husband 

By this act he mortally offended his re- 
lations Thencefoiward he was entirely dis- 
owned and rejected by them They refused 
to contribute anything to his suppoit All 
intercourse ceased, and he received fiom 
them merely that treatment to which an 
absolute stranger, or detested enemy, would 
be entitled 

He found an asylum m the house of his 
new father, whose temper was kind, and 
whose pride was flattered by tins alliance 
The nobility of his birth was put m the 
balance agamst his poverty Weise con- 
ceived himself, on the whole, to have acted 
with the highest disci etion m thus dis- 
posing of his child My grandfather found 
it incumbent on him to seal eh out some 
mode of independent subsistence His youth 
had been eageily devoted to literature and 
music These had hitherto been cultivated 
merely as sources of amusement They 
were now converted into the means of gam 
At this penod there were few woiks of 
taste m the Saxon dialect My ancestor 
may be considered as the founder of the 


Geiman Tlieatei The modem poet of the 
same name is spiung fiom the same fam- 
ily, and, pei haps, surpasses but little, m 
the fnutfulness of his invention, or the 
soundness of his taste, the eldei Wieland 1 
His lite w T as spent in the composition of 
sonatas and diamatic pieces The} weie not 
unpopular, but moiely affoided him a 
scanty subsistence He died m the bloom 
of his life, and was quickly followed to 
the grave b> his wife Then onlv child 
was taken undei the piotection of the 
mei chant At an early age he was appren- 
ticed to a London tiadei, and passed seven 
years of meicantile servitude 
My father was not foitunate m the 
chai actor of him under whose care he was 
now placed He was treated w ith rigor, and 
full employment was provided foi eveiv 
hour of his time His duties weie laborious 
and mechanical He had been educated 
with a \iew 7 to this piofession, and, there- 
foie, was not tounented with unsatisfied 
desires He did not hold his piesent occu- 
pations m abhonence, because they with- 
held him from paths more flowery and 
more smooth, hut he found m umntei- 
mitted labor, and in the sternness of Ins 
master, sufficient occasions for discontent 
No opportunities of recreation were al- 
lowed him He spent all his time pent up 
m a gloomy apaitment, or travel sing 
narrow and crowded streets His food was 
■coarse, and his lodging humble 

His heart gradually contracted a habit of 
morose and gloomy reflection He could 
not accurately define what was wanting to 
his happiness He w r as not tortured by 
comparisons drawn between his own situa- 
tion and that of otheis His state was such 
as suited his age and his views as to for- 
tune Ho did not imagine himself treated 
with extraoidmary 01 unjustifiable rigor 
In this respect he supposed the condition 
of others, bound like himself to mercantile 
service, to resemble his own, jet every 


1 The lefeience is to the German classi- 
cal poet, Christoph Max tin Wieland, 1733- 
1813 
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engagement was irksome, and every horn 
tedious in its lapse 

In tins state of mind lie chanced to light 
upon a book wntten by one of the teachers 
of the Albigenses, or French Protestants 
He entertained no relish for books, and 
was wholly unconscious of any power they 
possessed to delight 01 instruct The vol- 
ume had lam for years m a corner of his 
garret, half buried m dust and mbbish 
He had marked it as it lay, had thrown 
it, as Ins occasions required, fiom one spot 
to anothei , but had felt no inclination to 
examine its contents, 01 even to inqmre 
what was the subject of which it treated 
One Sunday afternoon, being induced to 
retne fox a few minutes to his garret, his 
eye was attracted by a page of this book, 
which, by some accident, had been opened 
and placed full in his view He was seated 
on the edge of his bed, and was employed 
in lepamng a lent in some pait of his 
clothes His eyes were not confined to his 
work, hut occasionally wandering, lighted 
at length upon the page The words “Seek 
and ye shall find” were those that first 
offered themselves to his notice His curi- 
osity was roused by these so far as to 
prompt him to proceed As soon as he 
finished his work, he took up the book 
and turned to the first page The further he 
read, the more inducement he found to 
continue, and he legretted the decline of 
the light which obliged him for the present 
to dose it. 

The book contained an exposition of the 
doctnne of the sect of Camissards, 2 and 
an historical account of its origin His 
mind was m a state peculiarly fitted for 
the reception of devotional sentiments The 
craving which bad haunted him was now 
supplied with an object His mind was at 
no loss for a theme of meditation On days 
of business, he rose at the dawn, and re- 
tired to his chamber not till late at night 
He now supplied himself with candies, and 
employed his nocturnal and Sunday hours 
m studying this book It, of course, 
abounded with allusions to the Bible All 
its conclusions were deduced from the 


sacred text Tins was the fountain, beyond 
which it was unnecessary to tiaee the 
stream of religions truth, but it was his 
duty to trace it thus far 

A Bible was easily procured, and he 
ardently entered on the study of it His 
understanding had received a particulai 
direction All his reveries were fashioned 
m the same mould His piogiess towaid 
the formation of his eieed was rapid Ev- 
ery fact and sentiment in this book were 
viewed through a medium which the writ- 
ings of the Camissard apostle had sug- 
gested His constructions of the text were 
hasty, and formed on a narrow scale 
Everything was viewed m a disconnected 
position One action and one precept were 
not employed to illustrate and lestnct the 
meaning of another Hence arose a thou- 
sand scruples to which he had hitherto 
been a stranger He was alternately agi- 
tated by feai and by ecstasy He imagined 
himself beset by the snaies of a spiritual 
foe, and that his security lay m ceaseless 
watchfulness and prayei 

His morals, which had never been loose, 
were now modelled by a stricter standard 
The empire of leligious duty extended it- 
self to his looks, gestures, and phrases 
All levities of speech, and negligences of 
behavior, were proscribed His air was 
mourniul and contemplative He labored 
to keep alive a sentiment of fear, and a 
belief of the awe-er eating presence of the 
Deity Ideas foreign to this were sedu- 
lously 7 excluded To suffer their intrusion 
was a ciime against the Divine Majesty 
inexpiable but by days and weeks of the 
keenest agonies 

No material variation had occurred m 
the lapse of two years Every day con- 
firmed him m his present modes of think- 
ing and acting It was to be expected that 
the tide of his emotions would sometimes 
recede, that intervals of despondency and 
doubt would occur, but these gradually 
were more rare, and of shorter duration, 


2 An early 18th Century French Hugue- 
not sect 
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and lie, at last, arrived at a state consider- 
ably unifoim m this lespeet 
His apprenticeship was now almost ex- 
pired Oil his arrival of age he became en- 
titled, by the will of my giandfather, to 
a small sum This sum would hardly suffice 
to set him afloat as a tiadei m Ins present 
situation, and he had nothing to expect 
from the generosity of his master Resi- 
dence m England had, besides, become al- 
most impossible, on account of his leli- 
gious tenets In addition to these motives 
for seeking a new habitation, there was 
another of the most imperious and irre- 
sistible necessity He had imbibed an opin- 
ion that it was his duty to disseminate the 
truths of the gospel among the unbelieving 
nations He was terrified at first by the 
perils and hardships to which the life of 
a missionary is exposed This cowardice 
made him diligent m the invention of ob- 
jections and excuses, but he found it im- 
possible wholly to shake off the belief that 
such was the injunction of his duty The 
belief, after every new conflict with his 
passions, acquired new strength, and, at 
length, he formed a resolution of comply- 
ing with what he deemed the will of heaven 
The North American Indians naturally 
presented themselves as the fiist objects 
for this species of benevolence As soon as 
Ins servitude expired, he converted his little 
fortune into money, and embarked for 
Philadelphia Here his fears were revived, 
and a nearer survey of savage manners 
once more shook his resolution For a 
while he relinquished his purpose, and, 
purchasing a faim on the Schuylkill, within 
a few miles of the city, set himself down to 
the cultivation of it The cheapness of 
land, and the service of African slaves, 
which were then in general use, gave him 
who was poor m Europe all the advantages 
of wealth He passed fourteen years m a 
thrifty and laborious manner In this time 
new objects, new employments, and new 
associates appeared to have nearly oblit- 
erated the devout impressions of his youth 
He now became acquainted with a woman 
of a meek and quiet disposition, and of 


slender acquirements like himself He prof- 
fered his hand and was accepted 

His previous industry had now enabled 
him to dispense with personal labor, and 
direct attention to his own concerns He 
enjoyed leisure, and was visited afresh by 
devotional contemplation The reading of 
the sculptures, and other religious books, 
became once more his favorite employ- 
ment His ancient belief relative to the 
conversion of the savage tribes was re- 
vived with uncommon energy To the for- 
mer obstacles were now added the plead- 
ings of parental and conjugal love The 
struggle was long and vehement, but his 
sense of duty would not he stifled or en- 
feebled, and finally triumphed over every H 
impediment 

His efforts weie attended with no per- 
manent success His exhortations had some- 
times a temp oral y powei, but more fre- 
quently were repelled with insult and de- 
rision In pursuit of this object he en- 
countered the most imminent penis, and 
underwent incredible fatigues, hunger, sick- 
ness, and solitude The license of savage 
passion, and the artifices of his depraved 
countrymen, all opposed themselves to his 
progress His com age did not forsake him 
till there appeared no reasonable ground to 
hope for success He desisted not till Ins 
heart was relieved from the supposed obli- 
gation to persevere With his constitution 
somewhat decayed, he at length returned 
to his family An interval of tranquillity 
succeeded He was frugal, regular, and 
strict m the performance of domestic du- 
ties He allied himself with no sect, because 
he perfectly agreed with none Social 
worship) is that by which they are all 
distinguished, but this article found no 
place in his creed He rigidly interpreted 
that precept which enjoins us, when we 
worship, to retire into solitude, and shut 
out every species of society According to 
him, devotion was not only a silent office, 
but must be performed alone An hour at 
noon, and an hour at midnight were thus 
appropriated 

At the distance of three hundred yards 
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from his house, on the top of a rock whose 
sides were steep, rugged, and encumbered 
with dwaif cedars and stony aspenties, he 
built what to a common eye would have 
seemed a summer-house The eastern verge 
of this piecipice was sixty feet above the 
river which Rowed at its foot The view 
before it consisted of a transjrarent em- 
lent, fluctuating and rijiplmg m a lot In 
channel, and bounded by a using scene of 
corn-fields and orehaids The edifice was 
slight and airy It was no more than a 
cnculai area, twelve feet in diametei, 
whose flooring was the rock, cleared of 
moss and shrubs, and exactly levelled, 
edged by twelve Tuscan columns, and cov- 
i ered by an undulating dome My fathei 
furnished the dimensions and outlines, but 
allowed the aitist whom he employed to 
complete the structure on his own plan 
It was without seat, table, or ornament of 
any kind 

This was the temple of his Deity Twice 
m twenty-four hours he repaired hither, 
unaccompanied any human being Noth- 
ing but physical inability to move was al- 
lowed to obstruct or postpone this visit 
He did not exact from his family compli- 
ance with Ins example Lew men, equally 
sincere m their faith, weie as spaimg m 
their censuies and restrictions, with re- 
spect to the conduct of otheis, as my 
father The character of my motlici was no 
less devout, but education had habituated 
her to a different mode of worship The 
loneliness of then dwelling prevented hei 
fiom joining any established congregation, 
but she was punctual m the offices of 
prayer, and in the performance of hymns 
to her Saviom, after tlie manner of the 
disciples of Zmzendoif 3 My father refused 
to interfere m her arrangements His own 
sj stem was embraced not, accurately speak- 
ing, because it was the best, but because 
it had been expressly prescribed to him 
Other modes, if practiced by other per- 
sons, might be equally acceptable 
His deportment to others was full of 
charity and mildness A sadness perpetu- 
ally overspread his features, but was un- 


mingled with sternness or discontent The 
tones of his voice, his gestures, his steps, 
were all m tranquil unison His conduct 
was characterized by a certain forbearance 
and humility, which secured the esteem of 
those to whom his tenets were most ob- 
noxious They might call him a fanatic and 
a dreamer, but they could not deny then 
veneiation to his invincible candor and 
invariable mtogntv His own belief of 
rectitude was tlie foundation of his happi- 
ness This, however, was destined to find 
an end 

Suddenly the sadness that constantly at- 
tended him was deepened Sighs, and even 
tears, sometimes escaped him To the ex- 
postulations of his wife he seldom answered 
anv thing When he designed to be com- 
mun native, he hinted that Ins peace of 
mind was flown, m consequence of devia- 
tion fiom Ins duty A command had been 
laid upon linn, which he had delayed to 
perform He felt as if a certain period of 
hesitation and reluctance had been al- 
lowed him, but that this period was passed 
He was no longer permitted to obey The 
duty assigned to him was transferred m 
consequence of his disobedience, to another, 
and all that remained was to endure the 
penalty 

He did not descube this penalty It ap- 
pealed to be nothing more for some time 
than a sense of wrong This was sufficiently 
acute, and was aggravated by the belief 
that his offence was incapable of expiation 
No one could contemplate the agonies which 
he seemed to suffer, without the deepest 
compassion Time, instead of lengthening 
the burden, appeared to add to it At 
length he hinted to his wife that hrs end 
was near His imagination did not prefig- 
ure the mode or the time of his decease, 
but was fraught with an incurable per- 
suasion that Ins death was at hand He was 
likewise haunted by the belief that the kind 
of death that awaited him was strange and 


3 Count von Zmzendorf, 1700-1760, 
founded the reorganized Moravian Church 
or United Brethren, an “Enthusiastic” sect 
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terrible His anticipations weie thus fai 
vague and indefinite, but they sufficed to 
poison e\ eiy moment of his being, and 
devote him to ceaseless anguish 

II 

Early m the morning of a sultry day m 
August, he left Mettmgen, to go to the 
city He had seldom passed a day fiom 
home since his leturn fiom the shores of 
the Ohio Some urgent engagements at this 
time existed, which would not admit of 
further delay He letumed m the or enmg, 
but appealed to be greatly oppressed with 
fatigue His silence and dejection weie like- 
wise in more than ordinal y degree con- 
spicuous My mother’s brother, whose pro- 
fession -was that of a suigcon, chanced to 
spend this night at oui house It was from 
him that I have frequently received an 
exact account of the mournful catastrophe 
that followed 

As the evening advanced, my father’s 
inquietudes increased He sat with his 
family as usual, but took no part m their 
conversation He appeared fully engrossed 
by his own reflections Occasionally Ins 
countenance exhibited tokens of alarm, he 
gazed steadfastly and wildly at the ceiling , 
and the exertions of his companions were 
scarcely sufficient to mtenupt Ins levene 
On lecovermg from these fits he expressed 
no surprise, but pressing his hand to his 
head, complained, m a tremulous and 
terrified tone, that his biam was scorched 
to cinders He would then betiay marks of 
insupportable anxiety* 

My uncle perceived, by his pulse, that 
he was indisposed, but in no alarming de- 
gree, and ascribed appearances chiefly to 
the workings of his mind He exhoited him 
to recollection and composure, but m vam 
At the hour of repose he readily retired to 
his chamber At the persuasion of mother 
he even undressed and went to bed Noth- 
ing could abate his restlessness He cheeked 
her tender expostulations with some stern- 
ness “Be silent,” said he, “Eor that which 
I feel there is but one cure, and that will 


shoitly come You can help me nothing 
Look to your own condition and pi ay to 
God to strengthen you under the calamities 
that await you ” “What am I to feai c) ” 
she answeiod, “What temble disastei is 
it that you think of^” “Peace — as yet I 
know it not myself, but come it will, and 
shoitly ” She repeated hei inquiries and 
doubts, but ho suddenly put an end to the 
discourse, by a stem command to be silent 
She had nevex befoie known him in this 
mood Hitlieito all was benign m Ins de- 
poitment Hei heait was pieiced with 
soi low at the contemplation oi Ins change 
She was utteily unable to account foi it, 
01 to figure to lieiseli the species of dis- 
aster that w r as menaced 
Conti aiy to custom, the lamp, instead 
of being placed on the hearth, was left 
upon the table Cher it against the wall 
there hung a small clock, so contmed as 
to strike a very hard stroke at the end 
of every sixth hour That which was now 
approaching w r as the signal for retiring to 
the fane at which he addiessed his devo- 
tions Long habit had occasioned him to be 
always awake at tins houi, and the toll 
was instantly obeyed 
Now frequent and anxious glances were 
cast at the clock Not a single movement 
of the index appealed to escape Ins notice 
As the hour verged toward twmlve his anx- 
iety visibly augmented The trepidations 
of my mother kept pace with those of her 
husband , but she was intimidated into 
silence All that was left to her was to 
watch erery change of his features, and 
give rent to her sympathy nr tears 
At length the hour was spent, and the 
clock tolled The sound appeared to com- 
municate a shock to every part of mv 
father’s frame He rose immediately, and 
thiew over himself a loose gown Even this 
office was performed with difficulty, foi his 
joints trembled, and his teeth chattered 
with dismay At this hour his duty called 
him to the rock, and my mother naturally 
concluded that it was thither he intended 
to repair Yet these incidents were so 
uncommon, as to fill her with astonishment 
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and foreboding She saw him leave the 
loom, and heard his steps as they hastily 
descended the stairs She half resolved to 
use and pursue him, but the wildness of 
the scheme quickly suggested itself He 
was going to a place whither no power on 
earth could induce him to suffer an attend- 
ant 

The window of her chamber looked 
toward the rock The atmospheie was clear 
and calm, but the edifice could not be dis- 
covered at that distance tlnough the dusk 
My mother’s anxiety would not allow her 
to remain where she was She rose, and 
seated herself at the window She strained 
her sight to get a view of the dome, and of 
the path that led to it The fiist painted 
itself with sufficient distinctness on her 
fancy, but was un distinguishable by the 
eye from the rocky mass on which it was 
erected The second could be imperfectly 
seen, but her husband had already passed, 
or had taken a different dneetion 

What was it she feared f Some disaster 
impended over her husband or herself He 
had predicted evils, but professed himself 
ignoiant of what natuie they weie When 
were they to come^ Was this night, or 
this hour, to witness the accomplishment ? 
She was toitured with impatience, and un- 
certainty All hei fears were at present 
linked to his person, and she gazed at the 
clock, with nearly as much eagerness as 
my father had done, m expectation of the 
next houi 

An half hour passed away m this state 
of suspense Her eyes weie fixed upon the 
lock, suddenly it was illuminated A light 
proceeding from the edifice made every 
part of the scene visible A gleam diffused 
itself ovei the intermediate space, and in- 
stantly a loud report, like the explosion of 
a mine, followed She uttered an involun- 
tary shriek, but the new sounds that greeted 
her ear, quickly conquered her surprise 
They were piercing shrieks, and uttered 
without intermission The gleams which had 
diffused themselves far and wide were in 
a moment withdrawn, but the interior of 
the edifice was filled with rays 


The first suggestion was that a pistol was 
dischaiged, and that the stiucture was on 
fire She did not allow herself time to 
meditate a second thought, but rushed into 
the entry and knocked loudly at the door 
of her brother’s chamber My uncle had 
been previously loused by the noise, and 
instantly flew to the window He also im- 
agined what he saw to be fire The loud and 
vehement shrieks which succeeded the first 
explosion, seemed to be an invocation of 
succor The incident was inexplicable, but 
he could not fail to peiceive the propriety 
of hastening to the spot He was unbolting 
the door, when his sistei’s voice was heard 
on the outside conjuring him to come forth 

He obeyed the summons with all the 
speed m his power He stopped not to 
question her, but hurned down stairs and 
across the meadow which lay between the 
house and the rock The shrieks weie no 
longei to be heard, but a blazing hght was 
clearly discernible between the columns of 
the temple Inegular steps, hewn m the 
stone, led him to the summit On three 
sides, this edifice touched the very verge 
of the cliff On the fouitk side, which might 
be regarded as the front, there was an 
area of small extent, to which the rude 
staircase conducted you My uncle speedily 
gamed this spot His strength was for a 
moment exhausted by his haste He paused 
to rest himself Meanwhile he bent the most 
vigilant attention toward the object before 
him 

Within the columns he beheld what he 
could not better descube than by saying 
that it resembled a cloud impiegnated with 
hght It had the brightness of flame, but 
was without its upward motion It did not 
occupy the whole area, and rose but a few 
feet above the flooi No pait of the build- 
ing was on fire This appearance was 
astonishing He approached the temple As 
he went forward the light retired, and, 
when he put his feet within the apartment, 
utterly vanished The suddenness of this 
transition increased the darkness that suc- 
ceeded m a tenfold degree Feai and won- 
der rendered him powerless An occurrence 
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like this, m a place assigned to devotion, 
was adapted to intimidate the stoutest 
heart 

His wandering thoughts weie lecalled by 
the groans of one neai him His sight 
gradually recovered its power, and he was 
able to discern my father stretched on the 
floor At that moment, my mother and 
scivants aruved with a lanthom, and en- 
abled my uncle to examine more closely 
this scene M} fathei, when he left the 
house, besides a loose upper vest and slip- 
peis, woie a shirt and drawers Now he 
was naked, his skin throughout the greater 
part of his body was scorched and bruised 
His right arm exhibited marks as of having 
been stiuck by some heavy body His 
clothes had been lemoved, and it was not 
immediately peiceived that the} were re- 
duced to ashes His slippers and his hair 
were untouched 

He was removed to his chamber, and the 
requisite attention paid to his wounds, 
which gradually became moie painful A 
mortification speedily showed itself m the 
arm, which had been most hurt Soon after, 
the othei wounded parts exhibited the like 
appearance 

Immediately subsequent to this disaster, 
my father seemed nearly m a state of in- 
sensibility He was passive under every 
operation He scarcely opened Ins eyes, 
and was with difficulty prevailed upon to 
answer the questions that were put to him 
By his imperfect account it appeared that, 
while engaged m silent orisons, with 
thoughts full of confusion and anxiety, a 
faint gleam suddenly shot athwart the 
apartment His fancy immediately pic- 
tured to itself a person bearing a lamp It 
seemed to come from behind He was m 
the act of turning to examine the visitant, 
when his light arm received a blow from a 
heavy club At the same instant, a very 
bright spark was seen to light upon his 
clothes. In a moment, the whole was re- 
duced to ashes This was the sum of the 
information which he chose to give There 
was somewhat m his manner that indicated 
an imperfect tale My uncle was inclined 


to belie\e that half the truth had been 
suppressed 

Meanwhile, the disease thus wonderfully 
generated betrayed moie ternble symptoms 
Fever and delmum teimmated m lethargic 
slumber, which, m the course of two houis, 
gave place to death Yet not till insupport- 
able exhalations and crawling putief action 
had din en from Ins chamboi and the house 
everyone whom then duty did not detain 

Such was the end of my father None 
suiely was cvei more mysterious When 
we lecolleet his gloomy anticipations and 
unconquerable anxiety, the security fiom 
human malice which his character, the 
place, and the condition of the tunes might 
be supposed to confer , the purity and 
cloudlessness of the atmosphere, which ren- 
deied it impossible that lightning was the 
cause, what are the conclusions that we 
must foim^ 

The prelusive gleam, the blow upon his 
aim, the fatal spark, the explosion heard 
so far, the fiery cloud that environed him, 
without detriment to the structure, though 
composed of combustible materials, the sud- 
den vanishing of this cloud at my uncle's 
approach — what is the mfeience to be 
drawn from these facts ^ Their truth can- 
not be doubted My uncle's testimony is 
peculiarly worthy of credit, because no 
man’s temper is more skeptical, and his 
belief is unalterably attached to natural 
causes 4 

I was at this time a child of six years of 
age The impressions that were then made 
upon me can never be effaced I was ill 
qualified to judge respecting what was 
then passing, but as I advanced m age, 
and became more fully acquainted with 
these facts, they oftener became the sub- 
ject of my thoughts Their resemblance to 


4 A case, m its symptoms exactly parallel 
to tins, is published m one of the Journals 
of Florence See, likewise, similar cases 
reported by Messrs Memlle and Mureure, 
in the “ Journal de Medicine” for Febru- 
ary and May, 1783 The researches of 
Maffei and Fontana have thrown some light 
upon this subject — Biown’s note 
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lecent events levived them with new foice 
m my memoiy, and made me more anxious 
to explain them 5 Was this the penalty of 
disobedience? this the stroke of a vin- 
dictive and invisible hand? Is it a fresh 
pi oof that the Divine Ruler interferes m 
human affairs, meditates an end, selects 
and commissions Ins agents, and enforces, 


by unequivocal sanctions, submission to his 
will^ Oi, was it merely the irregular ex- 
pansion of the fluid that imparts warmth 
to our heart and oui blood, caused by the 
fatigue of the preceding day, or flowing, 
by established laws, from the condition of 
his thoughts ^ 6 


U52 ~ Philip Freneau ~ 1832 

DEISM was such a militantly rationalistic religion that it did not provide 
so effective a basis for moving poetry as had been provided by earlier Puritan- 
ism This tnay be seen by cbmpanng the following deistic poems written by 
Philip Freneau with Anne Bradstreet’s “Contemplations” or the selections 
from the poetry of Edward Taylor 

[See other selections from the poetry of Freneau m Book I, Parts 1 and 3 1 


REFLECTIONS 
ON THE CONSTITUTION OR 
FRAME OF NATURE 
[1809] 

From what high source of being came 
This system, Nature’s aweful frame, 

This sun, that motion gives to all, 

The planets, and this earthly ball 

This sun, who life and heat conveys, 5 
And comforts with his cheering lays, 

Tins image of the God, whose beam 
Enlivens like the GREAT SUPREME, 

We see, with most exact design, 

The WORLD revolve, the planets shine, 10 
The nicest oidei all things meet, 

A structure m ITSELF complete 

Beyond oui proper solar sphere 
Unnumbered oibs again appear, 

Which, sunk into the depths of space, 15 
Unvarying keep their destined place 

Great Frame! what wonders we survey, 

In part alone, from day to day ! 

And hence the reasoning, human soul 
Infers an author of the whole 20 


A power, that every blessing gives, 

Who through eternal ages hves, 

All space inhabits, space his throne, 
Spreads thiough all worlds, confin’d to 
none, 

Infers, through skies, o’er seas, o’er 

lands 25 

A power thioughout the whole commands, 
In all extent its dwelling place, 

Whose mansion is unbounded space 

5 Clara refeis to mysterious events m the 
story of her brothei, to which the rest of 
Wieland is devoted 

G Brown’s note, previously cited, refers 
to cases of “spontaneous combustion” m 
human bemgs, a possibility m which med- 
ical science at one time believed, especially 
m the case of alcoholics Characters are 
disposed of by “spontaneous combustion” 
m Dickens’ Bleak House, Marryat’s Jacob 
Faithful , and Melville’s Redburn Was 
. the fate of Wieland’s father the result of 
1 supernatural intei vention by a special prov- 
idence or “spontaneous combustion” 
caused by religious Enthusiasm? The un- 
solved mystery establishes the “atmos- 
phere” foi the portrayal of religious En- 
thusiasm and its effects m the case of the 
hero, Clara’s bi other. 
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Wheie ends this world, or when began 
This spheric point displayed to man*? — 30 
No limit has the work divine, 

Nor owns a circumscribing lme 

Beyond what mind or thought conceives, 
Our efforts it m darkness leaves, 

Existing m the eternal scheme, 35 

Vast, undivided, and supreme 

Heie beauty, older, power behold 
Exact, all perfect, uncontrolled, 

All m its propel place arranged, 
Immortal, endless, and unchanged 40 

Its powers, still active, never lest, 

From motions, by THAT GOD impressed, 
Who life through all ci cation spread, 

Nor left the meanest atom dead 


SCIENCE, FAVOURABLE TO 
VIRTUE 
[1809] 

This mind, m tins uncertain state, 

Is anxious to investigate 

All knowledge through creation sown, 

And would no atom leave unknown 

So warm, so ardent m research, 5 

To wisdom's source she fam would march, 
And find by study, toil, and care 
The secrets of all nature there 

Yam wish, to fathom all we see, 

For nature is all mystery, 10 

The mind, though perch'd on eagle's wings, 
With pam surmounts the scum of things 

Her knowledge on the surface floats, 

Of things supreme she dreams or dotes, 
Fluttering awhile, she soon descends, 15 
And all m disappointment ends 

And yet this proud, this strong desire, 
Such ardent longings to aspire, 

Prove that this weakness m the mind 
For some wise purpose was designed 20 


From effoits and attempts, like these, 
Virtue is gained b> slow degrees, 

And science, which from tiuth she draws, 
Stands firm on Reason and her cause 

However small, its use we find 25 

To tame and civilize mankind, 

To throw the brutal instinct by, 

To honour Reason, ere we die 

The lovely philanthropic scheme 
(Great image of the power supreme), 30 
On giowth of science must depend, 

With this all human duties end 


ON THE 

UNIFORMITY AND PERFECTION 
OF NATURE 
[1815] 

On one fix'd point all natuic moves, 

Nor deviates from the tiack she loves, 

Her system, diawn from reason’s source, 
She scorns to change hei wonted couise 

Could she descend from that great plan 5 
To work unusual things for man, 

To suit the insect of an hour — 

This would betray a want of powei, 

Unsettled m its fiist design 

And ernng, when it did combine 10 

The paits that form the vast machine, 

The figures sketch'd on nahue's scene 

Perfections of the great first cause 
Submit to no contracted laws, 

But all-sufficient, all-supreme, 15 

Include no trivial views m them 

Who looks Enough natuie with an eye 
That would the scheme of heaven descry, 
Observes her constant, still the same, 

In all her laws, through all her frame 20 

No imperfection can be found 
In all that is, above, around,— 

All, nature made, in reason's sight 
Is ordei all, and all is right 
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ON THE RELIGION OF NATURE 
[1815] 

The power, that gives with libeial hand 
The blessings man enjoys, while hero, 
And scatteis tlnough a smiling land 
Abundant pioducts ol the >oai, 

That power of nature, ever blessed, 5 
Bestow’d leligion with the lest 

Bom with ourselves, her earh swa> 
Inclines the tender mind to take 
The path of light, fair \ntue’s wav 
Its own felicity to make 10 

This universally extends 
And leads to no mystenous ends 

Religion, such as nature taught, 

With all dmne perfection suits, 


Had all mankind this system sought 15 
Sophists would cease then vam dis- 
putes, 

And from this source would nations 
know 

Ail that can make their heaven below 

This deals not curses on mankind, 

Or dooms them to perpetual grief, 20 
If fiom iB aid no joys they hnd, 

It damns them not foi unbelief, 

Upon a moie exalted plan 
Creatress natuie dealt with man — 

Joy to the day, when all agree 25 

On such grand systems to proceed, 
From fraud, design, and enoi fiee, 

And which to truth and goodness lead 
Then persecution will retreat 
And man’s religon be complete 30 
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1588 ~ John Winthrop 


~ 1649 


THE GENERAL Court of the Massachusetts Bay Colony was m ses- 
sion during May and July, 1645, to consider chaiges that John Winthrop, 
then deputy governor, and other magistrates had exceeded their authority 
m refusing to approve as captain of militia for the town of Hmgham a Mr 
Allen chosen by a majority of the townspeople to replace their previous choice, 
a Mr Ernes By threats of an appeal to a ministerial board of arbitration, the 
magistrates persuaded the General Court to vote an acquittal for Winthrop 
and a fine for those who had petitioned against his exercise of authority 

At the conclusion of these proceedings, on July 3, Winthrop requested 
and was permitted to delivei “a little speech,- ” m which he distinguished be- 
tween two lands of liberty — that which he deemed possible only when authority 
was respected and that which led to disiespect foi anv authority that ran 
counter to the demands of the mob This speech is a good statement of the 
premises that lay behind the attempt of Puntan leadership m New England 
to lestram the development of the democratic spirit by imposing ngorous checks 
upon majority rule 

[A poition of Wmthiop’s speech, with title supplied by the present editors, 
is here reprinted from his Journal A convenient edition is that of J K Hosmer, 
New York, 1908 The most authoritative version of the original text of the 
Journal is that m the Winthrop Papeis, Yol II, Massachusetts Historical 
Society, 1931 The last published volume, Yol IV, 1944, cairies the Journal 
through 1644 Other selections from the Journal wall be found m Book I, 
Part 1 ] 


TWO KINDS OP LIBERTY 
[1790 (written 1645)] 

THERE is a twofold liberty, natural 
(I mean as our natuie is now corrupt) and 
civil or federal The first is common to 
man with beasts and other creatures By 
ibis, man, as he stands m relation to man 
simply, hath liberty to do what he lists, 
it is a liberty to evil as well as to good 
This liberty is incompatible and incon- 
sistent with authority and cannot endure 
the least restraint of the most just author- 
ity, The exercise and maintaining of this 
liberty makes men grow more evil, and m 
time to be worse than brute beasts 
This is that great enemy of truth and 


peace, that wild beast, which all the ordi- 
nances of God are bent against, to restrain 
and subdue it The othei kind of liberty I 
call civil or federal, it may also be termed 
moial, m reference to the covenant be- 
tween God and man, m the moral law, and 
the politic covenants and constitutions, 
amongst men themselves This liberty is the 
proper end and object of authority, and 
cannot subsist without it, and it is a lib- 
erty to that only which is good, just, and 
honest This liberty jou are to stand foi, 
with the hazard (not only of your goods, 
hut) of jour lives, if need be Whatsoever 
crosseth this, is not authority, but a dis- 
temper thereof This liberty is maintained 
and exercised m a way of subjection to 
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authority , it is of the same kind of libeity 
wherewith Chust hath made us fiee The 
woman’s own choice makes such a man 
hei husband, yet being so chosen, he is 
hei lord, and she is to be subject to him, 
vet m a way of liberty, not of bondage, 
and a true wife accounts her subjection 
her honor and freedom, and would not 
think liei condition safe and free, but m 
her subjection to her husband’s authonty 
Such is the libeity of the church under 
the authority of Chust, her king and 
husband, his yoke is so easy and sweet to 
hei as a bride’s ornaments, and if through 
frowardness or wantonness, etc , she shake 
it off, at any time, she is at no lest m her 
spirit, until she take it up again, and 
whether her lord smiles upon hei, and 
ombraceth her m Ins arms, or whether he 
howns, 01 rebukes, or smites her, she 
apprehends the sweetness of his love m all, 
and is lefreslied, supported, and instructed 
b) every such dispensation of his authority 


o\or hei On the olhei side, vo know who 
they are that complain of this yoke and 
say, let us break their bands, etc , we will 
not have this man to lule over us Even so, 
hi ethical, it will be between you and youi 
magistrates If you stand for )our natural 
conupt liberties, and will do what is good 
m your own eyes, \ou will not endure the 
least weight of authoiity, but will muimur, 
and oppose, and be always stiivmg to 
shake off that yoke, but it vou will be 
satisfied to enjoy such civil and lawful 
liberties, such as Christ allows you, then 
will ) ou quietly and cheerfully submit unto 
that authority which is set over you, m 
all the administrations of it, for youi good 
Wherein, if we fail at any time, we hope 
we shall be willing (b) God’s assistance) 
to hearken to good advice fiom an) of you, 
or m an) other wa's of God, so shall your 
liberties be pie&eived, m ujoholding the 
honor and powei of authority amongst you 


1584 ~ John Cotton ~ 1652 

A GROUP of English Puritan nobles, under the leadership of Lord Say 
and Seale, contemplated migration to New England, but fost desired assurance 
that the government there was ordered according to tlieir liking To this end 
they sent an emissary to the Bay Colony with a series of foimal demands 
defining their conception of the principles that should prevail m a common- 
wealth acceptable to them as a place of refuge To make clear to his lordship 
what the nobles should expect if they chose to come to New England and to 
allay his lordship’s own doubts about the theoeratie tendencies m the govern- 
ment of the Bay Colony, John Cotton wrote a personal letter to him dated 
1636 Along with this letter went a document drawn up at a special mee ting 
of the Bay Colonv leaders This document contained formal answers to each 
of the nobles’ demands or proposals Neither Cotton’s letter noi the doc um ent 
containing the formal answers satisfied Lord Say and Seale and his followers 
[Cotton’s personal letter is here reprinted in its entirety The text has 
been modernised from Thomas Hutchinson’s History of the Colony of Massa- 
chusetts-Bay, London, 1760, I, 496-501 See other selections from Cotton’s 
writings m Book I, Part 2 ] 
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[1760 (written 1636)] 

RIGHT honorable What your Lordship 
wiiteth of Dr Twisse Ins works — cle sciev- 
tia media and of the sabbath — it did 
lefresh mo to lead that his labors of such 
arguments were like to come to light 1 , 
and it would refiesh me much more to see 
them heie though (foi my own paiticulai) 
till I get some release from some constant 
labois hoie (which the chiuch is desirous 
to procure) I can get little oi no oppor-' 
tunity to read am thing, or attend to any- 
thing, but the daily oceun cnees which 
press m upon mo ( ontmuallv, much beyond 
my stiength either ot bodv oi mind Yom 
Lordship’s advertisement touching the civil 
state of this eolom, as they do breathe 
foith yoiu singular wisdom and faithful- 
ness and tender care of the peace, so we 
hav e no reason to misinterpret or under- 
value your Lordship’s either di lections oi 
intentions theiem J know no man under 
heaven (I speak m God’s fear without 
flatteiv) whose counsel I should rather 
depend upon for the wuse administration 
of a civil state according to God than upon 
your Loidslup, and such confidence have 
I (not m you) but m the Lord’s presence 
m Clnist with \ou that I should never feai 
to betrust a great ei commonwealth than 
this (as much as m us lieth) under such 
a perpetua dictatura as yoiu Lordship 
should presenbe For I nothing doubt 
that either jour Lordship would prescribe 
all things according to the rule or be will- 
ing to examine again and again ail things 
according to it I am very apt to believe 
what Mr Perkins hath, m one of his 
prefatory pages to his Golden Cham , 2 
that the word and scriptures of God do 
contain a short upoluposi s or platform, not 
only of theology, but also of other sacred 
sciences (as he calleth them), attendants 
and handmaids thereunto, which he mak- 
eth ethics, economics, politics, church-gov- 
ernment, prophecy, acadeim, It is very 
suitable to God’s all-suihcient wisdom and 


SAY AND SEALE 

to the fulness and perfection of Holy 
Scuptuies, not onlv to picsenbe perfect 
lules foi the light oi doling of a private 
man’s soul to everlasting blessedness with 
himself, but also foi the light ordering of 
a man’s family, yea, of the commonwealth 
too, so fai as both of them die subordinate 
to spiritual ends, and jet avoid both the 
chinch’s usuipation upon aval pusdic- 
tions, in online ad spu ituaha* and the 
commonwealth’s invasion upon ecclesiasti- 
cal administrations, m online to civil peace 
and conformity to the civil state God’s 
institutions (such as the government of 
chuxch and of commonwealth be) ma) be 
close and compact and coordinate one to 
anothei and vet not confounded God hath 
so iiamed the state of chinch government 
and ordinances that they maj be compati- 
ble to any commonwealth, though never so 
much disoideied m lus frame But jet 
when a commonwealth hath libeitv to mold 
Ins own frame (s enptume plemtudmcm 
adoio) 1 I conceive the scnptuie hath 
given full direction fox the light oi denng 
of the same and that m such soit as mav 
best maintain the eueiia 5 of the church 
Mr Hooker 6 doth often quote a saying of 
our Mr Caitwught 7 (though I have not 


1 The Dissotatio de s cientia media tubus 
hbns ahbohita of Di William Twisse, 
Puritan theologian oi England, was pub- 
lished at Arnheim, 1639 

2 Armilla Aia ea, 1590, by one of the 
leaders of English Puritanism, William 
Pei kins, was published m English as A 
Golden Cham , 1600, and went through 
numerous editions both m Latin and Eng- 
lish 

3 In ordei towards things spiritual 

4 I speak with reverence for the plenti- 
tiide of scripture 

6 Yigoi 

0 Thomas Hooker, 1586-1647, was pastoi 
of Newtown, founder of Connecticut, and 
author of Sw i ey of the Summe of Church 
Discipline , 1648, the best formulation of 
the New England Congregational church 
polity 

7 Thomas Cartwright, 1535-1603, was one 
ot the foremost spokesmen of Elizabethan 
Puitamsm 
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icad it m lnm) that no man faslnoneth Ins 
house to his hangings, hut his hangings to 
his house It is bettei that the common- 
wealth be fashioned to the setting forth of 
God’s house, which is his chuich, than to 
accommodate the chuich frame to the civil 
state Democracy I do not conceive that 
ever God did ordame as a fit government 
either for church oi commonwealth If the 
people be governois, who shall be gov- 
erned? As foi monarchy and aristociac>, 
they axe both of them cleail} approved 
and directed m scripture, yet so as re- 
feneth the soveieignty to himself and set- 
teth up theocracy m both as the best form 
of government m the commonwealth as well 
as m the chuich 

The law which your Loidship mstanceth 
m (that none shall be chosen to magistracy 
among us but a church member) was made 
and enacted before I came into the coun- 
try, hut I have lutherto wanted sufficient 
light to plead against it 1st The rule 
that direeteth the choice of supreme gov- 
ernors is of like equity and weight m all 
magistrates, that one of then biethien 
(not a stranger) should he set over them, 
Beut 1715, and Jethro’s counsel to Moses 
was approved of God, that the judges and 
officers to be set over the people should be 
men fearing God, Exocl 18 21 , and 
Solomon maketh it the joy of a common- 
wealth when the ughteous are m authority 
and their mourning when the wicked rule, 
Prov 29 21, Job 34 30 Your Lordship’s 
fear that this will bring m papal excom- 
munication is just and pious, but let your 
Lordship be pleased again to consider 
whether the consequence is necessaiy Tur- 
pms ejicitur quam non adrmttitw non- 
membership may he a just cause of non- 
admission to the place of magistracy, but 
yet ejection oijt of his membership will not 
be a just cause of ejecting him out of his 
magistracy A godly woman, being to 
make choice of an husband, may justly 
refuse a man that is either cast out of 
church fellowship, or is not yet received 
into it, hut yet, when she is once givon to 
him, she may not reject him then for Such 


defect Mi Humfrey was chosen for an 
assistant (as I hear) before the colony 
came ovei hithei , and, though he bo not as 
yet joined into church fellow slnji (by 
leason of the unsettledness of the congie- 
gation where he lrveth) ict the common- 
wealth do still continue his magistracy to 
him as knowing he waiteth for oppoitunity 
of enjoying church fellowship shoitly 
When your Loidship doubteth, that tins 
couise will draw all things under the deter- 
mination of the church, m oidine ad 
spuitualia (seeing the chuich is to deter- 
mine who shall be members, and none but 
a member may have to do m the go\ em- 
inent of a commonwealth) be pleased (I 
pray you) to conceive that magistrates 
are neithei chosen to office m the chuich 
nor do govern by directions from the 
church, but by ervil laws, and those enacted 
m general courts and executed m courts of 
justice b} the governois and assistants In 
all which the church (as the church) hath 
nothing to do, only, it prepaieth fit instru- 
ments both to rule and to choose rulers, 
which is no ambition m the chuich nor 
dishonor to the commonwealth, the apostle, 
on the contrary, thought it a great dishonoi 
and reproach to the Church of Clmst if 
it were not able to yield able judges to 
hear and determine all causes amongst 
their brethren, I Cor 6 1 to 5, which 
place alone seemeth to me fully to decide 
this question, for it plainly holdeth forth 
this aigument it is a shame to the church 
to want able judges of civil matters (as 
v 5 ) and an audacious act m any church 
member voluntarily to go for judgment 
otheiwise than before the saints (as v 1 ) , 
then it will he no arrogance nor folly m 
church members nor prejudice to the 
commonwealth if voluntanly they never 
choose an} civil judges but from amongst 
the saints, such as church members are 
called to he But the former is clear and 
how then can the latter be avoided? If this 
therefore be (as your Lordship rightly 
coneerveth one of the mam objections, if 
not the only one) which hmdereih this 
commonwealth fiom the entertainment of 
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the piopositions of those worthy gentle- 
men, we entreat them, m the name of the 
Lord Jesus, to considei, m meekness of 
wisdom, it is not any conceit 01 will of 
ours, but the holy counsel and will of the 
Loid Jesus (whom they seek to serve as 
veil as we) that ovenuleth us m this case 
and we tiust will ovenule them also, that 
the Loid only may be exalted amongst all 
his servants What pity and gnef were it 
that the obsei vance of the will of Christ 
should hmdei good things fiom us 1 
But your Loidship doubteth, that if such 
a rule weie necessaiy, then the chuich 
estate and the best ordered commonwealth 
m the world were not compatible But let 
not your Lordship so conceive For the 
church submittcth itself to all the laws and 
ordinances of men, m what commonwealth 
soever they come to dwell But it is one 
thing to submit unto what the} have no 
calling to lefoim anothoi thing, volun- 
tarily to 01 dam a foim of government 
which to the best discerning of man} of 
us (for I speak not of myself) is expressly 
eon h ary to mle Noi need youi Lordship 
fear (which vet I speak with submission 
to your Loi dship's better judgment) that 
this course will lay such a foundation as 
nothing but a mere democrac} can be built 
upon it Bodm 8 confesscth that, though 
it be status populans where a people 
choose then own governors, yet the gov- 
ernment is not a democracy if it be admin- 
istered, not by the people, but by the 
govemois, whether one (foi then it is a 
monarchy, though elective) or by many, 
for then (as you know) it is aristociacy 
In which respect it is that church govern- 
ment is justly denied (e\en by Mr Rob- 
inson) 9 to be deraocratical, though the 
people choose then own officers and rulers 
Nor need we fear that tins course will 
in time cast the commonwealth into dis- 
tractions and popular confusions For (un- 
der correction) these three things do not 
undermine, but do mutually and strongly 
maintain one another (even those three 
which we principally aim at) — authority 
m magistrates, liberty m people, purity 


m the ehm ch Punty, pieseived m the 
chuich, will pieseive vell-ordeied libeit} 
m the people, and both of them establish 
well-balanced authority m the magistrates 
God is the authoi of all these three, and 
neither is himself the God of eonfusion, 
nor are his ways the ways of confusion, 
but of peace 

What oui biethren (magistiates oi min- 
isters, oi leading fieeholders) will answei 
to the rest of the propositions, 1 shall 
bettei understand befoie the gentleman's 
letum fiom Connecticut who brought 
them oi ei Meanwhile, tw^o of the principal 
of them the general court hath ahead) 
condescended unto 1 In establishing a 
standing council, who, during their lives, 
should assist the gm oi nor in managing 
the ehiefest affairs of tins little estate 
They have chosen for the piescnt only two 
(Mr Wmthrop and Mi Dudley), not will- 
ing to choose more till they see what 
furtliei bettei choice the Loid will send 
ovei to them that so they may keep an 
open door for such desirable gentlemen as 
your Loidship mentioneth 2 They have 
granted the go\ernor and assistants a neg- 
ative voice and rescued to the freemen 
the like liberty also Touching other things, 
I hope to give }our Loidship further ac- 
count when the gentleman returnefch 

He being now letumed, I have delivered 
to him an answer to the rest of your de- 
mands, according to the minds of such 
leading men amongst us as I thought meet 
to consult withal, concealing your name 
fiom an} except 2 or 3 who alike do con- 
cur m a joint desne ot Melding to an} 
such piopositions as youi Lordship dc- 
mandetli, so fai as with allowance from 
the word they may, be\ond w r hieh I know 
your Loidship would not icquire anything 

Now the Loid Jesus Christ (the prince 
of peace) keep and bless }our Lordship 
and dispose of all } our times and talents to 

8 Jean Bodm, 1330-1596, French politi- 
cal philosopher 

9 John Robinson, pastoi of the Scroob} 
congregation, members of which founded 
“Plymouth Plantation M 
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his best advantage and let the covenant of 
his grace and peace rest upon youi honoi- 
able family and posterity throughout all 
generations 


Thus, humbly ciavmg pardon for my 
boldness and length, I take leave and rest, 

Yours Honours to serve m Christ Jesus 
JC 


1578 » Nathaniel Ward 00 1552 

THE CONTROVERSY over religious toleration m early New England 
was merely a minor reflection of the controversy that agitated England in the 
period of conservative Puritan dominance from 1640 to 1648 and that was 
to continue to agitate it during the period of sectarian dominance from 1648 
to 1660 The New England Puritans were not only opposed to sectarian diver- 
sity of creeds within the confines of the Bay, but also feared that toleration of 
sects would cause the English Puritan revolution to degenerate into chaos 
Roger Williams, m his advocacy of liberty of conscience, was writing not only 
against the attitude of the Bay leaders but also m behalf of the movement for 
toleiation m England John Cotton, m answering him, had the English situa- 
tion and an English audience m mind 

This may likewise he said of Nathaniel Ward when he wrote The Simple 
Coller of Aggawam m Massachusetts m 1645 and had it published m London 
m 1647 Combining a tirade against religious toleration with ridicule of 
women’s fondness for newfangledness m dress and written m a picturesque 
lhetoric reminiscent of Elizabethan and early Jacobean prose satire, Ward’s 
pamphlet is one of the curiosities of early New England literature His resort 
to unorthodox wit to bolster orthodoxy is not unlike the strategy of C S Lewis 
in our own day m such works as The Screivtape Letters and Miracles 

Ward spent only a slight part of his long career m New England Born 
m Essex, he took his B A at Cambridge m 1596 and his M A m 1603 He 
then prepared himself for the law, practiced it for a while, traveled extensively 
on the continent, and returned to England to become a curate He helped 
form the Massachusetts Bay Colony and came to New England m 1634 after 
having been silenced by Laud Until 1636 he was minister at Ipswich, the 
Indian name of which was Aggawam He was prominent m New England 
affairs until 1646, when, he went back to England There he preached a sermon 
before the House of Commons and in 1648 returned to his native Essex to 
become a minister As a spokesman for New England’s opposition to religious 
toleration he surpasses John Cotton m verbal, although not m logical, power 
[The following selection from The Simple Cobler has been modernized by 
the present editors and supplied with an appropriate title ] 
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THE FOLLY OF RELIGIOUS 
TOLERATION 

[ 1647 ] 

SATAN is now m his passions, he feels 
Ins passion approaching, he lo\os to fish 
m roiled waters Though that Dragon can- 
not sting the vitals of the elect mortally, 
vet that Beelzebub can fly-blow then intel- 
lectuals miserably The finer religion grows, 
the finer he spins his cobwebs, he will hold 
pace with Christ so long as his wits will 
serve him He sees himself beaten out of 
gross idolatries, heresies, ceremonies, where 
the light breaks forth with powei , he will 
therefore bestir him to prevaricate evan- 
gelical truths and oidmanees 

Nor shall he need to stretch his strength 
overmuch m this work too mail} men, 
having not laid then foundation sure nor 
ballasted then spirits deep with humility 
and fear, are piessed enough of themselves 
to evaporate then own appichen&ions 
Those that are acquainted with story know 
it hath ever been so m new editions of 
churches such as aie least able aie most 
busy to putter m the lubbish and raise 
dust m the eyes of more steady repairers 
Civil commotions make room foi uncivil 
practices, leligious mutations, for lneli- 
gious opinions, change of air discovers 
eoirupt bodies, reformation of leligion, 
unsound minds He that hath any well- 
faced fancy m his ciown and doth not \ent 
it now feais the pride of his own heart will 
dub him dunce forever Such a one will 
trouble the whole Israel of God wrth his 
most untimely births, though he makes the 
bones of his vanity stick up to the view 
and grief of all that aie godly wise The 
devil desires no better sport than to see 
light heads handle then heels and fetch 
their careers m a time when the roof of 
liberty stands open 

The next perplexed question with pious 
and ponderous men will be what should 
be done for the healing of these comfoitless 
ovuleerations ? I am the unablest adviser 
of a thousand, the un worthiest of ten thou- 
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sand, yet I lio2>e I may piesume to assert 
what follows without just offence 
First, such as have given 01 taken any 
unfuendly lepoits of us New-English 
should do well to lecollect themselves We 
have been reputed a eolluvies 1 of wild 
opimomsts swaimed into a l emote wilder- 
ness to find elbow-room for our fanatic 
doctnnes and practices I trust oui dili- 
gence past and constant sedulity 2 against 
such pei sons and comses will plead better 
things for us I dare take upon me to be 
the heiald of New England so fai as to 
proclaim to the world m the name of our 
colony that all Familists, Antmomians, 
Anabaptists, and other Enthusiasts shall 
ha^e free libertv to keep away from us, 
and such as will come to be gone as fast 
as the\ can, the sooner the bettei 

Secondly, I daie aver that God doth 
nowhere m his woid toloiate Christian 
states to give tolerations to such adver- 
saries of his huth if the} have powei in 
their hands to suppress them 
If the devil might have his free option, 
I believe he would ask nothing else but 
libeity to enfranchise all other religions 
and to embondage the true, nor should he 
need it is to be feared that lax tolerations 
upon state pretences and planting necessi- 
ties will be the next subtle stratagem he 
will spread to disstate the truth of God 
and supplant the peace of the churches 
Tolerations m things tolerable, exquisitely 
drawn out by the hues of the Scripture 
and pencil of the spirit, are the sacred 
favors of truth, the due latitudes of love, 
the fair compartments of Christian fra- 
ternity, but irregular dispensations, dealt 
forth by the facilities of men, are the 
frontiers of error, the redoubts of schism, 
the pei ileus liritaments of carnal enmity 
Mv heai t hath naturally detested four 
things the standing of the Apocrypha m 
the Bible , foreigners dwelling m my coun- 
try to crowd out native subjects into the 
comers of the earth, alchemized coins, 


1 Collection or gathering 

2 Sodulousness or zealous care 
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tolciations of divers leligions or of one re- 
ligion m segregant shapes lie that will- 
ingly assents to the last, if he examines 
Ins heart by daylight, his conscience will 
tell him he is either an atheist or an heretic 
or an hypoente 01 at best a captive to 
some lust polchpiety 3 is the greatest 
impiety m the world 

Not to tolerate things merely indifferent 
to weak consciences aigues a conscience too 
strong, pressed conformity m these causes 
much disunity To tolerate moie than in- 
difference is not to deal indifferently with 
Grod, he that doth it takes His sceptie out 
of His hand and bids Him stand by The 
powei of all religion and ordinances lies 
m their purity their pnnty m their sim- 
plicity then are mixtures pernicious I 
lived in a city where a Paprst preached m 
one church, a Lutheran rn another, a 
Calvinist m a thud, a Lutheran one part 
of the day, a Calvinist the other, m the 
same pulpit the religion of that place 
was hut motley and meagei, their affections 
leopard-like 

If the whole cieatuie should conspire to 
do the eieator a mischief or offei him an 
msolency, it would be m nothing more 
than m electing untruths against his truth 
or by sophisticating his truths with human 
medleys the removing of some one iota m 
Scrip tuie may diaw out all the life and 
traverse 4 all the truth of the whole Bible 
but to authorize an untruth by a toleration 
of state is to build a sconce against the 
walls of heaven, to batter God out of his 
chair To tell a pi&ctical he is a great sm 
but yet transient , but to set up a theoncal 5 
untruth is to warrant every he that lies 
fiom its root to the top of every branch 
it hath 

I would willingly hope that no member 
of the Parliament hath skillfully ingrati- 
ated himself into the hearts of the House 
that he might watch a time to midwife out 
some ungracious toleration for his own 


turn and, foi the sake of that, some otheis 
I would also hope that a word of geneial 
caution should not be particularly misap- 
plied Yet, good gentlemen, look well about 
you and lemembei how Tiberius played 
the fox with the senate of Rome and how 
Pabius Maximus cropped his eais for his 
cunning 

That state is wise that will improve all 
pains and patience rather to compose than 
tolerate diffeiences m leligion There is no 
divine truth but hath much celestial fire 
m it from the spirit of truth noi no irre- 
ligious untruth without its pioportion of 
anti-fiie from the spirit of eiror to contra- 
dict it the zeal of the one, the virulency 
of the other, must necessarily kindle com- 
bustions Fieiy diseases seated m the spirit 
embroil the whole fxame of the bod} , 
others more external and cool are less 
dangeious They which divide m religion 
divide m God, they who divide m him di- 
vide beyond Genus Generahssimumf where 
there is no reconciliation without atone- 
ment, that is, without uniting m Him, who 
is One, and m his truth, which is also one 

Wise are those men who will be per- 
suaded lather to live within the pale of 
tiuth where they may be quiet than m the 
pui lieus where they are suie to be hunted 
ever and anon, do authonty what it can 
Every singular opinion hath a smgulai 
opinion of itself, and he that holds it a 
singular opinion of himself and a simple 
opinion of all conti a-sentients he that 
confutes them must confute all three at 
once or else he does nothing, which will 
not be done without moie stir than the 
peace of the state or church can endure 


3 Palchpiety oi a leligious belief of 
shreds and patches Paleh means mended 
or patched, an English dialect word 

4 Thwart oi subvert 

5 Theoretical 

6 The most generic genus 
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i603(?) ~ Roger Williams ~ 1688 

ROGER WILLIAMS was the foremost Amencan advocate m the 17th 
Century of democratic ideas held widely by sectarian Puritans m England 
Some of the works m which he most ably set forth these ideas to embarrass 
the Bay Colony conservatives who had forced him to become the founder of 
Rhode Island were written under the direct stimulus of the struggle going on 
m England between the right and left wings of the Puritan revolution 

The first two of the following selections are modernized from The Bloudy 
Tenent of Pei secution, for cause of Conscience, discussed m a Confeience 
between Truth and Peace , London, 1644 This work is a lengthy expository 
dialogue, with the allegorical figures of Tiuth and Peace as its mouthpieces It 
was written m England, where Williams went as agent foi Rhode Island m 
1643 It was dunng this visit that he became a fnend of John Milton Pai- 
liament ordered The Bloudy Tenent burned by the common hangman, and 
John Cotton replied to it with The Bloudy Tenent, washed, And made white 
m the blond of the Lambe, London, 1647 When Williams was again m England 
in 1651 he published a reply to Cotton’s iepl} entitled The Bloody Tenent yet 
More Bloody by Mr Cottons endevoui to wash it white m the Blood of the 
Lambe The third of the following selections is modernized from this work, 
which also employs Truth and Peace as mouthpieces 

When Williams came home fiom England m 1654, he found his beloved 
Providence m a tin moil and immediately took steps to quell the trouble- 
makers When a paper was circulated arguing that it was against Scupture 
to use the power of a state to force individuals to conform to its laws, Williams 
wrote a letter to the town, dated 1655, to make clear that his democratic views 
on chuich and state, on the sources of civil authority, and on the infamy of 
religious persecution, as expressed m his published writings, should not be 
construed to mean that he sanctioned a lawless liberty on the part of members 
of a commonwealth 

[This letter is here reprinted xn its entirety as the fourth selection The 
text may be found m Publications of the Nan agansett Club, Vol VI, Providence, 
1874, pp 278-279 Titles for all the following selections have been supplied by 
the editors See other selections from Williams’ works m Book I, Parts 1 
and 2 ] 


CHURCH AND STATE 
[1644] 

THE CHURCH, or company of wor- 
shippers, whether true or false, is like 


unto a body or college of physicians m a 
city, like unto a corpoiation, society, or 
company of East India or Turkey mer- 
chants, or any other society or company 
m London, which companies may hold 
then courts, keep their records, hold dis- 
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putations, and m matters concerning their 
society may dissent, divide, bieak mto 
schisms and factions, sue and implead each 
othei at the law, yea, wholly bieak up and 
dissolve into pieces and nothing, and yet 
the peace of the city not be m the least 
measure unjiaired or disturbed , because 
the essence or being of the city, and so 
the well-being and peace thereof, is essen 
tially distinct from those particular socie- 
ties, the eit} courts, city laws, city pun- 
ishments, distinct from theirs The city 
was before them, and stands absolute and 
entire when such a corpoiation or society 
is taken down 


THE SOURCES OF CIVIL 
AUTHORITY 

[1644] 

«, . . AS IT is most true that magistracy 
in general is of God, Bom 13, for the 
preservation of mankind m civil order and 
peace — the world otherwise would be like 
the sea wherein men, like fishes, would 
hunt and devour each other, and the 
greater devour the less — so also it is true 
that magistracy m special, for the several 
kinds of it, is of man, 1 Pet 2 13 Row 
what kind of magistrate soever the people 
shall agree to set up, whether he receive 
Christianity befoie he be set in office, or 
whether he receive Christianity after, he 
leeeives no more power of magistracy than 
a magistrate that hath received no Chris- 
tianity Fox neither of them both can 
receive more than the commonweal, the 
body of people and civil state, as men, 
communicate unto them and betrust with 
them All lawful magistrates m the world, 
both before the coming of Christ Jesus and 
since, excepting those unparalleled typical 
magistrates of the church of Israel, are but 
derivatives and agents, immediately de- 
layed and employed as eyes and hands, 
serving for the good of the whole Hence 
they have and. can have no more power 
than fundamentally lies in the bodies or 


fountains themsehes, which powei, might 
or authonty is not religious, Christian, etc , 
but natural, human, and civil 

THE INFAMY OF RELIGIOUS 
PERSECUTION 

[1651] 

TRUTH and for myself I must pro- 
claim befoie the Most Holy God, angels, 
and men that whatevei other white and 
heavenly tenents Mr Cotton holds, yet this 
is a foul, a black, and a bloody tenent 

A tenent of high blasphemy against the 
God of Peace, the God of Older, who hath 
of one blood made all mankind, to dwell 
upon the face of the earth, now all con- 
founded and destroyed m their civil beings 
and subsistences by mutual flames of war 
from their several respective religions and 
consciences 

A tenent warring against the Prince of 
Peace, Christ Jesus, denying his appear- 
ance and coming m the flesh to put an 
end to and abolish the shadows of that 
ceremomal and typical land of Canaan 

A tenent fighting against the sweet end 
of his coming, which was not to destroy 
men’s lives for their religions, but to save 
them by the meek and peaceable invita- 
tions and persuasions of his peaceable wis- 
dom’s maidens 

A tenent foully charging his wisdom, 
faithfulness, and love, m so poorly pro- 
viding such magistrates and civil powei s 
all the world over as might effect so great 
a charge pretended to be committed to 
them 

A tenent lamentably guilty of his most 
precious blood, shed m the blood of so 
many hundred thousand of his poor seiv- 
ants by the civil powers of the world, 
pretending to suppress blasphemies, here- 
sies, idolatries, superstition, etc 

A tenent fighting with the spirit of love, 
holiness, and meekness, by kindling fiery 
spirits of false zeal and fury, when yet 
such spirits know not of what spirit they 
are 
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A tenent fighting with those mighty 
angels who stand up for the peace of the 
saints against Persia, Gieece, etc , and so 
consequently all othei nations who, fighting 
for their several leligions and against the 
tiuth, leave no room for such as fear and 
love the Loid on the earth 

A tenent against which the blessed souls 
undei the altar cry aloud foi vengeance, 
this tenent having cut their throats, tom 
out their hearts, and poured forth their 
blood m all ages, as the only heretics and 
blasphemers m the world 

A tenent which no uncleanness, no adul- 
tery, incest, sodomy, or bestiality can equal, 
this ravishing and forcing (explicitly or 
implicitly ) the veiy souls and consciences 
of all the nations and inhabitants of the 
woild 

A tenent that puts out the very eye of 
all tiue faith, which cannot but he as fiee 
and voluntary as any vngm m the world, 
m refusing or embracing any spiritual offer 
or object 

A tenent loathsome and ugly (m the 
eyes of the God of Heaven, and serious 
sons of men) I say, loathsome with the 
palpable filths of gross dissimulation and 
hypocrisy, thousands of peoples and whole 
nations compelled by this tenent to put 
on the foul vizard of religious hypocrisy 
foi feai of laws, losses, and punishments, 
and for the keeping and hoping foi of 
favor, liberty, worldly commodity, etc 

A tenent woefully guilty of hardening all 
false and deluded consciences (of whatso- 
ever sect, faction, heresy, or idolatry, 
though nevei so horrid and blasphemous) 
by cruelties and violences practiced against 
them, all false teachers and their followers 
(ordinarily) contacting a brawny and 
steely hardness from their sufferings for 
their consciences 

A tenent that shuts and bars out the 
gracious prophecies and promises and dis- 
coveries of the most glorious Bun of Right- 
eousness, Chnst Jesus, that burns up the 
Holy^ Scriptures, and forbids them, upon 
the point, to be lead m English, oi that 
any trial 01 search or truly free disquisi- 


tion be made by’ them , when the most able, 
diligent, and conscionable readeis must 
pluck forth their own eyes and be forced 
to read by 7 the ( which soevei predominant) 
clergy’s spectacles 

A tenent that seals up the spiritual 
grate'-, of all men, Jews and Gentiles, and 
consequently stands guilty of the damna- 
tion of all men, since no preach eis noz 
trumpets of Christ himself may call them 
out but such as the several and respective 
nations of the world themselves allow 7 of 

A tenent that fights against the common 
pi maples of all civility, and in the very 
civil being and combinations of men m 
nations, cities, etc , by commixing ( ex- 
plicitly or implicitly) a spiritual and civil 
state togethei, and so confounding and 
ovei throw mg the purity and strength of 
both 

A tenent that kindles the devouring 
flames of combustions and wars m most 
nations of the woild, and (if God weie not 
infinitely gracious) had almost ruined the 
English, Fieneh, and Scotch and Irish, 
and many’ other nations, Geiman, Polish, 
Ilunganan, Bohemian, etc 

A tenent that bows down the backs and 
necks of all civil states and magistrates, 
kings and emperors, under the proud feet 
of that man and monster oi sm and pride, 
the pope, and all popish and proud clergy - 
men, rendering such laics and seeulais (as 
they call them) but slavish executioners 
(upon the point) of their most imperious 
synodical decrees and sentences 

A tenent that lenders the highest civil 
magistiates and mimsteis of justice (the 
fathers and gods of their countries) either 
odious or lamentably grievous unto the 
very best subjects bv either clapping or 
keeping on the non yokes of crudest op- 
pression, No yoke or bondage eompaiably 
so grievous as that upon the souPs neck of 
men’s religion and consciences 

A tenent all bespimkled with the bloody 
murders, stabs, poisonings, pistolmgs, pow- 
der-plots, etc , against many famous kings, 
princes, and states, eithei actually per- 
foimed oi attempted, in Prance, England, 
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Scotland, Low Countiies, and othei na- 
tions 

A tenent all led and bloody with those 
most barbarous and tiger-like massacies of 
so many thousand and ten thousands for- 
merly m France and other parts, and so 
lately and so hombly m Ireland, of which, 
whatevei causes be assigned, this chiefly 
will be found the hue, and while this 
continues (to wit, violence against con- 
science), this bloods issue sooner 01 later 
must bieak foith again (except God won- 
derfully stop it) in Ireland and other 
places too 

A tenent that stunts the growth and 
flourishing of the most likely and hope- 
ful est commonweals and countiies, while 
consciences the best and the best-deseivmg 
subjects aie foiced to fly (by enfoiced 01 
voluntary banishment) fiom their natne 
countiies, the lamentable pi oof wheieof 
England hath felt m the flight of so many 
worthy English into the Low Countries and 
Hew England, and from New England into 
Old again and othei foreign paits 

A tenent whose gioss partiality denies 
the principles of common justice, while 
men w 7 eigh out to the consciences of all 
othei s that which they judge not fit nor 
light to be weighed out to their own, since 
the persecutor’s rule is to take aud perse- 
cute all consciences, only himself must not 
be touched 

A tenent that is but Machiavellism, and 
makes a leligion but a cloak 01 stallang- 
hoise to policy and prrvate ends of Jero- 
boam’s crown, 1 and the priest’s benefice, etc 

A tenent that corrupts and spoils the 
very civil honesty and natural conscience 
of a nation, since conscience to God, vio- 
lated, proves (without repentance) ever 
after a very jade, a drug, loose and un- 
conscionable m all converse with men 

Lastly, a tenent m England most un- 
seasonable, as pouring oil upon those 
flames which the high wisdom of the Par- 
liament (by easing the yokes on men’s 
consciences) had begun to quench 

In the sad consideration of all which, 
dear Peace, let heaven and earth judge of 


the washing and color of tins tenent For 
thee, sweet heaienly guest, go lodge thee 
m the bi easts of the peaceable and humble 
witnesses of Jesus, that love the truth m 
peace ] Hide thee fiom the world’s tumults 
and combustions, m the breasts of tin 
truly noble childien, who profess and 
endeavor to bieak the irony and insup- 
portable \okcs upon the souls and con- 
sciences of am of the sons of men 

Peace Methinks, dear Truth, if any of 
the least of these deep chaiges be found 
against this tenent, you do not wiong it 
when you style it bloodv, but since, m the 
woeful proof of all ages past since Nimiod 
(the hunter 01 peiseeutoi befoie the Loid), 
these and moic are lamentably evident and 
undeniable, it gives me w T onder that so 
many and so excellent eyes of God’s serv- 
ants should not esp\ so foul a monster, 
especially consideimg the universal oppo- 
sition this tenent makes against God’s 
gloiy, and the good o± all mankind 

THE LIMITS OF LIBERTY 
[1655] 

THAT evei 1 should speak or write a tit- 
tle that tends to such ail infinite liberty of 
conscience is a mistake, and winch I have 
evei disclaimed and abhoned To prevent 
such mistakes, I shall at piesent only pro- 
pose this case theie goes many a ship to 
sea, with many hundred souls m one ship, 
whose weal and woe is common, and is a 
tiue picture of a commonwealth oi a human 
combination oi society 7 It hath fallen out 
sometimes that both Papists and Protes- 
tants, Jew r s and Tuiks may be embarked m 
one ship, upon winch supposal I affirm 
that all the hberty of conscience that ever 
I pleaded for turns upon these two hinges 
—that none of the Papists, Protestants, 
Jews, or Turks be forced to come to the 
ship’s prayers or woiship, nor compelled 
from their owm particular prayers and 


1 A leference to the first King of Israel 
m 1 King 9 12-14 
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worship, if they practice any I further 
add that I never denied that, notwith- 
standing this libei ty, the commandei of 
this ship ought to command the ship’s 
course, yea, and also command that justice, 
peace, and sobriety be kept and practiced, 
both among the seamen and all the passen- 
gers If any of the seamen refuse to per- 
form their services, or passengers to pay 
their freight, if any refuse to help, m 
person or purse, towards the common 
charges or defence, if any refuse to obey 
the common laws and oideis of the ship 
concerning their common peace or preser- 
vation, if any shall mutiny and use up 
against their commanders and officers, if 


any should preach or write that there ought 
to be no commanders or officers, because all 
aie equal m Clmst, theiefoie no masters 
nor officers, no laws nor orders, nor cor- 
rections nor punishments — I say, I never 
denied but m such cases, whatever is pie- 
tended, the commander or commanders may 
judge, lesist, compel, and punish such 
transgiessois, according to their deserts 
and merits Tins, if seriously and honestly 
minded, may, if it so please the Father of 
Lights, let in some light to such as will- 
ingly shut not their eyes 
I remain studious of your common peace 
and hbeity 


Documents of Bacon’s Rebellion 

THE DEMOCRATIC spirit that was eventually to flare forth m the 
American Revolution was kindled m early populai' insurrections against colonial 
governors In 1676, Nathaniel Bacon, a young Englishman who had lived m 
Virginia for two years and had been a member of the council of the governor, 
Sir William Berkeley, undertook to correct the governor’s lax defense policy 
against Indian outrages by organizing a militia of his own Declared a rebel, 
Bacon led his followers against Berkeley’s anti-msunection forces, routed 
them, took charge of the government, and made ready to resist any royal troops 
that might be sent to the governor’s aid When Bacon died of a fever, his 
leaderless army, now containing escaped servants and slaves who engaged m 
plundering the rich, was easily overcome by Berkeley’s better organized sup- 
porters, and numerous hangings followed Berkeley got into disputes with 
commissioners of Charles II sent to quell the revolt and make an official report. 
As a consequence he was relieved of his governorship and recalled to England, 
where he died m 1677 m disgrace Extant documents that tell the story of 
Bacon’s rebellion either exalt him as a hero battling for the rights of the 
people of Virginia against tyranny and incompetence or deride him as an 
ambitious demagogue seeking to gam powei by manipulation of the “rascal 
many’s” passions and credulity 

The first of the following selections is a characterization of Bacon from A 
True Narrative of the Late Rebellion m Virginia, By the Royal Commissioners, 
drawn up m 1677 after two of the commissioners, Captain Sir John Berry 
and Francis Moryson, had returned to England, leaving their colleague, Colonel 
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Herbert Jeffreys, m Virginia as Berkeley’s successor The second selection, 
taken from the same source, is Bacon’s speech to his iolloweis befoie leading 
them against Beikelcy’s ant l-msui lection foiees The thud selection, also from 
the commissioners’ True Narrative, is the oath which Bacon is said to have 
imposed upon the people m various paits of Virginia after he had routed 
Berkeley’s army and captured and burned Jamestown 

The last two selections are from The History of Bacon 9 s and Ingram’s 
Rebellion , a work apparently composed bv a Virginian contemporary of Bacon 
The original manuscnpt is now among the Burwell Papeis m the custody of the 
Virginia Historical Society “Bacon’s Epitaph, made bv his Man” and “Upon 
the Death of GB,” quoted m the History, are anonymous poems, the latter 
appaiently written m answer to the former The historian refers to them as “a 
lelish taken from both appetites ” In othei words, they reflect, respectively, the 
two extreme attitudes taken by Bacon’s contemporaries toward his character 
and exploits — one the attitude of democratic myth-making and the other that 
of aristocratic debunking 

[All the selections have been modernized Complete texts are contained m 
Narratives of the Insur r ections 1675-1690, ed C M Andrews, New Yoik, 1915, 
one of the volumes m the series, Original Narratives of Early American History 
Titles of the first three selections have been supplied by the present editois ] 


ONE VIEW OF THE CHARACTER 
OF BACON 

[1677] 

HE WAS a pei son whose erratic for- 
tune had earned and shown him many 
foieign parts, and of no obscure family 
Upon his first coming into Virginia, he 
was made one of the Council, the reason 
of that advancement (all on a sudden) 
being best known to the Governor, which 
honor made him the more considerable in 
the eye of the \ulgar and gave some ad- 
vantage to his pernicious designs He was 
said to be about four or five and thirty 
years of age, indifferent tall but slender, 
black-haired, and of au ominous, pensive, 
melancholy aspect, of a pestilent and 
prevalent logical discourse tending to athe- 
ism m most companies, not given to much 
talk, or to make sudden replies, of a most 
imperious and dangerous hidden pride of 
heart, despising the wisest of his neighbors 
for their ignorance, and veiy ambitious 


and arrogant But all these things la;y hid 
m him till after he was a councillor, and 
until he became powerful and popular 
Now this man being m company with 
one Crews, Isham, and Bird, who, gi owing 
to a height of drinking and making the 
sadness of the times then discourse, and 
the fear they all lived m, because of the 
Susquahanocks who had settled a little 
above’ the falls of James River and com- 
mitted many murdeis npon them, among 
whom Bacon’s overseer happened to be 
one, Crews and the rest persuaded Mx 
Bacon to go over and see the soldieis on 
the othei side James River and to take a 
quantity of rum with them to give the 
men to drink, winch they did, and (as 
Crews, etc, had before laid the plot with 
the soldiers) they all at once m field 
shouted and cried out, “A Bacon * A Bacon 1 
A Bacon I” which, taking fire with his am- 
bition and spirit of faction and popular- 
ity, easily prevailed on him to resohe to 
head them, his friends endeavoring to fix 
him the faster to his resohes by telling 
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linn that they would also go along with him 
to take ie\ enge upon the Indians and 
dunk damnation to then souls to be true 
to him, and if he could not obtain a com- 
mission, they would assist him as well and 
as much as if he had one, to which Bacon 
agieed 

This foiwaidness of Bacon’s gieatly 
chceied and animated the people, who 
looked upon him as the onl} patron of the 
country and preservci of then lives and 
f 01 tunes 

For he pretended and boasted wliat great 
seivice he would do foi the eountiy m 
destroying the common enemy, seeming 
their lives and estates, liberties, and such 
like fair frauds he subtly and secietly in- 
sinuated by his own instruments ovei all 
the country, which he seduced the vulgar 
and most ignoiant people to believe (two 
thuds of each county being of that sort) 
so that their whole hearts and hopes weie 
set now upon Bacon Next he charges the 
Governor as negligent and wicked, treach- 
erous and incapable, the laws and taxes 
as unjust and oppiessive, and cries up ab- 
solute necessity of redress 

Thus Bacon encouiaged the tumult, and, 
as the unquiet crowd follow and adhere to 
lum, he listeth them as thev come in upon 
a large paper, writing their name circular- 
wise, that their ring-leaders might not be 
found out 

Having conjured them into this circle, 
given them biandy to wind up the charm, 
and enjoined them by an oath to stick 
fast togethei and to him, and the oath 
being admimstei ed, he went and infected 
New Kent County upe for rebellion 

Bacon having got about 300 men togethei 
m arms prepared to go out against the In- 
dians, the Governor and his friends en- 
deavor to divert Ins designs, but cannot 

He proclaims Bacon and his followers 
rebels and mutineers for going forth 
against the Indians without a commission, 
and (getting a company of gentlemen to- 
gether) the Governor maiebeth up to the 
falls of James River to pursue and take 
Bacon or to seize him at his return 


A SPEECH OF BACON’S TO HIS 
FOLLOWERS 

[1677] 

GENTLEMEN and Fellow Soldiers The 
news just now brought me may not a little 
startle you as well as mjself But seeing 
it is not altogether unexpected, we rna} the 
bettoi bcai it and provide oui remedies 
The Governor is now in Gloster County en- 
deavoimg to laise foiccs against us, having 
declaied us rebels and traitois if tiue, 
crimes indeed too gieat for paidon, our 
consciences herein are oui best witnesses, 
and thens so conscious as like cow aids 
theiefore they will not have the courage 
to face us It is xevenge that huriies them 
on without regai d to the people’s safety, 
and had rathei we should be muideied and 
our ghosts sent to our slaughtered country- 
men by then actings than we liv e to hinder 
them of their interest with the heathen, 
and preserve the remaining part of our 
fellow subjects from then cruelties Now 
then we must be foiccd to our own defence, 
or expose ourselves to their mercies, ox 
fortune of the woods, whilst His Majesty’s 
eountiy heie lies m blood, and wasting (like 
a candle) at both ends How incapable 
we ma> be made (if we should pro- 
ceed) thiough sickness, want of provisions, 
slaughter, wounds less or more, none of us 
is void of the sense hereof 

Therefoie, while we are sound at heart, 
unweaned, and not receiving damage by 
the fate of wmr, let us descend to know the 
reasons why such proceedings are used 
against us, that those whom the} have 
zaised for then defence to preserve them 
against the fury of the heathen the} should 
thus seek to destroy, and to betray our live** 
whom they raised to preserve theirs, if 
ever such treachery was heard of, such 
wickedness and inhumanity (and call all the 
former ages to witness), and if any, that 
they suffered m like nature as we arc like 
by the sword and rums of wai 

But they are all damned cowaxds, and you 
shall see they will not dare to meet us m 
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the field to tiy the justness of our cause, 
and so we will down to them, etc 

ONE OF THE OATHS ADMINISTERED 
BY BACON TO HIS FOLLOWERS 
[1677] 

WHEREAS Sir William Berkeley, Ivnight, 
late Governor of Vnginia, hath m a most 
barbarous and abominable manner exposed 
and betrayed our Irves, and for greediness 
of sordid gam did defer our just defence 
and hinder all the loyal endeavors of His 
Majesty’s faithful subjects, and, further, 
when the country did raise a sufficient force 
for the effectual proceeding against the 
Indian enemy, he did, contiary to all 
equity and justice and the tenors of his 
commission, endeavor to oppose the said 
forces by himself and the Assembly set 
forth of which attempts being several 
times defeated by the people’s abhorrence 
of so bloody design he left the country m 
a small vessel, it being unknown to all 
people to what parts of the world he did 
lepair, and whereas as our army upon his 
departuie betaking themselves to the care 
of the frontiers did march out against the 
Indians and obtain so gieat a victory, as 
hath in a manner finished all the disaster 
and almost resettled the country m a happy 
peace, yet notwithstanding Sir Wm Berk- 
eley, with forces raised m Aeeomac, did 
invade the country with acts of hostility, 
with all intentions to persecute the said 
army with these afoiesaxd reasons, as also 
having betrayed his trust to the king by 
flying from his seat of judicature, and 
acting wholly contrary to his commission, 
we protest against him unanimously as a 
tractor and most pernicious enemy to the 
public, and further we swear that m all 
places of His Majesty’s Colony of Vir- 
ginia we will oppose and prosecute him 
with all our endeavors by all acts of 
hostility as occasion shall piesent, and fur- 
ther whereas plotting and wishing m his 
heart a total rum and destruction of this 
poor colony he hath endeavored to set the 
heart of our sovereign against us by false 


mfoimation and lies, requesting forces of 
His Majesty wherewith to compel and sub- 
due us, hindering, intercepting, and pre- 
venting all our remonstrances for peace, 
which might have gone home in our justi- 
fication, as also hindeiing of oui sending 
home of agents m the people’s behalf, 
which was the most humble and earnest re- 
quest of the people at first, we do furthoi 
declaie and swear that we think it ab- 
solutely consisting with our allegiance and 
loyalty to treat with and discourse with the 
said forces and commissioners with all 
submission to His Majesty But otheiwise, 
if it shall so prove that notwithstanding all 
entieaties and offers we shall make, they 
shall offei to land by force, m our own 
defence to fly togethei as m a common 
calamity and jointly with the present army 
now under the command of General Bacon, 
to stand or fall m the defense of him and 
the country m so just a cause, and m all 
places to oppose then proceedings (only 
until such time as His Majestv by our 
agents shall fully understand the miseiable 
ease of the country, and the justice of oui 
proceedings) which most just lequest if 
they shall refuse and by force endeavor to 
enter the country, we are resolved to up- 
hold the country as long as we can and 
never to absent and join with any such 
army whatever, and lastly m case of utmost 
extremity rather than submit to any so 
miserable a slaveiy (when none can longer 
defend ourselves, our lives and liberties) to 
acquit the colony rather than submit to so 
unheai d of injustice, and this we all 
swear in the presence of Almighty God as 
unfeignedly and freely as ever we desire 
of him for happiness to come 

By the General 

BACON’S EPITAPH, MADE BY 
HIS MAN 

[1814 (Written c 1677)] 

Death, why so cruel 9 What 1 No other way 
To manifest thy spleen, but thus to slay 
Our hopes of safety, liberty, our all, 
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Which, through thy tyranny, with him must 
fall 

To its late chaos? Had thy rigid foice 5 
Been dealt by retail, and not thus m gloss, 
G-rief had been silent Now we must com- 
plain, 

Since thou, m him, hast more than thou- 
sand slam, 

Whose lives and safeties did so much 
depend 

On him their life, with him their lives 
must end 10 

If’t be a sin to think Death bribed can 
be, 

We must be guilty, saj it was bribery 
Guided the fatal shaft, Virginia’s foes, 

To whom for secret crimes just vehgeance 
owes 

Deserved plagues, dreading their just de- 
sert, 15 

Corrupted death by Paracelsian art, 

Him to destroy, whose well tried courage 
such, 

Their heartless hearts, nor arms nor 
stiength could touch 
Who now must heal those wounds or stop 
that blood 

The Heathen made, and drew into a 
flood* 20 

Who is it must plead our cause? Nor 
trump nor drum 

Nor deputations, these, alas 1 are dumb 
And cannot speak Our arms (though ne’er 
so strong) 

Will want the aid of his commanding 
tongue, 

Which conquered more than Caesai He 
o’erthrew 25 

Only the outward frame, this could sub- 
due 

The rugged works of nature Souls re- 
plete 

With dull chill cold, he’d animate with 
heat 

Drawn forth of zeason’s limbec In a word, 
Mars and Mmeiva both m him con- 
curred 30 

For arts, for arms, whose pen and sword 
alike 

As Cato’s did, may admiration strike 


Into Ins foes, while they confess withal 
It was their guilt styled him a criminal 
Only this difference does fiom truth pro- 
ceed 35 

They m the guilt, he m the name must 
bleed 

While none shall dare his obsequies to 
smg 

In deserved measures until time shall bring 
Truth crowned with freedom, and from 
danger free 

To sound his praises to posterity 40 
Heie let him rest, while we this truth 
zeport 

He’s gone from hence unto a higher court 
To plead his cause, where he by this doth 
know 

Whether to Caesar he was friend, or foe 


UPON THE DEATH OF G[ENERAL] 
B[ACON] 

[1814 (written c 1677)] 

Whether to Caesar he was fnend or 
foe* 

Pox take such ignoiance, do you not know? 
Can he be friend to Caesar that shall bring 
The arms of Hell to fight against the King? 
(Treason, Rebellion) — Then what reason 
have 5 

We for to wait upon him to his grave, 
There to express our passions* W?lt not be 
Worse than his crimes, to smg his elegy 
In well-tuned numbers, where each Ella 
bears 

(To his flagitious name) a flood of tears? 10 
A name that hath more souls with sorrow 
fed 

Than wretched Niobe single tears ere shed , 
A name that filled all hearts, all ears, with 
pam, 

Until blest Fate pioclaimed, Death had 
him slam 

Then how can it be counted for a sm, 15 
Though Death (nay, though myself) had 
bribed been 

To guide the fatal shaft? We honor all 
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That lends a hand unto a traitor’s fall 
What though the well-paid rochet 1 soundly 
pb 

And box the pulpit in to flatteiy, 20 

Urging his rhetonc and sti allied eloquence, 
T’adorn mcoffrned filth and exeiements, 
Though the defunct (like ours) ne’er 
tried 

A well-mtended deed until he died^ 

’Twill be nor sm, nor shame, for us to 
say 25 

A two-told passion checker-works this 
day— 

Of joy and sonow, yet the last doth move 
On foot impotent, waiting strength to 
prove 

(Nor can the art of logic yield relief) 

How joy should be surmounted b} our 
grief 30 

Yet that we gne\e it cannot be denied, 
But ’hs because he was, not ’cause he died 
So wept the poor distressed Ilium dames, 


Hearing those named their city put m 
flames 

And country ruined, it we thus lament 35 
It is against our present joy’s consent 
For if the rule m physic tiue doth prove, 
Remove the cause, th’effects will after 
move, 

We ha\e outlived our sonows, since we 
see 

The causes shifting, of our misery 40 
Nor is’t a single cause that’s slipped 
away, 

That made us warble out a well-a-day 
The brains to plot, the hands to execute 
Projected ills, Death jointly did non-suit 
At his black bar And what no bail could 
sa\e 45 

He hath committed prisoner to the grave, 
Fioro whence there’s no repneve Death 
keeir him close 1 

We ha\e too many de\ils still go loose 
1 An obsolete word meaning “bishop ” 


Documents of the Andros Administration 

AFTER the restoration of the Stuarts m 1660, there were numerous signs 
that the British government desired to bring its American colonies undei a 
mote centralized administration in accordance with its traditional mercantilist 
policy A royal commission sifted complaints against Massachusetts’ violation 
of imperial laws and disregard for the provisions of hci chaiter The Revenue 
Act of 1673 and the creation of the Lords of Trade m 1675 were other straws 
m the wind In 1684 Charles II revoked Massachusetts’ charter Finally, m 
1686, James I sent over Sir Edmund Andros, 1637-1714, as governor of the 
Dominion of 'New England Arriving m Massachusetts December, 1686, Andros 
assumed autocratic powers The colonial legislatuies weie abolished, a colonial 
council appointed by the king was to assist the governor, all New England, 
including Connecticut and Rhode Island, which alone retained their charters, 
submitted to this rule, as well as the middle colonies, New Jersey and New 
York 

The Andros administration lasted only three years Its collapse was due 
to three mam causes First, Andros was too conscientious an aristocratic ab- 
solutist he went so far as to try to establish the Anglican Church m Puritan 
Boston, he did his best to enforce the Navigation Acts against New England 
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trade, he acted on his authorization to investigate existing land grants, impose 
quit-rents to validate titles, and levy taxes Secondly, the spmt of independence 
from Britain was so strong m New England that the opposition against 
Andros became too ominous for the British government to ignore Finally, 
the “ Glorious Revolution” of 1688 removed Andros’ sponsor, James II, from 
the throne and precipitated an uprising against Andros m Boston, as a result 
of which he was imprisoned m Boston haibor and later sent back to England 
The destitution of his rule did not bring any immediate change m British 
mercantilist policy, but did lead to important modifications m the Dominion 
government 

[The first of the following selections is taken from the report which Andros 
made m 1690 to the Lords of Trade after his return home On the basis of this 
report, he was acquitted of all guilt The second selection is from an account 
drawn up m Boston m 1690 by the members of his council who were critical 
of the manner m which he executed the duties of his office These were William 
Stoughton, Thomas Hinckley, Wail Wmthrop, Bartholomew Oedney, and Samuel 
Shnmpton Then account was punted m 1691 Both selections have been 
modernized Complete texts may be fonnd m Nan atives of the Insurrections 
1675-1690 , New York, 1915 ] 


From 

ANDROS’ REPORT OF HIS 
ADMINISTRATION 
[1690] 

ON THE 18th of April, 1689, several of 
His Majesty’s council in New England 
ha\ mg combined and conspired together 
with those who were magistrates and of- 
ficers m the late charter government an- 
nually chosen In the people, and several 
other persons, to subveit and overthrow the 
government, and m stead thereof to intro- 
duce then former commonwealth, and 
having by their false reports and asper- 
sions got to their assistance the greatest 
part of the people, whereof appeared m 
arms at Boston under the command of those 
who were officers m the said former popular 
government, to the number of about two 
thousand hoise and foot, which strange and 
sudden appearance being wholly a sur- 
pnse to Sir Edmund Andros, as knowing 
no cause or occasion for the same, but 
understanding that several of the council 
were at the council chamber where (it 
being the ordinary council day) they were 


to meet, and some particularly by him 
sent from distant parts also there, he and 
those with him went thxthei And though 
(as he passed) the streets were full of 
aimed men, yet none offeied him or those 
that were with him the least rudeness or 
memhty, but on the contrary usual re- 
spect, but when he came to the council 
chamber, he found several of the said 
former popular magistrates and other chief 
persons then present, with those of the 
council, who had no suitable regard to him, 
nor the peace and quiet of the country, 
but instead of grnng any assistance to sup- 
port the government, made him a prisoner 
and also mipusoned some members of the 
council and other officers, who m pursuance 
of their lespectne duties and stations at- 
tended on him, and kept them for the 
space of ten months under severe and 
close confinement until by His Majesty’s 
command they were sent for England to 
answer what might be objected them, where, 
after summons given to the pretended 
agents of New England and their twice 
appearance at the council board, nothing 
being objected by them or others, they 
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were discharged In the time of his con- 
finement being denied the liberty of dis- 
course or conversation with any person, his 
own sei\ants to attend him, 01 any com- 
munication 01 eonespondcnce with am\ by 
letters, he hath no particular knowledge oi 
then tuithoi proceedings, but hath heard 
and understand 

That soon after the confinement of his 
person, the confederates took the fort and 
castle fiom the officers that had the 
command of them, whom they also im- 
prisoned 

By the encouragement and persuasion of 
the Massachusetts, the seveial other prov- 
inces and colonies m New England as far 
as New York have disunited themsches, and 
set np their former separate charter, or 
popular governments without charter, and 
by that means the whole revenue of the 
crown continued and settled m the several 
parts for the support of the government 
is lost and destroyed 

The usual time for election of new magis- 
trates at Boston coming on m the beginning 
of May, 1689, great controversy arose 
about the settling of civil government, some 
being for a new election, and others that 
the magistrates chosen and sworn m 1686 
before the alteration should reassume, the 
latter of which was concluded on by them 
and the pretended representatives of the 
several towns of the Massachusetts, and 
assumed by the said magistrates accord- 
ingly, and thereupon the old charter 
government, though vacated m Westminster 
Hall, was reassumed without any regard to 
the crown of England, and they revived 
and confirmed their former laws contrary 
and repugnant to the laws and statutes 
of England, settled their courts of judica- 
ture, and appointed new officers, and have 
presumed to try and judge all cases civil 
and criminal, and to pass sentence of death 
on several of Their Majesties’ subjects, 
some of whom they have caused to be 
executed 

Since this insurrection and alteration m 
New England, they .do tolerate an unlimited 
irregular trade, contrary to the several 


acts of plantations, tiade, and navigation, 
now as little regarded as m the time of 
their former charter government, they es- 
teeming no laws to be binding on them hut 
what aic made In themsches, nor admit 
English laws to be pleaded there, or ap- 
peals to His Majesty And many ships and 
vessels have since aimed from Scotland, 
Holland, Newfoundland, and other places 
piohibited, they having imprisoned his Ma- 
jesty’s collector, surveyor and searcher, and 
displaced other customhouse officers 

From 

A NARRATIVE OF THE PROCEED- 
INGS OF SIR EDMOND ANDROSSE 
AND HIS COMPLICES 

[1691] 

HAVING received from Mr Addington, 1 
to ordei of the council and representatives 
of the Massachusetts colony, a signification 
of their desue, that wlieieas we weie mem- 
bers of the late council m the time of Sn 
Edmund Andros’ government, we would 
give some information of the grievances and 
maladministrations under the same, upon 
consideration had thereof and m answer 
thereunto, we cannot but own and declare 
that not only ourselves but many others m 
the same station (not now present to join 
with us) were of a long time much dis- 
satisfied and diseouiagecl with very many of 
the proceedings and administrations m the 
said government, and had little reason to 
wonder that so great a number of the 
people were so too It might well have been 
expected that the Governor, not so suc- 
cessful heretofore, notwithstanding the ex- 
traordmanness (to say no moie) of many 
clauses and powers m his commission, yea, 
the rather and the more because thereof, 
would have cautioned and moderated the 
execution of the same But to our great 
trouble we found it very much otherwise 
Many were the things that were accounted 
irregular and grievous therein, far from 


1 Isaac Addington, secretary of the col- 
ony 
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conducing’ to the public weal of the ter- 
utory, and not a little to the disservice 
of the crown, as tending rather to the 
disturbing and di&affectmg of the subjects 
here, than to the furtherance of that cheer- 
ful obedience, loyalty, love, and duty m 
them which ought by all means to have been 
nounshed and promoted And of all this 
unhappiness, we must reckon the first step 
and m-let to be that the Governor did so 
quickly neglect the great numbei of the 
council, and chiefly adhere unto and govern 
by the advice only of a few otheis, the 
principal of them strangers to the coun- 
try, without estates or interest therein to 
oblige them, persons of knovui and declared 
prejudices against us, and that had plainly 
laid their clnefest designs and hopes to 
make unreasonable profit of this poor peo- 
ple Innumerable were the evil effects 
that from hence were continually growing 
up amongst us The debates m council were 
not so free as ought to have been, but too 
much over-ruled, and a great deal of harsh- 
ness continually expressed against persons 
and opinions that did not please The great- 
est rigor and seventy was too often used 
towards the soberest sort of people, when 
anything could be found or pretended 
against them , their humble submissions 
were little regarded, and inexorable per- 
secutions ordered against them, whilst in 


the mean time the notonous viciousness and 
profaneness of otheis met not with the 
like discountenance, but persons of such a 
character were put mto places of business 
and trust The long-settled maintenance of 
the public mmistr\, even from those that 
applied themselves to no other way of woi- 
shiji, but continued oidinaiy hearers, could 
not be upheld b> any act of authority pro- 
viding for the same, and schools of learn- 
ing, so well taken eaie of foimerly, were 
m most places fallen to decay, and many 
more such like might be reckoned np 
These aie the chief matters which upon 
this occasion (without anv undue piejuduo 
against any man, or design to justify the 
defects of ouiselves m the performance ofc 
our own shares of duty, but m answer to 
the desne signified to us as above) we have 
to set foith, professing truly that by such 
a state of things as vve had the experience 
and feeling of, the places that we held 
were rendered exceeding uneasy to us, and 
that out of a sincere respect to the pros- 
perity of Their Majesties’ plantations, we 
could not but be very desirous that, through 
the favor of God and our superiors, all due 
redress might m a good happy season be 
obtained, and the way of governing English 
subjects m Their Majesties’ dominions with- 
out an assembly of the people’s representa- 
tives banished out of a world forever 
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JOHN "WISE had a background that predetermined him to become one 
of the first colonial spokesman of truly democratic ideas He was the son of an 
indentured servant, became a Congregational minister at Ipswich m 1680, 
seven years after his graduation from Harvard, owned a farm of ten acres, 
and was jailed and fined by Sir Edmund Andros for speaking to his fellow 
Ipswichians against the governor’s tax policies He continued to be a come- 
outer” of liberal views, as is shown by his signing of a petition m 1703 to 
eleai ihose condemned for witchcraft and by ins advocacy m his last years of 
both inoculation and paper xnonev His 1 indication of the Government of New- 
England Churches is a defense of the Congregational church polity He wrote 
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it aitei several years of thought and study In 1705 a gioup of Boston and 
Cambndge mmisteis had issued a pioposal suggesting that the autonomy of 
the mdmdual mimstei had been cained too fax "Wise assailed them m his 
pamphlet, The Chut dies Quanel Espoused, m 1710, which led him to under- 
take the moie sober and systematic Vindication 

In expounding the basis of Congiegational clunch polity, Wise sets forth 
some of the fundamental pnnciples ot democracy di awing hea\ily on De 
Jiue Natuie et Gentium , a tiealise In Samuel von Pufendoif, 1632-1694, the 
German plulosophei and theologian This treatise had been translated into 
English m 1703 and became one of the mam sources for conceptions of natural 
law advanced by 18th Century philosophers 


[The present selections have been 
by the editors ] 

THE NATFEAL AND THE CIVIL 
STATES 
[1717] 

I SHALL disclose seveial pi maples of 
natuial knowledge, plainly discovering the 
law ot nature, or the true sentiments of 
natural reason, with respect to man’s being 
and government And m tins essay, I shall 
peculiarly confine the discourse to two 
heads, viz , 

1 Of the natural (in distinction to the 
civil) and then, 

2 Of the er\ ll being of man And I shall 
principally take Baron Pufendorf as my 
chief guide and spokesman 

1 I shall consider man in a state of nat- 
ural being, as a free-born subject under the 
crown of heaven and owing homage to 
none but God himself It is certain civil 
government in general is a very admirable 
result of piovidence and an incomparable 
benefit to mankind, yet must needs be 
acknowledged to be the effect of human 
free compacts and not of divine institu- 
tion; it is the produce of man’s reason, of 
human and rational combinations, and not 

from any direct orders of infinite wisdom, 
in any positive law wherein is drawn up 

this or that scheme of civil gov ernment 

Government (says the Lord Warrington) 1 

is necessary — in that no society of men tan 


modernized and provided with titles 


subsist without it, and that paiticular form 
of government l^. necessaiv winch best suits 
the temper and inclination of a people 
Nothing can be God’s oidmance but what 
he lias paiticularh declaied to be such, 
there is no particulai foim of civ ll govern- 
ment descubed m God’s woid, neither does 
nature prompt it 

1 The prime immunity m man’s state 
is that he is most pioperly the subject of 
the law ot natuie He is the favorite animal 
on eaith m that tins part of God’s image, 
viz, reason, is congenate with his nature, 
wherein by a law immutable, mstamped up- 
on his frame, God has provided a rule foi 
men m all their actions, obliging each one to 
the peiformance of that which is right, 
not only as to justice, but likewise as to 
all other moral virtues, the which is nothing 
but the dictate of right reason founded m 
the soul of man 

(2) The second great immunity of man 
is an oiigmal liberty mstamped upon his 
rational nature He that intrudes upon this 
hbeity violates the law of nature hi this 
discourse I shall waive the consideration ot 
man’s moral turpitude, but shall view him 
physically as a creature which God has 
made and furnished essentially with many 7 
ennobling nnmunities, which render him 

^ 1 2 * * * * Archibald Johnson, Lord Warrington, 
vSeottish judge, may bo refened to here 
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the most august animal in tho world, and 
still, whatever has happened since his 
creation, he remains at the upper-end of 
nature, and as such is a creatine of a 
very noble character 

(3) The thud capital immunity be- 
longing 1 to man's natiue is an equality 
amongst men, which is not to be denied 
bv the law of natiue till man has resigned 
himself with all his lights foi the sake of 
a civil state, and then Ins personal liberty 
and equality is to be cheiished, and pre- 
seived to the highest degree, as will consist 
with all just distinctions amongst men of 
honor, and shall be agreeable with the 
public good And thus we come, 

2 To consider man m a civil state of 
being, therein we shall observe the great 
diffeience between a natural and political 
state, for m the latter state many gieat 
disproportions appear, or at least many 
obvious distinctions aie soon made amongst 
men, which doctnne is to be laid open 
undei a few heads 

(1) Every man considered m a natural 
state must be allowed to be free, and at his 
own dispose, yet to suit man's inclinations 
to society, and m a peculiar manner to 
gratify the necessity he is m of public rule 
and order, he is impelled to enter into a 
civil community, and divests himself of his 
natural freedom, and puts himself under 
government, which, amongst other things, 
comprehends the power of life and death 
over him, together with authority to enjoin 
lnm some things to which he has an utter 
aversation and to prohibit lnm other things 
for which he may have as strong an in- 
clination, so that he may be often under 
this authority obliged to sacrifice his pri- 
vate for the public good Bo that though 
man is inclined to society, yet he is driven 
to a combination by great necessity For 
that the tiue and leading eause of forming 
governments, and yielding up natural lib- 
erty, and throwing man's equality into a 
common pile to be new east by the rules 
of fellowship, was really and truly to guard 
themselves against the injuries men were 
liable to interchangeably ; for none so good 


to man as man, and yet none a greater 
enemy Bo that, 

(2) The hist human subject and original 
of civil power is the people For as thev 
have a powei every man over himself m 
a natuial state, so upon a combination 
they can and do bequeath this power unto 
otheis, and settle it according as then 
united disci otion shall dofeiraine Fox that 
this is vci} plain, that when the subject of 
sovereign power is quite extinct, that powei 
rehu ns to the people again And when 
they are free, they mav set up what species 
of govei nment the} please , or if they rather 
incline to it, they mav subside into a state 
of natural being, if it be plainly for the 
best 

(3) The formal reason of government 
is the will of a community, }ielded up 
and sui rendered to some other subject, 
either of one paitieular person, or more, 
convened m the following manner 

Let us conceive m our mind a multitude 
of men, all natuialiy free and equal, going 
about voluntarily to erect themselves into 
a new commonwealth Now their condition 
being such, to bring themselves into a 
politic body they must needs enter into 
divers covenants 

1 They must interchangeably each man 
covenant to join m one lasting society, 
that they may be capable to concern the 
measures of their safety, b} a public vote 

2 A vote or decree must then nextly 
pass to set up some particular species of 
government ovei them And if they are 
joined in then first compact upon absolute 
teims to stand to the decision of the first 
vote concerning the species of gov ernment, 
then all are bound by the majority to ac- 
quiesce m that particular form thereby 
settled, though their own private opinion 
incline them to some other model 

3 After a decree has specified the par- 
ticular form of government, then there 
will be need of a new covenant, whereby 
those on whom sovereignty is conferred 
engage to take care of the common peace 
and welfare, and the subjects on the other 
hand to vield them faithful obedience In 
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which eo\enant is included that submission 
and union of wills by which a state may 
be conceived to be but one person So 
ihat the most proper definition of a civil 
state is this, mz j & civil state is a com- 
pound moial poison whose will (united by 
those covenants before passed) is the will 
of all, to the end it may use and apply 
the stiength and riches of private persons 
toward maintaining the common peace, se- 
curity, and well-being of all Which may be 
conceived as though the whole state was 
now become but one man, m which the 
aforesaid covenants may be supposed un- 
der God’s providence to be the divine fiat, 
pionounced by God, let us make man 

THE NATURE OF A DEMOCRACY 
[1717] 

A DEMOCRACY is then erected when 
a number of free persons do assemble to- 
gether m order to enter into a covenant 
for uniting themselves m a body and such 
a preparative assembly hath some appear- 
ance already of a democracy, it is a de- 
mocracy m embijo properly m this re- 
spect, that every man hath the privilege 
freely to deliver his opinion concerning 
the common affairs Yet he who dissents 
from the vote of the majority is not m 
the least obliged by what they determine 
till by a second covenant a popular form 
be actually established , for not before then 
can we call it a democratical government, 
viz y till the right of determining all mat- 
ters relating to the public safety is ac- 
tually placed m a general assembly of the 
whole people, or, by their own compact 
and mutual agreement, determine them- 
selves the proper subject for the exercise 
of sovereign power And to complete this 
state and render it capable to exert its 
power to answer the end of a civil state, 
these conditions are necessary 
1 That a certain time and place be as- 
signed for assembling* 

2* That when the assembly be orderly 
met, as to time and place, that then the 


vote of the majonty must pass for the vote 
of the whole body 

3 That magistrates be appointed to ex- 
ercise the authority of the whole for the 
better dispatch of business, of every day’s 
occurrence, who also may with more ma- 
tuie diligence search into more important 
affairs, and if m case anything happens 
of grcatei consequence may report it to the 
assembly, and be peculiarly serviceable m 
putting all public decrees into execution* 
Because a large body of people is almost 
useless m respect of the last service, and 
of many others, as to the more particular 
application and exeicise of power, there- 
foie it is most agreeable with the law of 
nature that they institute their officers to 
act m their name and stead 

This [a democracy] is a form of govern- 
ment which the light of nature does highly 
value and often directs to as most agree- 
able to the just and natural prerogatives 
of human beings This was of great ac- 
count m the early times of the world And 
not only so, but upon the experience of 
several thousand years, after the world had 
been tumbled and tossed from one species 
of government to another, at a great ex- 
pense of blood and treasure, many of the 
wise nations of the world have sheltered 
themselves under it again, or at least have 
blendished and balanced their governments 
with it 

It is certainly a great truth, soil , that 
man’s original liberty after it is resigned 
(yet under due restrictions) ought to be 
cherished in all wise governments, or oth- 
erwise a man, in making himself a subject, 
he alters himself from a freeman into a 
slave, which to do is repugnant to the law 
of nature. Also the natural equality of men 
amongst men must he duly favored, m that 
government was never established by God 
or nature to give one man a prerogative 
to insult over another , therefore m a eml, 
as well as m a natural state of being, a 
just equality is to be indulged so far as 
that every man is bound to honor every 
man, which is agreeable both with nature 
and religion, I Pet 2 17 Honour all 
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The end of all good government is to cul- 
tivate humanity, and piomote the happi- 
ness of all, and the good of eveiy man m 
all his rights, his life, libeity, estate, honor, 
etc , without injury or abuse done to any 
Then certainly it cannot easily be thought 
that a company of men that shall enter 
into a voluntary compact to hold all power 
m their own hands, thereb\ to use and 
impio\e their united force, wisdom, riches, 
and strength for the common and particu- 
lar good of every member, as is the nature 
of a demociaey — I say, it cannot be that 
this sort of constitution will so i eadily 
furnish those m government with an ap- 
petite 01 disposition to prey upon each 
other or embezzle the common stock, as 
some particular persons may be apt to do 
when set off and entrusted with the same 
power And moreover this appears \ery 
natural, that when the aforesaid govern- 
ment 01 power, settled in all, when they 
have elected certain capable peisons to 
minister m their affairs, and the said 
ministers remain accountable to the assem- 
bly, these officers must needs be under the 
influence of many wise cautions from their 
own thoughts (as well as under confine- 
ment by their commission) m their whole 
administration and from thence it must 
needs follow that they will be more apt 
and inclined to steer right for the mam 


point, viz , the peculiar good and benefit 
of the whole, and every paiticular mem- 
ber fanly and sincerely And why may not 
these stand for very rational pleas m 
dim ch order ^ 

For certainly, if Christ has settled any 
form of powei m his chui<h, he has done 
it foi Ins chui cli’s safety, and for the ben- 
efit of ever} membei then he must needs 
be presumed to have made choice of that 
gun emment as should least evpose his peo- 
ple to hazaid, cithei from the fraud or 
arbitrary measures of particular men And 
it is as plain as daylight tlicie is no species 
of government like a democracy to attain 
this end There is but about two steps 
from an aristocracy to a monarchy, and 
from thence but one to a tyranny, an 
able standing force and an ill-nature, ipso 
facto , turns an absolute monarch into a 
tyrant, this is obvious among the Roman 
Caesars and tlnough the woild And all 
these direful tiansfoimations aie easier m 
chuich affans (fiom the different qualities 
of things) than m civil states For what 
is it that cunning and learned men can’t 
make the world swallow as an article of 
their creed, if the} are once invested WLth 
an uncontrollable power, and are to be the 
standing oiatois to mankind m matters of 
faith and obedience f 


1656 ~ Andrew Hamilton ~ 1741 

ONE EPISODE m the struggle between colonial libeiahsm and the con- 
servatism of royal governors was the case of John Petei Zenger, a German 
printer of New York City In 1733 Zengei’s The New Toik Weekly Journal 
carried a series of articles m defense of Lewis Moms, deposed chief justice of the 
province These articles attacked ‘William Cosby, the royal governor On a 
charge of libel, Zenger was arrested, held m prison, and brought finally to 
trial m 1735 In Zenger’s defense, the Moms faction retained one of the 
greatest of American lawyers, Andrew Hamilton, of Philadelphia, then nearmg 
his eightieth year 

Born m Scotland m 1656, Hamilton had been Attorney Oeneral of Penn- 
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sylvania between 1717 and 1726 and Recorder of Philadelphia in 1727 He 
served as Vice Admiralty Judge m 1737 and was Speaker of the Assembly 
from 1729 to 1739 Although suffering lioni gout at the time of his retention 
for the Zenger tnal, he delivered so powerful a defense that the jury decided 
the articles m Zenger’s papex were not libelous The trial was an important 
victoiy for fieedom of the press m Amexica 

[A bnef Naruitivc of the Case and Tiyal of John Petei Zenger , containing 
Hamilton’s defense, was first printed m 1736 That it was widely read both m 
the colonies and m England is shown bv a numbei of reprintings between 
1737 and 1799 The following selection from Hamilton’s defense has been 
modernized by the editors ] 


SPEECH AT THE TRIAL OF JOHN 
PETER ZENGER 
[1736] 

I BEG leave to insist that the right 
of complaining or remonstrating is nat- 
ural, and the restraint upon this natuial 
nght is the law only, and that those re- 
straints can only extend to what is false 
for as it is truth alone which can excuse 
or justify am man for complaining of a 
bad administration, I as frankly agree 
that nothing ought to excuse a man who 
raises a false charge or accusation, even 
against a pn\ate peison, and that no man- 
ner of allowance ought to he made to him 
who does so against a public magistiate 
Truth ought to govern the whole affair of 
libels, and yet the party accused runs risk 
enough even then , for if he fails m prov- 
ing every tittle of what he has wrote, and 
to the satisfaction of the court and jury 
too, he may find to his cost that, when 
the prosecution is set on foot by men m 
power, it seldom wants friends to favor it 
And from thence (it is said) has arisen 
the great diversity of opinions among 
judges about what words were or were 
not scandalous or libellous 
If then upon the whole there is so great 
an uncertainty among judges (learned and 
great men) in matters of this kind, it 
power has so great an influence on judges, 
how cautious ought wo to be m determin- 
ing by their judgments, especially m the 


plantations and m the case of libels 1 There 
is heicsy in law as well as in religion, and 
both ha\c changed very much, and we well 
know that it is not two centuries ago that 
a man would have been burnt as a heretic 
for owning such opinions m matters ot 
religion as are publicly wrote and printed 
at this da^ The} ivere fallible men, it 
seems, and we take the liberty not only to 
differ from them m religious opinions, but 
to condemn them and their opinions too, 
and I must presume that, m taking these 
freedoms m thinking and speaking about 
matteis of faith or religion, we are m the 
nght For though it is said there are very 
great liberties of this kind taken m Nev r 
York, yet I have heard of no information 
preferred by Mr Attorney General for any 
offences of this sort From which I think 
it rs pretty clear that m New York a man 
may make very free with his God, but he 
must take special care what he says of hrs 
Governor It is agreed upon by all men 
that this is a reign of liberty, and while, 
men keep within the bounds of truth, I 
hope they may with safety speak and 
write their sentiments of the conduct of 
men in power— *1 mean of that part of 
their conduct only which affects the lib- 
erty or property of the people under their 
administration , were this to be denied, then 
the next step ma> make them slaves For 
what notions can be entertained of slavery 
bmond that of suffeung the greatest in- 
juries and oppressions without the liberty 
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of complaining, or, if they do, to be de- 
stroyed, body and estate, for so doing? 

It is said and insisted on by Mr Attor- 
ney General, that government 19 a sacred 
thing, that it is to he supported and rev- 
el enced, it is government that protects our 
persons and estates, that prevents trea- 
sons, murders, robberies, riots, and all the 
tram of evils that overturns kingdoms and 
states, and ruins particular persons , and 
if those in the administration, especially 
the supreme magistrate, must have all 
their conduct censured by private men, 
government cannot subsist This is called 
a licentiousness not to be tolerated It is 
said, that it bungs the rulers of the people 
into contemjyt, and their authority not to be 
regarded , and so m the end the laws can- 
not be put m execution These I say, and 
such as these, are the geneial topics in- 
sisted upon bv men m power and their 
advocates But I wish it might be con- 
sidered at the same time how often it has 
happened that the abuse of power has been 
the primary cause of these evils, and that 
it was the injustice and oppression of 
these great men which lias commonly 
brought them into contempt with the peo- 
ple The craft and art of such men is 
great, and who that is the least acquainted 
with history or law can be ignorant of the 
specious pretences which have often been 
made use of by men m power to intro- 
duce arbitrary rule and destroy the lib- 
erties of a free people^ 

The loss of liberty to a geneious mind 
is worse than death , and y ct w e know there 
have been those m all ages who for the 
sake of preferment, or some imaginary 
honor, have freely lent a helping hand to 
oppress, nay to destroy, their country 
This brings to my mind that saying of 
the immortal Brutus, when he looked upon 
the creatures of Caesar, who were very 
great men, but by no means good men 
“You Romans," said Brutus, “if yet I may 
call you so, consider what you are doing, 
remember that you are assisting Caesar 
to forge those very chains which one day 
he will make yourselves wear" This is 


what every man (that values freedom) 
ought to consider he should act by judg- 
ment and not by affection or self-mterest , 
for, where those prevail, no ties of eithoi 
country or kindred are xogarded, as upon 
the other hand, the man who loves his 
country prefers its libeity to all other 
considerations, well knowing that without 
liberty, life is a nnseiy 
A famous instance of this you wull find 
in the history of anothei brave Roman of 
the same name, I mean Lucius Jumus Biu- 
tus, whose story is well known and there- 
fore I shall mention no more of it than 
only to show the value lie put upon the 
freedom of his countrs After this great 
man, with lus fellow citizens whom he had 
engaged in the cause, liad banished Tar- 
quin the Pioud, the last king of Rome, 
from a throne which he ascended by in- 
human murdeis and possessed by the most 
dreadful tyranny and prosenptions, and 
had bv this moans amassed incredible 
nches, even sufficient to bnbe to Ins inter- 
est many of the voung nobility of Rome 
to assist him 111 recovering the crown, but 
the plot being discov ered, the principal 
conspirators weie apprehended, among 
whom were two of the sons of Junius Bru- 
tus It was absolutely necessary that some 
should be made examples of, to deter 
others from attempting the restoring of 
Tarqum and destroying the liberty of 
Rome And to effect tins it was that Lucius 
Jumus Brutus, one of the consuls of Rome, 
in the presence of the Roman people, sat 
judge and condemned lus own sons as 
traitors to their country And to give the 
last pi oof of las exalted virtue, and his 
love of liberty, he, with a firmness of 
mind (only becoming so great a man) 
caused their heads to be struck off 111 his 
own presence, and when he observed that 
his rigid virtue caused a sort of horror 
among the people, it is observed he only 
said, “My fellow citizens, do not think 
that tins proceeds from any want of natu- 
ral affection no, the death of the sons of 
Brutus can affect Brutus only, but the 
loss of liberty will affect nay country " 
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Thus highly was liberty esteemed m those 
days that a fathei could sacrifice his sons 
to save his country But why do I go to 
heathen Rome to bring instances of the 
love of hbeity ' 5 The best blood in Britain 
has boon shed in the cause of libel ty, and 
the fieedom we enjoy at this day may be 
said to be (in a great measure) owing to 
the glorious stand the famous Hampden, 
and othei of our countrymen, made against 
the arbitrary demands and illegal imposi- 
tions of the times m which they lived, 
who rather than give up the rights of 
Englishmen, and submit to pay an illegal 
tax, of no more, I think, than 3 shillings, 
resolved to undergo, and for the liberty 
of their country did undergo, the greatest 
extremities, m that arbitiary and terrible 
Court of Star Chamber, to whose arbitrary 
proceedings (it being composed of the 
principal men of the realm and calculated 
to support arbitrary government) no 
bounds or limits conld be set, nor could 
any other hand remove the evil but a 
parliament 

Power may justly be compared to a 
great river, while kept within its due 
bounds, it is both beautiful and useful , but 
when it overflows its banks, it is then too 
impetuous to be stemmed, it bears down all 
before it, and brings destruction and deso- 
lation wherever it comes If, then, this is 
the nature of power, let us at least do our 
duty, and like wise men (who value free- 
dom) use our utmost care to support lib- 
erty, the only bulwark against lawless 
liower, which in all ages has sacrificed to 
its wild lust and boundless ambition the 
blood of the best men that ever lived 

I hope to be pardoned, Sir, for my zeal 
upon this occasion, it is an old and wise 
caution that when our neighbor’s house 
is on fire, we ought to take care of our 
own For though, blessed be God, I live m 
a government where liberty is well under- 
stood and freely enjoyed, yet experience 
has shown ns all (Pm sure it has to me) 
that a bad precedent m one government is 
soon set up for an authority m another, 
and therefore I cannot but think it mine, 


and every honest man’s duty, that (while 
we pay all due obedience to men m authoi- 
lty) we ought at the same time to be upon 
our guaid against powei, wherever we 
appiehend that it may affect ourselves 01 
oui fellow-subjects 

I am truly very unequal to such an un- 
dertaking on many accounts And you see 
I labor undei the weight of many years, 
and am borne down with gieat infirmities 
of body, yet old and weak as I am, I 
should think it my duty, if required, to go 
to the utmost part of the land where my 
service could be of any use m assisting to 
quench the fame of prosecutions upon 
informations, set on foot by the govern- 
ment, to deprive a people of the right of 
remonstrating (and complaining too) of 
the arbitrary attempts of men m powei 
Men who injure and oppress the people 
under their administration provoke them 
to cry out and complain, and then make 
that very complaint the foundation for 
new oppressions and prosecutions I wish 
I could say there were no instances of tins 
kind But to conclude the question before 
the court and you gentlemen of the jur> 
is not of small nor private concern, it is 
not the cause of the poor printer, nor of 
New York alone, which you are now try- 
ing No 1 It may m its consequence affect 
every freeman that fives under a British 
government on the mam of America It is 
the best cause It is the cause of liberty, 
and I make no doubt but your upright 
conduct, this day, wall not only entitle you 
to the love and esteem of your fellow- 
citizens, but every man who prefers free- 
dom to a fife of slavery will bless and 
honor you, as men who have baffled the 
attempt of tyranny, and by an impartial 
and uncorrupt verdict have laid a noble 
foundation for securing to ourselves, our 
posterity, and our neighbors, that to which 
nature and the laws of our country have 
given us a right-— the liberty both of ex- 
posing and opposing arbitrary power (in 
these parts of the world, at least) by speak- 
ing and writing truth 
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1720 ~ Jonathan Mayhew 00 1766 

AMONG the most libeial of 18th Cent ui } Amenean clergymen was 
Jonathan Mayhew, boin on Martha’s Vmeyaul, wheie Ins lather, Experience 
Mayhew, had distinguished himself as an Indian missionary Jonathan was 
graduated from. Harvard m 1744 and was ordained minister at the West Church 
m Boston m 1747 Prominent conseivative ministers, m protest against his 
ordination, did not attend A pioneer Unitarian, he attacked the five cardinal 
points of Calvinism, opposed equally the Gieat Awakening and the establish- 
ment of an Anglican episcopate m the colonies, defended the right of revolu- 
tion, and fomented feehng against the Stamp Act Between 1749 and 1766, 
the year of his death, he published a long series of sermons One of the most 
influential on later revolutionary thought and sentiment was the Discourse 
Concerning Unlimited Submission and Non-Resistance to the Highei Powers, 
delivered January 30, 1750, the anniversary day of the execution of Charles I, 
and printed at Boston m that same year 

[The following selection from this sermon has been modernized by the 
editors ] 


From 

DISCOURSE CONCERNING 
UNLIMITED SUBMISSION 
[1750] 

IF WE calmly consider the nature of the 
thing itself, nothing can well be imagined 
moie dnectly contrary to common sense 
than to suppose that millions of people 
should be subjected to the arbitrary, pre- 
carious pleasure of one single man — who 
has naturally no superiority over them in 
point of authority — so that their estates, 
and everything that is valuable m hfe, and 
even their lives also, shall be absolutely at 
his disposal, if he happens to be wanton 
and capricious enough to demand them 
What unprejudiced man can think that God 
made all to be thus subservient to the law- 
less pleasure and frenzy of one , so that it 
shall always be a sm to resist him? Noth- 
ing but the most plain and express revela- 
tion from heaven could make a sober, im- 
partial man behove such a monstrous, un- 
accountable doctrine, and, indeed, the 
thing itself appears so shocking, so out of 


all proportion, that it may be questioned 
whether all the miracles that ever were 
wrought could make it ci edible that this 
doctrine really came from God At present 
there is not the least syllable m Scripture 
winch gives any countenance to it The 
hereditary, indefeasible, divine right of 
kings, and the doctrine of non-resistance, 
which is built upon the supposition of such 
a light, are altogether as fabulous and 
chimerical as transubstantiation, or any of 
the most absurd reveries of ancient or 
modern visionaries These notions are 
fetched neither from divine levelation nor 
human reason, and, if they are derived 
from neither of those sources, it is not 
much matter from whence they come or 
whither they go Only it is a pity that 
such doctrines should be propagated in 
society, to raise factions and rebellions, as 
we see they have, in fact, been, both m the 
last and m the present reign 
But, then, if unlimited submission and 
passive obedienco to the higher powers, m 
all possible cases, be not a duty, it will be 
asked, “Hqw far are we obliged to submit? 
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Ii we may innocently disobey and xesist 
m some cases, why not m all^ Wheio shall 
we stop Q What is the measure ot orn 
duty? Tins docfnne tends to the total dis- 
solution of uwl government, and to miro- 
diue such scenes of wild anarchy and 
confusion as aie moie fatal to society than 
the voist of tyiann> ” 

After this mannei some men object, 
and, indeed, this is the most plausible thing 
that can be said in tavoi of such an abso- 
lute submission as the> plead for But the 
worst, 01, latliei, the best of it is, that 
theie is veiv little strength or solidity in 
it, for similar difficulties may be laisod 
with lospect to almost c\oiy duty of natu- 
ral and levealed lehgion To instance only 
m two, both of which aie near akin, and 
indeed exactly paiallel to the case before 
us it is unquestionably the duty of chil- 
dren to submit to then paienis, and of 
sei\ants to then masters, but no one 
asseits that it is then duty to obcv and 
submit to them in all supposable cases, 01 
universally a sm to resist them Now, does 
tins tend to subvert the just authonty of 
pai ents and masteis, 01 to mtioduce con- 
fusion and anaich} into prnate families? 
No How, then, does the same principle 
tend to unlunge the government of that 
larger family and body politic^ We know, 
m general, that children and seivants aie 
obliged to obey then parents and masters 
respeitiveh , we know also, with equal 
certainty, that they are not obliged to Sub- 
mit to them in all things without excep- 
tion, but may, m some cases, reasonably, 
and therefoie innocently, resist them These 
principles are acknowledged upon all hands, 
whatever difficulty theie may be m fixing 
the exact limits of submission Now, theie 
is at least as much difficulty m stating the 
measure of duty m these two cases as m 
the ease of i ulei\s and subjects 5 so that this 
is really no objection — at least, no reason- 
able one — against resistance to the higher 
powers* Or, if it is one, it will hold equally 
against resistance m the other cases men- 
tioned. It is indeed true, that turbulent, 
vicious-minded men may take occasion, 


fiom this principle that their rulers may 
m some cases be lawfully resisted, to raise 
faelions and distuibances m the state, and 
to make resistance where resistance is 
needless, and therefore sinful But is it 
not equally true that children and seiv- 
ants, of tuibulent, vinous minds, may 
take occasion, fiom this principle that 
parents and masters may 111 some eases be 
lawfully resisted, to resist when resistance 
is unnocessaiy, and theiefoie enmmal? Is 
the principle, m either case, false 111 itself 
merely because it may be abused, and ap- 
plied to legitimate disobedience and re- 
sistance 111 those instances to which it 
ought not to be applied 3 According to 
this way of aigiung, theie will be no true 
principles 111 the world, for there are none 
but what ma\ be wrested and perveited to 
sei\e bad pui poses, eithei tlnough the 
weakness 01 wickedness of men 

A people, really oppicssed 111 a great 
degree b> then sovereign, cannot well be 
insensible when they aie so oppiessed, and 
such a people — if I may allude to an 
ancient fable — have, like the hespenan 
fruit, a diagon for then protector and 
guardian 1 Nor would they have any reason 
to mourn if some Heicules should appear 
to dispatch him For a nation thus abused 
to arise unanimously and resist their 
prince, even to the dethionnig him, is not 
criminal, but a reasonable way of vindi- 
cating their liberties and just rights it is 
making use of the means, and the only 
means, which God has put into their 
power for mutual and self defence And it 
would be highly criminal m them not to 
make use of this means It would be stupid 
tameness and unaccountable folly for whole 
nations to suffci one unreasonable, ambi- 
tious, and duel man to wanton and riot m 
their misery And m such a case, it would, 


1 In Greek mythology, the golden apples 
winch Juno had received as a wedding 
present from the goddess of Earth were 
given for safekeeping to the daughters of 
Hespens and guarded by a dragon One 
of the labors of Hercules was to get these 
apples by slaying the dragon 
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DISCOURSE 

of the two, be more rational to suppose 
that they that did not lesist, than that they 
who did, would receive to themselves dam- 
nation 

And this natuially bungs us to make 
some reflections upon the resistance which 
was made, about a centurv since, to that 
unhappy King Chailos I, and upon the 
anniversary of Ins death This is a point 
which I should not have concerned myself 
about, were it not that some men continue 
to speak of it, even to this dav, with a 
great deal of vvaimth and zeal, and in 
such a raannei as to undermine all the 
principles of liberty, vvhcthei mil 01 10I1- 
gions, and to mtioduco the most abject 
slaveiy r both m chuieh and state— so that 
it is become a matter of umveisal con- 
cern 

For what ipason, then, was the resist- 
ance to King Charles made 9 The general 
answei to this inquiry is, that it was on 
account of the tyianny and oppression of 
his reign Not a great while aftei his 
accession to the tin one, he mamed a 
Fiench Catholic, and with her seemed to 
have wedded the politics, if not the xeli- 
gion of France, also For afterwaids, dur- 
ing a reign, 01, lather, a tyianny of many 
years, he governed m a perfectly wild and 
aibitiary mannei, paying no legard to the 
constitution and the laws of the kingdom, 
by which the power of the crown was 
limited, or to the solemn oath which he had 
taken at his coronation It would be end- 
less, as well as needless, to give a particu- 
lar account of all the illegal and despotic 
measures which he took m his administra- 
tion — partly from his own natural lust of 
power, and partly from the influence ot 
wicked counsellors and ministers He com- 
mitted many illustrious members of both 
Houses of Parliament to the Tower foi 
opposing his arbitrary schemes He levied 
many taxes upon the people without con- 
sent of Parliament, and then imprisoned 
great numbeis of the principal merchants 
and gentry f oi not pay mg them He 
erected, or at least revived, several arbi- 
tiary courts, in which the most unheard-of 


baibaiihes weie committed with Ins knowl- 
edge and approbation He supported that 
moie than fiend, Aiehbishop Laud, and the 
clergy of his stamp, m all then chuich- 
i vianny and hellish uuelties He auth- 
orized a book m favor of sports upon the 
Loidk dav, and several clergymen weie 
pci scented bv him and the mentioned pious 
bishop foi not leading it to the people 
after divine service When the Pailiament 
complained to him of the aibitiary pro- 
ceedings of his corrupt mimsteis, he told 
that august body , m a lough, domineering, 
unpjtmcoly mannei, that ho wondered why rJ 
anv one should be so foolish and insolent 
as to think that he would pnit with the 
meanest of his sen ants upon then ac- 
count He i of used to call any Pailiament 
at all foi the space of twelve yeais to- 
gether, during all which time ho governed 
in an absolute, lawless, and despotic man- 
nei He took all opportunities to encourage 
the Papists, and to promote them to the 
lughest o dices oi honoi and trust He 
(probably) abetted the lion id massacre m 
Jieland, m which two hundred thousand 
Piotcstants weie butcheied by r the Homan 
Catholics He sent a large sum of money, 
which he had raised bv his aibitrary taxes, 
into Gei many, to raise foreign troops, m 
order to force more arbitrary taxes upon 
his subjects He not only, by a long senes 
of actions, but also m plain terms, as- 
sorted an absolute, uncontrollable power 
— saying, even, m one of his speeches to 
Parliament, that, as it was blasphemy to' 
dispute what God might do, so it was sedi- 
tion ra subjects to dispute what the kmg 
might do* Towards the end of his tyianny 
he came to the House of Commons, with 
an aimed force, and demanded five of its 
principal members to be delivered up to 
him, and this was a prelude to that un- 
natural war winch he soon attei levied 
against his own dutiful subjects, whom lie 
was bound, by all the laws of honor, 
humanity, piety, and, I might add, of 
interest also, to defend and cherish with a 
paternal affection I have only time to hint 
at these facts m a general wav, all winch, 
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and many moie of the same tenoi, may be 
pioved by good authorities So that the 
figurative language which St John uses 
concerning the just and beneficent deeds 
of our blessed Savioux may be applied to 
the unrighteous and e\eciable deeds of this 
prince, viz “And theie aie also many 
othei things which ‘King Charles’ did, the 
which, if they should be written every one, 

I suppose that even the woild itself would 
not contain the books that should be writ- 
ten ” Now, it was on account of King 
Charles’ thus assuming a power above the 
laws, m dnect contradiction to his corona- 
tion oath, and governing, the greatest part 
of Ins time, m the most arbitrary, oppies- 
sive manner — it was upon this account 
that icsistance was made to lnm, which at 
length issued m the loss of his mown, and 
of that head which was unworthy to wear 
it 

But by whom was this resistance made^ 
Not by a pm ate junto, not by a small 
seditious paity, not by a few desperadoes, 
who to mend their fortunes would embroil 
the state, but by the Loids and Commons 
of England It was they that almost unani- 
mously opposed the king’s measuies for 
overturning the constitution, and changing 
that free and happy government into a 
wretched, absolute monarchy It was they 
that, when the king was about levying 
forces against his subjects m ordei to 
make himself absolute, commissioned offi- 
cers, and raised an army to defend them- 
selves and the public, and it was they that 
maintained the war against him all along, 
till he was made a prisoner This is mdis- 
putable , though it was not, properly speak- 
ing, the Parliament, but the army, which 
put him to death afterwaids And it ought 
to be treely acknowledged that most of 
their proceeding, m order to get this matter 
effected, and particularly the court by 
which the king w f as at last tried and con- 
demned, was little better than a mere 
moekerv of justice 

The next question which naturally arises 
is, whether this resistance which was made 
to the king by the Parliament was prop- 


erly icbellion or noH The answer to which 
is plain — that it was not, but a most right- 
eous and glonous stand, made m defence 
of the natuial and legal rights of the 
people, against the unnatural and illegal 
encroachments of arbitrary power Nor was 
this a rash and too sudden opposition The 
nation had been patient under the oppres- 
sions of the ciown, even to long-suffering, 
for a course of many veais, and theie was 
no rational hope of rediess m any othei 
way Resistance was absolutely necessary, 
m order to pieseive the nation fiom slav- 
ery, miseiy, and rum And who so proper 
to make this lesistancc as the Loids and 
Commons — the whole representative body 
of the people — guardians of the public 
welfaic, and each of wdnch was, m point 
of legislation, vested with an equal, coordi- 
nate power with that of the ciown^ Heie 
w r eze two branches of the legislature against 
one, two, which had law and equity and 
the constitution on their side, against one 
w r hich was impiously attempting to ovei- 
tuin law and equity and the constitution, 
and to exeicise a wanton, licentious sover- 
eignty ovei the propeities, consciences, and 
lives of all the people — such a sovereignty 
as some mconsideiately ascribe to the Su- 
preme Governor of the world I say, incon- 
siderately, because God himself does not 
govern in an absolutely aibitrary and 
despotic manner The power of this al- 
mighty King — I speak it not without cau- 
tion and revei ence — the power of this 
almighty King is limited by law, not in- 
deed by acts of Parliament, but by the 
eternal laws of truth, wisdom, and equity, 
and the evei lasting tables of right reason 
—tables that cannot be repealed, or thrown 
down and broken like those of Moses But 
King Charles set himself up above all 
these, as much as he did above the written 
laws oi the malm, and made mere humor 
and capiice, which aie no rule at all, the 
only lule and measuie of his administra- 
tion And now is it not perfectly ridiculous 
to call resistance to such a tyrant by the 
name of rebellion * — the grand rebel- 
lion * 
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JOHN ADAMS, born at Biamtree, Massachusetts, was gi actuated from 
Haivard m 1755, taught school for a while, then became a lawyer, practicing 
first m Braintree, later m Boston He was the authoi of Braintree’s protest 
against the Stamp Act , this document served as a model for other Massachusetts 
towns to follow He served m the State Assembly and the Executive Council, 
belonged to the first and second Continental Congresses, and was one of the 
signeis of the Declaration of Independence, having been on the committee 
charged with its preparation He rendered diplomatic sen ice m Pans, m the 
Netherlands, m the peace negotiations with England, and as minister to Eng- 
land from 1785 to 1788 Becoming the first Vice-pi esident of the United States 
m 1789, he succeeded Washington as President m 1797 Defeated for re-election 
m the Federalist debacle of 1800, he lived m retirement at Biamtiee, taking 
some pait m the politics of Massachusetts, leading widely, and writing to a 
host of correspondents He died at Quincy, Massachusetts 

[One of the most profound and lucid of early American political philos- 
ophers, he published extensively, some of his most important books being the 
Defence of the Constitutions of Government of the United States m three vol- 
umes, 1787-88, and Discourses of Davila , 1805 In August, 1765, he published 
m the Boston Gazette four essays protesting against the Stamp Act, these 
were also published m the London Chronicle They appealed as a single article 
entitled “Dissertation on the Canon and Feudal Law” m the collection, The 
Tiue Sentiments of Amenca, London, 1768 The text of the present selection 
is from his Worls, Boston, 1851 ] 


Fiom 

DISSERTATION ON THE CANON 
AND THE FEUDAL LAW 

[1768 (written 1765)] 

“IGNORANCE and meonsideration are the 
two great causes of the rum of mankind*” 
This is an observation, of Dr Tillotson, 
with relation to the interest of his fellow 
men in a future and immortal state But 
it is of equal truth and importance if ap- 
plied to the happiness of men m society, 
on. this side the grave. In the earliest ages 
of the world, absolute monarchy seems to 


have been the universal form of govern- 
ment Kings, and a few of their great 
counsellors and captains, exercised a eiuei 
tyranny over the people, who held a rank 
m the scale of intelligence, rn those days, 
but little higher than the camels and ele- 
phants that earned them and their engines 
to war 

By what causes it was brought to pass 
that the people rn the middle ages became 
more intelligent m geneial would not, per- 
haps, be possible xn these days to discover 
But the fact is certain; and wherever a 
general knowledge and sensibility have 
prevailed among the people, arbitrary gov- 
ernment and every kind of oppression have 
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lessened and disappeared in piopoition 
Man lia^ mtarnly an exalted soul, and the 
same principle in human nature — that as- 
piring, noble principle founded m benev- 
olence, and cherished h\ knowledge, I mean 
the love ot powci, which has been so often 
the cause of slavery — has, whenevei free- 
dom has existed, been the cause of free- 
dom If it is this principle that has alwavs 
prompted the pnnces and nobles of the 
earth, b} every species of fraud and Mo- 
le nee to shake off all the limitations of 
their povei, it is the same that has always 
stimulated the common people to aspne at 
independency, and to endeavor at confining 
the power of the great within the limits of 
equity and reason 

The poor people, it is true, have been 
minli less successful than the great They 
have seldom found either leisuie or oppor- 
tunity to form a union and exert their 
strength, ignorant as the} were of arts and 
letters, they have seldom been able to 
frame and support a regular opposition 
This, however, has been known b} the 
great to be the tempter of mankind, and 
they have accordingly labored, in all ages, 
to wrest from the populace, as they are 
contemptuously called, the knowledge of 
their lights and wrongs, and the power to 
asseit the former or redress the latter I 
say RIGHTS, for such they have, un- 
doubtedly, antecedent to all earthly gov- 
ernment — Rights, that cannot be repealed 
or restrained by human laws — Rights, de- 
rived from the great Legislator of the 
universe 

Since the promulgation of Christianity, 
the two greatest systems of tyranny that 
have spuing from this original are the 
canon and the feudal law The desire of 
dominion, that great principle by which we 
have attempted to account for so much 
good and so much evil, is, when properly 
restrained, a very useful and noble move- 
ment in the human mind But when such 
restraints are taken off, it becomes an 
encroaching, grasping, restless, and un- 
governable poweiv Numberless have been 
the systems of iniquity contrived by the 


groat for the gratification of tins passion 
m themselves, but m none of them were 
they ever more successful than m the in- 
vention and establishment of the canon 
and the feudal law 

By the former of these, the most refined, 
sublime, extensive, and astonishing consti- 
tution of policy that ever was conceived 
bv the mind of man was framed by the 
Eomamsh cleigy for the aggrandisement of 
their own order All the epithets I have 
here given to the Romish policy are just, 
and will be allowed to be so when it is 
considered, that they even persuaded man- 
kind to believe, faithfully and undoubt- 
mgly, that God Almighty had entrusted 
them with the kejs of heaven, whose gates 
they might open and close at pleasure, 
with a power of dispensation over all the 
rules and obligations of morality, with 
authority to license all sorts of sms and 
crimes , with a power of procuring or with- 
holding the ram of heaven and the beams 
of the sun, with the management of earth- 
quakes, pestilence, and famine, nay, with 
the mvstenous, awful, incomprehensible 
povvei of creating out of biead and wine 
the flesh and blood of God himself All 
these opinions they were enabled to spread 
and rivet among the people by reducing 
their minds to a state of sordid ignorance 
and staring timidity, and by infusing mto 
them a religious honor of letters and 
knowledge Thus was human nature chained 
fast for ages m a cruel, shameful, and de- 
plorable servitude to him, and his subordi- 
nate tyrants, who, it was foretold, would 
exalt lumself above all that was called God, 
and that was worshipped 
In the latter we find another system, sim- 
ilar m many lespects to the former, which, 
although it was originally formed, per- 
haps, for the necessary defence of a bai- 
baious people against the inroads and 
invasions of her neighboring nations, yet 
for the same purposes of tyranny, cruelty, 
and lust, winch had dictated the canon law, 
it was soon adopted by almost all the 
princes of Europe, and wrought mto the 
constitutions of their government It was 
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ongmally a code of laws foi a vast army 
in a perpetual encampment The general 
was invested with the sovereign propriety 
of all the lands vvithm the terntoiy Of 
lam, as his servants and vassals, the first 
lank of his gieat officers held the lands, 
and m the same mannei the other subordi- 
nate officers held of them, and all ranks 
and degrees held then lands by a variety 
of duties and services, all tending to bind 
the chains the faster on ever} older of 
mankind In this mannei the common peo- 
ple weie held together in herds and dans 
m a state of sei\ile dependence on their 
loids, bound, even by the tenure of their 
lands, to follow them, whenever they com- 
manded, to their wars, and m a state of 
fotal ignorance of e\er} thing dmne and 
human, excepting the use of arms and the 
culture of their lands 

But another event still more calamitous 
to human liberty was a wicked confederacy 
between the two systems of tyianny abo\e 
described It seems to have been even stip- 
ulated between them, that the temporal 
giandecs should contribute everv thing m 
their power to maintain the ascendency of 
the priesthood, and that the spiritual 
grandees m their turn, should emplo} their 
ascendency over the consciences of the 
people, m impressing on their minds a 
blind, implicit obedience to civil mag- 
istracy 

Thus, as long as this confederacy lasted, 
and the people weie held m ignorance, 
libeity, and with her, knowledge and endue 
too, seem to have deseited the earth, and 
one age of darkness succeeded another, till 
God m his benign providence raised up 
fhe champions who began and conducted 
the Reformation From the time of the 
Reformation to the first settlement of 
America, knowledge giadually spread m 
Europe, but especially m England, and m 
proportion as that increased and spread 
among the people, ecclesiastical and eml 
t\ ranny, which I use as synonymous ex- 
pressions foi the canon and feudal laws, 
seem to have lost then stienglh and weight 
Tfie people grew more and more sensible of 


the wiong that was done them b} these 
s\ stems, more and more impatient undex it, 
and deiu mined at all hazards to rid them- 
seh es of it , till at last, undei the execrable 
lace ot the Stuaits, the struggle between 
the people and the <onfederac> aforesaid 
of temporal and spiritual tyranny, became 
foimulable, violent, and bloody 

It was tins great struggle that peopled 
America It was not religion alone, as is 
commonly supposed, but it was a love ot 
uimeisal hbeitv, and a haticd, a dread, a 
hoiroi, of the infernal eoniedeiacy before 
described, that projected, conducted, and 
accomplished the settlement of America 

We have been afiaid to think We have 
felt a reluctance to examining mto the 
grounds of our privileges, and the extent 
to which we have an indisputable right to 
demand them, against all the power and 
authority on eazth And many who have 
not sciupled to examine for themselves have 
yet foi ceitam prudent reasons been cau- 
tious and diffident of doc lax mg the result 
of their mqumes 

The cause of this tmndit} is perhaps 
hereditary, and to bo traced back m history 
as far as the enrol treatment the first 
settlers of this country received, before 
their embarkation foi America, fiom the 
government at home Everybody knows how 
dangerous it was to speak or write in favor 
of anything, in those days, but the tri- 
umphant system of religion and politics 
And our fathers were particularly the ob- 
jects of the persecutions and proscriptions 
of the times It is not unlikely, therefore, 
that although they were inflexibly steady 
m refusing their positive assent to any- 
thing against their principles, they might 
have contracted habits of reserve, and a 
cautious diffidence of asseifcmg their opin- 
ions publicly These habits they probably 
brought with them to America, and have 
transmitted down to us Or we may possi- 
bly account for this appearance by the 
great affection and veneration Americans 
have always entertained foi the country 
fiom whence they sprang, 01 bv the quiet 
temper for winch they have been lemaik- 
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able, no country having been less disposed 
to discontent than this, or by a sense they 
have that it is their duty to acquiesce under 
the administration of government, even 
when m many smallei matteis grievous to 
them, and until the essentials of the gieat 
compact are destroyed 01 invaded These 
peculiar causes might opeiate upon them, 
but without these, vve all know that human 
nature itself, from indolence, modesty, hu- 
manity, or fear, has alwav s too much 
reluctance to a manly assertion of its 
rights Hence, perhaps, it has hapjrened 
that nine tenths of the species aie groan- 
ing and gasping m misery and servitude 
But whatevei the cause has been, the 
fact is certain, we have been excessively 
cautious of giving offence by complaining 
of grievances And it is as certain, that 
American governors, and their friends, and 
all the crown officers, have availed them- 
selves of this disposition m the people 
They have pievailed on ns to consent to 
many things which were grossly injurious 
to us, and to sin render many others, with 
voluntary tameness, to which vve had the 
deaiest light Have we not been tieated, 
formerly, with abominable insolence, by 
officers of the navy? I mean no insinuation 
against any gentleman now on this station, 
having heaid no complaint of any one of 
them to his dishonor Have not some gen- 
erals from England treated us like servants, 
nay, more like slaves than like Bntons^ 
Have we not been under the most lgno- 
mimous contribution, the most abject sub- 
mission, the most supercilious insults, of 
some custom-house officers? Have we not 
been trifled with, brow-beaten, and tram- 
pled on, by former governors, in a manner < 
which no king of England since James the 
Second has dared to indulge towards his 
subjects? 

Let ns take it for granted that the same 
great spmt winch once gave Caesar so 
warm a reception, which denounced hostili- 
ties against John till Magna Chaita was 
signed, which severed the head of Charles 
the First from his body, and drove James 
the Second from Ins kingdom, the same 


great spirit (may heaven pieseive it till 
the earth shall be no more) which first 
seated the great grandfather of his piesent 
most gracious majesty on the throne of 
Britain, — is still alive and active and warm 
m England, and that the same spirit in 
America, instead of provoking the inhabi- 
tants of that country, will endear us to 
them foi evei, and secuie their good-will 
This spirit, however, without knowledge, 
would be little better than a brutal rage 
Let us tenderly and kindly cherish, there- 
fore, the means of knowledge Let us dare 
to read, think, speak, and write Let every 
order and degree among the people rouse 
their attention and animate then resolution 
Let them all become attentive to the 
grounds and principles of government, ec- 
clesiastical and civil Let us study the law 
of nature, search into the spirit of the 
British constitution, lead the histones of 
ancient ages, contemplate the great exam- 
ples of Greece and Rome, set before us 
the conduct of orn Bntish ancestors, who 
have defended for us the inherent rights of 
mankind against foreign and domestic ty- 
rants and usurpers, against arbitrary kings 
and cruel priests, m short, against the 
gates of earth and hell Let us lead and 
recollect and impress upon our souls the 
views and ends of our moie immediate 
forefathers, m exchanging their native 
country for a dreary, inhospitable wilder- 
ness Let us examine into the nature of 
that power, and the cruelty of that oppres- 
sion, which drove them from their homes 
Recollect their amazing fortitude, their 
bitter sufferings — the hunger, the naked- 
ness, the cold, which they patiently endured 
— the severe labors of dealing their 
grounds, building then houses, raising 
their provisions, amidst dangers from wild 
beasts and savage men, before they had 
time or money or matenals for commerce 
Recollect the civil and religious principles 
and hopes and expectations winch con- 
stantly supported and earned them through 
all haidships with patience and resigna- 
tion Let us recollect it was liberty, the 
hope of liberty for themselves and us and 
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ouis, winch conqueied all discouiagements, 
dangeis, and trials In such lesearches as 
these, let us all m our several departments 
cheei fully engage — but especially the 
piopei pations and suppoiteis of law, 
learning, and religion 1 

Let the pulpit lesound with the doctnnes 
and sentiments of religious liberty Let us 
hear the danger of thraldom to oui con- 
sciences fiom ignoianee, extreme poverty, 
and dependence, m short, fiom civil and 
political slavery Let us see delineated be- 
fore us the true map of man Let us hear 
the dignity of his nature, and the noble 
rank he holds among the works of God — - 
that consenting to slavery is a sacrilegious 
bleach of trust, as offensive m the sight 
of God as it is derogatory from our own 
honor or mtei est 01 happiness — and that 
God Almighty has promulgated from 
heaven, liberty, peace, and good-will to 
man* 

Let the bar proclaim “the laws, the 
lights, the generous plan of power” de- 
livered down from remote antiquity — in- 
form the world of the mighty struggles and 
numberless sacrifices made by our ancestors 
m defence of freedom Let it be known 
that Butish libei ties are not the grants of 
princes or parliaments, but original rights, 
conditions of original contracts, coequal 
with prerogative and coeval with govern- 
ment, that many of our rights are inherent 
and essential, agreed on as maxims, and 
established as preliminaries, even before a 
parliament existed Let them search for the 
foundations of British laws and govern- 
ment m the frame of hitman nature, m the 
constitution of the intellectual and moral 
world There let us see that truth, liberty, 
justice, and benevolence are its evei lasting 
basis, and if these could be lemoved, the 
superstructure is overthrown of course 

Let the colleges jom their harmony m 
the same delightful concert Let every 
declamation turn upon the beauty of lib- 
eity and virtue, and the deformity, turpi- 
tude, and malignity of slavery and vice 
Let the public disputations become re- 
searches into the grounds and nature and 


ends of government, and the means of 
pieservmg the good and demolishing the 
evil Let the dialogues, and all the exer- 
cises, become the instruments of impressing 
on tlie tendci mind, and oi spi cadmg and 
distributing fai and wide, the ideas of 
light and the sensations of fieedom 

In a word, let eveiv sluice of knowledge 
be opened and set a-flovmg The encioach- 
ments upon liberty m the reigns of the 
fiist James and the fiist Chailes, by turn- 
ing the geneial attention of learned men 
to government, are said to have produced 
the gieatest number of consummate states- 
men which has evei been seen m any age 
01 nation The Biookes, Hump dens, Yanes, 
Seldens, Miltons, Nedhams, Harnngtons, 
Nevilles, Sidneys, Lockes, aie all said to 
ha\e owed their eminence m jiohtieal 
knowledge to the tyrannies of those reigns 1 
The prospect now befoie us in America 
ought m the same mannei to engage the 
attention of everj man of learmng to mat- 
ters of powei and of right, that we may be 
neither led nor driven blindfolded to irre- 
trievable destruction Nothing loss than 
this seems to have been meditated for us, 
by somebody or othei m Great Britain 
There seems to be a direct and foimal de- 
sign on foot, to enslave all America This, 
however, must be done by degrees The 
first step that is intended seems to be an 
entire subversion of the whole system of 
oui fathexs by the introduction of the 
canon and feudal law into America The 
canon and feudal systems, though greatly 
mutilated m England, are not yet de- 
stroyed Like the temples and palaces m 
which the great contrivers of them once 
worshipped and inhabited, they exist m 

1 Robert Greville, Lord Brooke (1608- 
1643) , John Hampden (1594-1643) , Sir 
Henry Vane the elder (1589-1655) and 
Sn Henry Vane the younger (1613-1662) , 
John Selden (1584-1654), John Milton 
(1608-1674) , Marchamont Ncdham (1620- 
1678) , Jafries Harrington (1611-1677) ; Sir 
Henry Neville (1564?-1615) and his grand- 
son, Hemj Neville (1620-1694) , Algernon 
Sidney (1622-1683); John Locke (1632- 
1704) 
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rains , and much of the domineering spirit 
of them still lemams The designs and 
labors of a eeitam society, to introduce the 
former of them into Ameiica, have been 
well exposed to the public by a writer of 
great abilities , 2 and the fiuther attempts 
to the same purpose, that may be made by 
that society, 01 by the mmistiy 01 pailia- 
ment, I leave to the eon'jectuies of the 
thoughtful But it seems \ery manifest 
fiorn the Stamp Act itself that a design 
is formed to strip us in a gieat measure of 
the means of knowledge, by loading the 
press, the colleges, and even an almanac 
and a newspapei, with restraints and 
duties, and to introduce the inequalities 
and dependencies of the feudal system, by 
taking from the pooiei soit of people all 
thcir little subsistence, and conferring it 
on a set of stamp officers, distubutors, and 
then deputies But I must proceed no 
further at present The sequel, whenever I 


shall find health and leisure to puisne it, 
will be a “disquisition of the policy of the 
stamp act ” In the meantime, howev er, let 
me add — these are not the vapors of a 
melancholy mind, noi the effusions of envy, 
disappointed ambition, nor of a spmt of 
opposition to government, blit the emana- 
tions of a heai t that burns for its coun- 
tiy’s welfare No one of any feeling, born 
and educated m this once happy country, 
can consider the numerous distresses, the 
gioss indignities, the baibaious ignorance, 
the haughty usurpations, that we have 
lea&on to fear are meditating foi om- 
selves, oui children, our neighbors, m short, 
foi all oiu countrymen and all their pos- 
terity, without the utmost agonies of heait 
and many tears 


2 The refeience is to Jonathan Mayhew’s 
opposition to the attempt to establish an 
Anglican Episcopate m the colonies 


1738 ~ Jonathan Boucher ~ iso 4 

THE LOYALISTS weie those Americans who, m the face of revolutionary 
sentiment and feeling, insisted that the colonies’ obligations to England were 
moie important than their rights The label “Tones” was also applied to them 
m derogation Kenneth Koberts’ Oliver IViswell, 1940, is a brilliant historical 
novel sympathetically treating the Loyalists 

Among the clergymen representing the Loyalist point of view, none was 
more learned and eloquent than Jonathan Boucher He was thus the antithesis 
of Jonathan Mayhew Boucher was born m England and came to America m 
1759 Ordamed priest by the Bishop of London in 1762, he seived as an 
Anglican rector m Virginia and Maryland His sermons were so anti-revolu- 
tionary in spirit that a body of armed men forbade him on one occasion 
to enter his pulpit , thereafter he preached with a pair of loaded pistols on 
the cushion before him He was burned m effigy and had to leave for England 
m September, 1775 He remained there the rest of his life, serving as vicar of 
Epsom 

Thirteen of the sermons he preached in America between 1763 and 1775 
were published xn a volume entitled A View of the Cause s and Consequences 
of the American Revolution , London, 1797 No more thorough an attack on 
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the natural rights philosophy of the American Revolution appeared m English 
during the 18th Century The sermons read as if they were the work of some 
17th Century anstocrat bi ought up on the doctunes of Sn Robeit Filmer’s 
Patna* cha and the gieat Anglo-Catholic Caroline divines Boucher had his 
sermons published at this late date because he hoped that, with the Revolution 
an accomplished fact, his philosophy would be pondered with moie objectivity 
and might provide the American Federalists with aiguments to combat the 
using tide of Jeffersonian Republicanism 

It is significant that he dedicated the work to George Washington, who 
had at one time been his neighbor and friend and with w hom he had exchanged 
numerous letters Thackeray read these letteis with some piofil when he wrote 
his novel, The Virginians Bouchei also left a highly interesting Autobiog- 
raphy and compiled a Glossary of Archaic and Provincial Words 

[The following selections have been modernized and piovided with titles 
by the editois ] 

RELIGIOUS AND POLITICAL moralists, noi preachers, nor legislates, m 
ENTHUSIASM denouncing vices, icgaid who the persons 

are that aie guilty of them weie the case 
[1797 (written 1775’)] otherwise, and were it true that vice, by 

being prohibited, becomes popular, mor- 
ENTHUSIASTS conceive it to be alists and prenthexs, and even legislators, 
the commencement of a millennium whilst might be ehaiged with being the authors, 
others, of a less sanguine temperament, rather than the collectors, of immorality 
though they cannot so far give up their and impiety 

common sense as to imagine that these What e\ils this prevalence of sectarian- 
blind guides can possibl} lead their still ism, so sudden, so extraordinary, and so 
blinder followeis to anything that is really general, may portend to the State, I care 
good, vet plead for their being let alone not to think, recollecting with honor, that 
and suffered to pursue their own projects just such were the sign s of the times pre- 
m tlieir own way, from a persuasion that vious to the grand rebellion m the last 
they are too insignificant to do any harm, centuiv There is no denying that such 
and that the taking any public notice of disorders indicate a distempeied govem- 
them is giving them too much consequence, ment, just as blotches and boils indicate a 
and pursuing that plan which of all others bad habit of body For it has been ob- 
is best calculated to render them still more served that sects in religion, and parties m 
popular To this common and tnte argu- politics, generally prevail together By a 
ment it may be answered that this is not a soit of mutual action and reaction they 
case m which thoie can be any neutrality produce one another, both, m their turns, 
those who aie not for the Church are becoming causes and effects Whenever (to 
against it, and if Micah of old was guilty use Scripture phraseologv ) there is no 
of a great crime, 1 these men cannot be king in Israel, that is to say, whenever, 
innocent. Nor is there more real weight m through any cause, the reins of govern- 
the suggestions of cautious discretion, that ment are relaxed, or its energies impeded, 

it is best not to notice erroneous opimons i Micah, Hebrew piophet of the 8th Com 
and mischievous persons, lest censure ^ uv go } c f q\& Testament Book of 
should laise them into consequence Neither Mi call 
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then aie mankind tempted to act the part 
of Micah, that is, to run into parties, and 
to iiainc new schemes of icligion for 
themsehes Indeed, sects m Religion and 
parties in the State ongmate, m general, 
from similar principles A sect is, m fact, 
a levolt against the authonty of the 
Church, just as a faction is against the 
authority of the State, or, m other words, 
a sect is a taction m the Church, as a 
faction is a sect m the State, and the 
spirit which refuses obedience to the one is 
equally ready to resist the other 

POLITICAL PARTIES AND 
THE DECAY OF EMPIRE 

[1797 (written 1775?)] 

I AM not conscious that I am of a temper 
, to rail mdisciiminately against my own 
times In many respects they merit much 
commendation, perhaps beyond all that 
have preceded them Through a defeience 
to public opinion, which abhors eveiy thing 
that is monstrous m manners, through the 
influence of fashion, and habit, our chaiac- 
ter as a people is not marked by any pre- 
vailing propensity to commit great and 
flagrant crimes but, I own, I hardly know 
how far such negative kind of merit is 
entitled to praise, at most, it seems to be 
but the virtues of that particular class of 
bees which m autumn are called diones, 
and which are innoxious only because they 
are impotent However commendable it is 
m the character of a people that they are 
not marked by any great and flagrant 
vices, we are entitled to this commendation, 
if at all, by accident rather than by de- 
sign, that is to say, because, fortunately 
for us, it is not fashionable to be eminently 
vicious, whilst our equal deficiency m any 
great virtues is in no slight degree studied 
and deliberate Theie never was a time 
when a whole people were so little go\ erned 
by settled good principles Nor is this 
unconcern about good principles confined 
to matters which relate to government By 


a natural gradation m enoi, it pervades 
the whole compass of om conduct Wise 
and observing persons see with sorrow 
that it has gamed a looting m, and mate- 
rially injured, every department of society 
Parents complain, and not without reason, 
that children are no longer so lespectful 
and dutiful as they ought to be, and as 
they used to be, whilst childien might, with 
not less leason, object to their parents still 
moie culpable instances of a failure of 
duty Both employeis and the employed, 
much to then mutual shame and incon- 
venience, no longer live togethei with any- 
thing like attachment and cordiality on 
either side and the laboring classes, in- 
stead of legardmg the rich as their guaid- 
xans, patrons, and benefactors, now look 
on them as so many over-grown colossuses 
whom it is no demerit m them to wiong A 
still moie general (and it is to be feared 
not less just) topic of complaint is that 
the lower classes, instead of being mdustn- 
ous, fiugal, and oiderly, (virtues so pe- 
culiarly becoming then station m life) are 
become idle, improvident, and dissolute 
And, howevei much it is to be regretted by 
all ranks, it does not admit of a doubt that 
tins dissoluteness m the inferior members 
of the community may be traced to some 
corresponding piofhgacy m the higher 
or deis The manners of a community may 
be regarded as one great chain, of winch 
persons m supenor spheres are but the 
upper links The same causes which, m the 
upper walks of life, lead men of active 
minds to engage in seditious and factious 
conspiracies and rebellions, lead those m 
lower spheres (when not attached as satel- 
lites to poweiful revolteis) to become eithei 
drunkards, and unmannerly, and abusive, 
or else, smugglers, gamblers, and cheats 
But these deviations from rectitude, 
though by no means inconsiderable m 
themsehes, yet, when comprehensibly con- 
sidered, are but small parts of a great 
whole It is m our character, as subjects, 
that our loss of good principles, and con- 
sequent eirors m practice, are most mani- 
fest and most mischievous The doctrine of 
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obedience for conscience salce is (as has 
just been obseived) the great come) stone 
of all good government, which, whenever 
any builder of constitutions shall be so 
unwise as to lefu^e, 01, not lefusmg, shall 
afteiwaids suffei to be destfoyed, what can 
he expect but that the whole fabnc should 
be overturned, and that on whomsoever it 
may fall it will gnnd them to powder *1 
Maladministration, coiruption, and tyr- 
anny, m those who govern, sap the founda- 
tions of all good government, if with less 
show, yet with hardly less reality, than 
they are sapped by sedition and rebellion 
m those who are governed That it is of 
great moment carefully to watch the con- 
duct of all administrations is leadily ad- 
mitted , but it is of equal moment to attend 
with equal caie to everything else which 
i elates to legislation and government Such 
vigilance, howevei, is the parti culai and 
exclusive duty of no mdmdual member or 
members of the commumty, whether m a 
public or private capacity it is the com- 
mon duty of every man m his spheie, and 
the especial duty of our constitutional 
guardians, whom we elect for that pur- 
pose, though not for that only This duty 
they equally discharge, when, m cases 
where the executive power requires and is 
entitled to support, they give it support, 
as when, on a contrary supposition, they 
oppose and endeavour to counteract meas- 
ures of which they cannot conscientiously 
approve But this neither supposes nor 
justifies a distinct and united body of sys- 
tematic opponents, nor indiscriminate op- 
position yet, both m the British Parlia- 
ment, and m our Colomal Assemblies, ever 
since the system began, there has never 
wanted a regular corps of members in 
opposition, as well known and as clearly 
designated as any of the officers of State 
This body of men has far too often op- 
posed, not only particular measures (as 
every individual member is supposed to do 
when schemes are patronized either by 
those entrusted with the administration or 
others, which such members conceive to be 
unwise or unjust) but m general all meas- 


ures whatever which aie supported by the 
executive powei, or by a minister and 
what is most alarming is that, m this 
thwarting and opposing the immediate sup- 
pmteis of go's eminent, many instances 
mighi be mentioned, m \vlu<h the Members 
m Opposition, as they are regularly de- 
nominated, have, indirectly at least, taken 
pait with, encouraged, and assisted the 
avow r ed enemies of their country one also 
of its more certain and constant effects is 
that, m common with its ministers, govern- 
ment m the abstract is vilified and tra- 
duced 

That some good has occasionally been 
effected by oppositions (which now seem to 
be as regular appendages to our legisla- 
tures, as if they actually were a constitu- 
tional and essential part of them) I am far 
fiom denying, but I much fear the good 
that is thus done bears no proportion to 
the evil the former at best is uncertain, 
but not so the latter As, however, it is no 
part of my purpose to go into a full 
discussion of this important question, suf- 
fice it for the piesent to observe (what 
perfectly corresponds with the sum of this 
discourse) that one of its certain effects is 
(as has just been observed) its giving rise 
to a low and unvoithy opinion of govern- 
ment Hence men of ill-informed or mis- 
directed minds are naturally led, instead 
of leverencmg government, to do all they 
can to dishonor it It was this general 
habit of speaking evil of dignities, and 
despising dominion, which in the last cen- 
tury, more than anything else, engendered 
and fostered infinite confusion and every 
evil woik m the State, and at length pro- 
duced those secret conspiracies and open 
attempts against the laws, the liberties, and 
the religion of the land, such as now once 
more fill the minds of all observing and 
thinking men with apprehension and awe 

The low opinion of government naturally 
produces another false and dangerous esti- 
mate of things m proportion as govern- 
ment is degraded, those who depress it 
exalt themselves Hence, to be the friend of 
government, subjects a man to the morti- 
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fymg suspicion of being an abject and 
servile mind, whilst popularity is sure to 
attach to those who oppose government, or 
rather perhaps the ministers of govern- 
ment And hence, too, as flimsy oiatoiv is 
always most in vogue when sound princi- 
ples and sound learning are least so, our 
forest committees, aping the membeis of 
our conventions and congiosses m their 
volubility of speech, as well as in their 
patnotism, harangue not less vehemently 
on these unvarung topics, the abuses of 
government, the vileness of those whom 
they call the tools of government, the dis- 
interestedness of opposition, and the gen- 
uine love of liberty which actuates those 
who conduct opposition These seem always 
to have been the iavoiite topics of that 
“swollen and turgid elocution/’ which a 
Roman wnter, distinguished for his ele- 
gance, mentions as chaiactenstical of his 
countrymen m the decline of then empire 2 


FICTIONS OF THE REVOLU- 
TIONARY MIND 

[1797 (written 1775?)] 

THIS popular notion, that government 
was originally formed by the consent or 
by a compact of the people, rests on, and 
is supported by, another similar notion, 
not less popular, nor better founded This 
other notion is that the whole human lace 
is bom equal , and that no man is naturally 
mfenor, or, m any respect, subjected to 
anothei, and that be can be made subject 
to another only by his own consent The 
position is equally ill-founded and false 
both m its premises and conclusions In 
hardly any sense that can be imagined is 
the position strictly true, but, as appbed 
to the case under consideiation, it is de- 
monstrably not true* Man differs from man 
m everything that can be supposed to lead 
to supremacy and subjection, as one star 
differs from another star m glory It was 
the purpose of the Creator that man should 
be social but, without government, there 


can be no society , nor, without some rela- 
tive mfeiionty and superiority, can there 
be any government A musical instrument 
composed of chords, keys, or pipes, all 
perfectly equal m size and power, might 
as well be expected to pioduce haimony, as 
a society composed of members all pei- 
feetly equal to be pioduchve of ordei and 
peace If (accoidmg to the idea of the 
advocates of tins chimerical scheme of 
authority) no man could rightfully be 
compelled to come in and be a member 
even of a government to be formed by a 
regular compact, but by his own individual 
consent, it clearly follows, from the same 
principles, that neither could he ughtfully 
be made or compelled to submit to the 
oidmanees of any government already 
formed, to which he has not individually 
oi actually consented On the principle of 
equality, neither his parents, nor even the 
vote of a majority of society (however 
virtuously and honorably that vote might 
be obtained) can have anv such authority 
over any man Neithei can it be maintained 
that acquiescence implies consent, because 
acquiescence may have beeii extorted from 
impotence oi incapacity Even an explicit 
consent can bind a man no longer than he 
chooses to be bound The same principle of 
equality that exempts him from being go\ - 
emed without Ins own consent, clearly en- 
titles him to recall and lesume that consent 
whenever he sees fit, and he alone has a 
right to judge when and for what reasons 
it may be resumed 

Any attempt, therefore, to introduce this 
fantastic system into practice would reduce 
the whole business of social life to tlie 
wearisome, confused, and useless task of 
mankind’s fiist expressing, and then with- 
drawing, then consent to an endless suc- 
cession of schemes of government Govern- 
ments, though always forming, would never 
be completely formed for the majority 
today might be the minority tomorrow, 

2 As Boucher indicates in his notes, the 
quotation is from Petromus’ The Satyncon , 
but the “Roman wnter” referred to is 
Tacitus, in bis Dialogue de Oratoribus 
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and, of course, that which is now fixed 
might and would be soon unfixed Mr 
Locke indeed says that “by consenting with 
otheis to make one body-politic undei gov- 
ernment, a man puts himself under an 
obligation to every one of that society to 
submit to the det elimination of the major- 
ity, and to be concluded by it ” 3 Lor the 
sake of the peace of society, it is undoubt- 
edly reasonable and necessary that this 
should be the case but, on the principles 
of the system now undei consideration, 
befoie Mr Locke or any of Ins followers 
can have authority to say that it actually 
is the case, it must be stated and proved 
that eveiy individual man, on entering into 
the social compact, did first consent, and 
declare his consent, to be concluded and 
bound in all cases by the vote of the 
majority In making such a declaration, 
lie would certainly consult both his interest 
and his duty , but at the same time he 
would also completely relinquish the prin- 
ciple of equality, and eventually subject 
lumself to the possibility of being gov erned 
by ignorant and corrupt tyrants Mr Locke 
himself afterwards disproves his own posi- 
tion respecting this supposed obligation 
to submit to the “determination of the 
majority,” when he argues that a right of 
resistance still exists m the governed, for 
what is resistance but a recalling and re- 
suming the consent heretofore supposed to 
have been given, and in fact refusing to 
submit to the “determination of the ma- 
jority?” It does not clearly appear what 
Mr Locke exactly meant by what he calls 
“the determination of the majority” but 
the only rational and practical public man- 
ner of declaring “the determination of the 
majority” is by law the laws, therefore, 
m all eountnes, even m those that are 
despotically governed, are to be regarded 
as the declared “determination of a major- 
ity” of the members of that community, 
because, in such cases, even acquiescence 
only must be looked upon as equivalent to 
a declaration A right of resistance, there- 
foie, for which Mr Locke contends, is 
incompatible with the duty of submitting 
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to the determination of “the majority,” foi 
which he also contends 

It is indeed impossible to cany into 
effect any government winch, even by com- 
pact, might be trained with this reserved 
light of resistance Accoidmgty there is no 
record that any such government ever was 
so formed If there had, it must have Gai- 
ned the seeds of its decay rn its very 
constitution Foi, as those men who make 
a government (certain that they have the 
powei ) can liav o no hesitation to v otc that 
they also have the rigid to unmake it, and 
as the people, m all cn cum stances, but 
moie especially when trained to make and 
unmake governments, aie at least as well 
disposed to do the latter as the formei, it 
is morally impossible that there should he 
anything like permanency or stability m a 
government so formed Such a system, 
therefore, can produce only perpetual dis- 
sensions and contests, and bring back man- 
kind to a supposed state of nature, arming 
every man's hand, like IshmaelV, against 
eveiy man, and rendenng the world an 
aceldama , 4 01 field of blood — Such theories 
of government seem to give something like 
plausibility to the notions of those other 
modern theonsts who legard ail govern- 
ments as mv asions of the natural lights of 
men, usurpations, and tyiannv On tins 
principle it would follow 7 , and could not he 
denied, that government was indeed funda- 
mentallv, as our people are sedulously 
taught it still is, an evil Yet it is to gov- 
ernment that mankind owe then having, 
after their fall and corruption, been again 
reclaimed, from a state of barbarity and 
war, to the convemency T and the safety of 
the social state and it is by means oi 
government that society is still preserved, 
the weak protected from the strong, and 
the artless and innocent from the wrongs 
of proud oppressors It was not without 


3 John LockeN T%o Treatises of Govern- 
ment were published in 1090 

4 Field purchased with the thirty pieces 
of silver whuh w T ere JudaV rewaid for the 
betrayal of Christ According to Aits 1 18, 
Aceldama was the scene of Judas 1 suicide. 
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reason, tlien, that Mr Locke asserted that 
a greater wrong cannot be done to prince 
and people than is done by “piopagatmg 
vviong notions concerning government ” 
Ashamed of this shallow device, that gov- 
ernment oiigmated in supenor strength 
and violence, another party, liaidlj less 
numeions, and certainly not less confident 
than the formei, fondh deduce it fiom 
some imaginary compact They suppose 
that, in the decline perhaps of some fabu- 
lous age of gold, a multitude of human 
beings, who, like their bi other beasts, had 
hitherto ranged the forests, without guide, 
overseer, 01 nder — at length convinced, 
by experience, of the impossibility of liv- 
ing either alone with any degiee of comfoit 
or security, or togethei m society, with 
peace, without government, had (in some 
lucid interval of reason and leflectron) met 
together m a spacious plain, for the ex- 
press purpose of framing a government 
Their first step must have been the trans- 
ferring to some individual, or individuals, 
some of those rights which are supposed 
to have been inherent m each of them of 
these it is essential to government that they 
should be divested yet can they not, right- 
fully, be deprived of them otherwise than 
by their own consent Now admitting tins 
whole supposed assembly to be perfectly 
equal as to rights, jet all agreed as to the 
propriety of ceding some of them, on what 
principles of equality is it possible to 
determine, either who shall relinquish such 
a portion of his rights, or who shall be in- 
vested with such new accessory rights'? By 
asking another to exercise jurisdiction over 
me, I clearly confess that I do not think 
myself his equal, and by Ins consenting to 
exercise such authority , he also vntually 
declares that he thinks himself superior 
And, to establish tins hypothesis of a com- 
pact, it is farther necessary that the whole 
assembly should concur in tins opinion — a 
concurrence so extremely improbable that 
it seems to be barely possible The suppo- 
sition that a laige concouise of people, m 
a rude and imperfect state of societv, or 
even a majority of them, should thus 


rationally and unanimously concur to sub- 
ject themselves to vanous restrictions, manj 
of them nksome and unpleasant, and all 
of them coniiaiv to all their former habits, 
is to suppose them possessed of moie 
wisdom and vntue than multitudes m any 
instance m real life have evei shown 
Anothei difficulty respecting this notion 
maj yet be mentioned Without a power of 
life and death, it will, I presume, be readily 
admitted that theie could be no govern- 
ment Now, admitting it to be possible that 
men, from motives of public and private 
utility, may be induced to submit to many 
heavy penalties, and even to corporal pun- 
ishment, inflicted by the sentence of the 
law, theie is an insuperable objection to 
any man’s giving to another a power ovei 
his life this objection is that no man has 
such a powei over his own life, and cannot 
therefore transfei to another, or to otheis, 
be they few 01 many, on anv conditions, a 
right which he does not himself possess 
He only who gave life can give the authoi- 
ity to take it away and as such authority 
is essential to government, this argument 
seems veiy decidedly to prove, not onlv 
that government did not originate m any 
compact, but also that it was originally 
fiom God 

This visionary idea of a government by 
compact was, as Filmer says, “first hatched 
m the schools, and hath, ever since, been 
fosteied by Papists for good divinity ” 5 
For some time, the world seemed to regard 
it merely as another Utopian fiction, and 
it was long confined to the disciples of 
Rome and Geneva, who, agreeing m noth- 
ing else, yet agreed m this In an evil hour 
it gamed admittance mto the Church of 
England, being patronized by her duimg 
the civil wars, by “a few miscreants, who 
were as far from being true Protestants as 
true subjects ” Mankind have listened, and 
continue to listen to it with a predilection 

5 Sir Robert Filmer (d 1653) was the 
author of Patriareha, oi the Natural Powei 
of Kvuj'y, fust published m 1680 The first 
of Locke’s Two Treatises is a reply to 
Filmer ’& Patriareha 
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and paitiality, just as they do to various 
other exceptionable notions, which aie un- 
iavoiable to tiuc leligion and sound mor- 
als, meiely fiom imagining that, if such 
dot tunes be true, they shall no longer be 
subjected to sundiy restraints, which, how- 
e\ei wholesome and proper, aie too often 
unpalatable to our conupt natures What 
we wish to be tiue, we easily persuade our- 
selves is tine On this principle it is not 
dilheult to account foi oui thus eageily 
following these %gnes fatm of our own 
J ancies or “feelings,” lather than the sober 
steady light of the wold of God, which 
(m this instance as well as m otheis) hes 
undei this single disadvantage, that it 
pioposes no doctnnes which may conciliate 
our legards by flattering oui pude 
If, howcvei, we can ever lesolve no 
longer to be bewildeied by these vam 
imaginations, still the interesting question 
presses on us, “Wheie,” m the woids of 
Plato, “wheie shall we look foi the ongm 
of government^” G Let Plato himself in- 
stinct us Taught then by this oracle of 
Heathen wisdom, “we will take our stations 
there, wlieio the prospect of it is most 
easy and beautiful ” Of all the theories 
lespeetmg the origin of government with 
winch the world has ever been either puz- 
zled, amused, 01 ipstiucted, that of the 
Scriptures alone is accompanied by no 
insuperable difficulties 

It was not to be expected from an all- 
wise and all-mereiful Creator that, having 
iormed creatures capable of order and 
mle, he should turn them loose into the 
woild undei the guidance only of their 
own unruly walls, that, like so many wild 
beasts, they might teai and worry one 
anot hei m then mad contests for pre- 
eminence His purpose fiom the first, no 
doubt, was that men should live godly and 
sober hvcb But such is the sad estate of 
our corrupted nature that, ever since the 


Hall, we have been aveise fiom good, and 
pi one to evil We aie, indeed, so disoiderlv 
and unmanageable that, wcie it not foi the 
lestiamts and teiiois of human laws, it 
would not be possible for us to dwell to- 
gcthei But as men were clearly formed for 
society and to dwell togethei, which yet 
they cannot do without the restraints of 
law, or, m other words, without govern- 
ment, it is fan to mfei that government 
was also the original intention of God, who 
nevei deciees the end, without also decree- 
ing the means Accordingly, when man was 
made, Ins Maker did not turn him aduft 
into a shoreless ocean, without star 01 
compass to steer b} As soon as theie weie 
some to be governed, theie weie also some 
to govern and the first man, by virtue of 
that paternal claim, on which all subse- 
quent governments have been founded, was 
first invested with the power of govern- 
ment Foi we are not to judge of the 
Scriptures of God as we do of some other 
writings, and so, where no express precept 
appears, hastily to conclude that none was 
given On the ( ontrai \ , in commenting on 
the Scuptmes, we are frequently called 
upon to find out the precept from the prac- 
tice Taking tins rule, then, toi our diret- 
tion in the present instance, we find that, 
copying after the fair model of heaven it- 
self, wherein there was government even 
among the angels, the families of the earth 
weie subjected to rulers, at first set over 
them bv God /or, there is no power , but of 
Godj the powers that be are ordatned of 
God The first father was the first king* 
and if (according to the mle just laid 
down) the law may be mfened from the 
practice, it was thus that all government 
onginatcd, and monarchy is its most an- 
cient form 


0 Laws, Book III — Boucher's note 
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1750 « John Trumbull ~ is3i 


THE TERM u Connecticut Wits” has been applied to a miscellaneous 
gioup of 'writers of that State who came to prominence befoie, during, and 
aftei the Aznenean Revolution The four older members of the group weie 
John Tiumbull, Timothy Dwight, David Humphieys, and Joel Barlow Their 
juniors weie Theodoie Dwight, Richard Alsop, Elihu H Smith, Mason W 
Cogswell, and Nathaniel Dwight Between the “oldsteis” and the “ young steis,” 
Lemuel Hopkins, an “oldstei” himself, was a kind of connecting link 

Son of a Congiegational mmistei, Tiumbull was born at Waterbuiy, 
Connecticut, and was graduated from Yale m 1767 He returned m the fall 
of that yeai to study foi his M A , which he received m 1770 He was for a 
while a tutor at Yale and then went to Boston to study law with John Adams 
He rose to such eminence m this profession that he became State Attorney for 
the County of Hartford and a judge of the Superior Couit of the State and 
of its Supreme Court ot Errors He was also Treasurer of Yale, which bestowed 
upon him the degree of LLD m 1818 He removed to Detioit m 1825 to live 
with his daughter, and died theie 

Trumbull’s friend, Samuel G Goodnch, published his Poetical Works 
m two volumes m 1820, but by that time Trumbull’s popularity had declined 
shaiply His two important poems, The Progress of Dullness , published m 
three parts at New Haven m 1772 and 1773, and M’Fmgal, the first canto of 
which appeared m 1775 and the complete veision of which was issued m four 
cantos at Hartfoid m 1782, continued the traditions of English satire, with 
most obvious indebtedness to Charles Churchill, Swift, Pnoi, and Butler’s 
Iludibras , One of the distinctions of M’Fmgal , both m its earlier and its later 
form, is that it adopts an attitude ot builesque detachment toward both the 
"Whigs’ and “Tones” m the Revolutionary struggle Trumbull himself was a 
middle-of-the-road “Whig,” reserving his keenest thrusts for the “Tories,” but 
being no lover of the kind of radicalism that was associated with Paine, 
Jefferson, and Freneau 

[The piesent selection is slightly modernized from the 1820 edition the 
title has been supplied by the editors ] 


PORTRAIT OF A TORY 
[1775] 

When Yankees, skilled m martial rule, 
First put the British troops to school*, 
Instructed them iu warlike trade, 

And new manoeuvres of parade, 


The true war-dance of Yankee-reels, 5 
And manual exercise of heels, 

Made them give up, like saints complete. 
The arm of flesh and trust the feet, 

And work, like Christians un dissembling, 
Salvation out, by fear and trembling, 10 
Taught Perry fashionable races, 
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And modem modes of Chen ^ -Chases 1 
From Boston, m Ins best array, 

Gieat ’Squire M’Fmgal took Ins way, 
And graced with ensigns ot renown, 15 
Steel ed homeward to his native town 


His high descent our heralds trace 
To Ossian’s famed Fmgalian race 
For though their name some part may lack, 
Old Fmgal spelt it with a Mac, 20 

Which great M’Pherson, with submission 
We hope will add, the next edition 2 
His fathers flourished m the Highlands 
Of Scotia’s fog-benighted islands, 

Whence gained our ’Squire two gifts by 
right, 25 

Rebellion and the second-sight 
Of these the first, m ancient days, 

Had gained the noblest palms of praise, 
’Gainst kings stood forth and many a 
crown’d head 

With terror of its might confounded, 30 
Till rose a king with potent charm 
His foes by goodness to disarm, 

Whom ev’iy Scot and Jacobite 
Stiaight fell m love with, at first sight, 
Whose gracious speech, with aid of pen- 
sions, 35 

Hushed down all murmurs of dissensions, 
And with the sound of potent metal, 
Brought all their blust’nng swarms to 
settle, 3 

Who ramed his ministerial mannas, 

Till loud Sedition sung hosannas, 40 
The good Lords-Bishops and the Kirk 
United in the public work , 4 
Rebellion from the Northern regions, 

With Bute and Mansfield swore alle- 
giance , 5 

And all combined to raze as nuisance, 45 
Of church and state, the constitutions, 

Pull down the empire, on whose nuns 
They meant to edify their new ones, 
Enslave tli’ American wildernesses 
And tear the provinces m pieces 50 

For these our ’Squire among the valiant’st. 
Employed his time and tools and talents; 
And in their cause with manly zeal 
Used his first virtue, to rebel , 


And found this new lebolhon pleasing 5^ 
As his old hmg-destioymg tieason 

Nor less availed his optic sleight, 

And Scottish gift of second-sight 
No am lent sy bil tamed in ihuno 
Saw deeper in the womb of time, 60 

No block m old Dodona’s grove, 6 
Could e\ei moie orae’lai piove 
Not only saw he all that was, 

But much that never < ame to pass , 
Whereby all prophets fai outwent he, 65 
Though former daYS pioduced a pientv, 

Foi any man with half an e\e, 

What stands before him may espy , 

But optics sharp it needs I ween, 

To see what is not to be seen 70 

As m the da>s of ancient fame 
Piophets and poets were the same, 

And all the praise that poets gam 
Is but foi what tli’ invent and feign 
So gamed our ’Squire his fame by seeing 75 
Such things as nevei would have being 
Whence he for oracles was grown 
The very tripod of his town 
Gazettes no sooner rose a he m } 

1 Lord Percy commanded the party that 
was first opposed to the Americans at 
Lexington This allusion to the family re- 
nown of Chevy-Chase arose from the pre- 
cipitate manner of Ins Lordship’s quitting 
the field of battle and returning to Boston 
— Trumbull’s note 

2 To Ossian, Gaelic hero of the 3rd cen- 
tury, son of Finn Mac Cool, James Mac- 
Pherson, the Scottish poet, ascribed his 
The Poems of Ossian, published 1760 and 
1762 and including Fmgal , an Epic Poem 
m Six Books and Temora , an Epic Poem 
m Eight Books 

3 An allusion to the tact that swarming 
bees may be brought to “settle” by loud 
beating of tm pans, kettles, or some other 
sounding metal 

* Here Trumbull alludes to the influence 
m favor of the crown exerted by the es- 
tablished churches of England and Scot- 
land 

5 John, Earl of Bute, and Lord Mans- 
field were supporters and officials of George 
the Third 

9 Abode of ancient Grecian oracle 
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But straight he fell to prophesying, 80 
Made dreadful slaughter m his course, 
Overthrew provincials, foot and horse, 
Brought armies o’er by sudden pressings 
Of Hanoverians, Swiss, and Hessians, 
Feasted with blood his Scottish elan, 85 
And hanged all rebels, to a man, 

Dmded then estates and pelf, 

And took a goodl> share himself 
All this with s]nnt energetic, 

He did by second-sight prophetic 90 

Thus stored with intellectual riches, 
Skilled was our ’Squire m making speeches, 
Where strength of biain united centers 
With strength of lungs surpassing Sten- 
tor’s 

But as some muskets so contnve it, 95 
As oft to miss the mark they drrve at, 

And though well aimed at duck or plovei, 
Bear wide and kick their owners o\ei 
So fared our ’Squire, whose reas’nmg toil 
Would often on himself recoil, 100 

And so much injured more his side, 

The stronger aig’ments he applied 

As old war-elephants dismayed 

Trod down the troops that came to aid, 

And hurt their own side more m battle 105 

Than less and ordinary cattle 

Yet at town-meetings e\’r> chief 

Pinned faith on great M’Fmgal’s sleeve, 


And as he motioned, all by loto 
Raised sympathetic hands to vote 110 

The town, our hero’s scene of action, 
Had long been torn by feuds of faction, 
And as each parfy’s stiength pi e\ ails, 

It turned up diff’ient, beads oi tails, 

With constant rattling m a tuce 115 

Showed vanous sides as oft as dice 
As that famed wea\ei, wife t’Ulysses, 

By night each day’s woik picked m pieces, 
And though she stoutly did bestir her, 

Its finishing was ne’er the nearer 7 120 

So did this town with steadfast zeal 
Weave cob-webs for the public weal, 
Which when completed, oi before, 

A second vote m pieces tore 
The} met, made speeches full long wind- 
ed, 125 

Resolved, protested, and rescinded, 
Addresses signed, then chose committees, 
To stop all drinking of Rohea-teas, 

With winds of doctrine \cered about, 

And turned all Whig-committees out 130 
Meanw r hile our hero, as their head, 

In pomp the Tory faction led, 

Still following, as the ’Squire should please, 
Suecessice on, like files of geese 

7 The reteienee is to Penelope’s strategy 
against her suitors, as set forth m Homer’s 
Odyssey 


1737 ~ Thomas Paine ~ iso9 


AS HAS BEEN pointed out m the headnote to the selections from The Age 
of Reason (Book I, Part 2), Paine ranks high as a spokesman for the “pros” of 
democracy His major political and economic writings weie the product of both 
the American and the French Revolution 

The first of these revolutions was already well under way when he wrote 
and issued Common Sense "When it appeared on January 10, 1776, almost a 
year after the battle of Lexington, which was fought on April 19, 1775, most of 
the arguments which he advanced for independence of the colonies from England 
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were familiar to intelligent Americans, but he summed them up so cogently and 
invested them with such emotive appeal that the result was a tow de force of 
piopaganda He was heavily indebted to William Burgh’s Political Disquisitions, 
1773-75, a three-volume English anthology of political thought from the Greeks 
to Paine’s own day 

Signed “ Common Sense,” The Crisis papers were a series of pamphlets m 
which Paine sought to holster American moiale at successive eiitical moments 
of the Eevolution There w r eie sixteen pamphlets m all, thirteen of which were 
numbeied, and they appeared between 1776 and 1783, punted on many kinds 
of paper and read widely The selection included here is from Crisis 7, this 
number came out at a very dark moment m the early stages of the war At the 
battle of Long Island the American army had been turned back m retreat 
toward Philadelphia, the capital city, Congress fled to Baltimore In Phila- 
delphia, at the height of this chaos, Paine wrote and issued Crisis I 

In 1782 appeared Paine’s Letter to the Abbe Raynal, on which he had 
been working at intervals for about a yeai One of the French Encyclopedists, 
the Abbe Guillaume Raynal had written a pamphlet translated as Observations 
on the Revolution m America and read widely m England and America Pame, 
while admiring the Abbe’s genius foi ideas and rhetoric, sought to correct 
some of his misapprehensions as to the broader rationale behind the American 
Revolution 

Paine was so intimate a friend of Edmund Burke that he lived at his home 
for a while aftei going to England m 1787 In 1790 he wiote to Burke from 
Paris to mfoiin him on French affairs, and was naturally shocked at Burke’s 
arraignment of France both m his pailiamentary speech of February 9, 1790, 
and m his Reflections on the Late Revolution m France of the same year Part 
I of The Rights of Man, Paine’s answer to Buike’s Reflections, was written m 
England, Pait II m France 

[The following two excel pts fiom The Rights of Man are taken respectively 
iiom Part I, 1791, and Part II, 1792 ] 

Agrarian Justice, here given m its entirety save for a brief appendix, was 
written m the wmtei of 1795-96 while Paine was m Pans, and was intended 
to influence French thought concerning the problem of what should be done 
about the propel ty of aristocratic emigres This property was subject to con- 
fiscation as the result of laws passed during the Revolution One radical faction 
was pressing for a “sharc-the-knd” program, a reactionary or rovalist faction 
had been conspiring to protect the property of the rich and to insure the 
continuance of inheritance rights Paine’s pamphlet, proposing a middle-of-the- 
road course, anticipated some of the ideas of English Chartism m the next 
century and of the American “single tax” reformer, Henry George [Agrarian 
Justice appeared m both French and English m 1797 See Book I, Part 2, for 
other selections from Paine’s work ] 
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From 

COMMON SENSE 
[1776] 

SOME wnteis have so confounded so- 
ciety with government, as to leave little 
oi no distinction between them , whereas 
they are not onh cliff ei ent, but have dif- 
ferent ongins Soaet\ is produced by oui 
wants, and government bi our wickedness, 
the formei promotes our happiness pos- 
itively > b\ uniting our affections, the lat- 
tei negatively , by restiaimng our vices 
The one encourages mtei course, the other 
eieates distinctions The first is a patron, 
the last a punisher 

Society m e\eiy state is a blessing, but 
go\ eminent, even m its best state, is but 
a necessaiy evil, in its worst state, an 
intolerable one, for when we suffei, or 
are exposed to the same miseries by a gov- 
ernment , which we might expect m a 
country without government , our calamity 
is heightened by reflecting that we fur- 
nish the means by which we suffer 

Government, like dress, is the badge of 
lost innocence the palaces of kings are 
built on the rums of the bowers of para- 
dise Foi, were the impulses of conscience 
deal, uniform, and mesistibly obeyed, 
man would need no other law-gner, but 
that not being the case, he finds it neces- 
sary to suriendei up a part of his property 
to furnish means for the protection of 
the rest, and this he is induced to do by 
the same prudence which m every other 
< ase, advises him out of two evils to 
choose the least 

Whnefore, security being the true de- 
sign and end of government, it unan- 
swerably follows, that whatever form 
thereof appears most likely to ensure it to 
us with the least expense and greatest 
benefit, is preferable to all others 

In order to give a clear and just idea 
of the design and end of government, let 
us suppose a small number of peisons set- 


tled in some sequestered part of the eaitli, 
unconnected with the rest, they will then 
represent the first peopling of any coun- 
tiy, oi ot the world In this state of nat- 
uial liberty, society will be their first 
thought A thousand motives will excite 
them thereto, the strength of one man is 
so unequal to his wants, and his mind so 
unfitted for perpetual solitude, that he is 
soon obliged to seek assistance and lehef 
of another, who m his turn requires the 
same 

Pour oi five united would be able to 
raise a tolerable dwelling m the midst of 
a wilderness , but one man might labor out 
the common period of life without ac- 
complishing anything when he had felled 
his timber he could not remove it, noi 
eiect it after it was removed, hunger m 
the meantime would urge him from his 
work, and every different want call him a 
different way Disease, nay even misfor- 
tune, would be death, for though neithei 
might he mortal, yet eithei would disable 
him from living, and reduce him to a 
state m which he might rather be said to 
perish than to die 

Thus necessity, like a gravitating powei, 
would soon form oui newly-ai rived emi- 
giants into society, the reciprocal blessings 
of which would supersede and render the 
obligations of law and government unnec- 
essaiy while they remained perfectly just 
to each other, but as nothing but hea^von 
is irnpiegnablc to vice, it will unavoidably 
happen, that m proportion as they sur- 
mount the first difficulties of emigration, 
which bound them together in a common 
cause, they will begin to lelax in their 
duty and attachment to each othei , and 
this remissness will point out the necessity 
of establishing some form of government 
to supply the defect of moral virtue 

Some convenient tree will afford them a 
state-house, under the branches oi which 
the whole colony may assemble to deliber- 
ate on public matters It is more than 
probable that then first laws will have 
the title only of Regulations , and he en- 
f oi(ed by no other penalt\ than public 
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disesteem In this first pai Lament every 
man, by natural light, will hav e a scat 

But as the colony increases, the public 
(oncoms will increase likewise, and the 
distance at which the members mav be 
separated, will render it too inconvenient 
for all of them to meet on every occasion 
as at first, when then numbei was small, 
then habitations ncai, and the public con- 
cerns few and trifling This will point out 
the convenience of their consenting to leave 
the legislative part to be managed by a 
select numbei chosen from the whole body, 
who are supposed to have the same con- 
cerns at stake which those have who ap- 
pointed them, and who will act m the 
same manner as the whole body would 
weie they present 

If the colony continue increasing, it will 
become necessary to augment the number 
of repiesentatives, and that the interest of 
every pait of the colony may be attended 
to, it will be found best to divide the 
whole into convenient parts, each part 
sending its proper number, and that the 
elected might never form to themselves an 
mtoiest scpai ate fiom the electors, pru- 
dence will point out the propriety of hav- 
ing elections often, because as the elected 
might by that means return and mix: again 
with the general body of the electors m a 
few months, their fidelity to the public 
will be secured by the prudent reflection 
of not making a rod for themselves And 
as this frequent interchange will establish 
a common interest with every part of the 
community, they will mutually and nat- 
urally support each other, and on this 
(not on the unmeaning name of king) de- 
pends the strength of government and the 
happiness of the governed 

Here, then, is the origin and rise of gov- 
ernment, namely, a mode rendered neces- 
sary by the inability of moral virtue to 
govern the world, here, too, is the design 
and end of government, viz , freedom and 
security And however our eyes may be 
dazzled with show, or our ears deceived 
by sound, however prejudice may warp 
our wills, or interest darken our under- 


standing , the simple voice of nature and 
leason will say, it is right 

Most wise men m their private senti- 
ments have ever heated hereditary right 
with contempt, yet it is one of those evils, 
which when once established is not easih 
lemoved, mam submit iiom fear, others 
fiom snpeistiiion, and the more powerful 
part shaies with the lung the plunder of 
the rest 

This is supposing the present lace of 
kings in the world to have had an honor- 
able origin, whereas it is more than prob- 
able, that, could we take off the dark co\- 
enng of antiquity and trace them to then 
first rise, we should find the first of them 
nothing better than the pnneipal luffian 
of some restless gang, whose savage man- 
ners 01 preeminence in subtilih obtained 
him the title of chief among plundereis, 
and who by increasing m powei, and ex- 
tending Ins depiedaiions, overawed the 
quiet and defenseless to purchase then 
safety by frequent contributions Yet his 
electors could have no idea of giung heredi- 
tary right to his descendants, because such 
a perpetual exclusion of themselves was 
incompatible with the fiee and unrestrained 
principles they professed to live by 
Wherefore, hereditary succession m the 
early ages of monarchy 7 could not take 
place as a matter of claim, but as some- 
thing casual or complemental , but as few 
or no records were extant m those days, 
and traditionary 7 history is stuffed with 
fables, it was very easy after the lapse of 
a few generations, to trump up some su- 
perstitious tale, conveniently timed, Ma- 
homet like, to cram hei editary rights down 
the throats of the vulgar 
Perhaps the disorders which threatened, 
or seemed to threaten, on the decease of a 
leader, and the choice of a new one (for 
elections among ruffians could not be very 
orderly) induced many at first to favor 
hereditary pretensions, by which means it 
happened, as it hath happened since, that 
what at first was submitted to as a con- 
venience, was afterwards claimed as a right 
England, since the Conquest, hath known 
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some good monarehs, but groaned beneath 
a much laigei number of bad ones, yet no 
man in his senses can say that their claim 
under William the Conqueror is a very 
honorable one 

A French bastaid, landing with an aimed 
banditti, and establishing himself King of 
England against the consent of the natives, 
is m plain teims a \ciy paltry, rascalh 
original It cei tamly hath no divinity m it 

IIowe\ei, it is needless to spend much 
time in exposing the folly of hex editary 
right If there are any so weak as to be- 
lieve it, let them promiscuously worship 
ihe ass and the lion, and welcome I shall 
neither copy their humility nor disturb 
their devotion 

Yet I should be glad to ask, how they 
suppose king 1 * came at first Q The question 
admits but of tlnce answers, ^ 1 7 , eithei 
by lot, by election, or by usurpation If 
the first king was taken by lot, it es- 
tablishes a precedent foi the next, which 
excludes hercditaiy succession Saul was, 
by lot, yet the succession was not heredi- 
tary, neithei does it appear from that 
transaction that theie was any intention it 
evei should be 

If the first king of any count: y was by 
election, that likewise establishes a prece- 
dent for the next , for to say that the 
right of all future generations is taken 
away, by the act of the first electors, m 
their choice not only of a king, but of a 
family of kings forever, hath no parallel 
m or out of Scripture but the doctrine of 
original sm, which supposes the free will 
of all men lost m Adam, and from such 
compauson, and it will admit of no other, 
hereditary succession can derive no glory, 

For as in Adam all sinned, and as in 
the first electors all men obeyed , as m the 
one all mankind were subjected to Satan, 
and m the other to sovereignty, as our 
innocence was lost m the first, and our 
authority in the last; and as both disable 
us from reassigning some former state and 
privilege, it unanswerably follows that 
original sm and hereditary succession are 
parallels 


Dishonoiable iank f Inglonous connec- 
tion t Yet the most subtile sophist cannot 
produce a juster simile 

As to usuipation, no man can be so 
hard} as to defend it, and that William 
the Conqueror was an usiupor is a fact 
not to be contradicted 

The plain truth is, that the antiquity ot 
English monaichy will not bear looking 
into 

As to go\ eminent matters, it is not in 
the power of Britain to do this continent 
justice the business of it will soon be too 
weighty and intricate to be managed with 
any tolerable degree of convenience by a 
power so distant fiom us, and so very ig- 
norant of us, for if they cannot conquei 
us, they cannot govern us To be always 
running thiee or foui thousand miles with 
a tale 01 a petition, waiting foui or fhe 
months for an answer, which, when ob- 
tained, lequires five or six more to ex- 
plain it m, will 111 a few yeais be looked 
upon as folly and clnldishness — there was 
a time when it was piopei, and there is a 
ju opei time for it to cease 

Small islands, not capable of protecting 
themsehes, are the piopei objects for king- 
doms to take undei their care, but there 
is something very absuid in supposing a 
continent to be peipetually goyerned by an 
island In no instance hath nature made 
the satellite larger than its primal} planet , 
and as England and Ameiiea, with respect 
to each other, icverse the common ordei 
of nature, it is evident that they belong 
to different systems England to Europe — 
America to itself 

I am not induced by motives of pude, 
parly, or resentment to espouse the doctime 
of separation and independence , I am eiear- 
h, positively and conscientiously persuaded 
that it is the tiue interest of this continent 
to do so, that eyery thing shoit of that is 
mere patehwoik , that it can afford no last- 
ing felicity — that it is leaving the sword 
to our children, and shrinking back at a 
time when a little more, a little further, 
would have rendered this continent the 
gloiy of the earth, „ , 
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Fiom 

THE AMERICAN CRISIS 
[ 1776 ] 

THESE aiG. the times that tiy men’s 
souls The summer soldiei and the sun- 
shine patriot will, in this cnsis, shrink 
from the seiviee of his country , but he 
that stands it NOW, deseives the love 
and thanks of roan and woman Tyranny, 
like hell, is not easily conquered, yet we 
have this consolation with us, that the 
harder the conflict, the moie glonous the 
triumph What we obtain ioo cheap, we 
esteem too lightly — ’Tis dearness onl} that 
gives everything its value Heaven knows, 
how to set a piopei pi ice upon its goods, 
and it would be strange indeed, if so ce- 
lestial an aiticlc as FREEDOM should not 
be highly rated 

We did not make a propel use of last 
winter, neither could we, while we veie m 
a dependent state Howevei, the fault, if it 
weie one, was all our own, we have none 
to blame but ourselves 

I have as little supeistition in me as 
any man living, but my seciet opinion has 
ever been, and still is, that God Almighty 
will not give up a people to military de- 
struction, 01 leave them unsuppoitedly to 
pensh, who have so eamestlv and so re- 
peatedly sought to avoid the calamities of 
war, by every decent method which wisdom 
could invent Neither have I so much of 
the infidel m me, as to suppose that HE 
has relinquished the government of the 
world, and given us up to the care of 
devils 

’Tis surprising to see how rapidly a 
panic will sometimes run through a coun- 
try* * Yet panics, in some cases, have 
their uses, they produce as much good as 
hurt Their duration is always short, the 
mind soon grows through them, and ac- 
quires a Aimer habit than before But 
their peculiar advantage is, that they are 
the touchstones of sincerity and hypocrisy, 
and bring things and men to light, which 
might otherwise have hud foiever undis- 
covered In fact, they have the same effect 


on seciet tiaitois, which an imaginary 
apparition would have upon a pnvate mui- 
derei The} sift out the hidden thoughts 
of man, and hold them up m public to 
the woild 

I once felt that kmd of angei, which 
a man ought to feel, against the mean 
pnnuples that aie held b} the Tones A 
noted one, who kept a tavern at Amboy, 
w^as standing at his door, with as pietty 
a child in his hand, about eight oi nine 
yeais old, as most I evei saw, and aftei 
speaking Ins mind as froelj as he thought 
was prudent, hnished with this unfatherly 
evpiession, a Well 1 give me peace tn my 
day” Not a man lives on the continent 
but fully believes that a separation must 
some time or other finally take place, and 
a geneious paient would have said, (( lf 
theie must be trouble , let it be m my day, 
that my child may have peace ” and this 
single leflection, well applied, is sufficient 
to awaken eveiy T man to duty 

America did not, noi does not, want 
force, but she wanted a propel applica- 
tion of that foice Wisdom is not the 
pui chase of a da}, and it is no wondei 
that we should eir at hist setting oft Fiom 
an excess oi tenderness, we were unwilling 
to raise an arrnv, and ti listed oui cause 
to the tempoiar} defence of a well-mean- 
ing militia * I have always considered 
a militia as the best troops m the w T oild for 
a sudden exertion, but they wull not do 
for a long campaign 

I turn with the warm ardour of a 
friend to those who have nobly stood, and 
are }et determined to stand the mattei 
out I call not upon a few, but upon all, 
not on THIS State or THAT State, but 
on EVERY State, up and help us, lav 
}our shouldeis to the wheel, bettei have 
too much force than too little, when so 
great an object is at stake* Let it be told 
to the futme world, that in the depth of 
wmtei, when nothing but hope and virtue 
could survive, that the city and the coun- 
try, alarmed at one common dangei, came 
forth to meet and to repulse it Suv not, 
Umt thousands are gone, turn out jour 
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tens of thousands, thiow not the biuden 
ol the day upon Piovidenee, but "show 
}our faith by youi works,” that GOD 
ina} bless you It matteis not where }ou 
live, 01 w hat rank of life }ou hold, the 
evil 01 the blessing will leach >ou all The 
far and the neai, the home counties and 
the back, the uch and the poor, shall suf- 
fer or icjoicc alike The heait that ieels 
not now, is dead The blood of Ins chil- 
dren shall curse his cowaidice, who skunks 
back at a time when a little might have 
saved the whole, and made them happy 
T love the man that can smile m trouble, 
that can gatlici strength fiom distress, and 
glow brave b} reflection ’Tis the business 
of little minds to shrink, but he whose 
heart is Arm, and whose conscience ap- 
proves his conduct, will pursue his pnn- 
aples unto death M} own line of rea- 
soning is to myself as stiaiglit and deal as 
a lay of light Not all the treasures of the 
world, so far as I believe, could have in- 
duced me to support an offensive war, foi 
1 think it murdei , but if a thief break 
into mv bouse, bum and destioy my prop- 
el ty, and kill or threaten to kill me, oi 
those that are m it, and to “bind me m all 
cat>es whatsoever ” to his absolute will, am 
I to suftei it? 

There aie cases which cannot be over- 
done bv language, and this is one There 
aie persons too who see not the full extent 
of the evil that threatens them, they solace 
themselves with hopes that the enemv, if 
they succeed, will be merciful It is the 
madness of folly to expect meicy fiom 
those who have refused to do justice, and 
even mercy, where conquest is the object, 
is only a trick of war The cunning of 
the fox is as murderous as the violence 
of the wolf, and we ought to guard equallv 
against both I dwell not upon the 
vapors of imagination, I bring reason to 
your ears, and m language as plain as 
A, B, C hold up truth to your eyes 

I thank GOD that I fear not I see no 
real cause for fear I know our situation 
well, and can see the wav out of it 
Once moie we arc again collected and 


collecting, ora new aim} at both ends of 
the continent is recruiting fast, and we 
shall be able to open the next campaign 
with sixty thousand men, well armed and 
clothed This is our situation, and who 
will ma} know it By perseverance and 
fortitude we have the piospeet of a glori- 
ous issue, by cowardice and submission, 
the sad choice of a vanety of evils — a 
lavaged country — a depopulated eit} — 
habitations without safetv, and slavery 
without hope — our liome^ turned into bar- 
racks and baudy-houses for Hessians, and 
a future race to provide for whose fathers 
we shall doubt of Look on thrs picture, 
and weep ovei if 1 — and if there vet re- 
mains one thoughtless wretch who believes 
it not, let him suffer rt unlamented 

From 

LETTER TO THE ABBfD RAYNAL 

[1782] 

IT IS an observation I have ahead} 
made m some foimei publications, that 
the circle of civilization is yet incomplete 
Mutual wants have framed the individuals 
of each country into a kind of national 
soeietj, and here the progress of civiliza- 
tion has stopped For it is easy to see, 
that nations with regard to each other 
(notwithstanding the ideal civil law, winch 
every one explains as it suits him) aie 
like individuals m a state of nature The} 
aie regulated by no fixed principle, gov- 
erned by no compulsive law, and each does 
independently what it pleases or what it 
can 

Were it possible we could have known 
the world when m a state of barbarism, 
we might have concluded that it never 
could be brought into the order we now 
see it The untamed mind was then as 
hard, if not hardei, to work upon in its 
individual state, than the national mind is 
m its present one Yet we have seen the 
accomplishment of one, why then should 
we doubt that of the other? 

Thoie is a gieatex fitness in mankind to 
extend and complete the civilization of nn- 
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lions with each othei at this da\, than 
theie was to begin it with the umonnected 
individuals at first, in the same manner 
that it is somewhat easiei to put together 
the materials ot a mat lnne aitei tlie> are 
formed, than it was to form them fiom 
original mattei The present condition of 
the world, differing so exceedingly from 
what it formerly 'was, has given a new 
< ast to the mind o± man, moie than what 
lie appeals to be sensible of The wants 
of the individual, which first produced 
the idea of society, are now augmented 
into the wants of the nation, and he is 
obliged to seek fiom another country what 
before he sought from the next person 
Letteis, the tongue of the woild, have 
m some measure bi ought all mankind ac- 
quainted, and b} an extension of then uses 
aie even dav piomotmg some new friend- 
ship Through them distant nations be- 
come capable of convex sati on, and losing 
by degrees the awkwardness of strangers, 
and the moioseness of suspicion, they learn 
to know and understand each other Sci- 
ence, the partisan of no countiy, but the 
beneficent patroness of all, has liberally 
opened a temple where all ma> meet Her 
influent e on the mind, like the sun on the 
chilled eaxth, has long been pieparing it 
for higliei cultiv ation and f urthei improve- 
ment The philosopher of one country sees 
not an enemy in the philosopher of an- 
other he takes Ins seat m the temple of 
science, and asks not w r ho sits beside him 
This was not the condition of the bar- 
barian world Then the wants of men were 
few and the objects withm his reach 
While he could acquire these, he lived in 
a state of individual independence , the 
consequence of which was, there were as 
many nations as pezsons, each contending 
with the other, to secure something which 
lie had, or to obtain something which he 
had not The world had then no business 
to follow, no studies to exercise the mind 
Their time was divided between sloth and 
fatigue Hunting and war were their chief 
occupations, sleep and food their principal 
enjoyments* » 


Now it is otherwise A change m the 
mode of life lias made it necessary to be 
bus} , and man finds a thousand things to 
do now which before he did not Instead 
of placing his ideas of greatness m the 
rude achievements of the savage, he studies 
aits, sciences, agiicultiue and commerce, 
the refinements of the gentleman, the prin- 
ciples ol society, and the knowledge of the 
philosopher 

Theie aie many things which m them- 
selves aie neithei morally good nor bad, 
but they aie productive of consequences, 
winch aie stiongly marked with one or 
othei of these charactexs Thus commerce, 
though in itself a moral nnllitj, has had a 
considerable influence m tempering the hu- 
man mind It was the want of objects m 
the ancient world, which occasioned m 
them such a rude and peipetual turn for 
wai Their time hung on then hands with- 
out the means of employment The indo- 
lence they lived m afforded leisure for 
mischief, and being all idle at once, and 
equal m their circumstances, they were 
easily provoked or induced to action 

But the introduction of commerce fur- 
nished the world with objects, w T hich, in 
their extent, reach e\erj man, and give 
Imn something to think about and some- 
thing to do , by these his attention is 
meehamcall} drawn from the pursuits 
winch a state of indolence and an unem- 
ployed mind occasioned, and he trades 
with the same countries winch, m former 
ages, tempted by their productions, and too 
indolent to purchase them, he would have 
gone to war with 

Thus, as I have already observed, the 
condition of the world being materially 
changed by the influence of science and 
commerce, it is put into a fitness not only 
to admit of, but to desire, an extension of 
civilization 

The true idea of a great nation, is that 
which extends and promotes the principles 
of universal society, whose mind rises 
above the atmosphere of local thoughts, 
and considers mankind, of whatever nation 
or profession they may be, as the work of 
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one Cicatoi Tlie rage lor conquest has 
had its fashion, and its day Why may not 
the amiable vntues have the same 1 ? The 
Alexanders and Caesars of antiquity have 
loft behind them their monuments of 
destitution, and are lemembeied with ha- 
tied, while those moie exalted (haracters, 
who hist taught society and science, are 
blessed with the gratitude of eveiy age 
and countiy Of moie use was one pin- 
losophei, though a heathen, to the world, 
than all the heathen eonqueiors that ever 
existed 

Should the pie&ent Revolution be dis- 
tinguished by opening a new system of 
extended civilization, it will receive from 
heaven the highest evidence of appioba- 
tion, and as this is a subject to winch the 
Abbe’s powers aie so eminently suited, I 
leeommend it to his attention with the 
affection of a friend, and the aidor of a 
universal citizen 


From 

THE RIGHTS OF MAR 
[1791, 1792] 

THERE never did, theie never will, and 
there never can exist a parliament, or anv 
description of men, or any geneiation of 
men, in any country, possessed of the 
right or the power of binding and con- 
trolling posterity to the “end of time,” Or 
of commanding forever how the vv orld 
shall be governed, or who shall govern it, 
and therefoie, all such clauses, acts oi 
declarations, bj which the makers of them 
attempt to do what they have neither the 
light noi the power to do, nor the power 
to execute, are m themselves null and 
void 

Every age and generation must be as 
free to act for itself, in all ernes, as the 
ages and generation which preceded it. 
The vanity and presumption of governing 
beyond the grave, is the most ridiculous 
and insolent of all tyrannies 

Man has no property in man, neither 


has any generation a property m the gen- 
erations which axe to follow The Pailia- 
ment oi the people of 1688, oi of any othei 
period, had no more light to dispose of 
the people of the present day, oi to bind 
oi to eontiol them m any shape whatever, 
than the Paihament oi the people of the 
piesent da> have to dispose of, bmd, oi 
eontiol those who are to live a bundled 
oi a thousand >eais hence 

Eveiy generation is, and must be, com- 
petent to all the pui poses which its occa- 
sions requne It is the living, and not the 
dead, that are to be accommodated When 
man ceases to be, Ins power and his wants 
cease with him, and having no longei anv 
participation m the concerns of this world, 
he has no longer any authonty m directing 
who shall be its governors, or how its 
government shall be orgamzed, or how 
admimsteied 

1 am not contending for nor against any 
foim of government, noi foi noi against 
any party here oi elsewhere That winch a 
whole nation chooses to do, it lias a light 
to do Mi Buike says, No Wheie then 
does the light exist® I am contending foi 
the rights of the living , and against their 
being willed away, and controlled and 
contracted for, by the manuscript as- 
sumed authonty of the dead, and Mr 
Burke is contending for the authority of 
the dead over the rights and fieedom of 
the living 

All the European governments (France 
now excepted) are constructed not on the 
pimeiple of universal civilization, but on 
the revei se of it So far as those govern- 
ments relate to each other, they are m the 
same condition as we conceive of savage, 
uncivilized life, they put themselves be- 
yond the law as well of God as of man, and 
are, with xespeet to principle and lecip- 
rocal conduct, like so many individuals m 
a state of nature 

The inhabitants of every country, under 
the civilization of laws, easily associate 
together, but governments being yet m an 
Uncivilized state, and almost continually 
at war, they pervert the abundance which 
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civilized life produces to cany on the 
uncivilized part to a gi eater extent 

By thus ingrafting the barbansm of 
government upon the internal civilization 
of a countiy, it chaws from the lattei, and 
more especially from the pool, a gieat 
portion of those earnings which should 
be applied to their own subsistence and 
comfort Apart from all 1 ejections of 
morality and philosophy it is a melancholy 
fact, that more than one-fourtli of the 
labor of mankind is annually consumed 
by this barbarous system What has served 
to continue this evil, is the pecuniary ad- 
vantage which all the governments of 
Europe have found m keeping up this 
state of uncmlization It affords to them 
pretenses foi power and levenue, for which 
there would be neither occasion nor apol- 
ogy, if the circle of civilization weie ren- 
dered complete 

Civil government alone, or the govern- 
ment of laws, is not productive of pre- 
tenses for many taxes, it operates at home, 
directly under the eye of the country, and 
precludes the possibility of much imposi- 
tion But when the scene is laid m the 
uncivilized contention of governments, the 
field of pretenses is enlarged, and the 
country, being no longer a judge, is open 
to every imposition, which governments 
please to act 

Not a thirtieth, scarcely a fortieth, part 
of the taxes which aie raised m England 
are either occasioned by, or applied, to the 
purposes of civil government It is not 
difficult to see, that the whole which the 
actual government does m this respect, is 
to enact laws, and that the country ad- 
ministers and executes them, at its own 
expense, by means of magistrates, juries, 
sessions, and assize, over and above the 
taxes which it pays 

In this view of the ease, we have two 
distinct characters of government, the one, 
the civil government, or the government of 
laws, which operates at home, the othei , 
the court or cabinet government, which 
opei dtes abroad, on the rude plan of un- 
civilized life, the one attended with little 


charge, the other with boundless extrava- 
gance, and so distinct are the two, that if 
the latter were to sink, as it were, by a 
sudden opening of the earth, and totally 
disappear, the foimei would not be do- 
langed It would still proceed, because it 
is the common interest of the nation that 
it should, and all the means aie m practise 

Revolutions, then, have foi their object, 
a change m the moral (onclition of govern- 
ments, and with this change the burden of 
public taxes will lessen, and civilization 
will be left to the enjoyment of that abun- 
dance, of which if is now deprived 

AGRARIAN JUSTICE 
[1797] 

TO PRESERVE the benefits of what is 
called civilized Lite, and to remedy at the 
same time the evil which it has pioduced, 
ought to be considered as one of the first 
objects of ref 01 mod legislation 

Whethei tliat state that is pioudly, per- 
haps erroneously, called civilization, has 
most promoted oi most injured the general 
happiness of man, is a question that may 
be strongly contested On one side, the 
spectator is dazzled by splendid appear- 
ances, on the othei, he is shocked by ex- 
hemes of wretchedness, both of winch it 
lias elected The most affluent and the most 
miserable of the human race are to be 
found in the countries that are called civ- 
ilized 

To understand what the state of society 
ought to be, it is necessary to have some 
idea of the natural and primitive state of 
man, such as it is at this day among the 
Indians of Noith America There is not, 
m that state, any of those spectacles of 
human misery which povertv and want 
present to our eyes m all the towns and 
sheets of Europe 

Poverty, therefore, is a thing created by 
that which is called civilized life It exists 
not m the natural state. On the other hand, 
the natural state is without those advan- 
tages which flow from agriculture, arts, 
suomo, and manufactures 
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The life of an Indian is a continual 
holiday, compaied with the poor of Eu- 
lope and, on the othei hand, it appeals to 
be abject when compared to the uch Civi- 
lization, therefore, or that which is so 
called, has operated two wa\s to make 
one pait of society moie affluent, and the 
othei moie wi etched, than would have been 
the lot of eithei m a natmal state 
It is always possible to go fiom the nat- 
ui al to the ci\ili/ed state, but it is nevoi 
possible to go fiom the civilized to the 
natural state The reason is, that man m 
a natural state, subsisting by hunting, re- 
quires ten times the quantity of land to 
lange over to procure himself sustenance, 
than would suppoit him m a civilized state, 
where the earth is cultivated 

When, therefore, a country becomes pop- 
ulous by the additional aids of cultivation, 
ait, and science, there is a necessity of 
preseivmg tilings m that state, because 
without it there cannot be sustenance ±01 
more, perhaps, than a tenth pait of its 
inhabitants The thing, tlieietore, now to 
be done is to remedy the evils and pie- 
seive the benefits that have ansen to so- 
ciety by passing from the natural to that 
which is called the civilized state 
In taking the mattei upon this ground, 
the first principle of civilization ought to 
have been, and ought still to be, that the 
condition of every person bom into the 
world, after a state of civilization com- 
mences, ought not to be worse than if he 
had been born before that period 
But the fact is, that the condition of mil- 
lions, m every country m Europe, is far 
worse than if they had been bom before 
civilization began, or had been born among 
the Indians of North Amenea at the pres- 
ent day I will show how this fact lias 
happened 

It is a position not to be contraverted 
that the earth, in its natural, uncultivated 
state was, and ever would have continued 
to be, the common property of the human 
race. In that state every man would have 
been bom to property He would have been 
a joint life proprietor with the rest m the 


piopeity of the soil, and m all its natural 
productions, vegetable and animal 

But the earth m its natiual state, as be- 
fore said, is capable of supporting but a 
small number of inhabitants compaied with 
what it is capable of doing m a cultivated 
state And as it is impossible to separate 
the impiovement made by cultivation from 
the eaith itself, upon which that improve- 
ment is made, the idea of landed pioperty 
arose fiom that inseparable connection, but 
it is nevertheless true, that it is the value 
of the improvement, only, and not the 
eaith itself, that is individual propeity 

Every propnctoi, theiefoie, of cultivated 
lands, owes to the community a giound- 
rent (for I know of no better term to 
evpiess the idea) foi the land which he 
holds , and it is from this ground-rent that 
the fund proposed m this plan is to issue 

It is deducible, as well from the nature 
of the thing as from all the histones trans- 
mitted to us, that the idea of landed pi op- 
en tv commenced with cultivation, and that 
there was no such thing as landed propeity 
befoie that time It could not exist m the 
first state of man, that of hunters It did 
not exist m the second state, that of shep- 
heids neither Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, nor 
Job, so iai as the history of the Bible may 
be credited m piobablo things, weie own- 
eis of land 

Then piopeity consisted, as is always 
enumerated, m fioeks and heids, and tliev 
tiaveled with them from place to place 
The fiequent contentions at that time, 
about the use of a well in the dry country 
of Arabia, where those people li\ed, also 
show that there was no landed property 
It was not admitted that land could be 
claimed as propeity 

Theie could be no such thing as landed 
pioperty originally Man did not make the 
earth, and, though he had a natural right 
to occupy it, he had no right to locate 
his property m perpetuity any part of it, 
neither did the Creator of the earth open 
a land-office, from whence the first title- 
deeds should issue Whence, then, arose the 
idea of landed propeity f I answer as be-* 
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fore, that when cultivation began, the idea 
of landed propel ty began with it, fiom the 
impossibility of separating the improve- 
ment made bv cultivation from the earth 
itself, upon which that impiovement was 
made 

The value of the impiovement so far ex- 
ceeded the value of the natuial earth, at 
that time, as to absorb it, till, m the end, 
the common light of all became confounded 
into the cultivated right of the individual 
But tlieie are, ne\eitheless, distinct species 
of lights, and will continue to be, so long 
as the eaith endures 

It is only by tiacmg things to their ori- 
gin that we can gam rightful ideas of 
them, and it is by gaming such ideas that 
we discover the boundary that divides right 
from vviong, and teaches everj man to 
know his own I have entitled this tiact 
“Agrarian Justice’ 5 to distinguish it from 
“Agianan Law ” 

Nothing could be more unjust than 
agrarian law m a country improved by 
cultivation, for though every man, as an 
inhabitant of the earth, is a joint proprie- 
tor of it m its natural state, it does not 
follow that he is a joint propnetor of 
cultivated earth The additional value made 
bv cultivation, after the system was ad- 
mitted, became the property of those who 
did it, or who mhented it fiom them, 01 
who pui chased it It had originally no 
owner While, therefore, I advocate the 
. light, and interest myself m the hard ease 
of all those who have been thrown out of 
their natural inheritance by the introduc- 
tion of the system of landed propeity, I 
equally defend the right of the possessor 
to the part which is his 

Cultivation is at least one of the gieatest 
natural improvements ever made by human 
invention It has given to cieated earth a 
tenfold value. But the landed monopoly 
that began with it has produce^ the great- 
est evil It has dispossessed more than half 
the inhabitants of every nation of their 
natural inheritance, without providing for 
them, as ought to have been done, an in- 
demnification for that loss, and has thereby 


created a species of po\erty and wretched- 
ness that did not oust befoie 
In advocating the case of the peisons 
thus dispossessed, it is a light, and not a 
chanty, that I am pleading foi But it is 
that kind of light which, being neglected at 
hist, could not he hi ought forvaid aftei- 
waids till hea\en had opened the way In a 
1 evolution m the system of government Let 
us then do honoi to revolutions by justice, 
and give cunency to their principles by 
blessings 

Having thus, m a few words, opened the 
merits of the case, I shall now proceed to 
the plan I have to piopose, which is, 

To create a national fund, out of which 
there shall be paid to cnery person, when 
arnved at the age of twent\ -one years, the 
sum of fifteen pounds sterling, as a com- 
pensation m part, for the loss of his or her 
natuial inheritance, by the introduction of 
the system of landed property 
And also, the sum of ten pounds per 
annum, during life, to every peison now 
living, of the age of fifty years, and to all 
others as they shall amve at that age 

Means By Which the Fund 
Is To Be Created 

I have already established the principle, 
namely, that the earth, m its natural un- 
cultivated state was, and ever would have 
continued to be, the common property of 
the human racej that m that state, every' 
person would have been bom to property', 
and that the system of landed property, by 
its inseparable connection with cultivation, 
and with what is called civilized life, has 
absorbed the property of all those whom it 
dispossessed, without providing, as ought 
to have been done, an indemnification for 
that loss 

The fault, however, is not m the present 
possessors No complaint is intended, or 
ought to be alleged against them, unless 
they adopt the crime by opposing justice 
The fault is m the system, and it has stolen 
imperceptibly upon the world, aided after- 
wards by the agrarian law of the sword. 
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But the fault can be made to retorm itself 
by sueeessrve geneiations, and -without di- 
minishing 01 deranging the property of 
any of the piesent possessors, the operation 
of tho fund can yet commence, and be m 
lull activity, tho first yeai of its establish- 
ment, 01 soon after, as I shall show 
It is proposed that the payments, as 
alieady stated, be made to even person, 
noh 01 poor It is best to make it so, to 
pi event invidious distinctions It is also 
light it should be so, because it is m lieu 
of the natural inheritance, winch, as a 
right, belongs to every man, over and above 
the property he may have created, oi 
inherited from those who did Such persons 
as do not choose to leeeive it can thiow 
it into the common fund 

Taking it then foi granted that no per- 
son ought to be m a worse condition when 
born under what is called a state of civili- 
zation, than he would have been had he 
been born m a state of natuie, and that 
civilization ought to have made, and ought 
stzll to make, provision foi that purpose, 
it can only be done by subtracting from 
property a portion equal m value to the 
natural inheritance it has absorbed 
Various methods may be proposed for 
this purpose, but that winch appears to be 
the best (not only because it will operate 
without deranging any present possessors, 
or without interfering with the collection 
of taxes or empnmts noeessaiy for the 
purposes of government and the Revolu- 
tion, but because it will be the least trouble- 
some and the most effectual, and also be- 
cause the subtraction will be made at a 
time that best admits it) is at the moment 
that property is passing by the death of 
one person to the possession of another 
In this case, the bequoathor gives nothing 
the receiver pays nothing The only matter 
to him is, that the monopoly of natural 
inheritance, to which there never was a 
right, begins to cease m his person A 
generous man would not wish it to con- 
tinue, and a just man will rejoice to see 
it abolished 

My state of health prevents my making 


sufficient niqumes with respect to the doc- 
tuno of probabilities, whereon to found 
calculations with such degrees of certainty 
as they are capable of What, therefore, I 
offer oil this head is moie the result of ob- 
servation and reflection than of leceived 
information , but I believ e it will be found 
to agree sufficiently with fact 
In the first place, taking twenty-one 
years as the epoch of maturity, all the 
piopeity of a nation, leal and personal, is 
always m the possession of peisons above 
that age It is then necessary to know, as a 
datum of calculation, the aveiage of years 
which peisons above that age will live 1 
take this average to be about thirty years, 
for though many persons will live forty, 
fifty, or sixty years after the age of twentv - 
one yeais, others will die much sooner, 
and some m eveiy jear of that time 
Taking, then, thirty years as the average 
of time, it will give, without any matenal 
variation one way or other, the average of 
time in which the whole property or capital 
of a nation, or a sum equal thereto, will 
have passed through one entire revolution 
m descent, that is, will have gone by deaths 
to new possessois, for though, m many 
instances, some parts of this capital will 
remain foity, fifty, or sixty years m the 
possession of one person, other parts will 
have revolved two or three tunes before 
those thirty years expire, which will bnng 
it to that average, for were one-half the 
capital of a nation to revolve twice m 
thirty years, it would pioduce the same 
fund as if the whole revolved once 
Taking, then, thnty years as the average 
of time m winch the whole capital of a 
nation, or a sum equal thereto, wall re- 
volve once, the thntieth part thereof will 
be the sum that will revolve every year, 
that is, will go by deaths to new possessors , 
and this last sum being thus known, and 
the ratio per cent to be subtracted from it 
determined, it will give the annual amount 
or income of the proposed fund, to be ap- 
plied as already mentioned 

In looking over the discourse of the 
English Minister, Pitt, in his opening of 
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what is called m England the budget (the 
scheme of finance for the year 1796), I 
find an estimate of the national capital of 
that country As this estimate of a national 
capital is prepared readv to my hand, I 
take it as a datum to act upon When a 
t aleulation is made upon the known capital 
of any nation, combined with its popula- 
tion, it will serve as a scale for any other 
nation, m proportion as its capital and 
population be more or less 

I am the more disposed to take this es- 
timate of Mr Pitt, for the purpose of 
showing to that mimstei, upon his own 
calculation, how much better money may 
be employed than m wasting it, as he has 
done, on the wild pro-ject of setting up 
Bouibon kings 1 What, m the name of 
heaven, are Bourbon kings to the people 
of England? It is better that the people 
have bread 

Mr Pitt states the national capital of 
England, leal and personal, to be one 
thousand three hundred millions steiling, 
which is about one-foui th pait of the na- 
tional capital of France, including Belgia 
The event of the last harvest m each 
country proves that the soil of Fiance is 
more productive than that of England, and 
that it can better support twenty-four or 
twentv-fiv e millions of inhabitants than 
that of England can seven or seven and a 
half millions 

The thirtieth part of this capital of 
£1,300,000,000 is £43,333,333, which is the 
part that will i evolve every year bj deaths 
in that country to new possessors, and the 
sum that will annually revolve m France 
in the pioportion of four to one, will be 
about one hundred and seventy-three mil- 
lions sterling From this sum of £43,333,333 
annually revolving, is to be subtracted the 
value of the natural inheritance absorbed 
m it, which, perhaps, m fair justice, can- 
not be taken at less, and ought not to be 
taken for more, than a tenth part 

It will always happen, that of the prop- 
el ty thus revolving by deaths every year a 
part will descend m a direct line to sons 
and daughters, and the other part col- 


laterally, and the propoihmi will be found 
to be about three io one, that is, about 
thirty millions of the abo\e sum wall de- 
scend to duett heirs, and the lemaimng 
sum of £13,133,313 to moie distant rela- 
tions, and in part to stiangoi> 

Considering, then, that man is always 
l elated to society, that lelationship will be- 
come compaiahvely greater m pioportion 
as the next of kin is moie distant, it is 
thciefore tonsi stent with civilization to say 
that where there aie no direct hens society 
shall be heir to a part ovei and above the 
tenth pait due to society 

If this additional pait be from five to 
ten oi twelve per cent, m pioportion as 
the next of kin be neaiei or moie remote, so 
as to aveiage with the escheats that rnay 
fall, which ought alwa}s to go to society 
and not to the government (an addition of 
ten per cent moie), the produce from the 
annual sum of £43,333,333 will be 

From 

£30,000,000 at ten per cent £3,000,000 

From 

£1 3,333,3 33 at ten per cent with 
the addition of ten 
per tent moie 2,666,666 


£43,333,333 £5,6 66,666 

Having thus armed at the annual 
amount of the pioposed fund, I come, m 
the next place, to speak of the population 
proportioned to this fund and to compare 
it with the uses to which the fund is to be 
applied 

The population (I mean that of Eng- 
land) does not exceed seven millions and a 
half, and the number oi poisons above the 
age of fiftv will m that case be about four 
hundred thousand Theie would not, how- 


1 The second William Pitt, 1739-1806, 
prime minister of Britain during her cru- 
cial struggle with revolutionary France, 
supported the unsuccessful attempt of the 
French Royalists to gam a foothold m 
France m the summer of 1795 and to set 
up as king Comte d’Artois, the Bourbon 
heir presumptive 
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evei, be moie than thai number tJiat would 
accept the pioposed ten pounds sterling 
per annum, though they would be entitled 
to it I have no idea it would be accepted 
by many peisons who had a yearly income 
of two or thiee hundred pounds sterling 
But as we often see instances of uch 
people falling into sudden poveitv, even 
at the age of sixty, they would always 
ha\e the right of drawing all the an ears 
due to them Foui millions, theiefore, of 
the abo\e annual sum of £5,666,666 will 
be required for four hundred thousand 
aged persons, at ten pounds sterling each 
I come now to speak of the peisons 
amruallj ai riving at twenty -one yeais of 
age If all the peisons who died were above 
the age of twenty-one years, the numbei of 
persons annually aiming at that age, 
must be equal to the annual numbei of 
deaths, to keep the population stationary 
But the gieatei pait die under the age of 
twentv -one, and theiefoie the numbei of 
peisons annually aiming at twenty -one 
will bo loss than halt the numbei of deaths 
The whole number of deaths upon a 
population of seven millions and an half 
will be about 220,000 annualty The numbei 
arming at twenty-one years of age will be 
about 100,000 The whole number of these 
wull not leceive the proposed fifteen 
pounds, for the leasons already mentioned, 
though, as m the former case, they would 
be entitled to it Admitting then that a 
tenth part declined receiving it, the amount 
would stand thus 

Fund annually f , ♦ £5,666,666 

To 400,000 aged persons at 
£10 each £4,000,000 
To 90,000 per- 
sons of 21 yrs , 

£15 ster each 1,350,000 

5,350,000 


Remains * * , , * £ 316,666 

There are, m every country, a number 
of blind and lame persons, totally incapa- 
ble of earning a livelihood But as it will 


always happen that the greater number 
of blind poisons will be among those who 
are above the age of fifty years, they will 
be provided foi m that (lass The leraam- 
mg sum of £316,666 will piovide foi the 
lame and blind undei that age, at the same 
rate of £10 annually foi each person 
Having now gone tlnougli all the neces- 
sai> calculations and stated the paiticulais 
of ihe plan, I shall conclude with some 
observ ations 

It is not charity but a right, not bounty 
but justice, that I am pleading for The 
piesent state of civilization is as odious as 
it is unjust It is absolutelv the opposite 
of what it should be, and it is necessaiy 
that a revolution should be made m it The 
contrast of affluence and wietchedness con- 
tinually meeting and offending the eye, is 
like dead and living bodies chained to- 
gether Though I caie as little about riches 
as any man, I am a friend to riches because 
they are capable of good 
I caie not how affluent some may be, 
piovided that none be miserable an con- 
sequence of it But it is impossible to 
enjoy affluence with the felicity it is capa- 
ble of being enjoyed, while so much 
misery is mingled m the scene The sight 
of the nnsei\, and the unpleasant sensa- 
tions it suggests, which, though they mav 
be suffocated, cannot be extinguished, are 
a greatei drawback upon the felicity of 
affluence than the proposed ten per cent 
upon property is worth He that would 
not give the one to get nd of the othei 
has no charity, even for himself 

There are, m eveiy country, some mag- 
nificent chanties established by individuals 
It is, however, but little that any individual 
can do, when the whole extent of the 
misery to be lelieved is considered. He may 
satisfy Ins conscience, but not his heart 
He may give all that he has, and that all 
will relieve hut little It is only by or- 
ganizing civilization upon such principles 
as to act like a system of pulleys, that the 
whole weight of misery can be removed 
The plan here proposed will reach the 
whole It will immediately relieve and take 
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out of view three classes of wietchedness 
— the blind, the lame, and the aged poor, 
<md it ■will furnish the rising geneiation 
with means to prevent their becoming poor, 
and it will do this without deranging or 
interfering with any national measures 

To show that this will be the case, it is 
sufficient to observe that the operation and 
effect of the plan will, m all cases, be the 
same as if every individual weie volim- 
tanhf to make his will and dispose of his 
projoerty in the manner here proposed 

But it is justice, and not charity, that is 
the principle of the plan In all great cases 
it is necessary to have a principle more 
universally active than charity, and, with 
lespect to -justice, it ought not to be left 
to the choice of detached individuals 
whether they will do justice or not Con- 
sidering, then, the plan on the ground of 
-justice, it ought to be the act of the whole, 
giowmg spontaneously out of the pnnci- 
pies of the revolution, and the reputation 
of it ought to be national and not indi- 
vidual 

A plan upon this principle would benefit 
the revolution by the energy that springs 
from the consciousness of -justice It would 
multiply also the national resources, for 
property, like vegetation, increases by off- 
sets When a young couple begin the woilcl, 
the difference is exceedingly great whethei 
they begin with nothing 01 with fifteen 
pounds apiece With this aid they could 
buy a cow, and implements to cultivate a 
few acies of laud, and instead of becoming 
burdens upon society, which is always the 
case wheie children aie produced faster 
ilian they can be fed, would be put m the 
way of becoming useful and piofitable citi- 
zens The national domains also would sell 
the better if pecuniary aids were provided 
to cultivate them m small lots 

It is the practice of what has unjustly 
obtained the name of civilization (and the 
practice merits not to be called either 
chanty or policy) to make some provision 
for persons becoming poor and wretched 
only at the time they become so Would it 
not, even as a matter of economy, be far 


bettei to adopt means to prevent then be- 
coming poor 9 This can best be done bv 
making every peison when arrived at the 
age of twenty -one yeais an inheritor of 
something to begin with 

The rugged face of society, checkeied 
with the extremes of affluence and want, 
proves that some extiaoidmary violence 
has been committed upon it, and calls on 
justice for ledress The great mass of the 
poor m all countries are become an heredi- 
tary race, and it is nevt to impossible fox 
them to get out of that state of themselves 
It ought also to be observed that this mass 
increases m all count-lies that aie called 
civilized More persons fall annually into 
it than get out of it 

Though ra a plan of which justice and 
humanity are the foundation-principles, in- 
terest ought not to be admitted into the 
calculation, yet it is alway s of advantage to 
the establishment of any plan to show that 
it is beneficial as a matter of interest The 
success of any proposed plan submitted to 
public consideration must finally depend on 
the numbers interested m supporting it, 
united with the justice of its pimciples 
The plan here proposed will benefit all, 
without injuring any It will consolidate 
the interest of the republic w ith that of the 
individual To tlie numerous class dispos- 
sessed of then natural inheritance by the 
system of landed pioperty it will be an act 
of national justice To persons dying pos- 
sessed of moderate fortunes it will operate 
as a tontine to their children, more benefi- 
cial than the sum of money paid into the 
fund and it will give to the accumulation 
of riches a degiee of security that none of 
the old governments of Europe, now totter- 
ing on their foundations, can giv e 
I do not suppose that more than one 
family m ten, m any T of the countries of 
Europe, has, when the head of the family 
dies, a clear property left of five hundred 
pounds sterling To all such the plan is 
advantageous That property would pay 
fifty pounds into the fund, and if there 
were only two children under age they 
would receive fifteen pounds each (thirty 
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pounds), on coming* of age, and be entitled 
to ten pounds a year after fifty 

It is fiom the oveigiown acquisition of 
propel tv that the fund -will suppoit itself, 
and I know that the posses sois of such 
piopert\ m England, though the> would 
eventually be benefited by the piotection 
of nmc-tenths of it, will exclaim against 
the plan But without entering into any 
inquiry how they came bv that piopeitv, 
let them recollect that they have been the 
advocates of this wai, and that Mi Pitt 
has alieadv laid on moie new taxes to be 
raised annually upon the people of Eng- 
land, and that for supporting the des- 
potism of Austria and the Bourbons 
against the libeities of France, than would 
pa> annually all the sums proposed m 
this plan 

I have made the calculations stated m 
this plan, upon what is called personal, as 
well as upon landed property The reason 
for making it upon land is already ex- 
plained, and the reason foi taking per- 
sonal property into the calculation is 
equally well founded though on a diffeient 
principle Land, as before said, is the free 
gift of the Creatoi m common lo the 
human race Peisonal propeity is the ef- 
fect of society j and it is as impossible 
for an individual to acquire peisonal prop- 
erty without the aid of society, as it is for 
bun to make land originally 

Separate an individual from society, and 
give him an island 01 a continent to pos- 
sess, and he cannot aequne personal prop- 
erty He cannot be rich So inseparably are 
the means connected with the end, m all 
cases, that where the former do not exist 
the latter cannot be obtained All accumu- 
lation, therefore, of personal property, be- 
yond what a man’s own hands produce, is 
derived to him by living in society, and 
he owes on every principle of justice, of 
gratitude, and of civilization, a part of 
that accumulation back again to society 
from whence the whole came 

This is putting the matter on a general 
principle, and perhaps it is best to do so, 
for if we examine the case minutely it will 


be found that the accumulation of peisonal 
property is, m many instances, the effect 
of paying too little for the labor that 
piodueed it, the consequence of winch is, 
that the working hand penshes m old age, 
and the employ ei abounds m affluence 

It is, perhaps, impossible to proportion 
exaetlv the juice of laboi to the profits it 
produces, and it will also he said, as an 
apologv for the injustice, that were a 
woikman to receive an increase of wages 
daily he would not save it against old age, 
noi be much bettei foi it m the interim 
Make, then, societv the treasurer to guard 
it for him m a common fund, for it is no 
reason, that because he might not make 
a good use of it foi himself, another 
should take it 

The state of civilization that has pre- 
vailed throughout Eui ope, is as unjust m 
its pimciple, as it is homd m its effects, 
and it is the consciousness of this, and the 
apprehension that such a state cannot con- 
tinue when once investigation begins m any 
country , that makes the possessors of prop- 
erty dread every idea of a revolution It is 
the hazard and not the principle of revolu- 
tions that retards then piogiess This being 
the case, it is necessaiy as well for the 
protection of propeity, as for the sake of 
justice and humanity, to form a system 
that, while it preseives one part of society 
from wretchedness, shall secure the other 
from depredation 

The superstitious awe, the enslaving rev- 
erence, that formerly surrounded affluence, 
is passing away m all countnes, and leav- 
ing the possessor of property to the con- 
vulsion of accidents When wealth and 
splendor, instead of fascinating the multi- 
tude, excite emotions of disgust, when, in- 
stead of drawing forth admiration, it is 
beheld as an insult upon wietehedness , 
when the ostentatious appearance it makes 
serves to call the right of it in question, the 
case of property becomes critical, and it is 
only in a system of justice that the pos- 
sessor can contemplate security 

To remove the danger, it is necessary to 
remove the antipathies, and this can only 
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be done by making propeity pioductive of 
a national blessing, extending to every in- 
dividual When the riches of one man above 
another shall increase the national fund m 
the same proportion , when it shall be seen 
that the prosperity of that fund depends 
on the prospeuty of individuals, when the 
more riches a man acquires, the better it 
shall be for the general mass, it is then 
that antipathies will cease, and property be 
placed on the permanent basis of national 
interest and protection 

I have no property m France to become 
subject to the plan I propose What I have, 
which is not much, is m the United States 
of America But I will pay one hundred 
pounds stealing toward this fund m France, 
the instant it shall be established, and I 
will pay the same sum m England, when- 
ever a similar establishment shall take place 
m that counti y 

A revolution m the state of civilization 
is the necessary companion of re\olutions 
in the system of government If a revolu- 
tion in any country be from bad to good, 
or from good to bad, the state of what is 
called civilization m that countiy, must be 
made conformable thereto, to give that 
1 evolution effect 

Despotic government supports itself by 
abject civilization, m which debasement of 
the human mind, and wretchedness m the 
mass of the people, are the chief cnterions 


Such governments considoi man merely as 
an animal, that the exenise of intellectual 
faculty is not his privilege, that he ha <? 
nothing to do with the law s hut to obey 
them , and they politically depend moie 
upon breaking the spirit of the people by 
povertv, than they fear enraging it by 
desperation 

It is a l evolution in the state of civiliza- 
tion that will gi\o peifection to the Revolu- 
tion of Fiance Already the conviction that 
go\ernment by representation is the true 
system of government is spreading itself 
fast m the world The leasoii ableness of it 
can be seen by all The justice of it makes 
itself felt even by its opposeis But when 
a system of emlization, gi owing out of 
that system of government, shall be so 
organized that not a man oi woman born 
m the Republic but shall inherit some 
means of beginning the world, and see be- 
fore them the certainty of escaping the 
miseries that untlei other governments ac- 
company old age, the Revolution of France 
will have an advocate and an ally m the 
heart of all nations 

An army of principles will penetrate 
where an army of soldiers cannot, it will 
succeed wlieze diplomatic management 
would fail it is neither the Rhine, the 
Channel, noi the ocean that can arrest its 
progress it will march on the horizon of 
the world, and it will conquer 


1743 « Thomas Jefferson « 1826 

THE EPITAPH on the shaft above Jefferson’s grave at Montxeello, 
Virginia — “Here was buried Thomas Jefferson, author of the Declaration of 
Independence, of the statute of Virginia for religious freedom, and father of 
the University of Virginia” — -was his own composition and thus may be said 
to sum up the three achievements of which he was most proud 

Born at Shadwell, Albemarle County, Virginia, April 13, 1743, he eame, 
on his father’s side, from prosperous yeomanry, and, on his mother’s side, from 
one of the first families of Virginia— the Randolphs* Graduated from William 
and Mary College m 1762, he successfully practiced law and was elected in 
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1769 to the House of Buigesses He mamed Martha Wavies Skelton m 1772 
Through this marnage and through his own mhentance, he was owner of about 
10,000 acres of land and over 100 slaves From an eaily age he showed an 
amazing veisatility He became a linguist, a student of history and literature, 
a collector of books and art objects, an inventor, and an amateur architect He 
was president of the American Philosophical Society from 1797 to 1815 and 
belonged to several European scientific societies A delegate to the Continental 
Congress m 1775, he was appointed on the committee charged with drafting 
the Declaration of Independence and composed this document He became a 
member of the Virginia Assembly m 1776, served one term as Governor of 
Virginia, and resigned this office shortly after being elected to a second term 
m 1780 He was a membei of Congress, minister to France 1785-1789, first 
Secretary of State of the United States 1790-1793, and Vice-president 1797-1801 
As leader of the so-called “Republican” party, he was the foe of Hamilton 
and the Federalists, who regarded him as a dangerous democratic radical under 
Fiench revolutionary influence He wms elected to the Presidency m the bittei 
campaign of 1800 and was re-elected m 1804 In 1803 he negotiated the Louisiana 
Purchase Retiring to Monticello m 1809, he brought about the establishment 
of the University of Virginia, which was chartered m 1819 He died at Monti- 
cello July 4, 1826 

Although Jefferson was the author of but one complete book, Notes on 
Virginia, 1781-82, he was one of the most influential of early American pub- 
licists and political thinkers, greatly m advance of his day m his attitudes 
toward a host of problems, from Negro slavery to education Many of his ideas 
received their best formulation m letters 

[The second and fourth of the following selections are from letters, respec- 
tively, to James Madison, January 30, 1787, and Gideon Granger, August 
13, 1800 The third selection is from a series of memoranda which he left at 
his death and which were first published under the title “Anas” m Vol IV of 
T J Randolph's Memoirs, 1829 The editors have provided two of these selections 
with titles ] 

DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE and equal station to which the laws of 
[1776] nature and of nature's God entitle them, 

a decent respect to the opimons of man- 
A DECLARATION by the Representatives kind requires that they should declare the 
of the United States of America in Gen- causes which impel them to the separation 
eral Congress assembled We hold these truths to be self-evident 

that all men are created equal, that they 
When in the course of human events it are endowed by their Creator with inherent 
becomes necessary for one people to dis- and inalienable rights; that among these 
solve the political bands which have con- are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi 
neeted them with another and to assume ness, that to secure these rights govern- 
among the powers of the earth the separate ments are instituted among men, deriving 
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then just powers from the consent of tlie 
governed, that whenevei airy foim of gov- 
ernment becomes destructive of these ends, 
it is the right of the people to alter or to 
abolish it, and to institute new government, 
Jaung its foundation on such pi maples 
and organizing its powcis in such form as 
to them shall seem most likely to effect 
their happiness Prudence indeed will dic- 
tate that governments long established 
should not be changed for light and tran- 
sient causes, and accordingly all experience 
hath shown that mankind aie moie dis- 
posed to suffer while evils aie sufferable 
than to right themselves by abolishing the 
forms to which they are accustomed But 
when a long tiam of abuses and usuipa- 
tions, begun at a distinguished period and 
pursuing invariably the same object, 
evinces a design to 1 educe them undei ab- 
solute despotism, it is their light, it is 
their dutv, to throw off such government 
and to piovido new guards foi then future 
seeunty Such has been the imtient suffei- 
ance of these colonies, and such is now the 
necessity which constiams them to ovpunge 
their fonnei systems of government The 
history of the piesent King of Great Brit- 
ain is a history of unremitting injuries 
and usurpations, among which appears no 
solitary tact to conti adict the uniform 
tenoi of the rest but all having m direct 
object the establishment of an absolute 
tyianny ovei these states To prove this 
let facts be submitted to a candid world, 
for the tiuth of which we pledge a faith 
yet unsullied by falsehood 

He has refused his assent to laws the 
most wholesome and necessary for the pub- 
lic good 

He has forbidden his governors to pass 
laves of immediate and pressing impor- 
tance, unless suspended m their operation 
till Ins assent should be obtained, and when 
so suspended, he has utterly neglected to 
attend to them. 

He has refused to pass other laws for 
the accommodation of large districts of 
people unless those people would relinquish 
the right of repiesentation m the legis- 


late e, a right inestimable to them, and 
formidable to tyrants only 

He has called together legislative bodies 
at places unusual, uncomfortable, and dis- 
tant from the depository of the public 
records, for the sole purpose of fatiguing 
them into compliance with his measures 
He has dissolved representative houses 
repeatedly and continually foi opposing 
wuth manly firmness his invasions on the 
light of the people 

He has lefused for a long time attei 
such dissolutions to cause others to be 
elected wheieby the legislative powcis in- 
capable of annihilation have returned to 
the people at large for then exercise, the 
state lemaming m the meantime exposed 
to all the dangers ot invasion from without 
and convulsions within 

He has endeavoicd to prevent the popu- 
lation of these states foi that pm pose 
obstructing the laws for natuialization ol 
foieigners, refusing to pass others to en- 
couiage then migrations hither, and rais- 
ing the conditions of new appropriations 
of lands 

He has suffered the administration of 
justice totallv to cease m some of these 
states, xef using his assent to laws for 
establishing judiciary powers 

He has made judges dependent on his 
will alone, for the tcnuie of their offices 
and the amount and payment of then 
salaries 

He has erected a multitude of new offices 
by a self-assumed power and sent Inthei 
swarms of officers to harass our people and 
eat out their substance 
He has kept among us, m times of peace, 
standing armies and ships of war without 
the consent of our legislatures 
He has affected to render the military 
independent of and superior to the civil 
power. 

He has combined with others to subject 
us to a jurisdiction foreign to our consti- 
tutions and unacknowledged by our laws, 
giving his assent to their acts of pretended 
legislation, for quartering large bodies 
of aimed troops among us, foi protecting 
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them a mock tnal fiom punishment for 
any muideis which they should commit on 
the inhabitants of these states, foi cutting 
oft oui hade with all parts of the world, 
foi imposing taxes on us without our con- 
sent, foi depriving us m many cases of 
the benefits of tnal b> jury, foi tiansport- 
mg us beyond seas to be tned foi pre- 
tended offenses , foi abolishing the free 
system of English laws m a neighboimg 
province, establishing therein an aibitraiy 
government and enlarging its boundaries 
so as to lender it at once an example and fit 
instrument foi mtioducmg the same abso- 
lute lule into these colonies, for taking 
away oui chaiteis, abolishing oui most 
valuable laws, and fundamentally the forms 
of our governments , foi suspending our 
own legislatures and declaung themselves 
invested with power to legislate foi us m 
all eases whatsoever 

He has abdicated government heie, with- 
drawing his governors, and declaring ns 
out of Ins allegiance and protection 

He has plundeied oui seas, ravaged our 
coasts, burnt oui towns, and destroyed the 
lives of our people 

He is at this time tiansportmg large 
ai nnes of foreign mercenaries to complete 
the works of death, desolation, and t> ranny 
aheady begun, with cn cumstanees of cruel- 
ty and perfidy unworthy the head of a 
civilized nation 

He has endeavored to bring on the in- 
habitants of our frontiers the merciless 
Indian savages, whose known rule of war- 
fare is an undistinguished destruction of 
all ages, sexes, and conditions of existence 

He has mated treasonable msimections 
of our fellow citizens, with the allurements 
of forfeiture and confiscation of our prop- 
erty 

He has constrained otheis, taken captive 
on the high seas, to bear arms against their 
country, to become the executioners of 
their friends and brethien, or to fall them- 
selves by then hands 

He has waged cruel war against human 
nature itself, violating its most sacred 
rights of life and liberty m the persons of 


distant people, who nevei offended him, 
captivating and canv mg them into slavery 
m another hemisphere, 01 to incur misera- 
ble deatli m their transpoitation thithei 
This puatical warfaie, the oppiobnum of 
infidel powers, is the wartaie of the 
Christian King of Great Bntam Deter- 
mined to keep open a maiket where men 
should be bought and sold, he has prosti- 
tuted his negative for suppiessmg every 
legislative attempt to piohibit or to re- 
stiam this execrable commerce, and that 
this assemblage of honors might want no 
fact of distinguished dye, he is now excit- 
ing those v ery people to rise m arms 
among us, and to purchase that liberty of 
which he has depnved them bv murdenng 
tlie people upon whom he also obtiuded 
them, thus pacing off former dimes com- 
mitted against the liberties of one people 
with dimes which he urged them to com- 
mit against the lives of another 

In every stage of these oppressions vve 
have petitioned for rediess in the most 
humble teims, our repeated petitions have 
been answered only b> repeated mjuiies 
A prince whose eharactei is thus marked 
by eveiy act which may define a tv rant is 
unfit to be the ruler of a people who mean 
to be fiee Future ages will scarce believe 
that the haidmess of one man adventures, 
within the short compass of twelve 3 ears 
onlv, to build a foundation so broad and 
undisguised foi tyranny over a people 
fostered and fixed 111 principles of free- 
dom 

N01 have we been w r antmg in attentions 
to our British brethren We have warned 
them from time to time of attempts by 
their legislature to extend an unwairanta- 
ble jurisdiction over these our states We 
have reminded them of the cn cumstanees 
of our emigration and settlement here, no 
one of wlueli could warrant so strange a 
pretension that these were effected at the 
expense of our own blood and treasure, un- 
assisted by the wealth or strength of Great 
Britain, that m constituting indeed our 
several forms of government, we had 
adopted a common kmg, theieby laving a 
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oundation for perpetual league and amity 
with them, but that submission to then 
Parliament was no part of our constitu- 
tion noi ever m idea, if history be credited , 
and we have appealed to their native jus- 
tice and magnanimity, as well as to the 
lies of oui common kindred, to disavow 
these usuipations which weio likely to 
inteiiupt oui connection and correspond- 
ence Thej too ka\e been deaf to the voice 
of justice and of consanguinity, and when 
occasions have been given them, by the 
regulai course of thou laws, of lomovmg 
from then councils the disturbers of oui 
harmony, they have by their fiee elections 
le-established them in powei At tins very 
time they are permitting then chief mag- 
l&tiate to send ovei not only solcheis of 
oui own blood, but Scotch and other for- 
eign meicenanes, to in\ade and destroy us 
These facts have given the last stab to 
agonizing affections, and manly spirit bids 
us to renounce forever these unfeeling 
hiothren We must endeavoi to forget oui 
foimer love for them, to hold them as we 
hold the icst of mankind enemies m war, 
m peace friends 

Wc might have been a free and a great 
people together, but a communication of 
grandeur and freedom, it seems, is below 
then dignity Be it so, since thev will have 
it the road to happiness and to gloiy is 
open to us too , we will climb it apart from 
them, and acquiesce in the necessity which 
denounces our eternal separation 1 

We therefore, the repiesentatives of the 
United States m Geneial Congress assem- 
bled m the name and by authonty of the 
good people of these states, reject and 
1 enounce all allegiance and subjection to 
the kings of Great Britain and all others 
who may heieafter claim by, through, or 
under them, we utterly dissoh e ail politi- 
cal connection which may heretofore have 
subsisted between us and the people or 
Parliament of Great Britain, and finally 
we do assert and declaie these colonies to 
be free and independent, and that as free 
and independent states they have full 
power to levy v ar, conclude peace, contract 


alliances, establish commoicc, and to do all 
other acts and things winch independent 
states may of light do And for the suppoit 
of this declaration we mutually pledge to 
each other our lives, our fortunes, and oui 
sacred honor 


DEMOCRACY AND INSURGENCY 
[1829 (wnifen 1T8TJ] 

I AM impatient to learn ^ oui senti- 
ments on the late tioubles m the Eastern 
States 1 So far as I have yet seen, they do 
not appear to threaten serious conse- 
quences Those States have suffeied bv 
the stoppage of the channels of their com- 
ma ce, which have not yet found otliei 
issues This must lendei money scarce, and 
make the people uneasy This uneasiness 
has pioduced acts absolute! \ unjustifiable, 
but I hope the} will pro\oko no seventies 
from their go\ernments A consciousness 
of those m power that their administration 
of the public affans has been honest, mav, 
peihaps, pioduee too great a degree of 
indignation, and those characters, wheiem 
feai predominates ovei hope, maj appre- 
hend too much from these instances of 
irregularity The} may conclude too hastily 
that nature has formed man insusceptible 
of any other government but that of force, 
a conclusion not founded m truth nor 
experience Societies exist under three 
forms, sufficiently distinguishable 1 With- 
out government, as among our Indians 
2 Under governments, wherein the will of 
every one has a just influence, as is the 
case m England, m a slight degree, and m 
our States, m a great one 3 Under gov- 
ernments of force, as is the case m all 
other monai clues, and m most of the 
othei republics To have an idea of the 
curse of existence under these last, they 
must be seen It is a government of wolves 
over sheep It is a problem, not clear m 

1 The reference is to Shads’ Rebellion 
against the Massachusetts state government 
ip 1786-7, 
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my mind, that the fiist condition is not 
the best But I believe it to be inconsistent 
with any gieat degree of population The 
second state has a great deal of good m it 
The mass o± mankind under that enjoys a 
piocious degree of liberty and happiness 
it has its evils, too, the principal of which 
is the tuibulence to which it is subject 
But weigh this against the oppressions of 
monaichy, and it becomes nothing Malo 
penculosam hbcr tatem quam quietam servi- 
i intern 2 Even this evil is productive of 
good It prevents the degeneracy of gov- 
ernment, and nourishes a general attention 
to the public afCaus I hold it that a little 
rebellion, now and then, is a good thing, 
and as necessary m the political world as 
storms m the physical Unsuccessful re- 
bellions, indeed, generally establish the en- 
croachments on the lights of the people, 
which have produced them An observation 
of this truth should lender honest republi- 
can governors so mild m their punishment 
of rebellions, as not to discourage them 
too mu cli It is a medicine nccessaiy foi 
the sound health of government 

DEMOCRACY AND LEADERSHIP 
[1829 (written 1818)] 

THE ALLIANCE between the States 
under the old Articles of Confedeiation, 
for the purpose of joint defence against 
the aggression of Great Britain, was found 
insufficient, as treaties of alliance geneially 
are, to enforce compliance with their mu- 
tual stipulations, and these, once fulfilled, 
that bond was to expire of itself, and each 
State to become sovereign and independent 
m all things Yet it could not hut occur to 
every one that these separate independ- 
encies, like the petty states of Greece, 
would be eternally at war with each other, 
and would become at length the mere 
partisans and satellites of the leading pow- 
ers of Europe All then must have looked 
forward to some further bond of union, 
which would insure eternal peace, and a 
political system of our own, independent 
of that of Europe. Whether ail should be 


consolidated into a single government, or 
each remain independent as to internal 
matters, and the whole foim a single nation 
as to what was foreign only, and whether 
that national government should be a mon- 
archy or lepublic, would of couise divide 
opinions, according to the constitutions, 
the habits, and the circumstances of each 
individual Some ofhceis of the army, as 
it has always been said and believed (and 
Steuben and Knox have been named as the 
leading agents)/ trained to monarchy by 
military habits, are understood to have pio- 
posed to General Washington to decide this 
great question bv the army before its dis- 
bandment, and to assume himself the 
crown on the assuiance of then support 
The indignation with which he is said to 
have scouted this parneide proposition was 
equally worthy of his virtue and wisdom 
The next effoit was (on suggestion of the 
same individuals, m the moment of their 
separation) the establishment of an heredi- 
tary order, under the name of the Cincin- 
nati, ready prepared by that distinction to 
be ingrafted into the future frame of gov- 
ernment, and placing General Washington 
still at their head The Geneial wrote to 
me on this subject, while 1 was m Congress 
at Annapolis, and an extract from m\ 
letter is inserted m 5th Marshall’s history, 
page 28 4 He afterwards called on me at 
that place, on his way to a meeting of the 
society, and after a whole evening of con- 
sultation, he left that place fully deter- 
mined to use all his endeavors foi its 
total suppression But he found it so 


2 Better hazardous liberty than, peaceful 
servitude. 

8 Frederick William, Baron von Steuben, 
1730-1794, was a Prussian- Amenean gen- 
eral, Henry Knox, 1750-1806, was a major 
general and served as secretary of wai 
1785-1795 

4 Jefferson refers to John Marshall’s The 
Life of George Washington , to 'which 
is prefixed an Introduction containing a 
Compendious View of the Colonies Planted 
by the English in the Continent of North 
America , which appeared m five volumes 
between 1804 and 1807 
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firmly riveted m the affections of the mem- 
beis that, strengthened as they happened 
to be by an adventitious occunence of the 
moment, he could effect no more than the 
abolition of its hei editary principle He 
called again on his return, and explained to 
me fully the opposition which had been 
made, the effect of the occui rence from 
Prance, and the difficulty with which its 
duiation had been limited to the lives of 
the present membeis Further details will 
be found among my papers, m his and my 
letters, and some m the Encyclopedie Me - 
thodique et Dictionnave d’Economie Po- 
litique, communicated by myself to M 
Meunier, its author, who had made the 
establishment of this society the ground, 
in that work, of a libel on our country 
The want of some authonty which should 
procuie justice to the public creditois, and 
an observance of tieaties with foieign na- 
tions, pioduced, some time after, the call 
of a convention of the States at Annapolis 
Although, at this meeting, a difference of 
opinion was evident on the question of a 
lepubliean or kingly government, yet, so 
general through the States was the senti- 
ment m favor of the former, that the 
friends of the lattei confined themselves to 
a course of obstruction only, and delay, to 
e\ erythmg proposed , they hoped that noth- 
ing being done, and all things going from 
bad to worse, a kingly government might 
be usiuped, and submitted to by the peo- 
ple, as better than anarchy and wars in- 
ternal and external, the certain conse- 
quences of the present want of a general 
government The effect of their manoeuvres, 
with the defective attendance of deputies 
from the States, resulted m the measure 
of calling a more general convention, to 
be held at Philadelphia At this, the same 
party exhibited the same practices, and 
with the same views of preventing a gov- 
ernment of concord, which they foresaw 
would he republican, and of forcing 
through anarchy their way to monarchy 
But the mass of that convention was too 
honest, too wise, and too steady, to be 
baffled and misled by their manoeuvres. 


One of these was a form of government 
proposed by Colonel Hamilton, which 
would have been m fact a compiomise be- 
tween the two parties of loyaiism and 
lepubhcamsm According to this, the ex- 
ecutive and one bianch of the legislature 
were to he during good behavior, le for 
life, and the governors of the States were 
to be named by these two permanent or- 
gans This, howevei, was rejected, on which 
Hamilton left the Convention, as desperate, 
and nevei returned again until neai its 
final conclusion These opinions and efforts, 
secret or avowed, of the advocates for 
monarchy, had begotten great jealousy 
flnough the States generally, and this jeal- 
ousy it was which excited the strong op- 
position to the conventional constitution , a 
jealousy which yielded at last only to a gen- 
eral deteimmation to establish certain 
amendments as bainers against a govern- 
ment eithei monarchical or consolidated In 
what passed through the whole period of 
these conventions, I have gone on the infor- 
mation of those w r ho were members of 
them, being absent myself on my mission 
to France 

I returned from that mission m the 
first year of the new government, having 
landed in Virginia in December, 1789, and 
proceeded to New Yoik in Mai eh, 1790, 
to entei on the office of Secretary of State 
Heie, certainly, 1 found a state of things 
which, of all I had evei contemplated, I 
the least expected I had left France in the 
first yeai of its revolution, in the fervor 
of natural rights, and zeal for reformation 
My conscientious devotion to these rights 
could not be heightened, but it had been 
aroused and excited by daily exercise The 
President received me cordially, and my 
colleagues and the circle of principal citi- 
zens apparently with welcome The courte- 
sies of dinner parties given me, as a 
stranger newly ai nved among them, placed 
me at once m their familiar society But I 
cannot describe the wonder and mortifica- 
tion with which the table conversations 
filled me Politics were the chief topic, and 
a preference of kingly over republican 


4 
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government was evidently the favonte sen- 
timent An apostate I could not be, noi yet 
a hypocrite, and I found myself, tor the 
most pait, the only advocate on the repub- 
lican side of the question, unless among 
the guests there chanced to be some mem- 
ber of that party fiom the legislative 
Houses Hamilton’s financial system had 
then passed It had two objects 1st, as a 
puzzle, to exclude popular under standing 
and inquiry, 2nd, as a machine for the 
corruption of the legislature, for he avowed 
the opinion that man could be governed 
by one of two motives only, force or 
interest, force, he observed, m this country 
was out of the question, and the interests, 
therefore, of the members must bo laid 
hold of, to keep the legislative in unison 
with the executive And with griot and 
shame it must be acknowledged that his 
machine was not without effect, that even 
m this, the birth of our government, some 
membeis were found sordid enough to bend 
their duty to then interests, and to look 
after personal rather than public good 


FROM A LETTER TO 
GIDEON GRANGER 
[1829] 

Montieello, August 13, 1800 

DEAR SIR — I received with great pleas- 
ure your favor of June 4th, and am much 
comforted by the appearance of a change 
of opinion m jour State, foi though we 
may obtain, and I believe shall obtain, a 
majonty m the Legislature of the United 
States, attached to the preservation of the 
federal Constitution according to its obvi- 
ous principles, and those on which it was 
known to be received, attached equally to 
the piesorvation to the States of those 
rights unquestionably remaining with them ; 
fnencls to the freedom of religion, freedom 
of the press, trial by jury and to econom- 
ical government; opposed to standing ar- 
mies, paper systems, wai, and all connec- 
tion, other than commerce, with am foreign 


nation, in short, a majontv firm m all 
those pimciiiles which we have espoused 
and the federalists have opposed uni- 
formly, still, should the whole body of 
New England continue m opposition to 
these principles of government, either 
knowing lv or through delusion, our gov- 
ernment will be a voiy uneasy one It can 
never be hannonious and solid, while so 
lespeetable a poition of its citizens suppoit 
pi maples which go dnectly to a change of 
the fedeial Constitution, to sink the State 
governments, consolidate them into one, 
and to monaichi7e that Oui country is too 
large to have all its affans dnccted by a 
single government Public seivants at such 
a distance, and from under the eve of then 
constituents, must, fiom the circumstance 
of distance, be unable to administer and 
oveilook all the details necessary foi the 
good government of the citizens, and the 
same encumstanee, by rendering detection 
impossible to their constituents, will invite 
the public agents to corruption, plunder, 
and waste And I do venly believe that if 
the principle were to prevail of a common 
law being m force m the United States 
(which principle possesses the Geneial 
Government at once of all the powers of 
the State governments, and reduces ns to 
a single consolidated government), it would 
become the most corrupt government on 
the earth You have seen the practises by 
which the public servants have been able 
to cover their conduct, or, wheie that 
could not be done, delusions by winch 
they have v armshed it for the eye of then 
constituents What an augmentation of the 
field foi jobbing, speculating, plundenng, 
ofhee-buildmg and office-hunting would be 
produced by an assumption of all the 
State powexs into the hands of the General 
Government 1 The true thorny of our Con- 
stitution is suiely the wisest and best, that 
the States are independent as to ev ery thing 
withm themselves, and united as to every- 
thing respecting foieign nations Let the 
General Government be reduced to foreign 
concerns only, and let our affairs be dis- 
entangled from those of nil other nations, 
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e\copt as to commerce, winch the mei chants 
will manage the bettei, the more they are 
left free to manage for themselves, and 
onr General Government may be reduced to 
a very simple organization, and a veiy 
^inexpensive one, a few plain duties to be 
perfoimed by a few servants But I le- 
peat, that tins simple and economical mode 
of government can ne\ei be secured, if the 
New England States continue to support 
the conti ary system I io]oice, thcietore, m 
every appearance of then icturnmg to 
those pi maples which I had always im- 
agined to be almost innate m them 

INAUGURATION ADDRESS 

[ 1801 ] 

FRIENDS and Fellow Citizens Called 
upon to undeitake the duties of the first 
executive office of oui country, I avail my- 
self of the piesence of that poition of my 
iellow citizens winch is lieie assembled, to 
express my giatoful thanks foi the favor 
with which they have been pleased to look 
towards me, to dcclaio a smeeie conscious- 
ness that the task is above my talents, and 
that I appioaeh it with those anxious and 
awful presentiments winch the greatness of 
the charge and the weakness of my powers 
so justly inspire A using nation, spread 
over a wide and fuutful land, traversing 
all the seas with the rich productions of 
their industry, engaged m commerce with 
nations who feel power and forget right, 
advancing rapidlj to destinies bejond the 
reach of mortal eye — when I contemplate 
these ti unseen dent objects, and see the 
honor, the happiness, and the hopes of 
tins beloved country committed to the 
issue and the auspices of this day, I 
sin ink fiom the contemplation, and humble 
myself before the magnitude of the under- 
taking Utterly indeed should I despair, did 
not the presence of man} whom I here see 
lemmd me, that m the other high authori- 
ties provided by our Constitution, I shall 
find resources of wisdom, of virtue, and 
of zeal, on which to rely under all diffi- 


culties To you, then, gentlemen, who are 
charged with the sovereign functions of 
legislation, and to those associated with 
you, I look with encouragement for that 
guidance and support which may enable us 
to steer with safety the vessel m which we 
aie all embaiked amidst the conflicting 
elements of a tioublod woilcl 
During the contest of opinion thiough 
which we have passed, the animation ot 
discussions and of excitions has sometimes 
worn an aspect which might impose on 
strangers unused to think fioely and to 
speak and to wnte what they think, but 
this being now decided by the von e of the 
nation, enounced according to the rules of 
the Constitution, all will, of course, anange 
themselves undei the will of the law, and 
unite in common off oils foi the common 
good All, too, will boai m mind this 
sacied principle, that though the will of 
the majority is in all cases to prevail, that 
will, to be rightful, must be reasonable, 
that the minority possess then equal lights, 
which equal laws must piotect, and to 
violate would be oppression Let us, then, 
fellow ntizons, unite with one heait and 
one mind Let us restore to social inter- 
course that harmony and affection without 
which liberty and even life itself are but 
dreaiy things And let us reflect that hav- 
ing banished from oui land that religious 
intolerance under which mankind so long 
bled and suffered, we have jet gained little 
if we countenance a political intolerance 
as despotic, as wicked, and capable of as 
bitter and bloody persecutions Dunng the 
throes and convulsions of the ancient world, 
during the agonizing spasms of infuriated 
man, seeking through blood and slaughter 
his long-lost liberty, it was not wonderful 
that the agitation of the billows should 
reach even this distant and peaceful shore, 
that tins should be more felt and feared by 
some and less by others, that this should 
divide opinions as to measures of safety* 
But every difference of opinion is not a 
difference of principle We have called by 
different names bietliren ot the same prin- 
ciple We are all republicans, we are all 
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federalists It there be any among us who 
would wish to dissolve this Union 01 to 
change its republican foim, let them stand 
midi stm bod as monuments of the safety 
with which enor 01 opinion may be tol- 
erated wdieie reason is left tree to combat it 
1 know, indeed, that some honest men fear 
that a republican go\ omment cannot be 
strong, that this government is not strong 
enough But would the honest patriot, in 
the full tide of successtul experiment, aban- 
don a government which has so far kept us 
free and firm, on the thcoietic and vision- 
ary fear that this government, the world’s 
best hope, may bv possibility want energy 
to pieserve itself ? I trust not I believe this, 
on the contrary, the strongest government 
on earth I belreve it the only one where 
every man, at the call of the law, would 
fly to the standard of the law, and would 
meet invasions of the public order as his 
own personal concern Sometimes it is 
said that man cannot be trusted with the 
government of himself Can he, then, be 
trusted wnth the government of others^ Or 
have we found angels in the form of kings 
to govern him? Let history answer this 
question 

Let us, then, with courage and confidence 
pursue our own federal and republican 
principles, our attachment to our union 
and representative government Kindly sep- 
arated by nature and a wide ocean from 
the exterminating havoc of one quarter of 
the globe, too high-minded to endure the 
degradations of the others, possessing a 
chosen country, with room enough for our 
descendants to the hundredth and thou- 
sandth generation , entertaining a due 
sense of our equal right to the use of our 
own faculties, to the acquisitions of our 
own industry, to honor and confidence from 
our fellow citizens, resulting not from birth 
but from our actions and their sense of 
themj enlightened by a benign religion, 
professed, indeed, and practiced m various 
forms, yet all of them inculcating honesty, 
truth, temperance, giatitude, and the love 
of man, acknowledging and adoring an 
overruling Providence, which by all its 


dispensations pioics that it delights m the 
happiness of man heie and Ins gi eater 
happiness hereafter, with all these bless- 
ings, what moie is necessaiy to make us a 
happy and a prosperous people ^ Still one 
thing more, fellow citizens — a wise and 
frugal government, which shall restrain 
men from injuring one another, shall leave 
them otherwise free to regulate their own 
piu suits of nidnsti^ and improvement, and 
shall not take from the mouth of labor the 
bread it has earned This is the sum of 
good government, and this is necessary to 
close the circle of our felicities 
About to enter, fellow citizens, on the 
exercise of duties which comprehend every- 
thing dear and valuable to you, it is proper 
you should understand what I deem the 
essential principles of our government, and 
consequently those which ought to shape 
its administration I will compress them 
within the narrowest compass they will 
bear, stating the general principle, but not 
all its limitations Equal and exact justice 
to all men, of whatev er state or persuasion, 
religious or political, peace, commerce, and 
honest friendship, with all nations, entan- 
gling alliances with none, the support of 
the state governments m all their rights, 
as the most competent administrations for 
our domestic concerns and the surest bul- 
warks against anti-republican tendencies, 
the preservation of the General Govern- 
ment m its whole constitutional vigor, as 
the sheet anchor of our peace at home and 
safety abroad, a jealous care of the right 
of election by the people — a nnld and safe 
corrective of abuses which are lopped by 
the sword of revolution where peaceable 
remedies are unprovided, absolute acqui- 
escence m the decisions of the majority — 1 
the vital principle of republics, from which 
is no appeal but to force, the vital principle 
and immediate parent of despotism, a well- 
disciplmed militia — our best reliance in 
peace and for the first moments of war, 
till regulars may relieve them, the su- 
premacy of the civil over the military 
authority, economy m the public expense, 
that labor may be lightly burdened, the 
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honest payment of oui debts and sacred 
preservation of the public faith, encour- 
agement of agriculture, and of commeice 
a& its handmaid, the diffusion of informa- 
tion and arraignment of all abuses at the 
bar of public leason, freedom of religion, 
freedom of the press, and freedom of 
pel son under the protection of the habeas 
coipuSj and trial by juries impartially 
selected— these principles form the bright 
constellation winch has gone before us, 
and guided our steps through an age of 
revolution and reformation The wisdom of 
our sages and blood of our lieioos have 
been devoted to their attainment They 
should be the creed of oui political faith, 
the text of civil instruction, the touchstone 
by which to ti> the services of those we 
trust, and should we wander fiom them m 
moments of error or alarm, let us hasten 
to retrace our steps and to regain the road 
which alone leads to peace, liberty, and 
safety 

I repan, then, fellow citizens, to the 
post you have assigned me With experi- 
ence enough m subordinate olhces to have 
seen the difficulties of this, the greatest of 
all, I have learned to expect that it will 
larely fall to the lot of imperfect man to 
retire from this station with the reputation 
and the favor which bring him into it 
Without pretensions to that high confidence 
you leposed m oui hist and great revolu- 


tionaiy character, whose preeminent sei\- 
lces had entitled him to the first place 111 his 
countiv’s love, and destined for him the 
fanest page m the volume ot faithful 
history, I ask so much confidence only as 
ma\ give firmness and effect to the legal 
administration of your affans I shall often 
go wrong thiough defect of judgment 
When light, I shall often he thought wiong 
by those whose positions will not command 
a view of the whole ground 1 ask your 
indulgence for m) own errois, which will 
never be intentional, and youi support 
against the eirors of others who may con- 
demn what they would not it seen in all 
its parts The approbation implied by 
your suffiage is a great consolation to me 
foi the past , and my future solicitude 
will be to retain the good opinion of those 
who have bestowed it in advance, to con- 
ciliate that of others hy doing thorn all the 
good m my powei, and to he instrumental 
to the happiness and fioedom of all 

Rel)mg, then, on the patronage of xour 
good will, I advance with obedience to the 
work, lead) to retire from it whenever you 
become sensible how much bettoi choice it 
is m your power to make And maj that 
Infinite Power which rules the destinies of 
the umveise lead oiu councils to what is 
best, and give them a favoiable issue for 
your peace and prosperrty 


1752 ~ Philip Freneau ~ i832 


THESE SELECTIONS represent different phases of Freneau as a political 
poet In “A Political Litany,” he is a fiery propagandist of the American Revolu- 
tion His devotion to the “radicalism” of Paine and Jefferson in the 1790s is 
shown m the other preees 

[The selections are taken, respectively, from the editions of 1809, 1795, 
and 1815 Other selections from Freneau will be found m Book I, Parts 1 
and 2 ] 
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A POLITICAL LITANY 
[1786(1773)] 

Libeia Nos, Domme — Deliver Us, 0 Lord, 
not only fiom Bufish Dependence, 
but also, 

Fiom a junto that labour with absolute 
power, 

Whose schemes disappointed have made 
them look soux, 

Fiom the loids of the council, who tight 
against freedom, 

Who still follow on where delusion shall 
lead them 

Prom the group at St James’s, who slight 
oiu petitions, 5 

And fools that are waiting for fiuther 
submissions — 

Fiom a nation whose manners are rough 
and se\eie, 

From scoun diets and xascals, — do keep us 
all clear 

Fiom pirates sent out by command of the 
king 

To murder and plunder, but never to 
swing, 10 

Fiom Wallace and Greaves , and Vipers 
and Roses, 1 

Who, if heaven pleases, we’ll give bloody 
noses 

From the valiant Dunmore, with his crew 
of banditti, 

Who plunder Virginians at Williamsburg 
city, 

From hot-headed Montague , mighty to 
swear, 15 

The little fat man, with his pietty white 
han 2 

From bishops m Bntam, who butchcis are 
grown, 

From slaves, that would die for a smile 
from the throne, 

From assemblies that vote against Congress 
proceedings , 

("Who now see the fruit of their stupid 
misleadnigs ) 20 


From Tiyun the might}, who flies from our 
city, 

And swelled with importance disdains the 
committee 

(But since he is pleased to proclaim us his 
foes, , 

What the dcwil caie wc where the devil he 
goes ) 3 

From the caititt, Loid Nojth, who would 
bind us m chains, 25 

Fiom a lo^y il King Log, with his tooth- 
full of bi aius, 

Who di earns, and is ecu tain (when taking a 
nap) 

He has conquered our lands, as the> lay 
on Ins map 4 

Fiom a kingdom that bullies, and hectors, 
and swears, 

We send ipi to heaven our wishes and 

piayezs 30 

That we, disunited, mav fzeemen be still, 

And Britain go on — to be damned if she 
will 


ON MR PAINE’S RIGHTS OF MAN 
[1793] 

Thus briefly sketched the sacred RIGHTS 
OF MAN, 

How inconsistent with the ROYAL PLAN f 
Which foi itseli exclusive honom craves, 

1 These aie references to captains and 
ships m the Bntish navy on the American 
coast 

2 Lord Dumnoie, 1732-1809, was gov- 
ernor of Virginia, John Montagu, 4th 
Earl of Sandwich, 1718-1792, was a Brit- 
ish statesman active m American affairs 

3 William Trvon, governor of North Cai- 
olma, whose harsh treatment of his rebel- 
lious subjects was sanctioned by the Brit- 
ish government 

4 Lord North, 1732-1792, was prime min- 
ister 1770-1782, King Log was made king 
of the fiogs m one of Aesop’s fables by 
an act of Jupiter* when the frogs discov- 
oi ed Ins true natiuc, Jupiter had to send 
them anothei king, thus Fieneau stigma- 
tizes Geoige the Thud 
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Where some are masters born, and millions 
slav es 

With what contempt must evei} eve look 
down 5 

On that base, childish bauble called a 
a own , 

The gilded bait, that lures the ciowd, to 
come, 

Bow down their necks, and meet a slavish 
doom , 

The source ol halt the imsenes men en- 
duie 

The quack that kills them, while it seems 
to euie 10 

Roused by the REASON ot Ins manly 
page, 

Once moie shall PAINE a listening w T orld 
engage 

Fiom Reason’s source, a bold refoim he 
bungs, 

In raising up mankind, he pulls down 
kings, 

Who, souice of discoid, pations of all 
wiong, 15 

On blood and muider have been led too 
long 

Hid iiom the world, and tutoied to be 
base, 

The cuise, the scourge, the lum of oui 
race, 

Then’s was the task, a dull designing few, 

To shackle beings that they scarcely 
knew, 20 

Who made this globe the residence of 
slaves, 

And built their thrones on systems formed 
by knaves 

— Advance, bright years, to work their 
final fall, 

And haste the period that shall crush them 
all 

Who, that has read and scann’d the 
historic page 25 

But glows, at every line, with kindling 
rage, 

To see h> them the lights of men aspersed, 

Freedom restrain’d, and Nature’s lavy re- 
versed, 

Men, ranked with beasts, by monarch* 
will’d away, 


OF THINGS 

And bound voung tools, or madmen to 
obev 10 

Now dm on to wais, and now oppressed 
at home, 

Compelled m ciowds o’er distant seas to 
loam, 

From India’s dimes the plundeied pn/o 
to bring 

To glad the strumpd, oi to glut the king 
COLUMBIA, hail 1 immoital be Ihv 
leign Ij 

Without a king, we till the smiling plain, 

Without a king, we Iran* the unbounded 
sea, 

And trallic lound the globe, through eadi 
degiee. 

Each loieign dime our honour’d flag re- 
vel es, 

Winch asks no monarch, to support the 
STARS 40 

Without a ling, the laws maintain then 
swa}, 

While honour bids each generous heart 
obey 

Be ouis the task tin* ambitious to restiam, 

And tins gieat lesson teach — that kings are 
vam, 

That waning realms to certain ruin 
haste, 45 

That lungs subsist by wax, and wars are 
waste 

So shall our natron, form’d on Virtue’s 
plan, 

Remain the guardian of the Rights of 
Man, 

A vast Republic, famed through every 
clime, 

Without a king, to see the end of tune, 50 


REFLECTIONS ON THE MUTABILITY 
OF THINGS 
[1809 (1798)3 

The time is approaching, denv it who nmy, 
The da>s are not very remote, 

When the pageant that glitter’d for many 
a day, 

On the stieam oi oblivion will float 
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The times aie advancing when matters 
will tin n, 5 

And some, who are now m the shade 
And pelted b\ malice, oi tieated with 
scorn, 

Will pay, m com that was paid 

The time it will be, when the people 
aioused, 

Eoi better aiiangemcnts piepaie, 10 
And firm to the cause, that of old they 
espoused, 

Their steady attachment declare 

When tyrants wall shrink from the face of 
the day, 

Oi, if Hie} pies ume to lemam, 

To the tune oi jwceau, a solo will play, 15 

And lower the loyalty strain 

When government fauns to flatter v’s piess 

Will halt on then way from afai, 


And people will laugh at the comical diess 
Ot iho knights oi the gaiter and 
star 20 

When a mo natch, new fangled, with law- 
yoi and scribe, 

In pinto will cease to convene, 

Oi take hom old England a pitiful bnbe, 
To pampei his “highness seiene,” 

When vntue and ment will have a fair 
chance 25 

The loaves and the fishes to shaie, 

And Jejfetbun, you to youi station advance, 
The man from the president's chan 

When honesty, honor, experience, ap- 
piovecl, 

No moio m disgiace wall letne, 30 
When fops fiom the places of trust aie 
removed 

And tlie leadeis of faction retire 


use ~ TheAnarchiad ~ 1737 

SUGGESTED by The Rolhad, an English satmc poem directed at the 
Tones, The Anaichiad, a mock-heroic castigation of demagogueiy r m America, 
was punted between October 26, 1786, and September 13, 1787, m twelve in- 
stallments m The New Haven Gazette , and the Connecticut Magazine It was 
the work of four of the famous “Connecticut Wits,” David Humphreys, 1752- 
1818, Lemuel Hopkins, 1750-1801, Joel Barlow, 1754-1812, and John Trumbull 
[The authorship of the following selection, taken from the fourth install- 
ment, is uncertain The title has been supplied by the present editors The text 
is based on that of the 1861 reprint of The Anarchtad , edited by Luther G 
Riggs ] 


INTERREGNUM 

[1787] 

Bow low, ye heavens, and all yo lands, 
draw near, 

The voice prophetic of great Anarch hear! 
Erom Eastern climes, by light and ordoi 
driven, 


To me, by fate, this Western woild was 
givhi , 

My standard rear’d, the realm imperial 
rules, 5 

The last asylum for my knaves and fools 
Here shall my best and brightest empne 
rise, 

Wild not reign, and discoid greet the skies 
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Awake, my chosen sons, in folly biuv e, 

Stab Independent e ’ dame o’ei Fu odom’s 
gia\e f 10 

Sing choral songs, while conq'nng mobs 
advance, 

And blot the debls to Holland, Spain, and 
Fiance — 

Till mm come, with fno, and swoid, and 
blood, 

And men shall ask where >oui lepublic 
stood 


Tlnice liappv race’ how blest are discord's 
lioim f 15 

Blest while tliev know what anaichy is 
thens 

Blest w lnle thev teel to them alone 'tis 
gi\en 

To know no so\oieign, neither law noi 
Hea\ en 

From all mankind, by traits peculiai 
know n, 

By frauds and lies distinguish'd for mine 
own, 20 

Wondei ot worlds’ like whom, to mortal 
ev es, 

None e'oi liave risen, and none e'er shall 
rise! 


Lo, the poor Bnton, who, corrupted, sold, 
Bees God m courts, oi hears him chink in 
gold 

Whose soul, proud empire oft has taught 
to stray 25 

Far as the Western woild, and gates of 
day, 

Though plagu'd with debts, with rage of 
conquest curst, 

Tn rags and tender-acts he puts no trust, 
But m the public weal his own foigets, 
Finds heaven for him who pa\s the na- 
tion's debts, 30 

A heaven like London, his fond fancy 
makes, 

Of nectar'd porter and ambrosial steaks 

Not so, Columbia, shall thy sons be known 
To prize the public weal above their own; 


In huth and ■justice least, as last m 
birth, 15 

Then race shall grow, a by- word through 
the earth 

Long skill’d to a<t the lijporntie pait, 
Gia<o on the brow, and knav'iv at the 
heait, 

Poiloim then iiauds with sanctimonious 
in, 

Despise good uoiks, and balance sms b\ 
piaDi — 40 

Foisw r car the public debt, the public cause. 
Cheat heaven with forms, and earth with 
tender-laws, 

And lea\e the empire, at its latest groan, 
To woik salvation out bv faith alone 

Bebohl the leign of anaichy, begun, 45 
And halt the business of confusion done 
Fiom hell’s daik caverns discoid sounds 
alarms, 

Blows hex loud trump, and calls my Shays 
to arms, 

O’ei half the land the desperate not luns, 
And maddening mobs assume their rustv 
guns 50 

From councils feeble, holder faction grows, 
The danng corsans, and the savage foes, 
O'ei Western wilds, the tawiry bands allied, 
Insult the States of weakness and of pride, 
Once friendly realms, unpaid each gen- 
erous loan, 55 

Wait to divide and share them for then 
own 

Now sinks the public mind, a death-like 
sleep 

O’ei all the toipid limbs begins to creep, 
By dull degrees decays the vital heat, 

The blood forgets to flow, the pulse to 
beat , 60 

The poweis of life, m mimic death with- 
drawn, 

Closed the fixed eyes with one expiring 
yawn, 

Exposed in state, to wait the funeral hour, 
Lie the pale relics of departed power, 
While conscience, harrowing up their souls, 
with dread, 65 
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Then ghost of empire stalks without a 
head 

No more stands forth to eho<k the using 
feud, 

Then ait at DEFENDER of the public 
good, 

Retned, in vain his siglis then fate deplore, 

He heais, unmo\ed, the distant tempest 
roai , 70 

No more to save a realm, diead GREENE 
appeals, 

Their second hope, prime object of my 
feais, 

Ear in the south, fxom his pale body 
uven, 

The deathful angel wings his soul to 
heaven 1 


Here shall I reign, unbounded and 
alone, 75 

Nor men, nor demons, shake my baseless 
throne, 

Till comes the day — but late, oh, may it 
spnng — 

When their tumultuous mobs shall ask a 
king , 

A king, m wrath, shall heaven, vindictive 
send, 

And my confusion and my empiie end 80 


1 The reference is to Nathanael Greene, 
American Revolutionary major geneial, 
1742-1786, prevented by death from as- 
suming the leadership which the authors 
assume Washington had permanently re- 
linquished when he retired to private life 
at the close of the Revolution 


1757 ~ Alexander Hamilton ~ iso4 

BORN m the island of Nevis January 11, 1757, Hamilton came to New 
York m 1772 and entered King’s College, now Columbia University, the fol- 
lowing year His aiistocratic manner and precocious intellect won him friends 
easily He achieved even wider influence by writing two pamphlets against 
a critic of Congress, now known to be Samuel Seabuiy, who signed himself 
“A Westchester Faimei ” Hamilton’s pamphlets were A Full Vindication of the 
Measures of Congress, 1774, and The Farmer Refuted , 1775 During the Revo- 
lution, Hamilton served as an artillery captain and as secretary on Washington’s 
staff 

Hamilton married Elizabeth Schuyler m 1780 Becoming a lawyer and a 
member of Congress, he was soon regarded as a great political leader He 
was a delegate to the Constitutional Convention of 1787 and, when it com- 
pleted its work, joined with James Madison and John Jay m writing The 
Federalist papers The three collaborators produced a total of eighty-five of 
these papeis or short essays, which appeared m the New York Independent 
Journal for se\en months beginning with the October 27, 1787, issue They 
occupy an important place m American political literature as the earliest 
extensrv e exposition of the Constitution 

Appointed Secretary of the Treasury m September, 1789, Hamilton shaped 
the destinies of the new nation with his Report on Public Credit and Report 
on a National Bank , both 1790, and Repot t on Manufactures , 1791 Advocate 
of a strong centralized government which would foster trade and industry 
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and achieve national order and power, Hamilton was a toe ot the decentraliza- 
tion deal to agrarians as well as to msuigency in the name of the common man 
and an international policy concerned moie with ideological consistency than 
with what was best toi the United States Resigning as Secretary^ of the 
Tieasuiy m 1795, Hamilton devoted hnnselt to the law and to political in- 
ti igue in behalf oi the Fedeialist Paity He was shot by Aaion Bun in a duel, 
July 11, 1804, and died m New York the following day Of the histoncal novels 
based on Ins eareei, one of the best is Gertiude Athei ton’s The Conqueioi, 
1902 

[The first of the following selections is fiom The Fedeialist, No VI, and the 
second is fiom a letter to Edward Carnngton, May 26, 1792 Titles have been 
supplied by the editors ] 


TOWARD A CONFEDERATIVE 
REPUBLIC 
[1787] 

A MAN must be far gone m Utopian spec- 
ulations who can senousiy doubt that, if 
these States should either be wholly dis- 
united, or only united m paitial confed- 
eracies, the subdiMsions into which they 
might be thrown w r ould have frequent and 
violent contests with each other To pre- 
sume a want of motives for such contests 
as an aigument against their existence, 
would be to forget that men are ambi- 
tious, vindictive, and rapacious To look 
for a continuation of harmony between a 
number of independent, unconnected sov- 
eieignties m the same neighborhood, would 
be to disiegard the umfoim eouise of hu- 
man events, and to set at defiance the 
accumulated experience of ages 
The causes of hostility among nations 
are innmneiable There aie some which 
have a general and almost constant opera- 
tion upon the collective bodies of society 
Of this description aie the love of power 
or the desire of pie-emmence and do- 
minion — the jealousy of power, or the 
desire of equality and safety There are 
otheis which have a more circumscribed 
though an equally operative influence with- 
in their spheres Such aie the rivalships 
and competitions of commerce between 
commercial nations And there are others, 


not less numerous than either of the for- 
mer, which take their ongm entirely m 
pn\ate passions, an the attachments, en- 
mities, interests, hopes, and fears of lead- 
ing mdmduals m the communities of 
which they are membeis Men of this class, 
whether the favontes of a king oi of a 
people, have m too man} instances abused 
the confidence they possessed, and assum- 
ing the pretext o± some public motive, ha\e 
not scrupled to sacrifice the national tran- 
quillity to personal advantage or personal 
gratification 

The celebrated Policies, m compliance 
with the resentment of a prostitute , 1 at the 
expense of much of the blood and treasure 
of his countrymen, attacked, vanquished, 
and destioyed the city of the Sammanh 
The same man, stimulated by private pique 
agamst the Megarensians, another nation 
of Gieeee, or to avoid a prosecution with 
which he was threatened as an accomplice m 
a supposed theft of the statuary of Phidias , 2 
oi to get rid of the accusations prepared to 
be bi ought agamst him for dissipating the 
funds of the state rn the purchase of pop- 
ularity, or from a combination of all these 


1 Aspasm, vide Plutarch's Life of Panel as 
—Hamilton's note 

2 Phidias was supposed to have stolen 
some public gold, wnth the connivance of 
Pericles, foi the embellishment of the statue 
of Miner va— Hamilton's note Statuary 
here means sculptor 
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causes, was the piimitiye authoi of that 
famous and fatal wai, distinguished m the 
(xiecian annals b} the name of the Pe- 
loponnesian Wai, which, after various 
vicissitudes, mteimissions, and renewals, 
terminated in the nun of the Athenian 
commonwealth 

The ambitious caidmal, who was pnme 
minister to Henry VIII, permitting his 
\amty to aspne to the triple crown, enter- 
tained hopes of succeeding in the acquisi- 
tion of that splendid puze b;y the influence 
of the Empeioi Chailes V To secure the 
favoi and interest of this enterprising and 
poweiful monaieh, he precipitated Eng- 
land into a wai with Eiance, contrary to 
the plainest dictates of policy, and at the 
hazard of the safety and independence, as 
well of the kingdom ovei w hich he presided 
by Ins counsels, as of Europe m general 
Foi if theie ever was a soveieign who bid 
fair to lealize the pioject of universal 
monarchy, it was the Empeioi Charles V, 
of whose mtiigues Wolsey "was at once the 
instrument and the dupe 

The influent e which the bigotry of one 
female, the petulance of another, and the 
cabals of a third, 3 had m the contemporary 
policy, fei meats, and pacifications, of a 
considerable pait of Europe, are topics 
that have been too often descanted upon 
not to be generally known 

To multiply examples of the agency of 
personal considerations in the production 
of great national events, eithei foieign 01 
domestic, according to their direction, 
would he an unnecessary waste of time 
Those who have but a superficial acquaint- 
ance with the sources fiom which they are 
to be drawn, will themselves recollect a 
variety of instances , and those who have a 
tolerable knowledge of human nature will 
not stand m need of such lights, to form 
then opinion either of the reality or ex- 
tent of that agency* Perhaps, however, a 
reference, tending to illustrate the general 
principle, may with propnety be made to 
a case which has lately happened among 
ourselves* If Shays had not been a des- 
perate debt or 3 it is much to be doubted 


whether Massachusetts would have been 
plunged into a civil war 4 

But notwithstanding the concurring tes- 
timony of experience, m this paiticulai, 
theic aie still to he found visionary 01 
designing men, who stand ready to ad\ ocate 
the paiadox of perpetual jieace between 
the States, though dismembered and alien- 
ated from each othei The genius of re- 
publics (say they ) is pacific, the spnit 
of commcice lias a tendency to soften the 
manners of men, and to extinguish those 
inflammable humors which have so often 
kindled into yvais Commeieial republics, 
like ouis, will never be disposed to yvaste 
themsohes m lumous contentions with 
each othei They will be governed by mu- 
tual interest, and yvill cultnate a spirit of 
mutual amity and concord 

Is it not (w T e ina^ ask these piojectors 
m politics) the tine interest of all nations 
to cultivate the same benevolent and philo- 
sophic spmt ^ If this be their true interest, 
haye they in fact puisued it® Has it not, 
on the contiaiv, lmanablj been found 
that momentary jiassions, and immediate 
interests, ha\ e a more active and imperious 
control over human conduct than general 
and remote eonsideiations of policy, utility, 
01 justice 9 Have lepublies m practice been 
less addicted to war than monarchies? Are 
not the foimer administered by men as well 
as the latter 9 Aie there not aversions, 
predilections, malships, and desires of un- 
just acquisitions, that affect nations as well 
as kings? Are not populai assemblies fre- 
quently subject to the impulses of rage, 
resentment, jealousy, aval ice, and of other 
irregulai and violent propensities? Is it 
not well known that their determinations 
aie often governed by a feyv individuals 
m whom the} place confidence, and are, 
of course, liable to be tinctured by the 


* Hamilton refers respen lively to Madame 
dc Mamteiion, the Duchess of Marlbor- 
ough, and Madame de Pompadour, as he 
indicates m his notes 
4 Daniel Shays of Massachusetts, 1747- 
1823, yvas the leader of an upnsmg m 
1786-87 
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passions and views of those individuals* 
Has commerce hitherto done anything more 
than change the object of wax? Is not the 
love of wealth as domineering and enter- 
prising a passion as that of powei 01 
gloiy * Have theic not been as many wars 
founded upon (ommerual motives since 
that has become the piev ailing system of 
nations, as weie betore occasioned by the 
(upidity of temtoiy 01 dominion 9 Has not 
the spirit of commerce, m many instances, 
admimstoicd new incentives to the appe- 
tite, both foi the one and for the other * 
Let eypenenco, the least fallible guide of 
human opinions, be appealed to foi an 
answei to these liiqunies 

Spaita, Athens, Rome, and Carthago 
were all lepublits, two of them, Athens 
and Caithago, of the commeicial kind Yet 
were the\ as often engaged m wmis, off en- 
sue and def ensue, as the neighbonng 
monai clues ot tlie same times Spaita was 
little better than a weli-iegnlated camp, 
md Rome was never sated of carnage and 
( on quest 

Carthage, though a commercial lepublie, 
was the aggressor m the very wax that 
ended m hei destruction Hannibal had 
earned her aims into the heart of Italy, 
and to the gates of Rome, before Sapio, 
m turn, gave him an overtlnow in the 
temtoiies of Carthage, and made a con- 
quest of the commonwealth 

Venice, m latei times, figured more than 
once m wais of ambition, till, becoming an 
object to the other Italian states, Pope 
Julius II found means to accomplish that 
formidable league,' winch gave a deadly 
blow to the pow ei and pnde of this 
haughty i epublie 

The provinces of Holland, till they were 
overwhelmed m debts and taxes, took a 
leading and conspicuous part m the wars 
of Europe They had furious contests with 
England for the dominion of the sea, and 
were among the most persevering and 
most implacable of the opponents of 
Louis XIV 

In the government of Britain the repre- 
sentatives of the people compose one 


bianch of the national legislature Oom- 
meice has been foi ages the predominant 
pm suit of that countiv Pew nations, nev- 
ertheless, have been moie frequently en- 
gaged m war, and the wars m which that 
kingdom has been engaged have, m nu- 
meious instances, pioeeeded fiom the peo- 
ple 

Theie have been, if I may so expiess it, 
almost as many popular as loyal wars 
The cries ot the nation and the importuni- 
ties ol then representatives have, upon 
various occasions, diagged then monarehs 
into war, or continued them m it, contrary 
to then inclinations, and sometimes con- 
trary to the leal interests of the state In 
that memorable struggle for superior it v 
between the rival houses of Austna and 
Bourbon, which so long kept Euiope m a 
fiame, it is well known that the antipathies 
ot the* English against the Fiench, second- 
ing the ambition, or rather the av.uieo, of 
a favonto leader, 0 prohacted the war be- 
vond the limits maiked out by sound pol- 
icy, and foi a considerable time in opposi- 
tion to the views of the eouit 

The wars of these two last-mentioned 
nations have m a gieat measure grown 
out ot commercial considerations — the de- 
sire of supplanting and the fear of being 
supplanted, either in particulai branches 
of tialhc oi in the general advantages of 
tiade and navigation 

From tins summary of what has taken 
place m other countries, whose situations 
have borne the nearest resemblance to onr 
own, what reason can we have to confide 
m those reveries which would seduce us 
into an expectation of peace and cordial- 
ity between the members of the present 
confederacy, m a state of separation* 
Have we not already seen enough of the 
fallacy and extraurgance of those idle 
theories which have amused us with prom- 

5 The League of Cambray, comprehend- 
ing the Emperor, the King of France, the 
King ot Aiagou, and most of the Italian 
princes and states — Hamilton’s note 

6 The Duke of Marlborough — Hamilton’s 
note 
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isos of ail exemption fiom the imperfec- 
tions, weaknesses, and euls incident to 
sorieti in every shape 9 Is it not time to 
awake hom 11 k de<oit£ul dieam of a 
golden age, and to adopt as a pi actual 
maxim loi the dne< tion of oui political 
conduct that we, as well as the othei in- 
habitants of the globe, aie vet 1 emote fiom 
the happi empire of peifeet wisdom and 
poitcc t \ntue 9 

Let the point of extieme depiession to 
wduch oui national dignity and eiedit have 
sunk, let the mconvemencies felt every- 
where fiom a lax and ill administration of 
government, let the revolt of a part of the 
State of Noith Carolina, the late menacing 
distm bances m Pennsylvania, and the ac- 
tual msuneehons and rebellions m Mas- 
sachusetts, declaie 1 

So far is the general sense of mankind 
fiom coricspondmg- with the tenets of 
those who endeavor to lull asleep our ap- 
prehensions of discoid and hostility be- 
tween the States, in e\ent of disunion, that 
it has fiom long obseivation of the prog- 
ress of society become a sort of axiom m 
politics, that vicinity, or nearness of situ- 
ation, constitutes nations natural enemies 
An intelligent writer expresses himself on 
this subject to this effect "NEIGHBOR- 
ING- NATIONS (says he) are naturally 
enemies of each othei, unless their common 
weakness foices them to league in a CON- 
FEDERATIVE REPUBLIC, and their 
constitution prevents the differences that 
neighborhood occasions, extinguishing that 
secret jealousy which disposes all states to 
aggrandize themselves at the expense of 
their neighbor” 7 This passage, at the 
same time, points out the EVIL and. sug- 
gests the REMEDY 

TWO FOES OF FEDERAL 
AUTHORITY 
[1879 (written 1792)] 

IN ALMOST all the questions, great and 
small, winch have arisen since the first 
session of Congress, Mr Jefferson and 


Mi Madison have been found among those 
who aie disposed to narrow the federal 
authont\ The question of a national bank 
is one example The question of bounties 
to the fishenos is anolliei Mi Madison 
lesisted it on the ground of constitution- 
ality, till it was evident, bj the intermediate 
questions taken, that the bill would pass, 
and lie then, under the wi etched subterfuge 
of a change of a single word, "bounty” for 
"allowance,” went ovei to the majority, 
and voted for the bill On the militia bill, 
and m a vanety of minor cases, he has 
leaned as much as possible to the States, 
and he lost no opportunity of sounding the 
alarm, with great affected solemnity, at 
encioaehmonts, meditated on the rights of 
the States, and of holding up the bugbear 
of a faction m the government having de- 
signs unfiiendly to liberty 

This kind of conduct has appeared to 
me the more extraordinary on the part of 
Mr Madison, as I know for a certainty, it 
was a pi unary article m his eieed, that the 
leal danger m our system was the subver- 
sion of the national authonty by the pre- 
ponderance of the State governments All 
his measures have proceeded on an opposite 
supposition I recur again to the instance 
of Freneau's paper 8 In matters of this 
land one cannot have direct proof of men's 
latent views, they must be inferred from 
circumstances As coadjutor of Mi Jeffer- 
son m the establishment of this paper, I 
include Mr Madison m the consequences 
imputable to it In respect to foreign poli- 
tics, the views of these gentlemen are, m 
my judgment, equally unsound and dan- 
gerous They have a womanish attachment 
to France and a womanish resentment 
against Gieat Britain They would draw 
us into the closest embrace of the formei, 
and involve us m all the consequences of 
her polities, and the> would risk the peace 
of the country m then endeavors to keep 
us at the greatest possible distance from the 


7 Vide Pnncipes des Negociations, par 
l’Abbe de Mably — Hamilton's note 
s A reference to the National Gazette^ 
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lattei This disposition goes to a length, 
particularly m Mr Jeffeison, of which, till 
lately, I had no adequate idea Various 
circumstances prove to me that if these 
gentlemen weie left to puisue their own 
course, there would be, m less than six 
months, an open war between the United 
States and Great Bntain I trust I have 
a due sense of the conduct of France 
towards this country m the late revolution , 
and that I shall always be among the fore- 
most m making her eveiy suitable return, 
but theie is a wide diffeience between this 
and implicating oui selves m all her poli- 
tics, between bearing good will to hex and 
hating and wrangling with all those whom 
she hates The neutral and the pacific 
policy appeals to me to mark the true 
path to the United States 

Having delineated to you what I con- 
ceive to be the true complexion of the 
politics of these gentlemen, I will now 
attempt a solution of these strange ap- 
peal ances Mr Jefferson, it is known, did 
not m the first instance cordially acquiesce 
m the new Constitution for the United 
States, he had many doubts and reseives. 
He left this country before we had ex- 
perienced the imbecilities of the former 9 

In France, he saw government only on 
the side of its abuses He drank freely of 
the French philosophy, m religion, m sci- 
ence, m politics He came from France m 
the moment of a fermentation, w r hich he 
had a share m exciting, and m the pas- 
sions and feelings of which he shared both 
from temperament and situation. He came 
here probably with a too paitial idea of 
his own powers, and with the expectation 
of a greater share in the direction of our 
councils than he has m lealitv enjoyed. I 
am not sure that he had not peculiarly 
marked out for himself the department of 
the finances 

He came, electrified with attachment to 
France, and with the project of knitting 
together the two countries m the closest 
political bands 

Mr Madison had always entertained an 


exalted opinion of the talents, knowledge, 
and vntues of Mi Jefferson The senti- 
ment was piobably leciprocal A dose 
conespondence subsisted between them dur- 
ing the time of Mr Jeffeison’s absence 
from the country A close mtiinae) arose 
upon his return 

Whethei any peculiar opinions of Mi 
Jefferson’s concerning the public debt 
wi ought a (hange in the sentiments of 
Mi Madison (foi it is certain that the* 
former is more radically wrong than the 
latter), or whether Mi Madison, seduced 
by the expectation of popularity, and pos- 
sibly by the calculation of advantage to 
the State of Vuginia, was led to change 
his own opinion, certain it is that a very 
material change took place, and that the 
two gentlemen w ere united m the new 
ideas Mr Jefferson was indiscreetly open 
m Ins appiobation of Mi Madison’s prin- 
ciples, upon his fiist coming to the seat of 
government I say mdiscieetH, because a 
gentleman m the administration, m one de- 
partment, ought not to have taken side& 
against anothei, m another department 
The eouise of tins business and a variety 
of circumstam es which took place left 
Mr Madison a very discontented and cha- 
grined man, and begot some degree of ill- 
humor m Mi Jeffceison Attempts weie 
made by these gentlemen, m diffeient ways, 
to produce a comineicial warfaie with 
Great Britain In this, too, they were dis- 
appointed And, as they had the liveliest 
wishes on the subject, their dissatisfaction 
has been proportionably great, and, as I 
had not fa\ored the project, I was compre- 
hended m their displeasure 

These causes, and perhaps same others, 
cieated, much sooner than I was aware of 
it, a systematic opposition to me, on the 
part of these gentlemen My subversion, I 
am now satisfied, has been long an object 
with them 


9 By “former” Hamilton refers to the 
former “constitution” or union based on 
the Ai tides of Confederation 
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1706 «» Benjamin Franklin ~ i7W 

THE CONSTITUTIONAL Convention which opened at Philadelphia May- 
25, 1787, and completed its deliberations September 17 of the same year, 
needed a harmonizing and model atmg influence Precisely such an influence 
was provided bv Benjamin Franklin, who, nearing his eighth -second bnthday, 
was the oldest delegate 

Two of his Convention speeches, which he wrote out and which were read 
by James Wilson, are included here The hist, delivered June 2, was m opposition 
to proposed executive salaries Although it had little effect on the action of the 
Convention, it was listened to with respect and is interesting for its incidental 
reflections of Franklin’s political philosophy The second speech, delivered at 
the very close of the Convention, reveals strikingly the spirit of this philosophy 
and was widely circulated afterwards as the most brilliant liteiaiy achievement 
of four months of speechifying The third of the following selections w r as a 
letter to the Federal Gazette Probably written m 1788, it shows to what an 
extent Franklin desired to influence public opinion to accept the new Con- 
stitution, despite its imperfections, which he lecognized The last selection is 
one of his addresses as president of the society which was to exercise consid- 
erable influence on later Abolitionism This address was delivered Nov 9, 1789 

[The texts of these selections have been modernized, for original texts, 
consult the Smyth edition of Franklin’s Writings Other selections from Frank- 
lin’s works will be found m Book I, Part 2 ] 


SPEECH IN THE CONSTITUTIONAL 
CONVENTION ON THE SUBJECT 
OF SALARIES 
[1818 (written 1787)] 

i. 

SIR It is with reluctance that I rise to 
express a disapprobation of anv one article 
of the plan, for which we are so much 
obliged to the honoiable gentleman who 
laid it before us From its flist reading, I 
have borne a good will to it, and, m gen- 
eral, wished it success In this partieulai 
of salaries to the executive branch, I hap- 
pen to differ, and, as my opinion may 
appear new and chimerical, it is only from 
a persuasion that it is right, and from a 
sense of duty, that I hazard it The Com- 
mittee will ;judge of my reasons when they 
haxe heard them, and their judgment maj 


possibly change mine I tlunk I see incon- 
veniences in the appointment of salaries, 
I see none m lef using them, but on the 
contrary great advantages 

Sir, there aie two passions which ha\e 
a powerful influence m the affaus of men 
These are ambition and avancej the love 
of power and the love of money Sepa- 
rately, each of these has great force m 
piomptmg men to action, but when 
united in view of the same object, they 
have m many minds the most violent 
effects Place before the eves of sueh men 
a post of honoi , that wnll at the same 
time be a place of profit , and they will 
mo\e heaven and earth to obtain it The 
vast numbei of such places it is that 
lenders ilie British Government so tem- 
pestuous The struggles for them aie the 
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tiuo source of all those factions which aie 
peipetmlty dividing the nation, chsti acting 
its councils, huriyiru* it sometimes mto 
fruitless and mischievous wars, and often 
compelling a submission to dishonorable 
terms of peace 

And of what hind are the men that will 
stnvo foi this piohtable pieemmence, 
through all the bustle ot cabal, the heat of 
contention, the infinite mutual abuse of 
parties, teanng to pieces the best of char- 
acters^ It will not be the wise and mod- 
erate, the lovers of peace and good ordei, 
the men fittest foi the trust It will be the 
bold and the violent, the men of strong 
passions and indefatigable activity in then 
selfish pursuits These will thrust them- 
selves into voui government, and be your 
rulers And these, too, will be mistaken m 
Ihe expected happiness of their situation, 
tor their vanquished competitors, of the 
same spmt, and from the same motives, 
will perpetually be endeavoring to distress 
their administration, thwait their meas- 
ures, and rendei them odious to the people 

Besides these evils, Sir, though we may 
set out m the beginning with moderate sal- 
aries, we will find that such will not be of 
long continuance Reasons will novel be 
wanting foi proposed augmentations, and 
there will always be a party for giving 
more to the rulers, that the lulers may be 
able m return to give more to them Hence, 
as all history informs us, there has been 
m every state and kingdom a constant 
kind of warfare between the governing 
and the governed, the one stuvmg to ob- 
tain more for its support, and the other to 
pay less And this has alone occasioned 
great convulsions, actual civil wars, end- 
ing either m dethionmg of the pnneos or 
enslaving of the people, Geneially, mdoed, 
the ruling power carries its point, and we 
see the revenues of princes constantly in- 
creasing, and w r o see that they are never 
satisfied, but always m want of raoie The 
more the people arc discontented with the 
oppression of taxes, the greatei need the 
pnnee has of money to distribute among 
his partisans, and pay the troops that are 


to suppioss nil lesistamo, and enable him 
to plunder at pleasmo Them is scaup a 
king m a hundred who would not, if he 
could, follow the example ol Phaiaoh — 
got fust all the people’s inonev, then all 
then lands, and then make them and then 
childien sen ants foievei Tt will be said 
that we do not piopose to establish kings 
I know it But then* is a natmal inclina- 
tion in mankind to kingty government It 
sometimes relievos them from anstocratie 
domination Thev had rathei have one 
tyrant than 500 It gives moie of the ap- 
peal ance of equality among citizens, and 
that thev like I am appiohensive, there- 
fore — peihaps too apprehensive — that the 
government of these States may m future 
times end m a monarchy But this catas- 
trophe, I think, inav be long delaved, if 
m oiu proposed system we do not sow the 
seeds of contention, faction, and tumult, 
bv making our posts of honor places ot 
piofit It we do, I feai that, though we 
employ at first a numbei and not a single 
pei son, the numbei will in time be set 
aside, it will only nmuisli the foetus of a 
king (as the honorable gentleman from 
Virginia very aptly expressed it), and a 
king will the sooner be set over us 

It may be imagined bv some that this is 
an Utopian idea, and that we can never 
find men to seive us m the executive de- 
partment without paying them well for 
their sei vices I conceive this to be a mis- 
take Some existing facts present them- 
seh es to me, which incline me to a contrary 
opinion The high sheriff of a county in 
England is an honorable office, but it is 
not a profitable one It is rather expensive, 
and tlieiefoie not sought for But vet it is 
executed, and well executed, and usually 
by some of the principal gentlemen of the 
county In France, the office of counsellor, 
or member ot their judiciary parliaments, 
is more honorable It is therefore purchased 
at a high price, there are indeed fees on 
the law proceedings, winch aie divided 
among them, but these fees do not amount 
to more than three per cent on the sum 
paid for the place Therefore, as legal 
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mteiest is thetc at five pei cent, tlie> m 
fact pay two pel cent foi bemg allowed to 
do the -judiciary business of the nation, 
whit h is at the same time entnely exempt 
fiom flic bui den of paving them any sal- 
anes foi then sei vices I do not, however, 
mean to recommend this as an eligible 
mode foi oui judiciary department 1 only 
bung the instance to show that the pleas- 
ure of doing good and seizing then coun- 
try, and the respect such conduct entitles 
them to, are sufficient motives with some 
minds to give up a great portion of their 
time to the public, without the mean 
inducement of peeumaiy satisfaction 
Anothei instance is that of a lespectable 
society who have made the experiment and 
practiced it with success, now more than 
a hundred years I mean the Quakers It 
is an established xule with them that they 
are not to go to law, but m their contro- 
versies they must apply to their monthly, 
quarterly, and yearly meetings Committees 
of these sit with patience to hear the 
parties, and spend much time m compos- 
ing then differences In doing this, they 
are suppoited by a sense of dut>, and the 
lespect paid to usefulness It is honorable 
to be so employed, hut it was nevei made 
profitable by salaries, fees, or perquisites 
And indeed, m all cases of public service, 
the less the profit the greater the honor 
To bring the matter nearer home, have 
we not seen the greatest and most impor- 
tant of our offices, that of General of our 
armies, executed for eight years together, 
without the smallest salary, by a patriot 
whom I mil not now offend by any other 
praise, and this, through fatigues and dis- 
tresses, m common with the other brave 
men, Ins military friends and companions, 
and the constant anxieties peculiar to his 
station*? And shall we doubt finding three 
ox four men m all the United States with 
public spirit enough to bear sitting m 
peaceful council for perhaps an equal 
term, merely to preside over our civil con- 
cerns, and see that our laws are duly 
executed? Sir, I have a better opinion of 
our country, I think we shall never be 


without a sufficient number of wise and 
good men to undeitake, and execute well 
and faithfully, the office m question 

Sir, the saving of the salaries, that may 
at fiist be pioposed, is not an object with 
me The subsequent mischiefs of jiioposing 
them are what I apprehend And there- 
fore it is that I move the amendment If 
it is not seconded or accepted, I must be 
contented with the satisfaction of having 
delivered my opinion frankly, and done 
my duty 

SPEECH IN THE CONVENTION 
AT THE CONCLUSION OP 
ITS DELIBERATIONS 
[1787 and 1793 (written 1787)] 

MR PRESIDENT I confess that I do 
not entirely approve of this Constitution 
at present, but, Sir, I am not sure I shall 
never approve it, for, having lived long, 
I have experienced many instances of being 
obliged, by bettei information or fuller 
consideration, to change my opinions even 
on important subjects, which I once 
thought light, but found to be otherwise 
It is therefore that, the older I grow, the 
moie apt I am to doubt my own judgment 
of others Most men, indeed, as well as 
most sects m religion, think themselves m 
possession of all truth, and that wherever 
others diffei from them, it is so far error 
Steele, a Protestant, m a dedication, tells 
the Pope that the only difference between 
our two churches m their opinions of the 
certainty of their doctrine is the Romish 
Church is infallible and the Church of 
England is never m the wrong But, though 
many private persons think almost as 
highly of their own infallibility as of that 
of their sect, few express it so naturally 
as a certain French lady who, m a little 
dispute with her sister, said, “But I meet 
with nobody but myself that is always m 
the right ” U J e ne trouve que moi qui aie 
toujour s raison n 

In these sentiments, Sir, I agree to this 
Constitution, with all its faults— if they 
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die such, because I think a general gov- 
ernment necessary for us, and there is no 
form of government but what may be a 
blessing to the people, if well administered , 
and I believe, faither, that this is likely 
to be well administered for a course of 
yeais, and can only end m despotism, as 
other forms have done before it, when the 
people shall become so conupted as to 
need despotic government, being incapable 
of any othei I doubt, too, whcthei any 
othei convention we can obtain may be 
able to make a better constitution, for, 
when you assemble a number of men, to 
have the advantage of their joint wisdom, 
you inevitably assemble with those men all 
their prejudices, their passions, their enors 
of opinion, their local interests, and then 
selfish views From such an assembly can 
a pei feet production be expected? It there- 
fore astonishes me, Sir, to find this system 
approaching so neai to perfection as it 
does , and I think it will astonish our 
enemies, who are waiting with confidence 
to hear that our councils are confounded 
like those of the builders of Babel, and 
that our States are on the point of sepa- 
ration, only to meet hereafter foi the pur- 
pose of cutting one another’s throats Thus 
I consent, Sir, to this Constitution, because 
I expect no better, and because I am not 
sure that it is not the best The opinions 
I have had of its errois I sacrifice to the 
public good I have never whispered a 
syllable of them abroad Within these walls 
they were bom, and here they shall die 
If every one of us, in returning to our 
constituents, were to report the objections 
he has had to it, and endeavor to gam 
partisans m support of them, we might 
prevent its being generally received, and 
thereby lose all the salutaiy effects and 
great advantages resulting naturally m our 
favor among foreign nations, as well as 
among ourselves, iiom our real or appaient 
unanimity Much of the strength and effi- 
( iencv of any government, m procuring 
and seeming happiness to the people, de- 
pends on opinion , on the general opinion 
of the goodness of that government, as 


well as of the wisdom and integrity of its 
governors I hope, theicfoie, foi our own 
sakes, as a pait of the people, and for the 
sake of oui postenty, that we shall act 
heai hiy and unanimously m recommending 
this Constitution, wheievei our influence 
may extend, and turn our future thoughts 
and endeavors to the means of having it 
well administered 

On the whole, Sir, I cannot help ex- 
piessing a wish, that every member ot the 
Convention who may still liave objections 
to it, would with me on this occasion 
doubt a little of his own infallibility, and, 
to make manifest oui unanimity, put his 
name to this instrument 


A COMPARISON OF THE CONDUCT 
OF THE ANCIENT JEWS AND OF 
THE ANTI-FEDERALISTS IN 
THE UNITED STATES 
OF AMERICA 

[1788 and 1793 (written 1788?)] 

A ZEALOUS advocate foi the proposed 
Federal Constitution, m a certain public 
assembly, said that “the repugnance of a 
great pait of mankind to good government 
was such that he believed that, if an angel 
from heaven was to bring down a consti- 
tution formed theie for oui use, it would 
nevertheless meet with violent opposition ” 
He was lepioved foi the supposed extrav- 
agance of the sentiment, and he did not 
justify it Probably it might not have 
immediately ou lined to him that the ex- 
periment had been tried and that the event 
was recorded m the most faithful of all 
histones, the Holy Bible, otherwise he 
might, as it seems to me, have supported 
las opinion by that unexceptionable au- 
thority 

The Supreme Being had been pleased 
to nourish up a single family by continued 
acts ol his attentive Providence till it be- 
came a gi eat people, and, having rescued 
them from bondage, by many miracles per- 
formed by his servant Moses, he personally 
delivered to that chosen servant, m the 
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presence of tlie whole nation, a constitution 
and code of laws foi then observance, 
accompanied and sanctioned with piom- 
lses of great lewaids, and tlneats oi se- 
vere punishments, as the consequence of 
then obedience 01 disobedience 

This constitution, though the Deity him- 
self was to be at its head (and it is tlieie- 
fore called by political writers a the- 
ocracy ), could not be earned into execu- 
tion but b> the means of his ministers, 
Aaron and his sons weie theiefore com- 
missioned to be, with Moses, the first 
established ministry of the new govern- 
ment 

One would have thought that this ap- 
pointment of men who had distinguished 
themselves bj pioemmg the liberty of 
then nation and had hazarded then lives 
m openlv opposing the will of a poweiful 
monarch, who would have retained that 
nation rn slavery, might have been an 
appointment acceptable to a grateful peo- 
ple, and that a constitution framed for 
them by the Deity himself might, on that 
account, have been secure of a universal 
welcome reception Yet there were in every 
one of the thirteen tubes some discon- 
tented, restless spirits, who were continu- 
ally exciting them to 1 eject the proposed 
nbw government, and this from vanous 
motives 

Many still retained an affection for 
Egypt, the land of their nativity, and 
these, whenever they felt any inconvenience 
01 hardship, though the natural and un- 
avoidable effect of their change of situa- 
tion, exclaimed against their leaders as the 
authors of then trouble , and were not only 
for returning into Egypt, but for stoning 
their deliverers Those inclined to idolatry 
weie displeased that their Gold Calf was 
destroyed Many of the chiefs thought the 
new constitution might be injurious to 
their particular interests, that the profita- 
ble places would be engrossed by the fam- 
ilies and fnench of Moses and Aaron, and 
others equally well-born excluded In Jo- 
sephus and the Talmud, wc learn some 
particular's, not so fully narrated m the 


Scnptuie We are there told, “That Corah 
was ambitious of the piiesthood, and of- 
fended that it was conferred on Aaiou, 
and this, as he said, by the authonty of 
Moses only, uithont the consent of the 
people He accused Moses of having, by 
vanous artifices, fraudulently obtained the 
government, and deprived the people of 
their liberties, and of conspiring with 
Aaion to perpetuate the tyianny m their 
family Thus, though Coiah’s real motive 
was the supplanting of Aaron, he per- 
suaded the people that he meant only the 
public good, and the}, moved by his in- 
sinuations, began to civ out, ‘Let us main- 
tain the common liberty of our respective 
tubes, we have ficed ourselves from the 
sla\er\ imposed on us bv the Egyptians, 
and shall vve now suifei ourselves to be 
made slaves Moses‘S If we must have a 
mastei, it were bettei to return to Pharaoh, 
who at least fed us with bread and onions, 
than to serve this new tyrant, who by his 
operations has brought us into danger of 
famine * Then thev called m question the 
leality of his confer ence with God, and 
objected the privacy of the meetings, and 
the preventing any of the people from 
being present at the colloquies, or even 
appioachmg the place, as grounds of great 
suspicion They accused Moses also of 
peculation , as embezzling part of the 
golden spoons and the silvei chargers, that 
the princes had offered at the dedication 
of the altai, and the offeimgs of gold by 
the common people, as well as most of the 
poll-tax, and Aaron thev accused of pock- 
eting much of the gold of which he pre- 
tended to haxe made a molten calf Be- 
sides peculation, they charged Moses with 
ambition , to gratify which passion he had, 
they said, deceived the people, by promis- 
ing to bring them to a land flowing with 
milk and hoxiQy , instead of doing which, 
he had brought them from such a land, 
and that he tliought light of all this mis- 
chief, piovided he could make himself an 
absolute prince That, to support the new 
dignity with splendor m Ins family, the 
partial poll-tax alieady levied and given 
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to Aaion was to be followed by a general 
one, which would piobably be augmented 
iiom time to tune, if he weie suffeied to 
go on promulgating new laws, on pretence 
oi new occasional revelations of the divine 
will, till then whole foi tunes w 7 ere de- 
voiued by that anstociacy ” 

Moses denied the chaige ot peculation, 
and his at< usei s were destitute of pioofs 
to support it, though /acts, if xeal, are m 
then nature capable of proof “I have 
not,” said he (with hoh confidence m the 
piesencc of his God), “I have not taken 
from this people the \alue of an ass, noi 
done them any other injuiv ” But Ins 
enemies had made the cliaige, and with 
some success among the populace, fox no 
kind of accusation is so readily made, or 
easily believ ed, bv knav es as the accusation 
of knavery 

In fine, no less than two bundled and 
fifty ot the principal men, “famous m the 
congiegahon, men of lenown,” heading and 
exciting the mob, worked them up to such 
a pitch of fienzy that they calk'd out, 
“Stone ’em, stone ’em, and thereby s ecute 
our liberties , and let us <hoose other <ap- 
tams, that may load us back into Egypt, 
in case we do not succeed m reducing the 
Canaamtes 

On the whole, it appeals that the Isra- 
elites were a people jealous of their newly- 
aeciuned libeitv, which jealousy was m 
itself no fault, but, when they suffered it 
to be worked upon by artful men, pre- 
tending public good, with nothing really 
in \iew but private interest, they weie led 
to oppose the establishment of the new 
constitution, whereby they brought upon 
themselyes much inconvenience and misfor- 
tune It appears further, from the same in- 
estimable history, that, when after many 
ages that constitution was become old and 
much abused, and an amendment of it 
was proposed, the populace, as they had 
accused Moses of the ambition of making 
himself a prince, and cried out, “Stone 
him, stone him,” so, excited by their high 
priests and scribes , they exclaimed against 
the Messiah, that he aimed at becoming 


King of the Jews, and cried out, “Crucify 
lum, Crucify him ” Fiom all which we may 
gather that popular opposition to a public 
measure is no proof of its impropriety, 
even though the opposition be excited and 
headed by men of distinction 
To < one hide, I beg I may not be under- 
stood to infer that oui Genet al Convention 
was divinely inspiied, when it foirned the 
new Federal Constitution, moielv because 
that Constitution has been unreasonably 
and vehemently opposed, yet I must own 
I have so much faith m the geneial gov- 
ernment of the world by Piomdence , that 
I can baldly conceive a transaction of such 
momentous impoitame to the w r elfaie of 
millions now existing, and to exist m the 
postentv of a great nation, should be 
suitciod to pass without being m some de- 
gree influenced, guided, and governed by 
that omnipotent, omnipresent, and benef- 
icent Ruler, m whom all mfenoi spirits 
live, and move, and have their being 

AN ADDRESS TO THE PUBLIC FROM 
THE PENNS! LVANIA SOCIETY FOR 
PROMOTING THE ABOLITION OF 
SLAVERY AND THE RELIEF OF 
FREE NEGROES UNLAWFULLY 
HELD IN BONDAGE 
[1789 and 1806 (written 1789)] 

IT IS with peculiar satisfaction we assure 
the fi lends of humanity that, m prosecut- 
ing the design of our association, our 
endeavors have proved successful, far be- 
yond oui most sanguine expectations 
Encouraged bv this success and by the 
daily progress of that luminous and be- 
nign spirit of liberty, which is diffusing 
itself throughout the world, and humbly 
hoping for the continuance of the divine 
blessing on our labors, we have ventured 
to make an important addition to oui 
original plan, and do therefore earnestly 
solicit the support and assistance of all 
who can feel the tendei emotions of sym- 
pathy and compassion, or relish the ex- 
alted pleasuie of beneficence. 
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Slaveiy is such an atiocious debasement To instruct, to advise, to qualify those, 
of human natiue that its very extirpation, who have been restored to freedom, for 
if not pci formed vith solicitous care, may the exercise and enjoyment of civil lib- 
sometimes open a souice of senous evils eit\, to pioraotc m them habits of nidus- 
The unhappy man who lias long 1 boon tiv, to furnish them with employments 
healed as a biute animal too fiequently suited to their age, sex, talents, and othei 
sinks beneath the common standard of the circumstances, and to piocuie their chil- 
human species The galling chains that dren an education calculated for their 
bind his body do also fetter his intellectual futuie situation m life, these are the great 
faculties and unpaix the social affections outlines of the annexed plan, which we 
of lus heart Accustomed to move like a have adopted, and which we conceive will 
mere machine, by the will of a master, essentially promote the public good, and 
1 ejection is suspended, he has not the the happiness of these our hitherto too 
powei of choice, and reason and conscience much neglected fellow-creatures 
have but little influence over his conduct, A plan so extensive cannot be earned 
because he is ehieflv governed by the into execution without considerable pe- 
passion of feai He is poor and fnendless, cuniaiy resources, beyond the present 01- 
perhaps worn out by extreme labor, age, dmary funds of the Society We hope much 
and disease from the generosity of enlightened and 

Under such circumstances, freedom may benevolent freemen, and will gratefully 
often prove a misfortune to himself, and receive any donations or subscriptions for 
prejudicial to society this purpose, which may be made to our 

Attention to emancipated black people, treasurer, James Starr, or to James Perm- 
it is therefore to be hoped, will become a berton, chairman of our committee of 
blanch of our national policy, but, as far correspondence 
as we contribute to promote this emancipa- 
tion, so far that attention is evidently a Signed, by order of the Society, 

senous duty incumbent on us, and which 

we mean to discharge to the best of our B Franklin, President 

judgment and abilities 

An Exchange of Letters Between John 

Adams and Samuel Adams 

1802 

WHILE John Adams was vice-president of the United States, he ex- 
changed letters with Samuel Adams, then lieutenant-governor of Massachu- 
setts, on one of the fundamental issues confronting the new nation — the role of 
the people, of the common man, versus the role of a civilized minority, of the 
uncommon man, in preserving liberty The exchange, including two letters from 
each, was published in Boston m 1802 m a pamphlet of thirty-two pages The 
John Adams selection is taken from the third letter m the series, dated New 
York, October 18, 1790, the Samuel Adams selection is part of his reply, the 
fourth letter, dated November 20 of the same year 
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Samuel Adams, a second cousin of John, was bom m Boston in 1722 A 
giaduate of Haivdid, he pioved unsuccessful as a lawyer, a pettv official, and 
a business man, but became one of the most effective oiganizeis of vanous 
foims of opposition to Bill am, such as non-impoiiation associations, the ‘ Sons 
of Libei tv,” the ‘‘Boston Tea Party,' ” and the 4 committees of concspondencc,” 
which were propaganda agencies He was also the author of seveial ot the 
more influential documents stating the grievances of the colonies, such as the 
“Resolves” adopted October 29, 1765, bv the Massachusetts House of Repre- 
sentatives, and “The Rights of the Colonists,” winch anticipated the Declazation 
of Independence and was officially approved bv the Town of Boston at a public 
meeting, November 20, 1772 His later public life was a long and distinguished 
one He belonged to the Continental Congresses, signed the Declaration of In- 
dependence, was a delegate to the Massachusetts constitutional convention of 
1779-80, and held vanous posts m the government of that State After serving 
as lieutenant-gov ernor, he was governor from 1794 to 1797 He died m 1803 
[For other selections from the waitings of John Adams, see pp 277-82 ] 


JOHN ADAMS TO SAMUEL ADAMS 
[1802 (written 1790)] 

I AM veiy willing to agree with you m 
fancying that m the greatest improvements 
of society government will be in the re- 
publican torm It is a fixed principle with 
me that all good government is and must 
be republican But, at the same time, your 
candor will agree with me that there is not 
m lexicography a more fraudulent word 
Whenever I use the word republic with 
approbation, I mean a government m which 
the people have collectively, or by repre- 
sentation, an essential share in the sover- 
eignty 

With you I have also the honor most 
peifectly to harmonize m your sentiments 
of the humanity and wisdom of promoting 
education m knowledge, virtue, and benev- 
olence But I think that these will confirm 
mankind m the opinion of the necessity of 
preserving and strengthening the dikes 
against the ocean, its tides and storms 
Human appetites, passions, prejudices, and 
self-love will never be conquered by benev- 
olence and knowledge alone, introduced 
by human means The millennium itself 
neither supposes nor implies it All civil 
government is then to cease, and the Mes- 


siah is to reign That happv and holy 

state is therefore wholly out of this ques- 
tion You and I agiee m the utility of 

universal education, hut will nations agree 

m it as fulty and extensively as we do, and 
be at the expense of it 7 We know, with 
as much certainty as attends anv human 
knowledge, that they will not We cannot, 
therefore, advise the people to depend for 
their safety, liberty , and security upon 
hopes and blessings which we know will 
not fall to their lot If we do our duty 
then to the people, w r e shall not deceive 
them, but advise them to depend upon 
what is m their power and will to relieve 
them 

Philosophers, ancient and modern, do 
not appear to me to have studied nature, 
the whole of nature, and nothing but na- 
tuie Lycuigus’ principle was war and 
family pride, Solon’s was what the people 
would bear, etc The best writings of an- 
tiquity upon government, those, I mean, of 
Aristotle, Zeno, and Cicero, are lost We 
have human nature, society, and universal 
history to observe and study, and from 
these we maj draw all the real pnnciples 
which ought to be regarded Disciples will 
follow their masters, and interested parti- 
sans their chief tans, let us like it or not, 
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we cannot help it But if the hue pi ma- 
ples can be discovered, and fanlv , fulh, 
and impartially laid befoie the people, the 
moie light mci eases, the more the leason 
of them will be seen, and the more disciples 
they will have Picjudicc, passion, and 
pnvate mteiest, which will alwa}^ mmole 
m human lnqumes, one would flunk might 
be enlisted on the side of tiuth, at least m 
the gieatest numbei, foi certainly the 
majoritv aie interested m the truth, if 
they could see to the end of all its conse- 
quences “Kings hav e been deposed by 
aspning nobles ” Tiue, and never by ail} 
other “These” (the nobles, I suppose) 
“have waged evei lasting wax against the 
common lights of men ” True, when they 
have been possessed of the s umma impem 1 
m one body, without a cheek So have 
the plebeians, so have the people, so have 
kings, so has human nature, in every shape 
and combination, and so it ever will But, 
on the othei hand, the nobles have been 
essential parties m the preservation of 
liberty, whenevei and wheiever it has ex- 
isted In Euiope, they alone have pre- 
served it against kings and people, wher- 
ever it has been preserved, or, at least, 
with very little assistance from the people 
One hideous despotism, as horud as that 
of Turkey, would have been the lot of 
every nation of Euiope, if the nobles had 
not made stands By nobles, I mean not 
peculiarly an heieditaiy nobility, or any 
particulai modification, but the natural 
and actual aristocracy among mankind 
The existence of this you will not deny 
You and I have seen four noble families 
rise up in Boston — the Crafts, Gores, 
Dawes, and Austins These are as really a 
nobility m our town as the Howards, 
Somersets, Bertios, etc , m England Blmd, 
undistmgmslnng reproaches against the 
anstoeratical part of mankind, a division 
which nature has made and we cannot 
abolish, are neither pious nor benevolent 
They are as pernicious as they are false 
They serve only to foment prejudice, jeal- 
ousy, envy, animosity, and malevolence 
They serve no ends but those of sophistry, 


fraud, and the spmt of party It would 
not be tiue, but it would not be moio 
egiegiously false, to saj that the people 
have waged everlasting wai again the 
lights of men 

“The love of liberty,” you say, “is intei- 
wo\en m the soul of man” So it is, 
accoiding to La Fontaine, m that of a 
wolf, 2 and I doubt wdiether it be much 
moie lational, generous, or social, m one 
than in the other, until m man it is 
enlightened by expenenec, leflection, edu- 
cation, and civil and political institutions, 
which are at first produced and constantly 
supported and improved by a few, that 
is, by the nobility The wolf m the fable, 
who in ef cried i mining m the forest, lean 
and hungi\, to the sleek, plump, and 
round sides of the dog, because he found 
the lattez wab sometimes lestiamed, had 
more love of libci ty than most men The 
numbers of men m all ages have pre- 
f on eel ease, slumbei, and good chcei to 
liberty, when they have been m competi- 
tion We must not then depend alone upon 
the love of liberty m the soul of man for 
its pi esei ration Some jiolitical institu- 
tions must be piepared to assist this love 
against its enemies Without these, the 
struggle will e\ei end only m a change of 
impostors When the people, who have no 
propel ty, feel the power m their own 
hands to deteimme all questions by a 
majority, they ever attack those who have 
pi opei ty, till the injured men of property 
lose all patience, and recui to finesse, tnck, 
and stiatagem, to outwit those who have 
too much strength, because they have too 
many hands to be resisted an} othei way 
Let us be impartial, then, and speak the 
whole tiuth Till we do, we shall never 
discover all the tiue principles that are 
necessarv The multitude, therefore, as well 
as the nobles, must ha\ e a check 


1 Highest powers 

2 The Fable b ot the French poet, Jean 
de La Fontame, 1621-1695, were published 
1668-1694 
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SAMUEL ADAMS TO JOHN ADAMS 
[1802 (wntten 1790)] 

A REPUBLIC, >ou tell me, is a go\ern 
ment in which “the people have an essen- 
tial share m the sovereignty ” Is not the 
whole soveieignty, my friend, cssentialh 
m the people 1 * Is not government designed 
for the welfaie and liappmess of all the 
people? And is it not the uncontrollable, 
essential light of the people to amend and 
alter, or annul then constitution and fi ame 
a new one, whenever they shall think it 
will better piomote their own welfare and 
happiness to do it g That the soveieignty 
lesides m the people is a political doetnne 
which I have nevei heaid an Ameiican 
politician senouslv donv The constitutions 
of the Ameiican States i oser\ e to the 
people the exercise of the lights of sovei- 
eignt>, by the annual oi biennial elections 
of their gov emois, senatois, and repie- 
sentatives, and b> empowering then own 
lepresentatives to impeach the gieatest 
officers of the state befoie the senators, 
who are also chosen b\ themselves We, 
the people is the style of the federal Con- 
stitution They adopted it, and, conform- 
ably to it, they delegate the exercise of 
the powers of government to particular 
persons wdio, aftei short intervals, resign 
their powers to the people, and the\ will 
leelect them, or appoint others, as they 
think fit . 

We agree m the utility of universal edu- 
cation, but “will nations agree m it as 
fully and extensively as we do?” Why 
should they not? It would not be fair to 
conclude that, because they have not yet 
been disposed to agree m it, they never 
will It is allowed that the present age is 
more enlightened than former ones Free- 
dom of inquiry is certainly more encour- 
aged, the feelings of humanity have soft- 
ened the heart, the true principles of 
civil and religious liberty are better under- 
stood, tyranny m all its shapes is more 
detested, and bigotiy, if not still blind, 
must be mortified to see that she is de- 
spised Such an age mav afford at least a 


flattening expectation that nations, as w r ell 
as individuals, will view the utility of 
universal education m so strong a light 
as to induce sufficient national patiouage 
and suppoit Futme ages will piobably be 
moie enlightened than tins 

The lo\c of liberty is inter woven m the 
soul of man “Bo is it in that of a wolf ” 
However mational, ungenerous, and un- 
social flu love of lrbeitv may be in a rude 
savage, lie is capable of being enlightened 
b\ experience, reflection, education, and 
civil and political institutions But the 
uatuie of the wolf is, and evei will be, 
confined to running m the forest to satisfy 
Ins hungei aud lus bintai appetites, the 
dog is inclined, m a ver> easy way, to 
seek his living, and fattens his sides liom 
what comes iiom Ins master’s kitchen The 
comparison of La Fontaine is, m mv opin- 
ion, ungenerous, unnatural, and unjust 
Among the uumbeis oi men, my friend, 
aie to be found not only those who have 
“preferred ease, slumber, and good cheer, 
to liberty but othois, who have eagerly 
sought aftei thrones and sceptres, heredi- 
tary shares m sovereignty, uches and splen- 
doi, titles, stars, garters, crosses, eagles, 
and many other childish playthings, at the 
expense of real nobiht>, without one 
thought oi care for the libeity and happi- 
ness oi the rest ot mankind 
“The people, who have no propeity, feel 
the power of government by a majority, 
and ever attack those who have property ” 
“The injured men of property recur to 
finesse, trick, and stratagem to outwit 
them” True These may proceed from a 
lust of domination m some of both parties 
Be this as it ma>, it has been known that 
such deceitful tricks have been practiced 
by some of the nth upon their unsuspect- 
ing fellow-citizens, to turn the determina- 
tion of questions so as to anbwer their own 
selfish pm poses To plunder or filch tho 
lights of men are crimes equally immoral 
and nefarious, though committed m differ- 
ent manners Neither of them is confined 
to the rich or the poor, they are too 
common among both The lords, as well as 
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the commons, of Great Britain, by contin- 
ued large majonties, endeavoied by finesse, 
tricks, and stratagems, as well as threats, 
to prevail on the American colonies to 
suiiender their liberty and property to 
their disposal These failing, they at- 
tempted to plundei our rights by force of 
aims We feared their arts more than then 
aims Did the members of that hereditary 
house of lords, who constituted those re- 
peated majorities, then possess the spirit 
of nobility? Not so, I think That spirit 
lesided m the illustrious minorities m 
both houses 

But, “by nobles,” who have prevented 
“one hideous despotism, as horrid as that 
of Turkey, fiom falling to the lot of ever} 
nation of Europe,” you mean, “not pecu- 
liarly an hereditary nobility, 01 any par- 
ticulai modification, but the natural and 
actual aristocracy among mankind,” the 
existence of which I am not disposed to 
deny Where is this aristocracy found? 
Among men of all ranks and conditions 
The cottager may beget a wise son, the 
noble, a fool The one is capable of great 
improvement, the other, not Education is 
within the powei of man and societies of 
men Wise and judicious modes of educa- 
tion, patronized and supported by com- 
munities, will draw together the sons of 


the rich and the poor, among whom it 
makes no distinction, it will cultivate the 
natural genius, elevate the soul, excite 
laudable emulation to excel m knowledge, 
piety, and benevolence, and, finally, it will 
row T aid its pations and benefactors, by 
shedding its benign influence on the public 
mind Education muies men to thinking 
and reflection, to reasoning and demon- 
stration It diseoveis to them the moral and 
religious duties they owe to God, their 
country, and to all mankind Even savages 
might, by the means of education, be in- 
structed to fiame the best civil and politi- 
cal institutions, with as much skill and 
ingenuity as they now shape then arrows 
Education leads youth to “the study of 
human nature, society, and universal his- 
tcny,” from whence they may “draw all 
the principles” of political architecture 
which ought to be regarded All men are 
“interested m the tiuth ” Education, by 
showing them “the end of all its conse- 
quences,” w ould induce at least the greatest 
numbers to enlist on its side The man of 
good understanding, who has been well- 
educated, and improves these advantages, 
as far as his circumstances will allow, m 
promoting the happiness of mankind, m 
my opinion, and I am inclined to think m 
yours, is indeed “well-born” « 


1765 ~ William Hill Brown ~ 1793 

DURING the post-Revolutionary flowering of belles-lettres, a great deal of 
sentimental fiction appeared m Ameucan magazines and m book foim Strongly 
influenced by the work of Richardson, much of this fiction was intended to warn 
its bourgeois female readers against the libertinism of men still behaving 
according to the aristocratic double standard of morality It was intended, 
further, to improve the character of these leaders by emptying their tear ducts 
over the plight of virtue Actually, it often increased their frivolity bv making 
them man 1 sexually conscious and emotionally vulneiablo Yet this trend m 
fiction had a definite relationship to the ideology of demoetacy Social and 
educational notions tending to undermine the prejudices derived from a more 
feudal or stratified order of things were introduced into the love story 

The Power of Sympathy , published anonymously m Boston in 1789 m 
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two volumes, was dedicated “To the Young Ladies of United Columbia” as 
“Intended to lepie&ent the specious Causes, and to Expose the fatal Conse- 
quences of SEDUCTION, To inspire the Female Mmd With a Principle of 
Self Complacency, and to Piomote the Economy of Human Lite” The seduc- 
tion is mostly m the past and m mtcipolated stones The hexo, Harrington, is 
■virtuously m love with Hamot and writes of his lo\e to his friend, Worthy 
Harriot’s confidante, Myra, is advised by a cultivated mentor, Mis Holmes 
Poor Harrington and Harriot aie foiedoomed to tiagedy because Harrington’s 
father was guilty of a libeitme lapse 

This first American sentimental novel was for a long time erroneously 
attributed to the poetess, Mrs Sarah Wentworth Moiton, hut is now known 
to have been the work of William Hill Biown, of Boston He also wrote verse, 
essays, two plays and another short novel, ha and Isabella, published m 1807, 
which has a plot somewhat similar to that of The Power of Sympathy with the 
exception that the ending is happy 


i 

F?om 

THE POWEE OF SYMPATHY 
[ 1789 ] 

Harrington to Worthy 

Boston 

AM I to believe my eyes — my ears — my 
heart f — and yet I cannot be deceived — 
We are generally most stupid and incred- 
ulous m what most materially concerns us 
We find the greatest difficulty, m persuad- 
ing ourselves of the attainment of what 
we most ardently desne — She loves 1 — I 
say to myself, Harriot loves me, and I 
reverence myself 

I think I may now take upon me some 
share of happiness — I may say I have not 
lived m vam — for all my heart holds dear 
is mine — joy and love encompass me — 
peace and tranquillity are before me, the 
prospect is fair and promising as the 
gilded dawn of a summer’s day — There is 
none to supplant me m her affection — I 
dread no rival, for our tempers are similar, 
and our hearts beat m umson together. 

Adieu i 

Harrington to Worthy 

Boston 

LOVE softens and refines the manners — 


polishes the asperities of awkwardness, and 
fits us for the society of gentle beings It 
goes furthei, it mends the heart, and 
makes us better men — it gives the faint- 
hearted an extraordinary strength of soul, 
and renders them equal and frequently 
superior to danger and distress 

My passions you know are quick, my 
piepidices sometimes obstinate — She tells 
me these things are wrong — This gentle 
reprimand is so tempered with love that I 
think she commends me I however promise 
a reform, and am much pleased with the 
improvement Hariiot moulds my heart 
into what form she chooses 

A little party is proposed tomorrow eve- 
ning, and I shall attend Harriot These 
elegant relaxations prevent the degeneracy 
of human nature, exhilarate the spirits, 
and wind up this machine of ours for 
another revolution of business 

Harrington to Worthy 

Boston 

OUE little party was overthrown by a 

strange piece of folly A Miss P 

was introduced, a young lady of beauty 
and elegant accomplishments The whole 
company were beginning to be cheerful— 
business and care were disgusted at the 
sight of so many happy countenances, 
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and had gone out from among us Jollity 
and good humoui bade us piepaie foi 
the danee — unhappily at this juncture a 
lady and gentleman were engaged m a 

conversation ( oncoming Miss P , and 

one of tliem lepeated the words “a me- 
chanic's daughter” — it is supposed the 
woid “mechanic*’ was repeated scorn fully 
— She heard it — thought lieiself insulted — 
and indignantly retired — Disoidei and con- 
fusion immediately took place, and the 
amusement was put an end to for the 
evening 

I wish people would eonsidei how little 
time they have to frolic here — that they 
would improve it to more advantage, and 
not dispute foi any precedence or supe- 
nonty but m good nature and sociability 
— “a mechanic” — and pray whence this 
distinction r 

Inequality among mankind is a foe to 
oui happiness — it even affects our little 
parties of pleasure — Such is the fate of 
the human lace, one order of men lords it 
over another, but upon what grounds its 
right is founded I could never be satisfied 

For this reason, I like a democratieal 
better than an} other kind of government, 
and were I a Lycurgus no distinction of 
lank should he found m my commonwealth 

In my tom through the United States, 
I had an opportunity of examining and 
comparing the different manners and dis- 
positions of the inhabitants of the several 
republics Those of the southern states, 
accustomed to a habit of domineering ovei 
their slaves, are haughtier, more tenacious 
of honour, and indeed possess more of an 
aristocratic temper than their sisters of 
the confederacy As we trav el to the north- 
ward, the nature of the constitution seems 
to operate on the minds of the people — 
slavery is abolished — all men are declared 
free and equal, and then tempers are open, 
generous and communicative It is the 
same m all those countries where the peo- 
ple enjoy independence and equal liberty, 
"Why then should those distinctions anse 
which are mimical to domestic quietude? 
Or why should the noisy voice of those 


who seek distinction, so loudly leedio in 
the eats of peace and jollity, as to deafen 
the sound of the music? Foi while we are 
disputing who shall lead off the dance, 
behold 1 the instrument gets out of tune — 
a string snaps — and wheie is oui chance 
for dancing 4 ? 

Adieu t 

Mrs Holmes to Myra 

Bellev lew 

I AM sometimes mortified to find the 
books which I lecommend to your perusal 
are not always applicable to the situation of 
an American ladv The geneial observations 
of some English books are the most useful 
things contained m them, the principal 
parts being chiefly filled with local descrip- 
tions, which a young woman here is fre- 
quently at a loss to understand 
I send you a little work entitled, “A 
Lady of Quality ’s Advice to hei Children,” 
which, though not altogether free from 
this exception, is highly worthy of yonr 
attention A parent who is represented 
struggling with the distress of a lingering 
illness bequeaths a system of education to 
her offspring I do not recommend it to 
you as a novel, but as a woik that speaks 
the language of the heart and that incul- 
cates the duty we owe to ourselves, to 
society and the Deity 

Didactic essays are not always capable 
of engaging the attention of young ladies 
We fly from the labored pieeepts of the 
essayist to the sprightly narrative of the 
novelist Habituate your mind to remark 
the difference between truth and fiction 
You will then always be enabled to judge 
of the propriety and justness of a thought, 
and never he misled to form wiong opin- 
ions, by the meretricious dresb of a pleas- 
ing tale You will then be capable of 
deducing the most profitable lessons of 
instruction, and the design of your read- 
ing will be fully accomplished — 

Hence you will be provided with a key 
to the characters of men; To unlock these 
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(unous cabinets is a very useful as well 
as cntei taming employment Of those in- 
sidious gentlemen, who }>lan their ad- 
vances towards us on the Chester fioldian 
system, let me advise you to bevvaie A 
prudent commander would place a double 
watch, if he apprehended the enemv weie 
more disposed to take the foit bv seeieey 
and undermining than by an open assault 

I cannot but smile sometimes to observe 
the udiculous fig uie of some of our young 
gentlemen, who affec t to square then con- 
duct by his Loidslnp’s pnneiples of polite- 
ness — thev novel tell a stoiy unless it be 
very shoit — thev talk of decoium and the 
etiquette — they detest even thing vulgar or 
common — they aie on the rack if an old 
man should let fall a pioverb — and a thou- 
sand more trifling affectations, the ridicule 
of winch anses, not so much fiom their 
putting on tins foreign dress, as from their 
ignoiance 01 vanity m pi et ending to imi- 
tate those rules which w ei e designed foi an 
English nobleman — Unless, therefore, they 
have a prospect of being tailed by Con- 
gress to execute some foieign negotiation, 
they ought ceitamly to be minding their 
business 

This affectation of fine breeding is de- 
structive to morals Dissimulation and in- 
sincerity are connected with its tenets , and 
are mutually inculcated with the ait of 
pleasing 

A person of this chaiaeter grounds his 
motives for pleasing on the most selfish 
principle — He is polite, not for the honor 
of obliging you, as he endeavors to make 
you believe, but that he himself might be 
obliged Suspect him, therefore, of insin- 
cerity and treachery, who sacrifices truth 
to complaisance, and advises you to the 
pursuit of an object, wlu<li would tend to 
Ins advantage 

Always distinguish the man of sense 
from the coxcomb Mr Worthy is pos- 
sessed of a good understanding and an 
exact judgment If vou aie united with 
him, let it be the study of vaui life to 
preserve his love and esteem Ills amiable 
chaiaeter is adorned with modesty and a 


disposition to uitue and sobxiety 1 novel 
anticipate >0111 fufuie happiness, but I 
contemplate this pait of Ins character with 
pleasure But lemember the fidelity of a 
wife alone will not always secuie the es- 
teem ol a husband, when her personal 
uttiac lions do not continue to delight his 
eve, she will flatter his “judgment I think 
vou aie enabled io perioim tins, because 
vou aie solicitous to supply vcmr mind 
with those* amiable qualities which aie 
moil? durable than beauty When vou aie 
no longer surrounded with a flattening cir- 
cle of young men, and the woild shall 
cease io call you beautiful, your company 
will be courted by men of sense, who know 
the value of your conversation 

I am pleased with the conduct of some 
agieeable gills and the letuin of civility 
and attention they often make to the con- 
ceited compliments of a certain class of 
beaux These ladies wisely consider them as 
the butterflies of a dav, and therefoie 
generally scorn to break them on a tvheel f 
When vou are in company, where the 
vain and thoughtless endeavor to show then 
ingenuity by ridiculing parUtulai aiders 
of men, your prudence will dictate to you 
not to countenance their abuse — The book 
I have }ust mentioned intimates that “there 
are a great many" things done and said in 
company which a woman of virtue will 
neither see nor hear ” — To discountenance 
levity is a sure way to guard against the 
encroachment of temptation, to participate 
in the mirth of a buffoon is to render v our- 
self equally udiculous We owe to ourselves 
a detestation of folly, and to the w^oild, 
the appearance of it 1 would have you 
avoid coejuetry and affectation, and the 
observance of my maxims will never make 
you a prude — Pretend, therefore, should 
a vam youth tlnow out illiberal sarcasms 
against mechanics, lawyers, ministers, \ir~ 
tue, religion, or any serious subject, not to 
eompiohend the point of his wit 

f have seldom spoken to vou on the im- 
poitance of religion, and the v eneiatnm due 
to the chai act eis of the clergy I always 
supposed your good sense capable of sug- 
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gestmg then necessity and eligibility The 
ministers of no nation are more remark- 
able foi learning and piety than those of 
this country The fool may pretend to 
scorn, and the meligious to contemn, but 
every person of sense and reflection must 
admire that sacred ordci, whose business 
is to inform the understanding, and regu- 
late the passions of mankind Surely, theie- 
fore, that class of men will continue to 
merit our esteem and affection, while vir- 
tue remains upon earth 

I am always pleased with the reasonable 
and amiable light m which the clergy are 
placed by the author of the Guaidian — 
“The light,” saj-s he, “m which these 
points should be exposed to the view of 
one who is prejudiced against the names, 
Behgion, Chinch, Pnest, or the like, is 
to consider the clergy as so many philoso- 
phers, the churches as schools, and their 
sermons as lectures foi the improvement 
and information of the audience How 
would the heart of Tully or Socrates have 
lejoieed, had they lived m a nation where 
the law had made provision for philoso- 
pheis to read lectures of philosophy, every 
seventh day, in se\ eral thousands of 
schools, erected at the public charge, 
throughout the whole countiy, at which 
lectures, all ranks and sexes, without dis- 
tinction, were obliged to be present, for 
their general impiovement 

You may, perhaps, think this letter too 
serious, but remember that virtue and reli- 
gion are the foundation of education 

Adieu 1 

Mrs Holmes to Myra 

Belleview 

YOU will obseive, my dear fnend, that 
most of the letters I have written to you of 
late, on female education, are confined to 
the subject of study I am sensible of the 
ridicule sometimes levelled at those who are 
called learned ladies Either these ladies 
must be uncommonly pedantic, 01 those 
who ridicule them, uncommonly ignorant — 
Bo not be apprehensive of acquiring that 


title, 01 sharing the udicule, but lemember 
that the knowledge which I wish yon to 
acquire is necessary to adorn your many 
virtues and amiable qualifications This 
ridicule is endently a transatlantic idea, 
and must have been imbibed from the 
source of some English no\el or maga- 
zine — The Amencan ladies of this class, 
who come withm our knowledge, we know 
to be justly celebrated as ornaments to 
society, and an honor to the sex When it 
is considered how many of our country- 
women are capable of the task, it is a 
matter of regret that American literature 
boasts so few productions from the pens 
of the ladies 

Self-complacency is a most necessary ac- 
quirement — for the value of a woman will 
always be commensurate to the opinion she 
entertains of herself A celebrated Euro- 
pean wit, m a letter to a lady, concenters 
much good advice m one short rule of con- 
duct, “Reverence Thyself” 

I was this morning reading Swift’s letter 
to a veiy young lady on her marriage Al- 
though this famous writer is not celebrated 
for delicacy or respect towards us, yet I 
wish some of his observations contained 
less truth— -If you are m company, says 
this wntei, when the conversation turns on 
the manners and customs of remote na- 
tions, 01 on books m verse or prose, or on 
the nature and limits of virtue and vice, 
it is a shame for a lady not to relish such 
discourses, not to improve by them, and 
endeavor by reading and information to 
have her share m those entertainments, 
rather than turn aside, as is the usual 
custom, and consult with the woman who 
sits next her about a new cargo of fans 

He then descends to particulars and in- 
sists on the necessity of orthography Is it 
not a little hard, continues he, that not 
one gentleman's daughter m a thousand 
should be brought to read or understand 
her own natural tongue, or be judge of 
the easiest books that are written in it, as 
any one may find, who can have the pa- 
tience to hear them mangle a play or a 
novel % 
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If theie be any of youi acquaintance to 
whom tins passage is applicable, I hope jou 
will ie<ommend the study of Mi Web- 
ster \ (ham matical Institute, as th( host 
woik m oui language to tacilitate the 
knowledge of gi animal I cannot but think 
I\Ir Webstei intended his valuable book 
toi the benefit of his countij women For 
while he delneis his rules m a puie, pie- 
eise, and elegant stjle, he explains his 
meaning b> examples whith aie calculated 
to mspxie the female mind with a thnst 
toi emulation and a desne of virtue 
No subject has been moie exhausted than 
that of education Many Utopian schemes 
have been delineated, and much specula- 
tion employed When I peruse these labors, 
and am peisuaded the intention of their 
authors is to promote our welfare, I feel 
myself piompted to a piudent and amiable 
demeanoui, and I suppose every woman of 
icason and lefieetion feels the same inclina- 
tion to virtue, and the same sensations of 
giatitude in reading the works of those 
wi iters, the characteristics of whom are 
sentiment, moiality and benevolence 
What books do >ou read, m> deal ^ We 
aie now finishing Barlow’s T ision of Co- 
lumbus, and shall begin upon Dwight’s Con- 
quest of Canaan m a few days 1 It is verj 


agieeabie to lead with one who points out 
the beauties ot the authoi as we proceed 
Such an one is Worthy — Sometimes Mr 
Holmes makes one of oui party, and his 
notes and lefeiences to the ancient poets 
aie veiv entertaining Worthy is delighted 
with the ease and fieodom with which we 
li\c here We have little conceits, we walk, 
we ride, w r o lead, we have good company — 
l his is Belleviow m all its glory T 

Adieu, Adieu, my dear — T shall continue 
this subject no longer, though I flatter 
myseli >ou would leceive my hints with 
satisfaction, because you must be persuaded 
I love vou, and so interest myself in jour 
welfare — I need not add that I think vour 
conduct vvoithy of you You are such a 
good gill that I know not m what to 
dnect you, for you leave me no room for 
advice — continue to anticipate the desnes 
of my heart, and to secure the high opin- 
ion you have there obtained 

Youi friend forever 1 

3 The Vision of Columbus by Joel Bai- 
low, 1754-1812, was published 1787 A 
patriotic poem m nine books, it is supenoi 
to Ins later epic, The Cohmbrad (1807) 
The Conquest of Canaan by Timothy 
Dwight, 1752-1817, was published m 178 r ) 
Both Bailow and Dwight were “Connecticut 
Wits ” 


1748 ~ Hugh Henry Brackenridge ~ mu 

THE SENTIMENTAL spirit m fiction found its counterbalance m the 
satiric spurt Fielding and Smollett did not keep pace m America with Rich- 
ardson and Sterne, but they were not absent, and of course Cervantes was 
found with them Where the sentimental spirit had dispensed democratic 
ideology with a free hand and without critical reservations, the satiric spirit 
tended to subject some of this ideology to a more rigorously realistic view 
At least this rs the ease m the lone satiric masterpiece of early American 
fiction, Modem CInvahy; or, The Adventures of Captain Farrago and Teague 
O’Reyan, which was issued m installments from 1792 to 1815 Chaotically epi- 
sodic m structure and mixed m style, with shoit essays interrupting the nar- 
rative, Modern Chivalry lias a zest and power that rarely flag Hugh Henry 
Brackenridge, its author, was born m Scotland His father, a poor farmer, 
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bi ought the family to fionliei Pennsylvania when Hugh was five Despite an 
cm n oilmen! not likely to lead to intellectual distinction, Hugh knew a great 
deal of Latin and some Gieek br the time he was thnteen, and two years later 
was teaching school in Gunpowdei Falls, Maryland His five years theic made 
him realize the need o± more education, with the consequence that he was 
graduated m 1771 fiom the College of New Jeisev, now Pimceton Univeisity 
There he had Philip Freneau and James Madison as classmates, belonged to 
the Whig Literaiy Society, and made his debut as a wntei when he and 
Freneau collaborated on a prose tale entitled Father Borneo’s Pilgrimage to 
Mecca and on the commencement poem, The Rising Glory of America 

After returning for his M A , Brackenridge continued to teach, even dui mg 
the first years of the Revolution, but eventually he entered Washington's aimv 
as chaplain Leaving the aimy m 1778, he invested capital and energy at 
Philadelphia in the United States Magazine , the first number of which appeared 
January, 1779 When it succumbed at the end of that year, Brackenridge turned 
to the study of the law He was admitted to the bar m 1780 at Philadelphia 
and then went on to less crowded Pittsburgh to practice, remaining there for 
twenty years He bought land, built a house, married, had a son, helped start 
the Pittsburgh Gazette , and ran successfully for the State Assembly Changing 
his mind concerning his campaign promises, he was accused of being a traitor, 
despite his attempt to give his reasons fully The experience made him severely 
critical of the democratic electorate With his political ambitions frustrated 
and his hist wife dead, Brackenridge married again Politics continued to in- 
terest him, but the course he steered was sometimes an uncertain one Getting 
involved m the Whisky Insurrection of western Pennsylvania because he was 
m demand for legal advice, he was questioned by Alexander Hamilton and 
absolved of treason 

At first an ardent advocate of the French Revolution, Brackenridge had 
a revulsion of feeling towaid it Although he founded the Republican party m 
western Pennsylvania, he was defeated m a bittei campaign for the State 
Assembly The party rewarded him, however, for Ins activity m its behalf he 
was appointed a justice of the Supieme Court of Pennsylvania Establishing 
the newspaper, Tree of Liberty , he gave further support to Jefferson’s cause 
Yet he was to differ with Jefferson on the importance and integrity of lav and 
lawyers His collection of legal papers, Law Miscellanies, 1814, was a real 
contribution to his profession He died at Carlisle, Pennsylvania 

The story of Brackenridge's life is that ot a true democrat who yet had his 
reservations about demociacv This is the point of view of Modern Ghivahy, 
which utilizes all his rich knowledge of the frontier, of men and manners, of 
local and world politics 

[The following selections, taken from the opening chapters, have been 
supplied with titles by the editors ] 
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MODERN CHIVALRY 
[ 1792 ] 

Horses and Men 

JOHN EAR R AGO was a man of about 
fift\ -throe \ eais ot age, o± good natural 
sense, and < onsideiabie leading , but m 
some things whimsical, owing perhaps to 
Lis gieatei knowledge of books than of 
the world, but, in some degice also, to 
Ins haung never marned, being what thev 
call an old bachelor, a charactenstie ot 
which is, usualh, singularity and whim 
He had the advantage of having had m 
eaily life an academic education, but hav- 
ing novel applied hnnseli to any of the 
leai nod professions, he had lrved the greatei 
part ot his life on a small farm, 'which lie 
cultivated with seivants 01 lined hands, as 
he could conveniently supply himself with 
eitlioi The seivant that he had at this lime 
was an Inshman, whose name was Teague 
Oregan [O’Regan] I shall say nothing of 
the character of tins man, because the very 
name imports what lie was 

A strange idea came into the head of 
Captain Farrago about this times for, by 
the bve, I had forgot to mention that 
having been chosen captain of a company 
of militia m the neighborhood, he had 
gone bv the name of Captain evei since, 
foi the rule is, once a captain, and alwavs 
a (aptam, but, as I was observing, the 
idea had come into his head, to saddle an 
old hoise that he had, and nde about the 
world a little, with his man Teague at hrs 
heels, to see how tilings weie going on here 
and there, and to observe human nature 
For it is a mistake to suppose that a man 
cannot I earn man by leading him in a 
cornci as well as on the widest space oi 
ti an suction At any rate, it may yield 
amusement 

It was about a scoie ot miles from his 
own house that he fell m with what we call 
races The joekevs, seeing him advance, 
with Teague by his side, whom they took 
for his groom, conceived him to be some 


pei son who liad bi ought his horse to enter 
for the purse Coming up and accosting 
him, said they, “You seem to be foi the 
races, Sn, and have a hoise to enter ” 
‘‘Not at all,” said the Captain, “this is 
but a common palfioy, and bv no means 
remarkable for speed or bottom, he is a 
common plough hoise which I have used on 
m\ farm foi several yoais, and can scan e 
go bevond a trot much less match lnmselt 
with >0111 blooded horses that aie going to 
take* the held on tins occasion ” 

The jockeys weie of opinion, from the 
speech, that the hoise was what then call 
a bite, and that under the appeal ance of 
leanness and stiffness, there was concealed 
some hidden qualitv of swiftness uncom- 
mon For they had heaid of instances, 
where the most knowing had been taken m 
bv mean looking horses, so that having 
laid two, or more, to one, they weie nevei- 
theless bit bv the bet and the mean looking 
nags pioved to be hoises of a more than 
common speed and bottom So that there 
is no trusting appearances Such was the 
reasoning ot the ]ockevs For they could 
have no idea that a man could come theie 
in so singular a manner, with a groom at 
his foot, unless he had some great object 
of making money by the ad\ culture Under 
this idea, they began to inter logato him 
with respect to the blood and pedigiee of 
his hoise whether he was of the Dove, or 
the bay marc that took the purse, and was 
imported by such a one at such a time? 
whethei his sire was Tameilane oi Baja- 
zet? 

The Captain was irritated at the ques- 
tions and could not avoid answering — 
“Gentlemen,” said he, “it as a strange thing 
that you should suppose that it is of any 
consequence wnat may be the pedigree of 
a horse Foi even m men it is of no avail. 
Do we not find that sages have had block- 
heads for their sons, and that blockheads 
have had sages ^ It is remarkable that, as 
estates hav e seldom lasted three generations, 
so understanding and abihtv have seldom 
been transmitted to the second There 
never was a greater man, take him as an 
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oiator and philosopher, than Cicero and 
never was there a person who had greater 
opportunities than Ins son Marcus, and yet 
he proved of no account or reputation 
This is an old instance, but there aie a 
thousand others Chesterfield and his son 
are mentioned It is true, Philip and Al- 
exander may be said to be exceptions 
Philip of the strongest possible mind , capa- 
ble of almost everything we can conceive, 
the deepest policy and the most determined 
valor, his son Alexander not deficient m 
the first, and before him m the last, if it 
is possible to be before a man than whom 
you can suppose nothing greater It is pos- 
sible, m modern times, that Tippo Saib 
may be equal to his father Hyder Ah 1 
Some talk of the two Pitts I have no idea 
that the son is, in any respect, equal to 
old Sir William The one is a labored arti- 
ficial minister, the other spoke with the 
thunder and acted with the lightning of the 
gods I will venture to say that when the 
present John Adamses, and Lees, and 
Jeffersons, and Jays, and Henrys, and 
other great men, who figure upon the 
stage at this time, have gone to sleep with 
their fathers, it is an hundred to one if 
there is any of their descendants who can 
fill their places Was I to lay a bet for a 
great man, I would sooner pick up the 
brat of a tinker than go into the great 
houses to choose a piece of stuff foi a 
man of genius Even with respect to per- 
sonal appearance, which is more m the 
power of natural production, we do not see 
that beauty always produces beauty, but, 
on the contrary, the homeliest persons have 
oftentimes the best favored offspring, so 
that there is no rule or reason m these 
thing’s With respect to this horse, theie- 
fore, it can be of no moment whether he is 
blooded or studded, or what he is He is a 
good old horse, used to the plough, and 
carries my weight very well, and I have 
never yet made enquiry with respect to 
his ancestois, or affronted him so much as 
to cast up to him the defect of parentage 
I bought him some years ago from Neil 
Thomas, who had him from a colt As far 


as I can understand, he was of a brown 
mare that John M’Neis had, but of what 
horse I know no more than the horse him- 
self His gaits are good enough, as to 
riding a short journey or seven or eight 
miles, or the like, but he is rathei a pacei 
than a trotter, and though his bottom mav 
be good enough in carrying a bag to the 
mill, 01 going m the plough, or the sled, 
or the hariow, etc, yet his wind is not 
so good, nor his speed, as to be fit for the 
heats ” 

The jockeys thought the man a fool and 
gave themselves no more trouble about 
him 

An Election 

THE CAPTAIN, rising early next morn- 
ing and setting out on his way, had now 
arrived at a place where a number of peo- 
ple were convened, foi the piupose of 
electing persons to represent them m the 
legislature of the state There was a weaver 
who was a candidate for this appointment 
and seemed to have a good deal of intei est 
among the people But anothei, who was 
a man of education, was his competitor 
Relying on some talent of speaking which 
he thought he possessed, he addressed the 
multitude 

Said he, “Fellow citizens, I pretend not 
to any great abilities, but am conscious to 
myself that I have the best good will to 
serve you But it is veiy astonishing to 
me that this weavei should conceive him- 
self qualified for the trust For though my 
acquirements are not great, yet his are 
still less The mechanical business which 
he pursues must necessarily take up so 
much of his time that he cannot apply 
himself to political studies I should there- 
fore think it would be more answerable to 
your dignity, and conducive to your in- 
terest, to be lepresented by a man at least 
of some letters than by an illiterate handi- 

1 Tippo Sahib, 1749-1799, was sultan 
of Mysore, India, and son of Haidar Ah, 
or Hyder All, who died 1782 and was sul- 
tan before him 
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craftsman like this It will be more lionoi- 
able for himself to lemam at Ins loom and 
knot threads than to come forward m a 
legislative capacity because, m the one 
case, he is m the spheie wlioie God and 
nature has placed him, m the other, he 
is like a fish out of water, and must strug- 
gle for breath m a new element 

“Is it possible he can understand the 
affairs of government, whose mind has 
been concentered to the small object of 
weaving webs, to the price by the yard, 
the gust of the thread, and such like 
matters as concern a manufacturer of 
cloths' 2 The feet of him who weaves arp 
more occupied than the head, or at least 
as much, and therefore the whole man must 
be, at least, but m half accustomed to ex- 
ercise his mental powers For these reasons, 
all other things set aside, the chance is 
in my favor, with respect to information 
However, you will decide, and give your 
suffrages to him or to me, as you shall 
judge expedient” 

The Captain, hearing these observations 
and looking at the weaver, could not help 
advancing, and undertaking to subjoin 
something m support of what had been 
just said Said he, “I have no prejudice 
against a weavei more than another man 
Nor do I know any harm m the trade, 
save that from the sedentary life m a damp 
place, there is usually a paleness of the 
countenance but this is a physical, not a 
moral evil Such usually occupy subter- 
ranean apartments, not for the purpose, 
like Demosthenes, of shaving their heads, 
and wilting over eight times the history of 
Thucydides, and perfecting a style of ora- 
tory, but rather to keep the thread moist, 
or because this is considered but as an 
inglorious sort of trade, and is frequently 
thiust away into cellars, and damp out- 
houses, which aie not occupied for a better 
use 

“But to rise from the cellar to the senate 
house would be an unnatural hoist To come 
from counting threads, and adjusting them 
to the sphts of a reed, to regulate the 
finances of a government, would be pre- 


posterous , there being no congruity m 
the ease There is no analogy between 
knotting threads and framing laws It 
would be a reversion of the order of things 
Not that a manufacturer of linen or woolen, 
or oihei stuff, is an inferior character, 
but a different one from that which ought 
to be employed m affairs of state It is 
unnecessary to enlaige on this subject, for 
you must all be convinced of the tiuth 
and propriety of what I say But if you 
will give me leave to take the manufacturer 
aside a little, I think I can explain to him 
my ideas on the subject, and very prob- 
ably prevail with him to withdraw his pre- 
tensions ” The people, seeming to acquiesce, 
and beckoning to the weavei, they drew 
aside, and the Captain addiessed him m 
the following words 

“Mr Traddle,” said he, for that was the 
name of the manufacturer “I have not the 
smallest idea of wounding youi sensibility, 
but it would seem to me it would be moie 
your interest to pursue your occupation 
than to launch out into that of which you 
have no knowledge When you go to the 
senate house, the application to you will 
not be to waip a web, but to make laws 
for the commonwealth Now, suppose that 
the making of these laws requires a knowl- 
edge of commerce, or of the interests of 
agiienltuie, or those principles on which 
the different manufactures depend, what 
service could you render # It is possible 
you might think justly enough, but could 
you speak? You are not m the habit of 
public speaking You are not furnished 
with those commonplace ideas with which 
even very ignoiant men can pass for know- 
ing something Theie is nothing makes a 
man so ridiculous as to attempt what is 
above his sphere You are no tumbler, for 
instance, yet should you give out that you 
could vault upon a man’s back, or turn 
head o\er heels, like the wheels of a cart, 
the stiffness of jour joints would encumber 
you, and you would fall upon your back- 
side to the ground Such a squash as that 
would do you damage The getting up to 
ride on the state is an unsafe thing to those 
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who aie not accustomed to such hoiseman- 
ship It is a disagreeable thing for a man 
to be laughed at, and there is no way of 
keeping oneself from it but by avoiding all 
affectation ” 

While they weie thus discouismg, a 
bustle had taken place among the croivd 
Teague, heaung so much about elections 
and seivmg the government, took it into 
Ins head that he could be a legislatoi him- 
self The thing was not displeasing to the 
people, who seemed to favor Ins preten- 
sions , owing, m some degree, to there being 
several of his countrymen among the 
eiowd, but moie especially to the fluctua- 
tion of the popular mind, and a disposi- 
tion to what is new and ignoble Eor 
though the weavei was not the most ele- 
vated object of choice, yet he was still pief- 
ei able to this tatterdemalion, who was 
but a menial servant, and had so much of 
what is called a brogue on bis tongue as 
to fall far short of an elegant speaker 

The Captain, coming up and finding what 
was on the carpet, was grcatlv ehagimed 
at not having been able to grve the mul- 
titude a better idea of the impoitance of 
a legislative trust, alarmed, also, fiom an 
appi ehension of the loss of Jim servant 
Under these impressions, he lesumed his 
address to the multitude Said he, “This 
is making the mattei still w T orse, gentlemen 
this seivant of mine is but a bog-trottei , 
who can scarcely speak the dialect m which 
your laws ought to be wiitten, but cer- 
tainly has never read a single treatise on 
any political subject, for the tiuth is, he 
cannot read at all The young people of the 
lower class, m Ireland, have seldom the 
advantage of a good education, especially 
the descendants of the ancient Irish, who 
have most of them a groat assuiance of 
countenance, but little information, or liter- 
ature This young man, whose family name 
is Oiegan, has been my seivant for several 
years And, except a too great fondness 
for women, which now and then brings 
him into scrapes, he has demeaned himself 
m a manner tolerable enough But he is 
totally ignorant of the great principles of 


legislation, and moie especially, the paitic- 
ular interests of the government A fiee 
government is a noble possession to a 
people and this freedom consists m an 
equal right to make laws, and to have the 
benefit of the laws when made Though 
doubtless, in such a government, the 
lowest citizen may become chief magistrate, 
vet it is sufficient to possess the light, not 
absolutely necessary to exercise it Oi even 
if you should think propel, now and then, 
to show youi privilege, and exert, m a 
signal mannei, the democratic prerogative, 
vet is it not descending too low to filch 
away from me a hneling, winch I cannot 
well spare, to serve youi pui pose * You aie 
smely canymg the mattei too far, m 
Bunking to make a senator of this liostlei , 
to take him away fiom an employment to 
which he has been bied, and put him to 
another, to which he has seived no ap- 
pi enticeship to set those hands which have 
been lately employed m ciurymg my horse, 
to the draughting bills, and preparing busi- 
ness for the house ” 

The people were tenacious of their choice 
and insisted on giving Teague their suf- 
frages, and by the frown upon then blows 
seemed to indicate resentment at what had 
been said , as indirectly charging them with 
want of judgment, 01 calling in question 
their pnvilege to do what they thought 
propel “It is a very stiange thing,” said 
one of them, who was a speaker foi the rest, 
“that aftei having conqueied Burgoyne 
and Cornwallis, and got a government of 
oui own, we cannot put m it whom we 
please Thife young man may be your sen - 
ant, 01 anothei man’s servant, but if 
we choose to make him a delegate, what 
is that to you? He may" not be yet skilled 
m the matter, but there is a good day 
a-commg We will impower him, and it is 
better to trust a plain man like Inm than 
one of y 7 our high flymis, that will make 
laws to suit then own purposes” 

Said the Captain, “I had much rather you 
would send the weaver, though I thought 
that improper, than to invade my house- 
hold, and thus detract from me the very 
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person that I have about me to biush my 
boots and clean my spurs ” The prolocutor 
of the people gave him to understand that 
Ins smmises were useless, for the people 
had dot ei mined on the choice, and Teague 
they would have foi a lepiesentatrve 
Finding it answered no end to expostu- 
late with the multitude, he requested to 
speak a word with Teague by himself 
Stepping aside, he said to him, composing 
Ins voice and addressing him m a soft 
manner, “Teague, you arc quite wiong in 
tins mattei they have put into ^ our head 
Do 5 ou know v hat it is to be a member of 
a deliberate body? What qualifications arc 
necessary? Do you undei stand anything of 
geogiaphv ? If a question should be, to 
make a law to dig a canal m some pait of 
the state, can vou describe the bearing of 
the mountains, and the couise of the 
nvers® Oi if commeice is to be pushed 
to some new quaitcr, bv the foice of 
legulations, are >ou competent to decide m 
such a ease? Theie will be questions of 
law and astronomy on the carpet How 
you must gape and staie like a fool, when 
you come to be asked your opinion on these 
subjects? Are you acquainted with the 
abstract pi maples of finance, with the 
funding public securities, the ways and 
means of raising the revenue, providing 
foi the discliaige of the public debts, and 
all other things which respect the economy 
of the government ? Even if you had knowl- 
edge, have you a facility of speaking? I 
would suppose you would have too much 
pude to go to the house -just to say, Ay, 
or No Tins is not the fault of your nature, 
but of youi education, having been ac- 
customed to dig turf m youi early years, 
rather than instructing yourself in the 
classics, or common school books 
“When a man becomes a member of a 
public body, he is like a racoon, or other 
beast that climbs up the fork of a tree, 


the bojs pushing at him with piteh-foiks, 
or throwing stones, 01 shooting at lmn 
with an airow, the dogs balking in the 
meantime One will find fault with your 
not speaking, another with your speaking, 
if yon speak at all They will have vou in 
the newspapers, and ridicule you as a 
perfect beast There is what they call the 
caiicatuia, that is, representing you with 
a dog’s head, or a cat’s claw As you have 
a red head, they will very probably make 
a fox of you, or a son el horse, or a brmdled 
cow It is the devil m hell to be exposed 
to the squibs and ci ackers of the gazette 
wits and publications You know no more 
about these mattei s than a goose, and yet 
\ ou would undei take lashly, without ad- 
vice, to enter on the office, nay, conti ary to 
advice For I would not for a thousand 
guineas, though I have not the half of it 
to spaie, that the breed of the Oiegans 
should come to this, bunging on them a 
woise stam than stealing sheep, to which 
they aie addicted You have nothing but 
youi character, Teague, m a new countiy 
to depend upon Let it never be said that 
you quitted an honest livelihood, the taking 
care of my horse, to follow the new-fangled 
whims of the times, and to be a states- 
man ” 

Teague was moved chiefly with the last 
pait of the addiess, and consented to give 
up the object 

The Captain, glad of this, took him back 
to the people, and announced his disposi- 
tion to dechne the honoi which they had 
intended him 

Teague acknowledged that he had 
changed his mmd, and was willing to re- 
main m a pm ate station 

The people did not seem well pleased 
with the Captain, but as nothing more 
could be said about the mattei, they turned 
their attention to the weaver, and gave him 
their suffrages 
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I 

G RADUATING at 18 m the Bowdom College class of 1825, Henry Wads- 
worth Longfellow wrote the requned commencement oration on the sub- 
ject “Our Native Writers ” He voiced an almost religious devotion to the ideal 
of a national literature, and expressed his confidence that “palms are to be 
won by our native writers I — by those, that have been nursed and brought up 
. m the civil and religious freedom of our country ” 

The young Longfellow spoke for a generation The creation of a worthy 
national literature was consciously recognized as a present and imperative 
duty by many young men and women who came to maturity m the first half- 
eenturv of the nation’s bfe They were stimulated by earlier American writers 
As a sophomore, Longfellow had read “Arthw Metvyn, a novel — an American 
novel — from the elegant pen of C B Brown,” as he reported to his mother 
m a letter gushing with enthusiastic appreciation of Brown and regiet that 
“the author as an American has never received from his countrymen that 
praise and renown, which was his due ” The work of Franklin and Freneau, 
the “Connecticut Wits” and Braekenridge, the narratives of settlers, explorers, 
Indian fighters, the great political documents of the revolutionary period all 
these gave ground on which to build Divided as they were by political and 
sectional diffeiences m the first years of the new nation, Americans were 
united m the feeling that “the eyes of the world were upon them,” as one editor 
put it, and the expression of the already varied life of America m literature 
seemed to many an essential part of what was expected of them The new 
West, powerful as a symbol m the American mind and swiftly gaming impor- 
tance m practical affairs, contributed mightily to the conception of a national 
literature As the century advanced, economic and social conflicts, religious 
and philosophical problems, shared m its shaping 

For the building of an American literature, however, there must be 
American readers, and the facilities for bringing American writers and readers 
into fruitful relationship literary periodicals and book publishers The yo ung 
Longfellow stated the problem bluntly m his commencement address “If we 
would ever have a national literature, our native writers must be patronized ” 
Provision of the channels for that patronage was a mandatory first step in the 
early decades of the new century Though a few important literary magazines 
had been established before 1800, none of these survived into the new cen- 
tury American book publishing was similarly undeveloped 

Colonial publishing had not been a specialized industry, but had been 
undertaken by booksellers and job-printers working together. Indeed the local 
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printer, whether m city 01 village, was often also a newspaper editor, a book- 
sellei, and a publisher of pamphlets, textbooks, and even works of general 
literature Up until the middle of the nineteenth century, small-town printers 
continued occasionally to issue books, thus providing w T ork for their typesetters 
m dull seasons 

Isaiah Thomas, of Worcester, editor of the famous Massachusetts Spy , 
attempted two magazines at different times, and by 1800 had built up, with the 
aid of his partner Andrews, one of the largest book publishing houses m the 
United States From the by-product of a country shop to the output of a 
large and profitable business with its mam office m Boston, the Thomas & 
Andrews books exemplify the giowth of early American publishing Mathew 
Caiey, of Philadelphia, who had edited one of the best o± the American 
magazines shortly before the turn of the century, was by 1800 devoting his 
energies to the founding of a publishing concern which was later famous as 
Carey & Lea In the first few decades of the new century, specialized book 
publishing firms sprang up m all the leading American cities 

Many of these houses found then prosperity m pirating English books 
and thus seemed to some observers to be doing a disservice to American lit- 
erature Carey & Lea, invading New York bookstores, strained every resource 
to get new Scott and Dickens romances to an avid public before the Harpers 
could do it But the Carey firm also published Freneau, Irving, and Coopei, 
and later some of the early work of Poe and Simms About the middle of the 
century the works of both living and Cooper were taken over by G P Putnam, 
whose publishing business had grown out of the Wiley Bookshop established m 
New York m 1807 Up m Boston, William D Tieknor bought the Old Corner 
Bookstore m 1832, from that beginning there latex emerged the firm of Tieknor 
& Fields, which eventually became the publisher of the gieat New England 
poets and essayists 

Several of the important literary periodicals before 1850 were published 
by their editors or by supporting literary clubs The Port Folio (1801-27), of 
Philadelphia, was both edited and published during its early and best years 
by the brilliant Joseph Denme The North American Review (1815-1940) 
was owned for many years by a Boston literary coterie and edited by Harvard 
professors Heavy though it was, its criticism was often distinguished and 
it was generally conceded to be the best of American reviews Moie popular 
in tone was Graham’s Magazine (1841-58), of Philadelphia, edited and pub- 
lished by George E Graham, who had Edgar Allan Poe as an assistant for a 
short time Poe was editor for a little more than two years of the Southern 
Literary Messenger (1834-64), of Richmond, but for the most pait this mag- 
azine was edited by its publishers The Knickerbocker , or New York Monthly 
Magazine (1833-65) was edited and published m its best years by Lewis 
Gaylord Clark* And the inimitable Godey’s Lady’s Book (1830-98), of Phila- 
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delphia, was owned and published by Louis A Godey & Company until 1877 
Graham’s and Godey’s did no small service to American literature m the 
forties and fifties by paying good wnteis well Poe, Lowell, Bryant, Coopei, 
Longfellow, and Simms, as well as many who were vastly inferior, enjoyed 
the largess of these princes of the magazine world 

Encouiaged and supported by American publishers and periodicals, the 
“native wi iters” envisioned by the young Longfellow fulfilled their obligation, 
lealized then dream m the period between 1825 and the Civil War, they 
created a great national literature 


II 

Definition of the problem was another necessary part of the job What 
were to be the purposes and the distinguishing characteristics of American 
literature — what should the Amencan writer try to do*? How far should American 
literature build on that of Britain and of Europe, how far be militantly inde- 
pendent? Was a real Amencan literature as yet practicable at alP On this last 
as on all these questions theie was the widest disagreement, ranging from 
the assertion that significant literary production is impossible m a raw and 
ciude society, that only the cultural silt of many centuries can feed the fine 
flower of letters (an attitude still sometimes encountered after one hundred 
and fifty years), to the confident vision of an American liteiature that should 
surpass all the literary achievements of earlier ages and other lands 

These were piopeily questions for critical analysis, and the need for “con- 
fident and independent criticism of American books,” voiced by the elder 
Richard Henry Dana m The Idle Man (1821-22), was generally recognized 
Many critics and reviewers helped to state the issues Joseph Dennie of the 
Port Folio, firm m the Fedeialist tradition, held for the most part to the 
view that little could be expected of Amencan wi iters and that few Aanerican 
books deserved attention Edward Everett, as editor of the North American 
Review , defended himself against the charge of neglecting his own country 
by declaring that “the Amencan books aie too poor to praise ” On the other 
hand, Robert Walsh m his American Quarterly Revieiv rebuked “the prevalence 
of a certain colonial spuit ” The editor of the Philadelphia Literary Gazette 
lecommended, as the best method to create a national literature, “to make our 
poetry national and peculiar, to hang its flowers around our history, to 
interweave it with our local attachments, to ’dye it deeply in the giam of our 
prejudices and passions” John Knapp, wilting on “National Poetry” in the 
North American Review m ISIS, exhorted poets to find subjects in Indian 
antiquities More substantial contributions to American criticism were such 
discriminating discussions of cuirent books, both British and American, as 
those of F W P Greenwood, also m the North American Review 
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But by far the most important contributions to the definition of the 
problem of a national literature were made by those who combined the force 
of creative example with then critical analysis First among these was Wash- 
ington Irving His A History of New York by Diednch Knickerbocker 
was an already existing answer to Sydney Smith’s derisive question, m the 
Edmbnr gh Review for January, 1820, “Who reads an American book^” Populai 
on both sides of the Atlantic, it demonstrated the ability of at least one 
Amenean writex to deal entertainingly and effectively, m the modes of satire 
and builesque, with both historical and contemporary American materials 
It was m the Sketch Book , however, that Irving made his greatest contribu- 
tion One of its essays, “English Writers on America,” deals directly with 
one of the crucial issues m the definition of our national literature — that of 
the relation of American writers to British writers, of America to Britain 
It is an attempt at mediation m the literary warfare in which Irving’s friend, 
James Kirke Paulding, was notably belligerent Irvmg did not hesitate to speak 
plainly of the unworthy motives and evil effects of many British books which 
he thought unfairly critical of America, but he was equally candid m pointing 
out the disservice to then own country of American writers who wrote m the 
same temper 

It was m other parts of the Sketch Book, however, that Irving did most 
to establish and clarify the conception of a national literature In “Philip of 
Pokanoket” and “Traits of Indian Character” he laid foundations for all sub- 
sequent significant treatments of the American Indian In the great Hudson 
Valley tales, “Rip Van Winkle” and the rest, he showed conclusively that 
American life could be made the substance of endunngly satisfying literary 
expression 

William Cullen Bryant was one of the early makers of our national lit- 
erature who participated most substantially in the conscious definition of its 
puiposes and the establishment of its standards In “An Essay on American 
Poetry,” published in the North Amenean Review for July, 1818, he ex- 
amined candidly and fairly the work of a large number of American writers 
of verse, and then proceeded to an eminently sensible and constructive state- 
ment of the whole problem of the American poet m his time, and a discriminating 
appraisal of current trends This article is one of the ma;jor early documents 
m the definition of a national literature Bryant’s later critical articles m the 
Noth Amenean Review and elsewhere are of similar quality The impact of his 
own creative work, however, was*far greater than that of his criticism Such 
pieces as “The Hunter of the Prairies,” “To the Fringed Gentian,” and <4 To a 
Waterfowl” are as unmistakably American as they are indisputably poetry 
To Bryant’s contemporaries, they had the force of living examples 

Like Irving, James Fcmmoie Cooper practised American literature before 
he preached it Cooper’s failure with Butisli materials m Precaution, his sue- 
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cess when he turned to American scenes and ehaiacters m The Spy, was 
adduced as evidence by Robert Walsh m his argument for the use of native 
materials by American writers, m an article m the American Quaiteily Review 
for June, 1827 Certainly Cooper’s example was stimulating As he struck out 
m rapid succession, within four years, the broad fields of his major achievement 
m fiction — the American past m The Spy, the frontier with its typical figure, 
Natty Bumppo, m The Pioneeis, the sea m The Pilot, the conflict between red 
and white m The Last of the Mohicans — the structure of the national literature 
grew swiftly 

But Cooper was not content to teach by example When m 1828, from 
the vantage point of Paris, he undertook to write a British traveler’s account 
of Amenca as it should be written, m Notions of the Americans, he devoted 
one of his hypothetical “traveling bachelor’s” letters to the subject, “American 
Literature ” His analysis was clear and firm, though some of his findings were 
inconsistent with his own previously published successful work Cooper’s def- 
inition of American literature was part of his general view of American life, 
explicitly set forth m A Lettei to His Countrymen (1834) and The American 
Democrat (1838) Cooper held a high ideal foi the American citizen, as for the 
American writer His rebuke of whatever seemed to him inconsistent with or 
mimical to the attainment of that ideal was always caustic, sometimes con- 
tentious The American temper m the 1830’s was scarcely amenable to influence 
by adverse criticism, and Cooper’s expository writing had little practical effect 
beyond the exasperation of his enemies His very great contribution to the 
development of a national literature was made almost wholly by his continuing 
production as a novelist 

Edgar Allan Poe shared largely in the shaping of the conception of a 
national literature, both by precept and by example His contribution was to 
create more interest m artistic standards, to emphasize the writer’s conscience 
He did this not only m his criticism, but also through the widely influential 
example of his stories and his poems Though Poe used American scenes m 
“The Gold Bug” and a few other stories, that use was merely incidental His 
theory of poetry precluded the introduction of details derived directly from 
external experience Hence his creative work served as a salutary and timely 
demonstiation of the truth that the American writer need not be narrowly 
limited m his choice of subject matter, while at the same time it provided 
the stimulus of the attainment of high literary standards by a native writer 
Poe’s criticism was the most effective of his generation As a practicing reviewer 
he was fearless m appraisal, merciless m castigation , he was also forthright m 
recognition of merit where he saw it He went beyond mere reviewing to the 
formulation of critical theory and the examination of literary problems, in- 
cluding those peculiar to the American writer* His work as a whole was a 
major contribution to the development of the national literature 
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Yet it remained for a wntei whose greatness Poe failed to recognize, 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, to make the definitive statement of the whole matter 
The gieat sentences of “The Amenean Scholar/ 5 his Harvard Phi Beta Kappa 
address of 1837 — clearly meant for the writer as well as the teacher and stu- 
dent — held foi Emerson’s contemporanes, and still hold m large degree, the 
essence of what it is that must make American literature American 

Emei son’s disciple, Margaret Fullei, applied his teachings m her prac- 
tical work as leviewei and editor Heniy David Thoreau, m paits of Walden 
and A Week on the Concoid and Mernmac Riven b, developed and clarified 
Emerson’s principles — with added elements from his own thinking — m some of 
the most illuminating discussion of fundamental literary problems to be found 
anywheie in American literature 

William Gilmore Simms, appraising Cooper’s work as American historical 
novelist from the vantage point of his own interest and experience m historical 
fiction, displayed broad critical vision of American literal y problems as well as 
his personal capacity for justice and generosity Herman Melville likewise made 
his chief critical contribution to contemporary understanding of the national 
literature m his comment on a fellow novelist In his essay, “Hawthorne and His 
Mouses,” which appeared m the New Yoik Liken at y World m August, 1850, he 
not only pointed out m Hawthorne’s choice and use of materials depths 
of significance which other contemporaries had missed, but made both for 
Hawthorne and for the national literature as a whole bold claims of positive 
greatness 

The mature Longfellow gently satirized m his novel Kavanagh (1849) 
the more blatant and bumptious vaneties of literary nationalism He had 
already achieved, m the popularity of Evangeline (1847), all that his youthful 
vision had promised for the “native writers” of America — even to the patronage 
which he had demanded as necessary “if we are ever to have a national liter- 
ature ” By the mid-century that national literature was accomplished fact 
The facilities for bringing writers and readers together had been created and 
had been used The definition of the purposes and character of such a lit- 
erature had been largely achieved Meanwhile other motives had gamed primary 
importance m its development and dnection 

III 

From the very beginning of this* period, and gaming force with every 
decade, a new factor had naturally and spontaneously aided m the development 
of a truly national literature The successive development of the trans- Appa- 
lachian region, the Middle West, the great plains, and the Far West brought 
great rivers and valleys and deserts and plains and mountains within the grand 
over-view of the American scene Land and opportunity m the West drew men 
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and money steadily from the older seaboard states throughout the first two 
generations of our national histoiy Pioneer ideals, manneis and ways of life 
affected the East as well as the West and helped to foim the conception and 
shape the expression of Amencamsm Products of the West modified the 
national economy and motivated national politics, from the whisky of Penn- 
sylvania to the gold of California Perhaps most significantly, the national 
thinking was affected by the West, both as fact and as symbol 

It was inevitable, then, that the West should have a place m the national 
literature Most of the major wi iters of these generations saw the West, if only 
briefly, at first hand Irving, Cooper, Simms, Biyant, Emerson, Thoreau, 
Whitman, and for each his western experience was significant and stimulating, 
finding expression m his wilting No doubt the popular conception of the 
West was more largely shaped, however, by the books of such romancers as 
Robert Montgomery Bird of Philadelphia, whose Nick of the Woods (1837) 
is a lurid tale of Indian fighting m frontier Kentucky, and Judge James Hall, 
of Illinois and Ohio, whose stories m Legends of the West (1832) and other 
volumes follow conventional patterns but are based on direct observation 

For the reader of today the best understanding of the westward movement 
is to be found m the writings of actual participants m the life of the fiontier 
Often crude m form, these documents of first-hand experience have force and 
flavor exceeding anything transient visitors to the frontier could produce From 
the first groups of settlers w T ho crossed the mountains into Tennessee and Ken- 
tucky came back letteis and journals, records of things seen and done, and 
this autobiographical record of the frontier continued for a centuiy, forming 
a great body of wilting marked by richness of detail and vitality of incident, 
and often possessing true literary distinction 

Explorers, traders, naturalists, missionaries, and first settlers of the wilder- 
ness were the makers of this literature For example, the Journals of the Lewis 
and Clark expedition of 1804-6 have positive literary interest Timothy Flint’s 
Recollections of the Last Ten Years (1826) give vivid pictures of life on the 
Mississippi and m Missouri and Arkansas m 1815, when Flint traveled those 
frontiers as a missionary John J Audubon’s study of the buds and animals 
of the West yielded incidental portrayals of the legion and the life of the 
frontier The Narrative of the Life of David Crockett , of the State of Tennessee 
(1834), is one of the liveliest and most enjoyable of all books of the fiontier 
Peter Cartwright’s Autobiography (1857) and The Backwoods Treacher (1858) 
narrate with gusto the exploits of a redoubtable Methodist evangelist m the 
Ohio River valley during the period of settlement 

Though not a bona-fide settler, Francis Parkman participated in the 
westward migiation m such fashion as to make The California and Oregon Trail 
(1849) a classic of the westwaid movement Lewis G Ganard's Wah-to’-yah and 
the Taos Trail (1850) is a less widely known but equallv valuable book of the 
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same peiiotl The Gold Rush and the settlement of California bi ought foith a 
great body of wntmg about that new fiontier and the journey thithei 

Originating as autobiographical record of personal obseivation and latei 
assuming fictional elaboration, one specialized type of writing about the fron- 
tiei deserves emphasis both for its historical importance and for its intrinsic 
interest This is the humoious tale of frontier incidents and characters Flour- 
ishing especially m what was then the Southwest, m the ;years fiom 1835 to 
1855, frontier humor developed into a body of writing which afforded the 
background for the regional writing of Mark Twain and possesses marked 
interest and value today 

Most of the makers of this literature were professional men — lawyers, 
physicians, journalists — who saw and shared the rough life of the border set- 
tlements Then humoious intention freed these writers from many of the con- 
straints to which serious fiction of the time was subjected The resnlt is that 
we find m these stones a degree of realism unparalleled elsewheie m their 
literary generation — a realism which makes them of first importance as docu- 
ments of social history and at the same time relates them closely to fiction of 
much latei date Elements of folklore, of fantasy and exaggeration, give these 
stories added \alue as revelations of the mind of the frontiei and of the 
America of a century ago 

Augustus Baldwin Longstreet, a Georgia lawyei and judge, teacher and 
editor, was a pioneer in this field His Georgia Scenes , a collection of sketches 
previously published nr local newspapers, appeared m 1835 Nearly all of the 
books of frontier humor were similarly collections of tales first written for local 
newspapers Many found their way to ultimate book publication through the 
columns of The Spirit of the Times, a New York periodical of the world of sport 
— especially horse racing — edited by ‘William T Porter 

Another Georgian for a time associated with Longstreet, William Tappan 
Thompson, wrote some of the most pleasing examples of fiontier humor m 
the collections called Hajo t Jones 7 Courtship (1843), Chronicles of PmevtUe 
(1845), and Major Jones' Sketches of Travel (1847) The Adventures of Simon 
Suggs (1845), by Johnson J Hooper, an Alabama lawyer, legislator and 
editor, is an episodic novel portraying with brilliant realism the career of a 
frontier swindler and minor criminal Thomas Bangs Thorpe, painter and 
editor, wrote some of the most finished examples of the humorous tale of 
frontier life for his volumes The Mysteries of the Back-woods (1846) and The 
Hive of the Bee Hunter (1854) Joseph G Baldwin put his own experience 
as a young lawyer m the old Southwest into the flavorful pages of The Flush 
Times of Alabama and Mississippi (1853) Perhaps most gifted of all these 
humorists of the frontier was George W Hams, of Tennessee, postmaster and 
hunter, silversmith and river boat captain, and creator of Sut Lovmgood, a 
frontier yam-spxnner, practical joker, and poet Coarse and elemental m their 
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humorous elements, Harris’s stories are memorable m their figurative language 
and m then frank pictuies of the life of the border settlements They were 
seemingly not collected m book form until 1867, under the title Sut Lovmgood 
In these two types of writing, the autobiographical record of frontier 
experience and the humorous fictional elaboration of that experience, the 
contribution of the westward movement to American literature is of high 
importance, increasingly recognized both as the source of a powerful impulse 
toward the native and the authentic m our national literature, and for its own 
lasting interest and meaning 


IV 

But the West of the decades from 1800 to 1850 was more than a rich 
mine for students of nature and of human nature, far more than a nursery 
for bizarre characters and the humorists who wrote of them It was a fateful 
reality m the practical affairs of the whole nation, politically, economically, 
socially By the mid-century the lines had been drawn, the stage set, for what 
had already been called “the lriepiessible conflict” between North and South 
Sectionalism threatened nationalism And m the genesis of the conflict, as m 
its ultimate solution, the part played by the West was decisive 

Sectional differentiation had begun m the colonies and was reflected m 
colonial literature The South had early adopted — though not wholly, either 
then or later — the plantation system, dependent on slave labor The middle 
colonies and New England had developed a system of small farming based on 
individual ownership and operation The pre-eminence of New England m 
commerce was early established 

Political mdependence and the two wars with Britain made domestic 
industry necessary if that commerce was to survive But the industrial revolu- 
tion came slowly to America Hamilton’s dream of great native manufacturing 
enterprises had to wait almost a generation for fulfilment It was hard to 
overcome the ingrained predilections and prejudices of an agrarian society 
The West plaved a pait m this retardation why should a man stay m a 
factory m Rhode Island or Connecticut when he could buy a rich farm in the 
West for a few months’ wages'? But what the exhoitations of economists and 
the persuasions of traders could not accomplish, the development of this same 
West eventually achieved Its cheap grams and meats broke the hack of New 
England’s agriculture, its boundless market for manufactured goods made 
industrialization the inescapable alternative 

The maintenance of a labor force was exceedingly difficult m the days 
of industrial pioneering — again because of the land of opportunity beyond 
the mountains But a rising flood of immigration from Europe — systematically 
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cultivated as a part of New England’s commerce, just as the slave trade had 
been earlier — solved that problem Between 1820 and 1860 over five million 
immigrants came to America — roughly one-sixth of the nation's population at 
the latter date Economic necessity kept most of these immigrants at least tem- 
porarily m the seaboard states Irish immigrant women replaced the Massa- 
chusetts farm girls m the mills of Lowell Before that shift had been accom- 
plished, industrialism had begun to display all the ugly by-products which 
had become familiar m England a generation earlier The speculative character 
of both the rapid industrial expansion and the exploitation of the resources of 
the West kept the economy of the whole nation unstable, and panics — that of 
1837 was especially severe — brought recuirmg unemployment and fluctuation m 
wages Labor organization followed, at first local and largely impotent, strikes, 
lockouts, the blacklist and the speed-up, became well known phenomena It was 
m 1837 that Horace Greeley, New England farm boy making his way m New 
Yoik, saw with mciedulous honor able-bodied men and women begging fox 
a chance to work that, m America 1 Geoige Ripley found thnty human beings, 
diseased and starving, Irving m one cellai room m a Boston slum 

It was against tins backgiound of expanding industrialism that the writers 
of New England and the middle states m the 1830’s and 40’s lived their lives 
and did their work Some of them were almost wholly untouched by it, seem- 
ingly unaware of it — Longfellow most notably Perhaps Poe’s private tragedies 
insulated him against the woes of the world Others were affected only nar- 
rowly, as Whittier , or briefly, as Lowell 

For some of the greatest the problem piesented to then minds by the life 
about them was at once complicated and intensified by the religious dilemma 
of the times The traditional Calvinism had largely lost its authonty m the 
centres m which men thought and wiote, its hold upon the more active minds 
of the new geneiation was weak indeed The Umtanamsm which had succeeded it 
m parts of New England had grown so tepid, so hollow, as to make its 
ministry intolerable to men of such diveise backgiounds as Emerson and 
Oiestes A Brownson — the Harvard graduate and descendant of a long line 
of clergymen and scholars, the Vermont farm hoy who had never entered a 
college door Brownson became a minister to the people of Boston without 
denominational ties, a social reformer and agitator like George Ripley Before 
he reached the goal of his pilgi image, he startlingly anticipated the findings 
of Marx and Engels m his study of “The Laboring Classes,” published m the 
Boston Quarts ly Review m July and October, 1840 He resolved the dilemma 
at last by becoming a Roman Catholic, to continue his editing and writing for 
thirty years as the most influential lay spokesman of Catholicism m the United 
States Emerson left the Unitarian ministry to write Native (1836) and to 
become the prophet of American transcendentalism 
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Tianscendentalism must be viewed m its social matrix, m relation to the 
political instability of the young democracy which so \exed and alarmed Cooper, 
to the economic tensions attendant on the adolescence of Amencan lndustnal- 
ism, to the humanitarian impulses which found their most substantial expies- 
sion m abolitionism, to the rapid advance of Amencan science m this period, 
and especially to the religious dilemma already noted But transcendentalism 
was pumarily an intellectual attitude, a philosophical position, and its mteiest 
to the student of American thought far exceeds the measure of its influence on 
the practical affairs of the nation To its contempoianes, it is tine, tianscen- 
dentalism assumed the character of a movement, with social and political re- 
formers numbered among its leadeis as well as vriteis and philosopheis, with 
its dissident leligious groups and its expenmental socialistic or communistic 
communities, with its lectures, magazines, and books The term “transcendental 
nonsense” came to be widely applied to whatever seemed radical, revolutionary, 
or merely unconventional 

Emerson iccogmzed this popular attitude m his lectui e “The Trans- 
cendentalism ” one of a series of eight on “The Times” which he delivered m 
Boston m 1841-42 In this lecture he defined tianscendentalism simply as 
“Idealism, Idealism as it appears m 1842 ” The name, he explained, had been 
derived from “Immanuel Kant, of Komgsbeig, who lcplied to the skeptical 
philosophy of Locke, which insisted that there was nothing m the intellect 
which was not pieviously m the experience of the senses, by showing that there 
was a veiy important class of ideas or impel ative foims which did not come 
by experience, but thiough which expenence was aequned, that these were 
intuitions of the mind itself, and he denominated them Transcendental foims ” 
Major contributions to Emerson’s thinking came dnectly from Coleridge, whose 
Aids to Reflection was published m the United States m 1829, and from 
Carlyle, Emeison’s friend and coi respondent Sartor Resartus was published 
m book form m the United States earlier than m England, and became a kind 
of bible to many American readers Behind Colei idge and Carlyle lay the work 
of the Gennan idealistic philosophers, not Kant alone but also notably Fichte 
and Sehellmg, read m their own language by William Ellciy Channmg the 
elder and other Americans To the thinking of Emeison and of Thoieau Oriental 
philosophy and religion contributed matenally The tianscendentalists read also 
with definite effect British poets and prose writers of the seventeenth century 
Emerson quoted Herbeit at length m Nature , and Melville declared that “had 
not Sn Thomas Browne lived, Emerson would not have mystified ” Emerson 
went beyond all these sources to give much study to Swedenborg Finally, 
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transcendentalism owed more than has been often recognized to native American 
religious and philosophical influences — the God and “grace” of Puritan mys- 
ticism, the “inner light” of the Quakers, the “Bible of creation” of the Deists 

Transcendentalism had direct relation to the philosophical foundations of 
democracy m its emphasis on the perfectibility of the individual Emerson 
asked m Nature , “Who can set bounds to the possibilities of man^” In his 
assertion of intuition as the supreme source o± truth the tianscendentalist found 
sanction for unconventional and even for revolutionary conduct As Emerson 
put it, “In action he easily incurs the charge of antmomianism by his avowal 
that he, who has the Law-giver, may with safety not only neglect, but even 
contravene every written commandment ” It was not hard foi a sincere transeen- 
dentalist to defy the Fugitive Slave Law 

“Build therefore your own world,” Emerson instructed his reader m the 
final paragraph of Nature “As fast as you conform your life to the puie idea 
in your mind, that will unfold its great proportions A correspondent revolution 
m things will attend the influx of the spirit So fast will disagreeable appear- 
ances, swine, spiders, snakes, pests, mad-houses, prisons, enemies, vanish, they 
are temporary and shall be no more seen ” Thus did transcendentalism dispose 
of the problem of evil 

For Heiman Melville, as for Nathaniel Hawthorne, neither Brownson’s 
solution of the dilemma of the times nor Emerson’s proved possible The 
“darkness” that Melville heralded m Hawthorne, m “Hawthorne and His 
Mosses,” was m his own heart as well both men found it inescapable m the 
world around them Neither could find m transcendentalism’s assertion of 
absolute good an answer to the problems of human suffering, to the ultimate 
question of the nature of evil Hawthorne was m some degree content to embody 
his vision of life’s unreconciled conflicts m allegory and legend Melville came 
to gups with the problem, profoundly and despeiately, almost to the point of his 
own destruction, and attained only late m his life a partial lesolution 

Perhaps of them all Thoreau came closest to a durable integration What 
Emerson taught he tested m the Are of intense actual experience In all 
American literature there is no clearer vision of the meanness and ugliness of 
life as it was (and is) lived than m Walden, or a suier grasp of life’s potential 
wholeness and ultimate meaning 


VI 

The humanitarian concern which was a striking characteristic of New 
England society m this period, finding its most significant manifestation in 
abolitionism, may well have had its roots m the religious dilemma of the times 
Perhaps the Puritan conscience, denied the sanctions of a vigorous creed but 
far from dead, had a share m driving New Englanders to the evangel of 
icforms m diet, dress and recreation as veil as in more fundamental things 
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Fiom New England the gospels spread to the middle states and — -laigely 
thiongh the effoits of transplanted New Englandeis — throughout the West 

Some of the effoits toward reform were pumarily economic m intention 
George Ripley's obseivation of the lite of the pool m Boston’s congested slums 
fired him with radical enthusiasm The experiment m communal living which 
he mauguiated at Brook Farm — with Hawthorne as a tempoiary participant, 
and Emerson and Margaiet Fullei as interested observers — was the most famous 
of many attempts to demonstrate the reconstruction of society m the image of 
widely varying utopias Brook Farm was soon reorganized along the lines pro- 
posed by Fouriei, the French socialistic thinker whose ideas were propagated 
m America by Albert Brisbane and, m somewhat modified form, by Horace 
Greeley Fourierism attained for a time the prominence of national organiza- 
tion, and many experiments m its application weie undertaken But all the 
Fourierist communities were short-lived — as were, indeed, all the other experi- 
ments of the kind except those which possessed definite religious elements 

More substantial m its ultimate effect was the agitation for a liberalized 
land policy on the part of the federal government Sustained and concerted 
demand that the still undeveloped lands of the West should be withheld 
liom speculation and opened to actual settleis on liberal terms finally resulted 
m the Homestead Act which Abraham Lincoln signed m 1862, with its pro- 
found influence on the chaiactei of subsequent western settlement 

Also of great practical effectiveness was the effoit for educational reform 
which, like so many other reform movements, originated m Massachusetts m 
the 1830’s The experiments of Bionson Alcott m teaching little children 
should be better known by educators today Horace Mann, as commissioner of 
education for Massachusetts, was the pume mover m the gradual achievement 
of better Laming for teachers, m the general improvement of both elementary 
and secondary schools, and indirectly m the tardy enactment of laws restricting 
the paid laboi of children 

Paralleling the agitation for educational reform was that for improved 
legal status for women, and later for equal suffrage Lucretia Mott was an 
early leadei m this movement, and Margaiet Fuller, m her Woman m the 
Nineteenth Centwy (1845), its chief literary exponent Women played leading 
parts m many of the humanitarian crusades Dorothea Dix, for example, almost 
single-handed bi ought about nation-wide improvement m the care of the feeble- 
minded and insane Increasingly during this period women demanded and ob- 
tained admission to college and professional training Oberbn, the first co- 
educational college m Amenca, was founded m 1833 and gave its first degrees 
to women m 1841 Elizabeth Blackwell, graduating at the Geneva Medical 
School of Western New York in 1849, became America’s first woman to be 
licensed as a doctor of medicine 

Women were leaders, too, m the most spectacular of the crusades marked 
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by 11101 al purpose, that against mtempeiance Tins movement attained great 
prominence m the 1830’s and 40’s, with its bannered paiades of the boys and 
gills of the “cold water army,” its Washingtonian Society of reformed drunk- 
aids — who found emotional lectures on their past experiences highly remunera- 
tive — and its enoimous and flamboyant literatiue Timothy Shay Arthur was 
one of the most popular of the v liters who used fiction m the cause of tem- 
peianee, and his Ten Nights m a Bar-Room and What I 8aw There (1855) may 
properly be called a classic of the movement. 

YII 

But the movement which dwarfed all the others both in the quality of its 
literary expression and m its effect on American history was that for the 
abolition ot Negro slaveiy Abolitionism had deeper roots, for some of its 
leadeis, than any of the other movements Members of the Society of Friends 
had been agitating against slavery m America fox almost a century Such a 
Friend as John Greenleaf Whittier, devout by inheritance and by conviction, 
came naturally to his abolitionism Yet there is something like escapism m his 
complaisant comment on New England’s industrialism — as m “The Lighting 
Up” — while devoting his full energy to the condemnation of human wrong 
m another part of the country Orestes Brownson indicted, m “The Laboring 
Classes,” the New Englander who “m these times is shedding crocodile 
tears over the deploiable condition of the poor laborer, while he docks his wages 
twenty-five per cent shouts for libeitv, stickles for equality, and is hor- 
rified at a Southern plantei who keeps slaves ” He was not alone, even m 
New England, m seeing something of inconsistency m the fierceness of such 
abolitionists as Wendell Phillips and William Lloyd Garrison toward the South, 
while they gave but small attention to the faults of the social system of their 
own section 

The South saw changes during the first half of the century, too The 
opening of the rich black lands along the Mississippi after the Creek War gave 
great impetus to the plantation system, and made the laboi of black men 
profitable again after a geneiation m which it seemed that the problem of 
slavery might solve itself peacefully through economic causes The South ex- 
perienced an industrial revolution, also, but m leveise It possessed natural 
facilities for extensive industry and commerce— water power, fine harbors, 
inland wateiways But the plantation system which involved ownership of the 
labor force soaked up the South’s fluid capital, and hei industries dwindled 
and died early m the century Thereafter the development of the “cotton 
kingdom” and of the industrial oligarchy of New England’s textile factories was 
reciprocal 

The intellectual life of the South remained largely static through the 
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earlier decades of the century, its small minority of readers comfortably 
addicted to the Roman classics and Walter Scott It quickened m response 
to the attacks of the abolitionists Such rejoinders as W J Grayson's The 
Hireling and the Slave , a long poem which compared the sufferings of New 
England's factory workers with an idyllic picture of the comfort and security 
of Southern slaves, may have caused some Northerners to see more clearly 
the faults of their own society, but probably had little practical effect except 
m the sharpening of sectional animosity Almost universally the abolitionist 
attack identified the individual Southernei with the institution of slavery, and 
the section with both Even Whittier, Lowell, Thoreau came to voice an intem- 
perate hatred of the people and the region Southern writers replied m kind 
and m full measure The war between the states began on the printing presses 
of Boston and Charleston 

The enactment of the new Fugitive Slave Law m 1850 and subsequent 
attempts to enforce it m the North brought the controversy to its bitterest 
extremities of word and deed The South had long maintained the doctrine of 
states' lights, had appealed to the principle of self-determination Yet Southern 
control of the administration and the Congress resulted m this law, which 
meant the use of the federal power to compel citizens of Northern states to 
violate their ideas of freedom and humanity The Burns case at Boston, the 
Dred Scott decision, and John Brown’s raid at Harper's Ferry marked stages 
m the intensification of the conflict 

As the pressure of sectional antagonisms had increased, the South had 
felt compelled to look to the developing West for its only hope of retaining 
a balance in political power The contest for control of the West was crucial 
Successive measures of compromise proved ineffective In the end sectionalism 
became the greatest foice m American life Liteiatuie had played a great part 
m creating it, and was decisively affected by it Even before 1850 the conflict 
was called inevitable When it came it shattered the structure of national litera- 
ture which the half-century had built, affected profoundly the life and work of 
every important American wntei of a generation, and made necessary after 
1865 a new beginning 

Economic, political, social, and intellectual backgrounds foi American hteratnre 
from 1800 to 1861 may most conveniently be reviewed m Charles and Mary Beard’s 
The Rise of American Civilization , Vol I (Few York, 1927) and m Yds Y, YI, and 
YII of A History of Amer ican Life , edited by A M Schlesmger and D R Fox these 
are, respectively, J A Krout and D R Fox's The Completion of Independence 
1790-1830 (Few York, 1944) , Carl R Fish's The Rise of the Common Man 1830-1850 
(Few York, 1935), and A C Cole's The Irrepressible Conflict 1850-1865 (Few York, 
1934) E D Branch's The Sentimental Years (Few York, 1936) is a valuable general 
study of the 1840's H W Schneider's A History of American Philosophy (New York, 
1946), Merle Curb's The Growth of American Thought (Few York, 1943), Y L Par- 
nngton's The Romantic Revolution m America 1800-1860 (Few York, 1927), which 
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is Vol II m Ins Mam Curunts m American Thought , R H Gabnel's The Course of 
American Democratic Thought (New York, 1940), Charles and Mary Beard's The 
American Spirit (New York, 1942), H M Jones' Ideas m America (Cambndge, 1944), 
and H A Myers’ Aye Men Equal f (New York, 1945) aie stimulating conti lbntions 
to the history of ideas H M Jones' Amenta and French Culture 1750-1848 (Chapel 
Hill, 1927) and 0 W Long’s Literary Pioneers (New York, 1935) treat the impact of 
Europe on the shaping of a national literatuie, foi the impact of the West, consult 
Lucy Hazaid's The Frontier in Amenean Literature (Neiv Yoik, 1927), R L Rusk\ 
The Literature of the Middle Western Frontier , m two volumes (New York, 1925), 
Constance Romke’s American Humor (New York, 1931), and Waltei Blair's Horse Sense 
m American Humor (Chicago, 1942) Useful studies of transcendentalism are 0 B 
Erothmgham's Transcendentalism m New England (New York, 1876), H C Groddaid's 
Studies m New England Transcendentalism (New York, 1908), Clarence Gohdes’ 
Periodicals of American Transcendentalism (Durham, 1931), and Arthur Christy's 
The Orient in American Transcendentalism (New York, 1932) Van Wyek Brooks' 
The World of Washington living (New York, 1944), The Flowering of New England 
1815-1865 (New York, 1936), and The Times of Melville and Whitman (New Yoik, 
1947), are readable impiessiomstic cultural histones, with a tendency to create a 
literary mythology E 0 Matthiessen's American Renaissance (New York, 1941) is 
a penetrating if sometimes prolix eommentaiy on the work of major wnters A H 
Qumn's A History of the American Drama from the Beginning to the Civil War 
(New York, 1923, revised 1943) and American Fiction (New York, 1936), E L 
Pattee's The Development of the American Short Story (New York, 1923), H R 
Brown's The Sentimental Novel In America 1789-1860 (New York, 1940), E C Sted- 
man's Poets of America (Boston, 1885), Alfred Kreymborg’s A History of American 
Poetry Our Smgmg Strength (New York, 1929), Gr W Allen's American Prosody 
(New York, 1935), and Bernard Smith’s Forces m American Criticism (New York, 
1939) axe stimulating surveys of hteiary genres G H Onans’ A Short History of 
American Literature (New York, 1940) offers synoptic analyses of literary decades, 
E L Pattee’s The Feminine Fifties (New York, 1940) is an entertaining excursion 
into eveiy phase of the literary production of one of these decades Standard literary 
histones are The Cambridge History of American Literature (New Yoik, 1917-1921), 
W E Taylor's A History of American Letters (Boston and New York, 1936), P H 
Boynton's Literature and Amenean Life (Boston and New Yoik, 1936), apd F L 
Pattee's The First Century of American Literature 1770-1870 (New Yoik, 1935) E L 
Mott's A History of American Magazines , Vols I and II, and American Journalism , both 
previously listed, are the best treatments of their subjects 
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1783 ~ Washington Irving ~ 1859 

W ITH the possible exception of Benjamin Franklin, Washington Irving 
was the first American to achieve real literary fame on both sides of the 
Atlantic, also he was probably the first American to enjoy adequate income 
from literary woik He was one of the chief shapers and builders of our national 
literature The best of his books are still widely read and enjoyed today 

The youngest child m a large New York family, he had little formal educa- 
tion, none at the collegiate level He studied law m desultory fashion for some 
years, “reading” as was the custom of the time m the offices of established 
lawyeis, but giving much more serious attention to the business of being a young 
man about town — dancing and theater-going, dining and talking with congenial 
groups of friends — and to writing He was only nineteen when his brother 
Peter began publishing m the newspaper he edited a series of Washington’s 
juvenile essays m the Spectator vein, over the signature “Jonathan Oldstyle, 
Gent ” 

When he was twenty-three, Washington Irving finally gamed admission 
to the bar, but the event was completely overshadowed m his personal interest 
by a project which matured just two months later — the launching of the 
satirical magazine Salmagundi on Jan 24, 1807 It was a joint enterprise 
of Washington and his brother William Irving, and their friend James Kirke 
Paulding, whose sister William had married Current fashions and fashionable 
people, plays and actors, periodicals and editors, politicians and militia officers, 
were sharply and saucily satirized m the pocket-size numbers This not un- 
worthy prototype of today’s New Yorker was a great success m the already 
cosmopolitan city of 68,000 The sophisticated and the intellectuals bought it, 
discussed it, speculated as to the identities thinly concealed m such “profiles” as 
those of Ichabod Fungus, Timothy Giblet, and Dr Christopher Costive 

The young editors (or their publisher) soon tired of Salmagundi , but 
within its twenty varied and experimental numbers Washington Irving had 
measured Ins talent, and had struck out the field of his further development 
Barely two years latei — on Dec 6, 1809 — appeared A History of New York;, 
by “Diednch Knickerbocker” — Irving’s first important work and the foundation 
of his latex success and fame 

Washington Irving’s first book sold amazingly well It was condemned in 
certain quarters as an irreverent caricature of the founding fathers, but there 
is much more sound history m the book than its primary purpose of entertain- 
ment would suggest Irving had done no little real research, and presented a 
clearer and more complete account of New York’s colonial history — m spite 
of emphasis on burlesque elements—than had previously appeared. More 
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largely responsible for the immediate popular lty of A History of Neio Yo)l 
was the considerable element of satire directed toward contemporary figures and 
affairs Irvmg was a fashionable New Yorker m politics as m other things— 
a Federalist, though never a violent partisan Jeffeison and the Democrats 
were targets of “Knickerbocker’s” pen The sketch of the New Amsterdam 
governor “William the Testy” is a satirical portrait of Jefferson m phvsiognomi , 
dress, personal interests and habits, and public policies 

Ten years elapsed before the publication of Irung’s next book In the 
interval he had read widely, especially in the private library of his friend 
Hemy Brevoort, had edited for two years one of the short-lived magazines of 
the period, the Analectic of Philadelphia, writing for it memorable essays 
demanding greater justice m the national attitude toward the Indians, had 
worked for his brothers’ importing firm, at first only desultorily, later earnestly 
and gallantly m the penod of economic disorder following the War of 1812 
It was the failure of this business, with resulting loss of income to himself 
and his brothers’ need for help, which brought the easy-going living to the 
writing of The Sketch Book of Geoffrey Ciayon, Gent , published serially m 
1819-20 and immediately successful m both England and America 

A new Irving appeared m The Sketch BooL~-t& writer not only more mature, 
more sure in his craft, but different m his essential purpose The focus of his 
work had shifted, m those ten years, from satire to sentiment It is precisely 
this change m Irvmg which gives him peculiar interest to the literary historian, 
Salmagundi and A History of New York belonged to the 18th century m spirit, 
in method, and m purpose The Sketch Book belonged to the 19th Irvmg had 
become a Romantic 

Few books of the Romantic period are so readable today as Irving’s Sketch 
Book It is good reading straight through, the universal fame of such school 
book favorites as “Rip Yan Winkle” and “The Legend of Sleepy Hollow” 
should not be permitted to obscure its other widely varied de**"*^ Irving 
included m it the temperate but forceful essays m defense of ti .ienean 
Indian which he had written for the Analectic , “Traits of Indian iaracter” 
and “Philip of Pokanoket”, these are consistent with the general Romantic 
attitude toward primitive peoples, but unmistakably personal and genuine m 
feeling Similarly American m details and Romantic m source and attitude are 
the stories of the Hudson Valley which have done most to make the Sketch 
Book immortal But more than half its material is British — a cordial sharing 
of Irving’s experience m yisitmg Westminster Abbey and Stratford-on-Avon, of 
English Christmas festivities and village stories In “English Writers on 
America” he expressed his regret at “the literary animosity daily growing up 
between England and America,” and at once announced and exemplified his 
determination to combat it 

That determination he put into effect m Bracebndge Hall, published in 
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1822 More unified than living's other books o± this period, this idyllic recoid 
of experience m a lural England untouched by mdustnal 1 evolution and 
social conflict is still pleasant leading “I had always a great facility at 
receiving pleasurable impressions/’ Irving testified m an “Autobiographical 
Fiagment” which is the most revealing document of his life This characteristic 
is peculiarly evident to the reader of The Sketch Book and Bracelndge Hall 

For most of the materials of Tales of a Traveller (1824) Irving went to 
Germany But the best things m it were results of returns to American folk 
materials— notably one of Irvmg’s finest short stories, “The Devil and Tom 
Walker ” 

The remaining 33 years of Irving’s long life were divided between Europe 
and America, between diplomatic seivice and arduous and productive literal y 
labor There were three years m Spam, 1826-29, and two m England, 1830-31 , 
a triumphal letum to Amenca and an extensive tour m the South and West m 
1832 , then ten years m New York Irving returned to Spam m 1842 as American 
Mimstei, remaining for thiee years Back m America once more, he resumed 
his lesidenee at Sunnyside,” a comfortable country home at Tairytown-on-the- 
Hudson, and lemamed theie, except for a period of research, at Washington, 
until his death m 1859 

None of the books of these later years hold for modern readers the appeal 
of Irvmg’s earlier work Fiom his residence and study m Spam came The 
Alhamfo a (1832), a readable volume of descriptive sketches and traditional tales, 
and foui works m Spanish history From his western expedition he drew the 
material of A Tour on the Prairies (1835) and the inspiration for Astoria 
(1836) and Adventwes of Captain Bonneville (1837) Wolfert’s Roost (1855) 
is the best of three volumes of latei gleanings from Sketch Book fields Of his 
foui biographies, the five-volume Life of Washington (1855-59) was the con- 
suming and triumphant labor of Irving’s last years Though there is much 
good reading m the many pages of these later books, much of lively narrative 
and colorful detail, Irving’s permanent place m our literature is secured pri- 
marily by the Sketch Book and his other earlier work 

‘‘It is with delight we share the world with you ” So wrote one of his older 
brothers to young Washington Irving m 1804 The words express the experience 
of millions of leadeis through five generations There is little depth in Irving’s 
work, either intellectual or emotional, little outright power or striking beauty 
Yet one need look no further for an explanation of its durable appeal than to 
the personality it reveals Irving was a man of lively and kindly curiosity 
about a multitude of things, sensitive and generous, unfailingly sincere, both 
a regionalist and a cosmopolitan Not only his brothers, but literally hundreds 
of friends through his long life, found it a delight to share the world with 
him And so does the reader even today, m the writing which is so warm and 
full an expression of a very likable man 
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[S T Williams’ The Life of Washington living , 2 vols (New York, 1934) 
is the standard biography H A Poehmann’s Irving (New York, 1934) m the 
Amencan Wnteis Senes and Van Wyck Biooks’ The World of Washington 
living (New York, 1934) provide good critical material The authorized biog- 
raphy is Pierre M Irving’s The Life and Letters of Washington Irving (New 
York, 1862-63) 

The text of the selections from A History of New York has been abridged 
from that of the first edition, 1809, as leprmted m Diednch Knickerbocker's 
A History of New York , edited by Stanley Williams and Tremaine McDowell, 
American Authors series, 1927 The text of the other selections is that of The 


Works of Washington Irving , Spuyten 
notes have been omitted ] 

From 

A HISTORY OP NEW YORK 
[1809] 

How the Fort Goed Hoop Was Fear- 
fully Beleaguered — How the Re- 
nowned Wouter Fell Into a Profound 
Doubt, and How He Finally Evap- 
orated 

BY THIS time my readers must fully per- 
ceive what an arduous task I have under- 
taken — collecting and collating, with pain- 
ful minuteness, the chronicles of past times, 
whose events almost defy the powers of 
leseareh — raking m a httle kind of Her- 
culaneum of history, which had lam nearly 
for ages buried under the rubbish of years, 
and almost totally forgotten — raking up the 
limbs and fragments of disjointed facts, 
and endeavouring to put them scrupulously 
together, so as to restore them to their or- 
iginal form and connexion — now lugging 
forth the character of an almost fox got- 
ten hero, like a mutilated statue — now de- 
ciphering a half-defaced inscription, and 
now lighting upon a mouldering manu- 
script, which, after painful study, scarce 
repays the trouble of perusal 
In such case, how much has the reader 
to depend upon the honour and probity 
of his author, lest, like a cunning anti- 
quarian, he cither impose upon hnn some 
spurious fabrication of bis own, for a 
piccious idle from antiquity — oi else 


Duyvil edition, 1881 Most of Irving’s 

dress up the dismembered fiagment with 
such false trappings, that it is scarcely pos- 
sible to distinguish the truth from the 
fiction with which it is enveloped This 
is a grievance which I have moie than once 
had to lament, m the course of my weari- 
some researches among the works of my 
fellow-historians, who have strangely dis- 
guised and distorted the facts respecting 
this country, and particularly respecting 
the great province of New Netherlands, as 
will be perceived by any wbo will take the 
trouble to compare their romantic effu- 
sions, tricked out m the meretricious gauds 
of fable, with this excellent little history — 
universally to be renowned for its severe 
simplicity and unerring truth 

I have had more vexations of the kind 
to encounter, in those parts of my history 
which tieat of the transactions on the 
eastern bolder, than m any other, m con- 
sequence of the troops of historians who 
have infested those quarters, and have 
shewn the honest people of New Nederlandt 
no mercy m their works Among the rest, 
Mr Benjamin Trumbull 1 arrogantly de- 
clares, that “the Dutch were always mere 
intruders ” Now to this I shall make no 
other reply than to proceed m the steady 
nai ration of my history, which will contain 

1 Cleigyman and historian (1735-1820), 
natue and life-long resident of Connecticut, 
author of A General History of the United 
States of America . 3 vols (Boston, 1765- 
1810) 
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not only proofs that the Dutch had cleai 
title and possession m the tan valleys of 
the Connecticut, and that they were wrong- 
fully dispossessed thereof — but likewise, 
that they have been scandalously mal- 
treated ever since by the misrepresenta- 
tions of the crafty historians of New Eng- 
land And m this I shall be guided by a 
spmt of truth and impartiality, and a 
legard to my immortal fame— for I would 
not wittingly dishonour my woik by a 
single falsehood, misrepresentation, or prej- 
udice, though it should gam our fore- 
fathers the whole country of New Eng- 
land 

It was at an early period of the prov- 
ince, and previous to the arrival of 
the renowned Wouter, that the cabinet of 
Nieuw Nedeilandts pui chased the lands 
about the Connecticut, and established, for 
their superintendence and protection, a 
fortified post on the banks of the river, 
which was called Foit Goed Hoop, and was 
situated haid by the piesent fair city of 
Hartford The command of this important 
post, together with the rank, title, and 
appointment of commissary, were given m 
charge to the gallant Jacobus Van Curlet, 
or, as some historians will have it, Van 
Curbs — a most doughty soldier, of that 
stomachful class of which we have such 
numbeis on parade days — who aie famous 
for eating all they kill He was of a very 
soldierlike appeal ance, and would have 
been an exceeding tall man had his legs 
been m proportion to his body, but the 
lattei being long, and the former uncom- 
monly short, it gave him the uncouth ap- 
pearance of a tall man’s body mounted up- 
on a little man’s legs He made up for 
this turnspit construction of body by 
throwing his legs to such an extent when 
he marched, that you would have sworn 
he had on the identical seven-league boots 
of the far-famed Jack the giant-killer, 
and so astonishingly high did lie tread, 
on any great military occasion, that Ins 
soldiers were oftimes alarmed, lest the 
little man should trample himself under- 
foot 


But notwithstanding the erection of this 
fort, and the appointment of this ugly 
little man of war as a commander, the 
intrepid Yankees continued those daring 
mterlopings, which I have hinted at m my 
last chapter, and taking advantage of the 
charactei which the cabinet of Wouter Yan 
Tw filer soon acqmred, for profound and 
phlegmatic tranquillity — did audaciously in- 
vade the terntoiies of the Nieuw Neder- 
landts, and squat themselves down within 
the veiy jurisdiction of Fort Goed Hoop 
On beholding this outiage, the long- 
bodied Yan Curlet proceeded as became a 
prompt and valiant officer He immediately 
protested against these unwarrantable en- 
croachments, m Low Dutch, by wav of 
inspiring more terroi, and forthwith de- 
spatched a copy of the protest to the gover- 
nor at New Amsterdam, together with a 
long and bitter account of the aggies- 
sions of the enem} This done, he ordered 
his men, one and all, to be of good cheer — 
shut the gate of the fort, smoked three 
pipes, went to bed, and awaited the result 
with a resolute and mtiepid tranquillity 
that greatly animated Ins adherents, and 
no doubt struck sore dismay and affright 
into the hearts of the enemy 

Now it came to pass, that about this time 
the lenowned Woutei Van Twiller, full of 
years and honours, and council dinners, had 
leached that period of life and faculty 
which, aecordmg to the great Gulliver, en- 
titles a man to admission into the ancient 
or dei of Struldbruggs He employed his 
time m smoking his Tuikish pipe, amid 
an assembly of sages equally enlightened 
and nearly as veneiable as himself, and 
who, foi their silence, their gravity, their 
wisdom, and their cautious averseness to 
coming to any conclusion m business, are 
only to be equalled by certain profound 
corporations which I have known m my 
time Upon reading the piotest of the 
gallant Jacobus Van Curlet, therefore, his 
excellency fell straightway into one of 
the deepest doubts that ever he was known 
to encounter, his capacious head gradually 
drooped on his chest, he closed his eves, 
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and inclined Ins ear to one side, as if 
listening with gieat attention to the dis- 
cussion that was going on m his belly, 
which all who knew him deelaied to be the 
huge court-house or council chamber of 
his thoughts, forming to his head what the 
House of Representatives does to the Sen- 
ate An articulate sound, \ ery much resem- 
bling a snore, occasionally escaped him — 
but the nature of this internal cogitation 
was never known, as he never opened his 
lips on the subject to man, woman, or 
child In the meantime, the protest of Van 
Cuilet lay quietly on the table, where it 
served to light the pipes of the venerable 
sages assembled m council , and m the great 
smoke which they raised, the gallant Ja- 
cobus, his protest, and his mighty Fort 
Goed Hoop, were soon as completely be- 
clouded and forgotten as is a question of 
emergency swallowed up m the speeches 
and resolution of a modern session of Con- 
gress 

There are certain emergencies when your 
profound legislators and sage deliberative 
councils are mightily m the way of a na- 
tion, and when an ounce of hare-brained 
decision is worth a pound of sage doubt 
and cautions discussion Such, at least, 
was the ease at present, for while the 
renowned Wouter Yan T wilier was daily 
batthng with his doubts, and his resolu- 
tion growing weaker and weaker m the 
contest, the enemy pushed further and fui- 
ther into his territories, and assumed a most 
formidable appearance in the neighbour- 
hood of Fort Goed Hoop Here they 
founded the mighty town of Piquag, or, as 
it has since been called, Weathersfield f a 
place which, if we may credit the assertion 
of that worthy historian, John Josselyn, 
Gent , 2 “hath been infamous by reason of 
the witches theiem ” And so daring did 
these men of Piquag become, that they 
extended those plantations of onions, for 
which their town is illustrious, under the 
very noses of the garrison of Fort Goed 
Hoop — insomuch that the honest Dutch- 
men could not look toward that quarter 
without tears in their eyes 


This ciymg injustice was regarded with 
pio]ier indignation by the gallant Jacobus 
Yan Curlet He absolutely trembled with 
the amazing violence of his cholei, and the 
exacerbations of his valoui , winch seemed 
to be the moie tuibulent in then workings, 
from the length of the bodv in which they 
were agitated He forthwith pioceeded to 
strengthen his redoubts, heighten his 
breastworks, deepen his fosse, and fortify 
his position with a double row of abattis, 
after which valiant precautions, he with 
unexampled intrepidity despatched a fresh 
courier with tremendous accounts of his 
perilous situation Never did the modern 
hero, who immortalized himself at the 
second Sabine war, show greatei valoui 
m the art of letter writing, 01 distinguish 
himself more gloriously upon paper, than 
the heroic Yan Cuilet 

The couner chosen to hear these alarm- 
ing despatches was a fat, oily little man, 
as being least liable to be worn out, or to 
lose leather on the journey, and to insure 
his speed, he was mounted on the fleetest 
waggon horse m the garrison, remarkable 
for his length of limb, largeness of bone, 
and hardness of trot, and so tall, that the 
little messenger was obliged to climb on 
his back by means of his tail and crupper 
Such extraordinary speed did he make, 
that he arrived at Fort Amsterdam in little 
less than a month, though the distance was 
full two hundred pipes, or about a hun- 
dred and twenty miles 
The extraordinary appearance of this 
portentous stranger would have thrown 
the whole town of New Amsterdam into a 
quandary, had the good people troubled 
themselves about any thing more than then 
domestic affairs With an appearance of 
great hurry and business, and smoking a 
short travelling pipe, he proceeded on a 
long swing trot through the muddy lanes 
of the metropolis, demolishing whole 
batches of dirt pies, which the little Dutch 


2 Author of New England Rant%es (Lon- 
don, 1672) and Two yoyages to New Eng- 
land (London, 1674) 
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children were making m the road, and for 
which kind of pastry the children of this 
city have ever been famous On arriving 
at the governor’s house, he climbed down 
from his steed in great trepidation, loused 
the gi ay-headed door-keepei, old Skaats, 
who, like his lineal descendant and faith- 
ful lepresentative, the venerable crier of 
our court, was nodding at his post — rattled 
at the door of the council chamber, and 
startled the membeis as they were dozing 
over a plan for establishing a public 
market 

At that veiy moment a gentle grunt, or 
lathei a deep-drawn snore, was heard from 
the chair of the governor, a whiff of smoke 
was at the same instant observed to escape 
from his lips, and a slight cloud to ascend 
from the bowl of his pipe The council of 
course supposed him engaged m deep 
sleep foi the good of the community, 
and, aecoidmg to custom m all such cases 
established, every man bawled out silence, 
m order to maintain tranquillity, when, 
of a sudden, the door flew open, and the 
little couner straddled into the apartment, 
cased to the middle m a pair of Hessian 
boots, which he had got into for the sake 
of expedition In his right hand he held 
forth the ominous despatches, and with 
his left he grasped firmly the waistband of 
Ins galligaskins, winch had unfortunately 
given wa>, m the exertion of descending 
fiom his horse He stumped resolutely up 
to the governor, and with moie hurry than 
peispicuity, deliveied his message But for- 
tunately his ill tidings came too late to 
luffie the tranquillity of this most trauquil 
of rulers His venerable excellency had just 
breathed and smoked his last — his lungs 
and his pipe having been exhausted to- 
gether, and his peaceful soul, as Dan 
Homer would have said, having escaped 
in the last whiff that cui led from his to- 
bacco pipe In a word, the renowned 
Wouter Van T wilier, abas Walter the 
Doubter, who had so often slumbered 
with his contemporaries, now slept with 
Ins fathers, and Wilhelmus Kieft governed 
m his stead 


Containing the Chronicles of the 
Reign of William the Testy 

HE WAS a brisk, waspish, little old gen- 
tleman, who had dried and wilted away, 
paitly thiough the natural process of years, 
and partly from being paiched and burnt 
up by his fiery soul, which blazed like a 
vehement lush light m his bosom, con- 
stantly inciting him to most valorous bioils, 
altercations and misadventures I have 
heard it observed by a profound and phil- 
osophical judge of human nature, that if 
a woman waxes fat as she grows old, the 
tenure of her life is very precarious, but if 
haply she wilts, she lives forever — such 
likewise was the case with William the 
Testy, who grew tougher m proportion as 
he dried He was some such a little dutch- 
man as we may now and then see, stump- 
ing briskly about the streets of oui city, in 
a broad skiited coat, with buttons nearly 
as large as the shield of Ajax, which makes 
such a figure m Dan Homer, an old 
fashioned cocked hat stuck on the back of 
his head, and a cane as high as his chin 
His visage was broad, but his features 
sharp, his nose turned up with a most 
petulant curl, his cheeks, like the region 
of Terra del Fuego, weie scorched into a 
dusky red — doubtless in consequence of the 
neighborhood of two fierce little giey eyes, 
through which his tomd soul beamed as 
fervently, as a tropical sun blazing through 
a pan of burning glasses The corners of 
his mouth were curiously modeled into a 
kind of fret woik, not a bttle resembling 
the wrinkled proboscis of an irritable pug 
dog — m a word he was one of the most 
positive, restless, ugly bttle men, that ever 
put himself m a passion about noth- 
ing 

No sooner had this bustkng bttle man 
been blown by a whiff of fortune into the 
seat of government, than he called together 
his council and debvered a very animated 
speech on the affairs of the piovmee As 
eveiybody knows what a glorious oppor- 
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tumty a governor, a president, 01 even an 
emperor has, of drubbing Ins enemies m 
lus speeches, messages and bulletins, wheie 
he has the talk all on his own side, they 
may be suie the high mettled William 
Kieft did not suffer so favoiable an occa- 
sion to escape hun, of evincing that gallan- 
try of tongue, common to all able legisla- 
tors 

The council remained foi some time 
silent, after he had finished, whethei stiuck 
dumb with admiration at the brilliancy of 
Ins project, ox put to sleep by the length 
of his harangue, the histoiy of the times 
doth not mention Suffice it to say, they 
at length gave a universal grunt of acqui- 
escence Governor Kieft having thus 
vented his indignation, felt greatly relieved 
—adjourned the council sine die — put on 
Ins cocked hat and corduroy small clothes, 
and mounting a tall law boned chargei, 
trotted out to his country seat, which was 
situated in a sweet, sequesteied swamp, 
now called Dutch street, but more com- 
monly known by the name of Dog’s 
Misery 

Now it happened that at this time there 
sojourned m New Amsterdam one Anthony 
Van Coilear, a jolly fat Dutch trumpeter, 
of a pleasant hurley visage — famous foi 
his long wind and his huge whiskers, and 
who as the story goes, could twang so 
potently upon his instrument, as to pro- 
duce an effect upon all within hearing, as 
though ten thousand bag-pipes were sing- 
ing most lustily 1’ the nose Him did the 
illustrious Iueft pick out as the man of 
all the world, most fitted to be the cham- 
pion of New Amsteidam, and to garrison 
its foit, making little doubt but that his 
instrument would be as Effectual and offen- 
sive m war as was that of the Daladm 
Astolpho , 3 or the more classic horn of 
Alecto 4 It would have done one’s heart 
good to have seen the governor snapping 
his fingers and fidgeting with delight, 
while his sturdy trumpeter strutted up and 
down the ramparts, fearlessly twanging his 
trumpet m the face of the whole world, 
like a thrice valorous editor daringly in- 


sulting all the pimeipalities and powers — 
on the othei side of the Atlantic 

Nor was he content with thus strongh 
garrisoning the fort, but he likewise added 
exceedingly to its strength bj furnishing 
it with a foimidable batten of Quakei 
guns — rearing a stupendous flagstaff m 
the centre which ovei topped the whole citj 
— and moreover by building a great wind- 
mill on one of the bastions This last to be 
sure, was somewhat of a noveltj m the 
ait of foitifieation, but as I have already 
observed William Kieft was notorious foi 
innovations and eypenments, and tradi- 
tions do affirm that he was much given to 
mechanical inventions — constructing pat- 
ent smoke- jacks — carts that went before 
the horses, and especially electing wind- 
mills, foi which machines he had acquned 
a smgulai predilection m his native town 
of Saaidam 

All these scientific vagaries of the little 
governor weie cried up with ecstasy by 
his adheients as pi oofs of his umveisal 
genius — but theie weie not wanting ill- 
natured grumblers who railed at him as 
employing his mind m fnvolous pursuits, 
and devoting that time to smoke- jacks 
and windmills, which should have been 
occupied m the moie important concerns 
of the province Naj they even went so far 
as to hint once or twice, that his head was 
turned by his experiments, and that he 
leally thought to manage his government, 
as he did his mills — by mere wind 1 — such 
is the illiberally and slandei to which your 
enlightened mlers are ever subject 

The gieat defect of Wilhelmus Kieft’s 
pokey was, that though no man could be 
more ready to stand forth m an hour of 
emergency, yet he was so intent upon 
guarding the national pocket, that he suf- 
fered the enemy to bieak its head — an 
other words, whatever precaution for pub- 
lic safety he adopted, he was so mtent 
upon rendering it cheap, that he invariably 

3 A character m the Charlemagne ro- 
mances, who possessed a horn which, when 
sounded, brought terror to hearers 

4 One of the thice Ermmes or Dunes 
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rendered it ineffectual All this was a re- 
mote consequence of his profound educa- 
tion at the Hague — wheie having acquired 
a smattering ot knowledge, he was ever 
after a great Conner of indexes, continually 
dipping into books, without evei studying 
to the bottom of any subject, so that he 
had the scum of all kinds of authors 
fermenting m Ins pencianium In some 
of these title page researches he unluckily 
stumbled over a grand political cabalistic 
woid, which, with his customary facility 
he immediately incorporated into his great 
scheme of government, to the irretrievable 
injury and delusion of the honest province 
of Nieiwv Nedeilandts, and the eternal mis- 
leading, of all experimental luleis 

Not to keep my reader in any suspense, 
the word which had so wonderfully arrested 
the attention of William the Testy and 
which m Geiman chaiacteis, had a partic- 
ularly black and ominous aspect, on being 
fairly translated into the English is no 
other than economy — a talismanic term, 
which by constant use and ficquent men- 
tion, has ceased to be formidable m our 
eyes, but winch has as teinble potency as 
any m the arcana of necromancy 

When pronounced m a national assem- 
bly it has an immediate effect in closing the 
hearts, beclouding the intellects, drawing 
the purse strings and buttoning the 
breeches pockets of all philosophic legis- 
lators Nor arc its effects on the eye less 
wondeiful It produces a contraction of 
the retina, an obscurity of the crystalline 
lens, a viscidity of the vitreous and an 
inspiration of the aqueous humours, an 
induration of the tunica seleiotica and a 
convexity of the cornea, insomuch that 
the organ of vision loses its strength and 
perspicuity, and the unfortunate patient 
becomes myopes or m plain English, pur- 
blind, perceiving only the amount of im- 
mediate expense without being able to look 
further, and regard it nr connexion with 
the ultimate object to be effected “So 
that,” to quote the words of the eloquent 
Burke, “a bnai at his nose is of gi eater 
magnitude than an oak at ftve hundred 


yards distance” Such aie its instantaneous 
operations, and the results aie still more 
astonishing By its magic influence sev- 
enty-fouis shunk into frigates — frigates 
into sloops, and sloops into gunboats As 
the defenceless fleet of Eneas, at the com- 
mand of the protecting Venus, changed 
into sea nymphs and protected itself by 
diving , 5 so the mighty navy of America, 
by the cabalistic word economy, dwindles 
into small ciaft, and shelters itself m a 
mill-pond 1 

ENGLISH WRITERS ON AMERICA 
[1820 ( 1819 )] 

“Methmks I see m my mind a noble 
and puissant nation, rousing herself like 
a stiong man after sleep, and shaking her 
invincible locks, methmks I see her as an 
eagle, meivrng her mighty youth, and kin- 
dling hoi undazzled eyes at the full mid- 
day beam ” — Milton on the Libei ty of the 
Pi ess 3 

IT IS with feelings of deep regret that I 
observe the liteiary animosity daily grow- 
ing up between England and America 
Gieat curiosity has been awakened of late 
with lespect to the United States, and the 
London press has teemed with volumes of 
travels through the Republrc, but they 
seem intended to diffuse error rather than 
knowledge, and so successful have they 
been, that, notwithstanding the constant 
intercourse between the natrons, there is 
no people concerning whom the great mass 
of the British public have less pure infor- 
mation, or entertain more numerous prej- 
udices 

English travellers are the best and the 
worst m the world Where no motives of 
pride or interest intervene, none can equal 
them foi profound and philosophical views 
of society, or faithful and graphical de- 
scriptions of external objects, but when 
either the interest or reputation of their 

5 A reference to Virgil's Aeneid 

1 Ai eopagitica A Defense of Unlicensed 
Printing 
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own country comes in collision with that 
of another, they go to the opposite extreme, 
and forget their usual probity and candor, 
in the indulgence of splenetic remark, and 
an illiberal spirit of ridicule. 

Hence, their travels are more honest and 
accurate, the more remote the country de- 
scribed. I would place implicit confidence 
m an Englishman’s descriptions of the re- 
gions beyond the cataracts of the Nile, of 
unknown islands m the Yellow Sea, of 
the interior of India ; or of any other tract 
which other travellers might be apt to 
picture out with the illusions of their 
fancies. But I would cautiously receive his 
account of his immediate neighbors, and 
of those nations with which he is m habits 
of most frequent intercourse. However I 
might be disposed to trust his probity, I 
dare not trust his prejudices. 

It has also been the particular lot of our 
country to be visited by the worst kind 
of English travellers. While men of philo- 
sophical spirit and cultivated minds have 
been sent from England to ransack the 
poles, to penetrate the deserts, and to study 
the manners and customs of barbarous na- 
tions, with which she can have no perma- 
nent intercourse of profit or pleasure; it 
has been left to the broken-down trades- 
man, the scheming adventurer, the wander- 
ing mechanic, the Manchester and Birm- 
ingham agent, to be her oracles respecting 
America. From such sources she is content 
to receive her information respecting a 
country in a singular state of moral and 
physical development; a country in which 
one of the greatest political experiments in 
the history of the world is now performing; 
and which presents the most profound and 
momentous studies to the statesman and 
the philosopher. 2 

That such men should give prejudicial 
accounts of America is not a matter of 
surprise. The themes it offers for contem- 
plation are too vast and elevated for their 
capacities. The national character is yet 
in a state of fermentation; it may have its 
frothiness and sediment, but its ingredients 
are sound and wholesome; it has already 


given proofs of powerful and generous 
qualities; and the whole promises to settle 
down into something substantially excel- 
lent. But the causes which are operating 
to strengthen and ennoble it, and its daily 
indications of admirable properties, are all 
lost upon these purblind observers; who 
are only affected by the little asperities 
incident to its present situation. They are 
capable of judging only of the suiface of 
things, of those matters which come in 
contact with their private interests and 
personal gratifications. They miss some of 
the snug conveniences and petty comforts 
which belong to an old, highly-finished, and 
over-populous state of society, where the 
ranks of useful labor are crowded, and 
many earn a painful and servile subsistence 
by studying the very caprices of appetite 
aud self-indulgence. These minor comforts, 
however, are all-important m the estima- 
tion of narrow minds; which either do not 
perceive, or will not acknowledge, that they 
are more than counterbalanced among us, 
by great and generally diffused blessings. 

They may, perhaps, have been disap- 
pointed m some unreasonable expectation 
of sudden gam. They may have pictured 
America to themselves an El Dorado, where 
gold and silver abounded, and the natives 
were lacking in sagacity; and where they 
were to become strangely and suddenly 
rich, in some unforeseen but easy manner. 
The same weakness of mind that indulges 
absurd expectations produces petulance m 
disappointment. Such persons become em- 
bittered against the country on finding that 
there, as everywhere else, a man must sow 
before he can reap; must win wealth by 
industry and talent ; and must contend 
with the common difficulties of nature and 
the shrewdness of an intelligent and enter- 
prising people. 

Perhaps, through mistaken or ill-directed 
hospitality, or from the prompt disposition 

2 Channing and Hart’s Guide to the 
Study of American History (Boston, 
3896), pp. 78-86, presents an extensive 
list of books recording the travels of Eng- 
lishmen in America. 
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to cheer and countenance the stranger 
prevalent among my countrymen, they may 
have been treated with unwonted respect 
m America; and, having been accustomed 
all their lives to consider themselves below 
the surface of good society, and brought up 
m a servile feeling of inferiority, they be- 
come arrogant on the common boon of 
civility; they attribute to the lowliness of 
others their own elevation; and underrate 
a society where there are no artificial dis- 
tinctions, and where, by any chance, such 
individuals as themselves can rise to con- 
sequence. 

One would suppose, however, that infor- 
mation coming from such sources, on a 
subject where the truth is so desirable, 
would be received with caution by the cen- 
sors of the press, that the motives of these 
men, their veracity, their opportunities of 
inquiry and observation, and their capa- 
cities for judging correctly, would be rig- 
orously scrutinized before their evidence 
was admitted, m such sweeping extent, 
against a kindred nation. The very reverse, 
however, is the ease, and it furnishes a 
striking instance of human inconsistency. 
Nothing can surpass the vigilance with 
which English critics will examine the cred- 
ibility of the traveller who publishes an 
account of some distant and comparatively 
unimportant country. How wanly will they 
compare the measurements of a pyramid, 
or the descriptions of a ruin; and how 
sternly will they censure any inaccuracy in 
these contributions of merely curious 
knowledge: while they will receive, with 
eagerness and unhesitating faith, the gross 
misrepresentations of coarse and obscure 
writers, concerning a country with which 
their own is placed m the most important 
and delicate relations. Nay, they will even 
make these apocryphal volumes text-books, 
on which to enlarge, with a zeal and an 
ability worthy of a more generous cause. 

I shall not, however, dwell on this irk- 
some and hackneyed topic; nor should I 
have adverted to it, but for the undue 
interest apparently taken in it by my coun- 
trymen, and certain injurious effects which 


I apprehend it might produce upon the 
national feeling. We attach too much con- 
sequence to these attacks. They cannot do 
us any essential injury. The tissue of mis- 
representations attempted to be woven 
round us are like cobwebs woven round the 
limbs of an infant giant. Our country con- 
tinually outgrows them. One falsehood aft- 
er another falls off of itself. We have but 
to live on, and every day we live a whole 
volume of refutation. 

All the writers of England united, if 
we could for a moment suppose their great 
minds stooping to so unworthy a combina- 
tion, could not conceal our rapidly-growing 
importance and matchless prosperity. They 
could not conceal that these are owing, not 
merely to physical and local, but also to 
moral causes — to the political liberty, the 
general diffusion of knowledge, the prev- 
alence of sound moral and religious prin- 
ciples, which give force and sustained en- 
ergy to the character of a people; and 
which, m fact, have been the acknowledged 
and wonderful supporters of their own 
national power and glory. 

But why are we so exquisitely alive to 
the aspersions of England? Why do we 
suffer ourselves to be so affected by the 
contumely she has endeavored to cast upon 
us? It is not in the opinion of England 
alone that honor lives and reputation has 
its being. The world at large is the arbiter 
of a nation’s fame; with its thousand eyes 
it witnesses a nation’s deeds, and from 
their collective testimony is national glory 
or national disgrace established. 

For ourselves, therefore, it is compara- 
tively of but little importance whether 
England does us justice or not; it is, per- 
haps, of far more importance to herself. 
She is instilling anger and resentment into 
the bosom of a youthful nation, to grow 
with its growth, and strengthen with its 
strength. If in America, as some of her 
writers are laboring to convince her, she 
is hereafter to find an invidious rival and 
a gigantic foe, she may thank those very 
writers for having provoked rivalship and 
irritated hostility. Every one knows the all- 
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pervading influence of literature at the 
present day, and how much the opinions 
and passions of mankind are under its 
control. The mere contests of the sword are 
temporary, their wounds are but m the 
flesh, and it is the pride of the generous to 
forgive and forget them; but the slanders 
of the pen pierce to the heart; they rankle 
longest m the noblest spirits; they dwell 
ever present m the mind, and render it 
morbidly sensitive to the most trifling col- 
lision. It is but seldom that any one overt 
act produces hostilities between two na- 
tions; there exists, most commonly, a pre- 
vious jealousy and ill-will, a predisposition 
to take offence. Trace these to their cause, 
and how often will they be found to origi- 
nate in the mischievous effusions of mer- 
cenary writers, -who, secure in their closets, 
and for ignominious bread, concoct and 
circulate the venom that is to inflame the 
generous and the brave. 

I am not laying too much stress upon 
this point ; for it applies most emphatically 
to our particular case. Over no nation does 
the press hold a more absolute control than 
over the people of America; for the uni- 
versal education of the poorest classes 
makes every individual a reader. There is 
nothing published m England on the sub- 
ject of our country that does not circulate 
through every part of it. There is not a 
calumny dropped from an English pen, nor 
an unworthy sarcasm uttered by an Eng- 
lish statesman, that does not go to blight 
good-will, and add to the mass of latent 
resentment. Possessing, then, as England 
does, the fountain-head whence the litera- 
ture of the language flows, how completely 
is it in her power, and how truly is it her 
duty, to make it the medium of amiable 
and magnanimous feeling — a stream where 
the two nations might meet together and 
drink in peace and kindness. Should she, 
however, persist in turning it to waters of 
bitterness, the time may come when she 
may repent her folly. The present friend- 
ship of America may be of but little mo- 
ment to her; but the future destinies of 
that country do not admit of a doubt, 


over those of England there lower some 
shadows of uncertainty. Should, then, a 
day of gloom arrive — should those reverses 
overtake her, from which the proudest em- 
pires have not been exempt — she may look 
back with regret at her infatuation, in 
repulsing from her side a nation she might 
have grappled to her bosom, and thus de- 
stroying her only chance for real friend- 
ship beyond the boundaries of her own 
dominions. 

There is a geneial impression in Eng- 
land, that the people of the United States 
are mimical to the parent country. It is 
one of the errors which have been diligently 
propagated by designing writers. There 
is, doubtless, considerable political hostility, 
and a general soreness at the llliberality of 
the English press; but, generally speaking, 
the prepossessions of the people are 
strongly m favor of England. Indeed, at 
one time they amounted, m many parts of 
the Union, to an absurd degree of bigotry. 
The bare name of Englishman was a pass- 
port to the confidence and hospitality of 
every family, and too often gave a tran- 
sient currency to the worthless and the 
ungrateful. Throughout the country there 
was something of enthusiasm connected 
with the idea of England. We looked to it 
with a hallowed feeling of tenderness and 
veneration, as the land of our forefathers 
— the august repository of the monuments 
and antiquities of our race — the birthplace 
and mausoleum of the sages and heroes of 
our paternal history. After our own coun- 
try, there was none in whose glory we 
more delighted — none whose good opinion 
we were more anxious to possess — -none 
toward which our hearts yearned with such 
throbbings of warm consanguinity. Even 
during the late war, 2 whenever there was 
the least opportunity for kind feelings to 
spring forth, it was the delight of the gen- 
erous spirits of our country to show that, 
in the midst of hostilities, they still kept 
alive the sparks of future friendship. 

Is all this to be at an end 4 ? Is this 


2 The War of 1812-14. 
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golden band of kindred sympathies, so rare 
between nations, to be broken forever? 
Perhaps it is for the best — it may dispel 
an illusion which might have kept us m 
mental vassalage; which might have inter- 
fered occasionally with our true interests, 
and prevented the growth of proper na- 
tional pride. But it is hard to give up the 
kindred tie! and there are feelings dearer 
than interest— closer to the heart than 
pride — that will still make us east back a 
look of regret as we wander farther and 
farther from the paternal roof, and lament 
the waywardness of the parent that would 
repel the affections of the child. 

Short-sighted and injudicious, however, 
as the conduct of England may be in this 
system of aspersion, recrimination on our 
part would be equally ill-judged. I speak 
not of a prompt and spirited vindication 
of our country, nor the keenest castigation 
of her slanderers — but I allude to a dis- 
position to retaliate in kind, to retort sar- 
casm and inspire prejudice, which seems 
to be spreading widely among our writers. 
Let us guard particularly against such a 
temper; for it would double the evil, in- 
stead of redressing the wrong. Nothing is 
so easy and inviting as the retort of abuse 
and sarcasm; but it is a paltry and an 
unprofitable contest. It is the alternative 
of a morbid mind, fretted into petulance, 
rather than warmed into indignation. If 
England is willing to permit the mean jeal- 
ousies of trade, or the rancorous animosi- 
ties of politics, to deprave the integrity of 
her press, and poison the fountain of pub- 
lic opinion, let us beware of her example. 
She may deem it her interest to diffuse 
error and engender antipathy, for the pur- 
pose of cheeking emigration; we have no 
purpose of the kind to serve. Neither have 
we any spirit of national jealousy to grat- 
ify; for as yet, in all our rivalships with 
England, we are the rising and the gaimng 
party. There can be no end to answer, 
therefore, but the gratification of resent- 
ment — a mere spirit of retaliation; and 
even that is impotent. Our retorts are 
never republished in England; they fall 


short, therefore, of their aim; but they 
foster a querulous and peevish temper 
among our writers; they sour the sweet 
flow of our early literature, and sow thorns 
and brambles among its blossoms. What is 
still worse, they circulate through our own 
country, and, as far as they have effect, 
excite virulent national prejudices. This 
last is the evil most especially to be dep- 
recated. Governed, as we are, entirely by 
public opinion, the utmost care should be 
taken to preserve the purity of the public 
mmd. Knowledge is power, and truth is 
knowledge; whoever, therefore, knowingly 
propagates a prejudice, wilfully saps the 
foundation of his country’s strength. 

The members of a republic, above all 
other men, should be candid and dispas- 
sionate. They are, individually, portions of 
the sovereign mmd and sovereign will, and 
should be enabled to come to all questions 
of national concern with calm and unbi- 
ased judgments. Erom the peculiar nature 
of our relations with England, we must 
have more frequent questions of a difficult 
and delicate character with her, than with 
any other nation; questions that affect 
the most acute and excitable feelings; and 
as, m the adjustment of these, our national 
measures must ultimately be determined by 
popular sentiment, we cannot be too anx- 
iously attentive to purify it from all latent 
passion or prepossession. 

Opening, too, as we do, an asylum for 
strangers from every portion of the earth, 
we should receive all with impartiality. It 
should be our pride to exhibit an example 
of one nation, at least, destitute of national 
antipathies, and exercising, not merely the 
overt acts of hospitality, but those more 
rare and noble courtesies which spring 
from liberality of opinion. 

What have we to do with national prej- 
udices? They are the inveterate diseases of 
old countries, contracted in rude and ig- 
norant ages, when nations knew but little 
of each other, and looked beyond their own 
boundaries with distrust and hostility. We, 
on the contrary, have sprung into national 
existence in an enlightened and philosophic 
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age, when the different parts of the hab- 
itable world, and the various branches of 
the human family, have been mdefatigably 
studied and made known to each other, 
and we forego the advantages of our birth, 
if we do not shake off the national prej- 
udices, as we would the local superstitions, 
of the old world. 

But abo\e all let us not be influenced by 
any angry feelings, so far as to shut our 
eyes to the perception of what is really ex- 
cellent and amiable in the English charac- 
ter. We are a young people, necessarily 
an imitative one, and must take our exam- 
ples and models, in a great degree, from 
the existing nations of Europe. There is 
no country more worthy of our study than 
England. The spirit of her constitution is 
most analogous to ours. The manners of her 
people — their intellectual activity, their 
freedom of opinion, their habits of think- 
ing on those subjects which concern the 
dearest interests and most sacred chanties 
of private life — are all congenial to the 
American character, and, m fact, are all 
intrinsically excellent; for it is m the 
moral feeling of the people that the deep 
foundations of British prosperity are laid; 
and however the superstructure may be 
timeworn or overrun by abuses, there must 
be something solid in the basis, admirable 
m the materials, and stable in the structure 
of an edifice that so long has towered un- 
shaken amidst the tempests of the world. 

Let it be the pride of our writers, there- 
fore, discarding all feelings of irritation, 
and disdaining to retaliate the illiberality 
of British authors, to speak of the Eng- 
lish nation without prejudice, and with 
determined candor. While they rebuke the 
indiseriminating bigotry with which some 
of our countrymen admire and imitate 
everything English, merely because it is 
English, let them frankly point out what 
is really worthy of approbation. We may 
thus place England before us as a perpet- 
ual volume of reference, wherein are re- 
corded sound deductions from ages of 
experience; and while we avoid the errors 
and absurdities which may have crept into 


the page, we may draw thence golden 
maxims of practical wisdom, wherewith to 
strengthen and to embellish our national 
character. 

PHILIP OF POKANOKET 
Ax Indiax Memoir 
[1820 ( 1813 )] 

As monumental bronze unchanged his look , 
A soul that pity touch’d, hut never shook. 
Train’d from his tiee-roek’d cradle to his 
bier 

The fierce extremes of good and ill to 
brook, 

Impassive — fearing but the shame of feai — 
A stoic of the woods — a man without a 
tear . — C ampbell. 

IT IS to be regretted that those early 
writers who treated of the discovery and 
settlement of America have not given us 
more particular and candid accounts of 
the remarkable characters that flourished 
in savage life. The scanty anecdotes which 
have reached us are full of peculiarity and 
interest; they furnish us with nearer 
glimpses of human nature, and show what 
man is in a comparatively primitive state 
and what he owes to civilization. There is 
something of the charm of discovery m 
lighting upon these wild and unexplored 
tracts of human nature; m witnessing, as 
it were, the native growth of moral senti- 
ment, and jierceivmg those generous and 
romantic qualities which have been artifi- 
cially cultivated by society vegetating m 
spontaneous hardihood and rude magnifi- 
cence. 

In civilized life, where the happiness, 
and indeed almost the existence, of man 
depends so much upon the opinion of his 
fellow-men, he is constantly acting a stud- 
ied part. The bold and peculiar traits of 
native character are refined away or soft- 
ened down by the levelling influence of 
what is termed good-breeding; and lie prac- 
tises so many petty deceptions and affects 
so many generous sentiments for the pur- 
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poses of popularity that it is difficult to 
distinguish his real from Ins artificial char- 
acter. The Indian, on the contrary, free 
from the restraints and refinements of 
polished life, and in a great degree a soli- 
tary and independent being, obeys the 
impulses of his inclination or the dictates 
of his judgment , and thus the attributes 
of Ins nature, being freely indulged, grow 
singly great and striking. Society is like 
a lawn, where every roughness is smoothed, 
every bramble eradicated, and where the 
eye is delighted by the smiling verdure of a 
velvet surface ; he, however, who would 
study Nature m its wildness and variety 
must plunge into the forest, must explore 
the glen, must stem the torrent, and dare 
the precipice. 

These reflections arose on casually look- 
ing through a volume of early colonial 
history wherein are recorded, with great 
bitterness, the outrages of the Indians and 
their wars with the settlers of New Eng- 
land. It is painful to perceive, even from 
these partial narratives, how the footsteps 
of civilization may be traced m the blood 
of the aborigines, how easily the colonists 
were moved to hostility by the lust of 
conquest; how merciless and exterminating 
was their warfare. The imagination shrinks 
at the idea how many intellectual beings 
were hunted from the earth, how many 
brave and noble hearts, of Nature’s ster- 
ling coinage, were broken down and tram- 
pled m the dust. 

Such was the fate of Philip of Po- 
kanoket, an Indian warrior whose name 
was once a terror throughout Massachusetts 
and Connecticut. He was the most distin- 
guished of a number of contemporary 
sachems who reigned over the Pequods, the 
Narragansetts, the Wampanoags, and the 
other eastern tribes at the time of the first 
settlement of New England; a band of 
native untaught heroes who made the most 
generous struggle of which human nature 
is capable, fighting to the last gasp in the 
cause of their country, without a hope of 
victory or a thought of renown. Worthy 
of an age of poetry and fit subjects for 


local story and romantic fiction, they have 
left scarcely any authentic traces on the 
page of history, but stalk like gigantic 
shadows in the dim twilight of tradition 
When the Pilgrims, as the Plymouth set- 
tlers are called by their descendants, first 
took refuge on the shores of the New 
World from the religious persecutions of 
the Old, their situation was to the - last 
degree gloomy and disheartening. Few m 
number, and that number rapidly perish- 
ing away through sickness and hardships, 
surrounded by a howling wilderness and 
savage tribes, exposed to the rigors of an 
almost arctic winter and the vicissitudes of 
an ever-shiftmg climate, their minds were 
filled with doleful forebodings, and noth- 
ing preserved them from sinking into de- 
spondency but the strong excitement of 
religious enthusiasm. In this forlorn situa- 
tion they w T ere visited by Massasoit, chief 
sagamore of the Wampanoags, a powerful 
chief who reigned over a great extent of 
country. Instead of taking advantage of 
the scanty number of the strangers and 
expelling them from his territories, into 
which they had intruded, he seemed at once 
to conceive for them a generous friendship, 
and extended towards them the rites of 
primitive hospitality He came early m the 
spring to their settlement of New Plym- 
outh, attended by a mere handful of fol- 
lowers, entered into a solemn league of 
peace and amity, sold them a portion of 
the soil, and promised to secure for them 
the good-will of his savage allies. Whatever 
may be said of Indian perfidy, it is certain 
that the integrity and good faith of Mas- 
sasoit have never been impeached. He con- 
tinued a firm and magnanimous friend of 
the white men, suffering them to extend 
their possessions and to strengthen them- 
selves in the land, and betraying no jeal- 
ousy of their increasing power and pros- 
perity. Shortly before his death he came 
once more to New Plymouth with his son 
Alexander, for the purpose of renewing 
the covenant of peace and of securing it 
to Ms posterity. 

At tMs conference he endeavored to pro- 
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fcect the religion of his forefathers from the 
encroaching zeal of the missionaries, and 
stipulated that no further attempt should 
be made to draw off his people from their 
ancient faith, but, finding the English 
obstinately opposed to any such condition, 
he mildly relinquished the demand. Al- 
most the last act of his life was to bring 
his two sons, Alexander and Philip (as 
they had been named by the English), to 
the residence of a principal settler, recom- 
mending mutual kindness and confidence, 
and entreating that the same love and 
amity which had existed between the white 
men and himself might be continued after- 
wards with his children. The good old 
sachem died m peace, and was happily 
gathered to his fathers before sorrow came 
upon his tribe; his children remained be- 
hind to experience the ingratitude of white 
men. 

His eldest son, Alexander, succeeded 
him. He was of a quick and impetuous 
temper, and proudly tenacious of his hered- 
itary rights and dignity. The intrusive 
policy and dictatorial conduct of the stran- 
gers excited his indignation, and he beheld 
with uneasiness their exterminating wars 
with the neighboring tribes. He was doomed 
soon to incur their hostility, being accused 
of plotting with the Narragansetts to rise 
against the English and drive them from 
the land. It is impossible to say whether 
this accusation was warranted by facts or 
was grounded on mere suspicions. It is 
evident, however, by the violent and over- 
bearing measures of the settlers that they 
had by this time begun to feel conscious of 
the rapid increase of their power, and to 
grow harsh and inconsiderate in their treat- 
ment of the natives. They despatched an 
armed force to seize upon Alexander and 
to bring him before their courts. He was 
traced to his woodland haunts, and sur- 
prised at a hunting-house where he was 
reposing with a band of his followers, 
unarmed, after the toils of the chase. The 
suddenness of his arrest and the outrage 
offered to his sovereign dignity so preyed 
upon the irascible feelings of this proud 


savage as to throw him into a raging fever. 
He was permitted to return home on con- 
dition of sending his son as a pledge for 
his reappearance , but the blow he had 
loeeivcd was fatal, and befoie he reached 
his home he fell a victim to the agonies of 
a wounded spirit. 

The successor of Alexander was Meta- 
comet, or King Philip, as he was called by 
the settlers on account of his lofty spirit 
and ambitious temper. These, together with 
his well-known energy and enterprise, had 
rendered him an object of great jealousy 
and apprehension, and he was accused of 
having always cherished a secret and im- 
placable hostility towards the whites. Such 
may very probably and very naturally have 
been the case. He considered them as orig- 
inally but mere intruders into the country, 
who had presumed upon indulgence and 
were extending an influence baneful to 
savage life. He saw the whole race of his 
countrymen melting before them from the 
face of the earth, their territories slipping 
from their hands, and their tribes becom- 
ing feeble, scattered, and dependent. It may 
be said that the soil was originally pur- 
chased by the settlers; but who does not 
know the nature of Indian purchases in the 
early periods of colonization? The Euro- 
peans always made thrifty bargains 
through their superior adroitness in traffic, 
and they gained vast accessions of territory 
by easily-provoked hostilities. An unculti- 
vated savage is never a nice inquirer into 
the refinements of law by which an injury 
may be gradually and legally inflicted. 
Leading facts are all by which he judges; 
and it was enough for Philip to know that 
before the intrusion of the Europeans his 
countrymen were lords of the soil, and that 
now they were becoming vagabonds in the 
land of their fathers. 

But whatever may have been his feelings 
of general hostility and his particular in- 
dignation at the treatment of his brother, 
he suppressed them for the present, re- 
newed the contract with the settlers, and 
resided peaceably for many years at Po- 
kanoket, or, as it was called by the English, 
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Mount Hope , 1 the ancient seat of dominion 
of his tribe. Suspicions, however, which 
were at first but vague and indefinite, 
began to acquire form and substance, and 
he was at length charged with attempting 
to instigate the various eastern tribes to 
rise at once, and by a simultaneous effort 
to throw off the yoke of their oppressors. 
It is difficult at this distant period to as- 
sign the proper credit due to these early 
accusations against the Indians. There was 
a proneness to suspicion and an aptness to 
acts of violence on the part of the whites 
that gave weight and importance to every 
idle tale. Informers abounded where tale- 
bearing met with countenance and reward, 
and the sword was readily unsheathed 
when its success was certain and it carved 
out empire. 

The only positive evidence on record 
against Philip is the accusation of one 
Sausaman, a renegado Indian, whose nat- 
ural cunning had been quickened by a 
partial education which he had received 
among the settlers. He changed his faith 
and his allegiance two or three times with 
a facility that evinced the looseness of his 
principles. He had acted for some time as 
Philip's confidential secretary and coun- 
sellor, and had enjoyed his bounty and 
protection. Finding, however, that the 
clouds of adversity were gathering round 
his patron, he abandoned his service and 
went over to the whites, and in order to 
gam their favor charged his former bene- 
factor with plotting against their safety. 
A rigorous investigation took place. Philip 
and several of Ins subjects submitted to be 
examined, but nothing was proved against 
them. The settlers, however, had now gone 
too far to retract; they had previously de- 
termined that Philip was a dangerous 
neighbor; they had publicly evinced their 
distrust, and had done enough to insure his 
hostility; according, therefore, to the usual 
mode of reasoning m these cases, his de- 
struction had become necessary to their 
security. Sausaman, the treacherous in- 
former, was shortly afterwards found dead 
in a pond, having fallen a victim to the 


vengeance of his tribe. Three Indians, one 
of whom was a friend and counsellor of 
Philip, were aj^prehended and tried, and 
on the testimony of one very questionable 
witness were condemned and executed as 
murderers. 

This treatment of his subjects and ig- 
nominious punishment of his friend out- 
raged the pride and exasperated the pas- 
sions of Philip. The bolt which had fallen 
thus at his very feet awakened him to the 
gathering storm, and he determined to trust 
himself no longer in the power of the 
white men. The fate of his insulted and 
broken-hearted brother still rankled in his 
mind; and he had a further warning in 
the tragical story of Miantommo, a great 
sachem of the Narragansetts, who, after 
manfully facing his accusers before a tri- 
bunal of the colonists, exculpating himself 
from a charge of conspiracy and receiving 
assurances of amity, had been perfidiously 
despatched at their instigation. Philip 
therefore gathered his fightmg-men about 
him, persuaded all strangers that he could 
to join his cause, sent the women and 
children to the Narragansetts for safety, 
and wherever he appeared was continually 
surrounded by armed warriors. 

When the two parties were thus in a 
state of distrust and irritation, the least 
spark was sufficient to set them in a flame. 
The Indians, having weapons in their 
hands, grew mischievous and committed » 
various petty depredations. In one of their 
maraudings a warnor was fired on and 
killed by a settler. This was the signal for 
open hostilities; the Indians pressed to re- 
venge the death of their comrade, and the 
alarm of war resounded through the Plym- 
outh colony. 

In the early chronicles of these dark and 
melancholy times we meet with many in- 
dications of the diseased state of the public ' 
mind. The gloom of religious abstraction 
and the wildness of their situation among 
trackless forests and savage tribes had 


1 New Bristol, Rhode Island — Irving’s 
note. 
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disposed the colonists to superstitious fan- 
cies, and had filled their imaginations with 
the frightful chimeras of witchcraft and 
speetrology. They were much given also to 
a belief m omens The troubles with Philip 
and his Indians were preceded, we are 
told, by a variety of those awful warnings 
which forerun great and public calamities. 
The perfect form of an Indian bow ap- 
peared m the air at New Plymouth, which 
was looked upon by the inhabitants as a 
“prodigious apparition.” At Hadley, North- 
ampton, and other towns m theii neigh- 
borhood “was heard the report of a great 
piece of ordnance, with a shaking of the 
earth and a considerable echo.” 2 Others were 
alarmed on a still sunshiny morning by 
the discharge of guns and muskets, bullets 
seemed to whistle past them, and the noise 
of drums resounded m the air, seeming to 
pass away to the westward; others fancied 
that they heard the galloping of horses 
over their heads; and certain monstrous 
births which took place about the time 
filled the superstitious m some towns with 
doleful forebodings. Many of these por- 
tentous sights and sounds may be ascribed 
to natural phenomena — to the northern 
lights which occur vividly in those lati- 
tudes, the meteors which explode m the 
air, the casual rushing of a blast through 
the top branches of the forest, the crash 
of fallen trees or disrupted rocks, and to 
those other uncouth sounds and echoes 
which will sometimes strike the ear so 
strangely amidst the profound stillness of 
woodland solitudes. These may have star- 
tled some melancholy imaginations, may 
have been exaggerated by the love for the 
marvellous, and listened to with that avid- 
ity with which we devour whatever is 
fearful and mysterious. The universal cur- 
rency of these superstitious fancies and the 
grave record made of them by one of the 
learned men of the day are strongly char- 
acteristic of the times. 

The nature of the contest that ensued 
was such as too often distinguishes the 
warfare between civilized men and sav- 
ages, On the part of the whites it was con- 


ducted with superior skill and success, 
but with a wastefulness of the blood and a 
disregard of the natural rights of their 
antagonists; on the part of the Indians it 
was waged with the desperation of men 
fearless of death, and who had nothing to 
expect from peace but humiliation, de- 
pendence, and decay 

The events of the war are transmitted to 
us by a worthy clergyman of the time, 
who dwells with horror and indignation on 
every hostile act of the Indians, however 
justifiable, whilst he mentions with ap- 
plause the most sanguinary atrocities of 
the whites. Philip is reviled as a murderer 
and a traitor, without considering that he 
was a true-born prince gallantly fighting 
at the head of his subjects to avenge the 
wrongs of his family, to retrieve the totter- 
ing power ot his line, and to deliver his 
native land from the oppression of usurp- 
ing strangers. 

The project of a wide and simultaneous 
revolt, if such had really been formed, was 
worthy of a capacious mmd, and had it 
not been prematurely discovered might 
have been overwhelming in its consequen- 
ces. The war that actually broke out was 
but a war of detail, a mere succession of 
casual exploits and unconnected enter- 
prises. Still, it sets forth the military 
genius and daring prowess of Philip, and 
wherever, in the prejudiced and passionate 
narrations that have been given of it, we 
can arrive at snnple facts, wc find him 
displaying a vigorous mmd, a fertility of 
expedients, a contempt of suffering and 
hardship, and an unconquerable resolution 
that command our syrgpathy and applause. 

Driven from Ins paternal domains at 
Mount Hope, he threw himself into the 
depths of those vast and trackless forests 
that skirted the settlements and were al- 
most impervious to anything but a wild 
beast or an Indian. Here he gathered to- 
gether his forces, like the storm accumulat- 
ing its stores of mischief in the bosom of 


2 The Rev. Increase Mather’s history.- 
Irving’s note. 
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the thundercloud, and would suddenly 
emerge at a time and place least expected, 
carrying havoc and dismay into the vil- 
lages. There were now and then indications 
of these impending ravages that filled the 
minds of the colonists with awe and appre- 
hension. The report of a distant gun would 
perhaps be heard from the solitary wood- 
land, where there was known to be no 
white man ; the cattle which had been 
wandering in the woods would sometimes 
return home wounded ; or an Indian or two 
would be seen lurking about the skirts of 
the forests and suddenly disappearing, as 
the lightning will sometimes be seen play- 
ing silently about the edge of the cloud 
that is brewing up the tempest. 

Though sometimes pursued and even sur- 
rounded by the settlers, yet Philip as often 
escaped almost miraculously from their 
toils, and, plunging into the wilderness, 
would be lost to all search or inquiry 
until he again emerged at some far distant 
quarter, laying the country desolate. 
Among his strongholds were the great 
swamps or morasses which extend m some 
parts of New England, composed of loose 
bogs of deep black mud, perplexed with 
thickets, brambles, rank weeds, the shat- 
tered and mouldering trunks of fallen trees, 
overshadowed by lugubrious hemlocks. The 
uncertain footing and the tangled mazes 
of these shaggy wilds rendered them almost 
impracticable to the white man, though the 
Indian could thread their labyrinths with 
the agility of a deer. Into one of these, the 
great swamp of Poeasset Neck, was Philip 
once driven with a band of his followers. 
The English did not dare to pursue him, 
fearing to venture into these dark and 
frightful recesses, where they might perish 
in fens and miry pits or be shot down by 
lurking foes. They therefore invested the 
entrance to the Neck, and began to build 
a fort with the thought of starving out the 
foe; but Philip and his warriors wafted 
themselves on a raft over an arm of the 
sea in the dead of night, leaving the women 
and children behind, and escaped away to 
the westward, kindling the flames of war 


among the tribes of Massachusetts and the 
Nipmuek country and threatening the col- 
ony of Connecticut. 

In this way Philip became a theme of 
universal apprehension. The mystery in 
which he was enveloped exaggerated his 
real terrors. He was an evil that walked 
m darkness, whose coming none could fore- 
see and against which none knew when to 
be on the alert. The whole country 
abounded with rumors and alarms. Philip 
seemed almost possessed of ubiquity, for m 
whatever part of the widely-extended fron- 
tier an irruption from the forest took 
place, Philip was said to be its leader. 
Many superstitious notions also were cir- 
culated concerning him. He was said to 
deal in necromancy, and to be attended by 
an old Indian witch or prophetess, whom 
he consulted and who assisted him by her 
charms and incantations. This, indeed, was 
frequently the case with Indian chiefs, 
either through their own credulity or to 
act upon that of their followers; and the 
influence of the prophet and the dreamer 
over Indian superstition has been fully 
evidenced in recent instances of savage 
warfare. 

At the time that Philip effected his 
escape from Poeasset his fortunes were in 
a desperate condition. His forces had been 
thinned by repeated fights and he had lost 
almost the whole of his resources. In this 
time of adversity he found a faithful friend 
m Canonehet, chief sachem of all the 
Narragansetts. He was the son and heir 
of Miantonimo, the great sachem who, as 
already mentioned, after an honorable ac- 
quittal of the charge of conspiracy, had 
been privately put to death at the perfid- 
ious instigations of the settlers. “He was 
the heir,” says the old chronicler, “of all 
his father’s pride and insolence, as well as 
of his malice towards the English;” he 
certainly was the heir of his insults and 
injuries and the legitimate avenger of 
his murder. Though he had forborne 
to take an active part in this hope- 
less war, yet he received Philip and his 
broken forces with open arms and gave 
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them the most generous countenance and 
support. This at once drew upon him the 
hostility of the English, and it was deter- 
mined to strike a signal blow that should 
involve both the sachems m one common 
ruin. A great force was therefore gathered 
together from Massachusetts, Plymouth, 
and Connecticut, and was sent into the 
Narragansett country m the depth of win- 
ter, when the swamps, being frozen and 
leafless, could be traversed with compara- 
tive facility and would no longer afford 
dark and impenetrable fastnesses to the 
Indians. 

Apprehensive of attack, Canonchet had 
conveyed the greater part of his stores, 
together with the old, the infirm, the 
women and children of his tribe, to a 
strong fortress, where he and Philip had 
likewise drawn up the flower of their 
forces. This fortress, deemed by the In- 
dians impregnable, was situated upon a 
rising mound or kind of island of five or 
six acres in the midst of a swamp; it was 
constructed with a degree of judgment and 
skill vastly superior to what is usually dis- 
played in Indian fortification, and indica- 
tive of the martial genius of these two 
chieftains. 

Guided by a renegado Indian, the Eng- 
lish penetrated, through December snows, 
to this stronghold and came upon the gar- 
rison by surprise. The fight was fierce and 
tumultuous. The assailants were repulsed 
in their first attack, and several of their 
bravest officers were shot down m the act 
of storming the fortress, sword in hand. 
The assault was renewed with greater suc- 
cess A lodgment was effected. The Indians 
were driven from one post to another. 
They disputed their ground inch by inch, 
fighting with the fury of despair. Most of 
their veterans were cut to pieces, and after 
a long and bloody battle, Philip and Ca- 
nonehet, with a handful of surviving war- 
riors, retreated from the fort and took 
refuge in the thickets of the surrounding 
forest. 

The victors set fire to the wigwams and 
the fort; the whole was soon in a blaze; 


many of the old men, the women, and the 
children perished m the flames. This last 
outrage overcame even the stoicism of the 
savage. The neighboring woods resounded 
with the yells of rage and despair uttered 
by the fugitive warriors, as they beheld 
the destruction of their dwellings and 
heard the agonizing cries of their wives 
and offspring. “The burning of the wig- 
wams,” says a contemporary writer, “the 
shrieks and cries of the women and chil- 
dren, and the yelling of the warriors, 
exhibited a most horrible and affecting 
scene, so that it greatly moved some of the 
soldiers.” The same writer cautiously adds, 
“They were m much doubt then, and after- 
wards seriously inquired, whether burning 
their enemies alive could be consistent 
with humanity, and the benevolent prin- 
ciples of the gospel.” 3 

The fate of the brave and generous 
Canonchet is worthy of particular men- 
tion : the last scene of his life is one of the 
noblest instances on record of Indian mag- 
nanimity. 

Broken down m his power and resources 
by this signal defeat, yet faithful to his 
ally and to the hapless cause which he had 
espoused, he rejected all overtures of 
peace offered on condition of betraying 
Philip and his followers, and declared that 
“he would fight it out to the last man, 
rather than become a servant to the Eng- 
lish.” His home being destroyed, his coun- 
try harassed and laid waste by the in- 
cursions of the conquerors, he was obliged 
to wander away to the banks of the Con- 
necticut, where he formed a rallying-point 
to the whole body of western Indians and 
laid waste several of the English settle- 
ments. 

Early m the spring he departed on a 
hazardous expedition, with only thirty 
chosen men, to penetrate to Seaconck, in 
the vicinity of Mount Hope, and to procure 
seed corn to plant for the sustenance of 
his troops. This little band of adventurers 


3 MS. of the Rev, W. Ruggles. — Irving’s 
note, 
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had passed safely through the Pequod 
country, and were in the centre of the 
Narragansett, resting at some wigwams 
near Pautucket River, when an alarm was 
given of an approaching enemy. Having 
but seven men by him at the time, Canon- 
ehet despatched two of them to the top of 
a neighboring hill to bring intelligence of 
the foe. 

Panic-struck by the appearance of a 
troop of English and Indians rapidly ad- 
vancing, they fled m breathless terror past 
their chieftain, without stopping to inform 
Inm of the danger. Canonchet sent another 
scout, who did the same. He then sent two 
more, one of whom, hurrying back in 
confusion and affright, told him that the 
whole British army was at hand. Canonchet 
saw there was no choice but immediate 
flight. He attempted to escape round the 
hill, but was perceived and hotly pursued 
by the hostile Indians and a few of the 
fleetest of the English. Finding the swiftest 
pursuer close upon his heels, he threw off, 
first his blanket, then his silver-laced coat 
and belt of peag, by which his enemies 
knew him to be Canonchet, and redoubled 
the eagerness of pursuit. 

At length, m dashing through the river, 
his foot slipped upon a stone, and he fell 
so deep as to wet his gun. This accident so 
struck him with despair that, as he after- 
wards confessed, “his heart and his bowels 
turned within him, and he became like a 
rotten stick, void of strength.” 

To such a degree was he unnerved that, 
being seized by a Pequod Indian within a 
short distance of the river, he made no 
resistance, though a man of great vigor of 
body and boldness of heart. But on being 
made prisoner the whole pride of his spirit 
arose within him, and from that moment 
we find, m the anecdotes given by his 
enemies, nothing but repeated flashes of 
elevated and prince-like heroism. Being 
questioned by one of the English who first 
came up with him, and who had not at- 
tained his twenty-second year, the proud- 
hearted warrior, looking with lofty con- 
tempt upon his youthful countenance, re- 


plied, “You are a child — you cannot under- 
stand matters of war; let your brother or 
your chief come: him will I answer.” 

Though repeated offers were made to 
him of his life on condition of submitting 
with his nation to the English, yet he 
rejected them with disdain, and refused 
to send any proposals of the kind to the 
great body of his subjects, saying that he 
knew none of them would comply. Being 
reproached with his breach of faith towards 
the whites, his boast that he would not 
deliver up a Wampanoag nor the paring 
of a Wampanoagfe nail, and his threat 
that he would burn the English alive in 
their houses, he disdained to justify him- 
self, haughtily answering that others were 
as forward for the war as himself, and 
“he desired to hear no more thereof.” 

So noble and unshaken a spirit, so true 
a fidelity to his cause and his friend, might 
have touched the feelings of the generous 
and the brave; but Canonchet was an 
Indian, a being towards whom war had no 
courtesy, humanity no law, religion no 
compassion : he was condemned to die. The 
last words of his that are recorded are 
worthy the greatness of his soul. When 
sentence of death was passed upon him, 
he observed “that he liked it well, for he 
should die before his heart was soft or he 
had spoken anything unworthy of himself.” 
His enemies gave him the death of a 
soldier, for he was shot at Stonmgham by 
three young sachems of his own rank. 

The defeat at the Narragansett fortress 
and the death of Canonchet were fatal 
blows to the fortunes of King Philip. He 
made an ineffectual attempt to raise a head 
of war by stirring up the Mohawks to take 
arms; but, though possessed of the native 
talents of a statesman, his arts were coun- 
teracted by the superior arts of his en- 
lightened enemies, and the terror of their 
warlike skill began to subdue the resolution 
of the neighboring tribes. The unfortunate 
chieftain saw himself daily stripped of 
jiower, and his ranks rapidly thinning 
around him. Some were suborned by the 
whites; others fell victims to hunger and 
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fatigue and to the frequent attacks by 
which they were harassed. His stores were 
all captured , his chosen friends were swept 
away from before his eyes; his uncle was 
shot down by his side; his sister was ear- 
ned into captivity; and m one of his 
narrow escapes he was compelled to leave 
his beloved wife and only son to the 
mercy of the enemy “His ruin,” says the 
historian, “being thus gradually carried 
on, his misery was not prevented, but 
augmented thereby; being himself made 
acquainted with the sense and experimental 
feeling of the captivity of his children, 
loss of friends, slaughter of his subjects, 
bereavement of all family relations, and 
being stripped of all outward comforts 
before his own life should be taken away.” 

To fill up the measure of his misfortunes, 
his own followers began to plot against 
his life, that by sacrificing him they might 
purchase dishonorable safety. Through 
treachery a number of his faithful ad- 
herents, the subjects of Wetamoe, an In- 
dian princess of Poeasset, a near kins- 
woman and confederate of Philip, were 
betrayed into the hands of the enemy. 
Wetamoe was among them at the time, and 
attempted to make her escape by crossing 
a neighboring river; either exhausted by 
swimming or starved with cold and hunger, 
she was found dead and naked near the 
water-side. But persecution ceased not at 
the grave. Even death, the refuge of the 
wretched, where the wicked commonly 
cease from troubling, was no protection 
to this outcast female, whose great crime 
was affectionate fidelity to her kinsman 
and her friend. Her corpse was the object 
of unmanly and dastardly vengeance; the 
head was severed from the body and set 
upon a pole, and was thus exposed at 
Taunton to the view of her captive sub- 
jects. They immediately recognized the 
features of their unfortunate queen, and 
were so affected at this barbarous spectacle 
that we are told they broke forth into the 
“most horrid and diabolical lamentations.” 

However Philip had borne up against 
the complicated miseries and misfortunes 


that surrounded him, the treachery of his 
followers seemed to wring his heart and 
reduce him to despondency. It is said that 
“he never rejoiced afterwards, nor had 
success in any of his designs.” The spring 
of hope was broken — the ardor of enter- 
prise was extinguished; he looked around, 
and all was danger and darkness; there 
was no eye to pity 1101 any arm that could 
bring deliverance. With a scanty band of 
followers, who still remained true to his 
desperate fortunes, the unhappy Philip 
wandered back to the vicinity of Mount 
Hope, the ancient dwelling of his fathers. 
Here he lurked about like a spectre among 
the scenes of former power and prosperity, 
now bereft of home, of family, and of 
friend. There needs no better picture of his 
destitute and piteous situation than that 
furnished by the homely pen of the chron- 
icler, who is unwarily enlisting the feelings 
of the reader m favor of the hapless war- 
rior whom he reviles. “Philip,” he says, 
“like a savage wild beast, having been 
hunted by the English forces through the 
woods above a hundred miles backward 
and forward, at last was driven to his own 
den upon Mount Hope, where he retired, 
with a few of his best friends, into a 
swamp, which proved but a prison to keep 
him fast till the messengers of death came 
by divine permission to execute vengeance 
upon him.” 

Even in this last refuge of desperation 
and despair a sullen grandeur gathers 
round his memory. We picture him to our- 
selves seated among Ins care-worn follow- 
ers, brooding in silence over his blasted 
fortunes, and acquiring a savage sublimity 
from the wildness and dreariness of his 
lurking-place. Defeated, but not dismayed 
— crushed to the earth, but not humiliated 
— he seemed to grow more haughty be- 
neath disaster, and to experience a fierce 
satisfaction in draining the last dregs of 
bitterness. Little minds are tamed and 
subdued by misfortune, but great minds 
rise above it. The very idea of submission 
awakened the fury of Philip, and he smote 
to death one of Ins followers who proposed 
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an expedient of peace. The brother of the 
victim made his escape, and in revenge 
betrayed the retreat of his chieftain. A 
body of white men and Indians were im- 
mediately despatched to the swanvp where 
Philip lay crouched, glaring with fury 
and despair Before he was awaie of their 
approach they had begun to surround him. 
In a little while he saw five of his trustiest 
followers laid dead at his feet; all resist- 
ance was vam; he rushed forth from his 
covert, and made a headlong attempt to 
escape, but was shot through the heart by 
a renegado Indian of his own nation. 

Such is the scanty gtory of the brave 
but unfortunate King Philip, persecuted 
while living, slandered and dishonored when 
dead. If, however, w T e consider even the 
prejudiced anecdotes furnished us by his 
enemies, we may perceive m them traces of 
amiable and lofty character sufficient to 
awaken sympathy for his fate and respect 
for his memory. We find that amidst all 
the harassing cares and ferocious passions 
of constant warfare he was alive to the 
softer feelings of connubial love and pa- 
ternal tenderness and to the generous sen- 
timent of friendship. The captivity of his 
“beloved wife and only son” are mentioned 
with exultation as causing him poignant 
misery; the death of any near friend is 
triumphantly recorded as a new blow on 
his sensibilities ; but the treachery and 
desertion of many of Ins followers, in 
whose affections he had confided, is said 
to have desolated his heart and to have 
bereaved him of all further comfort. He 
was a patriot attached to his native soil — 
a prince true to his subjects and indignant 
of their wrongs — a soldier daring in battle, 
firm in adversity, patient of fatigue, of 
hunger, of every variety of bodily suffer- 
ing, and ready to perish in the cause he 
had espoused. Proud of heart and with an 
untamable love of natural liberty, he pre- 
ferred to enjoy it among the beasts of the 
forests or in the dismal and famished 
recesses of swamps and morasses, rather 
than bow his haughty Spirit to submission 
and live dependent and despised in the 


ease and luxury of the settlements. With 
heroic qualities and bold achievements that 
would have graced a civilized warrior, and 
have rendered him the theme of the poet 
and the historian, he lived a wmnderer and 
a fugitive in his native land, and went 
down, like a lonely bark foundering amid 
darkness and tempest, without a pitying 
eye to weep his fall or a friendly hand to 
record his struggle. 

THE DEVIL AND TOM WALKER 
[1824] 

A FEW miles from Boston in Massachu- 
setts, there is a deep inlet, winding several 
miles into the interior of the country from 
Charles Bay, and terminating m a thickly- 
wooded swamp or morass. On one side of 
this inlet is a beautiful dark grove; on the 
opposite side the land rises abruptly from 
the water’s edge into a high ridge, on 
which grow a few scattered oaks of great 
age and immense size Under one of these 
gigantic trees, according to old stories, 
there was a great amount of treasure 
buried by Kidd the pirate. The inlet al- 
lowed a facility to bring the money in a 
boat secretly and at night to the very 
foot of the hill, the elevation of the place 
permitted a good lookout to be kept that 
no one was at hand, while the remarkable 
trees formed good landmarks by which the 
place might easily be found again. The old 
stories add, moreover, that the devil pre- 
sided at the hiding of the money, and took 
it under his guardianship; but this, it is 
well known, he always does with buried 
treasure, particularly when it has been 
ill-gotten Be that as it may, Kidd never 
returned to recover his w r ealth ; being 
shortly after seized at Boston, sent out to 
England, and there hanged for a pirate. 

About the year 1727, just at the time 
that earthquakes were prevalent in New 
England, and shook many tall sinners 
down upon their knees, there lived near 
this place a meagre, miserly fellow, of the 
name of Tom Walker. He had a wife as 
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miserly as himself: they were so miserly 
that they even conspired to cheat each 
other. Whatever the woman could lay 
hands on, she hid away, a hen could not 
cackle but she was on the alert to secure 
the new-laid egg. Her husband was con- 
tinually prying about to detect her secret 
hoards, and many and fierce were the 
conflicts that took place about what ought 
to have been common property. They lived 
m a forlorn-looking house that stood alone, 
and had an air of starvation. A few strag- 
gling savin-trees, emblems of sterility, 
grew near it, no smoke ever curled from 
its chimney; no traveller stopjDed at its 
door. A miserable horse, whose ribs were 
as articulate as the bars of a gridiron, 
stalked about a field, where a thin carpet 
of moss, scarcely covering the ragged beds 
of pudding-stone, tantalized and balked 
his hunger; and sometimes he would lean 
his head over the fence, look piteously at 
the passer-by, and seem to petition deliv- 
erance from this land of famine. 

The house and its inmates had alto- 
gether a bad name. Tom’s wife was a tall 
termagant, fierce of temper, loud of tongue, 
and strong of arm. Her voice was often 
heard in wordy warfare with her husband; 
and his face sometimes showed signs that 
their conflicts were not confined to words. 
No one ventured, however, to interfere be- 
tween them. The lonely wayfarer shrunk 
within himself at the horrid clamor and 
clapper-clawing; eyed the den of discord 
askance; and hurried on his way, rejoicing, 
if a bachelor, in his celibacy. 

One day that Tom Walker had been to 
a distant part of the neighborhood, he 
took what he considered a short cut home- 
ward, through the swamp. Like most short 
cuts, it was an ill-chosen rbnte. The swamp 
was thickly grown with great gloomy pines 
and hemlocks, some of them ninety feet 
high, which made it dark at noonday, and 
a retreat for all the owls of the neighbor- 
hood. It was full of pits and quagmires, 
partly covered with weeds and mosses, 
where the green surface often betrayed the 
^traveller into a gulf of black, smothering 


mud: there were also dark and stagnant 
pools, the abodes of the tadpole, the bull- 
frog, and the water-snake ; where the 
trunks of pines and hemlocks lay half- 
di owned, half -rotting, looking like alli- 
gators sleeping m the mire. 

Tom had long been picking his way 
cautiously through this treacherous forest, 
stepping from tuft to tuft of rushes and 
roots, which afforded precarious footholds 
among deep sloughs; or pacing carefully, 
like a eat, along the prostrate trunks of 
trees; startled now and then by the sudden 
screaming of the bittern, or the quacking 
of a wild duck rising on the wing from 
some solitary pool. At length he arrived 
at a firm piece of ground, which ran out 
like a peninsula into the deep bosom of 
the swamp. It had been one of the strong- 
holds of the Indians during their wars with 
the first colonists. Here they had thrown 
up a kind of fort, which they had looked 
upon as almost impregnable, and had used 
as a place of refuge for their squaws and 
children. Nothing remained of the old 
Indian fort but a few embankments, grad- 
ually sinking to the level of the surround- 
ing earth, and already overgrown in part 
by oaks and other forest trees, the foliage 
of which formed a contrast to the dark 
pines and hemlocks of the swamp. 

It was late m the dusk of evening when 
Tom Walker reached the old fort, and he 
paused there awhile to rest himself. Any 
one but he would have felt unwilling to 
linger in this lonely, melancholy place, for 
the common people had a bad opinion of 
it, from the stories handed down from the 
time of the Indian wars; when it was 
asserted that the savages held incantations 
here, and made sacrifices to the evil spirit. 

Tom Walker, however, was not a man to 
be troubled with any fears of the kind. 
He reposed himself for some time on the 
trunk of a fallen hemlock, listening to 
the boding cry of the tree-toad, and delv- 
ing with his walking-staff into a mound of 
black mould at his feet. As he turned up 
the soil unconsciously, his staff struck 
against something hard. He raked it out of 
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the vegetable mould, and lo ? a cloven skull, 
with an Indian tomahawk buried deep m 
it, lay before him. The rust on the weapon 
showed the time that had elapsed since 
this deathblow had been given. It was a 
dreary memento of the fierce struggle that 
had taken place m this last foothold of 
the Indian warriors. 

“Humph 1 ” said Tom Walker, as he gave 
it a kick to shake the dirt from it. 

“Let that skull alone!” said a gruff voice. 
Tom lifted up his eyes, and beheld a 
great black man seated directly opposite 
him, on the stump of a* tree. He was ex- 
ceedingly surprised, having neither heard 
nor seen any one approach, and he was 
still more perplexed on observing, as well 
as the gathering gloom would permit, that 
the stranger was neither negro nor Indian. 
It is true he was dressed m a rude half- 
Indian garb, and had a red belt or sash 
swathed round his body; but his face was 
neither black nor copper-color, but swarthy 
and dingy, and begrimed with soot, as if 
he had been accustomed to toil among 
fires and forges. He had a shock of coarse 
black hair, that stood out from his head 
in all directions, and bore an axe on his 
shoulder. 

He scowled for a moment at Tom with 
a pair of great red eyes. 

“What are you doing on my grounds?” 
said the black man, with a hoarse growling 
voice. 

“Your grounds !” said Tom, with a sneer, 
“no more your grounds than mine; they 
belong to Deacon Peabody.” 

“Deacon Peabody be d d,” said the 

stranger, “as I flatter myself he will be, 
if he does not look more to his own sms 
and less to those of his neighbors. Look 
yonder, and see how Deacon Peabody is 
faring.” 

Tom looked m the direction that the 
stranger pointed, and beheld one of the 
great trees, fair and flourishing without, 
but rotten at the core, and saw that it had 
been nearly hewn through, so that the first 
high wind was likely to blow it down. On 
the bark of the tree was scored the name 


of Deacon Peabody, an eminent man, who 
had waxed wealthy by driving shrewd 
bargains with the Indians. He now looked 
around, and found most of the tall trees 
marked with the name of some great man 
of the colony, and all more or less scored 
by the axe The one on which he had been 
seated, and which had evidently just been 
hewn down, bore the name of Crowmn- 
shield, and he recollected a mighty rich 
man of that name, who made a vulgar 
display of wealth, which it was whispered 
he had acquired by buccaneering. 

“He’s just ready for burning 1 ” said the 
black man, with a growl of triumph. “You 
see I am likely to have a good stock of 
firewood for winter.” 

“But what right have you,” said Tom, 
“to cut down Deacon Peabody’s timber?” 

“The right of a prior claim,” said the 
other. “This woodland belonged to me long 
before one of your white-faced race put 
foot upon the soil.” 

“And pray, who are you, if 1 may be so 
bold?” said Tom. 

“Oh, I go by various names. I am the 
wild huntsman m some countries ; the 
black miner in others. In this neighborhood 
I am known by the name of the black 
woodsman. I am he to whom the red men 
consecrated this spot, and m honor of 
whom they now and then roasted a white 
man, by way of sweet-smelling sacrifice. 
Since the red men have been exterminated 
by you white savages, I amuse myself by 
presiding at the persecutions of Quakers 
and Anabaptists; I am the great patron 
and prompter of slave-dealers, and the 
grand-master of the Salem witches.” 

“The upshot of all which is, that, if I 
mistake not,” said Tom, sturdily, “you are 
he commonly called Old Scratch.” 

“The same, at your service!” replied the 
black man, with a half civil nod. 

Such was the opening of this interview, 
according to the old story; though it has 
almost too familiar an air to be credited. 
One would think that to meet with such a 
singular personage, in this wild, lonely 
place, would have shaken any man’s nerves , 
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but Tom was a hard-minded fellow, not 
easily daunted, and he had lived so long 
with a termagant wife, that he did not 
even fear the devil. 

It is said that after this commencement 
they had a long and earnest conversation 
together, as Tom returned homeward The 
black man told him of great sums of money 
buried by Kidd the pirate, under the oak- 
trees on the high ridge, not far from the 
morass. All these were under his com- 
mand, and protected by his power, so that 
none could find them but such as propi- 
tiated his favor. These he offered to place 
withm Tom Walker’s reach, having con- 
ceived an especial kindness for him, but 
they were to be had only on certain 
conditions. What these conditions were may 
be easily surmised, though Tom never dis- 
closed them publicly. They must have been 
very hard, for he required time to think 
of them, and he was not a man to stick at 
trifles when money was m view. When 
they had reached the edge of the swamp, 
the stranger paused. “What proof have I 
that all you have been telling me is true?” 
said Tom. “There’s my signature,” said 
the black man, pressing his finger on Tom’s 
forehead. So saying, he turned off among 
the thickets of the swamp, and seemed, as 
Tom said, to go down, down, down, into 
the earth, until nothing but his head and 
shoulders could be seen, and so on, until 
he totally disappeared. 

When Tom reached home, he found the 
black print of a finger burnt, as it were, 
into his forehead, winch nothing could ob- 
literate. 

The first news his wife had to tell him 
was the sudden death of Absalom Crown- 
mshield, the rich buccaneer. It was an- 
nounced in the papers, with the usual flour- 
ish, that “A great man had fallen in 
Israel.” 

Tom recollected the tree which his black 
friend had just hewn down, and which was 
ready for burning. “Let the freebooter 
roast,” said Tom, “who cares !” He now felt 
convinced that all he had heard and seen 
was no illusion. 


He was not prone to let his wife into his 
confidence ; hut as this was an uneasy secret, 
he willingly shaied it with her. All her 
avarice was awakened at the mention of 
hidden gold, and she urged her husband to 
comply with the black man’s terms, and 
secure what would make them wealthy for 
life. However Tom might have felt disposed 
to sell himself to the Devil, he was deter- 
mined not to do so to oblige his wife, 
so he flatly refused, out of the mere spirit 
of contradiction. Many and bitter were the 
quarrels they had on the subject; but the 
more she talked, the more resolute was 
Tom not to be damned to please her. 

At length she determined to drive the 
bargain on liei own account, and if she 
succeeded, to keep all the gam to herself. 
Being of the same fearless temper as her 
husband, she set off for the old Indian 
fort towards the close of a summer’s day. 
She was many hours absent. When she 
came back, she was reserved and sullen in 
her replies. She spoke something of a black 
man, whom she had met about twilight 
hewing at the root of a tall tree. He was 
sulky, however, and would not come to 
terms, she was to go again with a pro- 
pitiatory offering, but what it was she 
forebore to say. 

The next evening she set off again for the 
swamp, with her apron heavily laden. Tom 
waited and waited for her, but in vain; 
midnight came, but she did not make her 
appearance : morning, noon, night returned, 
but still she did not come. Tom now grew 
uneasy for her safety, especially as he 
found she had carried off m her apron the 
silver tea-pot and spoons, and every 
portable article of value. Another night 
elapsed, another morning came; but no 
wife. In a w T ord, she was never heard of 
more. 

What was her real fate nobody knows, 
m consequence of so many pretending to 
know. It is one of those facts which have 
become confounded by a variety of his- 
torians. Some asserted that she lost her 
way among the tangled mazes of the swamp, 
and sank into some pit or slough; others, 
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more uncharitable, hinted that she had 
eloped with t lie household booty, and made 
off to some other province; while others 
sumused that the tempter had decoyed 
her into a dismal quagmire, on the top of 
which her hat was found lying. In con- 
firmation of this, it was said a great black 
man, with an axe on his shoulder, was seen 
late that very evening coming out of the 
swamp, carrying a bundle tied m a check 
apron, with an air of surly triumph. 

The most current and probable story, 
however, observes, that Tom Walker grew 
so anxious about the fate of his wife and 
his property, that he set out at length to 
seek them both at the Indian fort. During 
a long summer’s afternoon he searched 
about the gloomy place, but no wife was 
to be seen. He called her name repeatedly, 
but she was nowhere to be heard. The 
bittern alone responded to his voice, as he 
flew screaming by : or the bull-frog croaked 
dolefully from a neighboring pool. At 
length, it is said, just m the brown hour 
of twilight, when the owls began to hoot, 
and the bats to flit about, his attention was 
attracted by the clamor of carrion crows 
hovering about a eyjiress-tree. He looked 
up, and beheld a bundle tied m a cheek 
apron, and hanging in the branches of the 
tree, with a great vulture perched hard 
by, as if keeping watch upon it. He leaped 
with joy; for he recognized his wife’s 
apron, and supposed it to contain the 
household valuables. 

“Let us get hold of the property,” said 
he, consolingly to himself, “and -we will 
endeavor to do without the woman.” 

As he scrambled up the tree, the vulture 
spread its wide wings, and sailed off, 
screaming, into the deep shadows of the 
forest. Tom seized the checked apron, but, 
woeful sight! found nothing but a heart 
and liver tied up in it! 

Such, according to this most authentic 
old story, was all that was to be found 
of Tom’s wife. She had probably attempted 
to deal with the black man as she had been 
accustomed to deal with her husband; but 
though a female scold is generally con- 


sidered a match for the devil, yet m this 
instance she appears to have had the worse 
of it She must have died game, however; 
for it is said Tom noticed many prints of 
cloven feet deeply stamped about the tree, 
and found handfuls of hair, that looked as 
if they had been plucked from the coarse 
black shock of the woodman. Tom knew 
his wife’s prowess by experience. He 
shrugged his shoulders, as he looked at the 
signs of a fierce clapper-clawing. “Egad,” 
said he to himself, “Old Scratch must have 
had a tough time of it ! ” 

Tom consoled himself for the loss of his 
property , with the loss of his wife, for he 
was a man of fortitude. He even felt some- 
thing like gratitude towards the black wood- 
man, who, he considered, had done him a 
kindness He sought, therefore, to cultivate 
a further acquaintance with him, but for 
some time without success, the old black- 
legs played shy, for whatever people may 
think, he is not always to be had for calling 
for. he knows how to play his cards when 
pretty sure of his game. 

At length, it is said, when delay had 
whetted Toni’s eagerness to the quick, and 
prepared him to agree to anything rather 
than not gam the promised treasure, he 
met the black man one evening m his 
usual woodman’s dress, with his axe on his 
shoulder, sauntering along the swamp, and 
humming a tune. He affected to receive 
Tom’s advances with great indifference, 
made brief replies, and went on humming 
his tune. 

By degrees, however, Tom brought him 
to business, and they began to haggle about 
the terms on which the former was to have 
the pirate’s treasure. There was one con- 
dition which need not be mentioned, being 
generally understood in all cases where the 
devil grants favors; but there were others 
about which, though of less importance, he 
was inflexibly obstinate. He insisted that 
the money found through his means should 
be employed in his service. He proposed, 
therefore, that Tom should employ it in the 
black traffic; that is to say, that he should 
fit out a slave-ship. This, however, Tom 
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resolutely refused, he was bad enough in 
all conscience, but the devil himself could 
not tempt him to turn slave-trader. 

Finding Tom so squeamish on this point, 
he did not insist upon it, but proposed, 
instead, that lie should turn usurer, the 
devil being extremely anxious for the in- 
crease of usurers, looking upon them as his 
peculiar people. 

To this no objections were made, for it 
was just to Tom's taste. 

“You shall open a broker's shop in Bos- 
ton next month,” said the black man. 

“I'll do it to-morrow, if you wish,” said 
Tom Walker. 

“You shall lend money at two per cent 
a month.” 

“Egad, I'll charge four!” replied Tom 
Walker. 

“You shall extort bonds, foreclose mort- 
gages, drive the merchants to bankrupt- 
cy” — 

“I'll drive them to the d ,” cried 

Tom Walker. 

“You are the usurer for my money!” 
said black-legs with delight. “When will 
you want the rhino'?” 

“This very night.” 

“Done!” said the devil. 

“Done!” said Tom Walker. — So they 
shook hands and struck a bargain. 

A few days' time saw Tom Walker 
seated behind his desk m a counting-house 
in Boston. 

His reputation for a ready-moneyed man, 
who would lend money out for a good con- 
sideration, soon spread abroad. Everybody 
remembers the time of Governor Bel- 
cher, when money was particularly scarce. 
It was a time of paper credit. The country 
had been deluged with government bills, the 
famous Land Bank had been established; 
there had been a rage for speculating; the 
people had run mad with schemes for new 
settlements; for building cities in the wil- 
derness; land-j*obbers went about with maps 
of grants, and townships, and Eldorados, 
lying nobody knew where, but which every- 
body was ready to purchase. In a word, the 
great speculating fever which breaks out 


every now and then in the country, had 
raged to an alarming degree, and everybody 
was dreaming of making sudden fortunes 
from nothing. As usual the fever had sub- 
sided; the dream had gone off, and the 
imaginary fortunes with it; the patients 
were left m doleful plight, and the whole 
country resounded with the consequent cry 
of “hard times.” 

At this propitious time of public dis- 
tress did Tom Walker set up as usurer in 
Boston. His door was soon thronged by 
customers. The needy and adventurous; the 
gambling speculator; the dreaming land- 
jobber; the thriftless tradesman; the mer- 
chant with cracked credit; m short, every- 
one driven to raise money by desperate 
means and desperate sacrifices, hurried to 
Tom Walker. 

Thus Tom was the universal friend of 
the needy, and acted like a “friend m 
need”; that is to say, he always exacted 
good pay and good security. In proportion 
to the distress of the applicant was the 
highness of his terms. He accumulated 
bonds and mortgages; gradually squeezed 
his customers closer and closer: and sent 
them at length, dry as a sponge, from his 
door. 

In this way he made money hand over 
hand; became a rich and mighty man, and 
exalted his cocked hat upon 'Change. He 
built himself, as usual, a vast house, out 
of ostentation, but left the greater part 
of it unfinished and unfurnished, out of 
parsimony. He even set up a carnage in 
the fulness of his vainglory, though he 
nearly starved the horses which drew it; 
and as the ungreased wheels groaned and 
screeched on the axle-trees, you would have 
thought you heard the souls of the poor 
debtors he was squeezing. 

As Tom waxed old, however, he grew 
thoughtful. Having secured the good things 
of this world, he began to feel anxious 
about those of the next. He thought with 
regret on the bargain he had made with 
his black friend, and set his wits to work 
to cheat him out of the conditions. He be- 
came, therefore, all of a sudden, a violent 
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church-goer. He prayed loudly and stren- 
uously, as if heaven were to be taken by 
force of lungs. Indeed, one might always 
tell when he had sinned most during the 
week, by the clamor of Ins Sunday devotion. 
The quiet Christians who had been modestly 
and steadfastly travelling Zionward, were 
struck with self-reproach at seeing them- 
selves so suddenly outstripped m their ca- 
reer by this new-made convert. Tom was 
as rigid m religious as m money matters ; he 
was a stern supervisor and censurer of his 
neighbors, and seemed to think every sm 
entered up to their account became a credit 
on his own side of the page. He even talked 
of the expediency of reviving the persecu- 
tion of Quakers and Anabaptists. In a 
word, Tom’s zeal became as notorious as 
his riches. 

Still, m spite of all this strenuous at- 
tention to forms, Tom had a lurking dread 
that the devil, after all, would have his 
due. That he might not be taken unawares, 
therefore, it is said he always earned a 
small Bible m his coat-pocket. He had 
also a great folio Bible on his counting- 
house desk, and w T ould frequently be found 
reading it when people called on business; 
on such occasions he would lay his green 
spectacles m ’the book, to mark the place, 
while he turned round to drive some 
usurious bargain. 

Some say that Tom grew a little crack- 
brained m his old days, and that, fancying 
his end approaching, he had his horse new 
shod, saddled and bridled, and buried with 
his feet uppermost; because he supposed 
that at the last day the world would be 
turned upside down; in winch ease he 
should find his horse standing ready for 
mounting, and he was determined at the 
worst to give his old friend a run for it. 
This, however, is probably a mere old 
wives’ fable. If he really did take such a 
precaution, it was totally superfluous; at 
least so says the authentic old legend; which 
closes his story in the following manner. 

One hot summer afternoon in the dog- 
days, just as a terrible black thunder-gust 
was coming up, Tom sat m his counting- 


house, m his white linen cap and India 
silk morning-gown. He was on the point 
of foreclosing a mortgage, by which he 
would complete the rum of an unlucky 
land-speculator for whom he had professed 
the greatest friendship. The poor land- 
jobber begged him to grant a few months’ 
indulgence. Tom had grown testy and ir- 
ritated, and refused another day. 

“My family will be ruined, and brought 
upon the parish,” said the land-jobber. 

“Charity begins at home,” replied Tom; 
“I must take care of myself m these hard 
times.” 

“You have made so much money out of 
me,” said the speculator. 

Tom lost his patience and his piety. “The 
devil take me,” said he, “if 1 have made a 
farthing!” 

Just then there were three loud knocks 
at the street-door. He stepped out to see 
who was there. A black man was holding 
a black horse, which neighed and stamped 
with impatience. 

“Tom, you’re come for,” said the black 
fellow, gruffly. Tom shrank back, but too 
late. He had left his little Bible at the 
bottom of his coat-pocket, and his big 
Bible on the desk buried under the mort- 
gage he was about to foreclose: never was 
sinner taken more unawares The black 
man whisked him like a child into the 
saddle, gave the horse the lash, and away 
he galloped, •with Tom on his back, in the 
midst of the thunder-storm. The clerks 
stuck their pens behind their ears, and 
stared after him from the windows. Away 
went Tom Walker, dashing down the 
streets ; his white cap bobbing up and 
down; his morning-gown fluttering in the 
wind, and his steed striking fire out of the 
pavement at every bound. When the clerks 
turned to look for the black man, he had 
disappeared. 

Tom Walker never returned to foreclose 
the mortgage. A countryman, who lived on 
the border of the swamp, reported that in 
the height of the thunder-gust he had heard 
a great clattering of hoofs and a howling 
along the road, and running to the window 
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caught sight of a figure, such as I have 
described, on a horse that galloped like 
mad across the fields, over the hills, 
and down into the black hemlock swamp 
towards the old Indian fort; and that 
shortly after a thunder-bolt falling in that 
direction seemed to set the whole forest in 
a blaze. 

The good people of Boston shook their 
heads and shrugged their shoulders, but 
had been so much accustomed to witches 
and goblins, and tricks of the devil, m 
all kinds of shapes, from the first settle- 
ment of the colony, that they were not so 
much horror-struck as might have been ex- 
pected. Trustees were appointed to take 
charge of Tom’s effects. There was nothing, 
however, to administer. On searching his 
coffers, all his bonds and mortgages were 
found reduced to cinders. In place of gold 
and silver, his iron chest was filled with 
chips and shavings; two skeletons la}’ in 
his stable instead of his half-starved horses, 
and the very next day his great house 
took fire and was burnt to the ground. 

Such was the end of Tom Walker and 
his ill-gotten wealth. Let all griping money- 
brokers lay this story to heart. The truth 
of it is not to be doubted. The very hole 
under the oak-trees, whence he dug Kidd’s 
money, is to be seen to this day; and the 
neighboring swamp and old Indian fort 
are often haunted m stormy nights by a 
figure on horseback, in morning-gown and 
white cap, which is doubtless the troubled 
spirit of the usurer. In fact, the story has 
resolved itself into a proverb, and is the 
origin of that popular saying, so prevalent 
throughout New England, of “The Devil 
and Tom Walker.” 


From 

A TOUR OF THE PRAIRIES 
[1835] 

A Secret Expedition 

ON THE following morning we were 
rejoined by the rangers who had remained 


at the last encampment, to seek for the 
stray horses They had tracked them for a 
considerable distance through bush and 
brake, and across streams, until they found 
them cropping the herbage on the edge of 
a prairie. Their heads were m the duection 
of the fort, and they were evidently grazing 
their way homeward, heedless of the un- 
bounded freedom of the prairies so sud- 
denly laid open to them. 

About noon the weather held up, and I 
observed a mysterious consultation going 
on between our half-breeds and Tonish ; 1 it 
ended m a request tha<fc we would dispense 
with the services of the latter for a few 
hours, and permit him to join his com- 
rades m a grand foray. We objected that 
Tomsh was too much disabled by aches and 
pains for such an undertaking; but he was 
wild with eagerness for the mysterious en- 
terprise, and, when permission was given 
him, seemed to forget all his ailments in 
an instant. 

In a short time the trio were equipped 
and on horseback , with rifles on their 
shoulders and handkerchiefs twisted round 
their heads, evidently bound for a grand 
scamper. As they passed by the different 
lodges of the camp, the vainglorious little 
Frenchman could not help boasting to the 
right and left of the great things he was 
about to achieve , though the taciturn 
Beatte , 2 who rode in advance, would every 
now and then check his horse, and look 
back at him with an air of stern rebuke. It 
was hard, however, to make the loquacious 
Tonish play “Indian.” 

Several of the hunters, likewise, sallied 
forth, and the prime old woodman, Ryan, 
came back early m the afternoon, with am- 
ple spoil, having killed a buck and two fat 
does. I drew near to a group of rangers 
that had gathered round him as he stood 
by the spoil, and found they were dis- 
cussing the merits of a strategem some- 
times used in deer hunting. This consists 
in imitating, with a small instrument called 


1 A hunter of Irving's party. 

2 Captain of Irving’s party. 
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a bleat, the cry of the fawn, so as to lure 
the doe within reach of the rifle. There are 
bleats of various kinds, suited to calm or 
windy weather, and to the age of the 
fawn. The poor animal, deluded by them, 
m its anxiety about its young, will some- 
times advance close up to the hunter “I 
once bleated a doe,” said a young hunter, 
“until it came within twenty yards of me 
and presented a sure mark. I levelled my 
rifle three times, but had not the heart to 
shoot, for the poor doe looked so wistfully, 
that it in a manner made my heart yearn. 

I thought of my own mother, and of how 
anxious she used to be about me when I 
was a child ; so to put an end to the 
matter, I gave a halloo, and started the 
doe out of rifle-shot in a moment.” 

“And you did right,” cried honest old 
Ryan. “For my part, I never could bring 
myself to bleating deer. Fve been with 
hunters who had bleats, and have made 
them throw them away. It’s a rascally 
trick to take advantage of a mother’s love 
for her young.” 

Toward evening our three worthies re- 
turned from their mysterious foray. The 
tongue of Tonish gave notice of their 
approach long before they came in sight; 
for he was vociferating at the top of his 
lungs, and rousing the attention of the 
whole camp. The lagging gait and reeking 
flanks of the horses, gave evidence of 
hard riding; and, on nearer approach, we 
found them hung round with meat like a 
butcher’s shambles. In fact, they had been 
scouring an immense prairie that extended 
beyond the forest, and which was covered 
with herds of buffalo. Of this prairie, and 
the animals upon it, Reatte had received 
intelligence a few days before, in his con- 
versation with the Osages, but had kept 
the information a secret from the rangers, 
that he and his comrades might have the 
first dash at the game. They had contented 
themselves with killing four; though, if 
Tonish might be believed, they might have 
slain them by scores. 

These tidings, and the buffalo meat 
brought home in evidence, spread exulta- 


tion through the camp, and every one 
looked forward with joy to a buffalo hunt 
on the prairies. Tonish was again the 
oracle of the camp, and held forth by the 
hour to a knot of listeners, crouched round 
the fire, with their shoulders up to their 
ears. He was now more boastful than ever 
of his skill as a marksman. All his want of 
success m the early part of our march he 
attributed to being “out of luck,” if not 
“spell-bound;” and finding himself listened 
to with apparent credulity, gave an in- 
stance of the kind, which he declared had 
happened to himself, but which was evi- 
dently a tale picked up among his rela- 
tions, the Osages. 

According to this account, when about 
fourteen years of age, as he was one day 
hunting, he saw a white deer come out 
from a ravine. Crawling near to get a shot, 
he beheld another and another come forth, 
until there were seven, all as white as 
snow. Having crept sufficiently near, he 
singled one out and fired, but without ef- 
fect. The deer remained unfrightened. He 
loaded and fired again and missed. Thus 
he continued firing and missing until all 
his ammunition was expended, and the 
deer remained without a wound. He re- 
turned home despairing of his skill as a 
marksman, but was consoled by an old 
Osage hunter. These white deer, said he, 
have a charmed life, and can only be killed 
by bullets of a particular kind. 

The old Indian east several balls for 
Tonish, but would not suffer him to be 
present on the occasion, nor inform him 
of the ingredients and mystic eeremomals. 

Provided with these balls, Tonish again 
set out in quest of the white deer, and 
succeeded in finding them. He tried at first 
with ordinary balls, but missed as before. 
A magic ball, however, immediately brought 
a fine buck to the ground. "Whereupon the 
rest of the herd immediately disappeared 
and were never seen again. 

October 29th. — The morning opened 
gloomy and lowering; but toward eight 
o’clock the sun struggled forth and lighted 
up the forest, and the notes of the bugle 
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gave signal to prepare for marching. Now 
began a scene of bustle, and clamor, and 
gayety. Some were scampering and brawl- 
ing after their horses, some were riding m 
bare-backed, and driving m the horses of 
their comrades. Some were stripping the 
poles of the wet blankets that had served 
for shelters; others packing up with all 
possible dispatch, and loading the baggage 
horses as they arrived, while others were 
cracking oil their damp rifles and charging 
them afresh, to be ready for the sport. 

About ten o’clock, we began our march. 

I loitered m the rear of the troop as it 
forded the turbid brook, and defiled 
through the labyrinths of the forest. I 
always felt disposed to linger until the 
last straggler disappeared among the trees 
and the distant note of the bugle died upon 
the ear, that I might behold the wilderness 
relapsing into silence and solitude. In the 
present instance, the deserted scene of our 
late bustling encampment had a forlorn 
and desolate appearance. The surrounding 
forest had been in many places trampled 
into a quagmire. Trees felled and partly 
hewn in pieces, and scattered in huge frag- 
ments; tent-poles stripped of their cover- 
ing; smouldering fires, with great morsels 
of roasted venison and buffalo meat, stand- 
ing in wooden spits before them, hacked 
and slashed by the knives of hungry hunt- 
ers; while around were strewed the hides, 
the horns, the antlers, and bones of buf- 
faloes and deer, with uncooked joints, and 
unp lucked turkeys, left behind with that 
reckless improvidence and wastefulness 
which young hunters are apt to indulge 
when in a neighborhood where game 
abounds. In the meantime a score or two 
of turkey-buzzards, or vultures, were al- 
ready on the wing, wheeling their mag- 
nificent flight high m the air, and pre- 
paring for a descent, upon the camp as 
soon as it should be abandoned. 

AMUSEMENTS IN THE CAMP 

On returning to the camp we found it 
a scene of the greatest hilarity. Some of 


the rangers were shooting at a mark, 
others were leaping, wrestling, and play- 
ing at prison bars. They were mostly 
young men, on their first expedition, m 
high health and vigor, and buoyant with 
anticipations; and I can conceive nothing 
more likely to set the youthful blood into 
a flow, than a wild wood life of the kind, 
and the range of a magnificent wilderness, 
abounding with game and fruitful of ad- 
venture. We send our youth abroad to 
grow luxurious and effeminate m Europe; 
it appears to me, that a previous tour on 
the prairies would be more likely to pro- 
duce that manliness, simplicity, and self- 
dependence, most in unison with our polit- 
ical institutions. 

While the young men were engaged in 
these boisterous amusements, a graver set, 
composed of the Captain, the Doctor, and 
other sages and leaders of the camp, were 
seated or stretched out on the grass, round 
a frontier map, holding a consultation 
about our position, and the course we were 
to pursue. . . . 

Before sunset, we were summoned by 
little Tonish to a sumptuous repast. Blan- 
kets had been spread on the ground near 
to the fire, upon which we took our seats. 
A large dish, or bowl, made from the root 
of a maple tree, and which we had pur- 
chased at the Indian village, was placed 
on the ground before us, and into it were 
emptied the contents of one of the camp 
kettles, consisting of a wild turkey hashed, 
together with slices of bacon and lumps 
of dough. Beside it was placed another 
bowl of similar ware, containing an ample 
supply of fritters. After we had discussed 
the hash, two wooden spits, on which the 
ribs of a fat buck were broiling before the 
fire, were removed and planted m the 
ground before us, with a triumphant air, 
by little Tonish. Having no dishes, we had 
to proceed in hunter’s style, cutting off 
strips and slices with our hunting knives, 
and dipping them in salt and pepper, To do 
justice to Tonish’s cookery, however, and 
to the keen sauce of the prairies, never 
have I tasted venison so delicious. With 
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all this, our beverage was coffee, boiled in 
a camp kettle, sweetened with brown sugar, 
and drunk out of tin cups: and such was 
the style of our banqueting throughout 
this expedition, whenever provisions were 
plenty, and as long as flour and coffee and 
sugar held out 

As the twilight thickened into night, the 
sentinels were marched forth to their sta- 
tions around the camp, an indispensable 
precaution in a country infested by In- 
dians. The encampment now presented a 
picturesque appearance. Camp fires were 
blazing and smouldering here and there 
among the trees, with groups of rangers 
round them, some seated or lying on the 
ground, others standing in the ruddy glare 
of the flames, or m shadowy relief. At 
some of the fires there was much boisterous 
mirth, where peals of laughter were min- 
gled with loud ribald jokes and uncouth 
exclamations; for the group was evidently 
a raw, undisciplined band, levied among 
the wild youngsters of the frontier, who 
had enlisted, some for the sake of roving 
adventure, and some for the purpose of 
getting a knowledge of the country. Many 
of them were the neighbors of their officers, 
and accustomed to regard them with the 
familiarity of equals and companions. 
None of them had any idea of the restraint 
and decorum of a camp, or ambition to 
acquire a name for exactness in a profes- 
sion m which they had no intention of 
continuing. 

While this boisterous merriment pre- 
vailed at some of the fires, there suddenly 
rose a strain of nasal melody from another, 
at which a choir of “vocalists” were unit- 
ing their voices in a most lugubrious psalm 
tune. This was led by one of the lieuten- 
ants; a tall, spare man, who we were in- 
formed had officiated as schoolmaster, sing- 
ing-master, and occasionally as Methodist 
preacher, in one of the villages of the 
frontier. The chant rose solemnly and sadly 
in the night air, and reminded me of the 
description of similar canticles in the 
camps of the Covenanters; and, indeed, 
the strange medley of figures and faces 


and uncouth garbs, congregated together m 
our troop, would not have disgraced the 
banners of Praise-God Barebones. 3 

In one of the intervals of this nasal 
psalmody, an amateur owl, as if m com- 
petition, began his dreary hooting. Imme- 
diately there was a cry throughout the 
camp of “Charley’s owl! Charley’s owl!” 
It seems this “obscure bird” had visited 
the camp every night, and had been fired 
at by one of the sentinels, a half-witted 
lad, named Charley; who, on being called 
up for firing when on duty, excused him- 
self by saying, that he understood owls 
made uncommonly good soup. 

One of the young rangers mimicked the 
cry of this bird of wisdom, who, with a 
simplicity little consonant with his char- 
acter, came hovering within sight, and 
alighted on the naked branch of a tree, lit 
up by the blaze of our fire. The young 
Count immediately seized his fowling-piece, 
took fatal aim, and m a twinkling the poor 
bird of ill omen came fluttering to the 
ground. Charley was now called upon to 
make and eat his dish of owl-soup, but 
declined, as he had not shot the bird. 

In the course of the evening, I paid a 
visit to the Captain’s fire. It was composed 
of huge trunks of trees, and of sufficient 
magnitude to roast a buffalo whole. Here 
were a number of the prime hunters and 
leaders of the camp, some sitting, some 
standing, and others lying on skins or 
blankets before the fire, telling old frontier 
stories about hunting and Indian warfare. 

As the night advanced, we perceived 
above the trees to the west, a ruddy glow 
flushing up the sky. 

“That must be a prairie set on fire by 
the Osage hunters,” said the Captain. 

“It is at the Red Fork,” said Beatte, 
regarding the sky. “It seems but three 
miles distant, yet it perhaps is twenty.” 

About half past eight o’clock, a beautiful 
pale light gradually sprang up m the east, 

3 A Baptist preacher and member of 
Cromwell’s “Little Parliament” of 1653. 
His actual name was Praisegod Barbon, or 
Barebone. 
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a precursor of the rising moon. Drawing 
oil from the Captain’s lodge, I now pre- 
pared for the night’s repose. I had deter- 
mined to abandon the shelter of the tent, 
and henceforth to bivouac like the rang- 
ers. A bear-skin, spread at the foot of a 


tree was my bed, with a pair of saddle- 
bags for a pillow. Wrapping myself in 
blankets, I stretched myself on this hunt- 
er’s couch, and soon fell into a sound and 
sweet sleep, from which I did not awake 
until the bugle sounded at daybreak. 


1794 ~ William Cullen Bryant ~ isrs 

W HEN in 1817 the still youthful North American Review published “Than- 
atopsis,” the editor was told that he had been imposed on: “no one on 
this side of the Atlantic/ 5 the critic insisted, “is capable of writing such verses. 55 
The skeptic — R. H. Dana the elder — was soon to learn that William Cullen 
Bryant had written “Thanatopsis” not only on this side of the Atlantic, but at 
the age of sixteen — that he had published his first book at fourteen! Seventy 
fruitful years separated that juvenile volume — an imitative political satire 
called The Embargo — and Bryant’s last communication to the American 
people, a few weeks before his death, an address on the unveiling of the 
statue of the Italian patriot Mazzini. The image of Bryant which is most 
familiar is that of the bearded patriarch of letters, full of years and honors; 
but it was a quiet, earnest boy in his teens and twenties, an ardent reader and 
walker, studying and practising law in rural villages, fighting his inward way 
to religious and political liberalism, who wrote the first genuine poetry of 
the new national literature. 

His early achievement was due in no small measure to the home in which 
he grew up, and especially to the extraordinarily sympathetic and helpful in- 
terest of his father. Dr. Peter Bryant, widely known and loved as a physician 
and respected as a legislator, was a lover of books and a man of liberal sym- 
pathies in political and religious matters. He guided his son’s reading and 
encouraged his writing. But the battles the young writer had to fight were 
personal ones. They marked his passage from a naive federalism to a democratic 
faith that made him a supporter of Andrew Jackson, and in later years one 
of the founders of the Republican party and one of the earliest and staunchest 
adherents of Abraham Lincoln in the East; and from a narrow Calvinism to 
Unitarianism and to even broader' religious sympathies. 

He spent one year at Williams College, but most of his study was private 
— first in preparation for college, later in reading law. He earned a living 
for ten years as a lawyer — and as town clerk, justice of the peace, and hog 
reeve — in small towns of the hill country of western Massachusetts. Here he 
met and married Prances Parmer, “fairest of the rural maids,” matured his 
knowledge and love of the out-of-doors in many walking trips, and wrote 
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steadily. He experimented unsuccessfully with fiction. But his criticism early 
showed extraordinary breadth of understanding and sureness of judgment, 
and his poetry, influenced at first by Thomson, Cowper and Southey, then by 
Byron and Wordsworth, soon became consistently American, and his own While 
others were still only talking about a national literature, Bryant was making it 
At thirty he left rural Massachusetts for New York City, and the law for 
journalism. Four years later, as editor-in-chief and part owner of the New 
York Evening Post , he assumed responsibilities which he was to discharge 
with high distinction for almost fifty years Bryant was one of the greatest 
and most consistent liberal editors m the history of American journalism 
He was alive to the issues of his time, forthright in his championship of labor 
and his denunciation of slavery. Frequent visits to his brothers who were 
pioneers in Illinois kept him m touch with the development of the West. He 
maintained standards of journalistic dignity, courage, and good taste in a time 
when these qualities were rare in American newspapers 

Bryant continued to write and publish throughout his life; a verse trans- 
lation of Homer was a major achievement of his later years But most of his 
work which has greatest vitality had been completed before he moved to New 
York, and all of his best fills only a slender volume That best wears well It is 
free from obscurity either accidental or designed, from pretentiousness, from 
falsehood of any kind — completely integrated, simple because it is sure. It is 
restrained but not timid, quiet but not dull The range of experience, both 
inward and outward, presented in Bryants poetry is not wide; but it is 
widely accessible to readers of varying ages, backgrounds, and special tastes. 
In his expression of this experience Bryant challenged successfully the diffi- 
culties of the most exacting traditional poetic forms: William Ellery Leonard 
considers him, “with Poe, America's finest artist in verse." But the greatest 
virtue of his work is its integrity, its truth of form and phrase as personal 
utterance. 

[Biographical and critical studies of Bryant are those by John Bigelow 
(Boston, 1890) and W. A. Bradley (New York, 1905). A good introduction 
is Tremaine McDowell's Bryant (New York, 1935) in the American Writers 
Series. The authorized biography is Pai’ke Godwin's Life of Bryant, 2 vols. 
(New York, 1883). The text used in the selections is that of the collected 
edition, edited by Parke Godwin (New York, 1884).] 


THANATOPSIS 
[1821 (1817)] 

TO HIM who in the love of Nature holds 
Communion with her visible forms, she 
speaks 

A various language; for his gayer hours 


She has a voice of gladness, and a smile 
And eloquence of beauty, and she glides 5 
Into his darker makings, with a mild 
And healing sympathy, that steals away 
Their sharpness, ere he is aware. When 
thoughts 

Of the last bitter hour come like a blight 
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Over thy spirit, and sad images 10 

Of the stem agony, and shroud, and pall, 
And breathless darkness, and the narrow 
house, 

Make thee to shudder, and grow sick at 
heart ; — 

Go forth, under the open sky, and list 
To Nature’s teachings, while from all 
around — 15 

Earth and her waters, and the depths of 
air — 

Comes a still voice. 1 — 

Yet a few days, and thee 
The all-beholding sun shall see no more 
In all his course, nor yet m the cold 
ground, 

Where thy pale form was laid, with many 
tears, 20 

Nor in the embrace of ocean, shall exist 
Thy image. Earth, that nourished thee, 
shall claim 

Thy growth, to be resolved to earth again, 
And, lost each human trace, surrendering 
up 

Thine individual being, shalt thou go 25 
To mix for ever with the elements, 

To be a brother to the insensible rock 
And to the sluggish clod, which the rude 
swain 

Turns with his share, and treads upon. 
The oak 

Shall send his roots abroad, and pierce thy 
mould. SO 

Yet not to thine eternal resting-place 
Shalt thou retire alone, nor couldst thou 
wish 

Couch more magnificent. Thou shalt lie 
down 

With patriarchs of the infant world — with 
kings, 

The powerful of the earth — the wise, the 
good, 35 

Fair forms, and hoary seers of ages past, 
All in one mighty sepulchre. The hills 
Rock-ribbed and ancient as the sun, — the 
vales 

Stretching in pensive quietness between; 
The venerable woods — rivers that move 40 
In majesty, and the complaining brooks 


That make the meadows green ; and, poured 
round all, 

Old Ocean’s gray and melancholy waste, — 
Are but the solemn decorations all 
Of the great tomb of man. The golden 
sun, 45 

The planets, all the infinite host of heaven, 
Are shining on the sad abodes of death, 
Through the still lapse of ages. All that 
tread 

The globe are but a handful to the tribes 
That slumber m its bosom. — Take the 

wings 50 

Of morning, pierce the Barcan wilderness, 2 
Or lose thyself m the continuous woods 
Where rolls the Oregon, and hears no 
sound, 

Save his own dashmgs — yet the dead are 
there : 

And millions m those solitudes, since 

first 55 

The flight of years began, have laid them 
down 

In their last sleep — the dead reign there 
alone. 

So shalt thou rest, and what if thou 
withdraw 

In silence from the living, and no friend 
Take note of thy departure? All that 
breathe 60 

Will share thy destiny. The gay will laugh 
When thou art gone, the solemn brood of 
care 

Plod on, and each one as before will chase 
His favorite phantom; yet all these shall 
leave 

Their mirth and their employments, and 
shall come 65 

And make their bed with thee. As the long 
tram 

Of ages glides away, the sons of men, 

The youth in life’s fresh spring, and he 
who goes 

In the full strength of years, matron and 
maid, 

The speechless babe, and the gray-headed 
man — 70 

1 As originally printed in the North 
American Review , the poem began here. 

2 North African desert region. 
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Shall one by one be gathered to thy side, 
By those, who m their turn shall follow 
them. 

So live, that when thy summons comes to 
join 

The innumerable caravan, which moves 
To that mysterious realm, where each shall 
take 75 

His chamber in the silent halls of death, 
Thou go not, like the quarry-slave at night, 
Scourged to his dungeon, but, sustained 
and soothed 

By an unfaltering trust, approach thy 
grave, 

Like one who wraps the drapery of his 
couch 80 

About him, and lies down to pleasant 
dreams. 

TO A WATERFOWL 1 
[1821 (1818)] 

Whither, midst falling dew, 

While glow the heavens with the last steps 
of day, 

Far, through their rosy depths, dost thou 
pursue 

Thy solitary way? 

Vainly the fowler’s eye 5 

Might mark thy distant flight to do thee 
wrong, 

As, darkly painted on the crimson sky, 

Thy figure floats along. 

Seek’st thou the plashy brink 
Of weedy lake, or marge of river wide, 10 
Or where the rocking billows rise and sink 

On the chafed ocean-side? 

There is a Power whose care 
Teaches thy way along that pathless 
coast — 

The desert and illimitable air — 15 

Lone wandering, but not lost. 

All day thy wings have fanned, 

At that far height, the cold, thin atmos- 
phere, 

Yet stoop not, weary, to the welcome land, 

Though the dark night is near, 20 


And soon that toil shall end; 

Soon shalt thou find a summer home, and 
rest, 

And scream among thy fellows; reeds shall 
bend, 

Soon, o’er thy sheltered nest. 

Thou’rt gone, the abyss of heaven 25 
Hath swallowed up thy form; yet, on my 
heart 

Deeply hath sunk the lesson thou hast 
given, 

And shall not soon depart. 

He who, from zone to zone, 

Guides through the boundless sky thy cer- 
tain flight, 30 

In the long way that I must tread alone, 
Will lead my steps aright. 

"OH FAIREST OF THE RURAL 
MAIDS” 

[1832 (1820)] 

Oh fairest of the rural maids! 

Thy birth was in the forest shades; 

Green boughs, and glimpses of the sky, 
Were all that met thy infant eye. 

Thy sports, thy wanderings, when a child, 5 
Were ever m the sylvan wild; 

And all the beauty of the place 
Is m thy heart and on thy face. 

The twilight of the trees and rocks 
Is m the light shade of thy locks; 10 
Thy step is as the wind, that weaves 
Its playful way among the leaves. 

Thine eyes are springs, m whose serene 
And silent waters heaven is seen; 

Their lashes are the herbs that look 15 
On their young figures m the brook. 

The forest depths, by foot unpressed, 

Are not more sinless than thy breast; 

The holy peace that fills the air 
Of those calm solitudes, is there. 20 

1 For the circumstances under which 
this poem was written, see Parke Godwin’s 
Life of Biyant (New York, 1883), vol. I, 
pp. 143-44. 
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TO THE FRINGED GENTIAN 
[1832 (1829)] 

Thou blossom bright with autumn dew, 
And colored with the heaven’s own blue, 
That opene&t when the quiet light 
Succeeds the keen and frosty night. 

Thou comest not when violets lean 5 

O’er wandering brooks and springs unseen, 
Or columbines, m purple dressed, 

Nod o’er the ground-bird’s hidden nest. 

Thou waitest late and corn’s! alone, 

When woods are bare and birds are 
flown, 10 

And frosts and shortening days portend 
The aged \ear is near his end. 

Then doth thy sweet and quiet eye 
Look through its fringes to the sky, 

Blue — blue — as if that sky let fall 15 
A flower from its cerulean wall. 

I would that thus, when I shall see 
The hour of death draw near to me, 

Hope, blossoming within my heart, 

May look to heaven as I depart. 20 


MIDSUMMER 
[1832 (1826)] 

A power is on the earth and in the air 
From which the vital spirit shrinks 
afraid, 

And shelters him, m nooks of deepest 
shade, 

From the hot steam and from the fiery 

( glare. 

Look forth upon the earth — her thousand 
plants 5 

Are smitten; even the dark sun-loving 
maize 

Faints in the field beneath the torrid 
blaze ; 

The herd beside the shaded fountain pants; 

For hfe is driven from all the landscape 
brown ; 


The bird has sought his tree, the snake 
his den, 10 

The trout floats dead m the hot stream, 
and men 

Drop by the sun-stroke in the populous 
town ; 

As if the Day of Fire had dawned, and sent 
Its deadly breath into the firmament. 

THE HUNTER OF THE PRAIRIES 
[1836 (1834)] 

Ay, this is freedom! — these pure skies 
Were never stained with village smoke: 
The fragrant wind, that through them flies, 
Is breathed from wastes by plough un- 
broke. 

Here, with my rifle and my steed, 5 
And her who left the world for me, 

I plant me, where the red deer feed 
In the green desert — and am free. 

For here the fair savannas know 
No barriers in the bloomy grass; 10 
Wherever breeze of heaven may blow, 

Or beam of heaven may glance, I pass. 
In pastures, measureless as air, 

The bison is my noble game; 

The bounding elk, whose antlers tear 15 
The branches, falls before my aim. 

Mine are the river-fowl that scream 
From the long stripe of waving sedge; 
The bear that marks my weapon’s gleam, 
Hides vainly m the forest’s edge; 20 
In vam the she-wolf stands at bay; 

The bnnded catamount, that lies 
High m the boughs to watch his prey, 
Even m the act of springing, dies. 

With what free growth the elm and 
plane 25 

Fling their huge arms across my way, 
Grey, old, and cumbered with a train 
Of vines, as huge, and old, and gray! 
Free stray the lucid streams, and find 
No taint in these fresh lawns and 
shades ; 30 

Free spring the flowers that scent the wind 
Where never scythe has swept the glades. 
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Alone the Fire, when frostwmds sere 
The heavy herbage of the ground, 
Gathers his annual harvest here, 35 

With roaring like the battle’s sound, 
And hurrying flames that sweep the plain, 
And smoke-streams gushing up the sky. 
I meet the flames with flames again, 

And at my door they cower and die. 40 

Here, from dun woods, the aged past 
Speaks solemnly, and I behold 
The boundless future m the vast 
And lonely liver, seaward rolled. 

Who feeds, its founts with ram and dew? 45 
Who moves, I ask, its gliding mass, 

And trains the bordering vines, whose blue 
Bright clusters tempt me as I pass? 

Broad aie these streams — my steed obeys, 
Plunges, and bears me through the 
tide. 50 

Wide are these woods — I tread the maze 
Of giant stems, nor ask a guide. 

I hunt till day’s last glimmer dies 
O’er woody vale and grassy height; 
And kind the voice and glad the eyes, 55 
That welcome my return at night. 


THE BATTLE-FIELD 
[1842 (1837)] 

Once this soft turf, this rivulet’s sands, 
Weie trampled by a hurrying crowd, 

And fiery hearts and armed hands 
Encountered in the battle-cloud. 

Ah ! never shall the land forget 5 

How gushed the life-blood of her brave — 

Gushed, warm with hope and courage yet 
Upon the soil they fought to save. 

Now all is calm and fresh and still; 
Alone the chirp of flitting bird, 10 

And talk of children on the hill, 

And bell of wandering kine, are heard. 

No solemn host goes trailing by 

The black-mouthed gun and staggering 
wain ; 


Men start not at the battle cry, 15 

Oh, be it never heard again! 

Soon rested those who fought; but thou, 
Who mmglest in the harder strife 
For truths which men receive not now, 
Thy warfare only ends with life. 20 

A friendless warfare! lingering long 
Through weary day and weary year, 

A wild and many-w eaponed throng 

Hang on thy front, and flank, and rear. 

Yet nerve thy spirit to the proof, 25 
And blench not at thv chosen lot. 

The timid good may stand aloof, 

The sage may frown- — yet faint thou not. 

Nor heed the shaft too surely cast, 

The foul and hissing bolt of scorn; 30 
For with thy side shall dwell, at last, 

The victory of endurance born. 

Truth, crushed to earth, shall rise again; 

Th’ eternal years of God are hers; 

But Error, wounded, writhes in pam, 35 
And dies among his worshippers. 

Yea, though thou lie upon the dust, 

When they who helped thee flee in fear, 
Die full of hope and manly trust, 

Like those who fell m battle here. 40 

Another hand thy sword shall wield, 
Another hand the standard wave, 

Till from the trumpet’s mouth is pealed 
The blast of triumph o’er thy grave. 

THE DEATH OF LINCOLN 
[1865] 

Oh, slow to smite and swift to spare, 
Gentle and merciful and just! 

Who, in the fear of God, didst bear 
The sword of power, a nation’s trust ! 

In sorrow by thy bier we stand, 5 

Amid the awe that hushes all, 

And speak the anguish of a land 
That shook with horror at thy fall. 
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Thy task is done; the bond are free: 

We bear thee to an honored grave, 10 
Whose proudest monument shall be 
The broken fetters of the slave. 

Pure was thy life, its bloody close 
Hath placed thee with the sons of light, 
Among the noble host of those 15 

Who perished m the cause of Right. 


From 

AN ESSAY ON AMERICAN POETRY 
[1884 (1818)] 

OP THE poetry of the United States 
different opinions have been entertained, 
and prejudice on the one side and partiality 
on the other have equally prevented a just 
and rational estimate of its merits. Abroad 
our literature has fallen under unmerited 
contumely, from those who were but slen- 
derly acquainted with the subject on which 
they professed to decide, and at home it 
must be confessed that the swaggering and 
pompous pretensions of many have done 
not a little to provoke and excuse the ridi- 
cule of foreigners. Either of these extremes 
exerts an injurious influence on the cause 
of letters in our country. To encourage 
exertion and embolden merit to come for- 
ward, it is necessary that they should be 
acknowledged and rewarded. Few men 
have the confidence to solicit what is wan- 
tonly withheld, or the courage to tread a 
path which presents no prospect but the 
melancholy wrecks of those who have gone 
before them. National gratitude, national 
pride— every high and generous feeling 
that attaches us to the land of our birth, or 
that exalts our characters as individuals — 
ask of us that we should foster the infant 
literature of our country, and that genius 
and industry, employing their efforts to 
hasten its perfection, should receive from 
our hands that celebrity which reflects as 
much honor on the nation which confers 
it as on those to whom it is extended. 

On the other hand, it is not necessary 
for these purposes — it is even detrimental 


— to bestow on mediocrity the praise due 
to excellence, and still more so is the at- 
tempt to persuade ourselves and others 
into an admiration of the faults of favorite 
writers. We make but a contemptible figure 
m the eyes of the world, and set ourselves 
up as objects of pity to our posterity, 
when we affect to rank the poets of our 
own country with those mighty masters of 
song who have flourished m Greece, Italy, 
and Britain. Such extravagant admiration 
may spring from a praiseworthy and pa- 
triotic motive, but it seems to us that it 
defeats its own object of encouraging our 
literature, by seducing those who would 
aspire to the favor of the public into an 
imitation of imperfect models, and leading 
them to rely too much on the partiality 
of their countrymen to overlook their de- 
ficiencies. Were our rewards bestowed only 
on what is intrinsically meritorious, merit 
alone would have any apology for appear- 
ing before the public. The poetical adven- 
turer should be taught that it is only the 
production of genius, taste, and diligence 
that can find favor at the bar of criticism; 
that his writings are not to be applauded 
merely because they are written by an 
American, and are not decidedly bad; and 
that he must produce some more satisfac- 
tory evidence of his claim to celebrity than 
an extract from the parish register. To 
show him what we expect of him, it is as 
necessary to point out the faults of his 
predecessors as to commend their excel- 
lences. He must be taught as well what to 
avoid as what to imitate. This is the only 
way of diffusing and preserving a pure 
taste, both among those who read and those 
who write, and, m our opinion, the only 
way of affording merit a proper and ef- 
fectual encouragement. . . . 

With respect to the style of poetry pre- 
vailing at the present day m our country, 
we apprehend that it will be found, in too 
many instances, tinged with a sickly and 
affected imitation of the peculiar manner 
of some of the late popular poets of Eng- 
land. We speak not of a disposition to 
emulate whatever is beautiful and excel- 
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lent m their writings, still less would we be 
understood as intending to censure that 
sort of imitation which, exploring all the 
treasures of English poetry, culls from all 
a diction that shall form a natural and 
becoming dress for the conceptions of the 
writer — this is a course of preparation 
which every one ought to go through be- 
fore he appears before the public — but 
we desire to set a mark on that servile 
habit of copying which adopts the vocabu- 
lary of some favorite author, and apes the 
fashion of his sentences, and cramps and 
forces the ideas into a shape which they 
would not naturally have taken, and of 
which the only recommendation is, not that 
it is most elegant or most striking, but 
that it bears some resemblance to the man- 
ner of him who is proposed as a model. 
This way of writing has an air of poverty 
and meanness; it seems to indicate a pau- 
city of reading as well as a perversion of 
taste; it might almost lead us to suspect 
that the writer had but one or two exam- 
ples of poetical composition m his hands, 
and was afraid of expressing himself, ex- 
cept according to some formula which 
they might contain; and it ever has been, 
and ever will be, the resort of those who are 
sensible that their works need some facti- 
tious recommendation to give them even 
a temporary popularity. 

On the whole, there seems to be more 
good taste among those who read than 
those who write poetry m our country. . . . 
We know of no instance m which great 
poetical merit has come forward, and, find- 
ing its claims unallowed, been obliged to 
retire to the shade from which it emerged 
Whenever splendid talents of this descrip- 
tion shall appear, we believe that there will 
be found a disposition to encourage and 
reward them. The fondness for literature 
is fast increasing, and, if this were not the 
case, the patrons of literature have multi- 
plied, of course, and will continue to multi- 
ply, with the mere growth of our popula- 
tion. The best popular English works of 
the day are often reprinted here — they are 
dispersed all over the Union — they are 


found in everybody’s hands — they are made 
the subject of everybody’s conversation. 
What should hinder our native works, if 
equal m merit, from meeting an equally 
favorable reception# . . . 

THE EIGHT OF WORKMEN 
TO STRIKE 1 
[1884 (1836)] 

SENTENCE was passed on Saturday on 
the twenty “men who had determined not 
to work.” The punishment selected, on due 
consideration, by the judge, was that offi- 
cers appointed for the purpose should im- 
mediately demand from each of the delin- 
quents a sum of money which was named 
in the sentence of the court. The amount 
demanded would not have fallen short of 
the savings of many years. Either the 
offenders had not parted with these savings, 
or their brother workmen raised the ran- 
som money for them on the spot. The fine 
was paid over as required. All is now well ; 
justice has been satisfied. But if the ex- 
penses of their families had anticipated the 
law, and left nothing m their hands, or if 
friends had not been ready to buy the 
freedom of their comrades, they would have 
been sent to prison, and there they would 
have staid, until their wives and children, 
besides earning their own bread, had saved 
enough to redeem the captives from their 
cells. Such has been their punishment. 
What was their offence? They had commit- 
ted the crime of unanimously declining to 
go to work at the wages offered to them by 
their masters. They had said to one an- 
other, “Let us come out from the meanness 
and misery of our caste. Let us begin to 
do what every order more privileged and 
more honoured is doing everyday. By the 
means which we believe to be the best let 


1 Indicted under the laws against con- 
spiracy, 21 journeyman-tailors were tried 
m the New York Court of Oyer and 
Terminer, and convicted and heavily fined, 
in June, 1836. This editorial appeared in 
the New York Evening Post, June 13, 1836. 
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us raise ourselves and our families above 
the humbleness of our condition. We may 
be wrong, but we cannot help believing 
that we might do much if we were true 
brothers to each other, and would resolve 
not to sell the only thing which is our own, 
Ihe cunning of our hands, for less than it 
is worth.” What other things they may 
have done is nothing to the purpose: it 
was for this they were condemned, it is 
for this they are to endure the penalty of 
the law. 

We call upon a candid and generous 
community to mark that the punishment 
inflicted upon these twenty “men who had 
detenmned not to work” is not directed 
against the offence of conspiring to pre- 
vent others by force from working at low 
wages, but expressly against the offence of 
settling by pre-concert the compensation 
which they thought they were entitled to 
obtain. It is certainly superfluous to repeat, 
that this journal would be the very last 
to oppose a law levelled at any attempt to 
molest the labourer who chooses to work 
for less than the prices settled by the 
union. We have said, and to cut off cavil, 
we say it now again, that a conspiracy to 
deter, by threats of violence, a fellow work- 
man from arranging his own terms with 
his employers, is a conspiracy to commit 
a felony — a conspiracy which, being a 
crime against liberty, we should be the first 
to condemn — a conspiracy which no strike 
should, for its own sake, countenance for a 
moment — a conspiracy already punishable 
by the statute, and far easier to reach than 
ihe one of which “the twenty” stood ac- 
cused; but a conspiracy, we must add, that 
has not a single feature in common with 
the base and barbarous prohibition under 
which the offenders were indicted and con- 
demned. 

They were condemned because they had 
determined not to work for the wages 
that were offered them! Can any thing be 
imagined more abhorrent to every senti- 
ment of generosity or justice, than the law 
which arms the rich with the legal right to 
fix, by assize, the wages of the poor? If 


this is not SLAVERY, we have forgotten 
its definition. Strike the right of associat- 
ing for the sale of labour from the privi- 
leges of a freeman, and you may as well 
at once bind him to a master, or ascribe 
him to the soil. If it be not m the colour 
of Ins skin, and in the poor franchise of 
naming his own terms m a contract for his 
work, what advantage has the labourer of 
the north over the bondman of the south? 
Punish by human laws a “determination 
not to work,” make it penal by any other 
penalty than idleness inflicts, and it mat- 
ters little whether the task-masters be one 
or many, an individual or an order, the 
hateful scheme of slavery will have gained 
a foothold in the land. And then the mean- 
ness of this law, which visits with its 
malice those who cling to it for protection, 
and shelters with all its fences those who 
are raised above its threats. A late solicita- 
tion for its aid against employers, is 
treated with derision and contempt, but 
the moment the “masters” invoked its in- 
tervention, it came down from its high 
place with most indecent haste, and has 
now discharged its fury upon the naked 
heads of wretches so forlorn, that their 
worst faults multiply their titles to a lib- 
erty which they must learn to win from 
livelier sensibilities than the barren benev- 
olence of Wealth, or the tardy magna- 
nimity of Power. 

SENSITIVENESS TO FOREIGN 
OPINION 1 
[1884 (1839)] 

COOPER’S last work, “Home as 
Found,” has been fiercely attacked, in more 
than one quarter, for its supposed tend- 
ency to convey to the people of other 
countries a bad idea of our national char- 
acter. Without staying to examine whether 
all Mr. Cooper’s animadversions on Ameri- 
can manners are perfectly just, we seize 


1 This editorial appeared in the New 
York Evening Post , Jan. 11, 1839. 
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the occasion to protest against this excess- 
ive sensibility to the opinion of other 
nations It is no matter what they think 
of ns. We constitute a community large 
enough to form a great moral tribunal for 
the trial of any question which may arise 
among ourselves. Theie is no occasion for 
this per]3etual appeal to the opinions of 
Europe. We are competent to apply the 
rules of right and wrong boldly and firmly, 
without asking m what light the superior 
judgment of the Old World may regard 
our decisions. 

It has been said of Americans that they 
are vainglorious, boastful, fond of talk- 
ing of the greatness and the advantages of 
their country, and of the excellence of 
their national character. They have this 
foible m common with other nations; but 
they have another habit winch shows that, 
with all their national vanity, they are not 
so confident of their own greatness, or of 
their own capacity to estimate it properly, 
as their boasts would imply. They are 
perpetually asking, What do they think of 
us m Europe ? How are we regarded 
abroad^ If a foreigner publishes an ac- 
count of his travels m this country, we are 
instantly on the alert to know what notion 
of our character he has communicated to 
his countrymen, if an American author 
publishes a book, we are eager to know 
how it is received abroad, that ive may 
know how to judge it ourselves. So far 
has this humor been carried that we have 
seen an extract, from a third- or fourth- 
rate critical work in England, condemning 


some American work, copied into all our 
newspapers one aftei another, as if it 
determined the character of the work be- 
yond appeal or question. 

For our part, we admire and honor a 
fearless accuser of the faults of so thin- 
skinned a nation as ours, always suppos- 
ing him to be sincere and well-intentioned. 
He may be certain that where he has sowed 
animadversion he will reap an abundant 
harvest of censure and obloquy. He will 
have one consolation, however, that if his 
book be wiitten with ability it will be 
read , that the attacks winch are made 
upon it will draw it to the public atten- 
tion; and that it max thus do good even 
to those who recalcitrate most violently 
against it. 

If every man who writes a book, instead 
of asking himself the question what good 
it will do at home, were first held to in- 
quire what notions it conveys of Ameri- 
cans to persons abioad, we should pull the 
smews out of our literature. There is much 
want of free-speaking as things stand at 
present, but this rule will abolish it alto- 
gether. It is bad enough to stand in fear 
of public opinion at home, but, if we arc 
to superadd the fear of public opinion 
abroad, we submit to a double despotism. 
Great reformers, preachers of righteous- 
ness, eminent satirists m different ages of 
the world — did they, before entering on 
the work they were appointed to do, ask 
what other nations might think of their 
countrymen if they gave utterance to the 
voice of salutary reproof? 


1789 ~ James Fenimore Cooper ~ issi 

I T IS easy to make fun of Cooper : of his stilted style, of his preposterous 
feminine characters, or “females,” as he called them. Mark Twain, in his 
“Fenimore Cooper’s Literary Offenses,” held Cooper up to merciless ridicule; 
Thackeray's “The Stars and Stripes” and Bret Harte’s “Muck-a-Muck” are 
uproarious Cooper parodies. But the reader who assumes that his laughter has 
taken Cooper’s measure is self-deceived. There is a solid core of merit in almost 
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every one of Cooper’s fifty books. To find it one must achieve a certain im- 
munity to, or tolerance of, his faults: his formal, pedantic sentence structure 
and his frequently trite and colorless vocabulary ; his inveterate contentiousness 
and didacticism; his repeated subservience to the conventions of the bad 
romantic novel. For most readers of today this tolerance is not easy to attain ; 
but it is worth the effort. 

Once we can read Cooper without pam, we can read him with very real 
pleasure and profit, finding him amusing, entertaining, informative, even stim- 
ulating. In his pages our American world of the past, in all its diversity, becomes 
more picturesquely alive than m those of any other early American writer. 
We assemble a gallery of notable and memorable characters, sharply individ- 
ualized and pungently real. We encounter many passages of external action hard 
to equal in any fiction. We experience also the clash of ideas, tenaciously held 
and vigorously set forth — ideas we may find repugnant m some instances, 
though candor may compel us to admit, on due reflection, that they are ideas 
which have great vitality today. And behind all this we come to know Cooper 
the man, one of the most highly individual and deeply interesting human beings 
m our literary history. 

Much of the substance of Cooper’s fiction came directly from his own 
life. The son of the wealthiest and most influential man of a frontier com- 
munity in western New York, he had an adventurous boyhood, two stormy 
years at Yale, and a brief career as a naval officer before he married and 
settled into the life of a country squire. His first novel was a poor imitation 
of the currently popular British fiction of aristocratic society, but m the second 
he found himself as a writer. There is some justification for dating the beginning 
of our national literature from the publication of The Spy m 1821. Here was 
broad, just, and essentially realistic treatment of events of the Revolutionary 
War; here native American materials were used in fiction with unmistakable 
authority for the first time. The book was an immediate success, and at thirty- 
two Cooper found himself suddenly the most popular writer in America. 

Promptly Cooper wrote again, choosing the western New York frontier 
of his boyhood as the new source of material. In The Pioneers (1823) he first 
sketched the character of Natty Bumppo-Hawkeye-Leatherstocking, his greatest 
character and a real contribution to American mythology. Less vigorous m 
action than its predecessor or immediate successors, The Pioneers , as social 
history, is one of the most substantial of all Cooper’s novels. A third time 
Cooper dipped into his own past, this time into his experience at sea. The Pilot 
(1824) is the first great American sea story: strong in action, accurate in 
technical detail, weak as Cooper almost always is in its ‘‘heroic’’ and highborn 
characters, but fine in its delineation of Long Tom Coffin, the lonely pilot, and 
of the life at sea. In The Last of the Mohicans (1826) he greatly strengthened 
the dramatic figure of the man of the wilderness, and also in his trio of Indian 
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characters — Uncas, Chmgachgook and Magua — he made his second major con- 
tribution to the world-picture of the American past. 

When m 1831 Cooper completed his first decade as a writer he had pro- 
duced ten books, nine of them novels, eight of these American historical ro- 
mances. By 1840 he was to write and publish fourteen books, but not one of 
them an American historical romance. In 1826 Cooper had taken his family 
to Paris, to give his young daughters the educational and social opportunities 
which he thought appropriate; he remained abroad for more than seven years, 
gaining perspective on both Europe and America and deriving pleasure and 
stimulus from association with Scott — who was generously kind — and other 
writers Cooper found his romances immensely popular in England and on the 
continent. Only gradually did he come to realize how far were his foreign 
readers from interpreting these books properly and understanding contem- 
porary America In these years British and European travelers in steady pro- 
cession were crossing the Atlantic and returning to publish books about Amer- 
ica. To Cooper all these books were inadequate and most of them unfair 
Some of the British accounts were particularly vicious, and American writers 
were beginning to reply in kind. Cooper was too good an American not to use 
his prominence and influence, and the advantage of his European residence and 
popularity, in this literary war. He published in 1828 a descriptive and inter- 
pretative account of his native land under the title Notions of the Americans , 
giving it the form of a series of personal letters from a cultured European 
traveler to the fellow members of a cosmopolitan and distinguished geographical 
society. Though avowedly limited in scope to the parts of the country Cooper 
knew at first hand, the book is scrupulously accurate in details, broad and just 
in general observation, and acute in analysis. But the foreign readers of Cooper 
were not much impressed. They preferred to believe in the picture of America 
in the Leatherstocking Tales — a wilderness peopled by hunters and Indians — 
which confirmed their prejudices. American readers, on the other hand, actively 
resented the adverse criticisms which Cooper’s sense of truth had led him to 
include. 

Before Cooper returned from Europe in 1832 he had written three his- 
torical novels with European settings, The Bravo (1831), The Heidenmauer 
(1832), and The Headsman (1833), designed, he declared, to reveal to American 
readers the inferiority of European social standards and attitudes by tracing 
their development. Refusing to be so edified, his American public accused him 
of deserting native materials. One attack in particular moved Cooper to reply, 
and he found himself involved in a quarrel with his own countrymen — a quarrel 
which deepened with the years and affected almost all his later work. Its 
immediate fruits were two ventures into polemics in which Cooper stated his 
position and defined his political philosophy, A Letter to His Countrymen 
(1834) and The American Democrat (1838); and The Monikins (1835), a satire 
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which was much indebted to Swift’s Gulliver’s Travels and in which the brash 
materialism and shallow optimism of the 1830 ’s in both America and England 
were caustically arraigned Though brilliant in parts, the satire is heavy-handed 
and much too longwmded The experiment of The Monikins having failed — the 
book brought only jeers and abuse — Cooper tried another : a fictional portrayal 
of contemporary American life with a serious critical purpose The point of 
view he used (again drawing on his own experience) was that of an American 
returning with his family to his native land after some years abroad Social 
criticism is subordinated to the excitement of a sea voyage in Homeward Bound 
(1838) ; but it is the chief ingredient of Home as Found (1838), which, for 
all its clumsiness and crudities, presents a caustic indictment of practices and 
attitudes in American society and politics conflicting with the principles Cooper 
laid down in the same year m The American Democrat . During the decade 
he somehow found time to put together five volumes of accounts of his European 
travels, and to write his admirable and unduly neglected History of the Navy 
of the United States of America . 

From these years of constant controversy and almost incredible pro- 
ductiveness Cooper entered upon the third decade — plus two years — which would 
round out his career. From 1840 to his death in 1851 he wrote a series of 
biographies of naval officers and one of a common sailor, a play, and thirteen 
long novels. It is not surprising that in such a bulk of work there is much 
that is poor. What is surprising is that Cooper could turn from the pressures 
and irritations of the late 1830’s to complete the Leatherstocking series with 
two of his best novels, The Pathfinder (1840) and The Deerslayer (1841). These 
books have qualities of freshness and tenderness totally absent from the work 
which immediately preceded them Satanstoe (1845), the first of a trilogy 
which justifies landlords against anti-rent propaganda and includes The Chain- 
hearer (1845) and The Redskins (1846), is also one of the best novels in all 
Cooper’s work, perhaps the most rewarding of his books to the reader of today. 
In this story, written at fifty-six, Cooper achieved a mellowness both in style 
and in characterization which he had never attained before, nor would reach 
again ; and the book is excellent as social history of colonial New York* Other 
notable novels of Cooper’s last decade are Wyandotte (1843), which contains 
some of his best portrayal of Indian character, and The Oak Openings (1848), 
the fruit of a trip to the western frontier of Michigan in 1847. His last novel, 
Ways of the Hour (1850), has a certain limited interest as an attack on the jury 
system, and perhaps more as an ancestral example of the modern murder 
mystery. 

The aging Cooper, playing chess with his wife in quiet evenings, long 
since alienated from almost all his friends and from much of his once enthusiastic 
popular following, is a somewhat pathetic figure. In the years following his 
death Bryant and others justly acknowledged his service to American letters. 
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But for two generations his reputation rested almost solely upon his romances 
of forest and sea, and only in recent years has his social criticism been fairly 
appraised. Today he is increasingly appreciated as a writer of lasting interest 
and value to the reader who will take the trouble to know him well 

[R. E. Spiller’s Fenimore Cooper, Critic of His Times (New York, 1931) 
and H. W. Boynton’s James Fenimore Cooper (New York, 1931) are the best 
biographies. Good introductions are to be found m Spiller’s Cooper in the 
American Writers Series, m Yvor Winters’ Maule’s Curse (Norfolk, Conn., 
1938), and in George Snell’s The Shapers of American Fiction (New York, 
1947). 

The text of the selections from Notions of the Americans is that of the 
edition of 1828 Titles have been supplied by the present editors, and the text 
has been slightly abridged. The text of the selections from The American 
Democrat is that of the edition of 1838. The text of the selections from the 
novels is that of the collected edition, New York, 1859-61.] 


From 

NOTIONS OF THE AMERICANS 

[1828] 

The American" Scene 

TO Sir Edward Waller, Bart: 

Once for all, dear Waller, I wish you to 
understand that — a few peaceable and 
half-civilized remains of tribes, that have 
been permitted to reclaim small portions 
of land, excepted — an inhabitant of New- 
York is actually as far removed from a 
savage as an inhabitant of London. The 
former has to traverse many hundred 
leagues of territory to enjoy even the 
sight of an Indian, m a tolerably wild 
condition ; and the latter may obtain a 
similar gratification at about the same ex- 
pense of time and distance, by crossing 
the ocean to Labrador. A few degraded 
descendants of the ancient warlike pos- 
sessors of this country are indeed seen 
wandering among the settlements, but the 
Indian must now be chiefly sought west of 
the Mississippi, to be found in any of his 
savage grandeur. 

Cases do occur, beyond a doubt, in which 
luckless individuals are induced to make 
their settlement in some unpropitious spot 
where the current of emigration obsti- 


nately refuses to run. These subjects of an 
unfortunate speculation are left to strug- 
gle for years m a condition between rude 
civilization, and one approaching to that 
of the hunter, or to abandon their posses- 
sions, and to seek a happier section of the 
country. Nine times m ten, the latter course 
is adopted. But when this tide of emigra- 
tion has set steadily towards any favoured 
point for a reasonable time, it is absurd 
to seek for any vestige of a barbarous life 
among the people. The emigrants carry 
with them (I now speak of those parts of 
the country I have seen) the wants, the 
habits, and the institutions, of an ad- 
vanced state of society. The shop of the 
artisan is reared simultaneously with the 
rude dwelling of the farmer. The trunks 
of trees, piled on each other, serve for 
both for a few years, and then succeed 
dwellings of wood, in a taste, magnitude, 
and comfort, that are utterly unknown to 
men of similar means in any other quarter 
of the world, which it has yet been my lot 
to visit. The little school-house is shortly 
erected at some convenient point, and a 
tavern, a store, (the American term for a 
shop of all sales,) with a few tenements 
occupied by mechanics, soon indicate the 
spot for a church, and the site of the 
future village. From fifty or a hundred 
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of these centres of exertion, spread swarms 
that in a few years shall convert mazes 
of dark forests into populous, wealthy, and 
industrious counties. The manufactures of 
Europe, of the Indies, and of China, are 
seen exposed for sale, by the side of the 
coarse products of the country; and the 
same individual who vends the axe to fell 
the adjoining forest, can lay before your 
eyes a very tolerable specimen of Lyons 
silk, of English broadcloth, of Nankins, of 
teas, of coffees, or indeed of most of the 
more common luxuries of life. The number 
and quality of the latter increase with the 
growth of the establishment; and it is not 
too much to say, that an American village 
store, m a thriving part of the country, 
where the settlements are of twenty years’ 
standing, can commonly supply as good an 
assortment of the manufactures of Europe, 
as a collection of shops m any European 
country town; and, if the general nature 
of their stock be considered, embracing, 
as it does, some of the products of all 
countries, one much greater. 

As to wild beasts, savages, etc., etc., 
etc., they have no existence m these re- 
gions. A solitary bear, or panther, or even 
a wolf, wandering near the flocks of a 
country twenty years old, has an effect 
like that produced by an invasion. In the 
earlier days of the settlement, it is a task 
to chase the ravenous beasts from the 
neighbourhood. A price is offered for their 
heads, and for a time a mutual destruction 
against the flocks on one side, and the 
beasts on the other, is the consequence. In 
a year or two, this task is reduced to an 
occasional duty. In a few more, it is 
sought as an amusement : and ere the 
twenty years expire, the appearance of a 
wolf among the American farms is far less 
common than on the most ancient plains of 
certain parts of France. Every man has 
his rifle or his musket; and every man not 
only knows how, but he is fond of using 
them against such foes. Thus, you see, 
though wild beasts may be permitted, like 
Raphael's Seraphim, to encircle your pic- 
tures of American 1 manners in faint relief, 


they must rarely indeed be permitted to 
enter into the action of the piece; more 
especially if the scene be laid m any of 
the settled portions of the three States that 
form the subject of this letter. 

We made part of this excursion m the 
public stages, part with hired horses, and 
part in steamboats. It is impossible to 
enter on a description of the surface of 
the country we saw, for it included moun- 
tains, valleys, and vast plains, intermingled 
in such a manner as to render the task 
wearisome. We had gone about fifty miles 
west of Albany, when my companion de- 
sired the vehicle to stop, and invited me to 
mount a gentle ascent on foot. On reaching 
the summit, he turned and pointed to a 
view which resembled none I had ever 
before witnessed. 

We were travelling along the termination 
of a range of mountains, which, running 
north and south, fell gracefully away, in 
the former direction, into what is called 
the valley of the Mohawk, before they 
gradually rose again on the other side of 
that river. The descent and the ascent were 
very similar, the intervening country lying 
m broken and irregular terraces, which 
often had the appearance of fertile valleys, 
before the rich bottoms of the river are 
gained. Our precise position was on the 
very brow of one of the most projecting 
spurs of this broken range, and it admitted 
of an uninterrupted prospect to the north- 
east, and to the north-west, of the falling 
country m our front, and of the rising 
hills opposite, that could not have been 
contained in a circumference of much less 
than two hundred miles. The view was 
limited to what lay m advance of a line 
drawn nearly east and west, the adjacent 
mountains presenting obstacles to our vi- 
sion, further south. It was completely an 
American scene, embracing all that ad- 
mixture of civilization, and of the forest, 
of the works of man, and of the reign of 
nature, that one can so easily imagine to 
belong to this country. 

There was perhaps an equal distribution 
of field and forest. The latter term is not, 
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however, the best, since it was a constant 
succession of open land and of wood, m 
proportions which, without being exactly, 
were surprisingly equal. You have stood 
upon a height, and looked down upon a 
fertile French plain, over which agriculture 
has been conducted on a scale a little 
larger than common. You may remember 
the divisions formed by the hues of the 
grains of the vineyards, and of the grasses, 
which give to the whole an air so chequered 
and remarkable. Now, by extending the 
view to the size I have named, and en- 
larging these chequered spots to a corre- 
sponding scale, you get a tolerably accu- 
rate idea of what I would describe. The 
dark green shadows arc produced by the 
foliage of a wood, reserved, perhaps, for 
the use of half a dozen farms, and lying 
m a body, (some common objection to 
culture influencing that number of proprie- 
tors to select adjacent ground for their 
reservations,) and the fields of golden 
yellow, or of various shades and hues, are 
produced by the open fields. The distance 
diminishes the objects to the eye, and 
brings the several parts so much m union, 
as to lend to the whole the variegated 
aspect of the sort of plain just mentioned. 
The natural river which divides this glori- 
ous panorama in nearly two equal parts, 
with its artificial rival, 1 and the sweet 
meadows that border its banks, were con- 
cealed beneath the brow of the last pre- 
cipitous descent. But countless farmhouses, 
with their capacious out-buildings, dotted 
the fields, like indicated spots on a crowd- 
ed map. From those m the near view, 
rose the light vapoury summer smoke. The 
fields were alive with herds, and with 
numberless and nearly imperceptible white 
atoms, which, but for their motion, it 
would not have been easy to imagine flocks. 
In the distance, though these more minute 
objects were lost, habitations, barns, and 
pyramids of hay and of grain, could be 
distinguished, until the power of vision 
failed. Immediately at our feet, at the 
distance of a few miles, lay a wide, rich 
terrace, intersected with roads, that were 


bordered, as usual, by scattered farm build- 
ings, surrounded by their granaries and 
barns. Near its centre, a cluster of buildings 
assumed the air of a hamlet. From among 
these roofs, rose the spire of a country 
church. I was told that a multitude of 
villages lay within the limits of the view; 
but as they were generally placed near 
some stream, for the advantage of its 
water-power, the uneven formation of the 
land hid them from our sight. The eye 
overlooked even the cities of Albany and 
Troy, and rested, m that direction, on 
some of the lesser spurs of the mountains 
of Vermont. 

As I looked upon this scene, I felt it 
only wanted the recollections of monu- 
ments of antiquity to give it the deepest 
interest. The opinion might have escaped 
my lips, amid the expressions of a sin- 
cere delight. My companion gently touched 
an arm, and directed my attention from 
the view to himself. He was standing at 
my elbow with an open map of the country 
m his hand. As he met my eye, he gravely 
said, “You complain of the absence of 
association to give its secret, and perhaps 
greatest charm which such a sight is capa- 
ble of inspiring. You complain unjustly. 
The moral feeling with which a man of 
sentiment and knowledge looks upon the 
plains of your hemisphere, is connected 
with his recollections, here it should be 
mingled with his hopes. The same effort 
of the mind is as equal to the one as to 
the other. Examine this map. You see our 
position, and you know the space that lies 
between us and the sea. Now look westward, 
and observe how many degrees of longi- 
tude, what broad reaches of territory must 
be passed before you gam the limits of 
our establishments, and the consequent 
reign of abundance and civilization.” Here 
he dropped the map; and I fancied he 
even spoke with solemnity, as he continued 
— “Count he said, “you see that I 

1 The great Canal, 360 miles in length. 
[Cooper’s note. The Erie Canal, joining 
the Hudson Biver and Lake Erie. It was 
completed m 1825.] 
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am a man of middle age: listen to what 
even my short memory extends. Along the 
river which lies hid m the deep valley 
before us, the labours of man have existed 
for more than a century. There are one or 
two shallow streams near us, along which 
the enterprise of the settlers early directed 
itself. A few miles to the west, we shall 
enter a little valley, where a handfull of 
refugees from Ireland took up their abodes 
some eighty years ago; and there are other 
insulated spots, where solitary individuals 
trusted to the savage, and raised their 
simple dwellings before the war of the 
revolution. But that little plain, at our 
feet, could have fed, and clothed, and 
harboured all who were then scattered, not 
only over the parts of the country I have 
shown you here, but,” sweeping his hand 
along the map, across states and territories 
larger than those governed by most of 
the European monarchs, “all of white 
colour, who then inhabited these wide 
regions too. I remember tins country, Sir, 
as it existed in my childhood; and it is 
vain to say, it is a land without recollec- 
tions. Draw a hue from this spot, north 
and south, and all of civilization that you 
shall see for a thousand miles west, is 
what man has done since my infancy. You 
exclude, by this boundary, far more than 
you gain m the meagre exceptions. That 
view before you is but a fae-simile of a 
thousand others. I know not what honest 
pleasure is to be found in recollection, 
that cannot be excited by a knowledge of 
these facts. These are retrospects of the 
past, which, brief and familiar as they are, 
load the mind insensibly to cheerful anti- 
cipations, which may penetrate into a fu- 
turity as dim and as fanciful as any fic- 
tions the warmest imaginations can con- 
ceive of the past. But the speculator on 
moral things can enjoy a satisfaction here, 
that he who wanders over the plains of 
Greece will seek in vain. The pleasure of 
the latter, if he be wise and good, is 
unavoidably tinged with melancholy re- 
grets; while here all that reason allows 
may be hoped for m behalf of man. Every 


one m mediocrity of circumstances has 
enjoyed some of that interest which is 
attendant on the advancement of those 
objects on which he has fastened a portion 
of his affections. It may be the moral or 
physical improvement of his child, — the 
embellishment of a garden, a paddock, a 
park, or of the conveniences of some 
town; but, depend on it, there is no pleas- 
ure connected with any interest of this 
character, that is commensurate with that 
we enjoy, who have seen the birth, infancy, 
and youth, and who are now about to 
become spectators of the maturity, of a 
whole country. We live m the excitement 
of a rapid and constantly progressive con- 
dition. The impetus of society is imparted 
to all its members and we advance because 
we are not accustomed to stand still. Even 
the sagacious and enterprising New-Eng- 
landman, gets an additional impulse m 
such a living current; the descendant of 
the Hollander is fast losing his phlegm; 
and men of all nations, hereditary habits 
and opinions, receive an onward impulse 
by the constant influence of such a com- 
munion. I have stood upon this identical 
hill, and seen nine tenths of its smiling 
prospect darkened by the shadows of the 
forest. You observe what it is to-day. He 
who comes a century hence, may hear the 
din of a city rising from that very plain, 
or find his faculties confused by the num- 
ber and complexity of its works of art.” 

American Literature 

TO the Abbate Giromachi: 

You ask me to write freely on the sub- 
ject of the literature and the arts of the 
United States. The subjects are so meagre 
as to render it a task that would require 
no small portion of the talents necessary to 
figure in either, in order to render them of 
interest. Still, as the request has come in 
so urgent a form, I shall endeavor to 
oblige you. . . . 

As respects authorship, there is not much 
to be said. Compared to the books that are 
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printed and read, those of native origin are 
few indeed. The principal reason of this 
poverty of original writers, is owing to 
the circumstance that men are not yet 
driven to their wits for bread. The United 
States are the first nation that possessed 
institutions, and, of course, distinctive 
opinions of its own, that was ever depend- 
ent on a foreign people for its literature. 
Speaking the same language as the Eng- 
lish, and long m the habit of importing 
their books from the mother country, the 
revolution effected no immediate change in 
the nature of their studies, or mental 
amusements. The works were re-prmted, it 
is true, for the purposes of economy, but 
they still continued English. Had the latter 
nation used this powerful engine with 
tolerable address, I think they would have 
secured such an ally in this country as 
would have rendered their own decline not 
only more secure, but as illustrious as had 
been their rise. There are many theories 
entertained as to the effect produced in 
this country by the falsehoods and jealous 
calumnies which have been undeniably ut- 
tered in the mother country, by means of 
the press, concerning her republican de- 
scendant. It is my own opinion that, like 
all other ridiculous absurdities, they have 
defeated themselves, and that they are now 
more laughed at and derided, even here, 
than resented. By all that I can learn, 
twenty years ago, the Americans were, 
perhaps, far too much disposed to receive 
the opinions and to adopt the prejudices 
of their relatives; whereas, I think it is 
very apparent that they are now beginning 
to receive them with singular distrust. It 
is not worth our while to enter further into 
this subject, except as it has had, or is 
likely to have, an influence on the national 
literature. 

It is quite obvious, that, so far as taste 
and forms alone are concerned, the litera- 
ture of England and that of America must 
be fashioned after the same models. The 
authors, previously to the revolution, are 
common property, and it is quite idle to 
say that the American has not just as good 


a right to claim Milton, and Shakspeare, 
and all the old masters of language, for 
his countrymen, as an Englishman. The 
Americans having continued to cultivate, 
and to cultivate extensively, an acquaint- 
ance with the writers of the mother coun- 
try, since the separation, it is evident they 
must have kept pace with the trifling 
changes of the day. The only peculiarity 
that can, or ought to be expected m their 
literature, is that which is connected with 
the promulgation of their distinctive politi- 
cal opinions. They have not been remiss m 
this duty, as any one may see, who chooses 
to examine their books. But we will devote 
a few minutes to a more minute account 
of the actual condition of American litera- 
ture. . . . 

The literature of the Umted States has, 
indeed, two powerful obstacles to conquer 
before (to use a mercantile expression) it 
can ever enter the markets of its own 
country on terms of perfect equality with 
that of England. Solitary and individual 
works of genius may, indeed, be occasion- 
ally brought to light, under the impulses 
of the high feeling which has conceived 
them ; but, I fear, a good, wholesome, prof- 
itable and continued pecuniary support, is 
the applause that talent most craves. The 
fact, that an American publisher can get 
an English work without money, must, for 
a few years longer, (unless legislative pro- 
tection shall be extended to their own 
authors,) have a tendency to repress a 
national literature No man will pay a 
writer for an epic, a tragedy, a sonnet, a 
history, or a romance, when he can get a 
work of equal merit for nothing. I have 
conversed with those who are conversant 
on the subject, and, I confess,, I have been 
astonished at the information they im- 
parted. 

A capital American publisher has as- 
sured me that there are not a dozen writers 
m this country, whose works he should 
feel confidence in publishing at all, while 
he reprints hundreds of English books 
without the least hesitation. This prefer- 
ence is by no means so much owing to any 
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difference in merit, as to the fact that, when 
the price of the original author is to be 
added to the uniform hazard which ac- 
companies all literary speculations, the 
risk becomes too great. The general taste 
of the reading world m this country is 
better than that of England. The fact is 
both proved and explained by the circum- 
stance that thousands of works that are 
printed and read m the mother country, 
are not printed and read here. The pub- 
lisher on this side of the Atlantic has the 
advantage of seeing the reviews of every 
book he wishes to print, and, what is of far 
more importance, he knows, with the 
exception of books that he is sure of sell- 
ing, by means of a name, the decision of 
the English critics before he makes his 
choice. Nine times in ten, popularity, which 
is all he looks for, is a sufficient test of 
general merit. Thus, while you find every 
English work of character, or notoriety, on 
the shelves of an American book-store, you 
may ask in vain for most of the trash that 
is so greedily devoured in the circulating 
libraries of the mother country, and which 
would be just as eagerly devoured here, 
had not a better taste been created by a 
compelled abstinence. That taste must now 
be overcome before such works could be 
sold at all. 

When I say that books are not rejected 
here, from any want of talent in the writ- 
ers, perhaps I ought to explain. I wish to 
express something a little different. Talent 
is sure of too many avenues to wealth and 
honours, in America, to seek, unnecessarily, 
an unknown and hazardous path. It is bet- 
ter paid in the ordinary pursuits of life, 
than it would be likely to be paid by an 
adventure in, which an extraordinary and 
skilful, because practised, foreign competi- 
tion is certain. Perhaps high talent does 
not often make the trial with the American 
bookseller; but, it is precisely for the 
reason I have named. 

The second obstacle against which Amer- 
ican literature has to contend, is in the 
poverty of materials. There is scarcely an 
ore which contributes to the wealth of the 


author, that is found, here, m veins as rich 
as m Europe. There are no annals for the 
historian; no follies (beyond the most 
vulgar and commonplace) for the satirist, 
no manners for the dramatist, no obscure 
fictions for the writer of romance ; no gross 
and hardy offences against decorum for 
the moralist; nor any of the rich artificial 
auxiliaries of poetry. The weakest hand 
can extract a spark from the flint, but it 
would baffle the strength of a giant to 
attempt kindling a flame with a pudding- 
stone. I very well know there are theorists 
who assume that the society and institu- 
tions of this country are, or ought to be, 
particularly favourable to novelties and 
variety. But the experience of one month, 
m these States, is sufficient to show any 
observant man the falsity of their posi- 
tion. The effect of a promiscuous assem- 
blage any where, is to create a standard 
of deportment; and great liberty permits 
every one to aim at its attainment. I have 
never seen a nation so much alike m my 
life, as the people of the United States, 
and what is more, they are not only like 
each other, but they are remarkably like 
that which common sense tells them they 
ought to resemble. No doubt, traits of 
character that are a little peculiar, without, 
however, being either very poetical, or 
very rich, are to be found in remote dis- 
tricts; but they are rare, and not always 
happy exceptions. In short, it is not possi- 
ble to conceive a state of society m which 
more of the attributes of plain good sense, 
or fewer of the artificial absurdities of 
life, are to be found, than here. There is no 
costume for the peasant, (there is scarcely 
a peasant at all,) no wig for the judge, 
no baton for the general, no diadem for the 
chief magistrate. The darkest ages of their 
history are illuminated by the light of 
truth; the utmost efforts of their chivalry 
are limited by the laws of God; and even 
the deeds of their sages and heroes are 
to be sung m a language that would differ 
but little from a version of the ten com- 
mandments. However useful and respect- 
able all this may be in actual life, it indi- 
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cates but one direction to the man of 
genius. . . . 

Notwithstanding the overwhelming influ- 
ence of British publications, and all the 
difficulties I have named, original books 
are getting to be numerous m the United 
States. The impulses of talent and intelli- 
gence are bearing down a thousand obsta- 
cles. I think the new works will increase 
rapidly, and that they are destined to 
produce a powerful influence on the world 
We will pursue this subject another time. 
— Adieu. 

From 

THE AMERICAN DEMOCRAT 

[1838] 

An Aristocrat and a Democrat 

WE LIVE in an age, when the words 
aristocrat and democrat are much used, 
without regard to the real significations. 
An aristocrat is one of: a few, who possess 
the political power of a country; a demo- 
crat, one of the many. The words are also 
properly applied to those who entertain 
notions favorable to anstocratical, or dem- 
ocratical forms of government. Such per- 
sons are not, necessarily, either aristocrats, 
or democrats m fact, but merely so m 
opinion. Thus a member of a democratical 
government may have an anstocratical 
bias, and vice versa. 

To call a man who has the habits and 
opinions of a gentleman, an aristocrat, 
from that fact alone, is an abuse of terms, 
and betrays ignorance of the true prin- 
ciples of government, as well as of the 
world. It must be an equivocal freedom, 
under which every one is not the master of 
his own innocent acts and associations ; 
and he is a sneaking democrat, indeed, who 
will submit to be dictated to, in those 
habits over which neither law nor morality 
assumes a right of control. 

Some men fancy that a democrat can 
only be one who seeks the level, social, 
mental and moral, of the majority, a rule 
that would at once exclude all men of 
refinement, education and taste from the 


c lass. These persons are enemies of de- 
mocracy, as they at once render it imprac- 
ticable They are usually great sticklers 
for their own associations and habits, too, 
though unable to comprehend any of a 
nature that are superior They are, m 
truth, aristocrats m principle, though as- 
suming a contrary pretension; the ground 
work of all their feelings and arguments 
being self Such is not the intention of 
liberty, whose aim is to leave every man to 
be the master of his own acts; denying 
hereditary honors, it is true, as unjust and 
unnecessary, but not denying the inev- 
itable consequences of civilization. 

The law of God is the only rule of con- 
duct, m this, as m other matters. Each man 
should do as he would be done by. Were 
the question put to the greatest advocate 
of indiscriminate association, whether he 
would submit to have his company and 
habits dictated to lnm, he would be one of 
the first to resist the tyranny; for they, 
who are the most rigid in maintaining 
their own claims, in such matters, are usu- 
ally the loudest in decrying those whom 
they fancy to be better off than them- 
selves. Indeed, it may be taken as a rule in 
social intercourse, that he who is the most 
apt to question the pretensions of others, 
is the most conscious of the doubtful posi- 
tion he hnnself occupies; thus establishing 
the very claims he affects to deny, by let- 
ting his . jealousy of it be seen. Manners, 
education and refinement, are positive 
things, and they bring with them innocent 
tastes winch are productive of high enjoy- 
ments; and it is as unjust to deny their 
possessors their indulgence, as it would 
be to insist on the less fortunate’s passing 
the time they would rather devote to ath- 
letic amusements, in listening to operas 
for which they have no relish, sung in a 
language they do not understand. 

All that democracy means, is as equal a 
participation in rights as is practicable; 
and to pretend that social equality is a 
condition of popular institutions, is to 
assume that the latter are destructive of 
civilization, for, as nothing is more self- 
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evident than the impossibility of raising* 
all men to the highest standard of tastes 
and refinement, the alternative would be 
to reduce the entire community to the low- 
est. The whole embarrassment on this point 
exists in the difficulty of making men 
comprehend qualities they do not them- 
selves possess. We can all perceive the 
difference between ourselves and our in- 
feriors, but when it comes to a question 
of the difference between us and our 
superiors, we fail to appreciate merits of 
which we have no proper conceptions. In 
face of this obvious difficulty, there is the 
safe and just governing rule, already men- 
tioned, or that of permitting every one to 
be the undisturbed judge of his own habits 
and associations, so long as they are inno- 
cent, and do not impair the rights of 
others to be equally judges for themselves. 
It follows, that social intercourse must 
regulate itself, independently of institu- 
tions, with the exception that the latter, 
while they withhold no natural, bestow 
no factitious advantages beyond those 
which are inseparable from the rights of 
property, and general civilization. 

In a democracy, men are just as free to 
aim at the highest attainable places in 
society, as to obtain the largest fortunes; 
and it would be clearly unworthy of all 
noble sentiment to say, that the grovelling 
competition for money shall alone be free, 
while that which enlists all the liberal 
acquirements and elevated sentiments of 
the race, is denied the democrat. Such an 
avowal would be at once a declaration of 
the inferiority of the system, since nothing 
but ignorance and vulgarity could be its 
fruits. 

The democratic gentleman must differ m 
many essential particulars, from the aris- 
tocratical gentleman, though in their ordi- 
nary habits and tastes they are virtually 
identical. Their principles vary; and, to a 
slight degree, their deportment accordingly. 
The democrat, recognizing the right of all 
to participate in power, will be more lib- 
eral in his general sentiments, a quality of 
superiority in itself, but, in conceding 


this much to his fellow man, he will 
proudly maintain his own independence of 
vulgar domination, as indispensable to his 
personal habits. The same principles and 
manliness that would induce him to depose 
a royal despot, would induce him to resist 
a vulgar tyrant. 

There is no more capital, though more 
common error, than to suppose him an 
aristocrat who maintains his independence 
of habits; for democracy asserts the con- 
trol of the majority, only in matters of 
law, and not in matters of custom. The 
veiy object of the institution is the ut- 
most practicable personal liberty, and to 
affirm the contrary, would be sacrificing 
the end to the means. 

An aristocrat, therefore, is merely one 
who fortifies his exclusive privileges by 
positive institutions, and a democrat, one 
who is willing to admit of a free competi- 
tion, in all things. To say, however, that 
the last supposes this competition will lead 
to nothing, is an assumption that means 
are employed without any reference to an 
end. He is the purest democrat who best 
maintains his rights, and no rights can be 
dearer to a man of cultivation, than ex- 
emptions from unseasonable invasions on 
his time, by the coarse-minded and ig- 
norant. 

On American Equality 

THE EQUALITY of the United States 
is no more absolute than that of any other 
country. There may be less inequality in 
this nation than in most others, but in- 
equality exists, and, m some respects, with 
stronger features than it is usual to meet 
with m the rest of Christendom. 

The rights of property being an in- 
dispensable condition of civilization, and 
its quiet possession everywhere guaranteed, 
equality of condition is rendered impossi- 
ble. One man must labor, while another 
may live luxuriously on his means; one has 
leisure and opportunity to cultivate his 
tastes, to increase his information, and to 
refine his habits, while another is com- 
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pelled to toil, that he may live. One is 
reduced to serve, while another commands, 
and, of course, there can be no equality in 
their social conditions. 

The justice and relative advantage of 
these differences, as well as their several 
duties, will be elsewhere considered. 

By the inequality of civil and political 
rights that exists in certain parts of the 
Union, and the great equality that exists 
in others, we see the necessity of referring 
the true character of the institutions to 
those of the states, without a just under- 
standing of which, it is impossible to ob- 
tain any general and accurate ideas of the 
real polity of the country. 

The same general exceptions to civil and 
political equality, that are found in other 
free countries, exist m this, though under 
laws peculiar to ourselves. Women and 
minors are excluded from the suffrage, and 
from maintaining suits at law, under the 
usual provisions, here as well as elsewhere. 
None but natives of the country can fill 
many of the higher offices, and paupers, 
felons and all those who have not fixed 
residences, are also excluded from the 
suffrage. In a few of the states property 
is made the test of political rights, and, in 
nearly half of them, a large portion of the 
inhabitants, who are of a different race 
from the original European occupants of 
the soil, are entirely excluded from all 
political, and from many of the civil 
rights, that are enjoyed by those who are 
deemed citizens. A slave can neither choose, 
nor be chosen to office, nor, in most of the 
states, can even a free man, unless a white 
man. A slave can neither sue nor be sued; 
he can not hold property, real or personal, 
nor can he, in many of the states, be a 
witness in any suit, civil or criminal. 

It follows from these facts, that ab- 
solute equality of condition, of political 
rights, or of civil rights, does not exist in 
the United States, though they all exist 
in a much greater degree in some states 
than in others, and in some of the states, 
perhaps, to as great a degree as is practi- 
cable. In what are usually called the free 


states of America, or those in which domes- 
tic slavery is abolished, there is to be found 
as much equality in every respect as com- 
ports with safety, civilization and the 
rights of property. This is also true, as 
respects the white population, in those 
states m which domestic slavery does exist; 
though the number of the bond is in a 
large proportion to that of the free. 

As the tendency of the institutions of 
America is to the right, we learn m these 
truths, the power of facts, every question 
of polities being strictly a question of 
practice. They who fancy it possible to 
frame the institutions of a country, on 
the pure principles of abstract justice, as 
these principles exist in theories, know little 
of human nature, or of the restraints that 
are necessary to society. Abuses assail us 
in a thousand forms, and it is hopeless to 
aspire to any condition of humanity, ap- 
proaching perfection. The very necessity of 
a government at all, arises from the im- 
possibility of controlling the passions by 
any other means than that of force. 

~ The celebrated proposition contained in 
the declaration of independence is not to 
be understood literally. All men are not 
“created equal,” in a physical, or even 
in a moral sense, unless we limit the signif- 
ication to one of political rights. This 
much is true, since human institutions are 
a human invention, with which nature has 
had no connection. Men are not born equals, 
physically, since one has a good constitu- 
tion, another a bad; one is handsome, an- 
other ugly ; one white, another black. 
Neither are men born equals morally, one 
possessing genius, or a natural aptitude, 
while his brother is an idiot. As regards all 
human institutions men are born equal, 
no sophistry being able to prove that na- 
ture intended one should inherit power and 
wealth, another slavery and want. Still 
artificial inequalities are the inevitable con- 
sequences of artificial ordinances, and in 
founding a new governing principle for the 
social compact, the American legislators in- 
stituted new modes of difference. 

The very existence of government at all, 
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infers inequality The citizen who is pre- 
ferred to office becomes superior of those 
who are not, so long as he is the repository 
of power, and the child inherits the wealth 
of the parent as a controlling law of so- 
ciety. All that the great American proposi- 
tion, therefore, can mean, is to set up 
new and j uster notions of natural rights 
than those which existed previously, by 
asserting, in substance, that God has not 
instituted political inequalities, as was pre- 
tended by the advocates of the Jus Divi- 
lium, and that men possessed a full and 
natural authority to form such social in- 
stitutions as best suited their necessities. 

There are numerous instances in which 
the social inequality of America may do 
violence to our notions of abstract justice, 
but the compromise of interests under 
which all civilized society must exist, ren- 
ders this unavoidable. Great principles 
seldom escape working injustice in partic- 
ular things, and this so much the more, 
in establishing the relations of a commu- 
nity, for m them many great, and frequent- 
ly conflicting principles enter, to maintain 
the more essential features of which sacri- 
fices of parts become necessary. If we would 
have civilization and the exertion indis- 
pensable to its success, we must have prop- 
erty ; if we have property, we must have its 
rights; if we have the rights of property, 
we must take those consequences of the 
rights of property which are inseparable 
from the rights themselves. 

The equality of rights in America, there- 
fore, after allowing for the striking ex- 
ception of domestic slavery, is only a 
greater extension of the principle than com- 
mon, while there is no such thing as an 
equality of condition. All that can be said 
of the first, is that it has been carried as far 
as a prudent discretion will at all allow, 
and of the last, that the inequality is the 
simple result of civilization, unaided by any 
of those factitious plans that have been 
elsewhere devised m order to augment the 
power of the strong, and to enfeeble the 
weak. 

Equality is no where laid down as a 


governing principle of the institutions of 
the United States, neither the word, nor 
any inference that can be fairly deduced 
from its meaning, occurring in the con- 
stitution. As respects the states, themselves, 
the professions of an equality of rights 
are more clear, and slavery excepted, the 
intention m all their governments is to 
maintain it, as far as practicable, though 
equality of condition is no where mentioned, 
all political economists knowing that it is 
unattainable, if, indeed, it be desirable 
Desirable in practice, it can hardly be, since 
the result would be to force all down to 
the level of the lowest. 

All that a good government aims at, 
therefore, is to add no unnecessary and 
aitifieial aid to the force of its own un- 
avoidable consequences, and to abstain from 
fortifying and accumulating social inequal- 
ity as a means of increasing political in- 
equalities. 

From 

THE SPY 

[ 1821 ] 

Harvey Birch 

IN PERSON, the pedler was a man 
above the middle height, spare, hut full of 
bone and muscle. At first sight, his strength 
seemed unequal to manage the unwieldy 
burden of his pack, yet he threw it on 
and off. with great dexterity, and with as 
much apparent ease as if it had been 
filled with feathers. His eyes were grey, 
sunken, restless, and, for the flitting mo- 
ments that they dwelt on the countenances 
of those with whom he conversed, they 
seemed to read the very soul. They pos- 
sessed, however, two distinct impressions, 
which, in a great measure, characterized 
the whole man. When engaged m traffic, the 
intelligence of his face appeared lively, ac- 
tive, and flexible, though uncommonly 
acute; if the conversation turned on the 
ordinary transactions of life, his air be- 
came abstracted and restless; but if, by 
chance, the revolution and the country were 
the topic, his whole system seemed altered — 
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all his faculties were concentrated : he 
would listen for a great length of tune, 
without speaking, and then would break 
silence by some light and jocular remark, 
that was too much at variance with his 
former manner, not to be an affectation But 
of the war, and of his father, he seldom 
spoke, and always from some very obvious 
necessity. 

From 

THE PIONEERS 
[ 1823 ] 

Leatherstocking 

“AH ! the game is becoming hard to 
find, indeed, Judge, with your clearings 
and betterments,” said the old hunter, with 
a kind of compelled resignation. “The 
time has been when I have shot thirteen 
deer, without counting the fa’ns, standing 
in the door of my own hut, and for bear’s 
meat, if one wanted a ham or so, he had 
only to w T atch a-nights, and he could shoot 
one by moonlight, through the cracks of 
the logs ; nor fear of his oversleeping him- 
self neither, for the howling of the wolves 
was sartm to keep his eyes open. There’s 
old Hector” — patting with affection a 
tall hound of black and yellow spots, with 
white belly and legs, that just then came 
m on the scent, accompanied by the slut 
he had mentioned; “see where the wolves 
bit his throat, the night I druv them from 
the venison that was smoking on the chim- 
ney top — that dog is more to be trusted 
than many a Christian man; for he never 
forgets a friend, and loves the hand that 
gives him bread.” 

There was a peculiarity m the manner of 
the hunter that attracted the notice of the 
young female, wdio had been a close and 
interested observer of his appearance and 
equipments, from the moment he came into 
view. He was tall, and so meagre as to 
make him seem above even the six feet 
that he actually stood in his stockings. On 
his head, which was thinly covered with 
lank, sandy hair, he wore a cap made of 
foxskm, resembling in shape the one we 


have already described, although much in- 
ferior m finish and ornaments His face 
was skmny and thm almost to emaciation, 
but yet it bore no signs of disease — on 
the contrary, it had every indication of the 
most robust and enduring health The cold 
and exposure had, together, given it a 
color ot uniform red His gray eyes were 
glancing under a pair of shaggy blows, 
that overhung them m long hairs of gray 
mingled with their natural hue, his sciag- 
gy neck was bare, and burnt to the same 
tint with his face, though a small part 
of a shirt collar, made of the country 
cheek, was to be seen above the overdress 
he wore. A kind of coat, made of dressed 
deerskin, with the hair on, was belted close 
to his lank body, by a girdle of colored 
worsted On his feet were deerskin moc- 
casins, ornamented with porcupines’ quills, 
after the manner of the Indians, and Ins 
limbs were guarded with long leggings of 
the same matenal as the moccasins, which, 
gai taring over the knees of his tarnished 
buckskin breeches, had obtained for him 
among the settlers the nickname of Leather- 
Stocking. Over Ins left shoulder was slung 
a bolt of deerskin, from which depended an 
enormous ox-lioin, so thinly scraped as to 
discover the powder it contained. The larger 
end was fitted ingeniously and seeureh 
with a wmoden bottom, and the other was 
stopped tight by a little plug. A leathern 
pouch hung before him, from which, as 
he concluded his last speech, he took a 
small measure, and, filling it accurately 
with powder, he commenced reloading the 
rifle, which, as its butt rested on the snow 
before him, reached nearly to the top of his 
foxskin cap. 

From 

THE LAST OP THE MOHICANS 
[ 1826 ] 

David Gamut 

THE PERSON of this individual was 
to the last degree ungainly, without being 
in any particular manner deformed. He 
had all the bones and joints of other men, 
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without any of their proportions. Erect, 
his stature surpassed that of his fellows; 
seated, he appeared reduced within the 
ordinary limits of the race. The same con- 
trariety m his members seemed to exist 
throughout the whole man. His head was 
large; his shoulders narrow; his arms long 
and dangling; while his hands were small, 
if not delicate. His legs and thighs were 
thin, nearly to emaciation, but of extraor- 
dinary length; and his knees would have 
been considered tremendous, had they not 
been outdone by the broader foundations 
on which this false superstructure of 
blended human orders was so profanely 
reared. The ill-sorted and injudicious at- 
tire of the individual only served to render 
his awkwardness more conspicuous. A sky- 
blue coat, with short and broad skirts 
and low cape, exposed a long thin neck, 
and longer and thinner legs, to the worst 
animadversions of the evil-disposed. His 
nether garment was of yellow nankeen, 
closely fitted to the shape, and tied at his 
bunches of knees by large knots of white 
ribbon, a good deal sullied by use. Clouded 
cotton stockings, and shoes, on one of the 
latter of which was a plated spur, com- 
pleted the costume of the lower extremity 
of this figure, no curve or angle of which 
was concealed, but, on the other hand, 
studiously exhibited, through the vanity or 
simplicity of its owner. From beneath the 
flap of an enormous pocket of a soiled vest 
of embossed silk, heavily ornamented with 
tarnished silver lace, projected an instru- 
ment, which, from being seen in such mar- 
tial company, might have been easily mis- 
taken for some mischievous and unknown 
implement of war. Small as it was, this 
uncommon engine 1 had excited the curiosity 
of most of the Europeans in the camp, 
though several of the provincials were seen 
to handle it, not only without fear, but 
with the utmost familiarity. A large, civil 
cocked hat, like those worn by clergymen 
within the last thirty years, surmounted the 
whole, furnishing dignity to a good-natured 
and somewhat vacant countenance, that 
apparently needed such artificial aid, to 


support the gravity of some high and 
extraordinary trust. 

Chingachgook and Hawkeye 

OH that day, two men were lingering 
on the banks of a small but rapid stream, 
within an hour's journey of the encamp- 
ment of Webb, like those who awaited the 
appearance of an absent person, or the 
approach of some expected event. The 
vast canopy of woods spread itself to the 
margin of the river, overhanging the water, 
and shadowing its dark current with a deep- 
er hue. The rays of the sun were beginning 
to grow less fierce, and the intense heat of 
the day was lessened, as the cooler vapors 
of the springs and fountains rose above 
their leafy beds, and rested m the atmos- 
phere. Still that breathing silence, which 
marks the drowsy sultriness of an American 
landscape in July, pervaded the secluded 
spot, interrupted only by the low voices 
of the men, the occasional lazy tap of a 
woodpecker, the discordant cry of some 
gaudy jay, or a swelling on the ear, from 
the dull roar of a distant waterfall. 

These feeble and broken sounds were, 
however, too familiar to the foresters, to 
draw their attention from the more inter- 
esting matter of their dialogue. While one 
of these loiterers showed the red skin and 
wild accoutrements of a native of the 
woods, the other exhibited, through the 
mask of his rude and nearly savage equip- 
ments, the brighter, though sunburnt and 
long-faded, complexion of one who might 
claim descent from European parentage. 
The former was seated on the end of a 
mossy log, in q, posture that permitted him 
to heighten the effect of his earnest lan- 
guage, by the calm but expressive gestures 
of an Indian engaged m debate. His body, 
which was nearly naked, presented a ter- 
rific emblem of death, drawn m inter- 
mingled colors of white and black. His 
closely shaved head, on which no other 
hair than the well known and chivalrous 


1 David's pitch-pipe. 
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scalping tuft was preserved, was without 
ornament of any kind, with the exception 
of a solitary eagle’s plume, that crossed his 
crown, and depended over the left shoulder. 
A tomahawk and scalping-kmfe, of Eng- 
lish manufacture, were in his girdle; while 
a short military rifle, of that sort with 
which the policy of the whites armed their 
savage allies, lay carelessly across his bare 
and sinewy knee. The expanded chest, full 
formed limbs, and grave countenance of 
this warrior, would denote that he had 
reached the vigor of his days, though no 
symptoms of decay appeared to have yet 
weakened his manhood. 

The frame of the white man, judging 
by such parts as were not concealed by 
his clothes, was like that of one who had 
known hardships and exertion from his 
earliest youth. His person, though muscu- 
lar, was rather attenuated than full; but 
every nerve and muscle appeared strung 
and indurated by unremitted exposure and 
toil. He wore a hunting-shirt of forest 
green, fringed with faded yellow, and a 
summer cap of skins which had been shorn 
of their fur. He also bore a knife in a 
girdle of wampum, like that which con- 
flned the scanty garments of the Indian, 
but no tomahawk. His moccasins were 
ornamented after the gay fashion of the 
natives, while the only part of his under- 
dress which appeared below the hunting- 
frock, was a pair of buckskin leggings, 
that laced at the sides, and which were 
gartered above the knees with the sinews 
of a deer. A pouch and horn completed 
his personal accoutrements, though a rifle 
of great length, which the theory of the 
more ingenious whites had taught them 
was the most dangerous of all fire-arms, 
leaned against a neighboring sapling.. The 
eye of the hunter, or scout, whichever he 
might be, was small, quick, keen, and rest- 
less, roving while he spoke, on every side of 
him, as if in quest of game, or distrusting 
the sudden approach of some lurking en- 
emy. Notwithstanding these symptoms of 
habitual suspicion, his countenance was not 
only without guile, but at the moment at 


which he is introduced, it was charged 
with an expression of sturdy honesty. 


From 

THE WEPT OF WISH-TON-WISH 
[1829] 

The Reverend Meek Wolfe 

THE REVEREND Meek Wolfe was, in 
spirit, a rare combination of the hum- 
blest self-abasement and of fierce spiritual 
denunciation. Like so many others of his 
sacred calling in the colony he inhabited, 
he was not only the descendant of a line 
of priests, but it was his greatest earthly 
hope that he should also become the pro- 
genitor of a race in whom the ministry was 
to be perpetuated as severely as if the 
regulated formula of the Mosaic dispensa- 
tion w r ere still in existence. He had been 
educated in the infant college of Harvard, 
an institution that the emigrants from Eng- 
land had the wisdom and enterprise to 
found within the first five-and-twenty years 
of their colonial residence. Here this scion 
of so pious and orthodox a stock had 
abundantly qualified himself for the intel- 
lectual warfare of his future life, by re- 
garding one set of opinions so steadily, as 
to leave little reason to apprehend he would 
ever abandon the most trifling outworks 
of his faith. No citadel ever presented a 
more hopeless curtain to the besieger, than 
did the mind of this zealot to the efforts of 
conviction ; for on the side of his opponents, 
he contrived that every avenue should be 
closed by a wall blank as indomitable ob- 
stinacy could oppose. He appeared to think 
that all the minor conditions of argument 
and reason had been disposed of by his 
ancestors, and that it only remained for 
him to strengthen the many defences of 
his subject, and now and then to scatter 
by a fierce sortie the doctrinal skirmishers 
who might occasionally approach his par- 
ish. There was a remarkable singleness of 
mind in this religionist which, while it in 
some measure rendered even his bigotry 
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respectable, greatly aided m clearing the 
knotty subject with which he dealt, of 
much embarrassing matter. In his eyes, 
the straight and narrow path would hold 
but few, besides his own flock. He admitted 
some fortuitous exceptions, in one or two 
of the nearest parishes, with whose clergy- 
men he was in the habit of exchanging 
pulpits; and perhaps, here and there, in a 
saint of the other hemisphere, or of the 
more distant towns of the Colonies, the 
brightness of whose faith was something 
aided, in his eyes, by distance, as this 
opaque globe of ours is thought to appear 
a ball of light to those who inhabit its 
satellite. In short, there was an admixture 
of seeming chanty with an exclusiveness 
of hope, an unweariness of exertion with a 
coolness of exterior, a disregard of self 
with the most complacent security, and ail 
uncomplaining submission to temporal evils 
with the loftiest spiritual pretensions, that 
in some measure rendered him a man as 
difficult to comprehend as to describe. 


From 

HOMEWARD BOUND 
[ 1838 ] 

Steadfast Dodge and John Truck 

THE ACCIDENTS of life could scarcely 
form extremes of character more remote 
than that of Steadfast Dodge and that of 
John Truck. The first never did anything 
beyond acts of the most ordinary kind, 
without first weighing its probable effect 
m the neighborhood; its popularity or un- 
popularity; how it might tally with the 
different public opinions that were whiffling 
through the country; in what manner it 
would influence the next election, and 
whether it would be likely to elevate him 
or depress him m the public mmd. No 
Asiatic slave stood more m terror of a 
vindictive master than Mr. Dodge stood in 
trembling before the reproofs, comments, 
censures, frowns, cavillings and remarks of 
every man in his county, who happened to 


belong to the political party that just at 
that moment was in power. As to the mi- 
nority, he was as brave as a lion, could 
snap his fingers at them, and was fore- 
most in deriding and scoffing at all they 
said or did. Tins, however, was m con- 
nection with polities only, for, the instant 
party-drill ceased to be of value, Stead- 
fast’s valor oozed out of his composition, 
and in all other things he dutifully con- 
sulted every public opinion of that neigh- 
borhood. This estimable man had his weak 
points as well as another, and what is 
more, he was quite sensible of them, as 
was proved by a most jealous watchfulness 
of his besetting sms, m the way of ex- 
posure if not of indulgence. In a word, 
Steadfast Dodge was a man that wished to 
meddle with and control all things, without 
possessing precisely the spirit that was 
necessary to leave him master of himself; 
he had a rabid desire for the good opin- 
ion of everything human, without always 
taking the means necessary to preserve his 
own; was a stout declaimer for the rights 
of the community while forgetting that 
the community itself is but a means set 
up for the accomplishment of a given end; 
and felt an inward and profound respect 
for anything that was beyond his reach, 
which manifested itself, not in manly ef- 
forts to attain the forbidden fruit, but 
rather in a spirit of opposition and de- 
traction, that only betrayed, through its 
jealousy, the existence of the feeling; which 
jealousy, however, he affected to conceal 
under an intense regard for popular rights, 
since he was apt to aver it was quite in- 
tolerable that any man should possess 
anything, even to qualities, in which his 
neighbors might not properly participate. 
All these, moreover, and many similar 
traits, Mr. Dodge encouraged in the spirit 
of liberty 1 

On the other hand, John Truck sailed 
Ins own ship, was civil to his passengers 
Horn habit as well as policy; knew that 
every vessel must have a captain ; be- 
lieved mankind to be little better than 
asses, took his own observations, and cared 
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not a straw for those of his mates; was 
never more bent on following his own 
views than when all hands grumbled and 
opposed him; was daring by nature, de- 
cided from use and long self-reliance, and 
was every way a man fitted to steer his 
bark through the trackless ways of life, 
as well as those of the ocean. It was 
fortunate for one in his particular posi- 
tion, that nature had made the possessor 
of so much self-will and temporary au- 
thority, cool and sarcastic rather than hot- 
headed and violent; and for this circum- 
stance Mr. Dodge in particular had fre- 
quent occasions for felicitation. 

From 

HOME AS POUND 

[1838] 

Aristabulus Bragg 

MR. ARISTABULUS BRAGG was born 
m one of the western counties of Massa- 
chusetts, and emigrated to New York, after 
receiving his education, at the mature age 
of nineteen ; at twenty-one he was ad- 
mitted to the bar, and for the last seven 
years he has been a successful practi- 
tioner m all the courts of Otsego, from 
the justice’s to the circuit. His talents 
are undeniable, as he commenced Ins edu- 
cation at fourteen and terminated it at 


twenty-one, the law course included. This 
man is an epitome o£ all that is good and 
all that is bad m a very large class of his 
fellow-citizens. He is quick-witted, prompt 
in action, enterprising in all things in 
which he has nothing to lose, but wary 
and cautious in all things m which he has 
a real stake, and ready to turn not only 
his hand, but his heart and his principles, 
to anything that offers an advantage. With 
him, literally, “nothing is too high to be 
aspired to, nothing too low to be done.” He 
will run for Governor, or for town clerk, 
just as opportunities occur, is expert m all 
the practices of his profession, has had 
a quarter’s dancing, with three years m 
the classics, and turned his attention toward 
medicine and divinity, before he finally 
settled down into the law. Such a com- 
pound of shrewdness, imprudence, com- 
mon-sense, pretension, humility, cleverness, 
vulgarity, kind-heartedness, duplicity, sel- 
fishness, law-honesty, moral fraud and 
mother wit, mixed up with a smattering 
of learning and much penetration m prac- 
tical things, can hardly be described, as 
any one of Iris prominent qualities is cer- 
tain to be met by another quite as obvious 
that is almost its converse. Mr. Bragg, in 
short, is purely a creature of en cumstances, 
his qualities pointing him out for either 
a member of Congress or a deputy sheriff, 
offices that he is equally ready to fill. 


1809 ~ Edgar Allan Poe ~ 1849 

i 

W ALTER DE LA MARE, one of the most whimsically imaginative of 
modern English writers, has a short story entitled “A Revenant,” to be 
found in his The Wind Blows Over. It tells how the ghost of Edgar Allan Poe 
revisits the glimpses of the moon for an evening in November, 1932, and 
attends a popular lecture on his writings hy a Professor Monk. When the 
audience has departed, the ghost waylays the professor, puts a few' modest 
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questions, and does a bit of lecturing on his own account The professor is soon 
suffering from an acute case of reduced dimensions. Among the many pointed 
remarks of his shadowy heckler that deflate the balloon of academic authority, 
the following is especially pertinent . “ ‘You made pretty play with the artistic 
temperament — with your morbid, and your moody, and your melancholy, and 
your misanthrope — but of the artist’s conscience not one word.’ ” 

The term ‘'artistic temperament” is often used to refer to the merely eccen- 
tric or negative traits of artistically inclined people. There is warrant, of course, 
for applying it in this sense to the man Poe. During his bizarre career, he 
displayed, at one time or another and under diverse pressures, several of these 
traits, such as hypersensitiveness, emotional instability, intellectual arrogance, 
insobriety, and the like. But none of them was so central or so persistent in 
his many-sided personality as was a demon, a still small voice, which haunted 
the vortices of his brain. 

This demon held up for him standards of perfection for writing both 
poetry and prose. It drove him ceaselessly to satisfy these standards, even at 
the expense of his health and the happiness prized by ordinary men. It caused 
him to express mournful envy of the angel Israfel, whom he imagined as singing 
a supreme melody in a heaven of timeless Platonic ideas and essences. It made 
him so unsparingly caustic toward the performances of some of the other 
writers of his time that George Graham, the magazine-owner for whom he 
worked in Philadelphia, was moved to comment: “Literature with him was 
religion; and he, its high-priest, with a whip of scorpions scourged the money- 
changers from the temple.” 

It was this demon of his, furthermore, that prompted him to headlong 
dissent from several of the prevailing literary trends in the America of the 
1830’s and the 1840’s. New England transcendentalism, for example, became 
so distasteful to him that he sought to improve upon its metaphysical profundi- 
ties by solving the riddle of the universe according to his own lights in his 
treatise or "prose poem,” Eureka . Finally, throughout Poe’s mature creative 
years, it was this same demon that helped keep alive m him the dream, the 
ignis fatuus, that he would some day found and edit a really first-rate magazine 
for a public which he thought was oversupplied with inferior ones. 

For this demon of Poe’s the only fitting label is "the artist’s conscience.” 
It is a useful concept to explain both the man and the writer. 

II 

Poe had what may be called an hereditary right to his artist’s conscience, 
as well as to a few of the eccentricities that Philistines have exaggerated in 
their "pretty play” with his "artistic temperament.” His English-born mother, 
Elizabeth Arnold, made her debut as an actress at the age of nine in Boston 
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in 1796. When she died at the age of twenty-four in Richmond, Va., she had 
endeared herself to theater-goers m most of the important Atlantic seaboard 
cities of the United States, and had enacted 201 different roles. These ranged 
from the heroines of high tragedy and melodrama through the gentlewomen of 
satirical and sentimental comedy to even a few hoydens of farce, and there 
were fourteen Shakespearean characterizations, including Ariel, Ophelia, Cor- 
delia, Juliet, and Desdemona. 

Poe’s father, David Poe, Jr., of a Baltimore, Md., Irish family, abandoned 
study of the law and made his debut as an actor at the age of nineteen in 
Charleston, S. C., in 1803. He was soon playing m the same stock company 
with Elizabeth Arnold and her first husband, Charles Hopkins, and married 
her in the spring of 1806, about five months after Hopkins’ death. Alcoholism, 
ill health, and adverse journalistic criticism of his acting drove David Poe 
from the stage in 1809, but his record of 137 parts, nineteen of them Shake- 
spearean, shows that, even though he may have lacked his wife’s genius, he 
must have been a “trouper” of no mean versatility. 

Because of his parents’ profession, Poe happened to be born in Boston. 
The day was January 19, 1809, and the only name given him was “Edgar.” It 
was also an accident of the theatrical profession that he was left an orphan 
m Richmond. The day was December 8, 1811, when his mother died there on 
tour, and the whereabouts of his father were unknown. While his older 
brother, William, and his little sister, Rosalie, found other homes, he was 
taken into that of the wealthy Richmond tobacco merchant and shipowner, 
John Allan, who did not formally adopt him but stamped him permanently 
as his foster son by providing him with a middle name. 

Thus Poe, before he was old enough to have any say in the matter, was 
snatched from the rootless, hard-working world of theatrical Bohemia, and 
established in the seemingly secure, comfortable world of the Virginia upper 
bourgeoisie and aristocracy. As he grew to manhood, however, and the security 
of this world proved a sham, and its comfort had too many strings attached, 
he preferred to make his own way in another kind of Bohemia, almost as 
rootless, even more hard-working than that his parents had known. This was 
the Bohemia of literary journalism, and as one of its harried denizens and 
hangers-on, he was to move, like his parents, from city to city of the Atlantic 
seaboard. 


Ill 

It is a mistake, however, to regard Poe’s connection with the Allan family 
and its world as a stroke of tragic destiny. John Allan was a Scotch gentleman 
of considerable culture. He could write letters with a distinct literary flavor 
and took some interest in both philosophy and science. Poe’s formal education 
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was begun in a Richmond private school. Then, from 1815 to 1820, he had 
an educational experience of which no other major American writer of his 
time could boast Between the highly impressionable ages of six and eleven 
he traveled with the Allan family to England and Scotland and attended 
several schools there During the last three years of the Allans’ visit, he was 
a student of the Reverend John Bransbv at the Manor House School at 
Stoke-Newington, England. Some of his reactions to this school are recorded 
m his story, “William Wilson ” 

Returning home with the Allans, he continued his formal education under 
severa ichmond tutors Although some of his more aristocratic schoolmates 
looked down on him as an outsider, he won friends and admirers by his skill 

at swimming, boxing, and running, his ability to quote Latin verses, and his 
"unusual command of French. 

About this time his “sentimental education” began also. When Rob Stanard 
one of his young friends, took him to meet Jane Stith Craig Stanard, his beau- 

tlful m °‘; hei '’ Poe ldeahzed lier so fervently that he was to write about her the 
poem, ‘To Helen,” wherein she is associated with “the glory that was Greece,” 
the grandeur that was Rome,” and “Holy-Land.” He was deeply grieved 
when she died m 1824. He next fell in love with Sarah Elmira Royster, a 
charming Richmond girl m her middle ’teens. Although they were engaged to 
be married, she was soon to become the wealthy Mrs. Shelton. 

The last real formal education that Poe received was the year he spent at 
the University of Virginia in 1826, shortly after its establishment by Thomas 
Jefferson. The buildings at Charlottesville were models of classic architecture 
grouped in a valley through which the Rivanna River ran and beyond which’ 
on two sides, receded mountain ridges into blue distance. By the end of the 
term m December Poe ranked high in Latin, French, and Italian, and from 
ie wdl-stocked library had withdrawn, among other things, several volumes 
o Rollins Ancient History and a couple of volumes by Voltaire. But he had 
also piled up gambling debts on the ground that he needed, for required 
academic expenditures and for the maintenance of his status as a gentleman, 
more money than John Allan had thought fit to provide him with. Although 
ie known facts show that Poe was in the right, Allan found his logic difficult 
accept. They quarreled, and in the spring of 1827 Poe made his first attempt 
to break away from the world of his foster father, and of Sarah Royster, and 

put the uneven but unique education he had received to the acid test of 
earning his own living. 

The symbol of his new freedom was a thin pamphlet of verse issued by 
an obscure Boston printer m the early summer of that same year. The title was 
Tamerlane and Other Poems. The only indication of the author on cover and 

wmZcIU ?Jine ' " By * Bostoni “" There ~ *»« 
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“Young heads are giddy, and young hearts are warm, 

And make mistakes for manhood to reform.” 

Today one of the rarest of Americana, this pamphlet sold then for only twelve 
and one-half cents. It was Poe’s first hook, and its title poem proclaimed the 
arrival of an American Byron, singing, in a strangely melodious four-stress 
measure, the themes of pride, love, beauty, and death. 

Poe’s new freedom, however, was not to be easily won. There followed 
several crucial years during which he seemed to be pulled by different ambitions 
— toward a career in the Army, toward reconciliation with John Allan, toward 
fame as a poet and success as a writer of magazine fiction. 

After the symbolic venture in Boston, he enlisted as a private m the Army 
under the name of Edgar A. Perry. The artillery battery to which he belonged 
was sent to Fort Moultrie on Sullivan’s Island, in the harbor of Charleston, 
S. C., and to Fortress Monroe, m Old Point, Va. From the latter station he 
wrote to John Allan. “Richmond & the U States were too narrow a sphere 
& the world shall be my theatre.” 

Shortly after his promotion to the rank of regimental sergeant-major, he 
was partly reconciled with Allan on the occasion of Mrs. Allan's death, and 
through his help managed to be released from the Army and appointed to West 
Point. But they again quarreled, and Poe found West Point so little to his 
liking that he deliberately got himself court-martialed and discharged. 

In Baltimore, looking up his father’s people, he had found that his widowed 
aunt, Mrs. Maria Clemm, was eager to give him help with his clothes and 
sympathy for his aspirations. His second pamphlet, Al Aaraaf , Tamerlane , and 
Minor Poems , had been printed in that city in 1829 After the West Point 
experience and a visit to New York to see his third publication, Poems , through 
the press in 1831, he returned to Mrs. Clemm’s household to add another burden 
to her meager budget. Baltimore was a spawning place for new periodicals. Poe 
hoped he could get himself out of debt by providing them and magazines else- 
where with the prose tales he was now beginning to produce m quantity, having 
been interested in dabbling with them ever since his college days. Then, also, 
there was the companionship of Mrs. Clemm’s lovely child, Virginia, born in 
1822, as well as the friendship of the prominent Baltimore lawyer, William 
Wirt, whose judgment of poetry Poe had learned to respect. 

In 1831 he submitted five of his tales to a contest conducted by the 
Philadelphia Saturday Courier. He lost the contest, but the editors thought 
enough of his entries to accept them for publication. They appeared anony- 
mously, and there is no proof that he was paid for them. The next year, how- 
ever, he submitted six stories to a contest conducted by the Baltimore Saturday 
Visiter . With “MS. Found in a Bottle” he took the prize, and, more impor- 
tantly, made the acquaintance of one of the judges, John P. Kennedy, another 
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Baltimore lawyer, who had already published one novel, Swallow Barn , who 
had heard of Poe from his friend, William Wirt, and who used his influence 
to get Poe his start in literary journalism on the Southern Literary Messenger 
back home in Richmond 

The first number of this periodical had appeared in August, 1834, several 
months after John Allan’s death. Its owner, T. W. White, a printer, had 
entrusted the destinies of his fledgling to two successive editors before he asked 
Poe, who was becoming a standby for critical reviews and stories, to join the 
staff as assistant editor. Poe immediately accepted the offer and was soon editor. 
On January 22, 1836, he wrote thus of his success to his friend Kennedy: 
“Mr. White is very liberal, and besides my salary of $520 pays me liberally 
for extra work, so that I receive nearly $800. Next year, that is at the com- 
mencement of the second volume, I am to get $1000. Besides this I receive, 
from Publishers, nearly all new publications. My friends in Richmond have 
received me with open arms, and my reputation is extending — especially in 
the South. Contrast all this with those circumstances of absolute despair in 
which you found me, and you will see how great reason I have to be grateful 
to Ctod — and to yourself.” 

The preceding October Poe had brought Virginia and Mrs. Clemm to 
Richmond to live with him at Mrs. Yarrington’s boarding house. In this house, 
on May 16, 1836, his marriage to Virginia was performed. She was not yet 
fourteen, but on the marriage bond she was declared and witnessed under oath 
“to be of the full age of twenty-one years.” Poe had finally won through, and 
found his world, although to make a living in it for himself and those dear to 
him and yet remain always true to his artist’s conscience was to tax all his 
brilliant energies. 


IV 

The remaining thirteen years of his life are the story of how those energies 
poured themselves out prodigally in criticism, fiction, poetry, and philosophical 
speculation*, how they continued to function despite worry over money and 
Virginia’s illness and despite, even, the profound shock of her death; and 
how they were wasted by resort to drink and by transient sentimental fixa- 
tions upon several emotionally susceptible literary ladies, and yet were still 
capable of almost their best until very near the mysterious, incredible, macabre 
end. 

In January, 1837, Poe left the Messenger for a variety of reasons. White 
was awed hy his abilities, but at the same time somewhat dissatisfied with his 
occasional drinking to excess and with his disinclination to accept any judgment 
but his own as to what should or should not be printed. Poe, for his part, was 
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violently disillusioned with White. “The drudgery was excessive, the salary 
was contemptible,” he wrote to one of his relatives, . . while my best energies 

were wasted m the service of an illiterate and vulgar, although well meaning 
man. ...” 

The Poes, with the indispensable Mrs. Clemm, moved from Richmond to 
New York, where Poe’s fourth book and his only story approaching the length 
of a novel, The Narrative of Arthur Gordon Pym, was published by Harpers * 
in 1838. Failing to establish himself with any periodical in New York, Poe had 
better luck in Philadelphia, where he lived from the summer of 1838 to the 
spring of 1844. Here he was co-editor of the Gentleman’s Magazine and later 
on the staff of Graham’s, to which he contributed some of his finest criticism. 

It was likewise in Philadelphia that he wrote many of his greatest stories and 
published his first story collection, Tales of the Grotesque and Arabesque, in 
two volumes in 1839 (although the title page bore the date 1840), as well as 
the first pamphlet in a projected serial edition of his fiction under the general 
title of Prose-Romances in 1843. 

Graham, his employer, was later to say of him : “For three or four years 
I knew him intimately, and for eighteen months saw him almost daily; much 
of the time writing or conversing at the same desk; knowing all his hopes, his 
fears, and little annoyances of life, as well as his high-hearted struggle with 
adverse fate — yet he was always the same* polished gentleman — the quiet, un- 
obtrusive, thoughtful scholar— the devoted husband— frugal in his personal 
expenses— punctual and unwearied in his industry— and the soul of honor, 
in all Ms transactions.” 

Something of his growing reputation as a writer may be gleaned from 
Longfellow’s tribute to him in a letter: . . all that I have read from your 

pen has inspired me with a high idea of your power; and I think you are 
destined to stand among the first romance-writers of the country, if such be 
your aim.” 

In 1842 Poe resigned his post on Graham’s primarily because he hoped to 
found his own periodical, which was to be called The Penn Magazine: A 
Monthly Literary Journal and for which he printed an elaborate prospectus. 
The project fell through, however; Virginia, in singing, ruptured a blood 
vessel, and grew increasingly worse in health; hack work was Poe’s only 
recourse, and how he felt about writing what others wanted him to write 
he had stated eloquently to a friend on whose influence he had futilely relied 
to obtain some government sinecure at Washington : “To coin one’s brain into 
silver, at the nod of a master, is to my thinking, the hardest task in the world.” 

In 1844 the Poes moved to New York City, where Poe worked for the 
Evening Mirror, and where he was for a short time editor and proprietor of the 
Broadway Journal, although he continued to publish in such periodicals as the 
Democratic Review, Godey’s Lady’s Book, Graham’s, and the Southern Literary 
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Messenger. “The Baven,” which appeared late m January, 1845, in both the 
Evening Mirror and the American Review , was widely copied and commented 
on; it was parodied; it became, in short, the poem of the month, the poem of 
the year, even the poem of a generation Poe was quick to take advantage of 
the furore In that same year he published a new edition of his Tales and 
brought out the volume, The Raven and Other Poems , And the next spring 
he printed in Graham’s his essay, “The Philosophy of Composition,” explaining 
to an avid public how he wrote “The Baven.” 

While in New York City, the Poes had moved often; they now settled m 
the country m a cottage at Fordham. One of their visitors, Mrs. Mary Gove, a 
believer in mesmerism, Swedenborg, phrenology, and homeopathy, described the 
place as follows as it appeared to her in the summer of 1846 : “There was an 
acre or two of greensward, fenced in about the house, as smooth as velvet and 
as clean as the best carpet. There were some grand old cherry-trees in the 
yard, that threw a massive shade around them. The house had three rooms — 
a kitchen, a sitting-room, and a bed-chamber over the sitting-room. There was 
a piazza m front of the house that was a lovely place to sit in in summer, with 
the shade of cherry-trees before it. There was no cultivation, no flowers — 
nothing but the smooth greensward and the majestic trees. . .” 

The same visitor gave thumbnail portraits of all members of the family. 
“Poe’s voice,” she wrote, “was melody itself. He always spoke low, even in a 
violent discussion, compelling his hearers to listen if they would know his 
opinion, his facts, fancies, or philosophy, or his weird imaginings.” 

Of Virginia, she had this vivid impression: “Mrs. Poe looked very young; 
she had large black eyes, and a pearly whiteness of complexion, which was a 
perfect pallor. Her pale face, her brilliant eyes, and her raven hair gave her 
an unearthly look. One felt that she was almost a disrobed spirit, and when she 
coughed it was made certain that she was rapidly passing away.” 

And Mrs. Clemm is brought to life as follows: “She was a tall, dignified 
old lady, with a most ladylike manner, and her black dress, though old and 
much worn, looked really elegant on her. She wore a widow’s cap of the 
genuine pattern, and it suited exquisitely with her snow-white hair. Her 
features were large, and corresponded with her stature, and it seemed strange 
how such a stalwart and queenly woman could be the mother of her almost 
petite daughter . . . The mother seemed hale and strong, and appeared to be a 
sort of universal Providence for her strange children.” 

Virginia died of tuberculosis on January 30, 1847, and Poe suffered a 
severe collapse. What that death meant to him may best be seen in such of 
his poems as “Ulalume” (1847) and “Annabel Lee” (1849). But even more 
revealing than these poems is one of his letters, dated January 4, 1848, where 
her death is interpreted as a release from the havoc her long illness had 
wrought on his sensitive nature; “Six years ago, a wife, whom I loved as no 
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man ever loved before, ruptured a blood-vessel in singing. Her life was 
despaired of. I took leave of her forever & underwent all the agonies of her 
death. She recovered partially and I again hoped. At the end of a year the 
vessel broke again — I went through precisely the same scene Again in about 
a year afterward. Then again — again — again & even once again at varying 
intervals. Each time I felt all the agonies of her death — and at each accession 
of the disorder I loved her more dearly & clung to her life with more desperate 
pertinacity But I am constitutionally sensitive — -nervous m a very unusual 
degree I became insane, with long intervals of horrible sanity. During these 
fits of absolute unconsciousness I drank, God only knows how often or how 
much. As a matter of course, my enemies referred the insanity to the drink 
rather than the drink to the insanity I had indeed, nearly abandoned all hope 
of a permanent cure when I found one in the death of my wife. This I can & 
do endure as becomes a man — it was the horrible never-ending oscillation be- 
tween hope & despair which I could not longer have endured without total loss 
of reason. In the death of what was my life, then, I receive a new but — oh God 1 
how melancholy an existence ” 

During the period when he was recovering from the state of mind de- 
scribed m this letter, Poe completed his major excursion into philosophical 
speculation, Eureka. He read it as a public lecture before a small audience in 
New York in February, 1848; it appeared in book form the same year; he 
regarded it as the crowning intellectual as well as artistic achievement of his 
entire writing career. 

He also became more and more involved in his Platonic friendships with 
women admirers. Virginia had encouraged the first of these, with the poetess, 
Mrs Frances Sargent Osgood, the attractive thirty-four-year-old wife of an 
artist. Now, with Virginia gone, Poe turned to Mrs Sarah Helen Whitman, a 
widow of forty-five living in Providence, R. I., who had been publishing maga- 
zine verse since 1829 Having composed “The Poetic Principle” as a possible 
lecture, Poe delivered it at Providence before an audience of approximately 
2,000 people. Later he went to a convivial party given in his honor by some 
of the enthusiastic young men who had heard him. The aftermath was that 
his somewhat conditional engagement to be married to Mrs. Whitman was 
broken off by that lady and her mother. Poe found solace in ehivalrie devotion 
to the young matron, Mrs. Charles Richmond, and to Mrs Mane Louise Shew, 
and, finally, to the old sweetheart of his boyhood, Mrs. Sarah Royster Shelton, 
now a well-to-do wfidow. 

In 1849, when he visited Richmond to raise money for the magazine 
which he still dreamed of establishing and which he now desired to call The 
Stylus , Mrs. Shelton heard him deliver his lecture on “The Poetic Principle.” 
In a letter which he persuaded her to write to Mrs. Clemm, she described 
the lecture as “very beautiful” and said Poe had “quite a full, and very fash- 
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ionable audience . After repeating this lecture by request and concluding 
it as before with a reading of “The Raven/’ Poe intended to go to Philadelphia. 
He was then to proceed to New York City and to send for Mrs Clemm to meet 
him there. According to Mrs. Shelton, whom it was his purpose to marry, he 
took leave of her on the evening of September 26. “He was very sad, and 
complained of being quite sick,” she told Mrs. Clemm “I felt his pulse, and 
found he had considerable fever, and did not think it probable he would be 
able to start the next morning (Thursday) as he anticipated I felt so wretched 
about him all that night, that I went up early the next morning to inquire 
after him, when, much to my regret, he had left in the boat for Baltimore.” 

October 3 was election day in Baltimore. On that day one Joe Walker, a 
compositor on the Baltimore Sun, found a man lying in a semi-conscious con- 
dition outside Ryan’s Fourth Ward polling place. Walker got out of him that 
his name was Edgar A. Poe and that he knew a Dr. Snodgrass, who lived not 
far away. Walker dispatched a message to the doctor, and about five o’clock 
that afternoon Snodgrass and one of Poe’s relatives took Poe to the Washington 
College Hospital. He was completely unconscious, and when he recovered fell 
into a delirium which lasted until Saturday night. Then he began to cry out, 
“Reynolds! Reynolds * Reynolds 1 ” He was apparently thinking of a J. N. 
Reynolds, of New York, famous in that day as an advocate and prime mover of 
an expedition to the South Pole. 

In a review in Graham’s in 1843 Poe had paid eloquent tribute to Reynolds 
and his expedition. In Arthur Gordon Pym, where the hero sails strange seas, 
he had borrowed material from Reynolds. In “MS. Found m a Bottle,” the story 
which had launched Poe into literary journalism, he had written: “It is evident 
that we are hurrying onward to some exciting knowledge — some never to be 
imparted secret, whose attainment is destruction. Perhaps this current leads to 
the South Pole itself.” Was that the reason Poe ciued, “Reynolds! Reynolds f 
Reynolds ? ” — that night in the Baltimore hospital— before with a muttered “God 
help my poor soul!” he died Sunday morning, October 7, 1849? 

Such, at least, is the way the poetic imagination sometimes works, as John 
Livingston Lowes has shown in his unusual book on Samuel Taylor Coleridge, 
The Rood to Xanadu . 


V 


One of the values in studying Poe is that his achievement plays havoc 
with the pet distinctions that are often made between criticism and creation, 
classicism and romanticism. His critical and creative ability claim equal recog- 
nition. His criticism helps explain both his poetry and fiction, and vice versa. 
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In all phases of his work, imagination and reason collaborate in so curious and 
complex a fashion that at one moment he seems to be a classically minded 
romanticist, at another a romantically inclined classicist, if these terms are to be 
credited with any real meaning. 

From his critical writing, for example, which included over 400 separate 
pieces, mostly book reviews and notices, may be drawn an aesthetics that com- 
bines the spirit of Aristotle with the spirit of Coleridge. In many of his poems 
there exists a peculiar contrast or tension between their rationally predicated 
structure and total effect, on the one hand, and their weirdly imaginative sub- 
ject-matter and imagery, on the other, or in the clarity and economy of their 
wording versus the vague nadirs and zeniths of their emotive overtones, as 
they aspire or expire, in Walter Pater’s phrase, toward “the condition of music.” 
His arabesque tales have their moments of the Gothic sublime*, his grotesque 
tales reflect a sometimes Yoltairean sense of the ridiculous. In the resourceful 
personality of his detective, Dupin, as in the bewildering pages of Eureka , 
may be said to meet and blend the poet, the scientist, and the mathematician. 

Today the most readable of Poe’s critical pieces are those in which he 
formulates, as well as applies, his theory of poetry and his theory of the short 
story. 

His conception of what a good poem should be is set forth most fully 
in his lecture, “The Poetic Principle.” Although not written until near the 
end of his life and first published posthumously, this lecture contains substan- 
tially some of the same views he had expressed in his earliest discussion of poetry, 

the “Letter to B ,” which serves as preface to the 1831 edition of his Poems . 

His views can best be understood as a reaction against vogues in poetry and 
poetic taste in the America of the first decades of the 19th Century. 

Milton’s Paradise Lost was widely read and admired. More recent long 
poems such as Joel Barlow’s The Golumbiad (1807) and Robert Pollok’s The 
Course of Time (1827) commanded an audience. Criticism, both native and 
imported, spoke reverently of “sustained effort” as if it were one of the qualities 
a poem must display in order to deserve the highest praise. To Poe these were 
all manifestations of the same vogue, 'tfo show his detestation of it, he labeled it 
“the epic mania.” 

Sentimentalism and humanitarianism were potent forces in America, where 
they had become the emotional and ideological overflow and undercurrent of 
triumphant democracy, under the auspices of “New Light” religion. Popularized 
by enthusiastic advocates of progress, science was making headway in the land. 
Philosophy responded variously to the encroachments of science. The impact 
of sentimentalism, humanitarianism, science, and revitalized philosophy on 
the literature of the day was not by any means confined to prose. These forces 
invaded poetry in the form of emphasis on Duty and Truth; they led critics 
to insist that instruction, the communication of an inspiring moral, or “message,” 
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or “metre-making argument/’ was the real end and glory of a poem. To Poe, 
here was another vogue that needed some kind of counterblast. To convey his 
censure of it, he termed it “the heresy of the Didactic.” 

To combat “the epic mania,” he advanced his striking dicta as to the proper 
length of a poem. To combat “the heresy of the Didactic,” he developed his 
doctrine of the poem written to subserve but one main end — “the Human 
Aspiration for Supernal Beauty.” The meaning of Supernal Beauty, its necessary 
connection with a “certain taint of sadness,” the only relationship it can have 
to “the incitements of Passion, or the precepts of Duty, or even the lessons of 
Truth” m a poem’s complex unity of effect — these are the matters he seeks to 
clarify. 

Poe’s “The Philosophy of Composition,” telling how he wrote “The Raven,” 
is valuable for its unorthodox version of the creative process. Instead of being 
inspired to communicate the nature and meaning of a compelling personal 
experience, Poe set out deliberately, he insists, to achieve an effect, and worked 
toward it as caleulatingly as an engineer works out the construction of a bridge. 
Although Poe may have rationalized away the complexity of the actual process 
by which “The Raven” was written and may have underrated the role of his 
“unconscious” and its symbol-making, his analysis has the merits of debunking 
excessive emphasis on the inspirational passivity of the creative process and 
directing needed attention to the poet as an intelligent craftsman rather than 
an enraptured seer. 

Before Poe the short story had flourished for decades in the American 
magazines, and most of its varieties had been either foreshadowed or actually 
developed. What was lacking was an adequate theory of the form that would 
define its end and scope and provide its practitioners w T ith a better notion of 
how its artistry might be improved. In two reviews or notices of Hawthorne’s 
Twice-Told Tale*> in Graft ami 9 $ for April and May, 1842, Poe took time out 
to expound such a theory. In contmentmg on proper length and on unity of effect 
in the short story, he applies to it two of the ideas that distinguish his theory 
of poetry, hut shows wherein the range of effects in the prose tale is broader 
than in the poem. His other principles^— originality, economy of means, and 
structural logic — were designed to correct the stereotyped themes and treatment, 
the excess verbiage, the sprawling lack of narrative symmetry which charac- 
terized the usual product of the magazines but which were so conspicuously 
transcended in the inimitable practice of Hawthorne. 

To put a characteristic poem by Poe alongside one by Emerson or Whitman 
U a most illuminating exercise. Both Poe’s “To Helen” and Emerson’s “Each 
and AH” are concerned with the subject of Beauty, hut whereas Emerson 
develops the subject by presenting an interlinked set of aphoristic truths with 
illustrative material and ends with his personal experience of a supreme truth, 
Poe, from the first line to the last, is giving the reader a direct experience of 
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Beauty. Poe’s “The City in the Sea” and Whitman’s “Crossing Brooklyn Ferry” 
are both poems that have to do with a city and with water, with death and with 
immortality, but whereas Whitman is investing observed actuality with meaning, 
Poe conveys his meaning through suspension of our disbelief in a weird domain 
that lies beyond reality and is in process of symbolical convulsion. 

Perspectives quite as valuable may be gained when a characteristic story 
by Poe is read in connection with one, say, by Hawthorne, or by Hemingway. 
Both Poes “The Masque of the Red Death” and Hawthorne’s “The Maypole of 
Merry Mount” are stories about masqueraders making merry before tlieir doom 
overtakes them, but whereas Hawthorne is dramatizing an anecdote out of the 
history of New England for the purpose of evaluating two opposed ethical 
philosophies and of allegorizing life’s dualism of jollity and gloom, Poe is pri- 
marily concerned with creating an effect of horror in the reader by first building 
up an exotic setting of ominous contrasts and then contriving a single shat- 
tering climactic episode. Poe’s “The Cask of Amontillado” and Hemingway’s 
“The Killers” are both stories of revenge, but whereas Hemingway’s is “a slice 
of life” from the roaring 1920’s, underscoring for us the decadence of a gangster- 
infested society, Poe’s story unfolds, step by step, the execution of a perfect 
crime in a designed and dateless “scene” out of the Italy of melodrama with 
no discoverable social criticism m his mordant ironies 

It would be a mistake, however, to conclude from such comparative study 
that Poe is primarily a technician who makes few intellectual demands on his 
readers, that his art at its best was never rooted in real experience and has 
little to offer in the way of a criticism of life. Eureka, wherein he seeks to 
unravel the “plot of God,” makes intellectual demands of the severest kind upon 
its readers. Some of the concepts discussed in Eureka are assumed or implied 
or explicitly present in his poems and tales. Brooding over these concepts — often 
under the stimulus of incidents in his actual life — constituted the very real 
experience in which much of his art was rooted. There is implicit criticism 
of life in many of his most impressionistic poems and tales in that they leave 
the reader speculating on some of the fundamental problems of existence and 
of the self. The dualism which Poe seeks to resolve in Eureka — the dualism of 
unity versus diffusion, of the One and the Many — appears m much of his poetry 
as a contrast between two worlds — on the one hand, the world of order, per- 
manence, perfection, timelessness, immortality, spirit; on the other, that of 
disorder, change, imperfection, time, death, matter. The subtle relations of 
spirit and matter, of soul and body, are involved in some of his greatest stories, 
such as “Ligeia” and “The Fall of the House of Usher.” In the preface to the 
first collected edition of his tales, he thus refuted the charge that he was 
merely an imitator of the kind of “Germanism” associated with the Gothic 
romance: “If in many of my productions terror has been the thesis, I maintain 
that terror is not of Germany but of the soul — .” 
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VI 

Three of Poe’s tales of ratiocination — “The Murders in the Rue Morgue” 
(1841), “The Mystery of Marie Roget” (1842-3), and “The Purloined Letter” 
(1844)- — had the distinction of establishing the detective story as a genre oi 
modern fiction and anticipating the main patterns and devices which have 
marked its later evolution by a host of writers, from Conan Doyle and Anna 
Katharine Green to Agatha Christie, Dashiell Hammett, and Raymond Chand- 
ler. There had been puzzle and mystery tales long before Poe, of course, but 
the story making use of a “detective” had not been invented, for the simple 
reason that there were as yet no “detectives” in actuality. In the early 1800’s 
the “detective” came into existence when the police systems of cities such as 
Pans and London developed departments of criminal investigation. Memoirs 
of men in these departments were soon published Poe happened to read those 
of Francois Eugene Vidocq, of the Paris Siirete, issued in 1829. They inspired 
him to create his detective, Auguste Dupin, who is the master mind of all these 
stories. Each has its setting in Paris, although “The Mystery of Marie Roget” 
was based on an actual New York murder case, that of Mary Cecilia Rogers, 
in July, 1841. One of the foremost modern connoisseurs of the detective story, 
Howard Haycraft, who has written its history in Murder for Pleasure, ranks 
“The Purloined Letter” as the best of Poe’s three originals. There is consid- 
erable likelihood that Poe’s review of Dickens’ Barnaby Pudge in Graham's 
for February, 1842, influenced Dickens’ intentions in The Mystery of Edwin 
Brood , which would undoubtedly be one of the world’s great detective stories 
had its author lived to finish it. 

Most of Poe’s earliest stories — those produced at Baltimore between 1831 
and 1835 — were originally done in a spirit of satirical burlesque. To be entitled 
Tales of the Folio Club, they were at first eleven in number, but were probably 
increased to sixteen. Each was conceived as the contribution of a member of 
this fictitious Club and was intended to parody either a well-known author or a 
literary clique or fad. Mr. Snap, the president of the Folio Club, was formerly 
in the service of the Down-East Review. Messrs. Convolvulus Gondola, De 
Rerum Natura, Solomon Seadrift, Horribile Dictu, Blackwood Blackwood, Rouge- 
et-Noir, and Chronologos Chronology were among the narrators. As a group of 
satirical burlesques, however, Poe was unable to get his Tales of the Folio Club 
accepted for publication. Consequently he toned them down, offered them to 
magazines separately as seriously conceived tales, and scored his first successes. 
What is important to realize is that, from the outset, satirical burlesque was 
as strong a motif in his writing of fiction as was the creating of horror or 
terror. One is reminded of Henry Fielding, Jane Austen, and Thackeray, 
all of whom got interested in serious fiction after parodying the popular fiction 
of their day. In their case, the critical spirit, which was, so to speak, the 
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animus of their first work, persisted m all they did. Poe, too, never lost his 
original motivation. From time to time he returned to the satirical sketch and 
strove for humor as one of the effects possible in the prose tale. Even in his 
most serious work, Eureka , the satirical and humorous Poe is very much in 
evidence in the opening pages. “The Literary Life of Thingum Bob, Esq.” 
(1844) and “Some Words with a Mummy” (1845) represent the range of Poe’s 
humor and satire while in the prime of his powers. In the latter piece, Poe’s 
attitude toward democracy should not occasion surprise. In common with 
H. H. Brackenridge, James Fenimore Cooper, and many other good Americans 
before the Civil War, Poe feared lest the democratic principle of majority rule 
might lead to a tyranny of “the rascall many,” under which the rights of the 
individual and of minorities would not be respected. Such distrust of one of 
the aspects of democracy is as old as Plato’s Republic. 

VII 

No writer ever made a greater mistake in choosing a literary executor 
than did Poe. The Reverend Rufus W. Griswold, whom Poe requested to act 
in this capacity, was at that time the leading anthologist of American poetry. 
He was also an arch Philistine. He saw to it that an edition of Poe’s works 
was ready shortly after his death, but he used Poe, in his memoir to this edition 
and elsewhere, as an awful object lesson to point the evils of intemperance. 
Not only did Griswold exaggerate Poe’s vices, but he also invented some for him. 
Thus did the spirit of moralistic reform, one of the tendencies that Poe de- 
plored and that was to continue running rampant in the decade after his 
death, seize upon him and, by distorting his character as a man, cast a shadow 
over his reputation as a writer. 

From out that shadow, however, there was little danger that Poe would be 
lifted nevermore * George Graham, his former employer, and Sarah Helen Whit- 
man, who had loved him, came forward in his defense. Charles Baudelaire, who 
in 1848 became the first of Poe’s French translators, took Griswold to task. 
Modern Poe scholarship and criticism, under the leadership of Killis Campbell, 
James Southall Wilson, and Arthur Hobson Quinn, have gone a long way toward 
resurrecting the real Poe and doing justice to his mind and art. 

Perhaps Professor Quinn has most effectively described the outcome : “His 
fame is now secure. The America in which he could find no adequate reward 
treasures every word he wrote, and in every city in which he lived, except the 
city of his birth, stands a lasting memorial to him. He has become a world 
artist and through the translations of his writings he speaks today to every 
civilized country. He has won this wide recognition by no persistent clamor 
of a cult, but by the royal right of preeminence. For today, nearly a hundred 
years since his death, he remains not only the one American, but also the one 
writer in the English language^ who was at once foremost in criticism, supreme 
in fiction, and in poetry destined to be immortal.” 
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[The most authoritative biography is Arthur Hobson Quinn’s Edgar Allan 
Poe. A Critical Biography (New York, 1941) Others are Hervey Allen’s Israfel 
(New York, 1926; , Mary E. Phillips’ Edgar Allan Poe , the Man (Philadelphia, 
1926), James A Harrison’s Life and Letters of Edgar Allan Poe (New York, 
1903) and George E. Woodberry’s The Life of Edgar Allan Poe (Boston, 1909), 
each in two volumes, although Israfel is available m a one-volume edition, 
revised 1934. Killis Campbell’s The Mind of Poe (Cambridge, 1933) is one of 
the most important contributions to Poe scholarship. Stimulating essays on 
various aspects of Poe’s work are to be found in Paul Elmer More’s Shelburne 
Essays: First Series (Boston, 1904) and The Demon of the Absolute (Princeton, 
1928); James Southall "Wilson’s edition of Tales of Edgar Allan Poe (New 
York, 1927) in Modern Student’s Library; Arthur Hobson Quinn’s edition of 
The Complete Poems and Stories of Edgar Allan Poe with Selections from His 
Critical Writings , in two volumes, New York, 1946, Margaret Alterton’s and 
Hardin Craig’s Poe (New York, 1935) in American Writers Series; Norman 
Foerster’s American Criticism (Boston, 1928) ; and H. W. Wells’ The American 
Way of Poetry (New York, 1943). A destructive critique of Poe is included in 
Ivor Winters’ Maule’s Curse (Norfolk, Conn., 1938). F. 0. Matthiessen’s re- 
evaluation of Poe for the forthcoming The Literary History of the United 
States has been printed in The Sewanee Review , LIV (Spring, 1946) 175-205. 
For variations in the texts of Poe’s poems, consult Killis Campbell’s edition of 
The Poems of Edgar Allan Poe (Boston, 1917).] 


SONNET — TO SCIENCE 
[1829] 

Science! true daughter of Old Time thou 
art! 

Who alterest all things with thy peering 
eyes. 

Why preyest thou thus upon the poet’s 
heart, 

Vulture, whose wings are dull realities? 

How should he love thee? or how deem 
thee wise, 5 

Who wouidst not leave him in his wander- 
ing 

To seek for treasure in the jewelled skies, 

Albeit he soared with an undaunted wing? 

Hast thou not dragged Diana from her 
car? 

And driven the Hamadryad from the 
' ' wood 10 

To- seek a shelter in some happier star? 


Hast thou not torn the Naiad from her 
flood, 

The Elfin from the green grass, and from 
me 

The summer dream beneath the tamarind 
tree? 

TO HELEN 
[1831] 

Helen, thy beauty is to me 
Like those Nicean 1 barks of yore, 

That gently, o’er a perfumed sea, 

The weary, way-worn wanderer bore 
To bis own native shore. 5 

On desperate seas long wont to roam, 
Thy hyacinth hair, thy classic face, 

Thy Naiad airs have brought me home 


1 This adjective, used primarily for its 
sound, was probably suggested by the 
journey of the poet Catullus to Nicasa. 



THE CITY IN THE SEA 


To the glory that was Greece, 

And the grandeur that was Rome. 10 

Lo! in yon brilliant wmdow-mche 
How statue-like I see thee stand, 

The agate lamp within thy hand! 

Ah, Psyche, from the regions which 
Are Holy-Land! 15 

LENORE 

[1831] 

Ah, broken is the golden bowl! the spirit 
flown forever! 

Let the bell toll! — a saintly soul floats on 
the Stygian river; 

And, Guy De Yere, hast thou no tear?—* 
weep now or never more! 

See! on yon drear and rigid bier low lies 
thy love, Lenore! 

Come ! let the burial rite be read — the 
funeral song be sung! — 5 

An anthem for the queenliest dead that' 
ever died so young — 

A dirge for her the doubly dead in that 
she died so young. 

“Wretches! ye loved her for her wealth 
and hated her for her pride, 

And when she fell in feeble health, ye 
blessed her — that she died ! 

How shall the ritual, then, be read — the 
requiem how be sung 10 

By you — by yours, the evil eye, — by yours, 
the slanderous tongue 
That did to death the innocence that died, 
and died so young V 1 

Peccavimus; 2 but rave not thus ! and let a 
Sabbath song 

Go up to God so solemnly the dead may 
feel no wrong ! 

The sweet Lenore hath “gone before,” with 
Hope, that flew beside, 15 

Leaving thee wild for the dear child that 
should have been thy bride — 

For her, the fair and debonair, that nov? 
so lowly lies, 

The life upon her yellow hair but not 
within her eyes — 
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The life still there, upon her hair — the 
death upon her eyes. 

“Avaunt! to-night my heart is light. No 
dirge will I upraise, 20 

But waft the angel on her flight with a 
Paean of old days! 

Let no bell toll, then, — lest her soul, amid 
its hallowed mirth, 

Should catch the note, as it doth float — 
up from the damned Earth! 

To friends above, from fiends below, the 
indignant ghost is riven — 

From Hell unto a high estate far up 
within the Heaven — * 25 

From grief and groan, to a golden throne, 
beside the King of Heaven.” 

THE CITY IN THE SEA 
[1831] 

Lo! Death has reared himself a throne 
In a strange city lying alone 
Far down within the dim West, 

Where the good and the bad and the 
worst and the best 

Have gone to their eternal rest. 5 

There shrines and palaces and towers 
(Time-eaten towers that tremble not!) 
Resemble nothing that is ours. 

Around, by lifting winds forgot, 
Resignedly beneath the sky 10 

The melancholy waters lie. 

No rays from the holy heaven come down 
On the long night-time of that town; 
But light from out the lurid sea 
Streams up the turrets silently — 15 

Gleams up the pinnacles far and free — 
Up domes — up spires — up kingly halls — 
Up fanes — up Babylon-like walls — 

Up shadowy long-forgotten bowers 

Of sculptured ivy and stone flowers — 20 

Up many and many a marvellous shrine 

Whose wreathed friezes intertwine 

The viol, the violet, and the vine. 

Resignedly beneath the sky 

The melancholy waters lie. 25 


2 We have sinned. 
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So blend the turrets and shadows there 
That all seem pendulous in air, 

While from a proud tower in the town 
Death looks gigantically down. 

There open fanes and gaping graves 30 
Yawn level with the luminous waves; 

But not the riches there that lie 
In each idol’s diamond eye — 

Not the gaily- jewelled dead 

Tempt the waters from their bed; 35 

For no ripples curl, alas! 

Along that wilderness of glass — 

No swellings tell that winds may be 
Upon some far-off happier sea — 

No heavmgs hint that winds have been 40 
On seas less hideously serene. 

But lo, a stir is in the air! 

The wave — there is a movement there 1 
As if the towers had thrust aside, 

In slightly sinking, the dull tide — 45 

As if their tops had feebly given 
A void within the filmy Heaven. 

The waves have now a redder glow — 

The hours are breathing famt and low — 
And when, amid no earthly moans, 50 
Down, down that town shall settle hence, 
Hell, rising from a thousand thrones, 
Shall do it reverence. 


THE SLEEPER 
[1831] 

At midnight, in the month of June, 

I stand beneath the mystic moon. 

An opiate vapour, dewy, dim, 

Exhales from out her golden rim, 

And, softly dripping, drop by drop, 5 
Upon the quiet mountain-top, 

Steals drowsily and musically 
Into the universal valley. 

The rosemary nods upon the grave; 

The lily lolis upon the wave; 10 

Wrapping the fog about its breast, 

The ruin moulders into rest; 

Looking like Lethe, see! the lake 
A conscious slumber seems to take, 


And would not, for the world, awake. 15 
All Beauty sleeps!— and lo! where lies 
(Her casement open to the skies) 

Irene, with her Destinies! 

O lady bright! can it be right — 

This window open to the night? 20 

The wanton airs, from the tree-top, 
Laughingly through the lattice drop — 
The bodiless airs, a wizard rout, 

Flit through thy chamber m and out, 

And wave the curtain canopy 25 

So fitfully — so fearfully — 

Above the closed and fringed lid 
’Neath which thy slumb’nng soul lies hid, 
That, o’er the floor and down the wall, 
Like ghosts the shadows rise and fall! 30 

0 lady dear, hast thou no fear? 

Why and what art thou dreaming here? 
Sure thou art come o’er far-off seas, 

A wonder to these garden trees! 

Strange is thy pallor ! strange thy dress ! 35 
Strange, above all, thy length of tress, 
And this all solemn silentness! 

The lady sleeps! Oh, may her sleep, 

Which is enduring, so be deep! 

Heaven have her in its sacred keep! 40 
This chamber changed for one more holy, 
This bed for one more melancholy, 

1 pray to God that she may lie 
Forever with unopened eye, 

While the dim sheeted ghosts go by! 45 

My love, she sleeps! Oh, may her sleep, 

As it is lasting, so be deep! 

Soft may the worms about her creep! 
Far m the forest, dim and old, 

For her may some tall vault unfold— 50 
Some vault that oft hath flung its black 
And winged panels fluttering back, 
Triumphant, o’er the crested palls, 

Of her grand family funerals— 

Some sepulchre, remote, alone, 55 

Against whose portal she hath thrown, 

In childhood, many an idle stone — 

Some tomb from out whose sounding door 
She ne’er shall force an echo more, 
Thrilling to think, poor child of sin! 60 
It was the dead who groaned within ! 
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ISRAFEL 

[1831] 

In Heaven a spirit doth dwell 
“Whose heart-strings are a lute;” 

None sing so wildly well 
As the angel Israfel, 

And the giddy stars (so legends tell), 5 
Ceasing their hymns, attend the spell 
Of his voice, all mute. 3 

Tottering above 
In her highest noon, 

The enamoured moon 10 

Blushes with love, 

While, to listen, the red levin 
(With the rapid Pleiads, even, 

Which were seven) 

Pauses m Heaven. 15 

And they say (the starry choir 
And the other listening things) 

That Israfeli’s fire 
Is owing to that lyre 
By which he sits and sings — 20 

The trembling living wire 
Of those unusual strings. 

But the skies that angel trod, 

Where deep thoughts are a duty — 
Where Love’s a grown-up God— 25 

Where the Houri glances are 
Imbued with all the beauty 
Which we worship in a star. 

Therefore thou art not wrong, 

Israfeli, who despisest 30 

An unimpassioned song; 

To thee the laurels belong, 

Best bard, because the wisest! 

Merrily live, and long! 

The ecstasies above 35 

With thy burning measures suit — 

Thy grief, thy joy, thy hate, thy love, 
With the fervour of thy lute — 

Well may the stars be mute! 

Yes, Heaven is thine; but this 40 

Is a world of sweets and sours; 


Our flowers are merely- — flowers, 

And the shadow of thy perfect bliss 
Is the sunshine of ours. 

If I could dwell 45 

Where Israfel 

Hath dwelt, and he where I, 

He might not sing so wildly well 
A mortal melody, 

While a bolder note than this might 
swell 50 

Prom my lyre within the sky. 


THE COLISEUM 
[1845 (1833)] 

Type of the antique Rome ! Rich reliquary 
Of lofty contemplation left to Time 
By buried centuries of pomp and power! 
At length — at length — after so many days 
Of weary pilgrimage and burning thirst 5 
(Thirst for the springs of lore that in 
thee lie,) 

I kneel, an altered and an humble man, 
Amid thy shadows, and so drink within 
My very soul thy grandeur, gloom, and 
glory! 

Vastness ! and Age ! and Memories of 
Eld! 10 

Silence! and Desolation! and dim Night 1 
I feel ye now — I feel ye in your strength — 
O spells more sure than e’er Judaean king 
Taught in the gardens of Gethsemane! 

0 charms more potent than the rapt 
Chaldee 15 

Ever drew down from out the quiet stars ! 4 
Here, where a hero fell, a column falls! 
Here, where the mimic eagle glared in 
gold, 

A midnight vigil holds the swarthy bat! 
Here, where the dames of Rome their 
gilded hair 20 


3 The angel Israfel is mentioned in the 
Koran; the quoted line has been traced 
to Thomas Moore’s Lalla Rookh and Pierre 
Jean de Beranger’s “Le Refus.” 

4 The references are to Christ and to 
Chaldean astrology. 
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Waved to the wind, now wave the reed and 
thistle ! 

Here, where on golden throne the monarch 
lolled, 

Glides, spectre-like, unto his marble home, 
Lit by the wan light of the horned moon, 
The swift and silent lizard of the stones ! 25 

But stay! these walls — these ivy-clad ar- 
cades — 

These mouldering plinths — these sad and 
blackened shafts — 

These vague entablatures — this crumbling 
frieze — 

These shattered cornices — this wreck — this 
ruin — 

These stones — alas! these gray stones — are 
they all — 30 

All of the famed, and the colossal left 
By the corrosive Hours to Pate and me? 

“Not all” — the Echoes answer me — “not 
all! 

Prophetic sounds and loud, arise forever 
Prom us, and from all Ruin, unto the 
wise, 35 

As melody from Memnon to the Sun. 5 
We rule the hearts of mightiest men — we 
rule 

With a despotic sway all giant minds. 
We are not impotent — we pallid stones. 
Not all our power is gone — not all our 
fame — 40 

Not all the magic of our* high renown — 
Not all the wonder that encircles us — 
Not all the mysteries that in us lie — 

Not all the memories that hang upon 
And cling around about us as a garment, 45 
Clothing us in a robe of more than glory.” 


TO ONE IN PARADISE 
[1845 (1834)] 

Thou wast all that to me, love, # 

For which my soul did pine — 

A green isle in the sea, love, 

A fountain and a shrine, 

All wreathed with fairy fruits and flow- 
ers, 5 


And all the flowers were mine. 

Ah, dream too bright to last! 

Ah, starry Hope! that didst arise 
But to be overcast! 

A voice from out the Future cries, 10 
“On! on!” — but o’er the Past 

(Dim gulf!) my spirit hovering lies 
Mute, motionless, aghast! 

For, alas! alas! with me 
The light of Life is o’er! 15 

No more — no more — no more — * 

(Such language holds the solemn sea 
To the sands upon the shore) 

Shall bloom the thunder-blasted tree, 

Or the stricken eagle soar! 20 

And all my days are trances, 

And all my mghtly dreams 
Are where thy dark eye glances, 

And where thy footstep gleams — 

In what ethereal dances, 25 

By what eternal streams. 

THE RAVEN 
[1845] 

Once upon a midnight dreary, while I 
pondered, weak and weary, 

Over many a quaint and curious volume 
of forgotten lore, 

While I nodded, nearly napping, suddenly 
there came a tapping, 

As of some one gently rapping, rapping 
at my chamber door. 

“ ’Tis some' visiter,” I muttered, “tapping 
at my chamber door — 5 

Only this, and nothing more.” 

Ah, distinctly I remember it was in the 
bleak December, 

And each separate dying, ember wrought 
its ghost upon the floor. 

Eagerly I wished the morrow ; — vainly I 
had sought to borrow 

5 At Thebes, the statue of Amenhotep 
III, whom the Greeks called Memnon, was 
supposed to give forth musical sounds 
when touched by the sun’s first rays. 
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From my books surcease of sorrow — sor- 
row for the lost Lenore — 10 

For the rare and radiant maiden whom the 
angels name Lenore — 

Nameless here for evermore. 

And the silken, sad, uncertain rustling of 
each purple curtain 

Thrilled me — filled me with fantastic ter- 
rors never felt before; 

So that now, to still the beating of my 
heart, I stood repeating, 15 

“ ’Tis some visiter entreating entrance at 
my chamber door — 

Some late visiter entreating entrance at 
my chamber door; — 

This it is and nothing more.” 

Presently my soul grew stronger; hesitat- 
ing then no longer, 

“Sir,” said I, “or Madam, truly your for- 
giveness I implore ; 20 

But the fact is I was napping, and so 
gently you came rapping, 

And so faintly you came tapping, tapping 
at my chamber door, 

That I scarce was sure I heard you” — 
here I opened wide the door; — 
Darkness there, and nothing more. 

Deep into that darkness peering, long I 
stood there wondering, fearing, 25 

Doubting, dreaming dreams no mortal ever 
dared to dream before; 

But the silence was unbroken, and the still- 
ness gave no token, 

And the only word there spoken was the 
whispered word, “Lenore!” 

This I whispered, and an echo murmured 
back the word, “Lenore!” 

Merely this and nothing more. 

Back into the chamber turning, all my soul 
within me burning, 

Soon I heard again a tapping somewhat 
louder than before. 

“Surely,” said I, “surely that is something 
at my window lattice; 

Let me see, then, what thereat is, and this 
mystery explore — 


Let my heart be still a moment and this 
mystery explore ; — 35 

’Tis the wind and nothing more!” 

Open here I flung the shutter, when, with 
many a flirt and flutter, 

In there stepped a stately raven of the 
saintly days of yore; 

Not the least obeisance made he, not an 
instant stopped or stayed he; 

But, with mien of lord or lady, perched 
above my chamber door — 40 

Perched upon a bust of Pallas just above 
my chamber door — 

Perched, and sat, and nothing more. 

Then this ebony bird beguiling my sad 
fancy into smiling, 

By the grave and stern decorum of the 
countenance it wore, 

“Though thy crest be shorn and shaven, 
thou,” I said, “art sure no craven, 45 
Ghastly grim and ancient raven wandering 
from the Nightly shore — 

Tell me what thy lordly name is on the 
Night’s Plutonian shore!” 

Quoth the raven, “Nevermore.” 

Much I marveled this ungainly fowl to 
hear discourse so plainly, 

Though its answer little meaning — little 
relevancy bore ; 50 

For we cannot help agreeing that no living 
human being 

Ever yet was blessed with seemg bird 
above his chamber door — 

Bird or beast upon the sculptured bust 
above his chamber door, 

With such name as “Nevermore.” 

But the raven, sitting lonely on the placid 
bust, spoke only 55 

That one word, as if his soul in that one 
word he did outpour. 

Nothing farther then he uttered — not a 
feather then he fluttered — 

Till I scarcely more than muttered, “Other 
’ friends have flown before — 

On the morrow he will leave me, as my 
hopes have flown before.” 

Then the bird said, “Nevermore.” 60 
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Startled at the stillness broken by reply 
so aptly spoken, 

“Doubtless,” said I, “what it utters is its 
only stock and store 
Caught from some unhappy master whom 
unmerciful Disaster 

Followed fast and followed faster till his 
songs one burden bore — 

Till the dirges of his Hope that melan- 
choly burden bore 65 

Of ‘Never — nevermore/ ” 

But the raven still beguiling all my sad 
soul into smiling, 

Straight I wheeled a cushioned seat in 
front of bird and bust and door; 
Then, upon the velvet sinking, I betook 
myself to linking 

Fancy unto fancy, thinking what this om- 
inous bird of yore — 70 

What this grim, ungainly, ghastly, gaunt, 

and ominous bird of yore 
Meant m croaking “Nevermore.” 

This I sat engaged in guessing, but no 
syllable expressing 

To the fowl whose fiery eyes now burned 
into my bosom’s core; 

This and more I sat divining, with my 
head at ease reclining 75 

On the cushion’s velvet lining that the 
lamplight gloated o’er, 

But whose velvet violet lining with the 
lamplight gloating o’er, 

She shall press, ah, nevermore! 

Then, methought, the air grew denser, per- 
fumed from an unseen censer 
Swung by angels whose faint foot-falls 
tinkled on the tufted floor. 80 

“Wrefch,” I cried, “thy God hath lent thee 
— by these angels he hath seni thee 
Respite — respite and nepenthe from thy 
memories of Lenore! 

Quaff, oh quaff this kind nepenthe and for- 
get this lost Lenore!” 

Quoth* the raven, “Nevermore.”- 

“Prophet!” said I, “thing of evil! — prophet 
still, if bird or devil ! — 85 


Whether Tempter sent, or whether tempest 
tossed thee here ashore, 

Desolate yet all undaunted, on this desert 
land enchanted — 

On this home by Horror haunted — tell me 
truly, I implore — 

Is there — is there balm in Gilead? — tell 
me — tell me, I implore!” 

Quoth the raven, “Nevermore.” 90 

“Prophet!” said I, “thing of evil — prophet 
still, if bird or devil! 

By that Heaven that bends above us — by 
that God we both adore — 

Tell this soul with sorrow laden if, within 
the distant Aidenn, 6 

It shall clasp a sainted maiden whom the 
angels name Lenore — 

Clasp a rare and radiant maiden whom 
the angels name Lenore.” 95 

Quoth the raven, “Nevermore.” 

“Be that word our sign of parting, bird or 
fiend !” I shrieked, upstarting — 

“Get thee back into the tempest and the 
Night’s Plutonian shore! 

Leave no black plume as a token of that 
lie thy soul hath spoken! 

Leave my loneliness unbroken! — quit the 
bust above my door! 100 

Take thy beak from out my heart, and take 
thy form from off my door !” 

Quoth the raven, “Nevermore.” 

And the raven, never flitting, still is sitting, 
still is sitting 

On the pallid bust of Pallas just above my 
chamber door; 

And his eyes 'have all the seeming of a 
demon’s that is dreaming, 105 

And the lamplight o’er him streaming 
throws his shadow on the floor; 7 


6 Poe’s spelling of Eden for the rhyme. 

7 Poe explains in one of his letters : 
“My conception was that of the bracket 
candelabrum affixed against the wall, high 
up above the door and bust, as is often 
seen in the English palaces, and even in 
some of the better houses of New York.” 
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And my soul from out that shadow that 
lies floating on the floor 
Shall be lifted — nevermore! 

ULALUME — A BALLAD 
[1850 (1847)] 

The skies they were ashen and sober; 

The leaves they were crisped and sere — 
The leaves they were withering and sere; 
It was night m the lonesome October 
Of my most immemorial year; 5 

It was hard by the dim lake of Auber, 

In the misty mid region of Weir — 

It was down by the dank tarn of Auber, 
In the ghoul-haunted woodland of Weir. 8 

Here once, through an alley Titanic, 10 
Of cypress, I roamed with my Soul — 

Of cypress, with Psyche, my Soul. 
These were days when my heart was vol- 
canic 

As the scoriae rivers that roll — 

As the lavas that restlessly roll 15 
Their sulphurous currents down Yaanek 9 
In the ultimate climes of the Pole — 

That groan as they roll down Mount 
Yaanek 

In the realms of the boreal pole. 

Our talk had been serious and sober, 20 
But our thoughts they were palsied and 
sere — 

Our memories were treacherous and 
sere — 

For we knew not the month was October, 
And we marked not the night of the 
year — 

(Ah, night of all nights in the year!) 25 
We noted not the dim lake of Auber — 
(Though once we had journeyed down 
here) — 

Remembered not the dank tarn of Auber, 
Nor the ghoul-haunted woodland of 
Weir. 

And now, as the night was senescent 30 
And star-dials pointed to morn — 

As the star-dials hinted of mom — 

At the end c>f our path a liquescent 
And nebulous lustre was horn, 


Out of which a miraculous crescent 35 
Arose with a duplicate horn — 

Astarte’s bediamonded crescent 
Distinct with its duplicate horn. 10 

And I said — “She is warmer than Dian: 
She rolls through an ether of sighs — 40 
She revels in a region of sighs; 

She has seen that the tears are not dry on 
These cheeks, where the worm never dies, 
And has come past the stars of the Lion 11 
To point us the path to the skies — 45 
To the Lethean peace of the skies — 
Come up, in despite of the Lion, 

To shine on us with her bright eyes — 
Come up through the lair of the Lion, 
With love in her luminous eyes.” 50 

But Psyche, uplifting her finger, 

Said — “Sadly this star I mistrust — 

Her pallor I strangely mistrust: — 

Oh, hasten! — oh, let us not linger! 

Oh, fly! — let us fly! — for we must.” 55 
In terror she spoke, letting sink her 
Wings till they trailed m the dust — 

In agony sobbed, letting sink her 
Plumes till they trailed m the dust — 
Till they sorrowfully trailed in the 
dust. 60 

I replied — “This is nothing but dreaming: 
Let us on by this tremulous light! 

Let us bathe in this crystalline light! 

Its Sibyllie splendor is beaming 

With Hope and in Beauty to-night: — 65 
See! — it flickers up the sky through the 
mght! 

Ah, we safely may trust to its gleaming, 
And be sure it will lead us aright — 
We safely may trust to a gleaming 
That cannot but guide us aright, 70 
Since it flickers up to Heaven through 
the night.” 

8 Imaginary geography. 

9 More imaginary geography. 

10 Astarte, the Phrygian moon goddess, 
as a symbol of voluptuous passion, is 
placed in contrast with the Greek and 
Roman moon goddess, Artemis or Diana, 
noted for her chastity. 

11 The constellation Leo. 
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Thus I pacified Psyche and kissed her, 
And tempted her out of her gloom — 
And conquered her scruples and gloom; 
And we passed to the end of the vista, 75 
But were stopped by the door of a 
tomb — 

By the door of a legended tomb; 

And I said — “What is written, sweet sister, 
On the door of this legended tomb?” 
She replied — “Ulalume — Ulalume — 80 

’Tis the vault of thy lost Ulalume!” 

Then my heart it grew ashen and sober 
As the leaves that were crisped and 
sere — 

As the leaves that were withering and 
sere, 

And I cried — “It was surely October 85 
On this very night of last year 
That I journeyed — I journeyed down 
here — 

That I brought a dread burden down 
here — 

On this night of all nights in the year, 
Ah, what demon has tempted me 
here ? 90 

Well I know, now, this dim lake of 
Auber — 

This misty mid region of Weir — 

Well I know, now, this dank tarn of Auber, 
This ghoul-haunted woodland of Weir.” 

[Said we , then — the two, then — “Ah, can 
it 95 

Have been that the woodlandish ghouls, 
The pitiful, the merciful ghouls — 

To bar up our way and to ban it 

Prom the secret that lies in these 
wolds — 

Prom the thing that lies hidden in these 
wolds — 100 

Had drawn up the spectre <?f a planet 
Prom the limbo of lunary souls, 

This sinfully scintillant planet 
From the Hell of the planetary souls?”] 12 

ELDORADO 
[1850 (1849)] 

Gaily bedight, 

• A gallant knight, 


In sunshine and in shadow, 

Had journeyed long, 

Singing a song, 5 

In search of Eldorado. 

But he grew old — 

, This knight so bold — 

And o’er his heart a shadow 
Pell as he found 10 

No spot of ground 
That looked like Eldorado. 

And, as his strength 
Failed him at length, 

He met a pilgrim shadow — 15 

“Shadow,” said he, 

“Where can it be — 

This land of Eldorado?” 

“Over the Mountains 
Of the Moon, 20 

Down the Valley of the Shadow, 
Ride, boldly ride,” 

The shade replied, — 

“If you seek for Eldorado!” 

ANNABEL LEE 
[1850 (1849)] 

It was many and many a year ago, 

In a kingdom by the sea, 

That a maiden there lived whom you may 
know 

By the name of Annabel Lee: 

And this maiden she lived with no other 
thought 5 

Than to love and be loved by me. 

She was a child and I was a child, 

In this kingdom by the sea; 

But we loved with a love that was more 
than love — 

I and my Annabel Lee — 10 

With a love that the winged seraphs of 
heaven 

Coveted her and me. 


12 In Works, 1850, the last stanza is 
omitted; it had been included in the orig- 
inal publication in the American Whig 
Review. 
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And this was the reason that, long ago, 

In this kingdom by the sea, 

A wind blew out of a cloud, chilling 15 
My beautiful Annabel Lee — 

So that her highborn kinsmen came 
And bore her away from me, 

To shut her up m a sepulchre 
In this kingdom by the sea. 20 

The angels, not half so happy m Heaven, 
Went envying her and me: — 

Yes, that was the reason (as all men know, 
In this kingdom by the sea) 

That the wind came out of the cloud by 
night 25 

Chilling and killing my Annabel Lee. 

But our love it was stronger by far than 
the love 

Of those who were older than we — 

Of many far wiser than we — 

And neither the angels m Heaven above, 30 
Nor the demons down under the sea, 

Can ever dissever my soul from the soul 
Of the beautiful Annabel Lee: — 

For the moon never beams, without bring- 
ing me dreams 

Of the beautiful Annabel Lee; 35 

And the stars never rise, but I feel the 
bright eyes 

Of the beautiful Annabel Lee; 

And so, all the night-tide, I lie down by 
the side 

Of my darling, my darling, my life and 
my bride 

In her sepulchre there by the sea — 40 
In her tomb by the soundmg sea. 


THE POETIC PRINCIPLE 
[1850] 

IN SPEAKING of the Poetic Principle, 
I have no design to be either thorough or 
profound. While discussing very much at 
random the essentiality of what we call 
Poetry, my principal purpose will be to 
cite for consideration some few of those 
minor English or American poems which 


PRINCIPLE 

best suit my own taste, or which, upon 
my own fancy, have left the most definite 
impression. By “minor poems” I mean, 
of course, poems of little length. And here, 
m the beginning, permit me to say a few 
words m regard to a somewhat peculiar 
principle, which, whether rightfully or 
wrongfully, has always had its influence 
m my own critical estimate of the poem. 

I hold that a long poem does not exist. I 
maintain that the phrase, “a long poem,” is 
simply a flat contradiction m terms. 

I need scarcely observe that a poem 
deserves its title only inasmuch as it ex- 
cites, by elevating the soul. The value of 
the poem is m the ratio of this elevating 
excitement. But all excitements are, 
through a psychal necessity, transient. 
That degree of excitement which would 
entitle a poem to be so called at all, can- 
not be sustained throughout a composition 
of any great length. After the lapse of half 
an hour, at the very utmost, it flags — fails 
— a revulsion ensues — and then the poem 
is, m effect, and m fact, no longer such. 

There are, no doubt, many who have 
found difficulty in reconciling the critical 
dictum that the “Paradise Lost” is to be 
devoutly admired throughout, with the ab- 
solute impossibility of maintaimng for it, 
during perusal, the amount of enthusiasm 
which that critical dictum would demand. 
This great work, in fact, is to be regarded 
as poetical only when, losing sight of that 
vital requisite in all works of Art, Unity, 
we view it merely as a series of minor 
poems. If, to preserve its Unity — its total- 
ity of effect or impression — we read it 
(as would be necessary) at a single sitting, 
the result is but a constant alternation of 
excitement and depression. After a passage 
of what we feel to be true poetry, there 
follows, inevitably, a passage of platitude 
which no critical pre- judgment can force 
us to admire; but if, upon eompletmg the 
work, we read it again, omitting the first 
book — that is to say, commencing with the 
second — we shall be surprised at now find- 
ing that admirable which we before con- 
demned — that damnable which we had pre- 
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viously so much admired. It follows from 
all this that the ultimate, aggregate, or 
absolute effect of even the best epic under 
the sun, is a nullity — and this is precisely 
the fact. 

In regard to the Iliad, we have, if not 
positive proof, at least very good reason, 
for believing it intended as a series of 
lyrics; but, granting the epic intention, I 
can say only that the work is based m an 
imperfect sense of Art. The modern epic 
is, of the supposititious ancient model, but 
an inconsiderate and blindfold imitation. 
But the day of these artistic anomalies is 
over. If, at any time, any very long poem 
were popular in reality, which I doubt, 
it is at least clear that no very long poem 
will ever be popular again. 

That the extent of a poetical work is, 
ceteris paribus, 1 the measure of its merit, 
seems undoubtedly, when we thus state it, 
a proposition sufficiently absurd — yet we 
are indebted for it to the Quarterly Re- 
views. Surely there can be nothing in mere 
size, abstractly considered — there can be 
nothing in mere bulk, so far as a volume 
is concerned, which has so continuously 
elicited admiration from these saturnine 
pamphlets! A mountain, to be sure, by the 
mere sentiment of physical magnitude 
which it conveys, does impress us with a 
sense of the sublime — but no man is im- 
pressed after this fashion by the material 
grandeur of even “The Columbiad.” 2 Even 
the Quarterlies have not instructed us to 
be so impressed by it. As yet , they have 
not insisted on our estimating Lamartine 
by the cubic foot, or Pollok by the pound 3 
— but what else are we to infer from their 
continued prating about “sustained effort”? 
If, by “sustained effort,” any little gentle- 
man has accomplished an epic, let us 
frankly commend him for the effort— if 
this indeed be a thing commendable — but 
let US forbear praising the epic on the 
effort's account. It is to be hoped that 
common sense, in the time to come, will 
prefer deciding upon a work of art rather 
by the impression it makes, by the effect 
it produces, than by the time it took to 


impress the effect, or by the amount of 
“sustained effort” which had been found 
necessary m effecting the impression. The 
fact is, that perseverance is one thing and 
genius quite another — nor can all the 
Quarterlies m Christendom confound them. 
By and by, this proposition, with many 
which I have just been urging, will be re- 
ceived as self-evident. In the mean time, 
by being generally condemned as falsities, 
they will not be essentially damaged as 
truths. 

On the other hand, it is clear that a 
poem may be improperly brief. Undue 
brevity degenerates into mere epigramma- 
tism. A very short poem, while now and 
then producing a brilliant or vivid, never 
produces a profound or enduring effect. 
There must be the steady pressing down 
of the stamp upon the wax. De Beranger 
has wrought innumerable things, pungent 
and spirit-stirring; but m general they 
have been too imponderous to stamp them- 
selves deeply into the public attention, 
and thus, as so many feathers of fancy, 
have been blown aloft only to be whistled 
down the wind. 4 

A remarkable instance of the effect of 
undue brevity in depressing a poem — -in 
keepihg it out of the popular view— is 
afforded by the following exquisite little 
Serenade : 5 

I arise from dreams of thee 

In the first sweet sleep of night, 


1 Other things being equal. 

2 Joel Barlow (1754-1812), one of “the 
Connecticut wits,” was the author of The 
Columbiad (1807), an epic in ten books. 

3 Alphonse de Lamartine (1790-1827) 
was one of the French romantic poets; 
Robert Pollok (1798?-1827), a Scottish 
poet, wrote The Course of Time, in two 
volumes (1827). 

4 Pierre Jean de Beranger (1780-1857) 
was the author of Chansons, collections of 
songs published in 1815, 1821, 1825, 1828, 
and 1833. 

5 In Shelley's ^ Poetical Worjcs (1839) , 
this poem is entitled “Lines to an Indian 
Air.” 
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When the winds are breathing low, 

And the stars are shining bright ; 

I arise from dreams of thee, 

And a spirit m my feet 

Has led me — who knows howf — 

To thy chamber-window, sweet! 

The wandering airs, they faint 
On the dark, the silent stream — 

The champak odors fail 
Like sweet thoughts in a dream; 

The nightingale’s complaint, 

It dies upon her heart, 

As I must die on thine, 

0, beloved as thou art! 

0, lift me from the grass! 

I die, I faint, I fail! 

Let thy love in kisses rain 
On my lips and eyelids pale. 

My cheek is cold and white, alas! 

My heart beats loud and fast: 

Oh! press it close to thine again, 
Where it will break at last! 

Very few perhaps are familiar with 
these lines — yet no less a poet than Shelley 
is their author. Their warm, yet delicate 
and ethereal imagination will be appreci- 
ated by all — but by none so thoroughly as 
by him who has himself arisen from sweet 
dreams of one beloved to bathe in the 
aromatic air of a southern midsummer 
night. 

One of the finest poems by Willis, the 
very best in my opinion which he has ever 
written, has no doubt, through this same 
defect of undue brevity, been kept back 
from its proper position, not less in the 
critical than in the popular view. e 

The shadows lay along Broadway, 

’Twas near the twilight-tide — 

And slowly there a lady fair 
Was walking in her pride. 

Alone walk’d she ; but, viewlessly, 

Walk’d spirits at her side. 

Peace charm’d the street beneath her feet, 
And Honour charm’d the air; 


And all astir looked kind on her, 

And call’d her good and fair — 

For all God ever gave to her 
She kept with chary care. 

She kept with care her beauties rare 
From lovers warm and true — 

For her heart was cold to all but gold, 
And the rich came not to woo — 

But honour’d well are charms to sell, 

If priests the selling do. 

Now walking there was one more fair — 

A slight girl, lily-pale; 

And she had unseen company 
To make the spirit quail — 

’Twixt Want and Scorn she walk’d forlorn, 
And nothing could avail. 

No mercy now can clear her brow 
For this world’s peace to pray; 

For, as love’s wild prayer dissolved in air, 
Her woman’s heart gave way! — 

But the sm forgiven by Christ in Heaven 
By man is cursed alway! 

In this’ composition we find it difficult 
to recognize the Willis who has written so 
many mere “verses of society.” The lines 
are not only richly ideal, but full of en- 
ergy; while they breathe an earnestness, 
an evident sincerity of sentiment, for which 
we look in vain throughout all the other 
works of this author. 

While the epic mania — while the idea 
that, to merit in poetry, prolixity is in- 
dispensable — has for some years past been 
gradually dying out of the public mind by 
mere dint of its own absurdity, we find it 
succeeded by a heresy too palpably false 
to be long tolerated, but one which, in the 
brief period it has already endured, may be 
said to have accomplished more in the 


6 Nathaniel Parker Willis (1806-1867) 
was one of Poe’s friends and a popular 
poet and essayist. This poem is entitled 
“Unseen Spirits” in his Poems (1850). 
A tribute to Poe appears in his Hurry- 
Graphs (1851), pp. 210-250. 
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corruption of our Poetical Literature than 
all its other enemies combined. I allude to 
the heresy of The Didactic. It has been 
assumed, tacitly and avowedly, directly and 
indirectly, that the ultimate object of all 
Poetry is Truth. Every poem, it is said, 
should inculcate a moral, and by this 
moral is the poetical merit of the work to 
be adjudged. We Americans especially 
have patronized this happy idea, and we 
Bostonians very especially have developed 
it in full. We have taken it into our heads 
that to write a poem simply for the poem’s 
sake, and to acknowledge such to have 
been our design, would be to confess our- 
selves radically wanting in the true Poetic 
dignity and force: — but the simple fact is, 
that would we but permit ourselves to look 
into our own souls, we should immediately 
there discover that under the sun there 
neither exists nor can exist any work 
more thoroughly dignified, more supremely 
noble than this very poem, this poem per 
se, this poem which is a poem and nothing 
more, this poem written solely for the 
poem’s sake. 

With as deep a reverence for the True 
as ever inspired the bosom of man, I 
would nevertheless limit, in some measure, 
its modes of inculcation. I would limit to 
enforce them. I wotdd not enfeeble them 
by dissipation. The demands of Truth are 
severe. She has no sympathy with the 
myrtles. All that which is so indispensable 
m Song is precisely all that with which 
she has nothing whatever to do. It is but 
making her a flaunting paradox to wreathe 
her in gems and flowers. In enforcing a 
truth, we need severity rather than efflo- 
rescence of language. We must be simple, 
precise, terse. We must be cool, calm, 
ummpassioned. In a word, we must be in 
that mood which, as nearly as possible, is 
the exact converse of the poetical. He 
must be blind indeed who does not perceive 
the radical and chasmal differences be- 
tween the truthful and the poetical modes 
of inculcation. He must be theory-mad 
beyond redemption who, in spite of these 
differences, shall still persist in attempting 


to reconcile the obstinate oils and waters of 
Poetry and Truth. 

Dividing the world of mind into its three 
most immediately obvious distinctions, we 
have the Pure Intellect, Taste, and the 
Moral Sense. I place Taste m the middle 
because it is just this position which it 
occupies in the mind. It holds intimate 
relations with either extreme, but from the 
Moral Sense is separated by so faint a 
difference that Aristotle has not hesitated 
to place some of its operations among the 
virtues themselves. Nevertheless, we find 
the offices of the trio marked with a suffi- 
cient distinction. Just as the Intellect con- 
cerns itself with Truth, so Taste informs 
us of the Beautiful, while the Moral Sense 
is regardful of Duty. Of this latter, while 
Conscience teaches the obligation, and 
Reason the expediency, Taste contents her- 
self with displaying the charms, waging 
war upon Vice solely on the ground of her 
deformity, her disproportion, her animosity 
to the fitting, to the appropriate, to the 
harmonious, in a word, to Beauty. 

An immortal instinct deep within the 
spirit of man is thus plainly a sense of 
the Beautiful. This it is which administers 
to his delight in the manifold forms, and 
sounds, and odors, and sentiments, amid 
which he exists. And just as the lily is 
repeated m the lake, or the eyes of 
Amaryllis in the mirror, so is the mere 
oral or written repetition of these forms, 
and sounds, and colors, and odors, and 
sentiments, a duplicate source of delight. 
But this mere repetition is not poetry. He 
who shall simply sing, with however glow- 
ing enthusiasm, or with however vivid a 
truth of description, of the sights, and 
sounds, and odors, and colors, and senti- 
ments, which greet* him in common with 
all mankind — he, I say, has yet failed to 
prove his divine title. There is still a some- 
thing in the distance which he has been 
unable to attain. We have still a thirst 
unquenchable, to allay which he has not 
shown us the crystal springs. This thirst 
belongs to the immortality of Man. It is 
at once a consequence and an indication of 
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his perennial existence. It is the desire of 
the moth for the star. It is no mere appre- 
ciation of the Beauty before us — but a 
wild effort to reach the Beauty above. 
Inspired by an ecstatic prescience of the 
glories beyond the grave, we struggle by 
multiform combinations among the things 
and thoughts of Time to attain a portion 
of that Loveliness whose very elements, 
perhaps, appertain to eternity alone. And 
thus when by Poetry — or when by Music, 
the most entrancing of the Poetic moods 
— we find ourselves melted into tears, we 
weep then — not as the Abbate Gravma 7 
supposes — through excess of pleasure, but 
through a certain, petulant, impatient sor- 
row at our inability to grasp now, wholly, 
here on earth, at once and forever, those 
divine and rapturous joys, of which 
through the poem or through the music, 
we attain to but brief and indeterminate 
glimpses. 

The struggle to apprehend the supernal 
Loveliness — this struggle, on the part of 
souls fittingly constituted — has given to 
the world all that which it (the world) 
has ever been enabled at once to understand 
and to feel as poetic. 

The Poetic Sentiment, of course, may de- 
velop itself m various modes — in Painting, 
in Sculpture, m Architecture, in the Dance 
— very especially m Music — and very pe- 
culiarly, and with a wide field, in the com- 
position of the Landscape Garden. Our 
present theme, however, has regard only 
to its manifestation in words. And here let 
me speak briefly on the topic of rhythm. 
Contenting myself with the certainty that 
Music, in its various modes of metre, 
rhythm, and rhyme, is of so vast a moment 
in Poetry as never to be wisely rejected — 
is so vitally important an adjunct that he 
is simply silly who declines its assistance 
— I will not now pause to maintain its 
absolute essentiality. It is in Music, per- 
haps, that the soul most nearly attains the 
great end for which, when inspired by the 
Poetic Sentiment, it struggles — the crea- 
tion of supernal Beauty. It may be, in- 
deed, that here this sublime end is, now 


and then, attained in fact We are often 
made to feel, with a shivering delight, that 
from an earthly harp are stricken notes 
which cannot have been unfamiliar to the 
angels. And thus there can be little doubt 
that in the union of Poetry with Music in 
its popular sense, we shall find the widest 
field for the Poetic development. The old 
Bards and Minnesingers had advantages 
which we do not possess — and Thomas 
Moore, singing his own songs, was, in the 
most legitimate manner, perfecting them 
as poems. 8 

To recapitulate, then: — I would define, 
m brief, the Poetry of words as The Rhyth- 
mical Creation of Beauty. Its sole arbiter 
is Taste. With the Intellect or with the 
Conscience, it has only collateral relations. 
Unless incidentally, it has no concern what- 
ever either with Duty or with Truth. 

A few words, however, in explanation. 
That pleasure which is at once the most 
pure, the most elevating, and the most in- 
tense, is derived, I maintain, from the 
contemplation of the Beautiful. In the 
contemplation of Beauty we alone find it 
possible to attain that pleasurable eleva- 
tion, or excitement, of the soul , which we 
recognize as the Poetic Sentiment, and 
which is so easily distinguished from Truth, 
which is the satisfaction of the Reason, or 
from Passion, which is the excitement of 
the heart. I make Beauty, therefore, — us- 
ing the word as inclusive of the sublime, 
— I make Beauty the province of the 
poem, simply because it is an obvious rule 
of Art that effects should be made to 
spring as directly as possible from their 
causes: — no one as yet having been weak 
enough to deny that the peculiar elevation 
in question is at least most readily attain- 
able in the poem. It by no means follows, 
however, that the incitements of Passion, 


7 Ciovanna Vincenzo Gravina (1664- 
1718), an Italian critic, wrote Della ragion 
poetica libri due (1718), a treatise on 
poetry. 

8 Thomas Moore (1779-1852), the Irish 
poet, was very popular in the United 
States. 
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or the precepts of Duty, or even the les- 
sons of Truth, ma> not be introduced into 
a poem, and with advantage, foi they may 
subserve incidentally, m various ways, the 
general purposes of the work — but the 
true artist will always contrive to tone 
them down m proper subjection to that 
Beauty which is the atmosphere and the 
real essence of the poem 

I cannot better introduce the few poems 
which I shall present for your considera- 
tion, than by the citation of the Pioem to 
Mi Longfellow’s “Waif” 

The day is done, and the darkness 
Palls from the wings of Right, 

As a feather is wafted downward 
Piom an eagle m his flight 

I see the lights of the village 

Gleam through the ram and the mist, 
And a feeling of sadness comes o’er me, 
That my soul cannot resist, 

A feeling of sadness and longing, 

That is not akin to pam, 

And resembles sorrow only 
As the mist resembles the ram 

Come, read to me some poem, 

Borne simple and heartfelt lay, 

That shall soothe this restless feeling, 

And banish the thoughts of day 

Not from the grand old masters, 

Not from the bards sublime, 

Whose distant footsteps echo 
Through the corridors of Time 

For, like strains of martial music, 

Their mighty thoughts suggest 
Life’s endless toil and endeavor, 

And to-night I long for rest 

Read from some humbler poet, 

Whose songs gushed from his heart, 

As showers from the clouds of summer, 
Or tears from the eyelids start; 

Who through long days of labor, 


And nights devoid of ease, 

Still heard m his soul the music 
Of wonderful melodies 

Such songs have power to quiet 
The restless pulse of care, 

And come like the benediction 
That follows after prayer 

Then read from the treasured volume 
The poem of thy choice, 

And lend to the rhyme of the poet 
The beauty of thy voice 

And the night shall be filled with music, 
And the cares, that infest the day, 
Shall fold their tents, like the Arabs, 
And as silently steal away 

With no great range of imagination, 
these lines have been justly admired for 
their delicacy of expression Some of the 
images are very effective Nothing can be 
better than 

The bards sublime 
Whose distant footsteps echo 
Down the corridors of Time 

The idea of the last quatrain is also very 
effective The poem, on the whole, how- 
ever, is chiefly to be admired for the 
graceful insouciance of its metre, so well 
m accordance with the character of the 
sentiments, and especially for the ease of 
the general manner This “ease” or natural- 
ness, m a literary style, it has long been 
the fashion to regard as ease m appear- 
ance alone— as a point of really difficult 
attainment But not so — a natural manner 
is di f ficult only to him who should never 
meddle with it — to the unnatural It is 
but the result of writing with the under- 
standing, or with the instinct, that the tone , 
m composition, should always be that 
which the mass of mankind would adopt 
— and must perpetually vary, of course, 
with the occasion The author who, after 
the fashion of the “North American Re- 
view,” should be upon all occasions merely 
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"quiet,” must necessarily upon many oc 
easions be simply silly, 01 stupid, and has 
no more light to be considered “easy” or 
“natural” than a Cockney exquisite, or 
than the sleeping Beauty m the wax- 
works 

Among the minor poems of Bryant 
none has so much impressed me as the one 
which he entitles “June ” I quote only a 
poition of it 

There, through the long, long summei 
hours, 

The golden light should he, 

And thick young herbs and groups of 
flowers 

Stand m their beauty by 
The oriole should build and tell 
His love-tale, close beside my cell, 

The idle butterfly 

Should rest him there, and there be heard 
The housewife-bee and humming bird 

And what if cheerful shouts at noon 
Come, from the village sent, 

Or songs of maids, beneath the moon, 
With fairy laughter blent? 

And what if, m the evemng light, 
Betrothed lovers walk m sight 
Of my low monument^ 

I would the lovely scene around 
Might know no sadder sight nor sound 

I know, I know I should not see 
The seasons glorious show, 

Nor would its brightness shine for me, 
Nor its wild music flow, 

But if, around my place of sleep, 

The friends I love should come to weep, 
They might not haste to go 
Soft airs, and song, and light and bloom 
Should keep them lingering by my tomb 

These to their softened heaits should bear 
The thought of what has been, 

And speak of one who cannot share 
The gladness of the scene, 

Whose part, in all the pomp that fills 
The circuit of the summer hills, 

Is — that his grave is green, 


And deeply would their hearts rejoice 
To hear again his living voice 

The rhythmical flow hero is even volup- 
tuous — nothing could be more melodious 
The poem has always affected me m a 
remarkable manner The intense melan- 
choly which seems to well up, perforce, 
to the surface of all the poet’s cheerful 
sayings about his grave, we find thrilling 
us to the soul — while there is the truest 
poetic elevation m the thrill The impres- 
sion left is one of a pleasurable sadness 
And if, m the remaining compositions 
which I shall introduce to you, there be 
more or less of a similar tone always ap- 
parent, let me remind you that (how or 
why we know not) this certain taint of 
sadness is inseparably connected with all 
the higher manifestations of true Beauty 
It is, nevertheless, 

A feeling of sadness and longing 
That is not akm to pain, 

And lesembles soirow only 
As the mist resembles the rain. 9 

The taint of which I speak is clearly 
perceptible even m a poem so full of 
brilliancy and spirit as the “Health” of 
Edward Coate Pinckney 10 

I fill this cup to one made up 
Of loveliness alone, 

A woman, of her gentle sex 
The seeming paragon, 

To whom the better elements 
And kindly stars have given 
A form so fair, that, like the air, 

’Tis less of earth than heaven 

Her every tone is music’s own, 

Like those of morning birds, 

And something more than melody 
Dwells ever m her woids, 

The coinage of her heart are they, 


9 See p 462 

10 A Maryland poet (1802-1828), who 
imitated Thomas Moore 
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And from her lips each flows 
As one may see the burden’d bee 
Forth issue from the rose. 

Affections are as thoughts to her, 

The measures of her hours, 

Her feelings have the fiagiancy, 

The freshness of young flowers, 

And lovely passions, changing oft, 

So fill her, she appears 
The image of themselves by turns, — 

The idol of past years ! 

Of her bright face one glance will trace 
A picture on the brain, 

And of her voice m echoing hearts 
A sound must long remain, 

But memoiy, such as mine of her, 

So very much endears, 

When death is nigh, my latest sigh 
Will not be life’s but hers 

I fill this cup to one made up 
Of loveliness alone, 

A woman, of her gentle sex 
The seeming paragon — 

Her health 1 and would on earth there stood 
Some more of such a frame, 

That hfe might be all poetry, 

And weariness a name 


It was the misfortune of Mr Pinckney 
to have been born too far south Had he 
been a New Englander, it is probable that 
he would have been ranked as the first of 
American lyrists, by that magnanimous 
cabal which has so long controlled the 
destinies of American Letteis, m conduct- 
ing the thing called “The North American 
Review ” The poem just cited is especially 
beautiful, but the poetic elevation which it 
induces, we must refei chiefly to our sym- 
pathy m the poet’s enthusiasm We pardon 
his hyperboles for the evident earnestness 
with which they are uttered 

It was by no means my design, however, 
to expatiate upon the merits of what I 
should read you These will necessarily 
speak for themselves Bocealim, m his 


“Advertisements from Parnassus,” tells us 
that Zoilus once presented Apollo a very 
caustic criticism upon a very admirable 
book — whereupon the god asked him for 
the beauties of the work 11 He replied that 
he only busied himself about the errors 
On hearing this, Apollo, handing him a 
sack of unwmnowed wheat, bade him pick 
out all the chaff for his reward 
Now this fable answers very well as a 
bit at the critics — but I am by no means 
sure that the god was m the right I am 
by no means certain that the true limits of 
the critical duty are not grossly misunder- 
stood Excellence, m a poem especially, 
may be considered m the light of an 
axiom, which need only be properly put , 
to become self-evident It is not excellence 
if it require to be demonstrated as such — 
and thus to point out too particularly the 
merits of a work of Art, is to admit that 
they are not merits altogether 

Among the “Melodies” of Thomas Moore 
is one whosq distinguished character as a 
poem proper seems to have been smgulaily 
left out of view I allude to his lines be- 
ginning — “Come, rest m this bosom ” The 
intense energy of their expression is not 
surpassed by anything m Byron There 
are two of the lines m which a sentiment 
is conveyed that embodies the all m all 
of the divine passion of love — a sentiment 
which, perhaps, has found its echo m more, 
and m more passionate, human hearts than 
any other single sentiment ever embodied 
m words 

Come, rest m this bosom, my own stricken 
deer, 

Though the herd have fled from thee, thy 
home is still here, 

Here still is the smile, that no cloud can 
o’ercast, 

And a heart and a hand all thy own to 
the last 

Oh f what was love made for, if ’tis not the 
same 

11 Trajano Boecalim (1556-1613) was an 
Italian satirist 
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Through joy and through torment, through 
glory and shamed 

I know not, I ask not, if guilt’s in that 
heart, 

I but know that I love thee, whatever thou 
art 

Thou hast call’d me thy Angel m moments 
of bhss, 

And thy Angel I’ll be, ’mid the horrors of 
this, — 

Through the furnace, unshrinking, thy steps 
to pursue, 

And shield thee, and save thee, — or pensh 
there tool 

It has been the fashion of late days to deny 
Moore imagination, while granting him 
fancy — a distinction originating with Cole- 
ridge 12 — than whom no man more fully 
comprehended the great powers of Mooie 
The fact is, that the fancy of this poet so 
far predominates over all his other facul- 
ties, and over the fancy of all other men, 
as to have induced, very naturally, the 
idea that he is fanciful only But never 
was there a greater mistake Never was a 
grosser wrong done the fame of a tiue 
poet In the compass of the English lan- 
guage I can call to mind no poem more 
profoundly — more weirdly imaginative, m 
the best sense, than the lines commencing — 
“I would I were by that dim lake” — winch 
are the composition of Thomas Moore I 
regret that I am unable to remember 
them 13 

One of the noblest — and, speaking of 
fancy, one of the most singularly fanciful 
of modem poets, was Thomas Hood 14 His 
“Fair Ines” had always for me an inex- 
pressible charm 

0 saw ye not fair Ines? 

She’s gone into the West, 

To dazzle when the sun is down, 

And rob the world of rest 
She took our daylight with her, 

The smiles that we love best, 

With morning blushes on her cheek, 

And pearls upon her breast 


PRINCIPLE 

0 turn again, fair Ines, 

Before the fall of night, 

For fear the Moon should shine alone, 

And stais unnvall’d bright, 

And blessed will the lovei be 
That walks beneath their light, 

And breathes the love against thy cheek 
I dare not even write 1 

Would I had been, fair Ines, 

That gallant cavalier, 

Who rode so gaily by thy side, 

And whisper’d thee so near 1 
Weie there no bonny dames at home, 

Oi no tiue lovers here, 

That he should cioss the seas to wm 
The dearest of the dear? 

1 saw thee, lovely Ines, 

Descend along the shoie, 

With bands of noble gentlemen, 

And banners wav’d before, 

And gentle youth and maidens gay, 

And snowy plumes they wore, 

It would have been a beauteous dream, 

If it had been no more T 

Alas, alas, fair Ines, 

She went away with song, 

With Music waiting on her steps, 

And shoutings of the throng, 

But some were sad, and felt no mirth, 

But only Music’s wrong, 

In sounds that sang Farewell, Farewell, 

To hei yon’ve loved so long 

Farewell, farewell, fair Ines, 

That vessel never bore 
So fair a lady on its deck, 

Nor danced so light befoie, — 

Alas for pleasure on the sea, 

And sorrow on the shore 1 
The smile that blest one lover’s heart 
Has broken many more 1 

12 This distinction is made m Coleridge’s 
Biographia Liter ana (1817), Ch XIII 

13 Poe refers to one of Moore’s Insh 
Melodies , to be found m the Oxford edi- 
tion of his Poetical Works , p 226 

14 This English poet (1799-1845) was 
noted foi his humor, his sentiment, his 
social conscience, and his metrical facility 
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“The Haunted House,” by the same 
author, is one of the truest poems ever 
written, one of the truest, one of the most 
unexceptionable, one of the most thorough- 
ly aitistic, both m its theme and m its 
execution It is, moreover, powerfully ideal 
— imaginative I regret that its length len- 
ders it unsuitable for the puiposes of this 
Lecture In place of it, permit me to otter 
the universally appi eciated “Bridge of 
Sighs ” 


One more Unfortunate, 
Weary of breath, 

Rashly importunate, 

Gone to her death 1 

Take her up tenderly, 

Lift her with care, — 
Fashion'd so slenderly, 
Young, and so fair! 

Look at her garments 
Clinging like cerements, 
Whilst the wave constantly 
Drips from her clothing, 
Take her up instantly, 
Loving, not loathing — 

Touch her not scornfully, 
Think of her mournfully, 
Gently and humanly, 

Not of the stains of her, 

All that remains of her 
Now is pure womanly 

Make no deep scrutiny 
Into her mutiny 
Rash and undutiful , 

Past all dishonor, 

Death has left on her 
Only the beautiful 

Still, for all slips of hers, 
One of Eve's family — 

Wipe those poor lips of hers 
Oozing so clammily 
Loop up her tresses 
Escaped from the comb, 
Her fair auburn tresses , 


Whilst wonderment guesses 
Wheie was her home? 

Who was her father? 

Who was her mother? 

Had she a sister^ 

Had she a brother? 

Or was there a dearer one 
Still, and a nearer one 
Yet, than all othei? 

Alas 1 foi the rarity 
Of Christian charity 
Under the sun 1 
Oh f it was pitiful f 
Near a whole city full, 

Home she had none 

Sisterly, brotheily, 

Fatherly, motherly 
Feelings had changed 
Love, by harsh evidence, 
Thrown from its eminence, 
Even God's providence 
Seeming estranged 

Where the lamps quiver 
So far m the river, 

With many a light 
From window and casement, 
From garret to basement, 

She stood, with amazement, 
Houseless by night 

The bleak wind of March 
Made her tremble and shiver, 
But not the dark arch, 

Or the black flowing river 
Mad from life's histoiy, 

Glad to death's mystery, 

Swift to be hurl'd — 
Anywhere, anywhere 
Out of the world 1 

In she plunged boldly, 

No matter how coldly 
The rough river ran, — 

Over the brink of it, 

Picture it, — think of it, 
Dissolute Mant 
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Lave m it, drink of it 
Then, if you can 1 

Take her up tenderly, 

Lift hei with care, 

Fashion’d so slenderly, 

Young, and so fair! 

Ere her limbs frigidly 
Stiffen too rigidly, 

Decently, — kindly, — 

Smooth, and compose them, 

And her eyes, close them, 

Staring so blindly 1 

Dreadfully staring 
Through mudd> impurity, 

As when with the daring 
Last look of despairing 
Fixed on futurity 

Perishing gloomily, 

Spurred by contumely, 

Cold inhumanity, 

Burning insanity, 

Into her rest, — 

Cross her hands humbly, 

As if prating dumbly, 

Over her breast! 

Owning her weakness, 

Her evil behaviour, 

And leaving, with meekness, 

Her sms to her Savior! 

The vigor of this poem is no less re- 
markable than its pathos The versification, 
although carrying the fanciful to the \ery 
verge of the fantastic, is nevertheless ad- 
mil ably adapted to the wild insanity which 
is the thesis of the poem 
Among the minor poems of Lord Bvion 
is one which has never received from the 
critics the praise which it undoubtedly de- 
serves 15 

Though the day of my destiny’s over, 

And the star of my fate hath deebned, 
Thy soft heart refused to discover 
The faults which so many could find, 
Though thy soul with my grief was ac- 
quainted* 


It shrunk not to share it with me, 

And the love which my spirit hath painted 
It never hath found but m thee 

Then when nature around me is smiling, 
The last smile which answers to mine, 
I do not believe it beguiling, 

Because it reminds me of thme, 

And when winds are at war with the ocean, 
As the breasts I believed m with me, 

If then billows excite an emotion, 

It is that they beai me from thee 

Though the rock of my last hope is shivered, 
And its fragments are sunk m the wave, 
Though I feel that my soul is delivered 
To pain — it shall not be its slave 
Theie is many a pang to pursue me 
They may crush, but they shall not con- 
temn — 

They may torture, but shall not subdue 
me — 

’Tis of thee that I think — not of them 

Though human, thou didst not deceive me, 
Though woman, thou didst not forsake, 
Though loved, thou forborest to grieve 
me, 

Though slandered, thou never couldst 
shake, — 

Though trusted, thou didst not disclaim 
me, 

Though parted, it was not to fly, 
Though watchful, ’twas not to defame me, 
Nor mute, that the world might belie 

Yet I blame not the world, nor despise it, 
Nor the war of the many with one — 

If my soul was not fitted to prize it, 
’Twas folly not sooner to shun 
And if dearly that error hath cost me, 

And more than I once could foresee, 

I have found that whatever it lost me, 

It could not deprive me of thee 

From the wreck of the past, which hath 
perished, 


15 u Stanzas to Augusta,” in the Prisoner 
of Chillon volume of 1816 
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Thus much I at least may recall, 

It hath taught me that which I most cher- 
ished, 

Deserved to be dearest of all 
la the desert a fountain is springing, 

In the wide waste there still is a tree, 

And a bird m the solitude singing, 

Which speaks to my spirit of thee 

Although the rhythm here is one of the 
most difficult, the versification could scarce- 
ly be improved No nobler theme ever en- 
gaged the pen of poet It is the soul- 
elevatmg idea that no man can consider 
himself entitled to complain of Pate while, 
m his adversity, he still retains the un- 
wavering love of woman 

Fiom Alfred Tennyson — although m per- 
fect sincerity I regard him as the noblest 
poet that ever lived — I have left myself 
time to cite only a very bnef specimen I 
call him, and think him the noblest of 
poets — not because the impressions he pro- 
duces are at all times the most profound — 
not because the poetical excitement which 
he induces is at all times the most intense — 
but because it is at all times the most 
ethereal — in other words, the most elevating 
and most pure What poet is so little of the 
earth, earthy What I am about to read 
is from his last long poem, “The Prin- 
cess^ . 10 

Tears, idle tears, I know not what they 
mean, 

Tears from the depth of some divine de- 
spair 

Rise m the heart, and gather to the eyes, 
In looking on the happy Autumn-fields, 
And thinking of the days that are no more 

Fresh as the first beam glittering on a 
sail, 

That brings our friends up from the under- 
world, 

Sad as the last which reddens over one 
» That sinks with all we love below the 
verge, 

So sad, so fresh, the days that are no more 


Ah, sad and strange as in dark summer 
dawns 

The earliest pipe of half-awaken’d birds 
To dying ears, when unto dying eyes 
The casement slowly glows a glimmering 
square , 

So sad, so strange, the days that are no 
more 

Dear as remember’d kisses after death, 
And sweet as those by hopeless fancy 
feign’d 

On lips that are for others, deep as love, 
Deep as first love, and wild with all regret , 
O Death m Life, the days that are no more 

Thus, although m a very cursory and 
imperfect manner, I have endeavoured to 
convey to you my conception of the Poetic 
Principle It has been my purpose to sug- 
gest that, while this Principle itself is 
strictly and simply the Human Aspiration 
for Supernal Beauty, the manifestation of 
the Principle is always found in an elevat- 
ing excitement of the Soul , quite inde- 
pendent of that passion which is the in- 
toxication of the Heart, or of that truth 
which is the satisfaction of the Reason 
For in regard to Passion, alas 1 its tendency 
is to degrade rather than to elevate the 
Soul Love, on the contrary— Love — the 
true, the divine Eros — the Uranian as dis- 
tinguished from the Dionaean Venus — is 
unquestionably the purest and truest of all 
poetical themes 17 And m regard to Truth 
— if, to he sure, through the attainment of 
a truth we are led to perceive a harmony 
where none was apparent before, we ex- 
perience at once the true poetical effect — 
but tlus effect is referable to the harmony 
alone, and not m the least degree to the 

16 The Princess was published in 1847. 

17 From the foam surrounding the limbs 
of Uranus, the heavenly husband of Gaea 
or Earth, sprang Aphrodite, another myth 
made Aphrodite or Venus the daughter of 
Jupiter and Dione Poe arbitrarily identi- 
fies the first Venus with spiritual love, the 
second with more earthly love These con- 
trasts figure m both “Ulalume” and 
“Ligeia ” 
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truth which merely served to rendei the 
harmony manifest 

We shall reach, however, more immedi- 
ately a distinct conception of what the true 
Poetry is, by mere reference to a few of 
the simple elements which induce lfi the 
Poet himself the true poetical effect He 
recognizes the ambrosia which nourishes 
his soul, m the bright orbs that shine m 
Heaven — in the volutes of the flower — in 
the clustering of low shrubberies — in the 
waving of the gram-fields — in the slanting 
of tall Eastern trees — in the blue distance 
of mountains — in the grouping of clouds — 
m the twinkling of half -hidden brooks — 
ul the gleaming of silver rivers — in the re- 
pose of sequestered lakes — m the star-mir- 
rormg depths of lonely wells He perceives 
it m the songs of birds — -in the harp of 
Aeolus — -in the sighing of the night-wmd — 
m the repining voice of the forest — m 
the surf that complains to the shore — in 
the fresh breath of the woods — in the 
scent of the violet — in the voluptuous 
perfume of the hyacinth — m the suggestive 
odor that comes to him at eventide from 
far-distant, undiscovered islands, over dim 
oceans, illimitable and unexplored He 
owns it m all noble thoughts — in all un- 
worldly motives — in all holy impulses — in 
all chivalrous, generous, and self -sacrificing 
deeds He feels it m the beauty of woman — 
m the grace of her step — m the lustre of 
her eye — m the melody of her voice — m 
her soft laughter — in her sigh — m the 
harmony of the rustling of her robes He 
deeply feels it m her winning endearments 
— in her burmng enthusiasms — in her gentle 
charities — an her meek and devotional en- 
durances — but above alb — ah, far above all 
— he kneels to it, he worships it m the faith, 
m the purity, m the strength, m the alto- 
gether divine majesty — of her love 
Let me conclude by the recitation of yet 
another brief poem — one very different m 
ehaiacter from any that I have before 
quoted It is by Motherwell, and is called 
“The Song of the Cavalier ” 18 With our 
modern and altogether rational ideas of the 
absurdity and impiety of warfare, we are 


not precisely m that frame of mind best 
adapted to sympathize with the sentiments, 
and thus to appreciate the real excellence 
of the poem To do this fully we must 
identify ourselves m fancy with the soul 
of the old cavalier 

Then mounte 1 then mounte, brave gallants, 
all, 

And don your helmes amame 
Deathe’s couriers, Fame and Honour, call 
Hs to the field agame 
No shrewish tears shall fill our eye 
When the sword-hilt’s m our hand, — 
Heart-whole we’ll part, and no whit sighe 
For the fayrest of the land, 

Let piping swaine, and craven wight, 

Thus weepe and puling crye, 

Our business is like men to fight, 

And hero-like to die 1 

HAWTHORNE’S TWICE-TOLD 
TALES 1 
[1842] 

I 

WE HAVE always regarded the Tale 
(using this word m its popular acceptation) 
as affording the best prose opportunity for 
display of the highest talent It has peculiar 
advantages which the novel does not ad- 
mit It is, of course, a far finer field than 
the essay It has even points of superiority 
over the poem An accident has deprived us, 
this month, of our customary space for 
review, and thus nipped m the hud a 
design long cherished of treating this sub- 
ject m detail, taking Mr Hawthorne’s 
volumes as a text In May we shall endeavor 
to cany out our intention At present we 
are forced to be brief* 

With lare exception — an the case of Mr 


18 William Motherwell (1797-1829) was 
a Scottish poet 

1 This selection combines two notices of 
Hawthorne’s Twice-Told Tales m the April 
and May, 1842, issues of Graham’s Maga- 
zine 
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Irving’s “ Tales of a Traveller” and a few 
other works of a like cast — we have had no 
American tales of high merit We have had 
no skilful compositions — nothing which 
could bear examination as works of art Of 
twattle called tale-writing we have had, 
perhaps, more than enough We have had a 
superabundance of the Bosa-Matilda ef- 
fusions— gilt-edged paper all couleur de 
rose a full allowance of eut-and-thrust 
blue-blazmg melodramaticisms , a nauseat- 
ing surfeit of low miniature copying of 
low life, much m the manner, and with 
about half the merit, of the Dutch her- 
ungs and decayed cheeses of Van Tuyssel — 
of all this eheu jam satis ! 2 

Mr Hawthorne’s volumes appear to us 
misnamed m two respects In the first place 
they should not have been called “Twice- 
Told Tales” — for this is a title which will 
not bear repetition If m the first collected 
edition they were twice-told, of course now 
they are thrice told May we live to hear 
them told a hundred times! In the second 
place, these compositions are by no means 
all “Tales ” The most of them are essays 
properly so called It would have been wise 
in their author to have modified his title, 
so as to have had reference to all included 
This point could have been easily arranged 
But under whatever titular blunders we 
receive this book, it is most cordially wel- 
come We have seen no prose composition 
by any American which can compare with 
some of these articles m the higher merits, 
or indeed in the lower, while there is not 
a single piece which would do dishonor to 
the best of the British essayists 
“The Bill from the Town Pnmp” which, 
through the ad captandum z nature of its 
title, has attracted more of public notice 
than any other of Mr Hawthorne’s com- 
positions, is perhaps, the least meritorious. 
Among the best, we may bnefiy mention 
“The Hollow of the Three Hills,” “The 
Minister’s Black Veil,” “Wakefield,” “Mr 
Higginbotham’s Catastrophe,” “Fancy’s 
Show-Box;” “Dr Heidegger’s Experi- 
ment,” “David Swan,” “The Wedding 
Knell,” and “The White Old Maid” It as 


remarkable that all these, with one excep- 
tion, are from the first volume 

The style of Mr Hawthorne is purity 
itself His tone is singularly effective — 
wild, plaintive, thoughtful, and m full ac- 
cordance with his themes We have only 
to object that there is insufficient diversity 
m these themes themselves, or rather in 
then character His originality both of in- 
cident and of reflection is veiy remarkable, 
and this trait alone would ensure him at 
least our warmest regard and commenda- 
tion We speak here chiefly of the tales, 
the essays aie not so markedly novel Upon 
the whole we look upon him as one of the 
few men of indisputable genius to whom 
our country has as yet given birth As 
such, it will be our debght to do him honor, 
and lest, m these undigested and cursory 
remarks, we should appeal to do him more 
honor than is his due, we postpone all 
farther comment until a more favorable 
opportunity 

II 

We said a few hurried words about Mr 
Hawthorne m our last number, with the 
design of speaking more fully m the pres- 
ent We are still, however, pressed for 
room, and must necessarily discuss his 
volumes more briefly and more at random 
than their high merits deserve 

The book professes to be a collection of 
tales , yet is, m two respects, misnamed 
These pieces are now m their third re- 
publication, and, of course, are thrice-told 
Moreover, they are by no means all tales, 
either m the ordinary 01 m the legitimate 
understanding of the term Many of them 
are pure essays, for example, “Sights from 
a Steeple,” “Sunday at Home,” “Little An- 
nie’s Ramble,” “A Bill from the Town 

2 Rosa-Matilda and Van Tuyssel are 
satiric names invented by Poe to ridicule 
respectively the sentimentalism of current 
magazine writers and the realism of fiction 
and sketches suggesting the method of 
Dutch painting The Latin phrase means 
alas, now enough! 

8 “Taking” or “Catchy ” 
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Pump,” “The Toll-* Gatherer’s Day,” “The 
Haunted Mind,” “The Sister Years,” 
“Snow-Flakes,” “Night Sketches,” and 
“Foot-Prints on the Sea-Shore ” We men- 
tion these matters chiefly on account of 
their discrepancy with that marked preci- 
sion and finish by which the body of the 
woik is distinguished 

Of the essays just named, we must be 
content to speak m brief They are each 
and all beautiful, without being character- 
ized by the polish and adaptation so visible 
m the tales piopei A painter would at once 
note their leading or predominant feature, 
and style it repose There is no attempt at 
effect All is quiet, thoughtful, subdued 
Yet this repose may exist simultaneously 
with high originality of thought, and Mr 
Hawthorne has demonstrated the fact At 
every turn we meet with novel combina- 
tions, yet these combinations never surpass 
the limits of the quiet We are soothed as 
we read, and withal is a calm astonish- 
ment that ideas so apparently obvious 
have never occurred or been presented to 
us before Herein our author differs ma- 
terially from Lamb or Hunt or Hazlitt 4 — 
who, with vivid ongmality of manner and 
expression, have less of the true novelty of 
thought than is generally supposed, and 
whose originality, at best, has an uneasy 
and meretricious quaintness, replete with 
starthng effects unfounded m nature, and 
inducing trains of reflection which lead to 
no satisfactory result The Essays of Haw- 
thorne have much of the character of 
Irving, with more of originality, and less 
of finish, while, compared with the Spec- 
tator, they have a vast superiority at all 
points The Spectator, Mr Irving, and Mr 
Hawthorne have m common that tranquil 
and subdued manner which we have chosen 
to denominate repose > but, m the case of 
the two former, this repose is attained 
lather by the absence of novel combination, 
or of originality, than otherwise, and con- 
oists chiefly m the calm, quiet, unostenta- 
tious expression of commonplace thoughts, 
m an unambitious, unadulterated Saxon 
In them, by strong effort, we are made to 


conceive the absence of all In the essays 
before us the absence of effort is too ob- 
vious to be mistaken, and a strong under- 
current of suggestion runs continuously be- 
neath the upper stream of the tranquil 
thesis In short, these effusions of Mr 
Hawthorne are the product of a truly 
imaginative intellect, restrained, and m 
some measure repressed, by fastidiousness 
of taste, by constitutional melancholy, and 
by indolence 

But it is of his tales that we desire prin- 
cipally to speak The tale piopei, m our 
opinion, affords unquestionably the fairest 
field for the exercise of the loftiest talent, 
which can be afforded by the wide domains 
of mere prose Weie we bidden to say how 
the highest genius could be most advanta- 
geously employed for the best display of 
its own powers, we should answer, without 
hesitation — -in the composition of a rhymed 
poem, not to exceed m length what might 
be perused m an hour Within this limit 
alone can the highest order of true poetry 
exist We need only here say, upon this 
topic, that, m almost all classes of compo- 
sition, the unity of effect or impiession is 
a point of the greatest importance It is 
clear, moreover, that this unity cannot be 
thoroughly preserved m productions whose 
perusal cannot be completed at one sitting 
We may continue the reading of a prose 
composition, from the very nature of prose 
itself, much longer than we can persevere, 
to any good purpose, m the perusal of a 
poem This latter, if truly fulfilling the de- 
mands of the poetic sentiment, induces an 
exaltation of the soul which cannot be long 
sustained All high excitements are neces- 
sarily tiansient Thus a long poem is a 
paradox And, without unity of impres- 
sion, the deepest effects cannot be brought 
about Epics were the offspring of an 
imperfect sense of Art, and their reign is 
no more A poem too brief may produce 

4 Charles Lamb (1775-1834), Leigh Hunt 
(1784-1859), and William Hazlitt (1778- 
1830) helped develop the familiar essay 
as an important genre of English litera- 
ture 
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a vivid, bat never an intense or enduring 
impression Without a certain continuity 
of effort — without a certain duration or 
repetition of purpose — tlie soul is never 
deeply moved There must be the dropping 
of the water upon the rock De Beranger 
has wrought brilliant things — pungent and 
spirit-stirring — but, like all immassive bod- 
ies, they lack momentum , and thus fail to 
satisfy the Poetic Sentiment They sparkle 
and excite, but, from want of continuity, 
fail deeply to impress Extreme brevity 
will degenerate into epigrammatism , but 
the sm of extreme length is even more 
unpardonable In medio tutissimus ibis 5 
Were we called upon, however, to desig- 
nate that class of composition which, next 
to such a poem as we have suggested, 
should best fulfil the demands of high 
genius — should offer it the most advanta- 
geous field of exertion- — we should unhesi- 
tatingly speak of the prose tale, as Mr 
Hawthorne has here exemplified it We 
allude to the short prose narrative, re- 
quiring from a half-hour to one or two 
hours m its perusal The ordinary novel 
is objectionable, from its length, for rea- 
sons already stated m substance As it can- 
not be read at one sitting, it deprives itself, 
of course, of the immense force derivable 
from totality Worldly interests interven- 
ing during the pauses of perusal, modify, 
annul, or counteract, m a greater or less 
degree, the impressions of the book But 
simple cessation m reading would, of itself, 
be sufficient to destroy the true unity In 
the brief tale, however, the author is en- 
abled to carry out the fulness of his inten- 
tion, be it what it may During the hour 
of perusal the soul of the reader is at the 
writer’s control There are no external or 
extrinsic influences — resulting from weari- 
ness or interruption 

A skilful literary artist has constructed 
a tale. If wise, he has not fashioned his 
thoughts to accommodate his incidents, 
but having conceived, with deliberate care, 
a certain unique or single effect to be 
wrought out, he then invents such inci- 
dents— he then combines such events as 


may best aid him m establishing this pre- 
conceived effect If his very initial sentence 
tend not to the outbrmgmg of this effect, 
then he has failed m his first step In the 
whole composition there should be no word 
written, of which the tendency, direct or 
indirect, is not to the one pre-established 
design And by such means, with such care 
and skill, a picture is at length painted 
which leaves m the mind of him who con- 
templates it with a kindred art, a sense of 
the fullest satisfaction The idea of the 
tale has been presented unblemished, be- 
cause undisturbed and this is an end 
unattainable by the novel Undue brevity 
is just as exceptionable here as m the 
poem, but undue length is yet more to be 
avoided 

We have said that the tale has a point 
of superiority even over the poem In 
fact, while the rhythm of this latter is an 
essential aid m the development of the 
poem’s highest idea — the idea of the Beau- 
tiful — the artificialities of this rhythm are 
an inseparable bar to the development of 
all points of thought or expression which 
have their basis m Truth But Truth is 
often, and in very great degree, the aim 
of the tale Some of the finest tales are 
tales of ratiocination Thus the field of 
this species of composition, if not m so 
elevated a region on the mountain of Mind, 
is a table-land of far vaster extent than 
the domain of the mere poem Its products 
are never so neh, but infinitely more nu- 
merous, and more appreciable by the mass 
of mankind The writer of the prose tale, 
m short, may bring to his theme a vast 
variety of modes or inflections of thought 
and expression — (the ratiocmative, for ex- 
ample, the sarcastic, or the humorous) 
which are not only antagomstical to the 
nature of the poem, but absolutely forbid- 
den by one of its most peculiar and in- 
dispensable adjuncts, we allude, of course, 
to rhythm It may be added here, par 
parenthdse , that the author who aims at 
the purely beautiful m a prose tale is 

6 You will be most safe in. the middle 
way 
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laboring at a great disadvantage Eor 
Beauty can be better treated m the poem 
Not so with terror, or passion, or honor, 
or a multitude of such other points And 
here it will be seen how full of prejudice 
are the usual animadversions against those 
tales of effect, many fine examples of 
which were found m the earlier numbers of 
Blackwood The impressions produced w*ere 
wrought m a legitimate sphere of action, 
and constituted a legitimate although some- 
times an exaggerated interest They were 
rehshed by every man of genius although 
there were found many men of genius who 
condemned them without just giound The 
true critic will but demand that the design 
intended be accomplished, to the fullest 
extent, by the means most advantageously 
applicable 

We have very few American tales of real 
merit — we may say, indeed, none, with the 
exception of “The Tales of a Traveller” of 
Washington Irving, and these “Twice-Told 
Tales” of Mr Hawthorne Some of the 
pieces of Mr John Neal abound in vigor 
and originality, but, m general, his com- 
positions of this class are excessively dif- 
fuse, extravagant, and indicative of an 
imperfect sentiment of Art 6 Articles at 
random are, now and then, met with m our 
periodicals which might be advantageously 
compared with the best effusions of the 
British Magazines , but, upon the whole, we 
are far behind our progenitors in this 
department of literature ' 

Of Mr Hawthorne’s tales we would say, 
emphatically, that they belong to the high- 
est region of Art — an Art subservient to 
genius of a very lofty order We had sup- 
posed, with good reason for so supposing, 
that he had been thrust into his present 
position by one of the impudent cliques 
which beset our literature, and whose pre- 
tensions it is our full purpose to expose at 
the earliest opportunity, but we have been 
most agreeably mistaken We know of few 
compositions which the critic can more 
honestly commend than these “Twice-Told 
Tales ” As Americans, we feel proud of 
the book 


Mr Hawthorne’s distinctive trait is in- 
vention, cieation, imagination, originality 
— a trait which, in the literature of fiction, 
is positively worth all the lest But the 
nature of the originality, so far as regards 
its mamfestation m letters, is but imper- 
fectly understood The inventive or original 
mmd as frequently displays itself m nov- 
elty of tone as m novelty of matter Mr 
Hawthorne is original at all points 

It would be a matter of some difficulty 
to designate the best of these tales, we 
repeat that, without exception, they are 
beautiful “Wakefield” is remarkable foi 
the skill with which an old idea — a well- 
known incident — is woiked up or discussed 
A man of whims conceives the puipose of 
quitting his wife and residing incognito , 
for twenty years, m her immediate neigh- 
borhood Something of this kind actually 
happened m London The force of Mr 
Hawthorne’s tale lies m the analysis of the 
motives which must or might have impelled 
the husband to such folly, m the first in- 
stance, with the possible causes of his 
perseverance Upon this thesis a sketch of 
singular power has been constructed 
“The Wedding Knell” is full of the bold- 
est imagination — an imagination fully con- 
trolled by taste The most captious critic 
could find no flaw m this production 
“The Minister’s Black Veil” is a masterly 
composition, of which the sole defect is 
that to the rabble its exquisite skill will he 
caviare The obvious meaning of this arti- 
cle will be found to smother its insinuated 
one The moral put into the mouth of the 
dying minister will he supposed to convey 
the true import of the narrative, and that 
a crime of dark dye (having reference to 
the “young lady”) has been committed, is 
a point which only minds congenial with 
that of the author will perceive 

“Mr Higginbotham’s Catastrophe’ 7 is 


6 John Neal (1793-1876) was the authoi 
of Keep Cool (1817), Logan (1822), Sev- 
enty Six (1823), Bandolph (1823), Errata 
(1823), Brother Jonathan (1825), Bachel 
Dyer (1828), Authorship (1830), The 
Bown-E asters (1833) 
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vividly original, and managed most dex- 
terously 

“Dr Heidegger’s Experiment” is exceed- 
ingly well imagined, and executed with sur- 
passing ability The artist breathes in every 
line of it 

“The White Old Maid” is objectionable 
even more than the “Minister’s Black Veil,” 
on the scoie of its mysticism Even with 
the thoughtful and analytic, there will be 
much trouble m penetrating its entire im- 
port 

“The Hollow of the Three Hills” we 
would quote m full had we space, — not as 
evincing higher talent than any of the 
other pieces, bnt as affording an excellent 
example of the author’s peculiar ability 
The subject is commonplace A witch sub- 
jects the Distant and the Past to the view 
of a mourner It has been the fashion to 
describe, m such cases, a minor m which 
the images of the absent appear, or a 
cloud of smoke is made to arise, and thence 
the figures are gradually unfolded Mr 
Hawthorne has wonderfully heightened his 
effect by making the ear, in place of the 
eye, the medium by which the fantasy is 
conveyed The head of the mourner is 
enveloped m the cloak of the witch, and 
within its magic folds there arise sounds 
which have an all-sufficient intelligence 
Throughout this article also, the artist is 
conspicuous — not more m positive than m 
negative ments Not only is all done that 
should be done, but (what perhaps is an 
end with more difficulty attained) there is 
nothing done which should not be Every 
word tells, and there is not a word which 
does not tell 

In the way of objection we have scarcely 
a word to say of these tales There is, per- 
haps, a somewhat too general or prevalent 
tone — sl tone of melancholy and mysticism 
The subjects are insufficiently varied There 
is not so much of versatihty evinced as we 
might well be warranted m expecting from* 
the high powers of Mr Hawthorne But 
beyond these trivial exceptions we have 
really none to make The style is punty 
itself. Force abounds High imagination 


gleams from every page Mr Hawthorne is 
a man of the truest genius We only regret 
that the limits of our Magazine will not 
permit us to pay him that full tribute of 
commendation, which, under othei circum- 
stances, we should be so eager to pay 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF 
COMPOSITION 
[ 1846 ] 

CHARLES DICKENS, m a note now 
lying befoie me, alluding to an examina- 
tion I once made of the mechanism of 
“Barnaby Rudge,” says — “By the way, are 
you aware that Godwin wrote his * Caleb 
Williams’ backwards^ He first involved his 
hero m a web of difficulties, forming the 
second volume, and then, for the first, cast 
about him for some mode of accounting for 
what had been done ” 1 

I cannot think this the precise mode of 
proceduie on the part of Godwin — and 
indeed what he himself acknowledges, is 
not altogether m accordance with Mi 
Dickens’ idea — but the author of “Caleb 
Williams” was too good an artist not to 
perceive the advantage derivable from at 
least a somewhat similar process Nothing 
is more clear than that every plot, worth 
the name, must be elaborated to its de- 
nouement before any thing be attempted 
with the pen It is only with the denoue- 
ment constantly m view that we can give 
a plot its indispensable air of consequence, 
01 causation, by making the mcidents, and 
especially the tone at all points, tend to 
the development of the intention 

There is a radical error, I think, in the 

1 In an article m the Philadelphia Sat- 
urday Evening Post , May 1, 1841, Poe 
forecast the outcome of Barnaby Budge 
on the basis of its earlier installments, 
he reviewed the novel for Graham’s Maga- 
zine, February, 1842 William Godwin 
(1756-1836) pioneered m the English so- 
ciological problem novel with Caleb Wil- 
liams (1794), which dramatized some of 
the revolutionary ideas found m his En- 
quiry Concerning Political Justice (1793) 
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usual mode of constructing a story Either 
histoiy affords a thesis — 01 one is sug- 
gested by an incident of the day — or, at 
best, the author sets himself to work m the 
combination of striking events to form 
merely the basis of his narrative — design- 
ing, generally, to fill m with description, 
dialogue, or au tonal comment, whatevei 
crevices of fact, or action, may, from page 
to page, render themselves apparent 
I prefer commencing with the considera- 
tion of an effect Keeping originality al- 
ways in view — for he is false to himself 
who ventures to dispense with so obvious 
and so easily attainable a source of inter- 
est — I say to myself, m the first place, 
“Of the innumerable effects, or impres- 
sions, of which the heart, the intellect, or 
(more generally) the soul is susceptible, 
what one shall I, on the present occasion, 
select V 9 Having chosen a novel, first, and 
secondly a vmd effect, I consider whether 
it can be best wrought by incident or tone 
— whether by ordinary incidents and pecu- 
liar tone, or the converse, or by peculiarity 
both of incident and tone — afterward look- 
ing about me (or rather within) for such 
combinations of event, or tone, as shall 
best aid me m the construction of the effect 
I have often thought how interesting a 
magazine paper might be written by any 
author who would — -that it to say, who 
could — detail, step by step, the processes 
by which any one of his compositions at- 
tained its ultimate point of completion 
Why such a paper has never been given to 
the world, I am much at a loss to say — but, 
perhaps, the autonal vanity has had more 
to do with the omission than any one other 
cause Host writers — poets m especial — 
prefer having it understood that they com- 
pose by a species of fine frenzy — an ec- 
static intuition — and would positively shud- 
der at letting the public take a peep be- 
hind the scenes, at the elaborate and vacil- 
lating crudities of thought — at the true* 
purposes seized only at the last moment — 
at the innumerable glimpses of idea that 
arrived not at the maturity of full view — 
at the fully matured fancies discarded in 


despair as unmanageable — at the cautious 
selections and 1 ejections — at the painful 
erasures and interpolations — m a woid, at 
the wheels and pinions — the tackle for 
scene-shifting — the step-ladders and de- 
mon-traps — the cock’s feathers, the red 
paint and the black patches, which, m 
ninety-nine eases out of a hundred, con- 
stitute the properties of the literary histno 

I am awaie, on the other hand, that the 
ease is by no means common, m which an 
author is at all m condition to retiaee the 
steps by which his conclusions have been 
attained In general, suggestions, having 
ansen pell-mell, are pursued and forgotten 
m a similar manner 

Eor my own part, I have neither sym- 
pathy with the repugnance alluded to, nor, 
at any time, the least difficulty m recalling 
to mind the progressive steps of anv of 
my compositions, and, smee the interest of 
an analysis, or reconstruction, such as I 
have considered a desideratum , is quite 
independent of any real or fancied interest 
m the thing analyzed, it will not he re- 
garded as a breach of decorum on my part 
to show the modus operands by which some 
one of my own works was put together 
I select “The Haven” as most generally 
known It is my design to render it mani- 
fest that no one point m its composition is 
referable either to accident or intuition — 
that the work proceeded, step by step, to 
its completion with the precision and rigid 
consequence of a mathematical problem 

Let us dismiss, as irrelevant to the poem, 
per se , the circumstance — or say the neces- 
sity — which, in the fist place, gave nse 
to the intention of composing a poem that 
should suit at once the popular and the 
critical taste 

We commence, then, with this intention 

The initial consideration was that of ex- 
tent If any literary work is too long to 
be read at one sitting, we must be content 
to dispense with the immensely important 
effect derivable from unity of impression — 
for, if two sittings be required, the affairs 
of the world interfere, and every thing like 
totality is at once destroyed But since, 
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ceteris panbus, no poet can afford to dis- 
pense with any thing that may advance 
his design, it but remains to be seen 
whether there is, m extent, any advantage 
to counterbalance the loss of umty which 
attends it Here I say no, at once What 
we term a long poem is, in fact, meiely a 
succession of brief ones — that is to say, 
of brief poetical effects It is needless to 
demonstrate that a poem is such, only in- 
asmuch as it intensely excites, by elevating, 
the soul, and all intense excitements are, 
through a psyehal necessity, brief Por this 
reason, at least one half of the “Paradise 
Lost” is essentially prose — a succession of 
poetical excitements interspersed, inevita- 
bly, with corresponding depressions — the 
whole being deprived, through the extreme- 
ness of its length, of the vastly important 
artistic element, totality, or unity, of effect 
It appears evident, then, that there is a 
distinct limit, as regards length, to all 
works of literary art — the limit of a single 
sitting — and that, although m certain 
classes of prose composition, such as “Rob- 
inson Crusoe,” (demanding no umty,) this 
limit may be advantageously overpassed, 
it can never properly be overpassed m a 
poem Within this limit, the extent of a 
poem may be made to bear mathematical 
relation to its merit — m other words, to the 
excitement or elevation — again, in other 
words, to the degree of the true poetical 
effect which it is capable of inducing, for 
it is clear that the brevity must be m direct 
ratio of the intensity of the intended ef- 
fect — this, with one proviso — that a cer- 
tain degree of duration is absolutely req- 
uisite for the production of any effect at 
aH 

Holding m view these considerations, as 
well as that degree of excitement which I 
deemed not above the popular, while not 
below the critical, taste, I reached at once 
what I conceived the proper length for my 
intended poem — a length of about one hun- 
dred lines It is, in fact, a hundred and 
eight. 

My next thought concerned the choice of 
an ^impression, 01 effect, to be conveyed' 


and here I may as well observe that, 
throughout the construction, I kept steadily 
m view the design of lendeung the woik 
universally appieciable I should be car- 
ried too fai out of my immediate topic 
were I to demonstrate a point upon which 
I have repeatedly insisted, and which, 
with the poetical, stands not m the slightest 
need of demonstration — the point, I mean, 
that Beauty is the sole legitimate province 
of the poem A few words, however, m 
elucidation of my real meaning, which 
some of my friends have evinced a dispo- 
sition to misrepresent That pleasure which 
is at once the most intense, the most elevat- 
ing, and the most pure, is, I believe, found 
m the contemplation of the beautiful 
When, indeed, men speak of Beauty, they 
mean, precisely, not a quality, as is sup- 
posed, but an effect — they refer, m short, 
just to that intense and pure elevation of 
soul — not of intellect, or of heait — upon 
which I have commented, and which is 
experienced m consequence of contemplat- 
ing “the beautiful ” Now I designate 
Beauty as the province of the poem, merely 
because it is an obvious rule of Art that 
effects should be made to spring from direct 
causes — that objects should be attained 
through means best adapted for their at- 
tainment — no one as yet having been weak 
enough to deny that the peculiar elevation 
alluded to, is most readily attamed in the 
poem Now the object Truth, or the satis- 
faction of the intellect, and the object 
Passion, or the excitement of the heart, are, 
although attainable, to a cextain extent, m 
poetry, far more readily attainable m 
prose Truth, m fact, demands a precision, 
and Passion a homehness (the truly pas- 
sionate will comprehend me) which are 
absolutely antagonistic to that Beauty 
which, I maintain, is the excitement, or 
pleasurable elevation, of the soul It by 
no means follows from any thing here said, 
that passion, or even truth, may not be 
introduced, and even profitably introduced, 
into a poem — for they may serve m eluci- 
dation, or aid the general effect, as do 
discords m music, by contrast — but the 
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true artist will always eontuve, first, to 
tone them into proper subservience to the 
predominant aim, and, secondly, to enveil 
them, as far as possible, m that Beauty 
which is the atmosphere and the essence of 
the poem 

Regarding, then, Beauty as my province, 
my next question referred to the tone of 
its highest mamfestation — and all experi- 
ence has shown that this tone is one of 
sadness Beauty of whatever kind, m its 
supreme development, invariably excites 
the sensitive soul to tears Melancholy is 
thus the most legitimate of all the poetical 
tones 

The length, the province, and the tone, 
being thus determined, I betook myself to 
ordinary induction, with the view of ob- 
taining some artistic piquancy which might 
serve me as a key-note m the construction 
of the poem — some pivot upon which the 
whole structure might turn In carefully 
thinking over all the usual artistic effects — 
or more properly points, m the theatncal 
sense — I did not fail to perceive immedi- 
ately that no one had been so universally 
employed as that of the refiam The uni- 
versality of its employment sufficed to 
assure me of its intrinsic value, and spared 
me the necessity of submittmg it to anal- 
ysis I considered it, however, with regard 
to its susceptibility of improvement, and 
soon saw it to be m a primitive condition 
As commonly used, the refrain, or burden, 
not only is limited to lyric verse, but de- 
pends for its impression upon the force of 
monotone — both m sound and thought The 
pleasure is deduced solely from the sense 
of identity — of repetition I resolved to 
diversify and so heighten, the effect, by 
adhering, m geneial, to the monotone of 
sound, while I continually varied that of 
thought that is to say, I determined to 
produce continuously novel effects, by the 
variation of the application of the refrain 
— the ? efo am itself remaining, for the most 
part, unvaried 

These points being settled, I next be- 
thought me of the nature of my tefrain . 
Since its application was to be repeatedly 


varied, it was clear that the lefram itself 
must be brief, foi there would have been 
an msurmountable difficulty m frequent 
variations of application m any sentence 
of length In proportion to the brevity of 
the sentence, would, of course, be the 
facility- of the variation This led me at 
once to a single word as the best refrain 

The question now arose as to the char- 
acter of the word Having made up my 
mind to a refrain, the division of the poem 
into stanzas, was, of course, a corollary 
the iefiam forming the close to each 
stanza That such a close, to have force, 
must be sonorous and susceptible of pro- 
tracted emphasis, admitted no doubt and 
these considerations inevitably led me to 
the long o as the most sonorous vowel, m 
connection with r as the most producible 
consonant 

The sound of the lefram being thus 
determined, it became necessary to select a 
word embodying this sound, and at the 
same time m the fullest possible keeping 
with that melancholy which I had predeter- 
mined as the tone of the poem In such a 
search it would have been absolutely im- 
possible to overlook the word “Nevermore ” 
In fact, it was the very first which pre- 
sented itself 

The next desideratum was a pretext for 
the continuous use of the one word “never- 
more ” In observing the difficulty which I 
at once found in inventing a sufficiently 
plausible leason for its continuous repeti- 
tion, I did not fail to perceive that this 
difficulty arose solely from the pre-assump- 
tion that the word was to he so continu- 
ously or monotonously spoken by a human 
being — I did not fail to perceive, m short, 
that the difficulty lay m the reconciliation 
of this monotony with the exercise of 
reason on the part of the creature repeat- 
ing the word Here, then, immediately arose 
the idea of a wowreasoning creature capa- 
ble of speech, and, very naturally, a par- 
lot, m the first instance, suggested itself, 
but was superseded forthwith by a Raven, 
as equally capable of speech, and infinitely 
more m keeping with the intended tone 
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I had now gone so far as the conception 
of a Raven — the bird of ill omen — monot- 
onously repeating the one word, “Never- 
more,” at the conclusion of each stanza, in 
a poem of melancholy tone, and m length 
about one hundied lines Now, never losing 
sight of the object supremeness, or peifec- 
tion, at all points, I have asked myself — 
“Of all melancholy topics, what, according 
to the universal understanding of mankind, 
is the most melancholy?” Death — was the 
obvious reply “And when,” I said, “is the 
most melancholy of topics most poetical?” 
Prom what I have already explained at 
some length, the answer, here, also, is ob- 
vious — “When it most closely allies itself 
to Beauty the death, then, of a beautiful 
woman is, unquestionably, the most poeti- 
cal topic m the world — and equally is it 
beyond doubt that the lips best suited for 
such topic are those of a bereaved lover ” 
I had now to combine the two ideas, of a 
lover lamenting his deceased mistress and a 
Raven continuously repeating the word 
“Nevermore ” — I had to combine these, 
bearing m mind my design of varying, at 
every turn, the application of the word 
repeated, but the only intelligible mode of 
such combination is that of imagining the 
Raven employing the word m answer to 
the queries of the lover And here it was 
that I saw at once the opportunity affoided 
for the effect on which I had been depend- 
ing — that is to say, the effect of the 
variation of application I saw that I could 
make the first query propounded by the 
lover— the first query to which the Raven 
should reply “Nevermore” — that I could 
make this first query a commonplace one — 
the second less so — the third still less, and 
so on — until at length the lover, startled 
from his original nonchalance by the mel- 
ancholy character of the word itself — by 
its frequent repetition — and by a consid- 
eration of the ominous reputation of the 
fowl that uttered it — is at length excited 
to superstition, and wildly propounds que- 
ries of a far different character — queries 
whose solution he has passionately at heart 
' — propounds them half m superstition and 


half m that species of despair which de- 
lights m self-torture — propounds them not 
altogether because he believes m the pro- 
phetic or demoniac character of the bird 
(which, reason assures him, is merely re- 
peating a lesson learned by lote) but 
because he experiences a frenzied pleasure 
m so modeling his questions as to receive 
from the expected “Nevermore” the most 
delicious because the most intolerable of 
sorrow Perceiving the opportumty thus 
afforded me — or, more strictly, thus forced 
upon me m the progiess of the construc- 
tion — I first established m mind the climax, 
or concluding query — that query to which 
“Nevermore” should be m the last place 
an answer — that query m reply to which 
this word “Nevermore” should involve the 
utmost conceivable amount of sorrow and 
despair 

Here then the poem may be said to have 
its beginning — at the end, where all works 
of ait should begin — foi it was here, at 
this point of my preconsiderations, that I 
first put pen to paper m the composition 
of the stanza, 

“Prophet,” said I, “thing of evil* prophet 
still if bird or devil f 

By that heaven that bends above us — by 
that God we both adore, 

Tell this soul with sorrow laden, if within 
the distant Aidenn, 

It shall clasp a sainted maiden whom the 
angels name Lenore — 

Clasp a rare and radiant maiden whom the 
angels name Lenore” 

Quote the raven “Nevermore” 

I composed this stanza, at tins point, 
first that, by establishing the climax, I 
might the better vary and graduate, as 
regal ds seriousness and importance, the 
preceding queries of the lover — and, sec- 
ondly, that I might definitely settle the 
rhythm, the metre, and the length and gen- 
eral arrangement of the stanza — as well as 
graduate the stanzas which were to pre- 
cede, so that none of them might surpass 
this m rhythmical effect Had I been able, 
in the subsequent composition, to construct 
more vigorous stanzas, I should, without 
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scruple, have purposely enfeebled them, so 
as not to interfere with the climacteric 
effect 

And here I may as well say a few woids 
of the versification My first object (as 
usual) was originality The extent to which 
this has been neglected, m versification, is 
one of the most unaccountable things m 
the world Admitting that there is little 
possibility of variety m mere rhythm , it 
is still clear that the possible varieties of 
metre and stanza are absolutely infinite 
— and yet, for centimes , no man , in verse , 
has ever done , 01 ever seemed to think of 
doing , an original thing The fact is, that 
originality (unless m minds of very unu- 
sual force) is by no means a matter, as 
some suppose, of impulse or intuition In 
general, to be found, it must be elaborately 
sought, and although a positive merit of 
the highest class, demands m its attainment 
less of invention than negation 

Of couise, I pretend to no originality m 
either the ihythm or metre of the “Haven ” 
The former is trochaic — the latter is oc- 
tameter acatalectic, alternating with hep- 
tameter cataleetie repeated m the refrain 
of the fifth verse, and terminating with 
tetrameter eatalectic Less pedantically — 
the feet employed throughout (trochees) 
consist of a long syllable followed by a 
short the first line of the stanza consists 
of eight of these feet — the second of seven 
and a half (m effect two-thirds) — the third 
of eight — the fourth of seven and a half 
— the fifth the same— the sixth three and a 
half Now, each of these lines, taken indi- 
vidually, has been employed before, and 
what originality the “Raven” has, is m 
their combination into stanza, nothing even 
remotely approaching this combmation has 
ever been attempted The effect of this 
originality of combination is aided by other 
unusual, and some altogether novel effects, 
arising from an extension of the applica- 
tion of the principles of rhyme and allite- 
ration 

The next point to be considered was the 
mode of bringing together the lover and 
the Raven — and the first branch of this 


consideration was the locale For this the 
most natuial suggestion might seem to be 
a forest, or the fields — but it has always 
appealed to me that a close circumscription 
of space is absolutely necessary to the 
effect of insulated incident — at has the 
force of a frame to a picture It has an 
indisputable moral power m keepmg con- 
centrated the attention, and, of course, 
must not be confounded with mere unity 
of place 

I determined, then, to place the lover m 
his chamber — in a chambei rendered sacred 
to him by memones of hei who had fre- 
quented it The room is represented as 
nehl> furnished — this m mere pursuance 
of the ideas I have already explained on 
the subject of Beauty, as the sole true 
poetical thesis 

The locale being thus determined, I had 
now to introduce the bud — and the thought 
of introducing him through the window, 
was inevitable The idea of making the 
lover suppose, m the first instance, that the 
flapping of the wings of the bird against 
the shutter, is a “tapping” at the door, 
originated in a wish to increase, by pro- 
longing, the reader’s curiosity, and in a 
desire to admit the incidental effect arising 
from the lover’s throwing open the door, 
finding all dark, and thence adopting the 
half-fancy that it was the spirit of his 
mistress that knocked 

I made the night tempestuous, first, to 
account for the Raven’s seeking admission, 
and secondly, for the effect of contrast with 
the (physical) serenity within the chamber. 

I made the bird alight on the bust of 
Pallas, also for the effect of contrast be- 
tween the marble and the plumage — it be- 
ing understood that the bust was absolutely 
suggested by the bird — the bust of Pallas 
being chosen, first, as most in keeping with 
the scholarship of the lover, and, secondly, 
for the sonorousness of the word, Pallas, 
itself 

About the middle of the poem, also, I 
ha\e availed myself of the force of con- 
trast, with a view of deepening the ulti- 
mate impression For example, an air of 
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the fantastic — approaching as nearly to the 
ludicrous as was admissible — is given to 
the Raven’s entrance He comes in “with 
many a flirt and flutter ” 

Not the least obeisance made he — not a 
moment stopped 01 stayed he, 

But with mien of loid or lady , perched 
above my chamber door 

In the two stanzas winch follow, the de- 
sign is more obviously earned out — 

Then this ebony bird beguiling my sad 
fancy into smiling 

By the grave and stem decorum of the 
countenance it woie , 

“Though thy crest be shorn and shaven, 
thou,” I said, “art sure no craven, 
Ghastly grim and ancient Raven wander- 
ing from the nightly shore — 

Tell me what thy lordly name is on the 
Night’s Plutonian shore?” 

Quoth the Raven “Nevermore” 

Much I marvelled this ungainly fowl to 
hear discourse so plainly, 

Though its answer little meaning — little 
relevancy bore, 

For we cannot help agreeing that no living 
human being 

Ever yet was blessed with seeing bird above 
his chamber door — 

Bird or beast upon the sculptured bust 
above his chamber door, 

With such name as “Nevermore,” 

The effect of the denouement being thus 
provided for, I immediately drop the fan- 
tastic for a tone of the most profound 
seriousness — this tone commencing m the 
stanza directly following the one last 
quoted, with the line, 

But the Raven, sittmg lonely on that placid 
bust, spoke only, etc 

From this epoch the lover no longer jests 
— no longer sees any thing even of the 
fantastic m the Raven’s demeanor He 
speaks of him as a “grim, ungainly, 
ghastly, gaunt, and ominous bird of yore,” 
and feels the “fiery eyes” burning into his 
“bosom’s core ” This revolution of thought, 
or fancy, on the lover’s part, is intended 


to induce a similar one on the part of the 
reader — to bring the mind into a proper 
fiame for the denouement — which is now 
brought about as rapidly and as directly 
as possible 

With the denouement proper — with the 
Raven’s reply, “Nevermore,” to the lover’s 
final demand if he shall meet his mistress 
m another world — the poem, in its obvious 
phase, that of a simple narrative, may be 
said to have its completion So far, every 
thing is within the limits of the accountable 
— of the leal A raven, having learned by 
rote the single word “Nevermore,” and 
having escaped from the custody of its 
owner, is driven at midnight, through the 
violence of a storm, to seek admission at a 
window from which a light still gleams — 
the chamber-window of a student, occupied 
half m poring over a volume, half m 
dreaming of a beloved mistress deceased 
The casement being thrown open at the 
fluttering of the bird’s wmgs, the bird itself 
perches on the most convenient seat out of 
the immediate reach of the student, who, 
amused by the incident and the oddity of 
the visitor’s demeanor, demands of it, in 
jest and without looking for a reply, its 
name The raven addressed, answers with 
its customary word, “Nevermore” — a word 
which finds immediate echo m the melan- 
choly heart of the student, who, giving 
utterance aloud to certain thoughts sug- 
gested by the occasion, is again startled by 
the fowl’s repetition of “Nevermore ” The 
student now guesses the state of the case, 
but is impelled, as I have before explained, 
by the human thirst for self-torture, and m 
part by superstition, to propound such 
queries to the bird as will bring him, the 
lover, the most of the luxury of sorrow, 
through the anticipated answer “Never- 
more” With the indulgence to the ex- 
treme, of this self-torture, the narration, 
m what I have termed its first or obvious 
phase, has a natural termination, and so 
far there has been no overstepping of the 
limits of the real* 

But m subjects so handled, however skil- 
fully, or with however vivid an array of 
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incident, there is always a certain hardness 
or nakedness, which repels the artistical 
eye Two things are invariably required — 
first, some amount of complexity, or more 
properly, adaptation, and, secondly, some 
amount of suggestiveness — some under cur- 
rent, however indefinite, of meaning It is 
this latter, in especial, which imparts to a 
work of art so much of that richness (to 
borrow from colloquy a forcible term) 
which we are too fond of confounding with 
the ideal It is the excess of the suggested 
meamng — it is the rendering this the upper 
instead of the under current of the theme 
— which turns into prose (and that of the 
very fattest kind) the so called poetry of 
the so called transcendentaksts 

Holding these opinions, I added the two 
concluding stanzas of the poem — then sug- 
gestiveness being thus made to pervade all 
the narrative winch has preceded them The 
undei -current of meamng is rendered first 
apparent in the lines — 

“Take thy beak from out my heart , and 
take thy form from off my door!” 

Quoth the Raven “Nevermore 1 ” 

It will be observed that the words, “from 
out m } heart,” involve the first metaphori- 
cal expression m the poem The>, with the 
answer, “Neveimoie,” dispose the mind to 
seek a moial in all that has been previously 
narrated The reader begins now to regard 
the Raven as emblematical — but it is not 
until the very last line of the very last 
stanza, that the intention of making him 
emblematical of Mournful and Never-end- 
ing Remembrance is permitted distinctly to 
be seen 

And the Raven, never flitting, still is sit- 
ting, still is sitting, 

On the pallid bust of Pallas just above 
my chamber door, 

And his eyes have all the seeming of a 
demon’s that is dreaming, 

And the lamplight o’er him streaming 
throws his shadow on the floor, 
And 1113 soul f)om out that shadow that 
lies floating on the floor 
Shall be lifted — neveimoie 


LIGEIA 
[1840 (1838)] 

And the will therein lieth, which dieth 
not Who knoweth the mysteries of tho 
will, with its vigor? Por God is but a 
great will pervading all things by nature 
of its intentness Man doth not yield him- 
self to the angels, nor unto death utterly, 
save only through the weakness of his 
feeble will 

Joseph Glanvill 1 

I CANNOT, for my soul, remember how, 
when, 01 even precisely wheie, I first be- 
came acquainted with the Lady Ligeia 
Long jeais have since elapsed, and my 
memoiy is feeble through much suffering 
Or, perhaps, I cannot now bring these 
points to mind, because, m truth, the 
character of my beloved, her rare learning, 
her singular yet placid cast of beauty, and 
the thrilling and enthralling eloquence of 
her low, musical language, made their way 
into m} heart by paces so steadily and 
stealthily progressive that they have been 
unnoticed and unknown Yet 1 believe that 
I met hei first and most frequentl> 111 
some laige, old, decaying city near the 
Rhine Of hei family — I have surely heard 
hei speak-— that it is of a remotely ancient 
date cannot be doubted Ligeia 1 Buried 111 
studies of a natuie more than all else 
adapted to deaden nnpiessions of the out- 
ward world, it is b} that sweet word alone 
— by Ligeia — that I bring before mine eyes 
m fancy the image of her who is no more 
And now, while I write, a recollection 
flashes upon me that I have never known 
the paternal name of her who was my 
fnend and my betrothed, and who became 
the partner of my studies, and finally the 
wife of my bosom Was it a playful charge 
on the part of my Ligeia? 01 was it a test 
of my strength of affection that I should 
institute no inquiries upon this point ^ or 
■was it lather a caprice of my own — a 


1 This Cambridge Platomst, 1636-1680, 
may have written the passage quoted as 
epigiaph, but it ha^ not been located m Ins 
extant woiks 
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wildly romantic offeimg on the shime of 
the most passionate devotion I but in- 
distinctly leeall the fact itself — what won- 
der that I have ntteily forgotten the cir- 
cumstances which ongmatcd or attended 
it? And, indeed, if evei that spirit which 
is entitled Romance — if ever she, the wan 
and the misty-winged Ashtophet of idola- 
trous Egypt, piesided, as they tell, over 
marriages ill-omened, then most suiely she 
presided over mine 2 

Theie is one dear topic, however, on 
which my mcmoi) fails me not It is the 
person of Ligeia In stature she was tall, 
somewhat slendei, and m her latter days, 
even emaciated I would in vain attempt 
to poitiay the majesty, the quiet ease, of 
hei demeanoi, or the incomprehensible 
lightness and elasticity of hei footiall She 
came and depaited like a shadow I was 
nevei made awaie of her entrance into 
my closed study, save by" the deal music of 
her low sweet voice, as she placed her 
delicate hand upon my shouldei In beauty 
of face no maiden evei equalled her It was 
the xadianee of an opium dream — an airy 
and spirit-lifting vision more wildly divine 
than the fantasies which hoveied about the 
slumbering souls of the daughters of Delos 3 
Yet her featuies were not of that regular 
mould which we have been falsely taught 
to worship m the classical labors of the 
heathen “There is no exquisite beauty,” 
says Bacon, Lord Verulam, speaking truly 
of ail the foims and genera of beauty, 
“without some stumgeness m the propor- 
tions” Yet, although I saw that the fea- 
tuies of Ligeia were not of a classic 
regularity, although I perceived that her 
loveliness was indeed “exquisite,” and felt 
that there was much of “strangeness” per- 
vading it, yet I have tried m vain to detect 
the irregularity, and to trace home my own 
perception of “the strange ” I examined 
the contour of the lofty and pale forehead 
— it was faultless — how cold indeed that 
word when applied to a majesty so divine * 
— the skin rivalling the purest ivory) the 
commanding extent and repose, the gentle 
prominence of the regions above the tem- 


ples, and then the laven-black, the glossy, 
the luxuriant and naturally-curling ti esses, 
setting forth the full foice of the Homene 
epithet, “hyacinthme 1 ” I looked at the 
delicate outlines of the nose — and no where 
but in the graceful medallions of the He- 
biews had I beheld a similar perfection 
Theie was the same luxunous smoothness 
of surface, the same scarcely perceptible 
tendency to the aquiline, the same hai- 
momously curved nostrils speaking the 
free spirit I regarded the sweet mouth 
Here was indeed the triumph of all things 
heavenly — -the magnificent turn of the shoit 
uppei lip — the soft, voluptuous slumbei of 
the under — the dimples which sported, 
and the eoloi winch spoke — the teeth glanc- 
ing back, with a bnlliancy almost startling, 
every ray of the holy light which fell upon 
them m her serene, and placid, yet most 
exulting ly ladiant of all smiles I scruti- 
nized the foimation oi the chm — and heie, 
too, I found the gentleness of breadth, the 
softness and the majesty, the fulness and 
the spmtuality, of the Cheek, — the contoui 
which the god Apollo ie\ealed but m a 
dream, to Cieomenes, the son of tlie Athen- 
ian 4 And then I peered into the large eyes 
of Ligeia 

For eyes we have no models m the re- 
motely antique It might have been, too, 
that m these ey T es of my beloved lav flu 
secret to which Lord Yeruiam alludes They 
were, I must believe, far largei than the oi- 
dmaiy eyes of our race They weie even fai 
fuller than the fullest of the Gazelle eyes 
of the tnbe of the valley of Nourjahad n 
Yet it ivas only at mtei vals — m moments 

2 The reference is to Ashtoreth, or Asli- 
taroth, an onental name for Astarte, god- 
dess of fertility 

3 On the island of Delos, Gieek maidens 
brought offerings to the temple of Artemis 

4 The Yenus of Medici was ascubecl to 
Cieomenes, sou of Apoilodoius, the Athe- 
nian Poe conceives of him as inspired by 
Apollo 

5 Mrs Frances Sheridan (1724-1766) 
wrote the novel, Ihe History of Noui jahad 
(1767) Poe’s leieiouce is to its exotic 
setting 
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of intense excitement — that tins peculiarity 
became moie than slightly noticeable m 
Ligeia And at such moments was her 
beauty — m my heated fancy thus it ap- 
pealed perhaps — the beauty of beings 
either above 01 apart fiom the earth — the 
beauty of the fabulous Houn of the Turk 
The color of the orbs was the most brilliant 
of black, and far over them hung jetty 
lashes of gieat length The brows, slightly 
liiegular m outline, had the same hue The 
“strangeness,” however, winch I found m 
the eyes was of a nature distinct fiom the 
formation, or the coloi, 01 the brilliancy 
of the features, and must, after all, be re- 
iened to the expression Ah, word of no 
meaning 1 behind whose vast latitude of 
mere sound we mtiench our ignorance of 
so much of the spiritual The expression 
of the eyes of Ligeia 1 How, for long horns 
have I pondered upon it 1 How ha\e I, 
through the whole of a midsummer night, 
struggled to fathom it 1 What was it — that 
something moio piofound than the well of 
Democritus 0 — which lay far within the pu- 
pils of my beloved^ What was it^ I was 
possessed with a passion to discover. Those 
eyes T those large, those shining, those di- 
vine oibs f they became to me twin stars 
of Leda, and I to them devoutest of astrol- 
ogers 7 Hot for a moment was the unfath- 
omable meaning of then glance, by day or 
by night, absent from my soul 
There is no point, among the many in- 
comprehensible anomalies of the science of 
mind, more tlnillmglj exciting than the 
fact — never, 1 believe, noticed in the 
schools — that m our endeavors to recall to 
memoiy something long forgotten we often 
find ourselves upon the very verge of re- 
membrance without being able, m the end, 
to remember And thus how frequently, m 
my intense scrutiny of Ligeia’s eyes, have 
I felt approaching the full knowledge of 
their expression — felt it approaching — yet 
not quite be mine — and so at length en- 
tirely depart And (stiange, oh strangest 
mystery of all 1 ) I found, m the commonest 
objects of the universe, a circle of analo- 
gies to that expression I mean to say 


that, subsequently to the period when 
Ligeia’s beaut} passed into my spirit, there 
dwelling as m a shrme, I derived, from 
many existences m the material world, a 
sentiment such as I felt always aroused 
within me b} her large and luminous orbs 
Yet not the more could I define that senti- 
ment, or analyze, or even steadil} view it 
I lecogmzed it, let me 1 op eat, sometimes 
m the commonest objects of the universe 
It has flashed upon me m the sur\ey of a 
rapidh -growing vine — m the contemplation 
of a moth, a butterfly, a chrysalis, a stream 
of running watei I have felt it m the 
ocean, m the falling of a meteor I have 
felt it m the glances of unusuall} aged peo- 
ple And there are one or two stars m 
heaven — (one especially, a stai of the sixth 
magnitude, double and changeable, to be 
found near the large star m Lyia) m a 
telescopic scrutiny of which I have been 
made ay are of the feeling I have been 
filled with it b} certain sounds irom 
stringed instruments, and not unfrequentlv 
by passages from books Among innumer- 
able other instances, I well lemember some- 
thing m a volume of J oseph Glanvill, which 
(perhaps meiel} fiom its quaintness — who 
shall say 1 ) nevei failed to mspiic me with 
the sentiment,- — “And the will therein beth, 
which dieth not Who knoweth the mys- 
teries of the will, with its v igoi $ For God 
is but a great will peivadmg all thing’s by 
nature of its mtentness Man doth not yield 
him to the angels, noi unto death utterly, 
but only thiough the weakness of his feeble 
will ** 

Length of jeais, and subsequent reflec- 
tion, have enabled me to trace, indeed, 
some remote connexion between this pas- 
sage m the old English moialist and a 
portion of the character of Ligeia An 
intensity m thought, action, or speech, was 
possibly, m hei, a result, or at least an 

6 The Greek philosopher Democritus, 
fifth century B C , said that truth lay m 
a deep well, 

7 Castor and Pollux, sons of Leda and 
Zeus, pxovided names for the two brightest 
stars ,m the constellation Gemini 
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index, of that gigantic volition which, dur- 
ing our long intercourse, failed to give 
othei and more immediate evidence of its 
existence Of all the women whom I have 
evei known she, the outwardly calm, the 
evei-placid Ligeia, was the most violently 
a prey to the tumultuous vultures of stern 
passion And of such passion I could form 
no estimate, save by the miraculous expan- 
sion of those eyes which at once so de- 
lighted and appalled me, by the almost 
magical melody, modulation, distinctness 
and placidity of her very low voice, and by 
the fierce energy (rendered doubly effective 
by contrast with hei manner of utterance) 
of the words which she habitually utteied 
I have spoken of the learning of Ligeia 
it was immense — such as I have never 
known m woman In the classical tongues 
was she deeply proficient, and as far as 
my own acquaintance extended an regard 
to the modem dialects of Europe, I have 
never known her at fault, Indeed upon any 
theme of the most admired, because simply 
the most abstruse of the boasted erudition 
of the academy, have I ever found Ligeia 
at fault? How singularly, how thnlliugly, 
this one point in the nature of my wife has 
foieed itself, at this late period only, upon 
my attention! I said her knowledge was 
such as I had never known m woman 
Where breathes the man who, like her, has 
tiaversed, tod successfully, all the wide 
areas of moral, natural, and mathematical 
science? I saw not then what I now 
clearly perceive, that the acquisitions of 
Ligeia were gigantic, were astounding— yet 
I was sufficiently awaie of her infinite su- 
premacy to resign myself, with a child- 
like confidence, to hei guidance through the 
chaotic woild of metaphysical investigation 
at which I was most busily occupied during 
the earher years of our marriage With 
how vast a triumph— with how vivid a de- 
light — with how much of all that is ethe- 
real m hope — did I feel , as she bent over 
me m studies but little sought for — but less 
known — that delicious vista by slow but 
perceptible degrees expanding before me, 
down whose long, gorgeous, and all un- 


trodden path, I might at length pass on- 
ward to the goal of a wisdom too divinely 
precious not to be forbidden f 
How poignant, then, must have been the 
gnof with which, aftei some yeais, I be- 
held my well-grounded expectations take 
wings to themselves and flee away ! With- 
out Ligeia I was but as a child groping 
benighted Her presence, her readings 
alone, render ed vividly luminous the many 
mysteries of the transcendentalism m which 
we were immersed Letters, lambent and 
golden, grew duller than Saturnian lead, 
wanting the ladiant lustre of her eyes 
And now those eyes shone less and less 
frequently upon the pages over which I 
pored Ligeia grew ill The wild eyes 
blazed with a too — too glonous effulgence, 
the pale fingers became of the transparent 
waxen hue of the grave — and the bine veins 
upon the lofty forehead swelled and sunk 
impetuously with the tides of the most 
gentle emotion I saw that she must die — 
and I struggled desperately m spirit with 
the grim Azrael 8 And the struggles of the 
passionate wife were, to my astonishment, 
even more energetic than my own There 
had been much m her stern nature to im- 
press me with the belief that, to hex, death 
would have come without its tenors — but 
not so Words aie impotent to convey an> 
just idea of the fierceness of resistance with 
winch she wrestled with the dark shadow 
I groaned m anguish at the pitiable spec- 
tacle I would have soothed — I would have 
reasoned, but xn the intensity of her wild 
desire for life — for life — but foi life, solace 
and reason were alike the uttermost of 
folly Yet not for an instant, amid the most 
convulsive writhmgs of hei fierce spirit, 
was shaken the external placidity of her 
demeanor Her voice grew more gentle — 
grew more low — yet I would not wish to 
dwell upon the wild meaning of the quietly- 
uttered words My brain reeled as I heark- 
ened entranced, to a melody more than 
mortal — to assumptions and aspirations 
which mortality had never before known 


8 The Hebrew angel of death 
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That she loved me, I should not have 
doubted, and I might have been easily 
aware that, m a bosom such as hers, love 
would have reigned no ordinary passion 
But in death only, was I fully impressed 
with the strength of her affection Foi 
long houis, detaining my hand, would she 
pour out before me the overflowing of a 
heart whose more than passionate devotion 
amounted to idolatry How had I deserved 
to be so blessed by such confessions'? — how 
had I deserved to be so cursed with the 
removal of my beloved m the hour of her 
making them 9 But upon this subject I 
cannot beai to dilate Let me say only, 
that m Ligeia’s more than womanly aban- 
donment to a love, alas f all unmerited, all 
unworthily bestowed, I at length recognized 
the principle of her longing with so wildly 
earnest a desire foi the life which was 
now feeing so rapidly away It is this wild 
longing — it is this eager vehemence of de- 
sire for life — but for liie — that I have no 
power to portray — no utterance capable of 
expressing 

[At high noon of the night m which she 
departed, beckomng me, peremptorily, to 
her side, she bade me repeat certain verses 
composed by herself not many days before 9 
I obeyed her They were these 

Lo 1 7 tis a gala night 
Withm the lonesome latter years! 

An angel throng, bewmged, bedight 
In veils, and drowned m N tears, 

Sit m a theatre, to see 
A play of hopes and fears, 

While the orchestra breathes fitfully 
The music of the spheres 

Mimes, in the form of God on high, 
Mutter and mumble low, 

And hither and thither fly, 

Mere puppets they, who come and go 
At bidding of vast formless things 
That shift the scenery to and fro, 
Flapping from out their condor wings 
Invisible Wo f 


That motley drama f — oh, be sure 
It shall not be forgot 1 
With its Phantom chased for evermoie, 

By a crowd that seize it not, 

Through a circle that ever rcturneth m 
To the self-same spot, 

And much of Madness, and more of Sin 
And horror, the soul of the plot 1 

But see, amid the mimic rout 
A crawling shape intrude! 

A blood-red thing that writhes from out 
The scenic solitude 1 

It writhes 1 — it writhes f — with mortal 
pangs 

The mimes become its food, 

And seraphs sob at veimm fangs 
In human gore imbued 

Out — out are the lights — out all* 

And over each quivering form, 

The curtain, a funeial pall, 

Comes down with the rush of a storm — 
While the angels, all pallid and wan, 
Upiismg, unveiling, affirm 
That the play is the tragedy, “Man/ 7 
And its hero the Conqueror Worm 

“0 God* 77 half shrieked Ligeia, leaping 
to her feet and extending her arms aloft 
with a spasmodic movement, as I made an 
end of these lines — u 0 God 1 0 Divine 
Father shall these tlnngs he undeviat- 
mgly so? — shall this conqueror be not once 
conquered? Are we not pait and parcel m 
Thee 9 Who — who knoweth the mysteries 
of the will with its vigor 9 Man doth not 
yield him to the angels, nor unto death ut- 
teily , save only through the weakness of 
his feeble will 77 

And now, as if exhausted with emotion, 
she suffered her white arms to fall, and 
returned solemnly to hei bed of death And 
as she breathed her last sighs, there came 
mingled with them a low murrain from 
hei lips I bent to them my ear and distm- 


9 Poe published this poem under the 
title, “The Conqueror Worm, 77 in Giaham’b 
Magazine , J anuar} , 184 1 
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gui&hed, again, the concluding words of 
the passage m Glanviil — Man doth not 
yield him to the angels , nor unto death 
utterly, save only through the weakness of 
his feeble will”] 10 

She died — and I, crushed into the Tery 
dust with soirow, could no longei enduie 
the lonely desolation of my dwelling m 
the dim and decaying city by the Rhine I 
had no lack of what the woild teims wealth 
— Ligeia had brought me far more, very 
far more, than ordinal lly falls to the lot 
of mortals Aftei a few months, therefore, 
of weary and aimless wan deiing, I pur- 
chased, and put m some repair, an abbey, 
which I shall not name, in one of the wild- 
est and least fiequented portions of fair 
England The gloomy and dieary grandeur 
of the building, the almost savage aspect 
of the domain, the many melancholy and 
time-honored memories connected with 
both, had much m unison with the feelings 
of utter abandonment which had driven 
me into that remote and unsocial legion 
of the country Yet although the external 
abbey, with its verdant decay hanging 
about it, suffered but little alteration, I 
gave way, with a child-like perversity, and 
perchance with a faint hope of alleviating 
my sorrows, to a display of more than 
regal magnificence within Pox such follies 
even m childhood I had imbibed a taste, 
and now they came back to me as if m the 
dotage of grief Alas, I ieel how much even 
of incipient madness might have been dis- 
covered m the goigeous and fantastic 
draperies, m the solemn carvings of Egypt, 
m the wild cornices and furniture, m the 
bedlam patterns of the caipets of tufted 
gold 1 I had become a bounden slave m 
the trammels of opium, and my labors and 
my orders had taken a colonng from my 
dreams But these absurdities I must not 
pause to detail Let me speak only of that 
one chamber, evei accursed, whither, m a 
moment of mental alienation, I led from 
the altar as my bride— as the successor of 
the unforgotfcen Lageia — the faix-haxred and 
blue-eyed Lady Kowena Trevanion, of Tre- 
maine 


There is no mdrvidual portion of the 
architecture and decoration of that bndal 
chamber which is not now \isibly befoio 
me Wlieie were the souls of the haughty 
family of the bude, when, thiough tlnist 
of gold, they peimitted to pass the thresh- 
old of an apartment so bedecked, a maiden 
and a daughter so beloved ® I have said 
that I minutely lemembei the details of the 
chambei — jet I am sadly forgetful on 
topics of deep moment — and lieie there tv as 
no system, no keeping, in the fantastic 
displaT, to take hold upon the memoij 
The loom lay m a high turret of the castel- 
lated abbey, was pentagonal in shape, and 
of capacious size Occupying the whole 
southern face of the pentagon was the sole 
window — an immense sheet of unbioken 
glass fiom Yemce — a single pane, and 
tinted of a leaden hue, so that the rays of 
eithci the sun or moon, passing through 
it, fell with a ghastly lustre upon the ob- 
jects within 0\ei the uppei portion of 
tins huge window, extended the trelkce- 
woik of an aged Tine, winch clambered up 
the massy walls of the tuiret The ceiling, 
of gloomy-lookmg oak, was excessively 
lofty, vaulted, and elaborately fretted with 
the wildest and most grotesque specimens 
of a semi-Gothic, semi-Diiudieal device 
From out the most ccntial recess of tins 
melancliolT vaulting, depended, by a single 
chain of gold, ttiIIi long links, a huge 
tensei of the same metal, Saiaeeme m pat- 
tern, and with manj perforations so con- 
trived that there writhed m and out of 
them, as if endued with a seipent vitality , 
a continual succession of paiti-colored fires 
Some few ottomans and golden candelabra 
of Eastern figiue were m various stations 
about — and there was the couch, too, the 
bndal couch, of an Indian model, and low, 
and sculptured of solid ebony, with a 
canopy above In each of the angles of 
the chambei, stood on end a gigantic sai- 
eophagus of black gTaiuto, fiom the tombs 
of the kmgto o\er against Luxor, with then 

10 Passages enclosed in brackets did noi 
appear m the oiigmal publication ol 
“Ligeu” m the American Museum 
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aged lids full of immemoual sculpture 
But m the di aping of the apaitment la}, 
alas* the chief fantasy of all The lofty 
walls — -gigantic m height — even unpropor- 
tional^ so, weio hung from summit to 
jooi, in vast folds, with a heavy and mas- 
sive-looking tapestiv — tapestiv of a ma- 
tenal which was found alike as a caipei on 
the floor, as a covcimg for the ottomans 
and the ebon} bed, as a canopy foi the 
bed, and as the goi goons volutes of the 
curtains which partially shaded the win- 
dow The matenal was the richest cloth 
of gold It was spotted all over, at megular 
intervals, with arabesque figuies, about a 
foot m diameter, and wi ought upon the 
cloth m patterns of the most jetty black 
But these figures paitook of the tiue char- 
acter of the arabesque only when regarded 
from a single point of view Bv a contri- 
vance now common, and indeed tiaceable 
to a very remote pcnod of antiquity, they 
were made changeable m aspect To one 
entering the room the} boie the appear- 
ance of simple monstiosities, but upon a 
farther advance, this appearance gradually 
depaited, and, step by step, as the visitei 
moved his station in the chambei, he saw 
lumself sunounded b} an endless succes- 
sion of the ghastly forms which belong to 
the superstition of the Northman, or arise 
in the guilty slumbers of the monk The 
phantasmagoric effect was vastly height- 
ened by the artificial introduction of a 
strong continual current of wind behind 
the draperies — giving a hideous and uneasy 
animation to the whole 
In halls such as these — m a budal cham- 
bei such as tins — I passed, with the Lady 
of Tiemame, the unhallowed hours of the 
first month of our mamage — passed them 
with hut little disquietude That m} wife 
dreaded the fieice moodiness of my temper 
— that she shunned mo, and loved me but 
little — I could not help perceiving — but it 
gave me rather pleasuro than otherwise I 
loathed her with a hatred belonging more 
to demon than to man My memory flew 
hack, (oh, with what intensity of regret!) 
to Ligeia, the beloved, the beautiful, the 


entombed I revelled m lecollections of hci 
puritv, of hex wisdom, of her lofty, her 
ethereal nature, of her passionate, her 
idolatrous love Now, then, did my spirit 
tullv and freely burn with more than all 
the fires of her own In the excitement ol 
my opium di earns (foi I was habituallv 
fetteied in the non shackles of the drug) 

I would call aloud upon her name, during 
the silence of the night, or among the 
sheltered recesses of the glens by day, as 
if, through the wild eagerness, the solemn 
passion, the consuming ardor of my long- 
ing for the departed Ligeia I could restore 
her to the pathway she had abandoned 
upon the earth 

About the < ommencement of the second 
month of the marriage, the Lady Rowena 
was attacked with sudden illness fioin 
which her recovery was slow The fevei 
which consumed her rendered her nights 
uneasy, and, m her perturbed state of half- 
slumber, she spoke of sounds, and of mo- 
tions, in and about the chamber of the 
turret, which had no oiigm save in the 
distempei of hei fancy, or, perhaps, m 
the pliantastie influences of the chambei 
itself She became at length convalescent — 
finally well Yet but a brief period elapsed, 
ere a second more violent disorder again 
threw hei upon a bed of suffering — and 
from this attack liei frame, at all times 
feeble, never altogether recovered Her ill- 
nesses weie, after this epoch, of alaimmg 
character, and of more alaimmg recur- 
rence, defv mg alike the knowledge and the 
great exeitions of her medical men With 
the increase of the chronic disease, which 
had thus, *appaientlv, taken too sure hold 
upon hei constitution to be eradicated b} 
human means, 1 could not fail to observe a 
similar increase m the nervous irritation 
of her temperament, and in 3ier exertabilit} 
by trivial causes of fear Indeed reason 
seemed fast tottering from her throne She 
spoke again, and now more frequently and 
pertinaciously, of the sounds, of the slight 
sounds, and of the unusual motions among 
the tapestnes, to which she had formerly 
alluded. 
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One night, neai the closing in of Sep- 
tember she pressed this distiessmg sub- 
ject with more than usual emphasis upon 
my attention She had just awakened fioni 
an unquiet slumboi, and I had been watch- 
ing, with feelings half of anxiety, half of 
vague terror, the workings of her emaciated 
countenance I sat by the side of her 
ebony bed, upon one of the ottomans of 
India She paitly arose, and spoke, m an 
earnest low whisper, of sounds which she 
then heard, but which I could not heai, of 
motions which she then saw, but which I 
could not perceive The wind was rushing 
hurriedly behind the tapestries, and I 
wished to show hei (what, let me confess 
it, I could not all believe) that those faint, 
almost inarticulate breathings, and the \ ery 
gentle variations of the figures upon the 
wall, were but the natural effects of that 
customary rushing of the wind But a 
deadly pallor, overspreading her face, had 
proved to me that my exertions to reassure 
her would be fruitless She appeared to be 
fainting, and no attendants were withm 
call I lemembered where was deposited a 
decanter of light wine winch had been 
ordered by her physicians, and hastened 
across the chamber to procuie it But, as I 
stepped beneath the light of the censer, 
two circumstances of a startling nature 
attracted my attention I had felt that 
some palpable object had passed lightly by 
my person, and I saw that there lav a 
faint, indefinite shadow upon the golden 
carpet, in the very middle of the rich lustre 
thrown from the censer But I was wild 
with the excitement of an immoderate dose 
of opium, and heeded these things but 
little, nor spoke of them to Rowena Hav- 
ing found the wine, I recrossed the cham- 
ber, and poured out a gobletful, which I 
held to the lips of the fainting lady She 
had now partially recovered, however, and 
took, herself, the vessel, while I sank upon 
an ottoman near me, with eyes riveted 
upon her person It was then that I became 
distinctly aware of a gentle foot-fall upon 
the carpet, and near the couch f and, m a 
second thereafter, as Rowena was m the 


act of raising the wme to her lips, I saw, 
or may have dreamed that I saw, fall 
within the goblet, as if from some invisible 
spring m the atmosphere o[ the loom, 
thicc 01 foui large diops of a bulliant and 
iub}-coloied fluid If this I saw — not so 
Rowena She swallowed the wme unhesi- 
tatingly, and I forbore to speak to her of 
a circumstance which must, aftei all, I 
considered, have been but the suggestion 
of a vrvid imagination, rendered morbidly 
active by the terror of the lady, by the 
opium, and by the hour 

Yet — I cannot conceal it fiom myself — 
after this period, a rapid change for the 
worst took place m the disordei of my 
wife , so that, on the third subsequent 
night, the hands of her menials piepared 
her for the tomb, and on the fourth, I sat 
alone, with her shrouded body, m that fan- 
tastic chamber which had received her as 
my bnde Wild visions, opium-engendered, 
flitted shadow-like before me I gazed with 
unquiet eye upon the saicophagi m the 
angles of the room, upon the vaiymg fig- 
ures of the drapery, and upon the wnth- 
mg of the parti-colored fires m the censer 
overhead My eyes then fell, as I called to 
mind the circumstances of a former night, 
to the spot beneath the glare of the censer 
where I had seen the famt traces of the 
shadow It was there, however, no longer, 
and breathing with greater freedom, I 
turned my glances to the pallid and rigid 
figure upon the bed Then rushed upon me 
a thousand memories of Ligeia — and then 
came back upon my heart, with the tuibu- 
lent violence of a flood, the whole of that 
unutterable wo with which I had regaided 
her thus enshrouded The night waned, and 
still, with a bosom full of bitter thoughts 
of the one only and supremely beloved, I 
remained gazmg upon the body of Rowena 
It might have been midnight, or perhaps 
earlier, or later, for I had taken no note 
of time, when a sob, low, gentle, but very 
distinct, startled me from my revery, I felt 
that it came fiom the bed of ebony — the 
bed of death I listened in an agony of 
superstitious terror — but there was no rep- 
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etition of the sound, I strained my vision 
to detect any motion m the corpse, but 
there was not the slightest perceptible Yet 
I could not have been deceived I had 
heard the noise, however faint, and my 
soul was awakened within me, as I reso- 
lutely and persevermgly kept my attention 
riveted upon the body Many minutes 
elapsed before any circumstance oceuired 
tending to throw light upon the mystery 
At length it became evident that a slight, a 
very faint, and barely noticeable tinge of 
color had flushed up within the cheeks, and 
along the sunken small veins of the eyelids 
Through a species of unutterable honor 
and awe, for which the language of mor- 
tality has no sufficiently energetic expres- 
sion, I felt my bram reel, my heart cease 
to beat, my limbs grow rigid where I sat 
Yet a sense of duty finally operated to 
restore my self-possession I could no 
longer doubt that we had been piecipitate 
m our preparations for mteiment — that 
Rowena still lived It was necessary that 
some immediate exertion be made, yet the 
tunet was altogether apart from the por- 
tion of the abbey tenanted by the servants 
— there were none within call, — I had no 
means of summoning them to my aid with- 
out leaving the room for many minutes — 
and this I could not venture to do I there- 
fore struggled alone m my endeavors to 
call back the spirit still hovering In a 
short period it was certain, however, that a 
relapse had taken place, the coloi disap- 
peared from both eyelid and cheek, leaving 
a wanness even more than that of marble, 
the lips became doubly shrivelled and 
pinched up in the ghastly expression of 
death, a repulsive clamminess and coldness 
overspread rapidly the surface of the 
body, and all the usual rigorous stiffness 
immediately supervened. I fell back with 
a shudder upon the couch from which I 
had been so startlingly aroused, and again, 
gave myself up to passionate waking vi- 
sions of Ligeia 

An horn thus elapsed when, (could it 
be possible?) I was a second time aware 
of some vague sound issuing fiom the 


region of the bed I listened — in extremity 
of horror The sound came again — it was 
a sigh Rushing to the corpse, I saw — 
distinctly saw — a tremor upon the lips In 
a minute after, they slightly relaxed, dis- 
closing a bright line of the pearly teeth 
Amazement now struggled m my bosom 
with the profound awe which had hitherto 
leigned therein alone I felt that my vision 
grew dim, that my reason wandered, and 
it was only by a convulsive effort that I at 
length succeeded m nerving myself to the 
task which duty thus, once more, had 
pomted out There was now a partial glow 
upon the forehead and upon the cheek and 
throat — a perceptible warmth pervaded the 
whole frame — -there was even a slight pul- 
sation at the heart The lady lived, and 
with redoubled ardor I betook myself to 
the task of restoration I chafed and 
bathed the temples and the hands, and 
used every exertion which experience, and 
no little medical reading, could suggest 
But m vam Suddenly, the color fled, the 
pulsation ceased, the lips resumed the 
expression of the dead, and, in an instant 
afterwards, the whole body took upon it- 
self the icy chilliness, the livid hue, the 
intense rigidity, the sunken outline, and 
each and all of the loathsome peculiarities 
of that which has been, for many days, a 
tenant of the tomb 

And again I sunk into visions of Ligeia 
— and again, (what marvel that I shudder 
while I write?) again there reached my 
ears a low sob from the region of the 
ebony bed But why shall I minutely detail 
the unspeakable horrors of that night? 
Why shall I pause to relate how, time after 
time, until near the period of the gray 
dawn, this hideous drama of revivification 
was repeated, and how each terrific re- 
lapse was only into a sterner and appar- 
ently more irredeemable death, [how each 
agony woie the aspect of a struggle with 
some invisible foe, and how each struggle 
was succeeded by I know not what of wild 
change m the personal appearance of the 
corpse?] Let me hurry to a conclusion 
The greater pait of the fearful night 
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had worn away, and the coipse of Rowena 
onee again stnred — and now more vigor- 
ously than hitheito, although arousing 
from a dissolution more appalling m its 
uttei hopelessness than any I had long 
ceased to struggle 01 to move, and lcmamed 
sitting ngidly upon the ottoman, a helpless 
piey to a whirl of violent emotions, of 
which extieme awe was perhaps the least 
temble, the least consuming The eoipse, 
I lepeat, stmed, and now moie vigoiously 
than befoie The hues of life flushed up 
with unwonted energy into the countenance 
— the limbs relaxed — and, save that the 
eyelids weie yet pressed heavily together, 
and that the bandages and drapenes of 
the grave still impaitcd their charnel char- 
actei to the figure, I might have dreamed 
that Rowena had indeed shaken off, uttei ly, 
the fetters of Death But if this idea was 
not, even then, altogethei adopted, I could, 
at least, doubt no longer, when, arising 
from the bed, tottering, with feeble steps, 
with closed eyes, and with the mannei of 
one bewildeied m a dream, the Lady of 
Tremaine advanced boldly and palpably 
into the middle of the apartment 

I trembled not — I stirred not — for a 
crowd of unutterable fancies connected 
with the air, the demeanor of the figure, 
lushing hurriedly through my brain, had 
paralyzed, had dulled me into stone I 
stirred not — but gazed upon the appari- 
tion There was a mad disorder m my 
thoughts — a tumult unappeasable Could 
it, indeed, be the living Rowena who con- 
fronted me? [Could it indeed be Rowena 
at all — the fair-haired, the blue-eyed Lady 
Rowena Trevamon of Tremaine?] Why, 
why, should I doubt it? The bandage lay 
heavily about the mouth — but then it was 
the mouth of the breathing Lady of Tre- 
maine And the cheeks — there were the 
roses as m her noon of life — yes, these 
were indeed the fair cheeks of the living 
Lady of Tremaine And the ehm, with its 
dimples, as m health, was it not hers? — 
but had she then grown tallei since her 
malady? What inexpressible madness 
seized me with that thought? One bound, 


and I had reached hex feet* Shnnking 
fiom my touch, she let fall fiom hex head, 
unloosened, the ghastly cerements which 
had confined it, and there streamed forth, 
into the rushing atmosphere of the cham- 
ber, huge masses of long and dishevelled 
ban It ivab blaclei than the vaven wings 
of the midnight f And now the eyes opened 
of the figuie which stood befoie me “Here 
then, at least,” I slmeked aloud, “can I 
never — can I nevei be mistaken — these are 
the full, and the black, and the wild eyes 
— of the lady — of the Lady Ligeia*” 

THE FALL OF THE HOUSE 
OF USHER 
[1840 ( 1839 )] 

Son coeur est un luth suspendu, 

Sitot qu’on le touche ll resonne 1 

DE BERASTGER 

DURING the whole of a dull, dark, and 
soundless day m the autumn of the yeai, 
when the clouds hung oppressively low m 
the heavens, I had been passing alone, on 
horseback, through a singularly dreary 
tract of country, and at length found my- 
self, as the shades of the evening drew on, 
within view of the melancholy House of 
Usher I know not how it was — but, with 
the first glimpse of the building, a sense 
of insufferable gloom jiervaded my spirit 
I say insufferable , for the feeling was 
unrelieved by any of that half -pleasurable, 
because poetic, sentiment 'with which the 
ramd usually receives even the sternest 
natural images of the desolate or terrible 
I looked upon the scene before me — upon 
the mere house, and the simple landscape 
features of the domain — upon the bleak 
walls — upon the vacant eye-like windows 
— upon a few rank sedges — and upon a few 
white trunks of decayed trees — with an 
utter depiession of soul which I can com- 
pare to no earthly sensation more properly 
than to the after-dream of the reveller 


1 Fiom “Le Refus,” meaning “His heart 
is a suspended lute, as soon as it is 
touched, it resounds” 
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upon op mm — the bittoi lapse into everyday 
life — the hideous dropping off of the veil 
There was an iciness, a sinking, a sickening 
of the heart — an unredeemed dreariness 
of thought which no goading of the imagi- 
nation could toiturc into aught of the sub- 
lime What was it — I paused to think — 
what was it that so unnerved me m the 
contemplation of the House of Ushei ? It 
was a mysteiv all insoluble, noi could I 
grapple with the shadowy fancies that 
crowded upon me as I pondered I was 
forced to fall back upon the unsatisfactory 
conclusion, that while, beyond doubt, there 
are combinations of very simple natural 
objects which have the power of thus affect- 
ing us, still the analysis of this power lies 
among considerations beyond oui depth 
It was possible, I reflected, that a mere 
different anangement of the particulars 
of the scene, of the details of the picture, 
would be sufficient to modify, or perhaps 
to annihilate its capacity foi sorrowful 
impression, and, acting upon this idea, I 
reined my horse to the precipitous brink 
of a black and lurid tain that lay m un- 
ruffled lustie by the dwelling, and gazed 
down — but with a shuddei even more 
thrilling than before — upon the remodelled 
and mveited images of the gray sedge, and 
the ghastly tiee-stcms, and the vacant and 
eye-like windows 

Nevertheless, m this mansion of gloom I 
now proposed to myself a sojourn of 
some weeks Its proprietor, Roderick Usher, 
had been one of my boon companions m 
boyhood, but many years had elapsed 
since our last meeting A letter, however, 
had lately reached me m a distant part of 
the country — a letter fiom him— which, m 
its wildly importunate nature, had ad- 
mitted of no other than a personal reply 
The MS gave evidence of nervous agita- 
tion The writer spoke of acute bodily ill- 
ness— of a mental disorder which oppressed 
him — and of an earnest desire to see me, 
as his best and indeed Ins only personal 
friend, with a view of attempting, by the 
cheerfulness of my society, some alleviation 
of his malady. It was the manner in which 


all this, and much moie, was said — it was 
the appaient hemt that went with Ins re- 
quest — which allowed me no room for 
hesitation, and I accordingly obeyed foith- 
with what I still considered a \ erv singular 
summons 

Although, as boys, wc had been even 
intimate associates, yet I really knew little 
of my fnend His roseive had been alvavs 
excessive and habitual I w T as awaie, how- 
ever, that his veiy ancient family had been 
noted, time out of mind, foi a peculiar 
sensibility of temperament, displaying it- 
self, through long ages, in many woiks of 
exalted ait, and manifested, of late, m 
repeated deeds of munificent yet unobtru- 
sive charity, as well as m a passionate de- 
votion to the intimacies, peihaps even 
more than to the orthodox and easily rec- 
ognizable beauties, of musical science I 
had learned, too, the very remarkable fact, 
that the stem of the Usher lace, all time- 
honored as it was, had put forth at no 
penod, any enduung blanch, m other 
words, that the entne family lay m the 
dnect line of descent, and had always, with 
very trifling and very temporary variation, 
so lam It was this deficiency, I considered, 
while running over m thought the perfect 
keeping of the character of the premises 
with the accredited character of the people, 
and while speculating upon the possible 
influence which the one, in the long lapse 
of centuries, might have exeicised upon 
the other — at was this deficiency, perhaps, 
of collateral issue, and the consequent un- 
deviatmg tiansmission, from sire to son of 
the patrimony with the name, which had, 
at length, so identified the two as to merge 
the original title of the estate in the quaint 
and equivocal appellation of the “House of 
Usher” — an appellation which seemed to 
include, m the mmds of the peasantry who 
used it, both the family and the family 
mansion. 

I have said that the sole effect of my 
somewhat childish experiment — that of 
looking down withm the tarn — had been 
to deepen the first singular impression 
There can be no doubt that the conscious- 
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ness of the rapid mciease of my supersti- 
tion — for why should I not so term it? — 
served mainly to accelerate the increase 
itself Such, I have long known, is the 
paradoxical law of all sentiments having 
tenoi as a basis And it might ha\e been 
foi this reason only, that, when I again 
uplifted my eyes to the house itself, from 
its image m the pool, theie grew m my 
mind a strange fancy — a fancy so ridicu- 
lous, indeed, that I but mention it to show 
the vivid force of the sensations which 
oppressed me I had so woiked upon my 
imagination as really to believe that about 
the whole mansion and domain there hung 
an atmospheie peculiar to themselves and 
then immediate vicinity — an atmosphere 
which had no affinity with the air of 
heaven, but which had reeked up from the 
decayed trees, and the gray wall, and the 
silent tarn — a pestilent and mystic vapor, 
dull, sluggish, faintly discernible, and 
leaden-hued 

Shaking off from my spirit what must 
have been a dieam, I scanned more nar- 
rowly the leal aspect of the building Its 
principal feature seemed to be that of an 
excessive antiquity The discoloration of 
ages had been great Mmute fungi over- 
spread the whole extenor, hanging m a fine 
tangled web-work from the eaves Yet all 
this was apart from any extraordinary 
dilapidation No portion of the masonry 
had fallen, and there appeared to be a 
wild inconsistency between its still perfect 
adaptation of parts, and the crumbling 
condition of the individual stones In this 
there was much that reminded me of the 
specious totality of old wood-work which 
has rotted for long years m some neglected 
vault, with no disturbance from the bieath 
of the external air Beyond this indication 
of extensive decay, however, the fabric 
gave little token of instability Perhaps the 
eye of a scrutinizing observer might have 
discovered a barely perceptible fissure, 
which, extending from the roof of the 
building m front, made its way down the 
wall m a zigzag direction, until it became 
lost m the sullen waters of the tain 


Noticing these things, I rode over a short 
causeway to the house A servant m wait- 
ing took my horse, and I entered the 
Gothic archway of the hall A valet, of 
stealthy step, thence conducted me, m si- 
lence, tlnough many daik and intimate 
passages m my pi ogress to the studio of 
his master Much that I encountered oil the 
way contributed, I know not how, to 
heighten the vague sentiments of which I 
have already spoken While the objects 
around me — while the carvings of the ceil- 
ings, the sombre tapestries of the walls, the 
ebon blackness of the floois, and the phan- 
tasmagoric aimonal trophies which lattled 
as I stxode, weie but matteis to« which, or 
to such as which, I have been accustomed 
from my infancy — while I hesitated not to 
acknowledge how familiar was all this — 
I still wondered to find how unfamiliar 
were the fancies which oidinary images 
were stin mg up On one of the staircases, 
I met the physician of the family His 
countenance, I thought, wore a mingled 
expression of low cunning and perplexity 
He accosted me with trepidation and passed 
on The valet now threw open a door 
and ushered me into the piesence of his 
master 

The room m which I found myself was 
very large and lofty The windows were 
long, narrow, and pointed, and at so vast 
a distance fiom the black oaken floor as to 
be altogether inaccessible from within Fee- 
ble gleams of encrimsoned light made then 
way through the trellised panes, and seived 
to render sufficiently distinct the more 
prominent objects around, the eye, how- 
e\ er, struggled m vam to reach the remoter 
angles of the chamber, 01 the recesses of 
the vaulted and fretted ceiling Daik dra- 
peries hung upon the walls The general 
furniture was profuse, comfoitless, antique, 
and tattered Many books and musical in- 
struments lay scattered about, but failed 
tq give any \itahty to the scene I felt 
that I breathed an atmosphere of sorrow 
An air of stern, deep, and irredeemable 
gloom hung over and pervaded all 

Upon my entrance, Usbei arose from a 
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sofa on which he had been l>mg at full 
length, and greeted me with a vivacious 
warmth which had much m it, I at first 
thought, of an oveidone cordiality — of the 
constrained effort of the ennuye 2 man of 
the world A glance, however, at his coun- 
tenance, convinced me of his perfect sin- 
cerity We sat down, and for some mo- 
ments, while he spoke not, I gazed upon 
him with a feeling half of pity, half of 
awe Surely, man had never before so 
tembly altered, m so buef a p>enod, as had 
Roderick Ushei 1 It was with difficulty 
that I could bring myself to admit the 
identity of the wan being before me with 
the eompamon of my earl} boyhood Yet 
the character of his face had been at all 
times remaikable A cadaverousness of 
complexion , an eye large, liquid, and 
luminous beyond comparison, lips some- 
what thin and very pallid, but of a sur- 
passingly beautiful curve , a nose of a 
delicate Hebrew model, but with a breadth 
of nostril unusual m similar formations, a 
finely moulded chin, speaking, in its want 
of prominence, of a want of moral eneigy, 
hair of a more than web-like softness and 
tenuity, these featuies, with an inordinate 
expansion above the regions of the temple, 
made up altogether a countenance not 
easily to be forgotten And now m the 
mere exaggeration of the prevailing char- 
acter of these features, and of the expres- 
sion they weie wont to convey, lay so much 
of change that I doubted to whom I spoke 
The now ghastly pallor of the skm, and the 
now miraculous lustre of the eye, above all 
things startled and even awed me The 
silken hair, too, had been suffered to grow 
all unheeded, and as, m its wild gossamer 
texture, it floated rather than fell about 
the face, I could not, even with effort, 
connect its Arabesque expression with any 
idea of simple humanity 
In the mannei of my fuend I was at 
once struck with an incoherence — an in- 
consistency, and I soon found this to 
arise from a series of feeble and futile 
struggles to oveicome an habitual tiepid- 
ancv — an excessive nervous agitation For 


something of this nature I had rndeed been 
prepared, no less by his letter, than by 
lemimscences of certain boyish traits, and 
by conclusions deduced from his peculiar 
physical conformation and temperament 
His action was alternately vivacious and 
sullen His voice varied rapidly from a 
tremulous indecision (when the animal 
spirits seemed utterly zn abeyance) to that 
species of energetic concision — that abrupt, 
weighty, unhurried, and hollow-sounding 
enunciation — that leaden, self-balanced and 
perfectlv modulated guttural utteiance, 
which may be observed m the lost drunk- 
ard, or the lneclaimable eater of opium, 
during the periods of his most intense 
excitement 

It was thus that he spoke of the object 
of my visit, of his earnest desire to see me, 
and of the solace he expected me to afford 
lnm He entered, at some length, into what 
he eonceiv ed to be the nature of his malady 
It was, he said, a constitutional and a 
family evil, and one tor which he despaired 
to find a remedy — a mere nervous affection, 
he immediately added, which would un- 
doubtedly soon pass off It displayed itself 
m a host of unnatural sensations Some of 
these, as he detailed them, interested and 
bewildeied me, although, perhaps, the 
terms, and the general manner of the nai- 
ration had their weight He suffered much 
fiom a morbid acuteness of the senses, 
the most insipid food was alone endurable , 
he could weai only gaiments of certain 
texture, the odois of all flowers weie op- 
pressive, his eyes were toituied by even a 
famt light, and there were but peculiar 
sounds, and these from stringed instru- 
ments, which did not inspire him With 
horror 

To an anomalous species of terror I 
found him a bounden slave “I shall per- 
ish,” said he, “I mw*t perish m this deplor- 
able folly Thus, thus, and not otherwise, 
shall I be lost I diead the events oi the 
future, not m themselves, but m their 
results I shudder at the thought of any, 
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c\ eii the most trivial, incident, which may 
operate upon this intolerable agitation of 
soul I have, indeed, no abhonence of dan- 
ger, except m its absolute effect — in tenor 
In this unneived — m this, pitiable condi- 
tion — I feel that the penod will sooner or 
latei airivo when I must abandon life and 
reason togethei, in some stiuggle with the 
grim phantasm, Pear ” 

I learned, moi cover, at intervals, and 
tlnough bioken and equrvocal hints, an- 
other singular featnie of his mental condi- 
tion He was enchained by certain super- 
stitious lmpiessions m lcgaid to the dwell- 
ing which he tenanted, and whence, foi 
many years, he had never ventured forth 
— m rcgai d to an influence whoso supposi- 
titious force was convened m ieims too 
shadowy here to be lestaied — an influence 
which some peculiantios in the meie foim 
and substance of Ins family mansion, had, 
by dint of long sufferance, 3ie said, ob- 
tained ovei his spmt — an effect winch the 
physique of the gia\ w 7 alls and tuirets, and 
of the dim tarn into which they all looked 
down, had, at length, bi ought about upon 
the onoiale of his existence 
He admitted, howe\ er, although with hes- 
itation, that much of the peculiar gloom 
which thus afflicted him could be tiaced 
to a more natuial and fai moie palpable 
ongm — -to the severe and long-continued 
illness — indeed to the evidently approach- 
ing dissolution — of a tendeily beloved sifter 
— Ins sole companion foi long years — his 
last and only relative on earth “Hei de- 
cease, ” he said, with a bitterness which I 
can never forget, “would leave him (him 
the hopeless and the frail) the last of the 
ancient race of the Usheis ” While lie 
spoke, the lady Madeline (foi so was she 
called) passed slowly through a 1 emote 
portion of the apartment, and, without hav- 
ing noticed my piesence, disappeared I re- 
garded hei with an utter astomshment not 
unmingled with dread — and vet I found 
it impossible to account foi such feelings 
A sensation of stupoi oppressed me, as my 
eyes followed liei retreating steps, When a 
door, at length, closed upon her, my 


glance sought instinctively and eagerly the 
countenance of the brother — but he had 
buried his face m Ins hands, and I could 
only perceive that a fai more than ordi- 
nary wanness had overspread the emaciated 
lingeis through which trickled many pas- 
sionate tears 

The disease of the lady Madeline had 
long baffled the skill of hei physicians A 
settled apathy, a gradual wasting away of 
the pei son, and ficquent although tran- 
sient affections of a paitially eataleptical 
character, were the unusual diagnosis 
Hitherto she had steadily borne up against 
the pressure of hei malady, and had not 
betaken herself finall> to bed, but, on the 
dosing m of the evening of my aruval at 
the house, she succumbed (as hex bi other 
told me at night with inexpressible agita- 
tion) to the piostratmg power of the 
destroyer, and I learned that the glimpse 
I had obtained of her peison w r ould thus 
probably he the last I should obtain — 
that the lad>, at least while living, would 
be seen by me no more 

For several days ensuing, hei name was 
unmentioned by either Usher or mj^elf 
and dui mg this period I was busied m 
earnest endeavors to alleviate the melan- 
choly of my friend We pamted and lead 
together, or I listened, as if in a dieam, 
to the wild impiovisations of his speaking 
guitar And thus, as a closer and still 
elosci intimacy admitted me more ume 
seivedl> into the recesses of Ins spmt, the 
more bittcily did 1 peicerve the futility of 
all attempt at cheenng a mind fiom which 
daikness, as if an mheient positive quality, 
poiued foith upon all objects of the moial 
and physical universe, in one unceasing 
radiation of gloom 

I shall evei bear about me a memoiy of 
the many solemn houis 1 thus spent alone 
with the mastei of the House of Usher 
Yet I should fail ni anv attempt to convey 
an idea of the exact charactei of the stud- 
ies, oi of the occupations, m winch he 
an olved me, oi led me the way An excited 
and highly distcxnpeied ideality thiew a 
sulphureous lustre over all His long im- 
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piovised dirges will ring foi ever in my 
oats Among oilier things, I hold painfully 
in mind a icitam singular pmoiMon and 
implication oi the wild an ot the last 
waltz of Yon Webei 3 Fiom the paintings 
<>\ui which Ins claboiato fancy brooded, 
and which grew, touch b} touch, into 
vaguenesses at which I shuddered the more 
tlnillingly, because 1 shuddered knowing 
not why , — from these paintings (uud as 
their images now are befoie me) I would 
m vam endear oi to educe more than a 
small portion which should lie within the 
compass of merely wntten words By the 
utter simplicity, by the nakedness of his 
designs, he arrested and overawed atten- 
tion If ever mortal painted an idea, that 
mortal was Roderick Usher Foi me at least, 
m the circumstances then surrounding me, 
theie arose out of the pure abstractions 
which the hypochondnac conti lvod to 
throw upon his canvas, an intensity of 
intolerable awe, no shadow of which felt 
I e\er yet m the contemplation of the 
ceitamly glowing yet too concrete levenes 
of Fuseli 4 

One of the phantasmagoric conceptions 
of my friend, pai taking not so rigidly of 
the spirit of absti action, may be shadowed 
foith, although feebly, m words A small 
pietme presented the interior of an im- 
mensely long and rectangulai vault or 
tunnel, with low wails, smooth, white, and 
without mteriuption or device Certain ac- 
cessory points of the design seived well to 
convey the idea that tins excavation lay at 
an exceeding depth below the suifaee of 
the eaith No outlet was obseived in any 
poition of its vast extent, and no torch, or 
othei artificial souice of light was dis- 
cernible, yet a flood of intense ray's rolled 
throughout, and bathed the whole m a 
ghastly and inappropriate splendor 

I have just spoken of that morbid con- 
dition of the auditory nerve which rendered 
all music intolerable to the sufferer, -with 
the exception of certain effects of stringed 
instruments It was, peihaps, the narrow 
limits to which he thus confined himself 
upon the guitar, which gave birth, in great 


measuie, to the fantastic eliaiactei of his 
performances But the fervid facility oi 
Ins impunfnptu s could not Ik so accounted 
Coi They must have boon, and weie, m 
the notes, as well as m the words of Ins 
wild fantasias (im he not untrequonth 
accompanied himself with rhymed veibal 
impiovisations), the icsult ot that intense 
menial collcctedness and concentration to 
which I have previously alluded as ob- 
servable onh in particular moments of the 
highest artificial excitement The words of 
one of these lhapsodies I hare easily le- 
membered I w r as, perhaps, the more forci- 
bly impiessed with it, as he gave it, 
because, m the undei oi mystic cuirent 
of its meaning, I fancied that I perceived, 
and foi the Inst tune, a full consciousness 
on the pait of Usliei, of the tottering of 
Ins lofty leason upon lici throne The 
\eises, winch were entitled “The Haunted 
Palace,” lan very neaily, if not accurately, 
thus — 

I 

In the greenest of our valleys, 

By good angels tenanted, 

Once a fair and stately palace — 

Radiant palace — reared its head 
In the monarch Thought’s dominion — 

It stood theiel 
Nevei seraph spread a pinion 
Over fabric half so fair 

II 

Banners yellow, glorious, golden, 

On its roof did float and flow, 

(This — all this — was m the olden 
Tune long ago) 

And every gentle an that dallied, 

In that sweet day, 

Along the ramparts plumed and pallid, 

A winged odoi went away, 

3 Karl Maria von Weber (1786-1826), 
one of the great romantic musicians 
4 J H Fuseli (1741-1825), painter of 
“The Nightmare” and Shakespearean illus- 
trator 
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Wanderers m that happy valley 
Through two luminous windows saw 
Spmts moving musically 
To a lute’s well-tuned law, 

Pound about a throne, where sitting 
(Porphyrogene f ) I * * * 5 
In state his gloiy well befitting, 

The ruler of the realm was seen 

IV 

And all with pearl and ruby glowing 
Was the fan palace door, 

Through which came flowing, flowing, 
flowing 

And spaiklmg evermore, 

A troop of Echoes whose sweet duty 
Was but to sing, 

In voices of surpassing beauty, 

The wit and wisdom of their king 

v 

But evil things, m robes of sorrow, 
Assailed the monarch’s high estate, 

(Ah, let us mourn, for never moirow 
Shall dawn upon him, desolate 
And, round about his home, the glory 
That blushed and bloomed 
Is but a dim-remembered story 
Of the old time entombed 

VI 

And tiavellers now within that valley, 
Through the red-litten windows, see 
Vast forms that move fantastically 
To a discordant melody, 

While, like a rapid ghastly nver, 
Through the pale door, 

A hideous throng rush out forever, 

And laugh — but smile no more 6 

I well remember that suggestions arising 

from this ballad, led us into a train, of 

thought wherein there became manifest an 

opimon of Usher’s which I mention not 

so much on account of its novelty, (for 


other men have thought thus,) as on ac- 
count of the pertinacity with which he 
maintained it This opinion, m its general 
form, was that of the sentience of all 
vegetable things But, m las disoidcrcd 
fancy, the idea had assumed a more daung 
chaiactei, and trespassed, undei ceitam 
conditions, upon the kingdom of morgani- 
zation I lack words to expiess the full 
extent, or the earnest abandon of lus 
persuasion The belief, however, was con- 
nected (as I have pieviously hinted) with 
the gray stones of the home of his fore- 
fathers The conditions of the sentience had 
been here, he imagined, fulfilled m the 
method of collocation of these stones— m 
the order of then arrangement, as well as 
m that of the nmny fungi which overspread 
them, and of the decayed trees which stood 
around — above all, m the long undistuibed 
endurance of this arrangement, and m its 
reduplication nr the still waters of the 
tarn Its evidence — the evidence of the 
sentience — was to be seen, he said, (and 
I here started as he spoke,) m the gradual 
yet certain condensation of an atmosphcie 
of their own about the waters and the 
walls The result was discoverable, he 
added, in that silent, yet importunate and 
terrible influence which for centuries had 
moulded the destinies of his family, and 
which made him what I now saw him — 
what he was Such opinions need no com- 
ment, and I will make none 

Our books — the books which, for years, 
had formed no small portion of the mental 
existence of the invalid — were, as might 
be supposed, m strict keeping with this 
character of phantasm We pored together 
over such works as the Yervert and Char- 
treuse of Giesset, the Belphegor of Maeh- 
ravclli, the Heaven and Hell of Sweden- 
borg, the Subterranean Voyage of Nicholas 
IClimm by Holberg, the Chiromancy of 
Robert Flud, of Jean D’Indagme, and of 
De la Chambre, the Journey into the Blue 

5 Born to the purple 

0 Under the title of “The Haunted 
Palace,” Poe contributed this poem to the 
Baltimore American Museum , April, 1839, 
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Distance of Tieck , and the City of the Sun 
of Campanella One favorite volume was 
a small octavo edition of the Directonum 
Inquisitorum, by the Dominican Eymenc 
de Gironne, and there weic passages m 
Pompon ius Mela, about the old African 
Satyis and Oegipans, 7 over which Usher 
would sit dreaming for hours His chief 
delight, howevei, was found m the perusal 
of an exceedingly rare and curious book m 
quarto Gothic — the manual of a forgotten 
church— the Vigiliae Mortuorum secundum 
Chorum Ecelesiae Maguntmae 8 
I could not help thinking of the wild 
ntual of this work, and of its probable 
influence upon the hypochondnac, when, 
one evening, having informed me abruptly 
that the lady Madeline was no moie, he 
stated his intention of preserving her 
corpse for a fortnight, (previously to its 
final interment,) m one of the numerous 
\aults within the mam walls of the build- 
ing The w 01 Idly reason, however, assigned 
for this singular proceeding, was one winch 
I did not feel at liberty to dispute The 
brother had been led to his resolution (so 
he told me) by consideration of the unu- 
sual character of the malady of the de- 
ceased, of certain obtrusive and eager 
inquiries on the part of her medical men, 
and of the remote and exposed situation of 
the bunal-ground of the family I will not 
deny that when I called to mind the sin- 
ister countenance of the person whom I 
met upon the staircase, on the day of my 
arrival at the house, I had no desire to 
oppose what I regarded as at best but a 
harmless, and by no means an unnatural, 
precaution 

At the request of Usher, I personally 
aided* him m the arrangements for the 
temporary entombment The body having 
been encoffmed, we two alone bore it to its 
rest The vault m which we placed it (and 
which had been so long unopened that our 
torches, half smothered in its oppressive 
atmosphere, gave us little opportunity for 
investigation) was small, damp, and en- 
tirely without means of admission for 
light, lying, at great depth, immediately 


beneath that portion of the building m 
which was my own sleeping apaitment It 
had been used, apparently, m remote 
feudal times, foi the voist pui poses of a 
don j 011 -keep, and, in latei days as a place 
of deposit for povdei, or some other highly 
combustible substance, as a poition of its 
flooi, and the whole mtenoi of a long 
archway thiough which we leached it, 
weic caicfullj sheathed with toppei The 
dooi, of massive iron, had been, also, um- 
llarl} piotected Its immense weight caused 
an unusually shaip grating sound, as it 
moved upon its hinges 

Having deposited our mournful buiden 
upon tiessols within this region of honor, 
we paitially turned aside the yet unsciewed 
lid of the coffin, and looked upon the iace 
of the tenant A striking similitude be- 
tween the brother and sister now fiist ar- 
rested my attention, and Ushei, divining, 
peihaps, my thoughts, murmured out some 
few woids from which I learned that the 
deceased and himself had been fwms, and 
that sympathies of a scarcely intelligible 
natuie had always existed between them 
Oui glances, however, rested not long upon 
the dead — for we could not regard her un- 
awed The disease which had thus entombed 

7 Men shaped like goats 

8 The lefeiences are to Van-*veit and 
Ma CharUeuse , poems by Jean Baptiste 
Gresset (1709-1777) , Belphegor , a novel by 
Niecold MacchiaveUi (1469-1527) , Heaven 
and Hell y originally published m Latin, by 
the Swedish mystic, Emanuel Swedenborg 
(1688-1772) , The Subterranean Voyage of 
Nicholas Klimmy an imaginary voyage by 
Ludwig Holberg (1684-1754) , the Clavis 
philosophiae et alchymae Fluddanae of 
Kobeit Fludd (1574-1637) , Chu omantia 
(1522) by Joannes Indagme , Discows sur 
les Pnncipes de la Chiromancie (1653), 
by Mann Cureau de la Chambie (1594- 
1669) , an unidentified work by Ludwig 
Tieck (1773-1853) , The City of the Sun , 
a Latin work by Thomas Campanella 
(1568-1639) , Directonum inquisitorum by 
Nicholas Eymenc de Girone (1320-1399), 
the geography of Pompomus Mela (first 
century AD), and probably a manual by 
one Johann Schoiffer concerning the “vigils 
of the dead ” 
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the lady in the maturity of youth, had left, 
as usual in all maladies of a strictly cata- 
leptieal ehaiaetei, the mockery of a famt 
blush upon the bosom and the face, and 
that suspiciously lingering smile upon the 
hp which is so teirible m death We le- 
placed and scieved down the lid, and, hav- 
ing secured the door of non, made our 
way, with toil, into the scaiceh less gloomv 
apartments of the upper portron of the 
house 

And now, some days of brtter grief hav- 
ing elapsed, an obseivable change came 
over the featuxes of the mental disorder 
of my friend His oidmary mannei had 
vanished His oidmaiy occupations were 
neglected 01 foigotten He loamed from 
chamber to chambei with hurned, unequal, 
and objectless step The pallor of his 
countenance had assumed, if possible, a 
more ghastly hue — but the lummousnes^ of 
his eye had utterly gone out The once 
occasional huskmess of his tone was heard 
no moie, and a tremulous qua\or, as if of 
extreme terror, habitually eharaetenzed 
his utteiance There were times, indeed, 
when I thought his unceasingly agitated 
mind was laboring with some oppressive 
secret, to divulge which he struggled for 
the necessary courage At times, again, I 
was obliged to lesolve all into the mere 
inexplicable vaganes of madness, for I 
beheld him gazing upon vacancy for long 
hours, in an attitude of the proloundest 
attention, as if listening to some imaginary 
sound It was no wonder that I11& condrtion 
terrified — that it infected me I felt creep- 
ing upon me, by slow yet certain degrees, 
the wild influences of Ins own fantastic 
yet impressive superstitions 

It was, especially, upon retiring to bed 
late m the night of the seventh 01 eighth 
day after the placing of the lady Madeline 
within the donjon, that I experienced the 
full power of such feelings Sleep came 
not near my couch — while the hours waned 
and waned away I struggled to reason 
off the nervousness which had dominion 
over me I endeavored to believe that much, 
if not all of what I felt, was due to the 


bewildering influence of the gloomy fiuni- 
tuie of the room — of the dark and tat- 
tered draperies, which, tortured into mo- 
tion by the breatli ol a using tempest, 
swayed fitfully to and fio upon the wills, 
and lustled uneasily about the deeoiations 
of the bed But my citoits weie fruitless 
An mepiessible tiemoi gradually peivaded 
my fiame, and, at length, theie sat upon 
my \erj heart an meubus of utterly cause- 
less alarm Shaking this off with a gasp and 
a struggle, I uplifted my self upon the 
pillows, and, peering earnestly within the 
intense daikness of the chamber, hearkened 
— I know not why, except that an instinc- 
tive spmt piompted me — to certain low 
and indefinite sounds which came, through 
the pauses of the storm, at long mteivals, 
I knew not whence Overpoweied by an 
intense sentiment of horror, unaccountable 
yet unendurable, I thiew on my clothes 
with haste (for I felt that I should sleep 
no moie during the night), and endeavored 
to arouse myself from the pitiable condi- 
tion into which I had fallen, by pacing 
rapidly to and fro tlnough the apaitment 

I had taken but few turns in this man- 
nei, when a light step on an adjoining 
staircase ai rested my attention I presently 
recognized it as that of Usher In an 
instant aftei w ard he lapped with a gentle 
touch at my door, and cnteied, bearing a 
lamp His countenance was, as usual, ca- 
daverously wan — but, moreover, there was 
a species of macl hilanty in Ins eyes — an 
evidently lestiamed hysteria m his whole 
demeanor His air appalled me — but any- 
thing was prefeiable to the solitude which 
I had so long enduied, and I e\cn wel- 
comed his presence as a lelief 

“And you have not seen it?” hh said 
abruptly, after having staled about him 
for some moments m silence — “you have 
not then seen it? — but, stay 1 you shall” 
Thus speaking, and having carefully shaded 
his lamp, he hurried to one of the case- 
ments, and threw it freely open to the 
storm 

The impetuous fury of the entering gust 
nearly lifted us from our feet It was, m- 
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deed, a tempestuous }et sternly beautiful 
night, and one wildly singular m its tenor 
and its beauty A whiihvmd had appar- 
ently collected its foiee m our vicinity, 
for there were frequent and violent altera- 
tions m the dnection of the wind, and the 
exceeding density of the clouds ('which 
hung so low as to press upon the turrets 
of the house) did not prevent our per- 
ceiving the life-like velocity with winch 
they flew caieenng fiom all points against 
each other, without passing away into the 
distance I sa> that even their exceeding 
density did not prevent our perccmng 
this — yet we had no glimpse of the moon 
or stars — noi was there an} flashing Lorth 
of the lightning But the undei siu faces 
of the huge masses of agitated vapoi, as 
well as all terrestrial objects immediately 
around us, weie glowing m the unnatural 
light of a faintly luminous and distinctly 
visible gaseous exhalation which hung 
about and enshrouded the mansion 

“You must not — you shall not behold 
this*” said I, shuddermgly, to Usher, as I 
led him with a gentle violence, from the 
v mdow to a seat “These appearances, 
which bewilder you, aie merely electrical 
phenomena not uncommon — 01 it may be 
that the} have then ghastly origin m ihe 
lank miasma of the tarn Let us close this 
casement, — the air is chilling and danger- 
ous to youi frame Heie is one of \om 
tavonte romances 1 will lead, and you 
shall listen, — and so v 7 e will pass away 
this terrible night together” 

The antique volume which I had taken 
up was the “Mad Trist” of Sn Launcelot 
Canning, but I had called it a favorite of 
Ushei's more m sad jest than in earnest, 
for, xn truth, there is little m its uncouth 
and unimaginative prolixity which could 
have had interest for the lofty and spiritual 
ideality of my friend 9 It was, however, the 
only book immediately at hand; and I 
indulged a vague hope that the excitement 
winch now agitated the hypochondriac, 
might find relief (for the history of mental 
disorder is full of similar anomalies) even 
in the extremeness of the folly which I 


should lead Could I have judged, indeed, 
by the wild ovei strained air of vivacity 
with which he hearkened, oi apparently 
hearkened, to the w r oids of the tale, I 
might well have congratulated myself upon 
the success of my design 

I had aimed at that well-known poition 
of the stoiy wheie Ethelied, the hero of 
the Tnst, having sought m v am for peace- 
able admission into the dwelling of the 
hermit, juoceeds to make good an entianee 
by force Here, it will be remembered, the 
words of the narrative run thus 

“And Ethelred, who was by nature of a 
doughty heart, and who was now mighty 
withal, on account of the pov erfulness of 
the wine which he had drunken, waited no 
longoi to hold parley with the heimit, 
who, m sooth, was of an obstinate and 
maliceful turn, but, feeling the ram upon 
his shoulders, and feaung the rising of the 
tempest, uplifted Lis mace outright, and, 
with blows, made quickly room m the 
plankings of the dooi foi his gauntleted 
hand, and now pulling therewith sturdily, 
he so ciacked, and ripped, and tore all 
asunder, that the noise of the dry and 
hollow -sounding w r ood alaiummed and re- 
verbeiated throughout the forest ” 

At the termination of this sentence I 
started, and foi a moment, paused, for it 
appeared to me (although I at once con- 
cluded that my excited fancy had deceived 
me) — it appeared to me that, from some 
very l emote poition of the mansion, theie 
came, indistinctly, to my ears, what might 
have been, m its exact smulauty of char- 
acter, the echo (but a stifled and dull one 
certainly) of the very cracking and rip- 
ping sound which Sir Launcelot had so 
particularly desenbed It was, beyond 
doubt, the coincidence alone which had 
arrested my attention, for, amid the rat- 
tling of the sashes of the easements, and 
the ordmaiy commingled noises of the 
still increasing storm, the sound, in itself, 
had nothing, surely, which should have 
interested or disturbed me I continued the 
storv « 

9 Both the book and the authoi are Poe's 
Uiv entions 
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“But the good champion E their ed, now 
entering within the door, was sole enraged 
and amazed to perceive no signal of the 
maliceful hermit, but, in the stead thereof, 
a diagon ot a scaly and prodigious de- 
meanor, and of a fiery tongue, which sate 
m guard before a palace of gold, with a 
floor of silvei, and upon the wall tnere 
hung a shield of sinning brass with this 
legend enwritten — 

Who entereth herein, a conqueror hath bin , 
Who slayeth the dragon, the shield he shall 
wm, 

And Ethelred uplifted his mace, and struck 
upon the head of the diagon, which fell 
before him, and gave up Ins pesty breath, 
with a shnek so homd and haish, and 
withal so piercing, that Ethelred had fain 
to close his ears with his hands against the 
dreadful noise of it, the like wheieof was 
never before heard ” 

Heie again I paused abruptly, and nowf 
with a feeling of wild amazement — for 
there could be no doubt whatever that, m 
this instance, I did actually hear ( although 
from what direction it proceeded I found 
it impossible to say) a low and apparently 
distant, but harsh, proti acted, and most 
unusual screaming or grating sound — the 
exact counterpart of what my fancy bad 
already conjured up for the di agon’s un- 
natural shnek as described by the ro- 
mancer. 

Oppressed, as I certainly was, upon the. 
occurrence of this second and most ex- 
traordinary coincidence, bv a thousand con- 
flicting sensations, in winch wonder and 
extreme terror were predominant, I still 
letamed sufficient presence of mind to 
avoid exciting, by any obseivation, the 
sensitive nervousness of my companion I 
was by no means certain that he had no- 
ticed the sounds m question, although, as- 
suredly, a strange alteration had, during 
the last few minutes, taken place m his 
demeanor Eiom a position fronting my 
own, he had gradually^ brought round his 
chair, so as to sit with his face to the door 
of the chamber, and thus I could but par- 
tially perceive his features, although I saw 
that his lips trembled as if he were mur- 


muring maudibly His head had dropped 
upon his breast — yet I knew that he was 
not asleep, from the wide and rigid open- 
ing of the e}e as I caught a glance of it 
m profile The motion of his body, too, was 
at vanance with this idea — for he rocked 
from side to side with a gentle yet con- 
stant and uniform sway Having lapidly 
taken notice of all this, I resumed the 
nairative of Sir Launcelot, which thus 
proceeded 

“And now, the champion, having escaped 
from the terrible fury of the diagon, be- 
thinking himself of the brazen shield, and 
of the bieakmg up of the enchantment 
which was upon it, removed the eaicass 
fiom out of the way before him, and ap- 
pioached \alorousl} ovei the silvei pave- 
ment of the castle to where the shield was 
upon the wall, which m sooth tamed not 
for his full coming, but fell down at his 
feet upon the silver flooi, with a mighty 
great and terrible ringing sound ” 

No soonei had these syllables passed 
my lips, than — as if a shield of brass had 
indeed, at the moment, fallen heavily upon 
a floor of silver — I became aware of a 
distinct, hollow, metallic, and clangorous 
yet apparently muffled leverberation Com- 
pletely unnerved, I leaped to my feet, but 
the measured rocking movement of Uskei 
was undisturbed I rushed to the chan m 
which he sat His eyes were bent fixedly 
before him, and throughout his whole 
countenance there reigned a stony rigidity 
But, as I placed my hand upon his shoul- 
dei, there came a strong shudder over his 
whole person , a sickly smile quivered about 
his lips , and I saw that he spoke m a low, 
hurned, and gibbeimg murmur, as if un- 
conscious of my presence Bending closely 
over him, I at length drank m the hideous 
import of his words 

“Not hear it^ — yes, I hear it, and have 
heaid it Long — long — long — many min- 
utes, many hours, many days, have I heard 
it— yet I dared not— oh, pity me, miserable 
wretch that I am 1 — I dared nofi — I dared 
not speak 1 We have put her living in the 
tomb t Said I not that my senses were 
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acute ? I now tell you that I heard her 
fiist feeble movements m the hollow coffin 
I heard them — -many, many days ago — yet 
I dared not — I dated not speak? And now 
'—to-night — Ethelred — ha ? ha T — the bieak- 
mg of the hermit’s door, and the death-cry 
of the dragon, and the clangor of the 
shield 1 — say, rather, the rending of her 
coffin, and the giatmg of the non hinges 
of her pnson, and her struggles within the 
coppered archway of the vault 1 Oh, 
whither shall I fly^ Will she not be here 
anon? Is she not hunying to upbraid me 
for my haste? Have I not heard her foot- 
step on the stair ^ Do I not distinguish that 
heavy and hornble beating of her heart‘d 
Madman 1 ” — heie lie sprang furiously to 
his feet, and shneked out his syllables, as 
if m the effort he were giving up his soul 
— “ Madman ! I tell you that she now stands 
without the door?” 

As if m the superhuman energy of his 
utterance there had been found the potency 
of a spell, the huge antique pannels to 
which the speaker pointed, threw slowly 
back, upon the instant, their ponderous and 
ebony jaws It was the work of the rush- 
ing gust — but then without those doors 
there did stand the lofty and enshrouded 
figure of the Lady Madeline of Usher 
There was blood upon her white robes, and 
the evidence of some bitter struggle upon 
every portion of hex emaciated frame For 
a moment she remained trembling and 
reeling to and fro upon the threshold- 
then, with a low moaning cry, fell heavily 
inward upon the person of her brother, and 
in her violent and now final death-agonies, 
boie him to the floor a corpse, and a victim 
to the terrors he had anticipated 

From that chamber, and from that man- 
sion, I fled aghast The storm was still 
abroad in all its wrath as I found myself 
crossing the old causeway Suddenly there 
shot along the path a wild light, and I 
turned to see whence a gleam so unusual 
could have issued, for the vast house and 
its shadows were alone behind me The 
radiance was that of the full, setting, and 
blood-red moon, which now shone vividly 


thiough that once baiely-diseeimble fissuie, 
of which I have before spoken as extending 
from the roof of the building, m a zigzag 
direction, to the base While I gazed, this 
Assure lapidby widened — theie came a 
fierce bicath of the wlmlwmd — the entire 
oib of the satellite buist at once upon my 
sight — my bram reeled as I saw the mighty 
walls rushing asundei — theie was a long 
tumultuous shouting sound like the voice 
of a thousand waters — and the deep and 
dank tain at my feet closed sullenly and 
silently ovei the fragments of the “House 
of Usher ” 


WILLIAM WILSON 
[1840 (1839)] 

What say of it? what say conscience 
grim, 

That spectre m my path? 

— Chamberlain’s Pharr omda 1 

LET me call myself, for the present, 
William Wilson The fair page now lying 
before me need not be sullied with my 
real appellation This has been already 
too much an object for the scorn — foi the 
horror — for the detestation of my race 
To the uttermost regions of the globe have 
not the indignant winds bruited its un- 
paralleled infamy? Oh, outcast of all out- 
casts most abandoned 1 — to the earth art 
thou not for ever dead? to its honoxs, to 
its flowers, to its golden aspirations? — and 
a cloud, dense, dismal, and limitless, does 
it not hang eternally between thy hopes 
and heaven? 

I would not, if I could, here or to-da>, 
embody a record of my later years of un- 
speakable misery and unpardonable crime 
This epoch — these later years — took unto 
themselves a sudden elevation m turpitude, 
whose origin alone it is my present purpose 
to assign Men usually grow base by 
degrees From me, m an instant, all virtue 


1 William Chamberlayne (1619-1689 ) was 
oue of the minor Caroline poets* His 
Pharonnida was published m 1659 
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chopped bodily as a mantle From com- 
paratively tuvial wickedness I passed, w ltk 
the stride of a giant, into more than 
the enormities of an Elah-Gabalus 2 What 
chance — what one event brought this evil 
thing to pass, beai with me while I relate 
Death approaches, and the shadow which 
foreruns him has thrown a softening in- 
fluence ovei my spmt 1 long, in parsing 
through the dim valley, for the sympathy — 
I had nearly said for the pity — of mj 
fellow men I would fam have them be- 
lieve that I have been, m some measure, 
the slave of circumstances beyond human 
control I would wish them to seek out 
foi me, m the details I am about to give, 
some little oasis of fatality amid a wilder- 
ness of erroi I ivould ha\e them allow — 
what they cannot refrain fiom allowing — 
that, although temptation may have ere- 
while existed as gieat, man was nevei thus , 
at least, tempted before — certainly, never 
thus fell And is it therefore that he has 
never thus suffered? Have I not indeed 
been living m a dream # And am 1 not 
now dying a victim to the honor and the 
mystery of the wildest of all sublunary 
visions? 

I am the descendant of a race whose 
imaginative and easily excitable tempera- 
ment lias at all times rendered them re- 
markable, and, m my earliest infancy, I 
gave evidence of having fully inherited 
the family character As I advanced m 
years it was more strongly developed, 
becoming, for many reasons, a cause of 
serious disquietude to my friends, and of 
positive injury to myself I grew self- 
willed, addicted to the wildest capuces, and 
a prey to the most ungovernable passions 
Weakmmded, and beset with constitutional 
infirmities akin to my own, my parents 
could do but little to check the evil pro- 
pensities which distinguished me Some 
feeble and ill-directed efforts resulted m 
complete failure on their part, and, of 
course, m total triumph on mine. Thence- 
forward my voice was a household law, and 
at an age when few children have aban- 
f doned their leading-strings, I was left to 


the guidance of my own will, and became, 
m all but name, the master of my own 
actions 

My earliest recollections of a school- 
life are connected with a large, lamblmg, 
Elizabethan house, m a misty -looking Mi- 
lage of England, where were a vast number 
of gigantic and gnarled trees, and wlieie 
all the houses weie excessively ancient 
In tiuth, it was a dream-like and spmt- 
soothmg place, that veneiable old town 
At this moment, in fancy, I feel the le- 
freshmg chilliness of its deeply-shadowed 
avenues, inhale the fragrance of its thou- 
sand shiubbenes, and thrill anew with 
undefinable delight, at the deep hollow note 
of the church-bell, breaking, each hour, 
with sullen and sudden roar, upon the 
stillness of the dusky atmosphere in winch 
the fretted Gothic steeple lay imbedded 
and asleep 

It gives me, perhaps, as much of pleasure 
as I can now in any manner experience, 
to dwell upon minute recollections of the 
school and its concerns Steeped m misery 
as I am — misery, alas f only too real — I shall 
be pardoned for seeking relief, kowevei 
slight and temporaiy, m the weakness oi 
a few i ambling details These, moreover, 
utterly tuvial, and even ridiculous in them- 
selves, assume, to m 3 fancy, adventitious 
importance, as connected with a period and 
a locality when and where I recognize the 
first ambiguous monitions of the destiny 
which afterward so fully overshadowed me 
Let me then remember 

The house, I have said, was old and 
irregular The grounds were extensive, 
and a high and solid brick wall, topped 
with a bed of mortal and broken glass, 
encompassed the whole This prison-like 
rampart formed the limit of our domain, 
beyond it we saw but thrice a week — once 
every Saturday afternoon, when, attended 
by two ushers, wc were permitted to take 
brief walks m a body through some of the 

2 Poe's variant for Heliogabalus, the 
adopted name of the infamous Roman em- 
peror Varius Avitus Bassianus (204-222 
A D.) 
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neighbonng fields — and twice dm mg Sun- 
day, when we weie paiaded m the same 
formal mannei to the morning and evening 
service m the one church of the village 
Of this clmuli the punupal of our school 
was pastoi With how deep a spmt of 
wonder and peiplexity was I wont to 
legard him from our i emote pew m the 
gallery, as, with step solemn and slow, 
he ascended the pulpit 1 This leveiend man, 
with countenance so demurely benign, with 
lobes so glossy and so clcucally flowing, 
with wig so minutely powdeied, so rigid 
and so vast, — could this be lie who, of 
late, with sour usage, and m snuffy habili- 
ments, administered, femle in hand, the 
Draconian Laws of the academy ? 3 Oh, 
gigantic paradox, too utterly monstrous for 
solution ! 

At an angle of the pondeious wall 
fi owned a more pondeious gate It was 
meted and studded with iron bolts, and 
surmounted with jagged iron spikes What 
impressions of deep awe did it inspire! 
Tt was never opened save for the three 
] periodical egressions and mgressions al- 
xeady mentioned then, m e\ery creak of 
its mighty hinges, we found a plenitude 
ot mvsteiy — a woild of matter for solemn 
remark, or foi more solemn meditation 

The extensive enclosure was irregular in 
toim, having many capacious recesses Of 
these, three or four of the largest con- 
stituted the plavground It was level, and 
covered with fine hard gravel I well 
remember it had no trees, nor benches, 
nor any thing similar within it Of course 
it was m the rear of the house In front 
lay a small parterre, planted with box 
and other shrubs, but through this sacred 
division we passed only upon rare occasions 
indeed — such as a first advent to school or 
final departure thence, or peihaps, when a 
paient or friend having called for us, we 
joy fully took our way home for the Christ- 
mas or Midsummer holidays, 

But the house ’ — how quaint an old 
budding was tins’ — to me how veritable a 
palace of enchantment’ Theie was really 
no end to its windings— to its incompre- 


hensible subdivisions It was difficult, at 
a in given time, to sa> with teitamty r upon 
winch of its two stones one ha]ipened to 
be From each room to everv other there 
weie sine to be found tlnee oi foiu steps 
either m ascent or descent Then the lateial 
blanches weie mnumeiable — inconceivable 
— and so letmmng in upon themselves, 
that our most exact ideas in r eg aid to the 
whole mansion were not very far different 
from those with which we pondeied upon 
infinity Dm mg the five years of my lesi- 
dence lieie, I was never able to ascertain 
with precision, m what i emote locality 
lay r the little sleeping apartment assigned 
to my self and some eighteen 01 twenty 
other scholars 

The school-ioom was the laigest m the 
house — I could not help thinking, m the 
woild It was veiy long, nairow, and 
dismalty low, with pointed Gothic windows 
and a ceiling of oak In a remote and 
terroi -inspiring angle was a squaie en- 
closure of eight 01 ten feet, compiling 
the sanctum , “dui mg hours,” of our prin- 
cipal, the Reverend Di Biansby It was a 
solid structuie, with massv dooi, soonei 
than open which m the absence of the 
‘‘Dominie,” w T e would all have willingly 
perished by the peine forte et dure 4 In 
other angles w r ere two other similar boxes, 
far less reveieneed, indeed, but still greatly 
matters of awe One of these was the 
pulpit of the “classical” usher, one of the 
“English and mathematical ” Inter&persocl 
about the room, crossing and reerossmg 
m endless irregularity, were mnumeiable 
benches and desks, black, ancient, and time- 
worn, piled desperately with much be- 
thnmbed books, and so beseamed with 
initial letters, names at full length, gro- 
tesque figures, and other multiplied efforts 
of the kmfo, as to have entuely lost what 
little of original form might have been 
then portion m days long departed A huge 

3 The Athenian archon Di aeo framed 
about b 21 B C a code of laws pi escribing 
the deaih penalty foi most offenses 

4 The w r orst of afflictions oi violent and 
severe pain 
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bucket with water stood at one extremity 
of the room, and a clock of stupendous 
dimensions at the other 

Encompassed by the mass\ walls of 
this venerable academy, I passed, yet not 
in tedium 01 disgust, the years of the third 
lustrum of my life The teeming brain of 
childhood requires no external woild of 
incident to occupy or amuse it, and the 
apparently dismal monotony of a school 
was replete with more intense excitement 
than my riper youth has derived from 
luxury, or my full manhood fiom crime 
Yet I must believe that my first mental 
development had in it much of the uncom- 
mon-even much of the outie Upon man- 
land at large the events of very early 
existence rarely leave in matuie age any 
definite impression All is giay shadow — a 
weak and n regular remembrance — an in- 
distinct regathenng of feeble pleasures and 
phantasmagoric pams With me this is not 
so In childhood I must have felt with the 
energy of a man what I now find stamped 
upon memory m lines as vrvid, as deep, 
and as durable as the exergues of the 
Carthaginian medals 5 

Yet m fact — in the fact of the world's 
view — how little was there to remember 1 
The morning's awakening, the nightly sum- 
mons to bed, the connings, the recitations, 
the periodical half -holiday s, and perambu- 
lations, the play-ground, with its broils, 
its pastimes, its intrigues; — these, by a 
mental sorcery long forgotten, were made 
to involve a wilderness of sensation, a w oild 
of rich incident, an universe of varied emo- 
tion, of excitement, the most passionate 
and spint-stxrrmg C( Oh ; le bon temps , que 
ce szicle de fert” e 

In truth, the ardor, the enthusiasm, and 
the imperiousness of my disposition, soon 
rendered me a marked chaiaeter among my 
schoolmates, and by slow, but natural 
gradations, gave me an ascendancy over all 
not greatly older than myself, — over all 
with a single exception Tins exception was 
found in the person of a scholar, who, 
although no relation, boie the same Chris- 
tian and surname as rnvselt, — a circum- 


stance, in fact, little remarkable , for not- 
withstanding a noble descent, mine was 
one of those eveiy-day appellations which 
seem, by prescriptive right, to have been, 
time out of mind, the common pioporh 
of the mob In this nanative I have 
theiefore designated myself as William 
Wilson, — a fictitious title not very dis- 
snmlai to the real namesake alone, of 
those who m school pliraseologv constituted 
“oui set," presumed to compete with me 
m the studies of the class — m the sports 
and bioils of the playground— to refuse 
implicit belief m my assertions, and sub- 
mission to my will— indeed, to interfere 
with my arbitrary dictation m any respect 
whatsoever If there ib on eaith a supreme 
and unqualified despotism, it is the des- 
potism of a mastei-mmd in boyhood ovei 
the less energetic spmts of its companions 
Wilson's rebellion was to me a source 
of the greatest embairassment, the moie so 
as, in spite of the biavado with which in 
public I made a point of ti eating him and 
his pietensions, I seciotly felt that I feared 
him, and could not help thinking the 
equality which he maintained so easily 
with myself, a proof of his true superior- 
ity, since not to be overcome cost me a 
perpetual struggle Yet this supenonty — 
even this equality — was m truth acknowl- 
edged by no one but myself, our asso- 
ciates, by some unaccountable blindness, 
seemed not even to suspect it Indeed, his 
competition, Ins resistance, and especially 
his impertinent and dogged interference 
with my purposes, were not moie point- 
ed than private He appeared to be 
destitute alike of the ambition which 
urged, and of the passionate eneigy of 
mind which enabled me to excel In 

c The reteience is to the segments be- 
neath the base lines of the subjects on 
these antique medals 

0 “Oh, the good time, before this age of 
lioiU” The soiuce of this quotation has 
not been located Unlike geologists and 
archaeologists, poets have often followed 
classical precedent m imaging a golden 
age long antedating the degenerate iron 
age 
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Ins rivaliy lie might have been supposed 
actuated solely by a whimsical desne to 
tiro ait, astonish, 01 mortify myself, al- 
though tlieie voie tunes when T could not 
help obseiMiig, with a leeling made up 
of wondei, abasement, and pique, that he 
mingled vith Ins injuries, Ins insults, oi his 
conti adictions, a eeitam most mappiopri- 
ate, and assuredly most unwelcome affec- 
Uonateness of mannei I could only con- 
ceive this singular behavior to arise from 
a consummate 1 self-conceit assuming the 
vulgar airs of pationage and piotection 
Perhaps it was this latter tiait m Wil- 
son’s conduct, conjoined with oui identity 
of name, and the meie accident of our 
liavmg enteied the school upon the same 
daj, which set afloat the notion that we 
vere brothers, among the senior classes m 
{he academy These do not usually inquire 
with much stuctness into the affans of 
their juniois 1 have before said, or should 
have said, that Wilson was not, m a most 
1 emote degree, connected with my family 
But assuiedly if we had been biothers 
we must have been twins, foi, after leaving 
Di Bransbj’s, I casually learned that my 
namesake was bom on the nineteenth of 
January, 1813 — and this is a somewhat 
lemaikable coincidence, for the day is 
pieusely that of m\ own nativity 
If may seem strange that m spite of 
the continual anxiefy occasioned me by the 
uvalry of Wilson, and his intolerable spirit 
of contradiction, I could not bung myself 
to hate him altogethei We had, to be 
sure, nearly eveiy day a quairel in which, 
yielding me publicly the palm of victory, 
he, m some mannei, contrived to make me 
feel that it was lie who had deserved it, 
yet a sense of pude on my pait, and a 
veritable dignity on his own, kept us al- 
ways upon what are called “speaking 
terms,” while there were many points of 
stiong congeniality m our tempers, op- 
erating to awake m me a sentiment which 
our position alone, perhaps, prevented from 
ripening into friendship It is difficult, in- 
deed, to define, or even to describe, my 
real feelings toward him They formed a 


motley and heteiogeneous admixtuie, — 
some petulant animosity, which was not 
yet hatied, some esteem, more respect, 
much feai, with a woild of uneasy curiosity 
To iho moiahst it will be necessaiy to 
sa\, m addition, that Wilson and myself 
weie the most msepaiable of companions 
It was no doubt the anomalous state of 
affairs existing between us, whicfi turned 
all my attacks upon him, (and there weie 
many, eithei open oi co\cit) into the chan- 
nel of bantei oi piactieal joke (giving pain 
while assuming the aspect of mere fun) 
rathei than into a more serious and de- 
tei mined hostility But my endeavors on 
this head weie by no means uniformly 
successful, even when my plans weie the 
most wittily concocted, foi m3 7 namesake 
had much about him, 111 character, of that 
unassuming and quiet austeiity which, 
while enjoying the poignancy of its own 
jokes, has no heel of Achilles m itself, and 
absolutely refuses to be laughed at I could 
find, indeed, but one vulnerable point, and 
that, lying 111 a personal peculiarity, aris- 
ing, perhaps, from constitutional disease, 
would have been spaied by any antagonist 
less at his wit’s end than myself my uval 
had a weakness in the faucial 7 or guttural 
organs, which precluded him from raising 
his voice at any time above a very low 
whisper Of this defect I did not fail to 
take what poor advantage lay 111 my powei 
Wilson’s retaliations m kind were many , 
and tlieie was one form of Ins practical 
wit that disturbed me beyond measure How 
his sagacity first discovered at all that so 
petty a thing would vex me, is a question 
I never could solve, but having discovered, 
he habitually practised the annoyance I 
had always felt aveision to my uncourtly 
patronymic, and its veiy common, if not 
plebeian prsenomen The words were venom 
m my eais, and when, upon the day of my 
arrival, a second William Wilson came also 
to the academy, I felt angry 7 with hum for 
bearing the name, and doubly disgusted 


7 Pertaining to the fauces or passage 
from the mouth to the pharynx 
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with the name because a stranger boie it, 
who would be the cause of its twofold 
repetition, who would be constantly m my 
piesence, and whose concerns, m the 
ordmaiy routine of the sdiool business, 
must me\itably, on account of the detesta- 
ble coincidence, be often confounded with 
my own 

The feeling of \e\ation thus engcndeied 
^rew stionger with every cncumstaneo tend- 
ing to show resemblance, moral 01 phy sical, 
between my rival and myself 1 had not 
then disco veied the lemarkable fact that 
we were of the same age, but I saw that 
we were of the same height, and I jieiceived 
that we weic even singularly alike m 
general contour of person and outline of 
ieatuie 1 was galled, too, by the rumor 
touching a lelationship, which had grown 
curient in the uppei forms In a word, 
nothing could more seriously disturb me, 
(although I scrupulously concealed such 
disturbance,) than any allusion to a similar- 
ity of mind, person, oi condition existing 
between us But, m truth, I had no reason 
to believe that (with the exception of the 
matter of relationship, and m the case of 
Wilson himself,) this similarity had ever 
been made a subject of comment, or even 
observed at all by our school-fellows That 
he observed it in all its beaimgs, and as 
fixedly as I, was apparent, but that he 
could discover m such uicumstances so 
fruitful a field of annoyance, can only be 
attributed, as I said before, to his more 
than ordinary penetration 

His cue, which was to perfect an imita- 
tion of myself, lay both in words and m 
actions, and most admirably did he play 
his pait My dress it was an easy matter 
to copy , my gait and general maimer were 
without difficulty appropriated, m spite of 
his constitutional defect, even my voice 
did not escape him My louder tones were, 
of eouise, unattempted, but then the key, 
— -it was identical ; and hit singular whis- 
per, it grew the very echo of my own 

How greatly this most exquisite portrai- 
ture harassed me (for it could not justly 
be termed a caricature), I will not now 


venture to describe I had but one consola- 
tion — in the fact that the imitation, ap- 
parently, was noticed by my self alone, and 
that I had to endure only the knowing 
and shangelv sarcastic smiles of rav name- 
sake himself Satisfied with having pro- 
duced m mi bosom the intended effect, he 
seemed to chuckle m secret o\ei the stmg 
he had inflicted, and was characteristic all> 
chsrcgaidful of the public applause which 
the success of Ins witty endoavois might 
have so easily elicited That the school, 
indeed, did not feel his design, perceive its 
accomplishment, and participate m his 
sneer, was, for many anxious months, a 
riddle I could not resolve Perhaps the 
gradation of his copy lendered it not 
leadily perceptible, oi, moie possibly, I 
owed my security to the masteilv an of the 
copyist, who, disdaining the lettei (which 
m a painting is all the obtuse can see), 
gave but the full spirit of his original foi 
my individual contemplation and chagrin 

I have already more than once spoken 
of the disgusting air of pationage which 
he assumed towaxd me, and of his frequent 
officious interference with my will This 
interference often took the ungracious 
character of advice , advice not openh 
given, but hinted or insinuated 1 received 
it with a repugnance which gamed strength 
as I grew in ymars Yet, at this distant 
day, let me do him the simple justice to 
acknowledge that I can recall no occasion 
when the suggestions of my rival were 
on the side of those enors oi follies so 
usual to his immature age and seeming 
inexperience, that Ins moral sense, at least, 
if not his geneiai talents and worldly wis- 
dom, was far keener than my own, and 
that I might, to-day, ha\e been a bettei 
and thus a happier man, had I less fre- 
quently rejected the counsels embodied m 
those meaning wluspeis which I then but 
too cordially hated and too bitterly de- 
spised 

As it was I at length grew restive rn 
the extreme under his distasteful super- 
vision, and daily resented more and more 
openly, what I considered his intolerable 
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aiiogance I have said that, m the hist 
\cars of oui eonnottion as schoolmates, my 
leelxngs m regard to him might have been 
easily upened into friendship, but, m the 
lattei months of m y residence at the acad- 
unv, although the mtiusion of Ins oidmary 
mannei had, beyond doubt, in some mcas- 
uie, abated, my sentiments, m neailv sim- 
llai })iopoition, paitook very much of pos- 
itive hatied Upon one occasion he saw tins, 

[ think, and alterwaid avoided, or made 
a show of avoiding me 
It was about the same penod, if I 
icmember aught, that, m an altei cation of 
Molence with him, in which he was more 
than usually thiown otf his guaid, and 
spoke and acted with an openness of de~ 
meanoi rather foreign to Ins natuie, I dis- 
covered, or fancied I discovered, m his 
accent, in his an, and general appearance, 
a something winch first startled, and then 
deeply interested me, by bunging to mind 
dim visions of my eaihest infancy — wild, 
confused, and thronging memones of a 
tune when memoiy heiself was yet un- 
born I cannot betiei describe the sensa- 
tion which oppiessed me, than by saving 
that I could with difficulty shake oft the 
belief of my having been acquainted with 
the being who stood before me, at some 
epoch verv long ago — some point of the 
past even infinitely remote The delusion, 
howevex, faded lapidly as it came, and I 
mention it at all Put to define the day of 
(he last conveisation I theie held with my 
singular namesake 

The huge old house, with its countless 
suh-divisions, had seveial laige chambers 
communicating with each other, wheie slept 
the greater number of the students There 
wore, however (as must necessanly happen 
in a building so awkvvaidly planned), 
many little nooks ox recesses, the odds 
ami ends of the structure, and these the 
economic ingenuity of Di Bransby had 
also fitted ap as doi mi tones, although, 
being the merest closets, they vveie capable 
of accommodating but a single individual 
One of those* small apartments was occu- 
pied by Wilson. 


One night, about the close of mv fifth 
yeai at the school, and immediately after 
the allocation just mentioned, finding eveiy 
one w lapped in sleep, I aiose iiom bed, 
and, lamp in hand, stole thiougli a wiklei- 
ness of nanow passages, fioni my own 
bedioom to that of my nval I had long 
been plotting one of those lll-iiatiued 
pieces of practical wit at his expense in 
which 1 had hifheito been so umfoimly 
unsuccessful It was my intention, now, to 
put my scheme in opeiation, and 1 ic- 
solved to make him feel the whole extent 
of the malice with winch I was imbued 
Having reached Ins closet, I noiselessly en- 
teied, leaving the lamp, with a shade over 
it, on the outside 1 advanced a step and 
listened to the sound of his tianquil breath- 
ing Assured of Ins being asleep, I re- 
turned, took the light, and with it again 
appioached the bed Close curtains weie 
aiound it, which, in the prosecution of my 
plan, I slowly and quietly withdrew, when 
the bught lays fell vividly upon the sleep- 
er, and my eyes at the same moment, upon 
his countenance 1 looked, — and a numb- 
ness, an iciness of feeling instantly per- 
vaded mv fiamo My breast heaved, my 
knees tottered, my whole spirit became 
possessed with an abject yet intolerable 
honor Gasping foi breath, 1 lowered the 
lamp m still neaier proxmritv to the iacc 
Weie these — thebe the lineaments of Wil- 
liam Wilson? I saw, indeed, that they weie 
Ins, but I shook as if with a fit of tire 
ague, m fancying they were not What 
acts theie about them to confound me m 
this manner^ I gazed, — while my biarn 
reeled with a multitude of incoherent 
thoughts Not thus he appeared — assuredly 
not thus — an the vivaatv of Ins waking 
hours The same name 1 the same contour 
of person 1 the same day of ai rival at the 
academy f And then Ins dogged and mean- 
ingless mutation of mv gait, my voice, my 
habits, and my mannei ! Was it, in truth, 
within the bounds of human possibility, 
that what I now ban) was the lesult, 
merely, of the habitual practice of this 
sarcastic imitation? Awe-stncken, and with 
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a creeping shudder, I extinguished the 
lamp, passed silently fiom the chamber, 
and left, at once, the halls of that old 
ac adeiny, nevei to entei them again 

After a lapse of some months, spent at 
home m meie idleness, I found myself a 
student at Eton The brief interval had 
been sufficient to enfeeble my remembianee 
of the events at Dr Biansby% 01 at least 
to effect a matenal change m the nature 
of the feelings with which I lemembeied 
them The truth— the tragedy — of the 
drama was no more I could now find 
room to doubt the evidence of my senses, 
and seldom called up the subject at all 
but with wonder at the extent of human 
credulity, and a smile at the vivid force 
of the imagination which I hereditarily 
possessed Neither was this species of skep- 
ticism likely to be diminished by the char- 
acter of the life I led at Eton The voitex 
of thoughtless folly into which I there so 
immediately and so recklessly plunged, 
washed away all but the froth of my past 
hours, engulfed at once every solid or 
serious impression, and left to memory 
only the veriest levities of a former ex- 
istence 

I do not wish, however, to trace the 
course of my miserable profligacy here — 
a piofhgacy which set at defiance the laws, 
while it eluded the vigilance of the insti- 
tution, Three years of folly, passed with- 
out profit, had but given me rooted habits 
of vice, and added, m a somewhat unusual 
degree, to my bodily statrne, when, after 
a week of soulless dissipation, I invited 
a small party of the most dissolute students 
to a secret carousal ru my chambers We 
met at a late hour of the night, for our 
debaucheries were to be faithfully protract- 
ed until morning The wine flowed fieely, 
and there were not wanting other and 
perhaps more dangerous seductions, so 
that the gray dawn had alieady faintly 
appeared in the east while our delirious 
extravagance was at its height Madly 
flushed with eaids and intoxication, I was 
m the act of insisting upon a toast of 
moie than wonted profanity, when my at- 


tention was suddenly diverted by the vio- 
lent, although partial, unclosing of the 
door of the apaitment, and by the eagei 
voice of a seivant from without He said 
that some person, appaiently m gioat 
haste, demanded to speak with me m the 
hall 

Wildly excited with wine, the unexpected 
interruption lather delighted than sur- 
prised me I staggered forward at once, 
and a few steps brought me to the vesti- 
bule of the building In this low and small 
loom there hung no lamp, and now no 
light at all was admitted, save that of the 
exceedingly feeble dawn which made its 
way through the semi-circular window As 
I put my foot over the threshold, I be- 
came aware of the figure of a youth about 
my own height, and habited in a white 
kerseymere morning frock, cut m the novel 
fashion of the one I myself woie at the 
moment This the famt light enabled me 
to perceive, but the featuies of his face I 
could not distinguish Upon my entei mg, 
he strode hurnedly up to me, and, seizing 
me b> the arm with a gesture of petulant 
impatience, whispered the words “William 
Wilson” m my ear 

I grew perfectly sober in an instant 

There was that in the manner of the 
stranger, and m the tremulous shake of 
his uplifted finger, as he held it between 
my eyes and the light, which filled me 
with unqualified amazement, but it was 
not tins winch had so violently moved me 
It was the pregnancy of solemn admoni- 
tion m the singular, low, hissing utterance, 
and, above all, it was the character, the 
tone, the key , of those few, simple, and 
familiar, yet whimpered syllables, which 
came with a thousand thronging memories 
of by-gone days, and struck upon my soul 
with the shock of a galvanic batteiy Ere 
I could recover the use of my senses he 
was gone 

Although this event failed not of a viv id 
effeet upon my disordered imagination, yet 
was it evanescent as vivid Foi some weeks, 
indeed, I busied myself m earnest enquiry, 
or was wrapped in a cloud of morbid spec- 
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ulation I did not pretend to disguise 
fiom my peiception the identity of the 
smgmlar individual who thus persevenngly 
interfered with my affans, and haiassed me 
uith his insinuated counsel But who and 
what was this Wilson? — and whence came 
he ^ — and what were his puiposes^ Upon 
neither of these points could I be satisfied 
— merely ascertaining, m regard to him, 
that a sudden accident in his family had 
caused his removal from Di Bransby’s 
academy on the afternoon of the day m 
which I myself had eloped But m a brief 
period I ceased to think upon the subject, 
my attention being all absorbed m a con- 
templated departuie foi Oxford Thither I 
soon went, the uncalculatmg vanity of my 
paients furnishing me with an outfit and 
annual establishment, which would enable 
me to indulge at will m the luxury al- 
leady so dear to my heait — to vie m 
piofuseness of expendituie with the haugh- 
tiest heirs of the wealthiest eaildoms m 
Great Butam 

Excited by such appliances to vice, my 
constitutional tempei ament broke foith 
with redoubled aidor, and I spurned even 
the common lestramts of decency m the 
mad infatuation of my revels But it were 
absuid to pause m the detail of my 
extravagance Let it suffice, that among 
spendthrifts I out-Heroded Herod, 8 and 
that, giving name to a multitude of novel 
tollies, I added no brief appendix to the 
long catalogue of vices then usual in the 
most dissolute university of Europe 

It could hardly be credited, however, 
that I had, even here, so utterly fallen 
from the gentlemanly estate, as to seek 
acquaintance with the vilest arts of the 
gambler by profession, and, having become 
an adept m his despicable science, to prac- 
tice it habitually as a means of increasing 
my already enoimous income at the ex- 
pense of the weak-minded among my fel- 
low-collegians Such, nevertheless, was the 
fact And the very enormity of this offence 
against all manly and honorable senti- 
ment proved, beyond doubt, the mam if 
not the sole reason of the impunity with 


which it was committed Who, indeed, 
among my most abandoned associates, 
would not rather have disputed the clear- 
est evidence of his senses, than have sus- 
pected of such courses, the gay, the frank, 
the geneious William Wilson — the noblest 
and most libeial commoner at Oxford — 
him whose follies (said his parasites) weie 
but the follies of youth and unbi idled 
fancy — whose errois but inimitable whnn 
— whose darkest vice but a careless and 
dashing extiavaganee^ 

I had been now two yeais successfully 
busied m this way, when there came to 
the university a young parvenu nobleman, 
Glendennmg — rich, said lepoit, as Heiodes 
Atticus 9 — his riches, too, as easily acquired 
I soon found him of weak intellect, and, 
of eouiae, maiked him as a fitting subject 
for my skill I frequently engaged hnn m 
play, and contrived, with the gamblei’s 
usual art, to let lum win considerable sums, 
the moie effectually to entangle him m my 
snaies At length, my schemes being ripe, 
I met him (with the full intention that 
tins meeting should be final and decisive) 
at the chambers of a fellow-commoner (Mr 
Preston), equally intimate with both, but 
who, to do him justice, entei tamed not 
even a remote suspicion of my design To 
give to this a bettei coloring, I had con- 
tuved to have assembled a party of some 
eight or ten, and was solicitously careful 
that the intioduetion of cards should ap- 
pear accidental, and originate m the pro- 
posal of my contemplated dupe himself 
To be brief upon a vile topic, none of the 


8 This phase, meaning to exceed m vio- 
lence or extiavagance, ow T es its currency 
to Hamlet^ Act I, se n, where Hamlet, m 
his speech to the playeis, refers to the 
bombastic stock Herod of the mystery 
plays 

9 The reference is probably to Herod 
Antipas, wealthy tetraich of Galilee (2 
B C *—• 39 A* D ), son of Herod the 
Gieat, the procuratoi of Judea He ac- 
quired his wealth not only from his father 
but also from his marriage to an Arabian 
princess whom he deserted for Herodias, 
his bi other’s wife. 
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low finesse was omitted, so customaiy upon 
similar occasions, that it is a 311st mattei 
for wonder how any are still found so be- 
sotted as to fall its victim 

Wo had jHoti acted oui sitting fai into 
the night, and I liad at length effected the 
manooiwie of getting Glendenmng as my 
sole antagonist The game, too, was my 
favonte eearte 10 The rest of the company, 
intei ested m the extent of 0111 pla\, had 
abandoned then own caids, and were 
standing aiound us as speetatois The pat- 
venu, who had been induced by my aitifices 
m the early part of the evening, to dunk 
deeply, now shuffled, dealt, or played, with 
a wild nervousness of mannei foi winch 
his intoxication, I thought, might paitialLy, 
but could not altogetliei account In a 
\eiy short period he had become my debtoi 
to a laige amount, when, having taken a 
long di aught of port, he did precisely 
what I had been coolly anticipating — he 
proposed to double our alieady extravagant 
stakes With a well-feigned show of re- 
luctance, and not until after my repeated 
refusal had seduced him into some angry 
words winch gave a coloi of pique to my 
compliance, did I finally comply" The re 
suit, of course, did but piove how entnely 
the pxey was in my toils m less than an 
hour he had quadrupled his debt For some 
time his countenance had been losing the 
florid tinge lent it by the wine, but now, 
to my astonishment, I perceived that it had 
grown to a pallor truly" fearful I say, to 
my astonishment Glendenmng had been 
represented to my eagei inquiries as im- 
measurably wealthy, and the sums winch 
he had as yet lost, although m themselves 
vast, could not, I supposed, very seriously 
annoy, much less so violently affect him 
That he was overcome by the wme just 
swallowed, was the idea which most readily 
* presented itself, and, rather with a view 
to the preservation of my own character 
ip the eyes of my associates, than from any 
less interested motive, I was about to in- 
sist, peremptorily, upon a discontinuance 
of the play, when some expressions at my 
elbow from among the company, and an 


ejaculation evincing utter despan on the 
pait of Glendenmng, ga\e me to undei- 
stand that I had effected his total rum 
under circumstances winch, rendering him 
an object for the pity of all, should have 
pioteded him fiom the ill offices even of a 
fiend 

What now might have been my conduct 
it is difficult to sav The pitiable condition 
of my dupe had thiown an air of embai- 
lassed gloom ovei all, and, foi some mo- 
ments, a profound silence was maintained, 
duung which I could not help feeling my 
cheeks tingle with the many burning 
glances of scorn 01 lepioach cast upon me 
by the less abandoned of the party I will 
even own that an intolerable weight of 
anxiety was foi a buef instant lifted 
fiom my bosom by the sudden and ex- 
tiaordmary interruption which ensued The 
wide, heavy folding doois of the apart- 
ment were all at once thiown open, to 
then full extent, with a vigoious and lush- 
ing impetuosity that extinguished, as if 
by magic, eveiy candle 111 the room Then 
light, m dying, enabled us just to perccrve 
that a strangei had entered, about my own 
height, and closely muffled 111 a cloak The 
darkness, however, was not total, and we 
could onh feel that he was standing 111 
our midst Befoie any one of us could 
recover fiom the extreme astonishment into 
winch this rudeness had thrown all, we 
heard the voice of the mtrudei 
“Gentlemen,” he said, m a low, distinct, 
and never-to-be-forgotten ichisper which 
thrilled to the veiy marrow of my bones, 
“Gentlemen, I make an apology for this 
behavior, because in thus behaving, I am 
fulfilling a duty You are, beyond doubt, 
uninformed of the true character of the 
person who has to-night won at ecartS a 
large sum of money from Lord Glenden- 
nmg I will therefore put you upon an 
expeditious and decisive plan of obtaining 
this very necessary information Please to 
examine, at your leisure, the inner linings 
of the cuff of his left sleeve, and the sev- 
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mal little packages which may be found m 
the somewhat capacious pockets of his em- 
broidered morning wiapper” 

While he spoke, so piofound was the 
stillness that one might have lieai d a pm 
diop upon the floor In ceasing, he de- 
parted at once and as abiuptly as he had 
enteied Can I — shall I descnbe my sensa- 
tions? Must I say that 1 felt all the hoirors 
of the damned 9 Most assiuedh I had little 
lime foi reflection Many hands roughly 
seized me upon the spot, and lights were 
immediately lepiodueed A seaieh ensued 
In the lining of my sleeve were found all 
the court caids essential m ecaite , and in 
the po<kets of my wiapper, a number of 
packs, fac-snniles of those used at om 
sittings, with the single exception that 
mine weie of the species called, technically, 
cm ondees , the honois being slightly con- 
\ex at the ends, the lowei caids slightly 
convex at the sides In this disposition, the 
dupe who cuts, as custonnuy, at the length 
of the pack, Will invariably find that he 
cuts Ins antagonist an lumoi, while the 
gambler, cutting at the bieadth, will, as 
teitainlj, cut nothing for his victim which 
may count m the leeords of the game 

Any buist of indignation upon this 
diseoveiy would have aifected me less than 
the silent contempt, 01 the sai castic com- 
posuie, with which it was received 

“Mr Wilson,” said our host, stooping to 
remove from beneath his feet an exceed- 
ingly luxurious cloak of rare furs, “Mi 
Wilson, this is youi pioperty ” (The 
weather was cold, and, upon quitting my 
own room, I had thrown a cloak over my 
dressing wrapper, putting it of i upon 
reaching the scene of play ) “I presume it 
is supereiogatory to seek here (eyeing the 
folds of the garment with a bitter smile) 
for any farther evidence of your skill 
Indeed, we have had enough You will see 
the necessity, I hope, of quitting Oxford 
— at all events, of quitting instantly my 
chambers ” 

Abased, humbled to the dust as I then 
iv as, it is pi ob able that I should have re- 
sented this galling language by immediate 


peisonal violence, had not mv whole at- 
tention been at the moment anested bv a 
fact of the most staitlmg chaiactei The 
cloak which I had worn was of a laie 
descuption of fui , how laic, how extiav- 
agantly costlv, I shall not venture to ^av 
Its fashion, too, was of mv own fantastic 
invention, for I was fastidious to an ab- 
surd degiee of coxcombiy, m matters of 
this frivolous natuie When, Iherefoie, Mi 
Pieston leached me that which he had 
picked up upon the flooi, and near the 
foldmg-doois of the apaitment, it was 
with an astonishment neaily bordeimg 
upon ten 01, that I perceived my own al- 
ready hanging on mv arm, (wheie I had 
no doubt unwittingly placed it,) and that 
the one piesented me was but its exact 
counteipart m every, m even the minutest 
possible paiticular The singular being who 
had so disastiouslv exposed me, had been 
muffled, I lemembered, in a cloak, and 
none had been worn at all by any of the 
members of oui paity, with the exception 
of myself Retaining some piesenee of 
mind, T took the one offeied me by Pres- 
ton, placed it, unnoticed, ovei mv own, 
left the apaitment with a resolute scowl 
of defiance, and, next morning ere dawn of 
day, commenced a hurried journey from 
Oxtord to the continent, m a peifect agony r 
of hoiroi and of shame 

I fled m vain My evil destiny pursued 
me as it m exultation, and proved, indeed, 
that the exeitise of its mysterious dominion 
had as yet only begun Scarcely had I set 
foot m Pans, ere I had fresh evidence of 
the detestable mtei est taken by this Wilson 
m my concerns Years flew, while I expe- 
lienced no relief Viliam r — at Rome, with 
how untimely, yet with how spectral an 
oihaousness, stepped he m between me 
and my ambition 1 at Vienna, too — at Ber- 
lin — and at Moscow 1 Where, m truth, had 
I not bitter cause to curse him within mv 
heart? From his inscrutable tyranny did 
I at length flee, panic-stricken, as from a 
pestilence, and to the veiy ends of the 
earth 1 fled m mm 

And again, and again, m seciet <om- 
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nnmion with my own spnit, would I de- 
mand the questions “Who is he? — whence 
(dine he? — and what are his objects w But 
no answer was theie found And now I 
scrutinized, with a minute scrutiny, the 
foims, and the methods, and the leading 
traits of his impertinent supervision But 
even heie there was very little upon which 
to base a conjecture It was noticeable, 
indeed, that, m no one of the multiplied 
instances m which he had of late crossed 
1113 path, had he so crossed it except to 
fiustrate those schemes, 01 to distuib those 
actions, winch, if fully carried out, might 
have resulted 111 bitter mischief Poor justi- 
fication this, m truth, foi an authority so 
imperiously assumed! Poor indemnity for 
natural lights of self-agency so pertina- 
ciously, so insultingly denied 1 

I had also been forced to notice that my 
tormentor, for a veiy long period of time, 
(while scrupulously and with miraculous 
dexterity maintaining his whim of an iden- 
tity of apparel with myself,) had so con- 
t lived it, m the execution of his varied 
interference with mv will, that I saw not, 
at any moment, the features of las face 
Be Wilson what he might, this , at least, 
was but the venest of affectation, or of 
folly Could he, for an instant, have sup- 
posed that, an my admomsher at Eton — in 
the destroyer of my honor at Oxford, — in 
lum who thwaited my ambition at Borne, 
my revenge at Pans, my passionate love at 
Naples, or what he falsely termed my 
avarice m Egypt, — that in this, my aich- 
enemy and evil genius, I could fail to 
recognize the William Wilson of m3 school- 
boy days, — the name-sake, the companion, 
the rival — the hated and dreaded rival at 
Dr Bransby’s? Impossible* — But let me 
hasten to the last eventful scene of the 
drama 

Thus far I had succumbed supinely to 
this imperious domination The sentiment 
of deep awe with which I habitually re- 
garded the elevated chaiactei, the majestic 
wisdom, the apparent omnipresence and 
omnipotence of Wilson, added to a feeling 
of even terror, with which certain other 


traits m his natuie and assumptions in- 
spired me, had operated, hitherto, to im- 
press me with an idea of my own uttei 
weakness and helplessness, and to suggest 
an implicit, although bitteily icluctant sub- 
mission to his aibitrary will But, of late 
days, I had given m3 self up entirely to 
wine, and its maddening influence upon 
my hereditary temper lendeied me moie 
and more impatient of eontiol I began to 
murmui, — to hesitate, — to resist And was 
it only fancy winch induced me to believe 
that, with the increase of my r own firmness, 
that of my toi mentor underwent a propor- 
tional diminution^ Be this as it may, I 
now began to feel the mspnation of a 
burning hope, and at length nuitured m 
my secret thoughts a stern and desperate 
resolution that I would subnnt no longer 
to be enslaved 

It was at Borne, during the Carnival of 
18 — , that I attended a masquerade in the 
palazzo of the Neapolitan Duke Di Broglio 
I had indulged moie freely than usual m 
the excesses of the wine-table, and now 
the suffocating atmosphere of the crowded 
rooms nutated me beyond endurance The 
difficulty, too, of forcing m3 wav through 
the mazes of the company eontubuted not 
a little to the ruffling of my temper, foi 
I was anxiously seeking (let me not say 
with what unworthy motive) the young, the 
gav, the beautiful wife of the aged and 
doting Di Bioglio With a too unscrupu- 
lous confidence she had previously com- 
municated to me the secret of the costume 
m which she would be habited, and now, 
having caught a glimpse of her person, I 
was hunymg to make my way into her 
presence At this moment I felt a light 
hand placed upon my shoulder, and that 
ever-remembered, low, damnable whisper 
within my ear 

In an absolute frenzy of wiath, I turned 
at once upon him who had thus interrupted 
me, and seized him violently by the collar 
He was attired, as I had expected, m a 
costume altogether similar to my own, 
wealing a Spanish cloak of blue velvet, 
begat about the waist with a crimson belt 
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sustaining a rapier A ma&k of black silk 
entirely covered his face 

“Scoundrel I said, in a \oice husky 
with rage, wlnle every syllable I uttered 
seemed as new fuel to my fuiy, “sconn- 
dieU impostoi 1 aceuised villain f you shall 
not — you shall not dog me unto death T 
Follow me, or I stab you ’where you stand 
— and I broke my way from the ball- 
100 m into a small ante-ehambei adjoining, 
dragging him unresistingly with me as I 
went 

Upon entering, I thrust him furiously 
fiom me He staggered against the wall, 
while I closed the dooi with an oath, and 
commanded him to draw He hesitated but 
for an instant, then, with a slight sigh, 
diew m silence, and put himself upon his 
defence 

The contest was brief indeed I was fran- 
tic with every species of wild excitement, 
and felt within my single aim the energy 
and power of a multitude In a few seconds 
I forced him by sheei stiengih against the 
wainscoting, and thus, getting him at 
mercy, plunged my sword, with brute 
ferocity, repeatedly through and through 
his bosom 

At that instant some person tiled the 
latch of the door I hastened to prevent 
an intrusion, and then immediately re- 
turned to my dying antagonist But what 
human language can adequately portray 
that astonishment, that honor which pos- 
sessed me at the spectacle then presented to 
view? The bnef moment in which I averted 
my eyes had been sufficient to produce, 
apparently, a material change m the ar- 
rangements of the upper or farther end 
of the room A large mirror, — so at first 
it seemed to me in my confusion — now 
stood where none had been perceptible 
before, and as I stepped up to it m 
extremity of terror, mine own image, but 
with features all pale and dabbled m 
blood, advanced to meet me with a feeble 
and tottering gait 

Thus it appeared, I say, but was not 
It was my antagonist— it was Wilson, who 
then stood before me in the agonies of his 


dissolution His mask and cloak lay, where 
he had thrown them, upon the flooi Not 
a thread m all his raiment — not a line m 
all the marked and singular lineaments of 
his face which was not, even m the most 
absolute identity, mine own r 

It was Wilson, but he spoke no longer 
m a wlnsper, and I could have fancied 
that I myself w 7 as speaking while he said 

“You have conquered, and 7 yield Yet 
henceforward art thou also dead-dead to 
the World , to Heaven , and to Ilope 1 In 
me didst thou exist — and, m my death, 
see by this image, which is thine own, hoiv 
utterly thou hast murdered thyself” 

THE MASQUE OF THE RED DEATH 
[1850 (1842)] 

THE “RED DEATH” had long devas- 
tated the country No pestilence had e\er 
been so fatal, oi so hideous Blood was 
its Avatar and its seal — the redness and 
the lioi ioi of blood Theie were sharp 
pains, and sudden dizziness, and then 
profuse bleeding at the poies, with dis- 
solution The scarlet stains upon the body 
and especially upon the face of the vic- 
tim, were the pest ban which shut him out 
from the aid and from the sympathy oi 
his fellowmen And the whole seizure, 
progress and termination of the disease, 
weie the incidents of half an hour 

But the Pimce Prospero was happy and 
dauntless and sagacious When his domin- 
ions were half depopulated, he summoned 
to his presence a thousand hale and light- 
hearted^ friends from among* the knights 
and dames of his court, and with these re- 
tired to the deep seclusion of one of his 
castellated abbeys This was an extensive 
and magnificent structure, the creation of 
the prince's own eccentric yet august taste 
A strong and lofty wall girdled it m This 
wall had gates of iron The courtiers, 
having entered, brought furnaces and 
massy hammers and welded the bolts They 
resolved to leave means neither of mgiess 
oi egi ess to the sudden impulses of despair 
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or of frenzy from within The abbey was 
amply provisioned With such precautions 
the com tiers might bid defiance to conta- 
gion The external world could take care 
of itself In the meantime it was folly to 
grieve, or to think The prince had pro- 
vided all the appliances of pleasure There 
were buffoons, there were improvisatory 
there were ballet-dancers, theie weie musi- 
cians, there was Beauty, theie was wine 
All these and security were within Without 
was the “Red Death ” 

It was toward the close of the fifth or 
sixth month of his seclusion, and while the 
pestilence raged most furiously abroad, 
that the Prince Prospero entertained his 
thousand fi lends at a masked ball of the 
most unusual magnificence 
It was a voluptuous scene, that mas- 
querade But first let me tell of the rooms 
m which it was held There were seven — an 
imperial suite In many palaces, however, 
such suites form a long and straight vista, 
while the folding doois slide back nearly 
to the walls on either hand, so that the 
view of the whole extent is scaicely im- 
peded Hcie the case was very different, 
as might have been expected from the 
duke's love of the bizaire The apartments 
were so irregularly disposed that the vision 
embraced but little more than one at a 
tune There was a sharp turn at every 
twenty or thirty yards, and at each turn 
a novel effect To the right and left, m 
the middle of each wall, a tall and narrow 
Gothic window looked out upon a closed 
corridor which pursued the windings of 
the suite These windows were of stained 
glass whose color varied m accordance with 
the prevailing hue of the decorations of 
the chamber into which it opened That at 
the eastern extremity was hung, for exam- 
ple, m blue — and vividly blue were its 
windows The second chamber was purple 
in its ornaments and tapestries, and here 
the panes were purple. The third was green 
throughout, and so were the casements 
The fourth was furnished and lighted with 
orange — the fifth with white — the sixth 
with violet. The seventh apartment was 


closely shrouded m black velvet tapestnes 
that hung all ovei the ceiling and down 
the walls, falling m heavy folds upon a 
carpet of the same material and hue But 
m this chamber only, the color of the 
windows failed to correspond with the 
decorations The panes here were scarlet — 
a deep blood color Now m no one of the 
seven apartments was there any lamp or 
candelabrum, amid the profusion of golden 
ornaments that lay scattered to and fro 01 
depended from the roof There was no 
light of any kind emanating from lamp or 
candle within the suite of chambers But 
m the corridors that followed the suite, 
theie stood, opposite to each window, a 
heavy tripod, bearing a brazier of file 
that projected its rays through the tinted 
glass and so glanngly illumined the room 
And thus were produced a multitude of 
gaudy and fantastic appearances But in 
the western or black chamber the effect of 
the firelight that streamed upon the dark 
hangings through the blood-tmted panes, 
was ghastly m the extreme, and produced 
so wild a look upon the countenances of 
those who entered, that there were few of 
the company bold enough to set foot 
within its precincts at all 
It was m this apartment, also, that theie 
stood against the western wall, a gigantic 
clock of ebony Its pendulum swung to and 
fro with a dull, heavy, monotonous clang, 
and when the mmute-hand made the cir- 
cuit of the face, and the hour was to be 
stricken, there came from the brazen lungs 
of the clock a sound which was clear and 
loud and deep and exceedingly musical, but 
of so peculiar a note and emphasis that, at 
each lapse of an hour, the musicians of the 
orchestra weie constrained to pause, mo- 
mentarily, m their performance, to heark- 
en to the sound, and thus the waltzers 
perforce ceased their evolutions, and there 
was a brief disconcert of the whole gay 
company, and, while the chimes of the 
clock yet rang, it was observed that the 
giddiest grew pale, and the more aged and 
sedate passed their hands over their brovts 
as if m confused revery or Meditation But 
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when the echoes had fully ceased, a light 
laughter at once pei\aded the assembly, 
the musicians looked at each other and 
smiled as if at then own neivousness and 
folly, and made whispering vows, each to 
the othei, that the next chiming of the 
('lock should pi od uce m them no similar 
emotion, and then, aftei the lapse of sixty 
minutes (which ombiaee thiee thousand 
and six hundred seconds of the Time that 
flies,) theie came yet another chiming of 
the clock, and then were the same discon- 
cert and tremulousness and meditation as 
befoie 

But, m spite of these things, it was a gay 
and magnificent revel The tastes of the 
duke were peculiar He had a fine eye for 
colors and effects He disregarded the 
decora 1 of mere fashion His plans were 
bold and fier}, and his conceptions glowed 
with barbanc lustie There are some who 
would have thought him mad His followers 
felt that he was not It was necessary to 
hear and see and touch him to be sure 
that he was not 

He had dnected, m gieat part, the mov- 
able embellishments of the seven chambers, 
upon occasion of this great fete, and it 
was his own guiding taste which had given 
character to the masqueraders Be sure 
they were grotesque There were much glare 
and glitter and piquancy and phantasm- 
much of what has been since seen in 
“Hernam ” 2 There were arabesque figures 
with unsuited limbs and appointments 
There were delirious fancies such as the 
madman fashions There was much of the 
beautiful, much of the wanton, much of 
the bizarre , something of the terrible, and 
not a little of that which might have 
excited disgust To and fro in the seven 
chambers there stalked, in fact, a multi- 
tude of dreams* And these — the dreams — 
writhed m and about, taking hue from the 
rooms, and causing the wild music of the 
orchestra to seem as the echo of their 
steps And, anon, there strikes the ebony 
clock which stands m the hall of the velvet 
And then, for a moment, all is still, and 
all is silent save the voice of the clock, 


The dreams aie stitf-fiozen as thc^ stand 
Bui the echoes of the chime die away — 
they have endured but an instant— and a 
light, half-subdued laughter floats after 
them as they depart And now again the 
music swells, and the di earns live, and 
writhe to and fio more merrilj than ever, 
taking hue fiom the man} tinted windows 
thiough which stieam the iajs fiom the 
tripods But to the chamber which lies 
most westwaidly of the seven, there are 
now none of the maskers who venture, fox 
the night is waning away, and there flows 
a ruddier light through the blood-eoloied 
panes, and the blackness of the sable 
drapery appalls, and to him whose foot 
falls upon the sable carpet, there comes 
from the near clock of ebony a muffled 
peal more solemnly emphatic than any 
which reaches then ears who indulge m 
the more remote gayeties of the other 
apartments 

But these other apartments were densely 
crowded, and m them beat feverishly the 
heart of life* And the revel went whirlmgly 
on, until at length there commenced the 
sounding of midnight upon the clock And 
then the music ceased, as I have told, and 
the evolutions of the waltzeis were quieted, 
and there was an uneasy cessation of all 
things as before But now there were 
twelve strokes to be sounded by the bell 
of the clock, and thus it happened, per- 
haps, that more of thought crept, with 
more of time, into the meditations of the 
thoughtful among those who revelled And 
thus, too, it happened, perhaps, that be- 
fore the last echoes of the last chime had 
utterly sunk into silence, there were many 
individuals in the crowd who had found 
leisure to become aware of the presence 
of a masked figure which had arrested the 
attention of no single individual before 
And the rumor of this new presence having 
spread itself whispermgly around, there 


1 Decorations 

2 Victor Hugo’s Bemani (1830) began 
the vogue of romanticism in the French 
theater. 
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arose at length from the whole company, 
a buzz, 01 muiniur, expiessive of disappro- 
bation and surprise — then, finally, of ter- 
ror, of horror, and of disgust 

In an assembly of phantasms such as I 
have painted, it ma} well be supposed that 
no ordinary appeal ance could have ex- 
cited such sensation In truth the masque- 
lade license of the night was neaily un- 
limited, but the figuie in question had out- 
Heroded Herod, 3 and gone beyond the 
bounds of even the pnnee’s indefinite de- 
corum Theie are chords m the hearts of 
the most reckless which cannot be touched 
without emotion Even with the utterly lost, 
to whom life and death aie equally jests, 
there are matteis of which no jest can be 
made The whole company, indeed, seemed 
now deeply to feel that in the costume and 
bearing of the stranger neither wit nor 
propriety existed The figure was tall and 
gaunt, and shiouded from head to foot in 
the habiliments of the grave The mask 
which concealed the visage was made so 
nearly to resemble the countenance of a 
stiffened corpse that the closest scrutiny 
must have had difficulty m detecting the 
cheat And yet all this might have been 
endured, if not approved, by the mad 
revellers aiound But the mummer had 
gone so far as to assume the type of the 
Red Death His vesture was dabbled in 
blood — and 3ns broad brow, with all the 
features of the face, was besprinkled with 
the scarlet horror 

When the eyes of Prince Prospero fell 
upon this spectral image (which with a 
slow and solemn movement, as if more 
fully to sustain its role , stalked to and fio 
among the waltzers) he was seen to be 
convulsed, m the first moment, with a 
strong shudder either of terror or distaste, 
but, m the next, his brow reddened with 
rage 

“Who dares?” he demanded hoarsely of 
the courtiers who stood near him — “who 
dares insult us with this blasphemous mock- 
ery? Seize him and unmask him— that we 
may know whom we have to hang at sun- 
rise, from the battlements I” 


It was m the eastern or blue chamber m 
which stood the Prince Prospeio as he 
uttered these words They rang throughout 
the seven rooms loudly and clearly — for the 
prince was a bold and robust man, and the 
music had become hushed at the waving 
of his hand 

It was in the blue room where stood the 
punce, with a gioup of pale couitiers by 
Ins side At first, as he spoke, there was a 
slight rushing movement of this group m 
the direction of the mtrudei, who at the 
moment was also near at hand, and now, 
with deliberate an£ stately step, made 
closer approach to the speaker But fiom 
a certain nameless awe with which the 
mad assumptions of the mummer had in- 
spired the whole party, there were found 
none who put forth hand to seize him, so 
that, ummpeded, he passed within a yard 
of the prince's person, and, while the vast 
assembly, as if with one impulse, shrank 
fiom the centres of the rooms to the walls, 
he made his way uninterruptedly, but with 
the same solemn and measured step which 
had distinguished him from the first, 
through the blue chamber to the purple — 
through the purple to the green— through 
the green to the oiange — through this again 
to the white — and even thence to the violet, 
ere a decided movement had been made 
to anest him It was then, however, that 
the Punce Piospero, maddening with lage 
and the shame of his own momentary 
cowardice, fushed hurriedly through the six 
chambers, while none followed him on ac- 
count of a deadly terror that had seized 
upon all He bore aloft a drawn dagger, 
and had approached, in rapid impetuosity, 
to within three or four feet of the retreat- 
ing figure, when the latter, having attained 
the extremity of the velvet apartment, 
turned suddenly and confronted his pur- 
suer There was a sharp cry — and the dag- 
ger dropped gleaming upon the sable 
carpet, upon which, mstantly afterwards, 
fell prostrate m death the Prince Prospero 
Then, summoning the wild courage of 

3 See Note 8 for “William Wilson,” p. 

509 , 
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despair, a throng of the revellers at once 
threw themselves into the black apartment, 
and, seizing the mummer, whose tall figure 
stood erect and motionless within the 
shadow of the ebony clock, gasped m un- 
utterable horror at finding the grave-cere- 
ments and corpse-like mask which they 
handled with so violent a rudeness, unten- 
anted by any tangible form 
And now was acknowledged the presence 
of the Red Death He had come like a thief 
m the mght And one by one chopped the 
revellers m the blood-bedewed halls of 
their revel, and died each m the despaiimg 
posture of his fall And the life of the 
ebony clock went out with that of the last 
of the gay And the flames of the tripods 
expired And Darkness and Decay and the 
Red Death held illimitable dominion over 
all 


THE CASK OF AMONTILLADO 
[1850 ( 1846 ) ] 

THE THOUSAND nrjuiies ot Foitu- 
nato I had borne as I best could, but when 
he ventured upon insult, I vowed revenge 
You, who so well know the nature of my 
soul, will not suppose, however, that I gave 
utterance to a threat At length I would 
be avenged this was a point definite ely 
settled — but the very definitiveness w ith 
which it was resolved precluded the idea 
of risk I must not only pumsh, but pun- 
ish with impunity A wrong is unrediessed 
when retribution overtakes its redresser It 
is equally unredressed when the avenger 
fails to make himself felt as such to him 
who has done the wrong 
It must be understood that neither by 
word nor deed had I given Fortunato cause 
to doubt my good will I continued, as was 
my wont, to smile m his face, and he did 
not perceive that my smile now was at the 
thought of his immolation 
He had a weak point — this Fortunato — 
although in other regards he was a man to 
be respected and even feared He prided 
himself on his connoisseurship in vine 


Few Italians have the true virtuoso spirit 
For the most part their enthusiasm is 
adopted to suit the time and opportunity 
— to practice mipostuie upon the Butish 
and Austrian millionaires In painting and 
gemmary, Fortunato, like his countrymen, 
was a quack — but m the matter of old 
wines he was sincere In this respect I 
did not differ from him materially, — I was 
skilful m the Italian vintages myself, and 
bought largely whenevei I could 
It was about dusk, one evening duimg 
the supreme madness of the carnival sea- 
son, that I encountered my friend He 
accosted me with excessive warmth, for he 
had been dunking much The man wore 
motley He had on a tight-fitting parti- 
striped dress, and his head was surmounted 
by the conical cap and bells I was so 
pleased to see him that I thought I should 
never have done wringing Ins hand 
I said to him — “My dear Fortunato, 
you are luckily met How remaikably well 
you aie looking to-day But I have received 
a pipe 1 of what passes for Amontillado, 
and I have my doubts ” 

“How 9 ” said he “Amontillado? A pipe? 
Impossible f And in the middle of the 
carnival 

“I have my doubts,” I replied, “and I 
was silly enough to pay the full Amontil- 
lado price without consulting you in the 
matter Y T ou were not to be found, and I 
was fearful of losing a bargain ” 
“Amontillado 
“I have my doubts ” 

“Amontillado 

“And I must satisfy them ” 
“Amontillado 

“As you are engaged, I am on my way 
to Luchresi If any one has a critical turn, 
it is he He will tell me — ” 

“Luchresi cannot tell Amontillado from 
Sherry ” 

“And yet some fools will have it that 
his taste is a match for your own.” 
“Come, let us go.” 

“Whither?” 


1 Small barrel 
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“To youi vaults ” 

“My friend, no, I will not impose upon 
youi good nature I perceive you have an 
engagement Luchresi — ” 

“I have no engagement , — come ” 

“My friend, no It is not the engage- 
ment, but the severe cold with which I 
perceive you aie afflicted The vaults are 
insufferably damp They are mcrusted with 
nitre ” 

“Let us go, nevertheless The cold is 
meiely nothing Amontillado 1 You have 
been mrposed upon And as for Luchresi, 
he cannot distinguish Sheri y from Amon- 
tillado ” 

Thus speaking, Fortunato possessed him- 
self of my arm Putting on a mask of 
black silk, and drawing a roquelaire 2 
closely about my person, I suffered him 
to hurry me to my palazzo 

There were no attendants at home, they 
had absconded to make meny m honour 
of the time I had told them that I should 
not return until the morning, and had 
given them explicit orders not to stir 
from the house These orders were suffi- 
cient, I well knew, to insure their immedi- 
ate disappearance, one and all, as soon as 
my back was turned 

I took from their sconces two flambeaus, 
and giving one to Fortunato, bowed him 
through several suites of rooms to the 
archway that led into the vaults I passed 
down a long and winding start case, re- 
questing him to be cautious as he followed 
We came at length to the foot of the 
descent, and stood together on the damp 
ground of the catacombs of the Montiesors 
The gait of my friend was unsteady, and 
the hells upon his cap jingled as he strode 
“The pipe,” said he 

“It is faithei on,” said I, “but observe 
the white web-Work which gleams from 
these cavern walls” 

He turned towards me, and looked into 
my eyes with two filmy orbs that distilled 
the rheum of intoxication 
“Nitre?” he asked at length 
“Nitre,” I replied “How long have you 
had that cough?” 


“Ugh t ugh f ugh T — ugh 1 ugh 1 ugh t — 
ugh 1 ugh ! ugh r — ugh f ugh ? ugh 1 — ugh ? 
ugh 1 ugh 1 ” 

My pool fuend found it impossible to 
reply for many minutes 

“It is nothing,” he said, at last 
“Come,” I said, with decision, “we will 
go back, youi health is precious You are 
rich, respected, admired, beloved, you are 
happy, as once I was l 7 ou are a man to 
be missed For me it is no matter We will 
go hack, you will be ill, and I cannot be 
responsible Besides, there is Luchresi — ” 
“Enough,” he said, “the cough is a mere 
nothing, it will not kill me I shall not die 
of a cough ” 

“True — true,” I replied, “and, indeed, 
I had no intention of alarming you unnec- 
essarily — but you should use all proper 
caution A draught of this Medoc will 
defend us fiom the damps” 

Here I knocked off the neck of a bottle 
which I drew from a long row of its fel- 
lows that lay upon the mould 
“Bunk,” I said, presenting him the wine 
He raised it to his lips with a leer He 
paused and nodded to me familiarly, while 
his bells jingled 

“I drink,” he said, “to the buried that 
repose around us ” 

“And I to your long life ” 

He again took my arm, and we pro- 
ceeded 

“These vaults,” he said, “are extensive ” 
“The Montresors,” I replied, “weie a 
great and numerous family ” 

“I forget your arms ” 

“A huge human foot d’or, m a field 
azure, the foot crushes a serpent rampant 
whose fangs are embedded m the heel ” 
“And the motto?” 
u Nemo me impune laces sit,” 3 
“Good 1 ” he said 

The wine sparkled m Ins eyes and the 
bells jingled My own tancy grew warm 
with the Medoc We had passed through 
long walls of piled skeletons, with casks 

2 Short cloak 

3 “No one attacks me with impunity,” 
a motto on the loyal arms of Scotland 
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and puncheons intermingling, into the in- 
most recesses of the catacombs I paused 
again, and this time I made bold to seize 
Foitunato by an arm above the elbow 
“The nitre f ” T said , “see, it increases It 
hangs like moss upon the vaults We are 
below the nvei’s bed The diops of mois- 
ture tuckle among the bones Come, we 
will go back ere it is too late Your 
cough — ” 

“It is nothing,” he said, “let us go on 
But first, another draught of the Medoc ” 
I broke and reached him a flagon of De 
Grave He emptied it at a breath His eyes 
flashed with a fierce light He laughed and 
threw the bottle upwards with a gesticula- 
tion I did not understand 
I looked at him m surprise He repeated 
the movement — a grotesque one 
“You do not compiehend^” he said 
“Not I,” I replied 

“Then you are not of the brotherhood ” 
“How?” 

“You are not of the masons” 

“Yes, yes,” I said, “yes, yes” 

“You^ Impossible 1 A mason?” 

“A mason,” I replied 
“A sign,” he said, “a sign ” 

“It is this,” I answered, producing from 
beneath the folds of my roquelaire, a 
trowel 

“You jest,” he exclaimed, recoiling a few 
paces “But let us proceed to the Amon- 
tillado ” 

“Be it so,” I said, replacing the tool be- 
neath the cloak, and again offering him my 
arm He leaned upon it heavily We con- 
tinued our route m search of the Amon- 
tillado We passed through a range of low 
arches, descended, passed on, and, descend- 
ing again, arrived at a deep crypt, in 
which the foulness of the air caused our 
flambeaus rather to glow than fiame. 

At the most remote end of the crypt 
there appeared another less spacious Its 
walls had been fined with human remains, 
piled to the vault overhead, m the fashion 
of the great catacombs of Pans Three 
sides of this interior crypt were still orna- 
mented m this manner From the fourth 


side the bones had been tin own down, and 
lay promiscuously upon the earth, foinnng 
at one point a mound ot some size Within 
the wall thus exposed by the displacing of 
the bones, we perceived a still interim 
crypt or leeess, m depth about four feet, 
m width thiee, m height six 01 seven It 
seemed to have been constiucted foi no 
especial use witlun itself, but formed 
merely the interval between two of the 
colossal supports of the loof of the cata- 
combs, and was backed by one of their 
circumscribing walls of solid granite 

It was m vain that Foitunato, uplifting 
his dull torch, endeavoured to pry into the 
depth of the recess Its teimination the 
feeble light did not enable us to see 

“Proceed,” I said, “herein is the Amon- 
tillado As foi Luchresi — ” 

“He is an ignoramus,” interrupted my 
friend, as he stepped unsteadily forward, 
while I followed immediately at his heels 
In an instant he had leached the extremity 
of the mehe, and finding his progress 
arrested by the rock, stood stupidly 7 be- 
wildered A moment more and I had fet- 
tered him to the granite In its surface were 
two iron staples, distant from each other 
about two feet, horizontally From one of 
these depended a short chain, from the 
other a padlock Thi owing the links about 
his waist, it was but the work of a few 
seconds to secure it He was too much 
astounded to resist Withdrawing the key, 
I stepped back from the recess 

“Pass your hand,” I said, “over the 
wall, you cannot help feeling the nitre 
Indeed it is veiy damp Once more let me 
implore you to return No? Then I must 
positively leave you But I must first ren- 
der you all the little attentions m my 
power ” 

“The Amontillado 1 ” ejaculated my 
friend, not yet recovered from his aston- 
ishment 

“True,” I replied, “the Amontillado,” 

As I said these words I busied myself 
among the pile of bones of winch I have 
before spoken Throwing them aside, I 
soon uncovered a quantity of building 
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stone and mortal With these matenals and 
with the aid of my trowel, I began vigoi- 
ously to wall up the entrance of the niche 
I had scaicely laid the first tiei of the 
masonry when I discovered that the intox- 
ication of Fortunato had m a gieat meas- 
uie worn off The eailiest indication I had 
of this was a low moaning eiy fiom the 
depth of the recess It was not the crv of 
a drunken man There was then a long and 
obstinate silence I laid the second tier, and 
the thud, and the fouith, and then I heard 
the furious vibrations of the chain The 
noise lasted for several minutes, dui mg 
which, that I might hearken to it with the 
more satisfaction, I ceased my labours and 
sat clown upon the bones When at last the 
clanking subsided, I resumed the trowel, 
and finished without interruption the fifth, 
the sixth, and the seventh tier The wall 
was now nearly upon a level with my 
breast I again paused, and holding the 
flambeaus over the mason work, threw a 
few feeble rays upon the figuie within 
A succession of loud and shrill screams, 
bursting suddenly from the throat of the 
chained form, seemed to thrust me vio- 
lently back For a brief moment I hesitated, 
I trembled Unsheathing my rapier, I be- 
gan to grope with it about the recess, but 
the, thought of an instant reassured me I 
placed my hand upon the solid fabric of 
the catacombs, and felt satisfied I reap- 
proached the wall , I replied to the yells of 
him who clamoured I re-echoed, I aided, 
1 surpassed them in volume and m strength 
I did this, and the elamorer grew still 
It was now midnight, and my task was 
drawing to a close I had completed the 
eighth, the ninth, and the tenth tier I had 
finished a portion of the last and the elev- 
enth, there remained but a single stone to 
be fitted and plastered m I struggled with 
its weight, I placed it partially m its 
destined position But now there came from 
out the niche a low laugh that erected the 
hairs upon my head It was succeeded by a 
sad voice, which I had difficulty m recog- 
nizing as that of the noble Fortunato The 
voice said — 


“Ha 1 ha 1 ha 1 — he 1 he 1 he 1 — a veiy good 
joke, indeed — an excellent jest We will 
have manv a uch laugh about it at the 
palazzo — he f he 1 he — over our wine — he 1 
he f he ? ” 

“The Amontillado ! ” I said 
“He 1 he f he 1 — he 1 he 1 he 1 — yes, the 
Amontillado But is it not getting late g 
Will not they be awaiting us at the pa- 
lazzo, the Lady Fortunato and the rest 1 ? 
Let us be gone ” 

“Yes,” I said, “let us be gone ” 

“ Foi the love of God , Montresor f” 
“Yes,” I said, “for the love of God 1 ” 
But to these words I hearkened m vam 
for a reply I grew impatient I called 
aloud — 

“Fortunato 

No answei I called again — 

“Fortunato !” 

No answei still I thiust a torch through 
the lemannng aperture and let it fall 
within Theie came foith m letum only a 
jingling of the bells My heait grew sick, 
it was the dampness of the catacombs that 
made it so I hastened to make an end of 
my labour I foiced the last stone into its 
position, I plasteied it up Against the 
new masonry I re-erected the old rampart 
of bones For the half of a century no 
mortal has disturbed them In pace reqin- 
escat 4 

THE PURLOINED LETTER 
[1845 (1844)] 

Nil sapientiae odiosms acumme nrmio 

SENECA 1 

AT PARIS, just after dark one gusty 
evening m the autumn of 18 — , I was 
enjoying the two-fold luxury of meditation 
and a meerschaum, m company with my 
friend C Auguste Dupm, m his little back 
hbrary, or book-closet, an troisiime, No 

4 May he rest m peace 
1 The epigraph, “Nothing is more dis- 
tasteful to good sense than too much sub- 
tlety,” is from Lucius Annaeus Seneca (3 
B <X — 66 A D), 
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S3, Rue Dunot , Faubouig St Germain 2 
Foi one hour at least we had maintained 
a profound silence , while each, to any 
casual observer, might have seemed intently 
and exclusively occupied with the culling 
eddies of smoke that oppressed the atmos- 
phere of the chamber For myself, how- 
ever, I was mentally discussing certain 
topics which had formed matter for con- 
versation between us at an eailicr period 
of the evening, I mean the affair of the 
Rue Moigue, and the mysteiy attending 
the murdei of Marie Rog’et 3 I looked upon 
it, therefore, as something of a coincidence, 
when the door of oui apartment was 
tlirown open and admitted oui old ac- 
quaintance, Monsieur G , the Prefect of 

the Pansian police 

We gave hnn a hearty welcome, for there 
was nearly half as much of the entertain- 
ing as of the contemptible about the man, 
and we had not seen hnn f oi several y ears 
We had been sitting m the dark, and 
I)upm now arose for the purpose of light- 
ing a lamp, but sat down again, without 
doing so, upon G J s saving that he had 
called to consult us, or lather to ask the 
opinion of my friend, about some official 
business which had occasioned a great deal 
of trouble 

“If it is any point requiring reflection," 
observed Dupm, as he forbore to enkindle 
the wrck, “we shall examine it to better 
purpose m the dark" 

“That is another of your odd notions," 
said the Prefect, who had a fashion of 
calling everything “odd" that was beyond 
Ins comprehension, and thus lived amid an 
absolute legion of “oddities " 

“Very true," said Dupm, as he supplied 
Ins visitoi with a pipe, and rolled towards 
him a comfortable chair 

“And what is the difficulty now?" I 
asked “Nothing more m the assassination 
way, I hope?" 

“Oh no, nothing of that nature The fact 
is, the business is very simple indeed, and 
I make no doubt that we can manage it 
sufficiently well ourselves, but then I 
thought Dupm would like to hear the 


details of it, because it is so excessively 
odd” 

“Simple and odd," said Dupm 
“Why, yes, and not exactly that, either 
The fact is, we have all been a good deal 
puzzled because the affair is so simple, and 
y et baffles us altogether " 

“Perhaps it is the very simplicity of the 
thing which puts you at fault," said mv 
friend 

“What nonsense you do talk I" replied 
the Piefect, laughing heartily 
“Perhaps the mysteiy is a little too 
plain," said Dupm 

“Oh, good heavens 1 who ever heard of 
such an idea?" 

“A little too self-evident" 

“Ha* ha f ha f — ha } ha 1 ha f — ho f ho f 
ho i oared our visitoi, profoundly amused, 
“oh, Dupm, you will be the death of me 
yet 1" 

“And what, aftei all, is the matter on 
hand?" I asked 

“Why, I will tell you," replied the 
Prefect, as he gave a long, steady, and 
contemplative pulf, and settled himself in 
his chan “I will tell you m a few words, 
but, before I begin, let me caution you 
that tins is an affair demanding the great- 
est secrecv, and that I should most prob- 
ably lose the position I now hold, were it 
known that I confided it to any one.” 
“Proceed," said I 
“Or not," said Dupm 
“Well, then, I have received personal 
information, from a very high quarter, 
that a certain document of the last impor- 
tance, has been puiloxned from the royal 
apartments The individual who purloined 
it is known, this beyond a doubt, he was 
seen to take it It is known, also, that it 
still remains m his possession" 

“How is this known?" asked Dupm 
“It is clearly infencd," replied the Pre- 


2 On the thud floor at No 33, Dunot 
Street, m the ward of St Germain 

3 A reference to PocS> earlier stories of 
Dupm’s exploits, “The Murdeis in the Rue 
Morgue" and “The Mystery of Marie 
Roget " 
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feet, “fiom the natuie of the document, and 
from the non-appeai ance of eertam lesults 
which would at once anse from its pacing 
out of the robbei’s possession, — that is to 
say, fiom his emplojong it as he must de- 
sign in the end to employ it ” 

“Be a little more explicit,” I said 

“Well, 1 may vcntuie so far as to sa^ 
that the paper gives its holder a certain 
power in a ceitain quarter where such 
jiower is immensely valuable ” The Prefect 
was fond of the cant of diplomacy 

“Still I do not quite understand,” said 
Dupm 

“No*? Well, the disclosure of the docu- 
ment to a third person, who shall be name- 
less, would bung m question the honor of 
a personage of most exalted station, and 
this fact gives the holder of the document 
an ascendancy over the illustrious per- 
sonage whose honor and peace are so 
jeopardized ” 

“But this ascendancy,” I interposed, 
“would depend upon the robber’s knowl- 
edge of the loser’s knowledge of the rob- 
ber Who would dare ” 

“The thief,” said G , “is the Minister 

D , who dares all thing’s, those mibe- 

coming as well as those becoming a man 
The method of the theft was not less 
ingenious than bold The document m ques- 
tion — a letter, to be frank — had been re- 
ceived b> the personage lobbecl wlnle 
alone in the royal boudoir During its 
peiusal she was suddenly interrupted by 
the entrance of the other exalted peisonage 
from whom especially it was her wish to 
conceal it After a hurried and vain en- 
deavor to thrust it m a drawer, she was 
forced to place it, open as it was, upon a 
table The addiess, however, was upper- 
most, and, the contents thus unexposed, 
the letter escaped notice 4 At this juncture 

enters the Minister D His lynx eye 

immediately perceives the paper, recog- 
nizes the bandwriting of the address, ob- 
serves the confusion of the personage ad- 
dressed, and fathoms her secret Aftei 
some business transactions, hurried through 
in Hs ozdmary manner, he produces a 


lettex somewlut smulai to the one in quota- 
tion, opens it, pretends to read it, and 
then places it m close juxtaposition to the 
other Again he converses, for some fifteen 
minutes, upon the public afians At length, 
m taking leave, he takes also fiom the 
table the letter to which he had no claim 
Its ughtful owner saw, but, of course, 
dared not call attention to the act, m the 
piesence of the third personage who stood 
at hei elbow The Mimstei decamped , 
leaving his own letter — one of no impor- 
tance — upon the table ” 

“Here, then,” said Dupin to me, “you 
have precisely what you demand to make 
the ascendancy complete — the robber’s 
knowledge of the loser’s knowledge of the 
lobbei ” 

“Yes,” replied the Prefect, “and the 
powei thus attained has, fox some months 
past, been wielded, foi political pui poses, 
to a very dangerous extent The personage 
lobbed is more thoioughly com meed, eveiy 
day, of the necessity of leclanmng hex 
letter But this, of eouise, cannot be done 
openly In fine, driven to despair, she has 
committed the matter to me ” 

“Than whom,” said Dupm, amid a per- 
fect whirlwind of smoke, “no more saga- 
cious agent could, I suppose, be desired, oi 
even imagined” 

“You flatter me,” leplied the Prefect, 
“but it is possible that some such opinion 
may have been entertained” 

“It is clear,” said I, “as yon observe, 
that the letter is still m possession of the 
minister, since it is tins possession, and 
not anj employment of the letter, winch 
bestows the power With the employment 
the powei departs” 

i “True,” said G , “and upon this convic- 
tion I proceeded My first care was to 
make thorough search of the minister’s 
hotel, and here my chief embarrassment 
lay in the necessity of searching without 


4 At this tune letters were not inclosed 
m em elopes, but folded so they could be 
sealed with the blank side of the sheet left 
foi the address 
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his knowledge Beyond all things, I have 
been warned of the danger which would 
result ftom giving him reason to suspect 
our design ” 

“But,” said I, “you are quite au fait 5 in 
these investigations The Parisian police 
have done this thing often before ” 

“0, yes, and for this reason I did not 
despair The habits of the minister gave 
me, too, a great advantage He is fre- 
quently absent from home all night His 
servants are by no means numerous They 
sleep at a distance from their master's 
apartment, and, being chiefly Neapolitans, 
are leadily made drunk I have keys, as 
jou know, with which I can open any 
chamber oi cabinet m Pans For three 
months a night has not passed, during the 
gi eater part of which I have not been 
engaged, personally, m ransacking the 

D Hotel My honor is interested, and, 

to mention a great secret, the leward is 
enormous So I did not abandon the search 
until I had become fully satisfied that the 
thief is a more astute man than myself 
I fancy that I have investigated every 
nook and comei of the premises m which 
it is possible that the paper can be con- 
cealed ” 

“But is it not possible,” I suggested, 
“that although the letter may be m pos- 
session of the minister, as it unquestionably 
is, he may have concealed it elsewhere 
than upon his own premises?” 

“This is barely possible,” said Dupm 
“The present peculiar condition of affairs 
at court, and especially of those mtngues 

m which D is known to be involved, 

would render the instant availability of the 
document — its susceptibility of being pro- 
duced at a moment's notice — a point of 
nearly equal importance with its posses- 
sion.” 

“Its susceptibility of being produced?” 
said I. 

“That is to say, of being destroyed,” 
said Dupm 

“True,” I observed, “the paper is clearly 
then upon the premises As for its bang 
upon the person of the minister, we may 


consider that as out of the question ” 
“Entirely,” said the Prefect “He has 
been twice waylaid, as if by footpads, and 
his person rigorously seaiched under my 
own inspection ” 

“You might have spared yourself this 

trouble,” said Dupm “D , I presume, 

is not altogether a fool, and, if not, must 
have anticipated these way lay mgs, as a 
mattei of course ” 

“Not altogether a fool,” said G, “but 
then he's a poet, which I take to be only 
one lemove from a fool ” 

“True,” said Dupm, after a long and 
thoughtful whiff from Ins meerschaum, 
“although I have been guilty of certain 
doggerel myself ” 

“Suppose you detail,” said I, “the par- 
ticulars of }our search” 

“Wh>, the fact is, we took oui time, and 
we seaiched every wheie I have had long 
experience m these affairs I took the 
entire building, room by room, devoting 
the nights of a whole week to each. We 
examined, first, the furniture of each 
apartment We opened every possible 
drawer, and I presume you know that, to 
a properly tiamed police agent, such a 
thing as a secret drawer is impossible 
Any man is a dolt who permits a ‘secret' 
drawer to escape him m a search of this 
kind The thing is so plain There is a 
certain amount of bulk — of space — to be 
accounted for m every cabinet Then we 
have accurate rules. The fiftieth part of a 
line could not escape us After the cabinets 
we took the chairs The cushions we probed 
with the fine long needles you have seen 
me employ. From the tables we removed 
the tops,” 

“Why so*” 

“Sometimes the top of a table, or other 
similarly arranged piece of furniture, is 
removed by the person wishing to conceal 
an article, then the leg is excavated, the 
article deposited within the cavity, and 
the top replaced The bottoms and tops of 
bed-posts are employed in the same way ” 


6 Experienced or “m the know.” 
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“But eould not the cavity be detected by 
sounding I asked 

“By no means, if, when the article is 
deposited, a sufficient wadding of cotton be 
placed around it Besides, m our ease, we 
were obliged to pioceed without noise ” 
“But you eould not ha\e removed — you 
could not have taken to pieces all ai tides 
of furmture m which it would have been 
possible to make a deposit m the manner 
you mention A letter may be compressed 
into a thm spiral roll, not differing much m 
shape or bulk fiom a laige knitting-needle, 
and m this form it might be inserted into 
the rung of a chair, for example You did 
not take to pieces all the chairs 9 ” 

“Certainly not, but we did bettei — we 
examined the rungs of every chair m the 
hotel, and, indeed, the jointings of every 
description of furniture, by the aid of a 
most poweiful microscope Had there been 
any traces of recent disturbance we should 
not have failed to detect it instantly A 
single gram of gimlet-dust, for example, 
would have been as obvious as an apple 
Any disorder m the glueing — any unusual 
gaping m the joints — would have sufficed 
to insure detection ” 

“I presume you looked to the mirrors, 
between the boaids and the plates, and you 
probed the beds and the bed-clothes, as 
well as the curtains and carpets ” 

“That of course, and when we had abso- 
lutely completed every particle of the fur- 
niture m this way, then we examined the 
house itself We divided its entire surface 
into compartments, which we numbered, 
so that none might be missed, then we 
scrutinized each individual square inch 
throughout the premises, including the two 
houses immediately adjoining, with the 
microscope, as before ” 

“The two houses adjoining I exclaimed, 
“you must have had a great deal of 
trouble ” 

“We had, but the reward offered is 
prodigious ” 

“You include the grounds about the 
houses?” 

“All the grounds are paved with brick. 


They gave us compaiatively little trouble 
We examined the moss between the bucks, 
and found it undisturbed ” 

“You looked among D *s papers, of 

course, and into the books of the libiary?” 

“Ceitamly, we opened eveiy package 
and parcel , we not only opened every book, 
but we turned over every leaf m each 
\ olume, not contenting ourselves with a 
mere shake, aceoidmg to the fashion of 
some of oui police officers We also meas- 
ured the thickness of every book -cover, with 
the most accurate admeasurement, and ap- 
plied to each the most jealous scrutinv of 
the micioscope Had any of the bindings 
been recently meddled with, it would have 
been utteily impossible that the fact should 
have escaped observation Some five or six 
volumes, just fiom the hands of the binder, 
we carefully probed, longitudinally, with 
the needles ” 

“You explored the floors beneath the 
carpets?” 

“Beyond doubt We removed every car- 
pet, and examined the boards with the 
microscope ” 

“And the paper on the walls?” 

“Yes” 

“You looked into the cellars?” 

“We did ” 

“Then,” I said, “you have been making 
a miscalculation, and the letter is not upon . 
the premises, as you suppose ” 

“I fear you are right there,” said the 
Prefect “And now, Dupm, what would 
you advise me to do?” 

“To make a thorough re-search of the 
premises ” 

“That is absolutely needless,” replied 

Gr “I am not more sure that I breathe 

than I am that the letter is not at the 
Hotel ” 

“I have no better advice to give you,” 
said Dupm “You have, of course, an ac- 
curate description of the letter?” 

“Oh yes And here the Prefect, pro- 
ducing a memorandum-book, proceeded to 
read aloud a minute account of the internal, 
and especially of the external appearance 
of the missing document Soon after fin- 
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lshing the peiusal of this description, he 
took his departure, more entirely depressed 
m spirits than I had ever known the good 
gentleman before 

In about a month afterwards he paid us 
anothei visit, and found us occupied very 
neaily as before He took a pipe and a 
chair and entered into some ordinary con- 
versation At length I said, — 

“Well, but G , what of the purloined 

letter? I presume you have at last made 
up your mind that theie is no such thing 
as ovei reaching the Mimstei?” 

“Confound him, say I— yes, I made the 
re-exammation, however, as Dupm sug- 
gested — but it was all labor lost, as I 
knew it would be ” 

“How much was the reward oftered, did 
you say?” asked Dupm 

“Why, a veiy great deal — a very liberal 
reward — I don’t like to say how much, 
piecisely, but one thing I will say, that I 
wouldn’t mind giving my individual check 
foi fifty thousand francs to any one who 
could obtain me that letter The fact is, 
it is becoming of more and more impor- 
tance every day, and the leward has been 
lately doubled If it weie trebled, how- 
ev er, I could do no more than I have done ” 
“Why, yes,” said Dupm, diawlmgly, be- 
tween the whiffs of his meerschaum, “I 
really — think, G — — , you have not exerted 
yourself — to the utmost in this matter You 
might — do a little more, I think, eh?” 
“How? — on what way 5 ” 

“Why — puff, puff — you might — puff, 

puff — employ counsel m the matter, eh? 
— puff, puff, puff Do you remember the 
story they tell of Abemethy?” 0 
“No hang Abemethy 1 ” 

“To be sure! hang him and welcome 
But, once upon a time, a certain rich miser 
conceived the design of sponging upon 
this Abemethy tor a medical opinion Get- 
ting up, for this purpose, an ordinary 
conversation in a private company, he in- 
sinuated his ease to the physician, as that 
of an imaginary individual 
“ 'We will suppose/ said the miser, 'that 
his symptoms are such and such, now, 


doctor, what would you have directed him 
to take 5 ’ 

“ 'Take !’ said Abemethy, 'why, take ad- 
vice !, to be sure ’ ” 

“But,” said the Prefect, a little discom- 
posed, “Z am perfectly willing to take 
advice, and to pay for it I would really 
give fifty thousand francs to any one who 
would aid me m the matter ” 

“In that case,” replied Dupm, opemng 
a drawer, and producing a check-book, 
“you may as well fill me up a check for 
the amount mentioned When you have 
signed it, I will hand you the letter” 

I was astounded The Piefect appeared 
absolutely thunder-stricken Eor some min- 
utes he remained speechless and motionless, 
looking mciedulously at my fnend with 
open mouth, and eyes that seemed starting 
iiom then sockets, then, apparently re- 
covering himself m some measure, he seized 
a pen, and after several pauses and vacant 
stales, finalty filled up and signed a cheek 
for fifty thousand fiancs, and handed it 
acioss the table to Dupm The latter exam- 
mod it carefulty and deposited it m his 
pocket-book, then, unlocking an esciitoire, 7 
took thence a lettei and gave it to the 
Prefect This functionary grasped it m a 
pei feet agony of joy, opened it with a 
tiemblmg hand, cast a rapid glance at its 
contents, and then, scrambling and strug- 
gling to the door, rushed at length uncere- 
moniously from the room and from the 
house, without having uttered a syllable 
since Dupm had requested him to fill up 
the check 

When he had gone, my fnend entered 
into some explanations 

“The Parisian police,” he said, “are 
exceedingly able m then way. They are 
persevering, ingenious, cunning, and thor- 
oughly versed m the knowledge which their 
duties seem chiefly to demand Thus, when 

G detailed to us his mode of searching 

the premises at the Hotel D- , I felt 


6 Di John Abernethy (1764-1831), a 
British physician 
7 Writing-desk 
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entile confidence m ins having made a 
satisfactory 1 m estigation — so far as his 
labors extended ” 

“So far as Ins labors extended?” said I 

“Yes,” said Dnpm “The measures 
adopted were not only the best of their 
land, but earned out to absolute perfection 
Had the letter been deposited within the 
xange of then search, these fellows would, 
beyond a question, have found it” 

I merely laughed — but he seemed quite 
serious m all that he said 

“The measuies, then,” he continued, 
“were good m then kind, and well exe- 
cuted, their defect lay m their being in- 
applicable to the case, and to the man A 
certain set of highly ingenious resources 
are, with the Prefect, a sort of Procrustean 
bed, 8 to which he forcibly adapts his de- 
signs But he perpetually errs by being 
too deep or too shallow, foi the matter m 
hand, and many a schoolboy is a better 
leasoner than he I knew one about eight 
years of age, whose success at guessing m 
the game of ‘even and odd’ attracted um- 
\ ersal admiration This game is simple, and 
is played with marbles One player holds 
m Ins hand a number of these toys, and 
demands of another whether that number 
is even or odd If the guess is right, the 
guesser wins one, if wrong, he loses one 
The boy to whom I allude won all the 
marbles of the school Of course he had 
some principle of guessing, and this lay 
m mere observation and admeasurement of 
the astuteness of his opponents For ex- 
ample, an an ant simpleton is his oppo- 
nent, and, holding up Ins closed hand, 
asks, ‘are they eyen or odd?’ Our school- 
boy replies, ‘odd,* and loses, but upon the 
second tnal he wins, for he then savs to 
himself, ‘the simpleton had them even upon 
the first trial, and his amount of eunnmg 
is just sufficient to make him have them 
odd upon the second , I will therefore guess 
odd/- — -he guesses odd, and wins, Now, 
with a simpleton a degree above the first, 
he would have reasoned thus ‘This fellow 
finds that m the first instance I guessed 
odd, and, in the second, he will propose to 


himself, upon the first impulse, a simple 
variation from even to odd, as did the first 
simpleton, but then a second thought will 
suggest that this is too simple a variation, 
and finally he will decide upon putting it 
even as betoie I will theiefore guess 
even/ — he guesses even, and wins Now 
this mode of reasoning m the schoolboy, 
whom his fellows teimed ‘lucky/ — what, m 
its last analysis, is it 9 ” 

“It is merely,” I said, “an identification 
of the reasonei’s intellect with that of his 
opponent ” 

“It is,” said Dupm , “and, upon inquiring 
of the boy by what means he effected the 
thorough identification m which his success 
consisted, 1 received answer as follows 
‘When I wish to find out how wise, 01 how 
stupid, or how good, or how wicked is any 
one, or what are his thoughts at the mo- 
ment, I fashion the expression of my face, 
as accurately as possible, in accordance 
with the expression of his, and then wait 
to see what thoughts or sentiments arise 
m my mmd or heait, as if to match 01 
correspond with the expression 1 This re- 
sponse of the schoolboy lies at the bottom 
of all the spuuous profundity winch has 
been attributed to Rochefoucauld, to La 
Bougive, to Macluavelli, and to Campa- 
nella ” 9 

“And the identification,” I said, “of the 
leasoner’s intellect with that of his op- 
ponent, depends, if I understand you 
aright, upon the aceuiacy with which the 
opponent’s intellect is admeasured ” 

“For its practical value it depends upon 
this,” replied Dupm, “and the Prefect 


8 In Greek mythology Piocrustes or the 
Stretcher tied all travellers who stopped 
with him upon an iron bedstead When 
they were too short to fit the bed, he 
stretched their limbs, when the limbs were 
too long for the bed, he cut them off even 
with it 

9 Francois de la Rochefoucauld (1613- 
1680) wrote Maximes (1665), Maehiavelli, 
The Prince (1513) , Campanella, The City 
m the Sun (1643) La Bougive has not 
been identified 
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and his cohort fail so frequently, first, by 
default of this identification, and, secondly, 
by lll-admeasuiement, or rathei through 
non-admeasurement, of the intellect with 
which the} are engaged They considei only 
then own ideas of ingenuity, and, m 
seal clung foi anything hidden, advert only 
to the modes m which they would have 
hidden it They aic light m this much — 
that then own ingenuity is a faithful rep- 
resentative of that of the mass , but when 
the cunning of the individual felon is 
diverse m eharactei from then own, the 
felon foils them, of course This always 
happens when it is above their own, and 
\eiy usually when it is below The} have 
no vanation of punciple m their investiga- 
tions , at best, when urged by some unusual 
emergency — by some extraordinary reward 
— they extend 01 exaggerate their old 
modes of practice, without touching their 
principles What, for example, m this case 

of D , has been done to vary the prm- 

dple of action? What is all this boring, 
and probing, and sounding, and scrutiniz- 
ing with the microscope, and dividing the 
surface of the building into registered 
square inches — what is it all but an exag- 
geration of the application of the one 
principle 01 set of principles of search, 
which are based upon the one set of notions 
regarding human ingenuity, to which the 
Prefect, m the long routine of his duty, 
has been accustomed^ Do you not see he 
has taken it for granted that all men pro- 
ceed to conceal a letter, — not exactly m a 
gimlet-hole bored in a chair-leg — but, at 
least, m some out-of-the-way hole or comer 
suggested by the same tenor of thought 
winch would urge a man to secrete a lettei 
m a gimlet-hole bored m a chair-leg^ And 
do you not see also, that such recheiches 10 
nooks for concealment are adapted only 
for ordinary occasions, and would be 
adopted only by ordinary intellects, for, 
m all cases of concealment, a disposal of 
the article concealed — a disposal of it in. 
this recherche mannei, — is, m the very 
first instance, presumable and presumed; 
and thus its discovery depends, not at all 


upon the acumen, but altogether upon the 
mere care, patience, and determination of 
the seekeis, and where the case is of im- 
portance — 01, what amounts to the same 
thing m the policial eyes, when the reward 
is of magnitude — the qualities m question 
have nevei been known to fail You will 
now understand what I meant m suggest- 
ing that, had the puilomed lettei been 
hidden anywhere within the limits of the 
Prefect’s examination — an other woids, had 
the principle of its concealment been com- 
prehended within the principles of the 
Prefect — -its discoveiy would have been a 
mattei altogether beyond question This 
functionary however, has been thoroughly 
mystified, and the remote source of his 
defeat lies m the supposition that the 
Minister is a fool, because he has acquired 
renown as a poet All fools are poets, 
this the Pi elect feels , and he is merely 
guilty of a non distnbutio medn 11 m 
thence inferring that all poets are fools ” 

“But is this really the poet?” I asked 
“There aie two brothers, I know, and both 
have attained reputation m letters The 
Minister I belie\e has wiitten learnedly on 
the Differential Calculus He is a mathe- 
matician, and no poet ” 

“You are mistaken, I know him well, he 
is both As poet and mathematician, he 
would reason well, as meie mathematician, 
he could not ha\e reasoned at all, and 
thus would ha\e been at the mercy of the 
Prefect ” 

“You surpuse me,” I said, “by these 
opinions, which have been contradicted by 
the \oice of the world You do not mean 
to set at naught the well-digested idea of 
centuries? The mathematical reason has 
long been regarded as the reason par ex- 
cellence ” 

{<{ ll y ad paner /” replied Dupm, 
quoting from Chamfort, “ c qw toute idee 
pubkque , totite convention regue f est tme 
sottise y car elle a convenue au plus grand 


10 Out-of-the-way or far-fetched 

11 Undistributed middle term, a prune 
fallacy m syllogistic reasoning. 
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nombre ’ 12 The mathematicians, giant you, 
have done then best io promulgate the 
popular error to which you allude, and 
which is none the less an enor for its 
promulgation as truth With an art worthy 
a better cause, for example, they have 
insinuated the teim ‘analysis’ into applica- 
tion to algebia The Piench aie the origi- 
nates of this paiticulai deception, but if 
a term is of any importance — it voids 
derive any value from applicability — then 
‘analysis’ conveys ‘algebra’ about as much 
as, m Latin, ‘ ambitus’ implies ‘ambition,’ 
Ueligio ’ ‘religion,’ or ‘homines honesti’ a 
set of honorable men ” 

“You have a quarrel on hand, I see,” 
said I, “with some ot the algebraists of 
Pans, but proceed” 

“I dispute the availability, and thus the 
value, of that leason which is cultivated m 
any special form othei than the abstiactly 
logical I dispute, m particular, the reason 
edueed by mathematical study The mathe- 
matics aie the science of form and quan- 
tity , mathematical reasoning is merely logic 
applied to observation upon form and 
quantity The gieat 01101 lies m supposing 
that even the truths of what is called pwe 
algebra, are abstract or general tiuths 
And tins error is so egregious that I am 
confounded at the universality with which 
it has been received Mathematical axioms 
are not axioms of general truth What is 
true of relation — of form and quantity — 
is often grossly false m regard to moials, 
for example In this latter science it is 
very usually wwtrue that the aggregated 
parts are equal to the whole In chemistry 
also the axiom fails In the consideration 
of motive it fails , for two motiv es, each of 
a given value, have not, necessarily, a 
value when united, equal to the sum of 
their values apart There are numerous 
other mathematical truths which aie only 
truths within the limits of relation But 
the mathematician argues, from his finite 
truths, through habit, as if they were of an 
absolutely general applicability — as the 
world indeed imagines them to be Bryant, 
m his very learned ‘Mythology,’ mentions 


an analogous souice of error, when he 
says that ‘although the Pagan fables are 
not believed, vet we foiget oui selves con- 
tinually, and make inferences from them as 
existing lealities ’ 13 With the algebraists, 
howouu, who aie Pagans themselves, the 
‘Pagan fables’ are believed, and the infer- 
ences aie made, not so much through lapse 
of mcmoiy, as tluough an unaccountable 
addling of the biams In shoit, I never 
Vet encounteied the mere mathematician 
who could be tius ted out of equal loots, or 
one who did not clandestinely hold it as a 
point of his faith that x 2 -{- px was abso- 
lutely and unconditionally equal to q Say 
to one of these gentlemen, by way of ex- 
periment, if you please, that you believe 
occasions may oecui where x 2 -j- px is not 
altogether equal to q , and, having made 
him undci stand what you mean, get out of 
lus reach as speedily as convenient, for, 
beyond doubt, he will endeavor to knock 
you down 

“I mean to say,” continued Dupm, while 
I merely laughed at his last obseivations, 
“that if the Munster had been no more 
than a mathematician, the Prefect would 
have been under no necessity of giving me 
this check I knew him, however, as both 
mathematician and poet, and my measures 
were adapted to his capacity, with refer- 
ence to the circumstances by which he was 
surrounded I knew him as a courtier, too, 
and as a bold mtnguant Such a man, I 
considered, could not fail to be aware of 
the oidmary policial modes of action He 
could not have failed to anticipate — and 
events have pioved that he did not fail to 
anticipate — the waylaymgs to which he was 
subjected He must have foreseen, I re- 
flected, the secret investigations of his 


12 Dupm quotes from Maximes et Pensees 
by Sebastien Roch Nicolas Cbamfort (1741- 
1794) “The odds are that every public 
idea, every accepted convention is a piece 
of folly since it is agreed to by the 
majouty ” 

13 Dupm quotes from A New System , or, 
An Analysis of Ancient Mythology, 3 vols 
(1774-76), by Jacob Bryant (1715-1804) 
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premises His fiequent absences from home 
at night, which were hailed by the Piefeet 
as certain aids to his success, I regarded 
only as ?uses } to afford opportunity for 
thoiough seal ch to the police, and thus the 
sooner to impress them with the coiniction 

to winch G , m fact, did finally amve 

— the conviction that the letter was not 
upon the premises I felt, also, that the 
whole tram of thought, which I was at 
some pains m detailing to you just now, 
concerning the mvanable principle of po- 
licial action m seaiehes foi articles con- 
cealed — I felt that this whole tiam of 
thought would necessarily pass tlnough 
the mind of the Mimstei It would impera- 
tively lead him to despise all the ordinary 
nooks of concealment Re could not, I re- 
flected, be so weak as not to see that the 
most mtiicate and remote recess of his 
hotel would be as open as Ins commonest 
closets to the eyes, to the probes, to the 
gimlets, and to the microscopes of the 
Prefect I saw, m fine, that he would be 
driven, as a matter of course, to simplicity , 
if not deliberately induced to it as a matter 
of choice You will remember, peihaps, 
how desperately the Prefect laughed when 
I suggested, upon our first interview, that 
it was just possible this mystery troubled 
him so much on account of its being so 
very self -evident ” 

“Yes,” said I, “I remember his merri- 
ment well I really thought he would have 
fallen into convulsions ” 

“The material world,” continued Dupm, 
“abounds with very strict analogies to the 
immaterial, and thus some coloi of truth 
has been given to the rhetorical dogma, 
that metaphor, or simile, may be made to 
strengthen an argument, as well as to em- 
bellish a description The principle of the 
vis mertiae , 14 for example, seems to be 
identical in physics and metaphysics It is 
not more true m the former, that a large 
body is with more difficulty set m motion 
than a smaller one, and that its subse- 
quent momentum is commensurate with 
this difficulty, than it is, m the latter, that 
intellects of the vaster capacity, while 


more forcible, more constant, and moio 
eventful in their movements than those of 
interim grade, aie yet the less readily 
moved, and moio embarrassed and full 
of hesitation m the fust few steps of then 
progress Again have \on ever noticed 
which of the street signs, ovei the shop 
doors, aie the most attractive of atten- 
tion?” 

“I lia\e never grven the matter a 
thought,” I said 

“There is a game of puzzles,” he re- 
sumed, “which is played upon a map 
One paity playing lequnes another to find 
a given void — the name oi town, river, 
state 01 empire — any woid, in short, upon 
the motley and perplexed surface of the 
chart A novice m the game generally 
seeks to embairass his opponents by giv- 
ing them the most minutely lettered names , 
but the adept selects such woids as stretch, 
m laige characters, from one end of the 
chart to the other These, like the over- 
largely lettered signs and placards of the 
street, escape observation by dint of being 
excessively obvious, and here the physical 
oversight is precisely analogous with the 
moral m apprehension by which the intel- 
lect suffeis to pass unnoticed those con- 
siderations which are too obtrusively and 
too palpably self-evident But this is a 
point, it appeals, somewhat above or be- 
neath the understanding of the Prefect 
He ne\ei once thought it probable, or 
possible, that the Mimstei had deposited 
the letter immediately beneath the nose 
of the whole world, by way* of best pre- 
venting any portion ot that world from 
peiceiving it 

“But the more I reflected upon the dar- 
ing, dashing, and discriminating ingenuity 
of », upon the fact that the docu- 

ment must always have been at hand , if lie 
intended to use it to good purpose, and 
upon the decisive evidence, obtained by 
the Prefect, that it was not hidden within 
the limits of that digmtaiy’s ordinary 
seaich — the more satisfied I became that, 


14 Force of mertia 
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to conceal tins lettei, the Mimsfei had 
lesoited to the compieliensice and saga- 
cious expedient of not attempting to con- 
ceal it at all 

“Pull of these ideas, I prepared myself 
with a pair of green spectacles, and called 
one fine morning, quite by accident, at the 

Ministerial hotel I found D at home, 

yawning, lounging, and dawdling, as usual, 
and pietendmg to be m the last extieraity 
of ennui He is, peihaps, the most really 
energetic human being now alive — but that 
is only when nobody sees him 

“To be even with lnm, I complained of 
my weak eyes, and lamented the necessity 
of the spectacles, undei cover of which I 
cautiously and thoroughly suiveyed the 
apartment, while seemingly intent only 
upon the conversation of my host 

“I paid especial attention to a large 
wntmg-table neai which he sat, and upon 
which lay confusedly, some miscellaneous 
letters and other papers, with one or two 
musical instruments and a few books Here, 
however, after a long and veiy delibeiate 
scrutiny, I saw nothing to excite particular 
suspicion 

“At length my eyes, in going the circuit 
of the 100m, fell upon a tiumpery filigree 
card-rack of paste-board, that hung dan- 
gling by a dirt} blue ribbon from a little 
brass knob just beneath the middle of the 
mantel-pieee In this rack, which had three 
or four compartments, were five or six 
visiting cards and a solitary letter This 
last was much soiled and crumpled It was 
torn nearly m two, across the middle — 
as if a design, in the first instance, to 
tear it entirely up as worthless, had been* 
altered, 01 stayed, in the second It had a 

large black seal, bearing the D ■ cipher 

mry conspicuously, and was addressed, in 
a diminutive female hand, to D— — , the 
minister, himself It was thrust carelessly, 
and even, as it seemed, contemptuously, 
into one of the upper divisions of the 
rack 

“Ho sooner had I glanced at this letter, 
than I concluded it to be that of which 


I was m search To be sure, it was, to all 
appearance, laclieally difteicnt fiom the 
one of which the Prefect had lead us so 
minute a description Heio the seal was 

laige and black, with the D cipher , 

there it was small and red, with the ducal 
arms of the S family Here, the ad- 

dress, to the Mmistei, was diminutive and 
feminine, there the superscription, to a 
ceitam loyal personage, was markedly bold 
and decided, the size alone formed a point 
of correspondence But, then, the radical- 
ness of these differences, which was ex- 
cessive, the dirt, the soiled and torn con- 
dition of the papei, so inconsistent with 
the tnie methodical habits of D — and 
so suggestive of a design to delude the 
beholdoi into an idea oi the woithlessness 
of the document , these things, together 
with the h\ peiobtrusive situation of tins 
document, full m the view of eveiy visitor, 
and thus exactly m accordance with the 
conclusions to which I had previously ar- 
rived, these things, 1 say, were stiongly 
corroborative of suspicion, m one who 
came with the intention to suspect 

“I protracted my visit as long as pos- 
sible, and, while I maintained a most 
animated discussion with the Minister, on 
a topic which I knew well had never failed 
to interest and excite hnn, I kept my at- 
tention really uveted upon the letter In 
this examination, I committed to memory 
its external appearance and arrangement 
in the rack, and also fell, at length, upon 
a discovery which set at rest wliatevei 
trivial doubt I might ha\e entertained In 
scrutinizing the edges of the paper, 1 ob- 
served them to be more chafed than seemed 
necessary They presented the broken ap- 
pearance which is manifested when a stiff 
paper, having been once folded and 
pressed with a folder, is refolded m a 
reversed direction, in the same a eases or 
edges which had formed the original fold 
This discovery was sufficient. It was clear 
to me that the letter had been turned, as 
a glove, inside out, re-direeted, and re- 
sealed I bade the Minister good morning, 
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and took my depaituie at once, leaving a 
gold snuff-box upon the table 

“The next morning I called for the 
snuff-box, when we lesumed, quite eagerly, 
the conversation of the preceding day 
While thus engaged, however, a loud re- 
port, as if of a pistol, was heard imme- 
diately beneath the windows of the hotel, 
and was succeeded by a senes of feaiful 

screams, and the shoutings of a mob D 

lushed to a casement, threw it open, and 
looked out In the meantime, I stepped 
to the card-rack, took the letter, put it m 
my pocket, and replaced it by a facsimile, 
(so fai as legards externals,) which I had 
carefully prepared at my lodgings, imitat- 
ing the D cipher, very readily, by 

means of a seal foimed of bread 

“The disturbance in the stieet had been 
occasioned by the frantic behavior of a 
man with a musket He had hied it among 
a ciowd of women and children It proved, 
howevei, to have been without ball, and the 
fellow was suifeied to go his way as a luna- 
tic 01 a drunkard When he had gone, 

D came from the window, whither I 

had followed him immediately upon secur- 
ing the object m view Soon afterwaids I 
bade him farewell The pretended lunatic 
was a man m my own pay ” 

“But what purpose had you,” I asked, 
“m replacing the letter by a facsimile f 
Would it not have been better, at the first 
visit, to have seized it openly, and de- 
parted ?” 

“D rephed Dupm, “is a desperate 

man, and a man of nerve His hotel, too, 
is not without attendants devoted to his 
interests Had I made the wild attempt 
you suggest, I might never have left the 
Ministerial presence alive The good peo- 
ple of Pans might have heard of me no 
more But I had an object apart from 
these considerations You know my political 
prepossessions In this matter, I act as a 
partisan of the lady concerned For eight- 
een months the Minister has had her in 
his power. She has now him in hers — since, 
being unaware that the letter is not m his 


possession, lie will pioceed with his exac- 
tions as if it was Thus will he inevitably 
commit himself, at once, to his political 
destiuction His downfall, too, will not he 
moie precipitate than awkward It is all 
very well to talk about the facilis descensus 
Averm, but m all kinds of climbing, as 
Oatalam said of singing, it is far more 
easy to get up than to come down 15 In the 
present instance I have no sympathy — at 
least no pity — for him who descends He 
is that monstrum horrendum , 16 an unprin- 
cipled man of genius I confess, howevei, 
that I should like very well to know the 
precise charactei of his thoughts, when, 
being defied by her whom the Prefect 
terms 'a certain personage/ he is reduced 
to opening the letter which I left for him 
m the card-rack” 

“How? did you put anything particular 
m it?” 

“Why — it did not seem altogether light 
to leave the interior blank — that would have 

been insulting D , at Vienna once, did 

me an evil turn, which I told him quite 
good-humoi edly, that I should remember 
So, as I knew he would feel some curiosity 
m legard to the identity of the person 
who had outwitted him, I thought it a pity 
not to give Inm a clew He is well ac- 
quainted with my MS , and I just copied 
into the middle of the blank sheet the 
words — 

< XJn decern si .funeste, 

Shi n’est digne d’Atree, est digne de 
Thyeste ’ 

They are to be found m Crebillon’s 
Atree ” 17 

15 Dupm alludes (1) to Virgil’s Aeneid, 
VI, V 125 “ easy [is] the descent 
to Avernus [Hell]” and (2) to the operatic 
smgei, Angelica Catalani (1780-1 84 9) 

16 Homd monstrosity, 

17 Dupm’s quotation, “A plan so fatal 
is worthy of Thjestes, if it is not worthy 
of Atreus,” is from idle French classical 
tiagedy Atr6e (1707), by Prosper Jolyot 
de Cr6biHon (1674-1762) , Atreus’ revenge 
on Thyestes was that of a villain upon a 
villain. 
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THE LITERARY LIFE OF THINGUM 
BOR, ESQ 

late editor of the “goosetherumfoodle” 
By Himself 
[1856 (1844)] 

I AM now growing m ycais, and— since 
I understand that Shakespeare and Mr 
Emmons 1 are deceased — it is not impossible 
that I may e\en die It has oeeuned to me, 
therefore, that I may as well retire from 
the field of Letters and repose upon my 
laurels But I am ambitious of signalizing 
my abdication of the literal y seep tie by 
some important bequest to posterity, and, 
perhaps, I cannot do a better thing than 
just pen for it an account of my earlier 
career My name, indeed, has been so 
long and so constantly before the public 
eye, that I am not only willing to admit 
the naturalness of the interest which it 
has everywhere excited, but leady to sat- 
isfy the extreme curiosity which it has in- 
spired In fact, it is no more than the duty 
of him who achieves greatness to leave 
behind him, in his ascent, such landmarks 
as may guide others to be great I propose, 
therefore, m the present paper (which I 
had some idea of calling “Memoranda to 
Serve for the Liteiaiy History of Amer- 
ica”) to give a detail of those important, 
yet feeble and* tottering, first steps, by 
which, at length, I attained the high road 
to the pinnacle of human renown 

Of one’s very remote ancestors it is su- 
perfluous to say much My father, Thomas 
Boh, Esq, stood for many years at the 
summit of Ins piofession, which was that 
of a mei chant-barber, m the city of Smug 
His warehouse was the resort of all the, 
principal people of the place, and especial- 
ly of the editorial corps — a body which 
inspires all about it with profound ven- 
eration and awe For my own part, I 
regarded them as gods, and drank in with 
avidity the neh wit and wisdom which 
continuously flowed from their august 


mouths duung the process of what is 
styled “lathei ” My first moment of positive 
inspiration must be dated from that ever- 
memorable epoch, when the brilliant eon- 
ductoi of the Gad-Fly, m the intervals of 
the important process just mentioned, re- 
cited aloud, before a conclave of oui ap- 
prentices, an inimitable poem m honor of 
the “Only Genuine Oil-of-Bob” (so called 
from its talented inventor, my father), 
and for which effusion the editor of the 
Fly was remunerated with a legal liberality 
by the firm of Thomas Bob & Company, 
merchant-barbers 

The genius of the stanzas to the “Oil-of- 
Bob” first breathed into me, I say, the 
divine afflatus I resolved at once to be- 
come a gieat man, and to commence by 
becoming a great poet That very evening 
I fell upon my knees at the feet of my 
father 

“Father,” I said, “pardon me J — but I 
ha\e a soul above lather It is my firm 
intention to cut the shop I would be an 
editor— I would be a poet — -I would pen 
stanzas to the £ Oil-of-Bob ’ Pardon me 
and aid me to be gieat 1 ” 

“My dear Thmgum,” replied my father, 
(I had been christened Thmgum after a 
wealthy relative so sumamed,) “My dear 
Thmgum,” he said, raising me fiom my 
knees by the ears — “ Tlungum, my boy, 
you’re a trump, and take after your father 
m having a soul You have an immense 
head, too, and it must hold a great many 
brams This I have long seen, and there- 
fore had thoughts of making you a lawyer 
The business, howevei, bas grown ungen- 
teel, and that of politician don’t pay Upon 
the whole you judge wisely; — the trade of 
editor is best — and if you can be a poet 
at the same time, — as most of the editors 
are, by the by, — -why, you will kill two 
birds with one stone To encoiuage you m 
the beginning of things, I will allow you a 

1 Whether Poe refers to Richard Emmons 
(1788-1839), author of the lengthy epic, 
The Fredomad (1827), or to Nathanael 
Emmons (1745-1840), a theologian noted 
^ for his long life, is uncertain 
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gariet, pen, mk, and paper, a rhyming 
dictionary, and a copy of the Gad-Fly I 
suppose you would scarcely demand any 
more ” 

“I would be an ungrateful villain if I 
chd,” I replied with enthusiasm “Your 
generosity is boundless I will lepay it by 
making you the father of a genius ” 

Thus ended my conference with the best 
of men, and immediatel} upon its termina- 
tion I betook myself with zeal to my poet- 
ical labors, as upon these, chiefly, I found- 
ed my hopes of ultimate elevation to the 
editorial chair 

In my first attempts at composition I 
found the stanzas to “The Oil-of-Bob” 
rather a drawback than otherwise Their 
splendor more dazzled than enlightened 
me The contemplation of then excellence 
tended, naturally, to discourage me by 
comparison with my own abortions, so 
that for a long time I labored in vain At 
length there came into my head one of 
those exquisitely original ideas which now 
and then will permeate the brain of a 
man of genius It was this — or, rather, 
thus was it carried into execution From 
the rubbish of an old book-stall, m a \ery 
icmote corner of the town, I got together 
several antique and altogether unknown or 
forgotten volumes The bookseller sold them 
to me for a song From one of these, 
which purported to be a translation of one 
Dante’s “Inferno,” I copied with remark- 
able neatness a long passage about a man 
named Ugolmo, who had a parcel of brats 
From another, which contained a good 
many old plays by some person whose 
name I forget, I extracted in the same 
manner, and with the same care, a gieat 
number of lines about “angels” and “min- 
isters saying grace,” and “goblins damned,” 
and more besides of that sort From a 
third, which was the composition of some 
blind man or other, either a Greek or a 
Choctaw — I cannot be at the pains of re- 
membering every tnfle exactly, — I took 
about fifty verses beginning with “Achilles’ 
wrath,” and “grease,” and something else 
From a fourth, which I recollect was also 


the work o± a blind man, I selected a page 
or two all about “hail” and “holy light”, 
and, although a blind man has no business 
to write about light, still the verses were 
sufficiently good m their way 2 

Having made fan copies of these poems, 

I signed ever} one of them “Oppodeldoc” 
(a fine sonorous name), and, doing each 
up nicely in a separate envelope, I dis- 
patched one to each of the four principal 
magazines, with a request for speed} in- 
sertion and prompt pa} The result of 
this well-conceived plan, however, (the 
success of which would have saved me much 
trouble m after-life,) served to convince 
me that some editors are not to be bam- 
boozled, and gave the coup-de-grace (as 
they say m France) to my nascent hopes 
(as they say m the city of the transcen- 
dent als) 

The fact is, that each and every one of 
the magazines in question gave Mr “Op- 
podeldoc” a complete usmg-up, m the 
“Monthly Notices to Correspondents*” The 
Rum-Brum gave him a diessing after 
this fashion 

“Oppodeldoc” (whoevei he is) has sent 
us a long tirade concerning a bedlamite 
whom he styles “Ugohno,” who had a gieat 
many children that should have been all 
whipped and sent to bed without their 
suppers The whole afian is exceedingly 
tame — not to say flat “Oppodeldoc” (who- 
ever he is) is entirely devoid of imagination 
— and imagination, m our humble opinion, 
is not onl} the soul of Poesy, but also its 
very heart “Oppodeldoc” (whoever he is) 
has the audaeit} to demand of us, for his 
twattle, a “speedy insertion and prompt 
pay ” We neither insert nor purchase any 
stuff of the sort There can be no doubt, 
however, that he would meet with a ready 
sale for all the balderdash he can scribble, 
at the office of either the Bowdy-Dow, the 
Lollipop , 01 the Go os ethenm, foodie 

2 Thmgum Bob’s cnbbmgs are from 
Dante’s Inferno , Canto XXXIII, where 
Count Ugolmo describes how he and his 
sons weie famished in the Tower of Pisa 
at the command of Archbishop Ruggien, 
from Shakespeare’s Ramlet } Act I, sc IV, 
from the opening lines of Homer’s Iliad } 
and from the opening lines of Book III 
of Milton’s Paradise Lo#t< 
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All tins, it must be acknowledged, was 
very severe upon “Oppodeldoc,” — but the 
unkmdest cut was putting the word Poesy 
m small caps In those five pre-eminent 
letters what a world of bitterness is there 
not involved 

But “Oppodeldoc” was punished with 
equal severity m the Bowdy-Doio , which 
spoke thus 

We have received a most singular and 
insolent communication from a person 
(whoever he is) signing himself “Oppodel- 
doc/’ — thus deseeiatmg the greatness of 
the illustrious Roman empeior so named 
Accompanying the letter of “Oppodeldoc” 
(whoever he is) we find sundry lines of 
most disgusting and unmeaning rant about 
“angels and ministers of grace/’ — xant 
such as no madman short of a Nat Lee, 3 
or an “Oppodeldoc,” could possibly per- 
petrate And for this trash of trash, we 
are modestly requested to “pay promptly ” 
No, sir — no f We pay for nothing of that 
sort Apply to the Hum-Drum, the Lolli- 
pop, or the Goosetherumfoodle These peri- 
odicals will undoubtedly accept any literary 
offal you may send them — and as undoubt- 
edly promise to pay for it 

This was bitter indeed upon poor “Oppo- 
deldoe”, but, m this instance, the weight 
of the satire falls upon the Hum-Drum, 
the Lollipop, and the Goosetherumfoodle, 
who are p ungen tly styled “ periodicals ” — m 
Italics, too — a thing that must have cut 
them to the heart 

Scarcely less savage was the Lollipop, 
which thus discoursed 

Some individual , who rejoices m the 
appellation “Oppodeldoc/’ (to what low 
uses are the names of the illustrious dead 
too often applied 1 ) has enclosed us some 
fifty or sixty verses commencing after this 
fashion : 

Achilles’ wrath, to Greece the direful 
spring 

Of woes unnumbered, «&c , &c., 

“Oppodeldoc” (whoever he is) is respect- 
fully informed that there is not a printer’s 
devil in our office who is not m the daily 
habit of composing better lines Those of 
“Oppodeldoc” will not smn. “Oppodeldoc” 
should learn to count. But why he should 


have conceded the idea that we (of all 
others, we 1 ) would disgrace our pages with 
his ineffable nonsense is utteily beyond 
comprehension Wh>, the absuid twattle is 
scarcely good enough tor the Hum-Drum , 
the Bowdy-Dow , the Goosetherumfoodle , — 
things that are m the practice of publish- 
ing “Mother Goose’s Melodies” as origin nl 
lyrics And “Oppodeldoc” (whoevei he is) 
has even the assurance to demand pay foi 
this dm el Does “Oppodeldoc” (whoevei 
he is) know — is he awaie that we could 
not be paid to insert it? 

As I perused this I felt myself growing 
gradually smaller and smaller, and when 
I came to the point at which the editor 
sneered at the poem as “ verses there was 
little more than an ounce of me left As 
foi “Oppodeldoc,” I began to experience 
compassion for the poor fellow But the 
Goosetherumfoodle showed, if possible, less 
mercy than the Lollipop It was the 
Goosetherumfoodle that said — 

A wretched poetaster, who signs himself 
“Oppodeldoc,” is silly enough to famry 
that we will pnnt and pay for & medley 
of incoherent and ungrammatical bombast 
which he has transmitted to us, and which 
commences with the followmgA most intel- 
ligible line 

‘Hail, Holy Light! Offspring of Heaven, 
first born ’ 

We say, “most intelligible ” “Oppodel- 
doc” (whoever he is) will be kind enough 
to tell us, perhaps, how “hail” can be 
“holy light” We always legarded it as 
frozen ram Will he inform us, also, how 
frozen ram can be, at one and the same 
time, both “holy light” (whatever that is) 
and an “offspring”? — which latter term (if 
we undei stand any thing about English) is 
only employed, with propriety, m reference 
to small babies of about six weeks old 
But it is preposterous to descant upon such 
absurdity — although “Oppodeldoc” (who- 
ever he is) has the unparalleled effrontery 
to suppose that we will not only “insert” 
his ignorant ravings, but (absolutely) pay 
for them I 

Now this is fine — it is rich ! — and we have 
half a mind to punish this young scribbler 
for his egotism by really publishing his 

8 The reference is to the minor English 
dramatist, Nathaniel Lee (1G53?-1692) 
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effusion verbatim et literatim, as he has 
written it We could inflict no punishment 
so severe, and we would inflict it, but for 
the boredom which we should cause our 
leaders m so doing 

Let “Oppodeldoe” (whoever he is) send 
any future composition of like character 
to the Hum-Drum, the Lollipop , or the 
Rowdy-Dow They will “insert” it They 
“insert” every month just such stuff Send 
it to them WE are not to be insulted with 
impunity 

This made an end of me , and as foi the 
Hum-Drum , the Rowdy-Dow, and the Lol- 
lipop, I never could comprehend how they 
survived if The putting them m the small- 
est possible minion / (that was the rub — 
thereby insinuating their lowness — their 
baseness), while WE stood looking down 
upon them in gigantic capitals ? — oh it was 
too bitter 1 — -it was wormwood — it was gall 
Had I been eitliei of these periodicals I 
would have spared no pains to have the 
Goosetheiumfoodle prosecuted It might 
have been done under the Act for the 
“Prevention of Cruelty to Animals ” As 
for Oppodeldoe (whoever he was) I had 
by this time lost all patience with the fel- 
low, and sympathized with him no longer 
He was a fool, beyond doubt, (whoever he 
was,) and got not a kick more than he de- 
served. 

The result of my experiment with the 
old books convinced me, in the first place, 
that “honesty is the best policy,” and, m 
the second, that if I could not write bettei 
than Mr Dante, and the two ^ blind men, 
and the rest of the old set, it would, at 
least, be a difficult matter to write worse 
I took heart, therefore, and determined 
to prosecute the “entirely original” (as 
they say on the covers of the magazines), 
at whatever cost of study and pains I 
again placed before my eyes, as a model, 
the brilliant stanzas on “The Oil-of-Bob” 
by the editor of the Gad-Fly and resolved 
to construct an ode on the same sublime 
theme, in rivalry of what had already been 
done. 

With my first kne I had no material dif- 
ficulty. It ran thus* 
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“To pen an Ode upon the ( Oil-of-Bob ’ ” 

Having carefully looked out, however, 
all the legitimate rhymes to “Bob,” I found 
it impossible to proceed In this dilemma 
I had recourse to paternal aid, and, aftci 
some hours of mature thought, my fathei 
and myself thus constructed the poem 

“To pen an Ode upon the ( Oil-of-BoW 

Is all sorts of a job 

(Signed) Snob” 

To be sure, this composition was of no 
very great length, — but I “have yet to 
learn,” as they say m the Edinburgh Re- 
view, that the mere extent of a literary 
woik has anything to do with its merit 
As for the Quarterly cant about “sus- 
tained effort,” it is impossible to see the 
sense of it Upon the whole, therefore, I 
was satisfied with the success of my maiden 
attempt, and now the only question re- 
garded the disposal I should make of it 
Mj father suggested that I should send it 
to the Gad-Fly, — but there were two rea- 
sons which operated to prevent me from 
so doing I dreaded the jealousy of the 
editor — and I had ascertained that he did 
not pay for original contributions I 
therefore, after due deliberation, consigned 
the article to the more dignified pages of 
the Lollipop and waited the event in anx- 
iety, but with resignation 

In the very next published number I 
had the proud satisfaction of seeing my 
poem printed at length, as the leading ar- 
ticle, with the following sigmficent words, 
prefixed in italics and between brackets 

[We call the attention of our readers to 
the subjoined admirable stanzas on “The 
Oil-of-Bob We need say nothing of their 
sublimity, or of their pathos — it is im- 
possible to peruse them without tears 
Ihose who have been nauseated with a sad 
dose on the same august topic from the 
goose-quill of the editor of the “Gad-Fly,” 
will do well to compare the two composi- 
tions 

P $ — yy e are consumed with anxiety 
to probe the mystery which envelops the 

4 A style of type 
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evident pseudonym “ Snob ” May we hope 
for a personal interview?] 

All this was scarcely more than justice, 
but it was, I confess, rathei more than I 
had expected — I acknowledged this, be it 
observed, to the everlasting disgrace of my 
country and of mankind I lost no time, 
however, m calling upon the editor of the 
Lollipop and had the good fortune to find 
this gentleman at home He saluted me 
with an air of piofound respect, slightly 
blended with a fatherly and patronizing 
admiration, wrought m him, no doubt, by 
my appeal ance of extreme } outk and in- 
experience Begging me to bo seated, he 
entered at once upon the subject of my 
poem, — but modesty will ever forbid me to 
lepeat the thousand compliments which he 
lavished upon me The eulogies of Mr 
Crab (such was the editor's name) were, 
howevei, by no means fulsomely indiscrim- 
inate He analyzed my composition with 
much fieedom and great ability — not hesi- 
tating to point out a few trivial defects — 
a circumstance winch elevated him highly 
in my esteem The Gad-Fly was, of course, 
brought upon the tapis , and I hope never 
to be subjected to a cuticism so searching, 
or to rebukes so withering, as were be- 
stowed by Mr Crab upon that unhappy 
efihision I had been accustomed to re- 
gard the editor of the Gad-Fly as some- 
thing superhuman, but Mr Crab soon 
disabused me of that idea He set the lit- 
erary as well as the personal character of 
the Ply (so Mr C satirically designated 
the rival editor), m its true light He, 
the Fly, was very little better than he 
should be He had written infamous things 
He was a penny-a-liner, and a buffoon 
He was a villain, He had composed a 
tragedy which set the whole country m a 
guffaw, and a farce which deluged the 
universe in tears Besides all this, he had 
the impudence to pen what he meant for a 
lampoon upon himself (Mr Crab), and 
the temerity to style him “an ass ” Should 
I at any time wish to express my opinion 
of Mr Fly, the pages of the Lollipop , Mr 


Crab assured me, were at my unlimited 
disposal In the meantime, as it was very 
certain that I would be attacked m the Fly 
for my attempt at composing a uval poem 
on the “Oil-of-Bob,” he (Mr Crab) would 
take it upon himself to attend, pointedly, 
to my private and personal interests If I 
weie not made a man of at once, it should 
not be the fault of himself (Mr Crab) 

Mr Crab having now paused m his dis- 
course (the latter portion of which I found 
it impossible to comprehend), I ventured 
to suggest something about the remunera- 
tion which I had been taught to expect foi 
my poem, by an announcement on the cover 
of the Lollipop, declaring that it (the 
Lollipop) “insisted upon being permitted 
to pa> exorbitant prices for all accepted 
contributions, — frequently expending more 
money for a single brief poem than the 
whole annual cost of the Hum-Dnim , the 
Rowdy-Dow, and the Goosetherumfoodle 
combined ” 

As I mentioned the word “remuneration,” 
Mi Crab first opened his eyes, and then 
his mouth, to quite a remarkable extent, 
causing his personal appearance to resem- 
ble that of a highly agitated elderly duck 
m the act of quacking, and m this con- 
dition he remained (ever and anon press- 
ing his hands tightly to his forehead, as 
if m a state of desperate bewilderment) 
until I had nearly made an end of what I 
had to say 

Upon my conclusion, he sank back into 
his seat, as if much overcome, letting his 
arms fall lifelessly by his side, but keeping 
his mouth still rigorously open, after the 
fashron of the duck While I remained m 
speechless astonishment at behavior so 
alarming, he suddenly leaped to his feet 
and made a rush at the bell-rope, but just 
as he leached this, he appeared to have 
altered his intention, whatever it was, for 
he dived under a table and immediately re- 
appeared with a cudgel This he was m the 
act of uplifting (for what purpose I am 
at a loss to imagine), when all at once, 
there came a bemgu smile over his features, 
and Le sank placidly back m his chair. 
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“Mr Bob,” lie said, (for I had sent up 
my card before ascending myself,) “Mi 
Bob, you are a young man, I piesume — 
veryf” 

I assented, adding that I had not yet 
concluded my third lustrum 

“Ah 1 ” he replied, “veiy good 1 I see how 
it is — say no more* Touching this matter 
of compensation, what you observe is veiy 
■just, — in fact it is excessively so But ah — 
ah — the fast contribution — the first , I say 
— it is nevei the magazine custom to pay 
for, — you comprehend, eh^ The truth is, 
we are usually the vecipientb in such case” 
[Mr Crab smiled blandly as he emphasized 
the word “recipients ”] “For the most 
part, we are paid for the insertion of a 
maiden attempt — especially in verse In the 
becond place, Mi Bob, the magazine rule 
is never to disbuise what we teim m Fiance 
the argent comptant 5 — I have no doubt 
you understand In a quarter or two after 
publication of the aiticle — 01 m a year or 
two — we make no objection to giving our 
note at nine months, provided, always, 
that we can so arrange our affairs as to be 
quite certain of a ‘burst up’ m six I really 
do hope, Mr Bob, that you will look 
upon this explanation as satisfactory ” 
Here Mr Crab concluded, and the tears 
stood m his eyes 

Grieved to the soul at having been, 
however innocently, the cause of pain to so 
eminent and so sensitive a man, I hastened 
to apologize, and to reassure him, by ex- 
pressing my perfect coincidence with his 
views, as well as my entire appreciation 
of the delicacy of his position Having 
done all this m a neat speech, I took 
leave 

One fine morning, very shortly after- 
ward, “I awoke and found myself f amous,” 6 
The extent of my renown will be best es- 
timated by reference to the editorial opin- 
ions of the day These opinions, it will be 
seen, were embodied m critical notices of 
the number of the Lollipop containing my 
poem, and are perfectly satisfactory, con- 
clusive, and clear with the exception, per- 
haps, of the hieroglyphieal marks, “Sep 


15 — 1 1/ } appended to each of the critiques 7 

The Owl , a journal of piofound sagacity, 
and well known for the deliberate gravity 
of its literary decisions — the Owl , I say, 
spoke as follows 

The Lollipop 1 The October number of 
this delicious magazine suipasses its piedc- 
cessois, and sets competition at defiance 
In the beauty ot its typography and papei 
— in the number and excellence of its steel 
plates — as well as m the literal y merit of 
its conti lbutions — the Lollipop compares 
with its slow-paced rivals as Hyperion 
with Satyr The Hum-Drum, the Howdy- 
Dow, and the Goosetheium foodie, excel, it 
is true, m biaggadoeio, but m all othei 
points, give us the Lollipop 1 How this 
celebrated journal can sustain its evidently 
tremendous expenses, is moie than we can 
undei stand To be suie, it has a cn dilation 
of 100,000, and its subscription list has 
mci eased one fourth during the last month, 
but, on the other hand, the sums it dis- 
burses constantly for eontnbutions are in- 
conceivable It is reported that Mr Slyass 
received no less than thirty-seven and a 
half cents for his inimitable paper on 
“Pigs ” With Mr Crab, as editor, and 
with such names upon the list of contribu- 
tors as Snob and Slyass, there can be no 
such woid as “fail” for the Lollipop Go 
and subscribe Sep 15 — 1 t 

I must say that I was gratified with this 
high-toned notice from a paper so respecta- 
ble as the Owl The placing my name — 
that is to say, my nom de guerre — in pri- 
ority of station to that of the great Slyass, 
was a compliment as happy as I felt it to 
be deserved 

M> attention was next arrested by these 
paragraphs m the Toad — a print highly 
distinguished foi its uprightness and inde- 
pendence — for its entire freedom from 
sycophancy and subservience to the givers 

of dinners 
___ 

8 Lord Byron remarked, concerning the 
publication and reception of the first two 
cantos of his Clnlde HaroWs Pilgrimage 
m 1812 “I awoke one morning and found 
myself famous” 

7 These instructions to the printer — to 
insert 1 time on September 15 — mark the 
notices as advertisements 
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The Lollipop for Chtobei is out in ad- 
vance of all its contempoiaiics, and in- 
finitely surpasses them, of coiuse, m the 
splendoi of its embellishments, as -well as 
m the liehness ot its contents Tlie Hum- 
Drum, the Rowdy-Low, and the Goose - 
tha um foodie excel, we admit, m biagga- 
docio, but, m all othei points, give ns the 
Lollipop How this celebrated magazine can 
sustain its evidently tiemendous expenses 
is more than we can undei stand To be 
siue, it has a circulation of 200,000, and 
its subscuption list has ma eased one thud 
during the last foitmght, but, on the other 
hand, the sums it disburses, monthly, for 
contributions, are feai fully great We learn 
that Mi Mumblethumb leeeived no less 
than fifty cents for his late “Monody m a 
Mud-Puddle ” 

Among the original contributors to the 
present numbei we notice (besides the em- 
inent editor, Mr Crab), such men as Snob, 
Sly ass, and Mumblethumb Apait from the 
editorial matter, the most valuable papei, 
nevertheless, is, we think, a poetical gem 
by Snob, on the “Oil-of-Bob,” — but our 
readers must not suppose from the title of 
this incomparable bijou , that it beais any 
similitude to some balderdash on the same 
subject by a certain contemptible individ- 
ual whose name is unmentionable to ears 
polite The present poem “On the Oil-of- 
Bob,” has excited universal anxiety and 
cuiiosity m respect to the owner of the 
evident pseudonym, “Snob,” — a curiosity 
which, happily, we have it m our power to 
satisfy “Snob” is the nom de plume of 
Mr Thmgum Bob, of this city, — a relative 
of the great Mr Thmgum (aftei whom he 
is named), and otherwise connected with 
the most lllustnous families of the State 
His father, Thomas Bob, Esq , is an opu- 
lent merchant m Smug 

Sep 15- — 1 t 

This generous approbation touched me 
to the heart — the more especially as it ema- 
nated from a source so avowedly — so pro- 
verbially puie as the Toad The word 
“balderdash,” as applied to the “Oii-of- 
Bob” of the Fly , I considered singularly 
pungent and appropriate The words 
“gem” and “bijou,” however, used m refer- 
ence to my composition, struck me as 
being, m some degree, feeble* They seemed 
to me to be deficient in force They were 
not sufficiently prononces (as we have it m 
France) 


I had haidly finished reading the Toad , 
when a friend placed in my hands a cop^ 
of the Mole, a daily, enjoying high repu- 
tation foi the keenness of its perception 
about matters m general, and for the open, 
honest, above-giound style of its editorials 
The Mole spoke of the Lollipop as follows 

We have just received the Lollipop for 
Octobei, and must say that nevez befoie 
have we perused any single numbei of am 
penodical which aifoided us a felicity so 
supieme We speak advisedly The Hum- 
Dium , the Rowdy-Dow, and the Gooselhe 
rum foodie must look well to their laurels 
These prints, no doubt, surpass every thing 
m loudness of pretension, but, m all othei 
points, give us the Lollipop t How this cele- 
brated magazine can sustain its evidently 
tiemendous expenses, is moie than we can 
comprehend To be sure, it has a circula- 
tion of 300,000, and its subscription list 
has increased one half within the last week, 
but then the sum it disburses, monthly, for 
contributions, is astonishingly enormous 
We have it upon good authority that Mr 
Fatquaek leeeived no less than sixty -two 
cents and a half for his late domestic 
nouvellette, the “Dish-Clout ” 

The contributors to the number before 
us are Mi Crab (the eminent editoi), 
Snob, Mumblethumb, Fatquaek, and othei s, 
but, after the inimitable compositions ot the 
editor himself, we prefer a diamond-like 
effusion fiom the pen of a rising poet who 
w T ntes over the signature “Snob” — a nom 
de guerre which we predict will one day 
extinguish the radiance of “Boz ” 8 “Snob,” 
we learn, is a Mr Thingtjm Bob, Esq , sole 
heir of a wealthy mei chant of this city, 
Thomas Bob, Esq , and a neai relative 
of the distinguished Mr Thmgum The 
title of Mr B ' s admirable poem is the 
“Gil-of-Bob” — a somewhat unfortunate 
name, by-the-by, as some contemptible 
vagabond connected with the penny press 
has already disgusted the town with a 
great deal of drivel upon the same topic 
There will be no danger, however, of con- 
founding the compositions 

Sept 15 — 1 t 

The generous approbation of so clear- 
sighted a journal as the Mole penetrated 
my soul with delight. The only objection 


8 The reference is to Dickens' Sketches 
by Boz (1835 and 1836), 
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which occuired to me was, that the terms 
“contemptible vagabond” might have been 
better written “odious and contemptible 
wtetch villain , and \agabond ” This would 
have sounded moie gracefully, I think 
“Diamond-like,” also, was scarcely, it will 
be admitted, of sufficient intensity to ex- 
press what the Mole evidently thought of 
the brilliancy of the “Oil-of-Bob ” 

On the same afternoon m which I saw 
these notices m the Owl , the Toad, and the 
Mole, I happened to meet with a copy of 
the Daddy-Long-Legs , a periodical prover- 
bial foi the extreme extent of its under- 
standing And it was the Daddy-Long- 
Legs which spoke thus 

The Lollipop! 1 This gorgeous magazine 
is alieady befoie the public for Oetooer 
The question of pre-eminence is forever put 
to rest, and heieafter it will be excessively 
preposterous m the Hum-Drum , the Rowdy - 
Dow , or the Goosetheiumfoodle to make 
any fuither spasmodic attempts at competi- 
tion These journals may excel the Lollipop 
m outcry, but, m all other points, give us 
the Lollipop f How this celebrated maga- 
zine can sustain its evidently tremendous 
expenses, is past comprehension To be 
sure it has a circulation of precisely half 
a million, and its subscription list has in- 
creased seventy-live per cent within the 
last couple of days, but then the sums it 
disburses, monthly, for contributions, are 
scarcely credible, we aie cognizant of the 
fact, that Mademoiselle Cnbahttle received 
no less than eighty-seven cents and a half 
foi her late valuable Revolutionary tale, 
entitled “The York-Town Katy-Did, and 
the Bunkei-Hiil Kat} -Didn’t ” 

The most able papers m the present 
number are, of course, those furnished by 
the editor (the eminent Mr Cbab), but 
tlieie are numeious magnificent conti lbu- 
tions from such names as Snob, Mademoi- 
selle Cnbalittle, Slyass, Mrs Fibalittle, 
Mumblethumb, Mrs Squibalittle, and last, 
though not least, Fatquack The world 
may well be challenged to produce so neh 
a galaxy of genius 

The poem over the signature “Snob” is, 
we find, attracting universal commendation, 
and, we are constrained to say, desenes, 
if possible, even more applause than it has 
leeexved The “Oil-of-Bob” is the title of 
this masterpiece of eloquence and art 
One or two of our readers may have a 


very faint , although sufficiently disgusting 
recollection of a poem (*) similarly en- 
titled, the peipetiation of a miseiable pen- 
ny-a-lmer, mendicant, and cut-thioat, con- 
nected m the capacity of scullion, we be- 
lieve, with one of the indecent prints about 
the purlieus of the city, we beg them, foi 
God’s sake, not to confound the composi- 
tions The author of the “Oil-of-Bob,” is, 
we hear, Thingum Bob, Esq , a gentleman 
of high genius, and a scholai “Snob” is 
merely a nom de guerre 

Sep 15 — 1 t 

I could scarcely restrain my indignation 
while I perused the concluding portions of 
this diatribe It was clear to me that the 
yea-nay manner — not to say the gentleness, 
— the positive forbearance — with which the 
Daddy-Long-Legs spoke of that pig, the 
editor of the Gad-Fly, — it was evident to 
me, I say, that this gentleness of speech 
could proceed fiom nothing else than a 
partiality for the Fly — whom it was clearly 
the intention of the Daddy-Long-Legb to 
elevate into reputation at my expense 
Any one, indeed, might perceive, with half 
an eye, that, had the real design of the 
Daddy been what it wished to appear, it 
(the Daddy) might have expressed itself 
in terms more direct, more pungent, and 
altogether more to the purpose The words 
“penny-a-liner,” “mendicant,” “scullion,” 
and “cut-throat,” wore epithets so inten- 
tionally inexpressive and equivocal, as to 
be worse than nothing when applied to the 
author of the very worst stanzas ever 
penned by one of the human race We 
all know what is meant by “damning with 
faint praise,” 9 and, on the other hand, who 
could fail seeing through the covert pur- 
pose of the Daddy, — that of glorifying with 
feeble abuse? 

What the Daddy chose to say to the 
Fly, however, was no business of mine 
What it said of myself was . Aftex the 
noble manner m which the Owl, the Toad, 
the Mole, had expressed themselves m re- 


9 The phrase is based on line 201 m 
Pope’s “Epistle to Di Arbutbnot” (1735) 
“Damn with faint praise, assent with crvil 
leer ” 
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spect to my ability, it was rather too much 
to be coolly spoken of by a thing like the 
Daddy-Long-Legs , as merely “a gentleman 
of high genius and a scholar ” Gentleman 
indeed 1 I made uji my mind at once either 
to get a written apology fiom the Daddy- 
Long-Legs, or to call it out 10 

Pull of this purpose, I looked about me 
to find a friend whom I could entrust with 
a message to his Daddyshvp, and as the 
editor of the Lollipop had given me marked 
tokens of regard, I at length concluded 
to seek assistance upon the present occa- 
sion 

I have never yet been able to account, 
m a mannei satisfactory to my own un- 
derstanding, for the very peculiar coun- 
tenance and demeanor with which Mr 
Crab listened to me, as I unfolded to him 
my design He again went through the 
scene of the bell-rope and cudgel, and did 
not omit the duck At one period I thought 
he really intended to quack His fit, never- 
theless, finally subsided as befoie, and he 
began to act and speak m a rational way 
He declined bearing the cartel, 11 however, 
and m fact, dissuaded me fiom sending 
it at all, but was candid enough to admit 
the Daddy-Long-Legs had been disgrace- 
fully m the wrong — more especially m 
what related to the epithets “gentleman and 
scholar ” 

Toward the end of this interview with 
Mr Crab, who really appeared to take a 
paternal interest m my welfare, he sug- 
gested to me that I might turn an honest 
penny, and at the same time, advance my 
reputation, by occasionally playing Thomas 
Hawk for the Lollipop 

I begged Mr Crab to inform me who 
was Mr Thomas Hawk, and how it was 
expected that I should play him 

Here Mi Crab again ‘made great eves” 
(as we say m Germany), but at length, 
recovering himself from a profound at- 
tack of astonishment, he assured me that 
he employed the words “Thomas Hawk” to 
avoid the Solloqmalisra, Tommy, which was 
low— but that the true idea was Tommy 
Hawk — or tomahawk — and that by “play- 


ing tomahawk” he referred to scalping, 
brow-beating, and otherwise using up the 
herd of poor-devil authois 
I assured my pation that, if this was 
all, I was peifcctly icsigned to the task of 
playing Thomas Hawk Hereupon Mr 
Crab desned me to use up the editor of 
the Gad-Fly foithwith, m the fiercest style 
within the scope of my ability, and as a 
specimen of my poweis This I did, upon 
the spot, in a review of the original “Oil- 
of-Bob,” occupying thirty-six pages of the 
Lollipop I found playing Thomas Hawk, 
indeed, a far less onerous occupation than 
poeti/mg, for I went upon system alto- 
gether, and thus it was easy to do the 
thing thoioughly well My practice was 
this I bought auction copies (cheap) of 
“Lord Biougham’s speeches,” “Cobbett’s 
Complete Woiks,” the “New Slang-Sylla- 
bus,” the “Whole Art of Snubbing,” 
“Prentice’s Billingsgate” (folio edition), 
and “Lewis G Clarke on Tongue ” 12 These 
works I cut up thoroughly with a cuny- 
comb, and then, throwing the shreds into 
a sieve, sifted out carefully all that might 
be thought decent (a mere trifle), reserv- 
ing the hard phrases, which I threw into 
a large tin pepper-castor with longitudinal 
holes, so that an entire sentence could get 
through without material injury The ad- 
mixture was then ready for use When 
called upon to play Thomas Hawk, I 
anointed a sheet of foolscap with the white 
of a gander’s egg, then, shredding the 
thing to be reviewed as I had previously 
shredded the books — only with more care, 
so as to get eveij woid separate — I threw 


10 Challenge to a duel 
11 A wntten formal challenge to a duel 
12 Heniy Brougham (1778-1868) was one 
of the founders ot the Edinburgh Review 
and a prominent British statesman, Wil- 
liam Cobbett (1762-1815) was a political 
writer in both England and America, the 
last two works listed were probably in- 
tended as satirical references to journalists 
of Poe’s time— George D Prentice (1802- 
1870), noted for Ins caustic political writ- 
ing, and Lewis Gaylord Claik (1810-1873), 
noted for his gossip column and platitudes 
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the lattex shieds m with the former, 
screwed on the lid of the castor, gave it a 
shake, and so dusted out the mixture upon 
the egged foolscap, where it stuck The 
effect was beautiful to behold It was cap- 
tivating Indeed, the reviews I brought to 
pass by this simple expedient have never 
been approached, and were the wonder of 
the world At first, thiough bashfulness — 
the result of inexperience — I was a little 
put out by a ceitam inconsistency — a cer- 
tain air of the biz an e (as we say m 
Fiance), worn by the composition as a 
whole All the phrases did not jit (as we 
say m the Anglo-Saxon) Many weie quite 
awry Some, e\ en, were upsidedown, and 
there were none of them which were not 
m some measuie, injured m regard to ef- 
fect, by this lattei species of accident, 
when it occuired — with the exception of 
Mi Lewis Claike's paragraphs, which were 
so vigorous and altogether stout, that they 
seemed not particularly disconcerted by 
any extreme of position, but looked equally 
happy and satisfactory, whether on their 
heads, or on their heels 
What became of the editor of the Gad- 
Fly after the publication of my criticism 
on his “Oil-of-Bob,” it is somewhat dif- 
ficult to determine The most reasonable 
conclusion is, that he wept himself to death 
At all events he disappeared instantaneous- 
ly from the face of the earth, and no man 
has seen even the ghost of him since 
Tins mattei having been properly ac- 
complished, and the Furies appeased, I 
grew at once into high favor with Mr 
Crab He took me into his confidence, gave 
me a permanent situation as Thomas Hawk 
of the Lollipop, and, as for the present, 
he could afford me no salary, allowed me 
to profit, at discretion, by his advice 
“My dear Thmgum,” said he to me one 
day after dinner, “I respect your abilities 
and love you as a son You shall be my 
heir. When I die I will bequeath you the 
Lollipop In the meantime I will make a 
man of you — I will — provided always that 
you follow my counsel. The first thing to 
do is to get rid of the old bare,” 


“Boar?” said I mqumngly — “pig, eh? — 
aper $ (as we say m Latin) — who? — 
where V 9 

“Your father,” said he 
“Precisely,” I replied, — “pig” 

“You have youi foitune to make, Thing- 
um,” resumed Mi Ciab, “and that gov- 
ernor of youis is a millstone about your 
neck We must cut him at once ” [Here I 
took out my knife ] “We must cut him,” 
continued Mi Crab, “decidedly and for- 
ever He won't do — he won’t Upon sec- 
ond thoughts, you had better kick him, or 
cane him, or something of that kind ” 
“What do you say,” I suggested mod- 
estly, “to my kicking him m the first in- 
stance, calling him afterward, and winding 
up by tweaking his nose?” 

Mi Crab looked at me musingly for * 
some moments, and then answered 

“I think, Mr Bob, that what you propose 
would answer sufficiently well — indeed re- 
markably well — that is to say, as far as it 
went — but barbers are exceedingly hard to 
cut, and I think, upon the whole, that, 
having performed upon Thomas Bob the 
operations you suggest, it would be ad- 
visable to blacken, with your fists, both his 
eyes, very earefully r and thoroughly, to pre- 
vent lus ever seeing you again m fashion- 
able promenades After doing this, I really 
do not perceive that you can do any more 
However — at lmght be just as well to roll 
him once or twice m the gutter, and then 
put him m charge of the police Any time 
the next morning you can call at the watch- 
house and sweai an assault” 

I was much affected by the kindness of 
feeling toward me personally, which was 
evinced m this excellent advice of Mr 
Crab, and I did not fail to profit by it 
forthwith The result was, that I got nd 
of the old bore, and began to feel a little 
independent and gcntleman-like The want 
of money, however, was, for a few weeks, 
a source of some discomfort, but at length, 
by carefully putting to use my two eyes, 
and observing how matters went just m 
front of my nose, I perceived how the 
thing was to be brought about I say 
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“thing ” — be it observed — for they tell me 
the Latin foi it is rem By the way, talking 
of Latin, can any one tell me the mean- 
ing of quocunque — or what is the meaning 
of modot 13 

My plan was exceedingly simple I 
bought, for a song, a sixteenth of the 
Snapping -Turtle — that was all The thing 
was done , and I put money m my puise 
There were some trivial arrangements aft- 
erward, to be sure, but these formed no 
portion of the plan They were a conse- 
quence — a result For example, I bought 
pen, ink, and paper, and put them into 
lurious activity Having thus completed a 
Magazine article, I gave it, for appella- 
tion, “Pol Lol, by the Authoi of ‘The 
Oil-oe-Bob/ ” and enveloped it to the 
Goosetherumfoodle That journal, kowevei, 
having pronounced it “twattle” m the 
“Monthly Notices to Correspondents,” I 
leheaded the paper “ ‘Hey-Diddle-Diddle/ 
by Thingum Bob, Esq , Author of the Ode 
on ‘The Oii-of-Bob/ and Editor of the 
Snappmg-Tuitle ” With tins amendment, 
I re-enelosed it to the Goosetherumfoodle , 
and, while I awaited a reply, published 
daily, m the Turtle, six columns of what 
may be termed philosophical and analytical 
investigation of the literary merits of the 
Goosetherumfoodle, as well as of the pei- 
sonal character of the editor of the 
Goosetherumfoodle At the end of a week 
the Goosetherumfoodle discovered that it 
had, by some odd mistake, “confounded a 
stupid article, headed, ‘Hey-Diddle-Diddle/ 
and composed by some unknown igno- 
ramus, with a gem of resplendent lustre 
similarly entitled, the work of Thingum 
Bob, Esq, the celebrated author of ‘The 
Oil-of-Bob , ” The Goosetherumfoodle deep- 
ly “regretted this very natural accident,” 
and promised, moreover, an insertion of 
the genuine “Bey-Diddle-Diddle” m the 
very next number of the Magazine 
The fact is, X thought — I really thought 
— I thought at the time — I thought then 
— and have no reason for thinking other- 
wise now — that the Goosetherumfoodle did 
make a mistake With the best intentions 


m the woild, I never knew any thing that 
made as many singular mistakes as the 
Goosetherumfoodle Erom that day I took 
a liking to the Goosethei umfoodle, and the 
result was I soon saw into the very depths 
of its literary ments, and did not fail to 
expatiate upon them, m the Turtle, when- 
ever a fitting oppoitumty occurred And 
it is to be regarded as a very peculiar 
coincidence — as one of those positively 
lemailable coincidences which set a man 
to serious thinking — that just such a total 
revolution of opinion — just such entne 
bouleversement 14 (as we say m French), — 
just such thorough topsiturvmess (if I 
mav be peimitted to employ a rather forci- 
ble term of the Choctaws), as happened, 
pro and con, between myself on the one 
part, and the Goosetherumfoodle on the 
othei, did actually again happen, m a brief 
period afterwaids, and with precisely sim- 
ilar circumstances, m the case of myself 
and the JRowdy-JDow , and m the case of 
myself and the Hum-Di um 

Thus it was that, by a master-stroke of 
gemus, I at length consummated my tri- 
umphs by “putting money m my purse,” 
and thus may be said leally and fairly to 
have commenced that brilliant and eventful 
career which rendered me illustrious, and 
which now enables me to say with Cha- 
teaubnand “I have made history” — 
fait Vhistoire” 15 

I have indeed “made history ” From 
the bnght epoch which I now record, my 
actions — my works — are the property of 
mankind They are familiar to the world 
It is, then, needless for me to detail how, 
soaring rapidly, I fell heir to the Lollipop 
— how I merged this journal m the j Rim- 
Brum — how again I made purchase of the 


13 These are Latin adverbs, meaning re- 
spectively whithersoever and only or but 
u Overthrow or overturning 
15 Francois Ren6 de Chateaubriand (1768- 
1848), m an effort to discover the North- 
west Passage, became a student of the 
American Indian, as a writer he con- 
cerned himself with Christianity, polities, 
and “the noble savage,” 
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Rowdy-Dow , thus combining the three 
peuodicals — how lastly, I effected a bar- 
gain for the sole remaining rival, and 
united all the literature of the countiy m 
one magnificent Magazine known every- 
where as the 

Rowdy-Dow , Lollipop , Hum-Drum, 
and 

Goosetherumfoodle 

Yes, I have made history My fame is 
umveisal It extends to the uttermost ends 
of the earth You cannot take up a com- 
mon newspaper m which you shall not see 
some allusion to the rmmoital Thingum 
Bob It is Mi Thmgum Bob said so, and 
Mr Thmgum Bob wrote this, and Mr 
Thmgum Bob did that But I am meek and 
expire with an humble heart After all, 
what is it ^ — tins indescribable something 
which men will peisist m terming “genius” ^ 
I agree with BufLon — with Hogarth — it is 
but diligence after all 16 

Look at me 1 — how I laboied — how I 
toiled — how I wrote! Ye Gods, did I not 
write 9 I knew not the word “ease ” By 
day I adhered to my desk, and at night, 
a pale student, I consumed the midnight 
oil You should have seen me — you should 
I leaned to the right I leaned to the left 
I sat forward I sat backwaid I sat tete 
baissee (as they have it m the Kackapoo), 17 
bowing my head close to the alabaster 
page And, thiough all, I — wiote Through 
joy and through sorrow, I — wrote Through 
hunger and through thirst, I — wrote 
Through good report and through ill le- 
port, I — wrote Through sunshine and 
through moonshine, I — wrote What I wrote 
it is unnecessary to say The style — that 
was the thing I caught it from Fatquack — 
whizz 1 — fizz — and I am giving you a speci- 
men of it now 

SOME WORDS WITH A MUMMY 

[1850 (1845)] 

THE symposium of the preceding eve- 
lung had been a little too muih for 


neives I had a wi etched headache, and 
was desperately drowsy Instead of going 
out, therefore, to spend the evening, as I 
had pioposed, it occuned to me that I 
could not do a wisei thing than just eat 
a mouthful of suppei and go immediately 
to bed 

A light suppei, of couise I am exceed- 
ingly fond of Welsli-rabbit More than a 
pound at once, howevei, may not at all 
times be advisable Still, thexe can be no 
matenal objection to two And leally be- 
tween two and three, there is merely a 
single unit of difference I ventured, pei- 
haps, upon four My wife will have it five , 
— but, cleaiiy, she has confounded two very 
distinct affairs The abstract number, five, 
I am willing to admit, but, concietely, it 
has refeienee to bottles of Biown Stout, 
without which, in the way of condiment, 
Welsli-rabbit is to be eschewed 

Having thus concluded a frugal meal, 
and donned my nightcap, with the sin- 
cere hope of enjoying it till noon the next 
day, I placed my head upon the pillov, 
and, thiough the aid of a capital con- 
science, fell into a profound slumber foitli- 
with 

But when weie the hopes of humanity 
fulfilled? I could not have completed my 
third snore when there came a furious 
ringing at the stieet-door bell, and then an 
impatient thumping at the knocker, which 
awakened me at once In a minute aftei- 
ward, and while I was still rubbing my 
eyes, my wife thrust in my face a note, 
from my old friend, Doctor Ponnonner It 
ran thus 

Come to me, by all means, my dear good 
friend, as soon as you receive this Come 
and help ns to lejoice At last, by long 
per severing diplomacy, I have gained the 


16 Georges de Buffon (1707-1788) m his 
Discours sur le style (1753) expressed the 
view that “Genius is patience ” The English 
painter and engraver William Hogarth 
(1697-1764) remarked, “Genius is nothing 
but laboui and diligence ” 

17 With bowed head, Kitkapoo lefeis to 
an Indian dialect 
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assent of the Dnectois of the City Mu- 
seum, to my examination of the Mummy — 
you know the one I mean I have permis- 
sion to unswathe it and open it, if desir- 
able A few fi lends onlj will be present — 
you, of course The Mummy is now at my 
house, and we shall begin to um oil it at 
eleven to-night 

Yours ever, 

PONNOXNER 

By the time I had leached the “Pon- 
nonner, 33 it struck me that I wa^ as wide 
awake as a man need be I leaped out of 
bed m an ecstasy, over tin owing all m m} 
way, dressed myself with a rapidity truly 
marvellous, and set oft, at the top of my 
speed, for the doctor’s 

There I found a \er\ eager company 
assembled They had been awaitrng me with 
much impatience, the Mummy was ex- 
tended upon the dining -table , and the mo- 
ment I entered its examination was com- 
menced 

It was one of a pair bi ought, several 
years previously, by Captain Aithur Sa- 
bretash, a cousin of Ponnonner ’s, from a 
tomb neai Eleithias, in the Lybian moun- 
tains, a considerable distance above Thebes 
on the Rile The grottos at this point, al- 
though less magnificent than the Theban 
sepulchres, aie of higher interest, on ac- 
count of affording more numerous illus- 
trations of the private life of the Egyp- 
tians The chamber from which our speci- 
men was taken, was said to be very rich 
m such illustrations — the walls being com- 
pletely covered with fiesco paintings and 
bas-reliefs, while statues, vases, and mosaic 
work of rich patterns, indicated the vast 
wealth of the deceased. 

The treasuie had been deposited in the 
museum precisely m the same condition m 
which Captain Sabxetash had found it — 
that is to say, the coffin had not been dis- 
turbed, For eight years it had thus stood, 
subject only externally to public inspec- 
tion, We had now, therefore, the complete 
Mummy at our disposal, and to those who 
are aware how very rarely the unransacked 
antique reaches our shores, it will be evi- 


dent at once that we had great reason to 
congratulate oui selves upon our good for- 
tune 

Approaching the table, I saw on it a 
laige box, or case, neaily se\en feet long, 
and perhaps three feet wide, by two feet 
and a halt deep It was oblong — not coffin- 
shaped The matenal was at first supposed 
to be the wood of the sycamoie ( platanus ), 
but, upon cutting into it, we found it to 
be pasteboaid, 01 , moie properly, papiei 
?naehe , composed of papyrus It was thick- 
ly ornamented with paintings, representing 
f uncial scenes, and othei mournful sub- 
jects — mter&peised among which, m every 
variety of position, were certain series of 
lnerogly pineal characters, intended, no 
doubt, foi the name of the departed By 
good luck, Mi Gliddon foimed one of our 
party , 1 and he had no difficulty in translat- 
ing the letteis, which w r eie simply pho- 
netic, and represented the word Allamib - 
takeo 

We had some difficulty m getting this 
case open without injury, but, having at 
length accomplished the task, we came to 
a second, coffin-shaped, and very consid- 
erably less m size than the extenor one, 
but resembling it precisely m every other 
respect The interval between the two was 
filled with resin, which had, in some de- 
gree, defaced the colors of the interior box 

Upon opening* this lattei (which we did 
quite easily), we arrived at a third case, 
also coffin-shaped, and \arymg from the 
second one m no particular, except in that 
of its material, which was cedar, and still 
emitted the peculiar and highly aiomatic 
odor of that wood Between the second and 
the thud case there was no interval — the 
one fitting accurately within the other 

Removing the thud ease, we discovered 
and took out the body itself We had ex- 
pected to find it, as usual, enveloped m 
frequent rolls, or bandages, of lmen, but, 
m place of these, we found a sort of 
sheath, made of papyrus, and coated with 


1 George Robins Gliddon (1809-1857), 
American orientalist 
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a layer of plaster, tkickh gilt and painted 
The paintings repiesented subjects con- 
nected with the larious supposed duties of 
the soul, and its presentation to diffeient 
divinities, with numerous identical human 
figures, intended, veiy probably, as poi- 
traits of the persons embalmed Extending 
from head to foot was a columnar, or per- 
pendicular, inscription, m phonetic hiero- 
glyphics, giving again his name and titles, 
and the names and titles of his relations 

Around the neck thus unsheathed, was a 
collar of cylindneal glass beads, diveise m 
color, and so arranged as to form images 
of deities, of the searabeus, etc, with the 
winged globe Around the small of the 
waist was a similar collar 01 belt 

Stripping oft the papyrus, we found the 
fiesh m excellent preservation, with no 
perceptible odoi The color was reddish 
The skin was hard, smooth, and glossy 
The teeth and hair were m good condition 
The eyes (it seemed) had been removed, 
and glass ones substituted, which were very 
beautiful and wonderfully life-like, with 
the exception of somewhat too determined 
a stale The fingers and the nails were 
brilliantly gilded 

Mr Grliddon was of opinion, from the 
ledness of the epidermis, that the embalm- 
ment had been effected altogether by 
asphaltum, but, on scraping the surface 
with a steel instrument, and throwing into 
the fire some of the powder thus obtained, 
the flavor of camphor and other sweet- 
scented gums became apparent 

We searched the corpse very carefully 
for the usual openings through which the 
entrails are extracted, but, to our surprise, 
we could discover none Ho member of the 
party was at that period aware that en- 
tire 01 unopened mummies aie not infre- 
quently met The brain it was customary to 
withdraw through the nose, the intestines 
through an incision m the side, the body 
was then shaved, washed, and salted, then 
laid aside for several weeks, when the oper- 
ation of embalming, properly so called, 
began, 

As no trace of an opening could be 


found, Doctoi Ponnonnei was preparing 
his instruments foi dissection, when I ob- 
served that it was then past two o’clock 
Hereupon it was agreed to postpone the 
internal examination until the next eve- 
ning, and we weie about to separate foi 
the present, when some one suggested an 
expenment or two with the voltaic pile 

The application of electricity to a 
Mummy three or four thousand years old 
at the least, was an idea, if not veiy sage, 
still sufficiently ongmal, and we all caught 
it at once About one tenth in earnest and 
nine tenths m jest, we ananged a batterv 
m the Doctor’s study, and conveyed thithei 
the Egyptian 

It was only aftei much trouble that we 
succeeded m laying baie some portions of 
the temporal muscle which appeared of 
less stony rigidity than othei parts of the 
frame, but which, as we had anticipated, of 
course, gave no indication of galvanic sus- 
ceptibility when brought m contact with 
the wire This, the fiist trial, indeed, seemed 
decisive, and, with a heaity laugh at om 
own absurdity, we were bidding each other 
good night, when my eyes, happening to 
fall upon those of the Mummy, were theie 
immediately riveted m amazement My 
brief glance, m fact, had sufficed to assuic 
me that the orbs which we had all sup- 
posed to be glass, and which were orig- 
inally noticeable for a certain wild stare, 
weie now so far eoveied by the lids, that 
only a small portion of the tunica albugi- 
nea 2 remained visible 

With a shout I called attention to the 
fact, and it became immediately obvious to 
all 

I cannot say that I was alarmed at the 
phenomenon, because “alarmed” is, in my 
case, not exactly the word It is possible, 
howevei, that, but for the Brown Stout, I 
might have been a little nervous As for the 
rest of the company, they really made no 
attempt at concealing the downright fright 
which possessed them Doctor Ponnonner 
was a man to be pitied Mr Ghddon, by 


2 The white of the eye 
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some peculiar process, rendered himself 
invisible Mr Silk Buckingham, I fancy, 
■will seaieely be so bold as to deny that he 
made his way, upon all toius, under the 
table 3 

Aftei the hist shock of astonishment, 
however, we resolved, as a matter of course, 
upon further experiment forthwith Our 
operations were now dnected against the 
gieat toe of the right foot We made an 
incision over the outside of the exterior os 
sesamoideum polhcis pedis , 4 and thus got 
at the root oi the abductot muscle Read- 
justing the battery, we now applied the 
fluid to the bisected nerves — when, with a 
movement of exceeding life-likeness, the 
Mnminy first drew up its light knee so as 
to bung it nearly in contact with the ab- 
domen, and then, stiaightenmg the limb 
with inconceivable force, bestowed a kick 
upon Doctor Pomionner, which had the 
effect of discharging that gentleman, like 
an anow from a catapult, through a win- 
dow into the street below 

We rushed out en masse to bring in the 
mangled remams of the victim, but had 
the happiness to meet him upon the stan- 
case, coming up m an unaccountable hun>, 
brimful of the most ardent philosophy, 
and more than ever nnpressed with the 
necessity of prosecuting oui experiment 
with vigor and with zeal 

It was by his advice, accordingly, that 
we made, upon the spot, a profound inci- 
sion into the tip of the subject’s nose, while 
the Doctoi himself, laying violent hands 
upon it, pulled it mto vehement contact 
with the wire 

Morally and physically — figuratively and 
literally — was the effect electric In the 
first place, the coipse opened its eyes and 
winked very lapidly for several minutes, 
as does Mr Barnes m the pantomime , 5 m 
the second place, it sneezed, m the third, 
it sat upon end ; m the fourth, it shook its 
fist m Doctor Ponnonner’s face, m the 
fifth, turning to Messieurs Gliddon and 
Buckingham, it addiessed them, in very 
capital Egyptian, thus 

"I must sav, gentlemen, that I am as 


much sui prised as I am moitified at youi 
bchavioi Of Doctoi Ponnonnei nothing 
bettei was to be expected He is a pool 
little fat fool who hnous no better I pity 
and forgive him But vou, Mr Gliddon — 
and yon, Silk — w r ho hav e travelled and 
resided m Egypt until one might imagine 
>ou to the manoi bom — you, I say, who 
have been so much among us that you 
speak Egyptian £uli> as well, I think, as 
you wnte youi mo thei -tongue — you, whom 
I have alvva>s been led to legal d as tin* 
film friend of the mummies — I really did 
anticipate more gentlemanly conduct fiom 
yo u What am I to think of your standing 
quietly by and seeing me thus unhand- 
somely used^ What am I to suppose b> 
>oui peimithng Tom, Dick, and Harry 
to strip me of my coffins, and my clothes, 
in this wretchedly cold climate^ In what 
light (to come to the point) am I to re- 
gard youi aiding and abetting that rnisei- 
able little villain, Doctoi Pomionner, m 
pulling me by the nose?” 

It will be taken foi granted, no doubt, 
that upon heaung this speech under the 
circumstances, we all citliei made for the 
door, or fell mto violent hystencs, or went 
off in a general swoon One of these thieo 
things was, I sa>, to be expected Indeed 
each and all of these lines of conduct might 
have been very plausibly puisued And, 
upon my woid, I am at a loss to know how 
or why it was that we pursued neithei the 
one nor the othei But, perhaps, the true 
reason is to he sought m the spirit of the 
age, winch proceeds by the rule of con- 
traries altogether, and is now usually ad- 
mitted as the solution of eveiy thing m the 
way of paiadox and impossibility Or, 
perhaps, aftei all, it was only the Mumm> *s 


3 Poe probably intended this character to 
suggest James Silk Buckingham (1786- 
1855), English orientalist, who visited the 
United States 1838-1840 

4 The sesamoid bone of the big toe 

\ loioionte to W A Baines, a pant" 
tomimist of Poe’s day on the New York 
stage. 
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exceedingly natural and matt ei -of -course 
air that divested his words of the temble 
However this may be, the facts are clear, 
and no member of our party betrayed any 
very particulai trepidation, or seemed to 
consider that any thing had gone very 
(specially wrong 

For my pait I was convinced it was all 
light, and merely stepped aside, out of the 
lange of the Egyptian’s fist Doctor Pon- 
nonncr thrust his hands into his breeches 
pockets, looked hard at the Mummy, and 
grew excessively red in the face Mr Ghd- 
don stroked his whiskers and drew up the 
collar of his shirt Mr Buckingham hung 
down his head, and put his right thumb 
into the left cornel of his mouth 

The Egyptian regarded him with a se- 
vere countenance foi some minutes and at 
length, with a sneer, said 

“Why don’t you speak, Mr Bucking- 
ham ^ Did you hear what I asked you or 
not^ Do take your thumb out of your 
mouth f ” 

Mr Buckingham, heieupon, gave a slight 
stait, took his right thumb out of the left 
corner of his mouth, and, by way of 
indemnification, mseited Ins left thumb m 
the light eornei of the aperture above- 
mentioned 

Hot bemg able to get an answer from 
Mr B, the figuie turned peevishly to Mr 
Gliddon, and, m a peremptory tone, de- 
manded m general terms what we all 
meant 

Mr Gliddon replied at great length, in 
phonetics, and but foi the deficiency of 
American printing-offices m hieroglyphical 
type, it would affoid me much pleasure to 
record here, m the original, the whole of 
Ins veiy excellent speech 

I may as well take this occasion to re- 
mark, that all the subsequent conversation 
in which the Mummy took a part, was ear- 
ned on m primitive Egyptian, through the 
medium (so far as concerned myself and 
other untravelled members of the company) 
—through the medium, I say, of Messieurs 
Gliddon and Buckingham, as interpreters. 
These gentlemen spoke the mother tongue 


of the mummy with inimitable fluency and 
grace, but I could not help observing that 
(owing, no doubt, to the introduction of 
images entirely modem, and, of course, 
entirely novel to the stranger) the two 
travellers were 1 educed, occasionally, to 
the employment of sensible forms foi the 
pmpose of conveying a particular mean- 
ing Mi Gliddon, at one penod, for ex- 
ample, could not make the Egyptian com- 
prehend the term “polities,” until he 
sketched upon the wall, with a bit of char- 
coal, a little carbuncle-nosed gentleman, 
out at elbows, standing upon a stump, 
with Ins left leg drawn back, right arm 
thrown forward, with his fist shut, the 
eyes rolled up tow aid Heaven, and the 
mouth open at an angle of ninety degrees 
Just m the same way Mr Buckingham 
failed to convey the absolutely modem 
idea “wig,” until (at Doctor Ponnonner’s 
suggestion) he giew very pale m the face, 
and consented to take off hia own 

It will be readily undei stood that Mr 
Gliddon’s discourse turned chiefly upon 
the vast benefits acciumg to science from 
the unrolling and disembowelling of mum- 
mies , apologizing, upon this score, foi any 
disturbance that might have been occa- 
sioned him, m particulai, the individual 
Mummy called Allamistakeo , and conclud- 
ing with a mere hint (for it could scarcely 
be consicleied more) that, as these little 
matters were now explained, it might be 
as well to proceed with the investigation 
intended Here Doctor Ponnonnei made 
leady his instruments 

In regard to the latter suggestions of 
the orator, it appears that Allamistakeo 
had certain scruples of conscience, the 
nature of winch I did not distinctly learn; 
but he expressed himself satisfied with 
the apologies tendered, and, getting down 
from the table, shook hands with the com- 
pany all round. 

When this ceremony was at an end, we 
immediately busied ourselves in repairing 
the damages which our subject had sus- 
tained from the scalpel We sewed up the 
wound m his temple, bandaged his foot, 
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and applied a square inch of black plaster 
to the tip of his nose 

It was now observed that the Count 
(this was the title, it seems, of Allamis- 
takeo) had a slight fit of shiveimg — no 
doubt from the cold The Doetoi immedi- 
ately repaired to his wardrobe, and soon 
leturned with a black dress coat, made in 
Jennings* best manner, 6 a pair of sky-blue 
plaid pantaloons with straps, a pmk ging- 
ham chemibe, a flapped vest of biocade, a 
white sack overcoat, a walking cane with 
a hook, a hat with no brim, patent-leather 
boots, straw-colored kid gloves, an eye- 
glass, a pair of whiskers, and a waterfall 
cravat Owing to the disparity of size 
between the Count and the Doctor (the 
pioportion being as two to one), there was 
some little difficulty m adjusting these ha- 
biliments upon the person of the Egyp- 
tian, but when all was arranged, he might 
have been said to be dressed Mr Gliddon, 
therefore, gUve him his arm, and led him 
to a comfortable chair by the fire, while the 
Doctor lang the bell upon the spot and 
oidered a supply of cigars and wine 
The conversation soon grew animated 
Much curiosity was, of course, expressed 
m regaid to the somewhat remaikable fact 
of Allaimstakeo*s still remaining alive 
“I should have thought,** observed Mr 
Buckingham, “that it is high time you 
were dead ** 

“Why,** replied the Count, very much 
astonished, “I am little more than seven 
hundred years old 1 My father lived a 
thousand, and was by no means m his 
dotage when he died ’* 

Here ensued a brisk series of questions 
and computations, by means of which it 
became evident that the antiquity of the 
Mummy had been grossly misjudged It 
had been five thousand and fifty years and 
some months since he had been consigned 
to the catacombs at Eleithias 
“But my remark,** resumed Mr, Buck- 
ingham, “had no reference to your age at 
the period of interment; (I am willing to 
grant, m fact, that you are still a young 
man), and my allusion was to the im- 


mensity of time during which, by youi 
own showing, you must have been done up 
in asphaltum ** 

“In what^** said the Count 
“In asphaltum,*’ peisistcd Mi B 
“Ah, yes, I have some faint notion of 
what you mean, it might be made to an- 
swei, no doubt, — but m my time we em- 
ployed scarcely any thing else than the 
Bichloride of Mercuiy ** 

“But what we axe especially at a loss to 
understand,** said Doctor Ponnonner, “is 
how it happens that, having been dead 
and buried m Egypt five thousand years 
ago, you are here to-day all alive and 
looking so delightfully well ** 

“Had I been, as you say, dead,” replied 
the Count, “it is more than probable that 
dead I should still be, for I percerve you 
are yet m the infancy of Galvanism, 7 and 
cannot accomplish with it what was a 
common thing among us m the old days 
But the fact is, I fell into catalepsy, and 
it was considered by my best friends that 
I was either dead or should be , they 
accordingly embalmed me at once — I pre- 
sume you are aware of the chief principle 
of the embalming process?** 

“Why, not altogether** 

“Ah, I perceive, — a deplorable condition 
of ignorance f Well, I cannot enter into 
details just now but it is necessary to 
explain that to embalm (properly speak- 
ing), m Egypt, was to airest indefinitely 
all the animal functions subjected to the 
process I use the word ‘animal* m its 
widest sense, as including the physical not 
more than the moral and vital being I 
repeat that the leading principle of em- 
balmment consisted, with us, m the im- 
mediately arresting, and holding m per- 
petual abeyance , all the animal functions 
subjected to the process To be brief, m 
whatever condition the individual was, at 
the period of embalmment, m that condi- 
tion he remained Now, as it is my good 

6 Probably a contemporary tailor 

7 Luigi or Aloisio Gal vain (1737-1798) 
was the founder of this science of electrical 
currents. 
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fox tune to be of the blood of the Scaia- 
baeus, I was embalmed alive , as you see me 
at present ” 

“The blood of the Scarabreus 1 ” ex- 
claimed Doctoi Ponnonner 
“Yes The Scarabaeus was the msigmwm , 
or the ‘arms,’ of a very distinguished and 
very rare patrician family To be ‘of the 
blood of the ScarabeBus/ is merely to be 
one of that family of which the Scarabasus 
is the msigmum I speak figuratively ” 

“But what has this to do with your 
being alive?” 

“Why, it is the general custom m Egypt 
to depuve a coipse, befoie embalmment, 
of its hovels and brains, the race of the 
Scarabsei alone did not coincide with the 
custom Had I not been a Scarabaeus, 
therefoie, I should have been without bow- 
els and biaxns, and without either it is 
inconvenient to live ” 

“I perceive that,” said Mr Buckingham, 
“and I piesume that all the entire mum- 
mies that come to hand are of the race 
of Scarabsei ” 

“Beyond doubt” 

“I thought,” said Mr Gliddon, very 
meekly, “that the Scaiabseus was one of 
the Egyptian gods ” 

“One of the Egyptian whatf* exclaimed 
the Mummy, starting to its feet 
“Gods 1 ” repeated the traveller 
“Mr Gliddon, I really am astonished to 
hear you talk m this style,” said the Count, 
resuming his chair “No nation upon the 
face of the eaith has ever acknowledged 
more than one god The Scarabaeus, the 
Ibis, etc , f were with us (as similar crea- 
tures have been with others) the symbols, 
or media, through which we offered wor- 
ship to the Creator too august to be more 
directly approached ” 

There was here a pause At length the 
colloquy was renewed by Doctor Ponnon- 
ner, 

“It is not improbable, then, from what 
you have explained,” said he, “that among 
the catacombs near the Nile there may 
exist other mummies of the Scarabasus 
lube, m a condition of vitality,” 


“There can be no question of it,” replied 
the Count, “all the Scarabsei embalmed 
accidentally while alive, are alive Even 
some of those purposely so embalmed, may 
have been overlooked by their executors, 
and still remain in the tomb ” 

“Will you be kind enough to explain,” 

I said, “what you mean by ‘purposely so 
embalmed’ f ’ 

“With great pleasure,” answered the 
Mummy, after surveying me leisurely 
thiough his eyeglass — for it was the first 
time I had ventured to address him a direct 
question 

“With great pleasure,” he said “The 
usual duration of man’s life, in my time, 
was about eight hundred jears Few men 
died, unless by most extraordinary acci- 
dent, before the age of six hundred, few 
lived longei than a decade of centuries, 
but eight were considered the natural term 
After the discovery of the embalming 
principle, as I have already described it 
to you, it occurred to our philosophers that 
a laudable curiosity might be gratified, and, 
at the same time, the interests of science 
much advanced, by living this natural 
term m instalments In the case of history, 
indeed, experience demonstrated that some- 
thing of this kind was indispensable An 
historian, for example, having attained 
the age of five hundred, would write a 
book with great labor and then get himself 
carefully embalmed, leaving instructions 
to Ins executors pro tern , that they should 
cause him to he revivified after the lapse 
of a certain period — say five or six hundred 
years Resuming existence at the expira- 
tion of this time, he would invariably find 
his great woik converted into a species of 
haphazard note-book — that is to say, into 
a kind of hteraiy aiena for the conflicting 
guesses, riddles, and personal squabbles of 
whole heids of exasperated commentators 
These guesses, etc , winch passed under the 
name of annotations, or emendations, were 
found so completely to have enveloped, 
distorted, and overwhelmed the text, that 
the author had to go about with a lantern 
to discover his own book When discovered, 
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it was never woith the trouble of the 
search Aftei rewriting it throughout, it 
was legal ded as the bounden duty of the 
lnstoiian to set himself to work immedi- 
ately m coirectmg, fiom Ins own pnvate 
knowledge and experience, the tiaditions 
of the day concerning the epoch at which 
he had oiigmally lived Now this pioeess 
ot lescnption and peisonal 1 ectihcation, 
puisued by vanous individual sages from 
time to time, had the effect of preventing 
our history from degenerating into absolute 
fable ” 

“I beg your pardon/’ said Doctor Pon- 
nonner at this point, laying his hand gently 
upon the arm of the Egyptian — “I beg 
youi pardon, sn, but may I presume to 
mteriupt you for one moment?” 

“By all means, sir/’ replied the Count, 
drawing up 

“I meiely wished to ask you a question,” 
said the Doctor “You mentioned the his- 
tonan’s personal coireetion of tiaditions 
lespeetmg his own epoch Pray, sir, upon 
an average, what propoition of these Kab- 
bala were usually found to be light?” 

‘ The Ivabbala, as you properly term 
them, sir, were genciallv disco veied to be 
precisely on a par with the facts recoxded 
m the un-re-wntten histones themselves, 
— that is to say, not one individual iota 01 
eithei was ever known, under any circum- 
stances, to be not totally and radically 
wrong ” 

“But since it is quite clear,” resumed the 
Doctor, “that at least five thousand years 
have elapsed since your entombment, I 
take it for granted that your histones at 
that penod, if not your traditions, wefe 
sufficiently explicit on that one topic of 
universal interest, the Creation, which took 
place, as I presume you are awaie, only 
about ten centuries before.” 

“Sir!” said the Count Allannstakeo 

The Doctor repeated his remarks, but 
it vtfas only after much additional explana- 
tion that th 6 foreignex could be made to 
comprehend them The latter at length 
said, hesitatingly 

“The ideas you have suggested are to me, 


I confess, utteily novel Dui mg my time I 
nevei knew any one to entertain so smgu- 
lai a fancy as that the univeise (or this 
world if you will have it so) ever had a 
beginning at all I lcmembci once, and 
once only, hearing something remotely 
hinted, by a man ot many speculations, 
concerning the origin of the human iace } 
and by this individual, the very woid 
Adam (01 Red Eaith), which you make use 
of, was employed He employed it, howevei, 
m a genencal sense, with lefeience to the 
spontaneous germination from lank soil 
(just as a thousand of the lower genera 
of creatmes are germinated), — the spon- 
taneous geimmation, I say, of five vast 
hordes of men, simultaneously upsp ringing 
m five distinct and neaily equal divisions 
of the globe ” 

Here, m geneial, the company shrugged 
then shoulders, and one 01 two of us 
touched our foreheads with a veiy signi- 
ficant an Mi Silk Buckingham, first glanc- 
ing slightly at the occiput and then at the 
sinciput of Allamistakeo, spoke as follows 

“The long duiaiion ot human life m 
youi time, together with the occasional 
practice of passing it, as you have ex- 
plained, m instalments, must have had, 
indeed, a strong tendency to the general 
development and conglomeration of knowl- 
edge I presume, therefore, that we are to 
attribute the marked mfenority of the old 
Egyptians in all paihculars of science, 
when compared with the moderns, and 
more especially with the Yankees, alto- 
gether to the superior solidity of the 
Egyptian skull ” * 

“I confess again,” replied the Count, 
with much suavitv , “that I am somewhat 
at a loss to comprehend you , pray, to what 
particulars of science do you allude?” 

Here our whole party, joining voices, 
detailed, at gieat length, the assumptions 
oi phrenology and the marvels of animal 
magnetism. 

Having heard us to an end, the Count 
proceeded to relate a tew anecdotes, which 
rendered it evident that prototypes of Gall 
and Spurzheim had flourished and faded 
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m Egjpt so long ago as to have been 
noaiU forgotten, and that the manoeuvres 
of Mesmei weie leally very contemptible 
tucks when put m (ollation with the posi- 
tive miracles ol tlu* Theban sava ns, who 
floated lice and a great many othei similar 
things 8 

I heie askecl the Count if his people 
weie able to calculate eclipses Ho smiled 
lather contemptuously, and said the\ weie 

This put me a little out, but I began to 
make othei mqumos in legard to lus as- 
tronomical knowledge, when a member of 
the company, who had never as yet opened 
his mouth, whispered in my eai, that for 
mfoimation on this head, I had better 
consult Ptolemy (whoovei Ptolemv is), as 
well as one Plutarch de facie lunce 9 

I then questioned the Muimm about 
bui ning-glasses and lenses, and, m general, 
about the manufacture of glass, but I had 
not made an end of my mqumes before the 
silent member again touched me quietly on 
the elbow, and begged me for God’s sake to 
take a peep at Diodorus Siculus 10 As for 
the Count, he merely asked me, m the 
wav of reply, if w r e moderns possessed 
any such miaoscopes as would enable us 
to c ut cameos m the style of the Egyptians 
While I was thinking how I should answer 
this question, little Doctor Ponnonnei com- 
mitted himself in a veiy extraordinary way 

“Look at oui alehlteeture ,,, he exclaimed, 
greatly to the indignation of both the 
travellers, who pinched him black and blue 
to no purpose 

“Look,” he cried with enthusiasm, “at the 
Bowling-Green Fountain m New Yoik 111 
or if this be too \ast a contemplation, re- 
gard for a moment the Capitol at Wash- 
ington, D C — and the good little medi- 
cal man went on to detail, very minutely, 
the proportions of the fabric to which he 
referred He explained that the portico 
alone was adorned with no less than four 
and twenty columns, five feet m diameter, 
and ten feet apart 

The Count said that he regretted not 
being able to remember, just at that mo- 
ment, the precise dimensions of any one 


of the principal buildings of the city of 
Aznae, whose foundations were laid m 
the night of Time, but the nuns of which 
were still standing, at the epoch of his 
entombment, m a vast plain of sand to the 
westwaid of Thebes He recollected, how- 
cvei, (talking of the poituos,) that one 
affixed to an mierioi pala< o m a kind of 
suburb called Camac, consisted of a hun- 
dred and foity-foui columns, thirty-seven 
feet m ciicumfeiencc, and tw en tv-five feet 
apart The appioaeh to this poitico, from 
the Nile, was thiough an avenue two miles 
long, composed of sphynxes, statues, and 
obelisks, twenty, sixty, and a hundred feet 
m height The palace itself (as well as he 
could remember) was, in one dnection, two 
miles long, and might have been altogether 
about seven m cncuit Its walls weie iichlv 
painted all over, within and without, with 
hieroglyphics He would not pietend to 
assert that even fifty or sixty of the Doc- 
tor’s Capitols might have been built within 
these walls, but he was by no means sure 
that two oi three hundred of them might 
not have been squeezed m with some trou- 
ble That palace at Camac was an insig- 
nificant little building after all He (the 
Count), however, could not conscientiously 
refuse to admit the ingenuity, magnificence, 
and superiority of the Fountam at the 
Bowling Gieen, as described by the Doctor 
Nothing like it, he was forced to allow, had 
ever been seen m Egypt or elsewheie 

I here asked the Count what he had to 
say to our railroads 

“Nothing, 1 ’ he replied, “m particular” 
They weie lather slight, rather lll-con- 

8 The Germans Franz Joseph Gall (1758- 
1828) and Johann Caspar Spuizheim (1776- 
1832), lus disciple, who were associates 
at the University of Vienna, were founders 
of tho pseudo-science of phrenology The 
German Franz Anton Mesmer (1733-1815) 
was the originator of mesmerism 

9 Concerning the condition of the moon 

10 Greek historian of the first century 

B C 

II The leferenee is to a fountam m a 
small park at the lower end of Broadway, 
New Yoik City, where the Dutch of New 
Amsterdam plaved at bowrls 
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ceived, and clumsily put together They 
could not he compaied, of course, with the 
vast, level, direct, iron-grooved causeways 
upon which the Egyptians conveyed entire 
temples and solid obelisks of a hundred 
and fifty feet m altitude 

I spoke of our gigantic mechanical 
forces 

He agieed that we knew something m 
that way, but inquired how I should have 
gone to work m getting up the imposts on 
the lintels of even the little palace of 
Carnac 

This question I concluded not to hear, 
and demanded if he had any idea of 
Artesian wells, but he simply laised his 
eyebrows , while Mr Gliddon winked at 
me very hard and said, m a low tone, that 
one had been recently discovered by the 
engmeeis employed to bore for water m 
the Gieat Oasis 

I then mentioned oui steel , but the 
foreigner elevated his nose, and asked me 
if our steel could have executed the sharp 
carved work seen on the obelisks, and 
which was wrought altogether by edge-tools 
of copper 

This disconcerted us so greatly that we 
thought it advisable to vary the attack to 
Metaphysics We sent for a copy of a 
book called the “Dial,” and read out of it 
a chapter or two about something which is 
not very cleai, but which the Bostonians 
call the Great Movement of Progress 

The Count merely said that Great Move- 
ments were awfully common things m his 
day, and as for Progress, it Avas at one 
tune qiute a nuisance, but it never pro- 
gressed 

We then spoke of the gieat beauty and 
importance of Demociacy, and were at 
much trouble m impressing the Count with 
a due sense of the advantages we enjoyed 
m living where there was suffrage ad libi- 
tum, and no king 

He listened with marked interest, and in 
fact seemed not a little amused When we 
had done, he said that, a great while ago, 
there had occurred something of a very 
similar sort. Thirteen Egyptian provinces 


deteimmed all at once to be free, and to 
set a magnificent example to the rest of 
mankind They assembled their wise men, 
and concocted the most ingenious consti- 
iution it is possible to conceive Por a 
while they managed lcmaikably Avell, on!} 
their habit of biaggmg was prodigious 
The thing ended, however, m the consolida- 
tion of the thirteen states, with some fifteen 
01 twenty others, in the most odious and 
msuppoi table despotism that was ever 
heaid of upon the face of the Eaith 

I asked what was the name of the usurp- 
ing tyrant 

As well as the Count could recollect, it 
was Mob 

Not knowing what to say to this, I 
raised my voice, and deplored the Egyp- 
tian ignorance of steam 

The Count looked at me with much as- 
tonishment, but made no answei The silent 
gentleman, however, gave me a violent 
nudge m the nbs with his elboAvs — told me 
I had sufficiently exposed myself for once 
— and demanded if I was leally such a fool 
as not to know that the modern steam- 
engine is derived from the invention of 
Hero, through Solomon de Caus 12 

We were now m imminent danger of 
being discomfited, but, as good luck would 
have it, Doctor Ponnonner, having rallied, 
returned to our rescue, and inquired if 
the people of Egypt would seriously pre- 
tend to rival the modems m the all-impor- 
tant particular of dress 

The Count, at this, glanced downward 
to the straps of his pantaloons, and then 
taking hold of the end of one of his coat- 
tails, held it ux> close to his eyes foi some 
minutes Letting it fall, at last, his mouth 
extended itself very giadually from ear 
to ear, but I do not remember that he said 
any thing m the way of leply 

12 Heron or Hero, of Alexandria, was 
a Greek mathematician and mechanician 
of the third century B C He invented a 
kind of steam engine, the principle of 
which was revived by the French engineer, 
Salomon de Caus (1576-1626) and otheis 
before its practical utilization by James 
Watt (1736-1819) by 1769. 
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Heieupon we leeoveied oui spirits, and 
the Doctor, approaching* the Mummy with 
great dignity, desned it to say candidly, 
upon its honor as a gentleman, if the 
Egyptians had comprehended, at any pe- 
riod, the manufaetuie of either Ponnon- 
ner’s lozenges or Brandreth’s pills 13 

We looked, with profound anxiety, foi 
an answer, — but m vam It was not forth- 
coming The Egyptian blushed and hung 
down his head Never was triumph more 
consummate, never was defeat borne with 
so ill a grace Indeed, I could not endure 
the spectacle of the poor Mummy’s mor- 
tification I reached my hat, bowed to him 
stiffly, and took leave 

Upon getting home I found it past four 
o’clock, and went immediately to bed It is 
now ten A m I have been up since seven, 
penning these memoranda for the benefit 
of my family and of mankind The foimer 
I shall behold no more My wife is a 
shrew The truth is, I am heaitily sick of 
this life and of the nineteenth century m 
general I am convinced that every tiling 
is going wrong Besides, I am anxious to 
know who will be President m 2045 As 
soon, therefore, as I shave and swallow a 
cup of coffee, I shall just step over to 
Ponnonner’s and get embalmed for a couple 
of hundred 3- ears 

From 

EUREKA 

[1848] 

IE THE propositions of this Discourse 
are tenable, the “state of progressive col- 
lapse” is precisely that state m which alone 
we are warranted 111 considering All 
Things, and, with due humility, let me 
here confess that, for my part, I am at a 
loss to conceive how any other understand- 
ing of the existing condition of affairs 
could ever have made its way into the 
human brain “The tendency to collapse,”' 
and “the attraction of gravitation are con- 
vertible phrases In using either, we speak 
of the reaction of the First Act Never was 
necessity less obvious than that of sup- 
posing Matter imbued with an ineradicable 


equality foimmg pait of its matenal na- 
ture — a quality, or mstmet, forever insep- 
arable from it, and by dint of which 
inalienable principle every atom is peipet- 
ually impelled to seek its fellow-atom 
Never was necessity less obvious than that 
of entertaining this unphilosophieal idea 
Going boldly behind the vulgai thought, 
we have to conceive, metaphysically, that 
the gravitating principle appertains to 
Matter tempotanly — only while diffused 
— only while existing as Many instead of 
as One — appertains to it by virtue of its 
state of irradiation alone — appertains, m 
a word, altogether to its condition, and not 
m the slightest degree to itself In this 
view, wdien the 11 radiation shall have re- 
turned into its source — when the reaction 
shall be completed — the giavitating prin- 
ciple will no longer exist And, in fact, 
astionomers, without at any time reaching 
the idea hcie suggested, seem to have been 
approximating it, 111 the assertion that “if 
there were but one body in the universe, it 
would be impossible to understand how 
the principle, Giavity, could obtain ” 
that is to say, fiom a consideration of 
Mattel as they find it, they leach a con- 
clusion at which I deductively arrive That 
so pregnant a suggestion as the one quoted 
should have been permitted to remain so 
long unfruitful, is, nevertheless, a mystery 
which I find it difficult to fathom 

It is perhaps, in 110 little degree, how- 
ever, our propensity for the continuous — 
for the analogical — m the present case 
more particularly for the symmetrical*™ 
which has been leading us astray And, m 
fact, the sense of the symmetrical is an 
mstmet which may be depended upon with 
an almost blindfold reliance It is the 
poetical essence of the Universe — of the 
Umveise, which, m the supremeness of 
its symmetry, is but the most subhme of 
poems Now symmetry and consistency axe 
convertible terms — thus Poetry and Truth 
are one A thing is consistent in the ratio 

13 Concocted by the English physician, 
Sir William Brandi eth, these pills were a 
popular nostiiun m Poe’s day 
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of its truth — true m the latio of its con- 
sistency A perfect consistency , I repeat, 
can be nothing but an absolute tmth We 
may take it foi granted, then, that Man 
cannot long 01 widely err, if he suffci 
himself to be guided by his poetical, winch 
I have maintained to be his truthful, m be- 
ing his symmetrical, instinct He must have 
a caie, howevei, lest, in pursuing too heed- 
lessly the superficial symmetry of forms 
and motions, he leave out of sight the 
leally essential symmetry of the principles 
which determine and conti ol them 

That the stellar bodies would finally be 
merged m one — that, at last, all would be 
diawn into the substance of one stupen- 
dous central orb already existing — is an 
idea winch, for some time past, seems, 
vaguely and indeterminately, to have held 
possession of the fancy of mankind It 
is an idea, m fact, which belongs to the 
class of the excessively obvious It springs, 
instantly, from a superficial observation of 
the cyclic and seemingly gyiatmg or vorti- 
cial movements of those individual portions 
of the Umveise which come most immedi- 
ately and most closely under our observa- 
tion There is not, perhaps, a human being, 
of oidinary education and of average re- 
flective capacity, to whom, at some period, 
the fancy m question has not occurred, as 
if spontaneously, or intuitively, and wear- 
ing all the character of a very profound 
and very original conception* This concep- 
tion, however, so commonly entertamed, 
has never, within my knowledge, arisen out 
of any abstract considerations Being, on 
the contrary , always suggested, as I say, by 
the vortieial movements about centres, a 
reason for it, also, — a cause for the in- 
gathering of all the orbs into one, imagined 
to be already existing, was naturally sought 
m the same direction — among these cyclic 
movements themselves 

Thus it happened that, on announcement 
of the gradual and perfectly regular de- 
crease observed m the orbit of Encke’s 
comet, 1 at every successive revolution about 
our Sun, astronomers were neaily unani- 
mous in the opinion that the cause in 


question was found — that a principle was 
discovered sufficient to account, physically, 
for that final, universal agglomeration 
which, I repeat, the analogical, symmetri- 
cal, 01 poetical instinct of man had pre- 
detei mined to understand as something 
moie than a simple hypothesis 

This cause — this sufficient reason for the 
final ingathering — was declaied to exist m 
an exceedingly laie but still material me- 
dium pervading space, winch medium, by 
retaidmg, m some degree, the progiess of 
the comet, perpetually weakened its tangen- 
tial foice, thus giving a predominance to 
the centripetal, winch, of course, drew the 
comet nearer and nearer at each revolution, 
and would eventually preciprtate it upon 
the Sun 

All tins was stnely logical — admitting 
the medium of ether, but this ether was 
assumed, most rllog ically, on the ground 
that no othei mode than the one spoken 
of could be discovered, of accounting for 
the observed deeiease m the orbit of the 
comet — as if from the fact that we could 
discover no other mode of accounting for 
it, it followed, m any respect, that no other 
mode of accounting for it existed It is 
clear that innumerable causes might oper- 
ate, m combination, to dimmish the orbit, 
without even a possibility of our ever 
becoming acquainted with one of them In 
the meantime, it has never been fairly 
shown, perhaps, why the retardation oc- 
casioned by the skirts of the Sun’s atmos- 
phere, tlnough which the comet passes at 
perihelion, is not enough to account for 
the phenomenon That Encke’s comet will 
be absorbed into the Sun, is probable, 
that all the comets of the system will be 
absorbed, is more than merely possible; 
but, m such case, the principle of absorp- 
tion must be referred to eccentricity of 
orbit — to the close approximation to the 
Sun, of the comets at their perihelia, and 
is a principle not affecting, m any degree, 


1 Johann Eranz Encke (1791-1865), Ger- 
man astiouomer; the comet named for 
lum lias a periodicity of 3 3 years. 
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the ponderous spheres, which are to be 
legal dec! as the tine material constituents 
of the Universe Touching corned m gen- 
eral, let me here suggest, m passing, that 
we cannot be far wiong m looking upon 
them as the lightning-flashes of the cos - 
7 aical Heaven 

The idea of letaidmg ether, and, through 
it, of a final agglomeiation of all things, 
seemed at one time, however, to be con- 
firmed by the observation of a positive 
decrease m the oibit of the solid moon 
By reference to eclipses recorded 2500 
years ago, it was found that the velocity of 
the satellite’s revolution then was consid- 
erably less than it is now , that on the 
hypothesis that its motion m its orbit is 
uniformly m aecoi dance with Kepler’s law, 2 
and vas aecuiatel} determined then — 2500 
years ago— it is now m advance of the 
position it should occupy, by nearly 9000 
miles The meiease of velocitj proved, of 
course, a diminution of orbit, and astron- 
omers were fast yielding to a belief m an 
ether, as the sole mode of accounting for 
the phenomenon, when Lagiange came to 
the rescue 3 He showed that, ow mg to the 
configurations of the spheioids, the shoiter 
axes of then ellipses aie subject to varia- 
tion m length, the longer axes being per- 
manent, and that this vauation is continu- 
ous and vibratory — so that every oibit is 
m a state of transition, either from circle 
to ellipse, or from ellipse to circle In the 
case of the moon, where the shorter axis 
is decreasing, the orbit is passing from 
circle to ellipse, and, consequently, is de- 
creasing too, but, after a long series of 
ages, the ultimate eccentricity will be at- 
tained, then the shorter axis will proceed 
to increase, until the orbit becomes a circle, 
when the process of shortening will again 
take place, — and so on foiever In the 
case of the Earth, the orbit is passing from 
ellipse to circle The facts thus demon- 
strated do away, of course, with all neces- 
sity for supposing an ether, and with all 
apprehension of the system’s instability— 
on the ether’s account. 

It will be remembered that I have my- 


self assumed what we may teim an ethei 
I lmve spoken of a subtle influence which 
we know to be ever m attendant e upon 
raattei, although becoming manifest only 
through mattei’s beteiogeneity To tins in- 
fluence — without dating to touch it at all 
m an> effoit at explaining its awful nature 
— I have lefened the vanous phoenomena 
of eleetneity, heat, light, magnetism, and 
more — of vitality, consciousness, and 
thought — in a word, of spirituality It will 
be seen, at once, then, that the ether thus 
conceived is radically distinct from the 
ethei of the astronomcis, inasmuch as 
theirs is matter and mme not 

With the idea of matenal ethei, seems, 
thus, to have departed altogether the 
thought of that universal agglomeration so 
long piedeteimmcd bv the poetical fancy 
of mankind — an agglomeration m which a 
sound Philosophy might have been war- 
ranted m putting faith, at least to a cer- 
tain extent, if foi no other reason than 
that by this poetical fancy it had been so 
predetermined But so fai as Astronomy 
—-so fax as meie Pin sics have yet spoken, 
the cycles of the Universe have no conceiv- 
able end Had an end been demonstrated, 
howevei, from so purely collateral a cause 
as an ether, Man’s instinct of the Divine 
capacity to adapt , would have rebelled 
against the demonstration We should have 
been forced to regard the Universe with 
some such sense of dissatisfaction as we 
experience m contemplating an unneces- 
anly complex work of human art Creation 
would have affected us as an imperfect 
plot in a romance, where the denouement 
is awkwaidly brought about by interposed 
incidents external and foreign to the main 
subject, instead of springing out of the 
bosom of the thesis — out of the heart of 
the ruling idea — instead of aiming as a 


2 Johannes Kepler (1571-1630), German 
astronomei, Poe refers to the first of 
Kepler’s three important laws of planetary 
motion— that the orbit of a planet is, with 
respect to the sun, an ellipse 

3 Count Joseph Louis Lagrange (1736- 
1813) French geometer and astronomer 
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lesult of the primary proposition — as m- 
sepaiable and inevitable part and parcel 
of the fundamental conception of the book 
What I mean by the symmetry of meie 
surface will now be moie clcailj under- 
stood It is simply by the blandishment of 
this symmetry that we ha\e been beguiled 
into the genei al idea of which Madler's 4 
hypothesis is but a part — the idea of the 
vorticial indrawing of the orbs Dismissing 
this nakedly physical conception, the sym- 
metry of punciple sees the end of all 
things metaphysically involved m the 
thought of a beginning, seeks and finds 
m this origin of all things the rudiment 
of this end, and perceives the impiety o± 
sujJposmg this end likely to be brought 
about less simply — less directly — less obvi- 
ously — less artistically — than through the 
reaction of the originating Act 
Recuriuig, then, to a previous sugges- 
tion, let us understand the systems — let ns 
understand each stai, with its attendant 
planets — as but a Titanic atom existing m 
space with precisely the same inclination 
foi Unity which characterized, m the be- 
ginning, the actual atoms after their irra- 
diation throughout the Universal spheie As 
these original atoms rushed towaids each 
other m generally straight lines, so let us 
conceive as at least generally rectilinear, 
the paths of the system-atoms towards 
their respective centres of aggregation — 
and in this direct drawing together of the 
systems into clusters, with a similar and 
simultaneous drawing together of the clus- 
ters themselves while undergoing consoli- 
dation, we have at length attained the great 
Now — the awful Present — the Existing 
Condition of the Universe 
Of the still more awful Future a not 
irrational analogy may guide us in fram- 
ing an hypothesis The equilibrium between 
the centripetal and centrifugal forces of 
each system, being necessarily destroyed 
upon attainment of a certain proximity to 
the nucleus of the elustei to which it be- 
longs, there must occur, at once, a chaotic 
or seemingly chaotic precipitation, of the 
moons upon the planets, of the planets 


upon the suns, and of the suns upon the 
nuclei, and the genei al lesult of this pre- 
cipitation must be the gathering of the 
mynad now-existmg stais of the firma- 
ment into an almost infinitely less number 
of almost infinitely superior spheres In 
being immeasuiably fewer, the worlds of 
that day will be immeasurably greater than 
our own Then, indeed, amid unfathomable 
abysses, will be glaring unimaginable sums 
But all this will be merely a climactic mag- 
nificence foreboding the gieat End Of this 
End the new genesis described, can be but a 
very paitial postponement While undergo- 
ing consolidation, the elustei s themselves, 
with a speed prodigiously accumulative, 
have been rushing towards then own gen- 
eral centre — and now, with a thousand-fold 
electric velocity, commensurate only with 
then material grandeur and with the spirit- 
ual passion of their appetite for oneness, 
the majestic remnants of the tribe of Stais 
flash, at length, into a common embrace 
The inevitable catastrophe is at hand 
But this catastrophe — what is it 1 ? We 
have seen accomplished the ingathering of 
the orbs Henceforward, arc we not to 
understand one material globe of globes 
as constituting and comprehending the 
Universe? Such a fancy would be alto- 
gether at war with every assumption and 
consideration of this Discourse 
I have already alluded to that absolute 
reciprocity of adaptation which is the idio- 
syncrasy of the divme Art — stamping it 
divine Up to this point of our reflections, 
we have been regarding the electrical in- 
fluence as a something by dint of whose 
repulsion alone Hatter is enabled to exist 
m that state of diffusion demanded for the 
fulfilment of its purposes* — so far, m a 
word, we have been considering the influ- 
ence m question as 01 darned for Hatter's 
sake to subserve the 'objects of matter 
With a perfectly legitimate reciprocity, 
we are now permitted to look at Hatter, as 
created solely for the sake of this influence 


* Johann Heinrich von MadLer (1794- 
1874), German astronomer. 
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— solely to sexve the objects of this spirit- 
ual Ether Through the aid— by the means 
— through the agency of Mattel, and by 
dint of its heterogeneity — is this Ether 
manifested — is Spmt individualized It is 
merely m the development of this Ether, 
through heterogeneity, that paiticular 
masses of Matter become animate— sensi- 
tive — and m the ratio of their heteroge- 
neity , — some reaching a degree of sensitive- 
ness involving what we call Thought, and 
thus attaining Conscious Intelligence 

In this view, we aie enabled to perceive 
Matter as a Means — not as an End Its 
purposes are thus seen to ha\e been com- 
prehended m its diffusion, and with the 
return into Unity these purposes cease 
The absolutely consolidated globe of globes 
would be objectless — therefore not for a 
moment could it continue to exist Matter, 
created for an end, would unquestionably, 
on fulfilment of that end, be Matter no 
longer Let us endeavor to understand 
that it would disappeai, and that God 
would remain all m all 

That eveiy work of Divine conception 
must coexist and eoexpire with its partic- 
ular design, seems to me especially ob- 
vious, and I make no doubt that, on pei- 
ceivmg the final globe of globes to be 
objectless, the majority of my readers will 
be satisfied with my “therefore it cannot 
continue to exist ” Neveitheless, as the 
startling thought of its instantaneous di&- 
appeaianee is one which the most powerful 
intellect cannot be expected readily to en- 
teitam on grounds so decidedly abstract, 
let us endeavor to look at the idea from 
some other and more ordinary pomt of 
new — 'let us see how thoroughly and beau- 
tifully it is corroborated m an a postenon 
consideration of Matter as we actually 
find it 

I have befoie said that “Attiac tion and 
Repulsion being undeniably the sole prop- 
erties by which Matter is manifested to 
Mind, we are justified m assuming that 
Matter exists only as Attraction and Re- 
pulsion — m other words that Attraction 
and Repulsion are Matter, there being no 


conceivable case in which we may not em- 
ploy the teim Matter and the teims At- 
traction’ and Repulsion’ taken together, 
as equivalent, and therefore convertible, 
expiessions of Logic ” 

Now the vei\ definition of Attraction 
implies particularity — the existence of 
paits, particles, or atoms, for we define it 
as the tendency of "each atom, &c, to 
e\ery other atom,” &e , according to a 
ceitam lav Of course where there are no 
parts — wheie there is absolute Unity — 
wheie the tendency to oneness is satisfied 
— there can be no Attraction — this has 
been fully shown, and all Philosophy ad- 
mits it When, on fulfilment of its pur- 
poses, then, Matter shall have returned 
into its original condition of One — a con- 
dition winch presupposes the expulsion of 
the separative ether, whose province and 
whose capacity aie limited to keeping the 
atoms apart until that gieat day when, 
tins ethei being no longer needed, the 
ovei whelming piessuie of the finally col- 
lective Attraction shall at length just suffi- 
ciently piedommatc and expel it — when, 
I say, Matter, finally, expelling the Ether, 
shall have returned into absolute Unity, — 
it will then (to speak paradoxically for the 
moment) be Matter without Attraction 
and without Repulsion — m other words, 
Matter without Matter — in other word^, 
again, Matter no moie In sinking into 
Unity, it will sink at once into that Noth- 
ingness which, to all Finite Perception, 
Unity must be — into that Material Nihility 
from which alone we can conceive it to 
have been evoked — to have been created 
by the Volition of God 
I repeat, then — Let us endeavor to com- 
prehend that the final globe of globes will 
instantaneously disappear, and that God 
will remain all m all 
But are we here to paused Not so On 
the Umveisal agglomeration and dissolu- 
tion, we can readily conceive that a new 
and perhaps totally different senes of 
conditions may ensue— another creation 
and irradiation, returning mto itself — an- 
other action and reaction of the Divine 
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Will Guiding our imaginations by tliat 
ommpievalent law of laws, tlie law of 
penodicitv, aio we not, indeed, more than 
justified m entei taming a belief — let us 
say, rather, m indulging a hope — that the 
piocesses we have heie ventuied to con- 
template will be renewed foiever, and foi- 
evei, and foievei , a novel Universe swell- 
ing into existence, and then subsiding into 
nothingness, at eveiy thiob of the Heait 
Divine? 

And now — this Heait Divine — what is 
it 9 It IS oui own 

Let not the merely seeming meverence 
of this idea Lighten oui souls fiom that 
cool exercise of consciousness — from that 
deep tranquillity of self-inspection — 
thiough winch alone we can hope to attain 
the piesence of this, the most sublime of 
tiutlis, and look it leisurely m the face 

The phenomena on which oui conclu- 
sions must at this point depend, are merely 
spmtual shadows, but not the less thor- 
oughly substantial 

We walk about, amid the destinies of 
our woi ld-existenee, encompassed by dim 
but evei present Memories of a Destiny 
more vast — very distant m the by-gone 
time, and infinitely awful 

We live out a Youth peculiarly haunted 
by such dreams, yet never mistaking them 
for dreams As Memones we know them 
Dunng our Youth the distinction is too 
dear to deceive us even foz a moment 

So long as this Youth endures, the feel- 
ing that we exist , is the most natural of all 
feelings We understand it thoroughly 
That there was a period at which we did 
not exist — or, that it might so have hap- 
pened that we never had existed at all — 
aie the considerations, indeed, which dur- 
ing this youth , we find difficulty m under- 
standing Why we should not exist, is, up 
to the epoch of our Manhood , of all queues 
the most unanswerable Existence — self- 
existence— existence from all Tune and to 
all Eternity — seems, up to the epoch of 
Manhood, a normal and unquestionable 
condition — -seems, because it is 

But now comes the period at which a 


conventional World-Reason awakens us 
from the tiutli of our dieam Doubt, Sur- 
puse and Incomprehensibility airive at 
flic same moment They say — “You live, 
and the time was when you lned not You 
have been created An Intelligence exists 
greatei than 3 oui own, and it is onl> 
through this Intelligence vou live at all” 
These things we struggle to comprehend 
and cannot — cannot , because these things, 
being untrue, are thus, of necessity, incom- 
prehensible 

No thinking being lives who, at some 
luminous point of his life of thought, has 
not felt himself lost amid the surges of 
futile effoits at undci standing or believing, 
that anything exists gieatet than his oivn 
soul The uttei impossibilit\ of any one’s 
soul feeling itself mfenoi to another, the 
intense, overwhelming dissatisfaction and 
rebellion at the thought — these, with the 
ommprevalent aspnations at perfection, 
are but the spiritual, coincident with the 
material, struggles towards the original 
Unity — arc, to my mind at least, a specie^ 
of proof fai sui passing what Man teims 
demonstration, that no one soul is inferior 
to another — -that nothing is, or can be, 
superior to any one soul — that each soul 
is, m part, its own God — its own Creator 
— in a word, that God — the material and 
spiritual God — now exists solely m the 
diffused Mattel and Spirit of the Universe , 
and that the regatlieimg of this diffused 
Matter and Spirit will be but the reconsti- 
tution of the purely Spiritual and Individ- 
ual God 

In this view, and in this view alone, we 
compiehend the riddles of Divine Injustice 
— or Inexorable Eate In this view alone 
the existence of Evil becomes intelligible, 
but m this view it becomes more — it be- 
comes endurable Our souls no longer rebel 
at a S0110W which we ourselves have im- 
posed upon ourselves, m furtherance of 
oqr own purposes — with a view— if even 
wRli a futile view — to the extension of 
our own Joy 

I have spoken of Memories that haunt 
us dunng our youth They sometimes pur- 
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sue us even m our Manhood — assume 
giadwilly less and less indefinite shapes — 
now and then speak to us with low voices, 
saying 

“There was an epoch in the Night of 
Time, when a still-existent Being existed 
— one of an absoh tely infinite number of 
similar Beings that peoiile the absolutely 
infinite domains of the absolutely infinite 
space It was not and is not m the power 
of this Being — any moic than it is m joui- 
own — to extend, by actual increase, the 
joy of Ins Existence, but just as it is m 
youi powei to expand or to concentrate 
^oui pleasures (the absolute amount of 
happiness remaining always the same) so 
did and does a similar capability appertain 
to this Divine Being, who thus passes his 
Eternity m perpetual vanation of Concen- 
trated Self and almost Infinite Self-Dif- 
lusion What you call The Univeise is but 
las present expansive existence He now 
feels his life Enough an infinity of im- 
perfect pleasures — the paitial and pain- 
mtertangled pleasuies of those inconceiv- 
ably numeious things which you designate 
infinite individualizations of Himself All 
these creatures — all — those which you term 
animate, as well as those to whom you 
deny life for no better reason than that 


you do not behold it m operation — all those 
aeatmos have, m a gicatei or less degioo, 
a capacity foi pleasiue and for pain — 
but the general sum of their sensations zs 
precisely that amount of Happiness which 
appellants by tight to the Divine Being 
when concentrated within Ihmself These 
creat m es aie all too, moic 01 less con- 
scious Intelligences, conscious, fiist, of a 
pi opoi identity , conscious, secondly, and 
b\ taint indeterminate glimpses, of an 
identitv with the Divine Being of whom we 
speak — of an identity with God Of the 
two classes of consciousness, fancy that the 
former will glow weakei, the latter 
stiongci, dining the long succession ot 
ages which must elapse before these myi- 
lads of individual Intelligences become 
blended— when the blight stars become 
blended — into One Think that the sense 
of individual identity will be gradually 
merged m the general consciousness — -that 
Man, foi example, ceasing impel eephbly 
to feel himself Man, will at length attain 
that awfully triumphant epoch when he 
shall recognise lus existence as that of 
Jehovah In the meantime beai in mind 
that all is Life — Life — Life withm Life — 
the less within the greater, and ail within 
the Spirit Divine ” 


1806 ~ William Gilmore Simms M wo 


S IMMS composed his own epitaph “Here lies one who, after a reasonably 
long life, distinguished chief] v by unceasing labors, left all his better works 
undone ” The words are not unjustified His w r as the career of a man of extraor- 
dinary energy and ability, handicapped by e\en more extraordinary external 
obstacles To some extent the adverse forces with which he contended have 
continued to operate since his death, with the result that not even yet is there 
general recognition of the quality and extent of his achievement 

When Simms was two years old his mother died His father served under 
Jackson m the Greek War and remained m what w r as then the West — Mississippi 
and Alabama — leaving the infant son to the care of his maternal grandmother 
Her stories of South Carolina history contributed to the boy’s creative develop- 
ment, as did a visit to his father on the frontier at the age of eighteen He 
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studied and practiced law at Charleston but turned eaily to literature and 
journalism, becoming one of the first Southerners to depend on his pen foi a 
livelihood and one of the most persistent m the attempt to establish a worthy 
literary magazine m the South He was compelled, howe\ei, to look to the 
North foi helpful liteiaii associations and the first significant publication of 
Ins woik At Hingham, Massachusetts, m 1832, he wiote a long romantic nar- 
rative poem called Atalanhs, a Story of the Sea, which, published m New York 
m that same year, was immediately successful It was followed by his first book 
of fiction, Martin Faber , the Story of a Cnmmal (1833), also a popular success 
Simms returned to Charleston, but not before he had become favorably known 
in literary circles m New York and had begun a friendship with Bryant which 
was to last for many years 

In Guy Rivers (1834) and The Yemassee (1835) Simms found the two 
fields, frontiei adventure and historical romance, m which he was to do his best 
work In 1836 he married the daughter of a wealthy South Carolina plantei, 
and established the pattern which his life was to follow for twenty -five years 
most of the year at “Woodlands, ” his father-in-law’s estate, with steady writing, 
a few months each winter at Charleston, fairly frequent trips to New York 
and New England 

His production during these years was amazingly jirofuse and varied, and 
strikingly uneven His historical romances of Revolutionary days m the South 
include The Partisan (1835), Woodcraft (1852), The Forayers (1855) and 
Euta/w (1856) Earlier history of the region was treated m The Yemassee, 
already mentioned, Vasconselos (1853), a story of DeSoto, and The Cassique of 
Riawah (1859) Among the “border romances” of frontier crime and adven- 
ture, m addition to Guy Rivers, are Richard Hurdis (1838), Beauchampe 
(1842) , and Charlemont (1856) He wrote plays and much poetry, edited a 
volume of Shakespeare , turned out popular biographies of Marion, Greene, and 
John Smith Yet he found time to befriend and help young Southern writers 
Again and again he returned to the attempt to establish a worthy Southern 
literary magazine Altogether he founded or edited ten periodicals, including 
The Magnolia (1842), The Southern and Western Monthly Magazine and 
Review (1845), and — most important — The Southern Quarterly Review (1849- 
55) For these and other magazines he wrote sketches, stories, political articles, 
and much literary criticism, including a particularly generous and discerning 
estimate of Cooper, whom he was often accused of imitating m his fiction 

But the South of those decades was an unrewarding field for literary 
endeavor It withheld from Simms even the social recognition that he craved 
In the North many of his books were well received, and he had warm literary 
fiiendships But as the Civil War approached and Simms inevitably became 
a literary protagonist of his own section, he lost his Northern audience m 
large part without corresponding gam m the South, 
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The war wrecked Ins life During the wax years his wife and two of his 
children died Sherman’s army binned “Woodlands” and with it every volume of 
Simms’ fine library He was a witness of the burning of Columbia Yet, facing 
the Eeconstruction, he found means and spirit to help othei Southern writcis 
even more unfortunate than himself “Somehow or other vou always mag- 
netize me on to a little strength,” the young poet Timrod, sick and staivmg, 
wrote to him m 1866 He set himself with full courage and characteristic 
industry to the task of rebuilding In 1869 he contracted for three romances 
to be written concurrently The burden was too great for even his extraor- 
dinary powers He died at sixty-four “Simms’ genius nevet had fait play'” 
Paul Hamilton Iiayne, his fellow-Southerner, declared “The man was greater 
than his woi ks ” 

Yet the works have lasting interest, the best of them offer positive pleasuie 
to the discerning reader of today, and m even the poorest — foi example, the 
sensational CJiarlemont — theic is felt repeatedly the play of an active and 
sensiuve mmd It is as easy to make fun of Simms as of Coopei There are 
the same stilted conversations, the same insipid women, the same clumsy ar- 
tifices of plot, and the same reliance on coincidence In treatment of the fiontiei 
Cooper was greatly superioi to Simms The “boidei lomanees” are cheap and 
lurid melodramas m companson to the Leathei stocking Tales It is m the field 
of historical romance that Simms’ positive qualities are most apparent In The 
Yemassee and The Cassique of Kiawuh he shows greater knowledge and under- 
standing of Indian life, and a far deepei sense of the tragic significance of the 
inevitable conflicts between red and white, than Cooper evei achieved His 
writing as a whole is more sensuous than Coopei ’s, ucher m concrete detail, 
especially of place , and m general his prose is more pliable and less monotonous 
In the Eevolutionary romances there are qualities of waimth and dignity, 
proceeding from Simms’ devoted enthusiasm tor the whole body of his material, 
rarely to be matched m the corresponding works of Cooper 

Finally, though many of Simms’ attempts to be funny aie as painful as 
most of Cooper’s, he did achieve the creation of one fine and memorable comic 
character, still one of the greatest m all American fiction Lieutenant Porgy 
doubtless owes much to Falstaff, and to Simms’ lifelong enthusiasm for Shake- 
speare But essentially he is indigenous, American and South Carolinian In his 
love of certain native foods and sports he is clearly a projection of Simms’ 
own tastes and habits m the best “Woodlands” days Porgy appears reeur- 
rmgly m several of the Revolutionary romances and is central m Woodcraft , 
He deserves, with his creator, a far larger place m the knowledge and enjoy- 
ment of American readers than they have ever held 

[W P Trent’s William Gilmore Simms (Boston, 1892) is still the stand- 
ard biography Alexander Cowie has a thorough critical introduction to The 
Yemassee (New York, 1937) m the American Fiction Series] 
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From 

THE PARTISAN 1 
[1835] 

PORGY 4.ND THE TERRAPINS 


WHEN on the edge of the thicket wheie 
the horses were kept, and which skirted a 
long dark pond, which was fed b> nu- 
merous sluices from the swamp, oui for- 
ester came lather unexpected! \ upon no 
Pss a person than Lieutenant Porgy 
What was the fat lieutenant doing m 
such a situation? What was the nature of 
ihat occupation which he pursued by the 
precious starlight, and when most honest 
men aie sleeping? DaMS could not divine 
the answer to Ins own questions It was 
enough that the lieutenant was greatly m 
his way Had Porg> been sleeping^ No 1 
He was bright enough when he found him- 
self disturbed But he had certainly been 
m a state of very profound revone when 
the unconscious footstep of Davis sounded 
m his ears Rifle m grasp, and douching 
low upon the bankside, looking out upon 
ihe dark watei which glittered m spots 
only beneath the stai light, the philosophic 
epicure was as watchful as a sentinel on 
duty, or a scout on tiait Davis could not 
say at first whether he lay flat upon the 
ground, or whether he was on his knees 
To suppose him to be crawling upon all 
fours, w ould be a supposition scarcely 
consistent with the dignity of his office and 
llie dimensions of his person Yet there 
was so much that was equivocal m his 
attitude, that all these eonjectiues severally 
lan through the head of the woodman He 
started up at the approach of Davis, 
disquieted by the intrusion, $et evidently 
desirous of avoiding all alaim His chal- 
lenge — “Who goes there?” though given m 
"very quick, was yet delivered m "very sub- 
dued accents Our woodman gave the an- 
swer, and the tones of Porgy’s voice under- 
went some eliange, but were still exceed- 
ingly soft and low They embodied a good- 
natured recognition. 


“Ah f Davis, my good fellow, you are 
just m time” 

“Fox what, lieutenant?” 

“Foi great seivico to me, to yoiaself, to 
the whole encampment But no noise, my 
good fellow Not a bieath — not a woid 
above your breath He is a fool who suf- 
fers his tongue to spoil his supper As 
quiet as possible, my boy ” 

“What’s to do, lieutenant?” was the 
whispered queiy of Davis, much wondering 
at the anxiety of the speakei, who seldom 
showed himself so, and who usually took 
events, without asking for the salt 01 
sauce to make them palatable 
“What do >ou see?” he continued, as the 
eyes of Porgy weie straining across the 
nnpei fectly lighted pond 
“See r — what do I see? Oh f Blessed Jupi- 
ter, god of men as little fishes, what do I 
not see 

And as he spoke, he motioned to Davis to 
sink down, crouch close, and cieep towards 
him Da\is, much bewildered, did as he 
was required, Poigy meanwhile sotto voce , 
continuing to dilate after his usual fashion 
of eloquence — a style, by the way, that was 
very apt to bewilder all his hearers Davis 
had never studied in the schools of euphu- 
ism , nor m am school, indeed, except that 
of the swamp He fancied he knew the 
philosophy of the swamp as well as any 
other man, and that Poigy should extract 
from it a souiee of knowledge hitherto 
concealed from him, was a subject of very 
great amazement He began, accordingly, 
to question the sanity of his superior, when 
he heaid him expatiate m the following 
language ’ 

“We live m a very pleasant world, 
Master John Dums Nature feeds us m 


1 “Our narratrve begins m South Caro- 
lina, during the* summer of 1780,” Simms 
explains m the first sentence of this novel 
“The arms of the British were at that time 
triumphant throughout the colony.” Porgy 
and the scout, Davis, were members of a 
guerilla or partisan band still maintaining 
resistance m swamps and forests The title 
for the selection has been supplied by the 
editors. 
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all oui senses, whenever we are willing 
and wise enough to partake You breathe, 
you see, vou smell, you taste, and you 
ought to be happy, Davis, why are you 
not happy?” 

"Well, I don’t know, lieutenant, I oniy 
know I ain’t happy, and I can’t be happy 
m this world, and I don’t expect to be ” 

“Oh* man of little faith It is because 
vou won’t use your senses, John Davis — 
jour eyes You ask me what I seel Blind 
mote, that thou art! Dost thou see noth- 
ing?” 

“I see you, lieutenant, and the dark 
pond and watei, and the big eypi esses, and 
the thick \ines and bushes, and just above, 
a little opening m the tiees that shows 
where the stars are peeping down I don’t 
see nothing else ” 

“And what were the stars made for, 
John Davis, but to show j t ou the way to 
other things? Look foi yourself now, and 
let me show you the pleasantest prospect, 
for a dark mght, that your eyes ever 
hungered over Stoop, I sa>, and follow 
mj finger There! See to the lagrnie just 
beyond that old cypress, see the dead tree 
half rolled rnto the water Look now, at 
the end of the fallen tree — there just where 
the stailight falls upon it, making a long 
streak rn the black water Do you see, man 
of little faith, and almost as little eye- 
sight 1 Do you not understand now, why it 
is that I rejoice, why m\ bowels yearn, 
and my soul exults? Look, and feast your 
eyes, Jack Davis, whom they call of Goose 
Creek, while you anticipate better feeding 
still hereafter But don’t you utter a word 
— not a breath, lest you disturb the comely 
creatures, the dainty delights, our quail 
and manna of the swamp — sent for our 
blessing and enjoyment by the bountiful 
Heaven, which sees that we are intensely 
deserving, and mortal hungry at the same 
time Hush* hush 1 not ft word 1 ” 

Here he stopt himself m the utterance 
of lus own raptures, which were growing 
rather more loud than prudence called for* 
The eye of Davis, meanwhile, had followed 
the guiding finger of the epicure, and the 


woodman nearlj laughed aloud But he 
dared not Poigj was evidently too seri- 
ously bent to permit of such irreveience 
The objects that so transposed the other, 
were such as had been familiar to the eyes 
of both from their earliest consciousness of 
light The little lag mi e, 01 bajou, on the 
edge of which the\ crouched, showed them, 
drowsing’ on the old and half-decayed tiee 
to which Porgj had duected his own and 
the gaze of Davis, three enormous terrapin-* 
of that doubtful brood which the vulgai 
m the southern countiy dcsenbe as the 
alhgatoi teiiapm — an uncouth monster, 
truhs, and with such well developed caudal 
extremities as seem to justify them m class- 
ing the animal m tins connexion The terra- 
pins lay basking, black and shining m the 
stailight, then heads thrust out, and hang- 
ing over the lagune, into winch the slight- 
est alarm of an unusual nature would 
prompt them to plunge incontinently Then 
glossj backs yet seemed to tnekle with the 
w r ater from which thej had ansen Their 
heads weie up and watchful, as if prepar- 
ing foi that facile descent into the native 
home, a region black as Avernus Porg;y 
continued — now m a whisper — 

“That’s a sight, John Davis, to lift a 
man from a sick-bed That’s a sight to 
make him whole and happv again Look 
how quietly they he, that farthest one — I 
would it were mgher — is a superb fellow, 
fat as butter, and sticking full of eggs 
There’s soup enough m the three for a 
regiment, and now, mv good fellow, if 
you will only be quiet, I will give you such 
a lesson of dexterity and stratagem as 
shall make you remember this mght as 
long as you live Theie never was a terra- 
pin trapper that could compare with me 
in my youth We shall see if my right 
hand hath lost its cunning. You shall sec 
me come upon them like an Indian I will 
oniy throw off this outer and most unnec- 
essary covering, and put on the eharactei 
of a social giunter Ah, the hog is a noble 
animal — what would we do without him? 
It’s almost a sm to mock him — but in mak- 
ing mock turtle, John Davis, the offence 
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is excusable a good dmnei, I say, will 
sanctify a dozen sms, and here goes for 
one " 

“But, lieutenant, them's alligator terra- 
pins " 

“Well *” 

“Well, nobody eats alligator terrapins" 
“Nobody's an ass, then, for his absti- 
nence, let me tell you, an alligator terra- 
pin is the very prince of terrapins " 

“Well, he's the biggest " 

“And the best f His meat is of the rarest 
delicacy, and with my dressing, and the 
cooking of my fellow, Tom, the dish is 
such as would tickle monstrously the palate 
of any pimee m Europe — -that is, of any 
prince horn to a gentlemanly taste, which 
is not to be said of many of the tribe, 
I grant you But, there's no time to be 
lost Hold my rifle, and witness my exer- 
tions " 

Here he forced the rifle into the hands 
of the Goose-Creek forester, and prepared 
for the proposed achievement, which we 
may venture to say, m this place, requires 
a degree of dexterity and painstaking 
which few can show, and which no one 
would attempt, not stimulated by tastes 
so exquisite and absorbing as those of our 
epicure 

Porgy's agility greatly behed his ap- 
pearance You have seen a heavy man move 
lightly, no doubt It requires a certain 
conformation to show this anomaly 
Porgy possessed tins conformation His 
coat was off m a jiffy His vest fol- 
lowed it, and he was soon stealing away, 
along the edge of the hammock, and m 
the direction of his victims Davis had 
become interested, almost to the utter 
foigetfulness of his own victim, Sergeant 
Hastings He watched our epicure, as, al- 
most without a sound, he pressed forward 
upon hands and knees, lus huge form, in 
this attitude, appearing m the dusky light 
very like the animal whose outei habits he 
was striving to assimilate 
The terrapins were a little uneasy, and 
Porgy found it necessary to pause occa- 
sionally and survey them in silence When 


they appeared quiet, he xenewed his prog- 
ress, as he drew neaier, he boldly grunted 
aloud, after the porcine habit, and with 
such excellence of imitation that, but for 
his knowledge of the truth, Davis himself 
might have been deceived Porgy knew the 
merit of his imitation, but he had some 
scruples at its exercise but for the want 
of fresh meat m camp, and the relish 
with winch he enjoyed his stew of terra- 
pins, he would have been loath to make an 
exhibition of his peculiar powers Even at 
this moment he had his i ejections on his 
own peiformance, which weie meant to 
be apologetic, though unheai d 

“The Hog," he mutteied as he went, 
“has one feature of the good aristocrat 
He goes where he pleases, and grumbles as 
he goes Still, I am not satisfied that it is 
proper for the gentleman to put on the 
hog, unless on occasion such as this The 
pleasures of a dinner are not to be lost for 
a grunt He must ciawl upon his bell;y 
who would feel his way to that of a 
terrapin " 

Thus fortifying himself with philosophy, 
he pressed forward to the great delight of 
Davis, who had become quite interested m 
the performance, and grunt after grunt 
testified to the marvellous authority which 
his appetite exercised over his industry 
The terrapins showed themselves intelli- 
gent Alas 1 the best of beasts may be taken 
m by man Porgy's grunts were a sad 
fraud upon the unsuspecting victims At 
the first sound, the largest of the three 
terrapins, having the greatest stake (Qu? 
steak) of all, betrayed a little uneasiness, 
and fairly wheeled himself round upon his 
post, prepared to plunge headlong with 
the approach of danger His uneasiness 
was naturally due to the importance of 
the wealth which had been intrusted to his 
keeping His bullet head, his snaky neck, 
were thrust out as far as possible from 
beneath the covers of his dwelling. Like an 
old soldier, he pricked his ears, and stood 
on the alert, but he was soon satisfied 
His eye took m the forms of his drowsy 
companions, and he saw no sign of danger 
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m tlie unbroken surface of the stagnant 
pond A second grunt from the supposed 
poiker reassured him He had lived, m 
intimate communion with hogs all his days 
The sow had made her wallow beside his 
wrnteis, and leaiecl hei biood foi a hundicd 
years along their margins He knew that 
there was no sort of dangei from such a 
presence, and he composed himself at his 
devotions, and piepared once more to re- 
kmt his half-unravelled slumbers 
“Beautiful creature, sleep on 1 ” mur- 
mured Porgy to himself, m tones and 
words as tender as made the burden of 
his seienade, m the days of his youth, to 
the dark-eyed damsels upon the waters of 
the Ashley and Savannah He made his 
w ay forward, noiselessly — the occasional 
grunt excepted — until he found himself 
fairly astride the very tree which his un- 
conscious victims were reposing on 
You have heard, no doubt, of that curi- 
ous sort of locomotion which, m the South 
and West, is happily styled “coom ng the 
log^' It is the necessity, where you have to 
cross the torrent on the unsteady footing 
of a spear, — 01 rathei, where you must 
needs cross on a very nairow and very 
shppeiy tree, which affords no safe foot- 
ing In plain terms, orn fat fnend squatted 
fairly upon the log, hands and knees, and 
slided along m a style which John Davis 
thought infinitely superior to anything he 
had seen Telling the story long afterwards, 
John always did the fullest justice to the 
wonderful merits of the lieutenant, m some 
such phrase as this — 

“Lord ! 'twas as slick going as down hill, 
with the w r heels greased up to the hub 
“Greased up to the hub 1 ” 

Poigy, you may be sure, was never suf- 
fered to hear of the villainous comparison 
The anxiety of Davis, at this point of 
the adventure, made him fidgety and rest- 
less It required strong resolution to keep 
quiet But, though himself anxious enough, 
the stake was too great to suffer our epi- 
cure to peril its loss by any undue precipi- 
tation He moved along at a snail's pace, 
and whenever the huge tree would vibrate 


beneath his piodigious weight, the cau- 
tious tiappei would pause m his journey, 
and send forth as good a giunt as evei 
echoed m Westphalian forests The poor 
tenapius were completely taken in by the 
imitation, and lay theie enjoying those 
insidious slumbers, which weie now to be 
their rum 

Nigliei and mglier came the enemy A 
tew feet only separated the paities, and, 
with an extended hand, Poigy could have 
easily turned over the one which was 
mghest But oui epicure was not to be con- 
tent with less than the best His eyes had 
singled out the most remote, because the 
largest of that sweet compam He had 
taken m at a glance its entile dimensions, 
and already, in his mmd, estimated, not 
only the quantity of rich reeking soup 
winch could be made out of it, but the 
veiy number of eggs which it contained 
Nothing short, therefore, of this particular 
prize would have satisfied him, and, thus 
extravagant m his desires, he scarcely 
deigned a glance to the others At length 
he sat sejuat almost alongside of the two — 
the third, as they la} close togethei, being 
almost m his grasp, he had actually put 
out his hands for its seizure, when the 
long neck of his victim was again thrust 
forth, and, with arms still extended, Porgy 
remained as quiet as a mouse But the 
moment the terrapin sheltered his bead 
within the shell, the hands of the captor 
closed upon him with a clutch from which 
there was no escaping One after another 
the victims were turned upon their backs, 
and, with a triumphant chuckle, the captor 
carried off his prey to the solid tussock, 

“I cannot talk to you for an hour, John 
Davis, my boy — not for an hour— 'here's 
food for thought m all that time Food for 
thought did I say r Ay, for how much 
thought I I am thoughtful The body craves 
food, indeed, only that the mmd may think, 
and half our earthly cares are for this 
material It is falsehood and folly to speak 
of eating as a mere animal necessity, the 
love of which is vulgarly designated an 
animal appetite. It is not so with me, The 
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iaste of the game is nothing to the pleas- 
uie of taking 1 it — nothing to the pleasure 
of preparing it m a mannei woithy of the 
material, and of those who are to enjoy it 
I am not selfish, I share with all, and, by 
the way, John Da\is, I feel very much 
like whipping the fellow who shows no 
capacity to appreciate I am a sort of 
Baimecide m that respect, though I sus- 
pect, John, you know nothing of the 
Barmecides ” 

“No, I never heaid tell of them” 

“So I suppose 1 Well, I won’t vex jou 
by talking of fine people not of your ac- 
quaintance Now, John, tell the truth, — 
did I not seem to you very peculiar, veiy 
remarkable, and strange — nay, something 
ridiculous, John, when you saw me crawl- 
ing aftei the teirapms?” 

“Well, to say tiuth, lieutenant, jou did 
seem lather udickilous ” 

“Ridiculous 1 do you say^ Well, perhaps 1 
I forgive >ou, Jack Davis, though there 
are times when to hint such a word to me, 
would insure you a broken head A man of 
my presence ridiculous 1 ” 

“Oh 1 I don’t mean no offence, lieuten- 
ant ” 

“To be sure not 1 Do I not know that! 
But, John, think of the soup that we shall 
get out of these terrapins Think of our 
half -starved encampment, and do you not 
see that the ait which traps for us such 
admuable food, rises into absolute sublim- 
ity^ Some hundreds of years fiom now, 
when our great-grandchildren think of the 
sort of life we led when we were fighting 
to secure them an inheritance, they will 
record this achievement of mine as woithy 
of Roman fame But you don’t know any- 
thing of the Romans, John ” 

“Rot a bit, lieutenant Is it a kind of 
terrapins?” 

“Yes, indeed! a kind of terrapins that 
crawled ovei the whole earth, and claimed 
it for their own,” 

“You don’t say so 1 ” 

“True, every syllable , but the breed’s 
died out, John, and such as are left hav’n’t 
marrow enough in ’em for a stew for a 


single squad But, John, it was not tho 
soup onb that I thought of when I tiapped 
these beauties Did you ever feel the 
pleasure, John, of chasing a fox?” 

“Yes, to be sure a thousand times It’s 
pume sport, I tell you ” 

“But you never ate the fox, John?” 

“No, indeed 1 the stinking cieatuie 1 ” 

“Well, even if I shouldn’t taste these 
teiiapms, the jileasure of their captuie is 
a feast I have exercised my skill, mj 
ingenuity — I feel that my light hand has 
not forgot its cunning That, John, is the 
sort of practice that proves the true nature 
of the man He is never so well satisfied 
as when he is contriving, inventing, schem- 
ing, planning, and showing how cunning 
he can be Wliethei it’s red-fox or red- 
coat, John, it’s a sort of happiness to 
chase, and tiap, and catch, run down and 
cut up ” 

“I leckon that’s true, lieutenant I feel 
pst so when I’m on a scout, or a hunt, or 
anything like it,” and John Davis was 
lemmded of his practice with lespect to 
Sergeant Hastings He began to be impa- 
tient of the long speeches of Porgy, but 
there was no getting him out of the way, 
except at Ins own pleasuio 

“Talking of cutting up, John, brings up 
the teiiapms to-monow You shall see 
what a suipnse I shall give the camp 
You shall see what a thing invention is 1 
How beautiful is art 1 Now I shall dress 
each of these beauties m a different style 
Steaks and soup you shall have, and 
enough to satisfy, m the old fashion. But 
I have some inventions — I thought of them 
as I neared the log, and when the cunning 
senses of that patriarch there almost found 
me out, a timely grunt silenced his doubt 
With that grunt came the idea of a new 
dish It was a revelation That terrapin, I 
said, shall ho compounded with the flesh 
of the porker that Joe Witsell brought 
into camp at noon. There shall be a hash 
that shall make your mouth to water Theie 
shall be such a union of the forces of hog 
and terrapin aa shall make them irresist- 
ible, and you will then learn the great 
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huth — great to us at short commons m 
the swamp — that alligator tenapm is a 
dish woithy to be set befoie a king ” 

John Davis looked dubiously, but said — 
“Yes, I reckon, lieutenant ” 

“You reckon 1 well, but whithei do you 
go?” he asked, as he saw the other lay 
down his nfle and piepaie to go 
“I’ve got to scout for two hours, out 
heie on the skairts of the swamp ” 

“Veiy good* But befoie vou go — have 
you a liandkerchief about you?” 

“A mighty old one, lieutenant 99 
“The veiy one foi my pui poses Mine is 
a new one, John, and meant for great oc- 
casions, when I am entertaining some of 
the big bugs m epaulettes Let me have it, 
— and — but — old fellow, won’t you help me 
home with my captives'?” 

“In couise, lieutenant, I’ll take ’em all 
for you ” And John soon had the monsters 
gathered up, and on his shoulders 
“You aie a good fellow, John, and must 
have youi share of the hash as well as 
•^tew Be sure, John, that ynu don’t absent 
yourself to-moirow 1 wouldn’t have you 
miss the mess for the world There’s too 
much at stake, so remember A day lost 
to a good stomach is a senous grievance 
You not only cannot recall it, but it affects 
your health the day after Don’t mem any 
such peril ” 

And thus talking, Porgy led the way 7 , and 
the tw r o paities disappeared together, tak- 
ing the baekw ard route to the camp 


From 

WOODCEAFT 1 

[1852] 

Porgy Philosophizes 

THE MOMENT we choose for reintroduc- 
ing Captain Porgy, and his late lieutenant 
to our readeis, is one which is usually 
found to fulfil all the conditions of hap- 
piness to the oidinary mortal They have 
dined Crouched at ease, under the shadows 
of an enormous oak, thev have feasted 


upon the simple fare provided by the hands 
of their excellent cook, and have done the 
amplest justice to the thm slices of broiled 
ham, “done to a turn,” and the brown hoe- 
cake, m the pi o pei composition of which, 
Tom laid established m camp the most 
enviable leputahon These constituted the 
sum total ot then commissariat The suffi- 
cient potations of oily old Jamaica had 
followed, and with a sense of plivsical sat- 
isfaction which greatly brightened the pros- 
pect, Captain Porgy 7 leaned back agamst 
the shaft of the tiee, and closed his eyes 
m or dei justlv to enjoy it 

That conrplaeent sort of x every which 
usually occupies cverv mind, aftei the 
noon-day appetite has been subdued and 
satisfied, had already seized upon our eoi- 
pulent captain Under its piesent influ- 
ences, the state of his affairs began to look 
less gloomy The ciicumstanees which 
moie particularly pressed upon Ins thoughts 
at this junctuie — the loss of his late em- 
ployment, the involvement of his estates, 
the supposed abduction of ail his negioes, 
the danger which tin eaten ed at the hands 
of certain creditors — shaiks, m shoals, ly- 
ing m wait., like tigers of the land, seeking 
what they may dev oux —-these crowding 
and dismal figures upon his landscape 
whieli, before he dmed, had rendered Ins 
thoughts a very jungle, worse than Indian, 
of lions, tigers, and snakes of mammoth 
dimensions — with the consummation of the 
noon-day meal, retreated fiom befoie his 
path, disarmed of most of their terrors, and, 
though still lurking and still hostile, look- 
ing so little capable of doing mischief, 
that our captain began to wonder at his 
own feebleness of soul which had, but a 
little while before, so greatly alarmed him 
on their account 

A mild and soothing languor of mood, 
as if by magK, changed and modified all 


x This novel was fust published as The 
Sumd mid the DistaJJ The title of the 
selection lias been supplied by the editors 
Poigv and his companion have reuuitlv 
returned from the successful conclusion of 
then campaign. 
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the figures m his landscape and Nature, 
having gained time — which is the best 
capital, after all, as well m moials as m 
war — it was surprising how grateful and 
agieeable became the philosophy which she 
had taught our captain He actually — to 
the amusement of Lance Frampton, who 
had tried m vam to soothe his melancholy 
mood as they lode togethei befoie dinner 
— began to chuckle aloud, yet unconscious- 
ly, during his revery, and finally afforded 
to his young lieutenant an oppoitumty to 
twit him, good humoiedly, upon his sudden 
change of humor, by snapping his fingers 
m the air, as if at the flight of some enemy, 
whom he had successfully combated 

“Well, I say, captain, you don’t seem 
quite so sick of life as you said you were 
before dinner I reckon you won’t be shoot- 
ing yourself, as you threatened, only a 
little while ago ” 

“Well, boy, what then? Is life less loath- 
some because one learns to laugh at it as 
well as hate it?” 

“But you don’t hate it, captain — not 
now ” 

“No, and for a good reason — because I 
no longer fear it I see the worst of it I 
see all that it can do, and all that it can 
deny, and I feel, let it do its worst, that 
I’m the man for it ” 

“And what’s made you so much stronger 
now to bear, captain, than you were onh 
an hour agone?” asked the youth, with an 
insinuating ehnckle 

“Pinner, you dog, I suppose — dinner 
and dnnk Is that what you mean 13 Well — 
I grant you We are creatures of two lives, 
two principles, neither of winch have per- 
fect play at any time m the case of a man 
not absolutely a fanatic or a brute The 
animal restrains the moral man, the moral 
man checks the animal There are moments 
when one obtains the ascendency ovei the 
other, and our moods acknowledge this 
ascendency Before dmnei, my animal man 
was vexed and wolfish It rendered me 
savage and sour I could not think justly 
I could not properly weigh and determine 
upon the value of the facts m my own 


condition I exaggerated all the ills of 
f 01 tune, all the evils before me, my pov- 
erty, my incapacity , and the ferocious 
greed of my ci editors My soul was at the 
mercy of my stomach But, the wolf paci- 
fied, my mind acquired freedom The wild 
beast sank back into Ins jungle, and the 
man once more walked eiect, having no 
fear Philosophy, my boy, appears once 
inoie to comfoit me, and the landscape 
glows bught and beautiful befoie my eve- 
ning sun ” 

“Well, all’s light then, captain, until you 
get hungry again ” 

“Poh, poll 1 boy — sufficient foi the day is 
the evil thereof God will provide Vex 
me not with what to-morrow may bung 
forth, 01 refuse to bring forth To-day is 
secure That is enough, and the philosophy 
which to-day has brought, will, no doubt, 
reconcile me to-morrow Hear you, Lance? 
It is the fiist policy m a time of difficulty 
oi danger, always to know the worst — - 
never to hide the truth from yourself — 
never to persuade youiself that the evil 
is umeal, and that things are better than 
they really axe When you know the 
worst, you know exactly what is to be 
done, and what is to be endured In time 
of war, with the enemy before you and 
around you, you are required to see his 
whole strength, give him full ciedit foi 
what he can do, and ought to do, and 
determine, accordingly, whether it be your 
policy to fight, oi fly, or submit — whether 
you can fly — what will be your treatment 
if you yield, and what is the reasonable 
chance of safety or victory, if you resolve 
to fight In time of peace the necessity is 
the same, Peace is only a name for civil 
war Life itself is civil warj and our 
enemies are more or less strong and nu- 
merous, according to circumstances One 
of the greatest misfortunes of men, and 
it has been mine until this hour, consists 
in the great reluctance of the mind to 
contemplate and review, calmly, the diffi- 
culties which surround us — to look our 
dangers m the face, see how they lie, 
where they threaten, and how we may 
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contend against them We are all quite too 
apt to lefuse to look at our troubles, and 
piefer that they should leap on us at a 
bound, lathei than disquiet ourselves, m 
advance ot the conflict, by contemplating 
the dangers with which we think it im- 
possible to contend I have just succeeded 
in overcoming this leluetanee I have ai- 
ia;yed before my mind’s e>e all annoy- 
ances, and the consequence is that I snap 
my fingeis at them As old Jciry Saniord 
used to cry out when he was m a fight, 
‘Hurrah for nothing p Jerry was a true phi- 
losopher His motto shall be mine Hurrah 
for nothing seems to me to embody the full 
amount of most men’s matter foi lejoicmg ” 
“Well now, captain, it’s a fine philos- 
ophy, I reckon, that’ll bring a man to such 
a sort of feeling But, if I may take the 
libei tj, I’d just like to know, how such a 
philosophy can put a stop to the trouble, 
make the enemy quit the field, drrve the 
ci editors off the plantation, and fill the 
corn-crib when it’s empty ^ I ask these 
questions with ;your permission, captain, 
seeing as how you’ve been good enough to 
talk to me upon your affairs, and your 
debts, and the troubles fiom the sheriff 
that >ou’re so much afraid of” 

“Afiaid of the shenff, boy f Who dares 
to say that of me 1 Never was I afiaid of 

a sheriff m my life D n him f Let him 

come I have the heait, or I’m no white 
man, to take the whole posse co?mtatus 
by the snout ” 

“Posse comitatus 1 Oh, I leekon you 
mean the deputies?” 

“Ay, ay — the host of deputies — a legion 
of deputies if you will, from the Pee Dee 
to the Savannah But you ha\ en’t caught 
my ideas, Lance 1 must try and be more 
intelligible,” 

“I thank you, captain” 

“You know, Lance, as well as anybody 
else, that I’ve been a d — — d fool in my 
time.” 

"Yes, captam, to be sure” 

Porgy’s self-esteem was not pleased with 
so ready a concession 
"Well, boy, I don’t mean exactly that 


How the devil do you know anything of 
my folly?” 

“Oh, I can guess, sir” 

“Can you, indeed with a sardonic gnu 
“You aio too knowing by half, sir — pie- 
sunung to know, for one so young as youi- 

self 1 mean, boy, that I’ve done a d d 

sight too many foolish things This don’t 
make a man utterly a fool ” 

“No, captain ” 

“Unless he continues to do foolish things, 
maik you ” 

“Yes, captain, 1 see ” 

“Most men, the wisest, do foolish things 
I don’t know, indeed, but that wisdom 
itself lequires to go thiough a certain pro- 
bation oi tolly, in older to acquire the 
degree of knowledge, which shall teach 
what folly is — what shape it takes, and how 
it will affect us I suppose that it was in 
obedience to this law of nature, that nry 
follies weie performed But my error was 
that I continued my piobation quite too 
long I was ambitious, you see, of the 
highest sort of wisdom I made too many 
experiments m folly, and found them too 
pleasant to abandon them m season The 
consequence was, that I began to grow 
wise only as I forfeited the means for 
further experiment My wisdom had its 
birth in my poverty, and as it was through 
my follies that I became poor, I suppose, 
logically, I am bound to say that I was 
wise because I had been so great a fool 
Do you comprehend me^” 

“A httle, captain, I think I see” 

“You will understand me better as I go 
on I wasted money — a great deal — ran Into 
debt — sold negroes — moitgaged others — and 
when I joined the brigade, my plantation 
was mortgaged also— I can’t tell you for 
how much But, even if the British and 
tones had not stolen all the rest of my 
negroes, the sale of the whole of them 
would sear cel j have paid the debt then, 
and there’s some six years’ interest since 
A very interesting condition of affairs, 
you will admit, for my contemplation now ” 
“Very, sir ” 

“Now, to look fully these affairs m the 
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face leqmres no small degree of courage 
I confess, until I had finished dinner to- 
day, I was scarcely the man for it But 
that last draught of that blessed and 
blessing old Jamaica-— did Millhouse and 
Tom get a good sup of it?” 

“Pietty good, captain ” 

“They requne good measuie, both* Well 
Lance, boy, that last sup of the Jamaica 
seemed to warm up my courage, and I 
lesolufcely called up the whole case, didn't 
suppiess any of the facts, looked at all 
Ihe debts, difficulties, duns, and dangers, 
and said to m\ self, C A fig for 'em all ’ Let 
ihe lands go, and the negroes go, and still 
— Pm a man* — a man*” 

“That’s the wav, captain,” responded the 
youth, with enthusiasm, seizing the ex- 
tended hand of Ins superior, and piessing 
it with a real affection 
“It was lust when I had come to this 
conclusion, Lame, that I snapt me fingers 
I couldn’t help it It was the spontaneous 
sign of my exultation, and as I did so, 

I thought I saw the d d mealy face, 

bleai eyes, hook nose, and utterly rascally 
whole, of my creditor M’Kewn, back out 
from before me, and take to the woods at 
a full run Along with him went the slienff 
and the whole swarm of deputies, all of 
whom have been dodging about me the 

whole morning, shaking their d d writs, 

ca sa’s, fi fa’s , 2 and a thousand other 
offensive sheets of penal parchment m my 
face I discomfited the wi etches bv that 
same snap of the fingers , and the adoption 
of old Jerry Sanford’s cry of battle — 
'hurrah for nothing*’ has made me able to 
hack poverty and the sheriff into the 
woods f ” 

From 

“VIEWS AND REVIEWS IN 
AMERICAN LITERATURE 
[1845] 

Jakes Eejstimore Cooper 
The Spy 

THE SUCCESS of the “Spy” was very 
great, and it at once gave Mr Cooper 


reputation m Europe It may be said to 
have occasioned a greater sensation m 
Euiope than at home, — and there were 
good reasons for this At that period 
America had no liteiatuie Just befoie this 
time, or about this time, it was the fa- 
vorite sarcasm of the British Reviewers 
that such a thing as an Amenean book 
was never read Mr Irving, it is true, was 
wilting Ins sweet and delicate essays, but 
he was not accounted m England an 
American writer, and he himself, — no 
doubt with a sufficient policy — his own 
fortunes alone being the sublet of con- 
sideration — took no pams to assert his 
paternity 1 The publication of the “Spy” 
may be assumed to have been the fiist 
practical reply to sarcasm, which, since 
that day, has found its ample refutation 
It was immediately republished m Eng- 
land, and soon after, we believe, found its 
way into half the languages of Europe Its 
farther and more important effect was 
upon the intellect of oiu own country It 
at once opened the eyes of our people to 
then own resources It was something of 
a wonder, to oui selves, that we should be 
able— (strange, self-destroying humility m 
a people springing directly fiom the 
Anglo-Norman stock) — to produce a writer 
who should so suddenly, and m his very 
first work (“Precaution” was not known 
and scarcely named m that day) nse to 
such an eminence — equalling most, excel- 
ling most, and second to but one, of the 
great historical lomance writers of Britain 
This itself was an important achievement 
— a step gamed, without which, no other 
step could possibly have been taken It 
need scarcely be said, that the efforts of a 
nation at performance, — particularly m 
letters aud the arts,— must first be pre- 


2 “Ca ” and “fi ” are customary abbre- 
viations of legal terms, “ca ” for case and 
“fi” foi fiat oi ox dei 

1 Irving’s essay, “English Writers on 
America,” published m the Sketch Book 
and included among the selections from 
Irving elsewhere in this volume, shows that 
this t barge was unjust 
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ceded by a certain consciousness of the 
necessary lesourees This consciousness, m 
the case of America, was wanting Oui 
colonial i elation to Great Bntam had 
filled us with a feeling of intellectual de- 
pendence, of which oui success m shaking 
off her political dominion had m no respect 
iclicved us V e had not then, and, indeed, 
have not entirely to this dav, armed at 
am just idea of the inevitable connexion 
between any ability to maintain ourselves 
in aits as well as m aims — the abilitv m 
both cases aiismg only fiom oui intellec- 
tual xesouices, and a manly reliance upon 
the just oiigm of national stiengfh, — Self- 
dependent e f To Mr Cooper the merit is 
due, of having fiist awakened us to tins 
self-ieference, — to this consciousness of 
mental resources, of winch our provincial- 
ism dealt, not 011I3 111 constant doubts, but 
in constant denials The fiist step is half 
the march, as m ordinary cases, the fiist 
blow is hall the battle With what rapidity 
after that did the Amencan press operate 
How main new wnteis rose up suddenly, 
the moment that their neighbours had made 
the discover that there were such writers 
—that such writers should be Every form 
of fiction, the legend, tale, no\el and ro- 
mance — the poem, nairative and diamatie 
— were poured out with a prolific abun- 
dance, which proved the possession, not 
only of large resources of thought, but of 
fancy, and of an imagination equal to 
every department of creative fiction It 
will not matter to show that a great deal 
of this was ciude, faulty, undigested — 
contracted and narrow m design, and spas- 
modic 111 execution The demand of the 
country called for no more The wonder 
was that, so suddenly, and at such short 
notice, such resources could be found as 
had not before been imagined The sudden 
nse and progress of German literature 
neems to have been equally surprising and 
sudden — equally the result of a national 
impulse, newly moved in a novel and un- 
expected direction The wonderful bnth 
and progress of Amencan letters in the 
last twenh years — and in every depart- 


ment of thought, art and science, so fai 
from discouraging, because of its imper- 
fections, holds forth the most signal en- 
couiagement to mdustiv and hope — show- 
ing most clearly, that the deficiency was 
not 111 the lcsouree but m the demand, not 
m the inferior qualit\, 01 limited quantity, 
but in the uttei mditteieuce of oui people 
to the possession of the material 

The Pilot and Leatherstocking 

THE VERY isolation to which, m the 
most successful of Ins stones, Mr Coojiei 
subjects his favourite peisonages, is, alone, 
a proof of his strength and genius While 
the ordinary writer, the man of mere 
talent, is compelled to look aiound him 
among masses foi his material, he contents 
himself with one man, and flings him upon 
the wilderness The pictuie then, which 
follows, must be one of intense individual- 
ity Out of this one man's nature, his 
moods and fortunes, he spins his story 
The agenues and dependencies are few 
With the self-reliance which is only found 
111 true genius, he goes forward into the 
wilderness, whether of land or ocean, and 
the vicissitudes of either legion, acting 
upon the natural resources of one man’s 
mind, furnish the whole material of his 
work-shop This mode of performance is 
highly diamatie, and thus it is that his 
scout, Ins tiappei, his hunter, his pilot, 
all live to oui eyes and thoughts, the 
perfect ideals of moral individuality For 
this we admire them — love them we do not 
— they are objects not made to love— they 
do not appeal to our affections so much 
as to oiu mmds We admire their progress 
through sea and forest — their strange in- 
genuity, the skill with which they provide 
against human and savage enemies, against 
cold and hunger, with the same sort of ad- 
miration which we feel at watching any 
novel piogxess m arts or arms— a noble 
ship darting like a bird over the deep, un- 
sbrv enng, though the storm threatens to 
shiver every thing else around it— a splen- 
did piece of machinery which works to the 
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most consummate ends by a modus oper~ 
and% } which we yet fail to detect — any curi- 
ous and complex invention which dazzles 
our eyes, confounds our judgment, and 
mocks the search winch would discovei its 
secret pimeiples Take, for example, the 
character of the “Pilot , ” m the rapid and 
exciting stor> of that name Here is a re- 
markable instance of the sort of interest 
which Mi Cooper's writings are elnefi} cal- 
culated to inspire Marble could not be more 
inflexible than this cold, immovable pulse- 
less personage He says nothing, shows 
nothing, promises nothing Yet we are in- 
terested m his very first appearance Why 
and how 1 ? Naturally enough by the anxiety 
with wdneh he is sought and looked for, — 
by the fact that he pi onuses nothing, yet 
goes to work, without a word, in a maimer 
that promises every thing We feel, at a 
glance, that if any mortal man can save 
the ship, he is the man Why is this? 
Simply because he goes to woik, without 
a word, as if it was in him to do so, — 
as if a calm consciousness of power was 
his possession, as if he knew just wheie 
to lay his hands, and m what direction to 
expend his stiength He shows the capacity 
for tooth, and tins constitutes the soit of 
manhood upon which all men rely m 
moments of doubt or danger Yet he gives 
you no process of reasoning — he has no 
word save that winch commands obedience, 
— he neither storms, imploies, nor thieatens 
— he has no books, — he deals m no decla- 
mation He is the ideal of an abstract but 
innate power, which we acknowledge and 
perhaps fear, but cannot fathom All is 
hidden within himself, and, except when at 
work, he is nothing — he might as well be 
stone Yet, aiound him, —such a man — a 
wonderful interest gathers like a halo- 
bright and inscrutable, — which fills us with 
equal curiosity and reveience With him, 
a man of whom we know nothing, — whom 
we see now for the first time,’ — whom we 
may never see again,— whom we cannot 
love— whom we should never seek, and 
with his ship, — timbers, tackle, ropes, spars 
and cordage,— a frail fabric, such as goes 


to and fro along our shoies, in our dail} 
sight, without awakening a single thought 
01 feeling, — with ship and man we grow 
fascinated beyond all measuie of oidmaiy 
attraction In Ins hands the ship becomes 
a being, instinct with life, beauty, senti- 
ment — m dangei, and to be saved, — and 
our interest m her fate, glows from oui 
anxiety to behold the issue, in which hu- 
man skill, couiage and mgenuit}, are to 
contend with storm and sea, rocks and 
tempest — as it weie, man against omnipo- 
tence Oui intei est spnngs from our cun- 
osity rather than Horn our affections We 
do not care a stiaw foi the inmates of the 
vessel They are veiy ordinary persons, 
that one man excepted — and he will not 
suffer us to lo\e lnm But manhood , true 
manhood, is a sight, always, of wondious 
beauty and magnificence The courage that 
looks steadily on the danger, howevei teiri- 
ble, the eomposuie that never swerves 
from its centie undei the piessure of un- 
expected misfoitune, the knowledge that 
can properly apply its strength, and the 
adroitness and energ}, which, feeling the 
force of a manly will, flies to then task, 
m instant and heaity obedience, these 
form a picture of singular beauty, and 
must always rivet the admuation of the 
spectator We regaid Mr Cooper's “Pilot” 
— -breasting the storm, tried by, and finally 
baffling all its poweis, as the Prometheus 
m action — inflexible, ready to endure, — 
isolated, but still human m a fond loyalty 
to all the gieat hopes and interests of 
humanity 

Hawkeye, the land sailor of Mr Cooper, 
is, with certain suitable modifications, the 
same personage We see and admiie, in 
him, the qualities of hardihood and endui- 
ance, coolness, leadmess of resource, keen, 
cleai sighted observation, just zeflection, 
and a sincere, direct, honest heart He m 
moie human than the other, since, natu- 
rally of gentler temperament, the life- 
conflict has not left upon his mind so many 
tiaees of its volcanic fires. He has had 
more patience, been more easily persuaded , 
has endured with less struggle if not moie 
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loititude, and, m Ins greater pliancy, has 
reaped the gi eater foice of the tempest 
But he is, m all substantial respects, the 
same personage, and mspnes us with like 
ieelings In the houi of dangei, — at mid- 
night, — m the gieen camp of the hunter, — 
li enabling women, timid men, and weeping 
children, grouped togetliei m doubt, — all 
eyes turn to him, as, on the soa, m stoim, 
all eyes addiess themselves to the “Pilot ” 
If any one can save them he is the man 
Meanwhile, the shouts of savages aie heard 
on cveiy side, — the feaiful whoop of 
slaughter, — as, on the sea, the wind howls 
through the ship’s eoidage, and the stoim 
shrieks a requiem, m anticipation of ulti- 
mate tnumph, around the shiveimg in- 
mates It is only upon true manhood that 
man can rely, and these are genuine men 
—not blocks, not featlieis — neither dull, 
nor light of brain, — neitliei the stubbornly 
stupid, nor the frothily shallow Now, as 
nothing m nature is more noble than a 
noble-minded, whole-souled man, — howevei 
ignorant, however poor, however deficient 
m imposing costume or imposing peison, — 
so nothing, m nature, is better calculated 
to win the homage and command the obedi- 
ence of men, than the presence of such a 
person m their moments of doubt and 
danger It is inevitable, most usually, that 
such a man will save them, if they aie to 
be saved bj human agency To Mr Cooper 
we owe several specimens of this sort of 
moral manhood It does not qualify 
our obligation to him, that they have 
their little defects, — that he has sometimes 
failed to hit the true line that divides the 
simplicity of nature, from the puerility of 
ignorance or childhood His pictures are 
as perfect, of their kind, as the artist of 
fiction has ever given us 

The Satires 2 

IT MAY be urged that Mr Cooper had 
no design m “Home as Found,” to make 
his satire general, — that his home, as found, 
was meant to be the small province m 
which his domestic gods were set up; and 


that Ins satire was puroly local, instead of 
geneial Unhappily, then, he has so man- 
aged his woik, that his censure sweeps 
eveiy thing before it This is the great 
dangei m the preparation of such woiks 
It is difficult to sa> wheie the line is to 
be diawn which limits the application of 
the satne One is scaicely piepared, m 
the first place, to believe that a man of 
genius and judgment is willing to expend 
so much thundei on so diminutive an ob- 
ject The foreignei certamh does not be- 
lieve it, and foi us at home, we are appie- 
hensive that, m the huny of Mr Cooper’s 
indignation, and the warmth of his anger, 
he confounded with his paiticulai enemies 
the whole Ameiican people, and made com- 
mon war against them It is m the natuie 
of such a mind as Mr Coopei’s to do 
heartily, as well as humedly, whatever he 
undei takes He is apt to generalize too 
much iiom small beginnings His “Trav- 
elling Bacheloi” was full of pi oofs to this 
efiott That was published as “Notions of 
the Ann 1 mans” It was veiy evident that 
the work should have been called, “Notions 
of the New Yorkeis and New Englanders ” 
It showed very little acquaintance with the 
South and West “Homeward Bound” and 
“Home as Found,” were no doubt true to 
a ceitam extent We do not speak of them 
as such They were truthful, so far as the 
satire was confined to ceitam classes and 
circles They weie false, so far as thev 
were made to apply to the characteristics 
of tlie American people It was Mr Coop- 
er’s enor to have written these books m 
a moment of great personal feeling — when 
the freshness of provocation was stirring 
m his mmd,— when, suffering from injus- 
tice, his angei was naturally without meas- 
ure There was unquestionablv much that 
deserved the keenest satire and the severest 
censure The clnef cities were diseased to 
an enormous extent Their evil influences 
were spreading to the eountiy The rank- 
ness of trade and speculation had overrun 


2 See the introductory essay on Cooper, 
and the selection from Some as Found. 
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the land , its vices were fast usurping the 
place of virtues- — fraud was a bold politi- 
cian, piescnbmg laws ±01 the people, and 
matters foi government, as if the propriety 
of his existent e vveie no longer matter of 
dispute, bankruptcy was the most profit- 
able of all pursuits — labour was oveiy 
wheie driven out ot sight as too base for 
toleration, and sleight-of-hand was the 
great pi maple which determined the de- 
grees oi eminence and the rewaids of serv- 
ice The most dextrous was the best man, 
and Ins profits weie assigned accordingly 
Verily, a eensoi was needed, a terrible 
censor, dreadful m rebuke, aimed with a 
flail of thunder, for the work of retribu- 
tion It was not m the povvei of an ordi- 
nary satinst to do this work Long im- 
punity, and constantly inci easing numbers, 
had made the criminals bold and leckle&s 
They laughed at oidmarv repioof, they 
mocked at wisdom, and despised censure 
Mr Cooper would have written m vam, as 
others did, but that providence works out 
the good of man by laws, which, however 
natural, are not so obvious to him m the 
blindness of his passion, or the greedy 
huiiy of his avarice A temble punishment 
was preparing foi the excesses of om 
people, — unhappily, a fate which has made 
the innocent pa} the debts of the guilty, — 
which has swept all with a common besom 
The laws of industry, common sense and 
common honesty, are not to be long out- 
raged with impunity, and the recoil came 
and the retribution, — and we are — what 
need not be said — what we are now, and — 
so far as mere social prosperity is con- 
cerned — what, it is feared, we must very 
long remain In moials, we trust there is 
improvement God works out his purposes 
to tins end, and he does not often work m 
vain We are pleased to think, and some- 
what proud to say, that, touched by ad- 
versity, scourged by the just judgments of 
Heaven, we aie an improving people. Vice 
is less audacious, — pride less boastful,— 
labour more honourable, — truth better es- 
teemed, if not yet wholly triumphant, 
Mr, Cooper committed two errors when 


he wrote his satnes — the one much moie 
decided than the othei He wiote them at 
the wrong time, and he wrote them m the 
wrong spmt Vanity listens to no homily 
m the full sunshine oi its dav Pride heais 
no warning, when the homage of vulgar 
admiration fills its eais Tiade heaikens to 
no admonitions of piudenie, 01 of princi- 
ple, m the full tide of a seemingly success- 
ful speculation Mi Coopci wrote the 
books which proved so offensive to the 
Amencan people, at a time when an angel 
from heaven would have spoken to them 
m vam, — when, besotted with the boldest 
dreams of fortune that ever diseased the 
imagination of avarice, they seemed to 
have lost the usual faculties of thought, 
piudence and obseivation — when, they ap- 
pealed to think, they had but to will, and 
presto, they won — to lift a finger, and, as 
at the wand of a magician, the waters 
flowed with sparkling treasuies, and the 
sands glitteied with the piceious metal 
The Spaniards m Peru or Mexico were 
never half so bedevilled with their own 
imaginings, as were the people of our 
trading cities within our recent lemem- 
biance Our merchants assumed the port 
of princes, and the Merchant-Princes of 
the Adriatic nev er loomed out with a more 
dazzling and deteimmed ostentation 
Was it likely, that, swollen with pride, 
gloating over their imaginary treasures, 
and swaggering with the affectations of 
fashion, borrowed from the old fools — and 
young ones — of older countries, they should 
listen to any censor, leceive any counsel, 
tolerate with patience any rebuke^ The 
attempt of Mr Cooper was unseasonable, 
and only vexed them They wished praise 
only, — nothing more,— praise from any 
quarter, — they had stomachs for no strong- 
er aliment* They had flattered the foreigner 
to secure this piaise They had run with 
headlong speed to hail the advent of Eng- 
lish Lord and English Lady, — had spread 
theii dinner cloths, and thrown wide then 
saloons and ball-rooms and theatres — ask- 
ing only for praise That their own coun- 
tryman should withhold the precious conch- 
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in out — should, like the foreigner, find fault 
only — was an offence not to be forgiven 
Nay, there was some reason for then 
nngei The censuie of Mr Cooper was 
not expressed m the light spirit The tone 
of “Homeward Bound,” and “Home as 
Found,” was bad It expiessed the lan- 
guage of queiulousness and distaste, if not 
disgust It was written less m sonow than 
m anger, as if the wntei took a malicious 
delight m singling out the soie spots, 
which it had been the bettei puipose of 
the patnot to hide if he could not heal He 
showed himself moie disposed to icvenge 


his own hints and injuries than to amend 
the faults of his countivmen Besides, as 
we have already said, he was unjust be- 
cause too sweeping m his condemnation 
This was the consequence of writing m 
his anger Passion has no powers of dis- 
ci limitation, and tho wilful mind will exei- 
use none But if Mr Coopei’s censiue had 
been just in all respects, and m its entire 
application, it must have failed of an> 
good result at the time of its utteiance It 
was unseasonable, and therefore impolitic 
and unwise 


1807 00 Henry Wadsworth Longfellow “ 1882 

D l ’RING much of his life Longfellow was the most popular lmng poet 
not only of his own country but of the world, his woik known and loved 
m twenty languages In America the critical attacks of Poe and a few others 
1 at hoi enhanced than weakened his hold on the affections and respect of the great 
majority of readers The popular estimate of Longfellow, and at least part of 
the basis for it, was set forth hi the woman journalist, Grace Greenwood, m a 
comment in which, after disparaging the poet who lived m a garret and starved 
tor his art, she declared exultantly of Longfellow, “Our poet is a gentleman*” 
and went on to praise his taste m dress and his habit of taking his wife to 
the opera 

Longfellow’s popularity was not limited to those whose standards followed 
Grace Greenwood’s, of course Scholars in the fields of both modern and classical 
literature, historians, critics and men of letters genet ally — with but few ex- 
ceptions — gave him praise and honor exceeding that accorded to any other 
American poet of his generation But after 1900 — though people still bought 
his books m surprising numbers — critical estimation of Longfellow swiftly de- 
clined, to reach an excess of censure and ridicule in the decade of the 20’s 
Now, more than a centuiy since he became famous, it should be possible to re- 
evaluate his work with some justice 

Longfellow wrote a handful of sonnets that rank close to the best m the 
language, and a similarly small group of lyrics perennially satisfying for their 
completely organic fusion of feeling and expression Through his narrative poems 
he made a contribution second only to Cooper s to the formation of an Amer- 
ican tradition Americans needed a sense of their past m his day as now, and 
Evangeline, Hiawatha, and The Courtship of Miles Standish provided for 
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Longfellow’s generation accessible and acceptable images and symbols on which 
that sense could feed Finally, Longfellow’s work m his translations and para- 
phrases, m his prose and m many of his own poems, provided the mam channel, 
shallow but broad, through which the stieam of European literature flowed into 
the American culture of his time 

Of Longfellow’s evident limitations — limitations which must be frankly 
acknowledged m any attempt at just appraisal — perhaps the most decisive was 
his life-long and almost total separation from the real America of his times 
The social and economic tui moil of his century, the rise of industrialism and 
the conflicts of laboi and capital, the impact of immigration and the growth 
of the cities, struggles for reform, the great scientific and religious changes, 
found and left him not so much indifferent as unaware His world was one of 
hooks, not of life, and even m that world his limitations were piofound ITis 
sense of the past was not cutical or acute, but vague and sentimental Much 
of the greatest m literature peiplexed and embarrassed him much he missed 
altogether A major labor of his life was his verse tianslation of Dante, a laboi 
of love and of many years, but there are heights and depths m Dante of which 
he remained wholly unaware 

Longfellow’s family was old and distinguished, his father a piomment and 
prosperous lawyer, his boyhood home m the beautiful and thriving town of 
Portland, Maine, one of comfort and culture His college career at rural 
Bowdom was brilliant, but his college years were one long battle between his 
father’s determination that he should become a lawyer and his own desire to 
write — a battle made more painful by the strong affection between father and 
son Teaching was a compromise Longfellow pioneered m the field of modern 
languages, first at Bowdom and later at Harvard, producing in lapid succession 
needed textbooks m French, Spanish, and Italian, and wilting scholarly ar- 
ticles From reading and travel during two protracted periods of study in 
Europe he diew the materials of his two first books of creative prose, Outre-Mer 
(1885) and Hypemon (1839), rather desultory expressions of conventional Ro- 
mantic attitudes But fus first volume of poems, Voices of the Night , also pub- 
lished in 1839, was immediately successful Thereafter, except for the slight 
novel Kavanagh (1849), he recognized poetry as his medium, and advanced 
steadily both m its mastery and m public recognition Though he used matenals 
derived from his European experiences and studies in many of his books — 
notably m The Spanish Student (1843) and The Belfry of Binges and Other 
Poems (1845), the first two decades of Longfellow’s mature life as a poet were 
primarily devoted to poetic recreations of the American past , m Ballads and 
Other Poems (1841), in part, Evangeline (1847), The Song of Hiawatha 
(1855), The Couitship of Miles Standish (1858) Only m the slender and feeble 
volume of Poems on Slavery (1842) did he give brief attention to the national 
problems of these years In 1854 lie resigned his professorship at Harvard m 
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order to devote his whole time to poetry By 1857 his American publishers 
alone had sold more than 300,000 copies of his books 

Except for his unsuccessful experiments with the dramatic form m the 
New England Tragedies (1868), Longfellow’s woik aitei 1854 contained rela- 
tively little purely American maternal He devoted the j ears to his \erse trans- 
lation of Dante, published m 1867, to the varied and often delightful narratives 
of the two series of Tales of a Wayside Inn (1863 and 1874), and to the more 
serious project of Ghristus (1872), a poetic account of the history of Christian- 
ity, and he wrote some ot his finest sonnets and lyrics for the final volumes 
Keiamos and Other Poems (1874) , Ultima Thule (1880) , In the Ilatboi (1882) 
With wealth, leisure, honors at home and abroad, the affection of millions oi 
readers around the world, Longfellow’s last years were m harmony with his 
whole decorous life as a gentleman of letters 

Yet there is a genuine and appealing human being behind his Victorian 
gentility — glimpsed m the flashy waistcoats he affected as a young professor, 
reflected m the devotion of such vaned friends as Charles Sumnei, the aboli- 
tionist politician, Louis Agassiz, the scientist, and Charles Eliot Norton, the 
editor, and a real poet behind the elaboiate and often artificial facade of his 
work, to be found by the modern reader m parts of Evangeline and Hiawatha 
and m a very few of his most personal poems 

[Herman S Gorman’s A Victorian Amencan Henry Wadsworth Long- 
fellow (New York, 1926) and Lawrance Thompson’s Young Longfellow, 1807- 
1843 (New York, 1938) are both tellable biographies Odell Shepard’s Long- 
fellow (New York, 1934) m the American Writers Senes contains a good critical 
introduction See also H M Jones’ essay m Amencan Writers on Amencan 
Liteiatuie (New York, 1931), edited by John Macy, and W P Ti exit’s Long- 
fellow and Othei Essays (New York, 1910) ] 

A PSALM OF LIFE Not enjoyment, and not sorrow, 

Is our destined end or way, 10 

What the Heart of the Young Man But to act, that each to-morrow 
Said to the Psalmist Find us farther than to-day 

[1839 (1838)] 

Tell me not, m mournful numbers, 

Life is but an empty dream 1 — 

For the soul is dead that slumbers, 

And things are not what they seem 

Life is real 1 Life is earnest 1 5 In the world's broad field of battle, 

And the grave is not its goal; In the bivouac of Life, 

Dust thou art, to dust returnesl, Be not like dumb, driven cattle' 

Was not spoken of the soul Be a lieio m the strife 1 


Art is long, and Time is fleeting, 

And our hearts, though stout and brave, 
Still, like muffled drums, are beating 15 
Funeral marches to the grave 


20 
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Peace ? Peace 1 Orestes-like I bieatlie this 
prayer f 

Descend with broad-winged flight, 

The welcome, the thrice-prayed for, the 
most fair, 

25 The best-beloved Night T 


Trust no Future, howe’er pleasant ! 

Let the dead Past bury its dead* 

Act, — act m the living Present f 
Heart within, and God overhead ! 

Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime, 

And, departing, leave behind us 
Footprints on the sands of time, 

Footprints, that perhaps another, 

Sailing o’er life’s solemn mam, 30 

A forlorn and shipwiecked brother. 
Seeing, shall take heart again 

Let us, theu, be up and doing, 

With a heart for any fate, 

Still achieving, still pursumg, 35 

Learn to labor and to wait 


HYMN TO THE NIGHT 
[1839] 

I heard the trailing garments of the Night 
Sweep through her marble halls 1 
I saw her sable skirts all fringed with light 
From the celestial walls 1 

I felt hei presence, by its spell of might, 5 
Stoop o’ei me from above, 

The calm, majestic presence of the Night, 
As of the one I love 

I heard the sounds of sorrow and delight, 
The manifold, soft chimes, 10 

That fill the haunted chambers <?f the 
Night, 

Like some old poet’s rhymes 

From the cool cisterns of the midnight air 
My spirit drank repose, 

The fountain of perpetual peace flows 
there, — 15 

From those deep cisterns flows 

0 holy Night 1 from thee I learn to bear 
What man has borne before 1 
Thou layest thy Anger on the bps of Care, 
And they complain no more 20 


THE ARSENAL AT SPRINGFIELD 
[1846 (1844)] 

This is the Arsenal From floor to ceiling, 
Like a huge organ, rise the burnished 
arms, 

But from their silent pipes no anthem 
pealing 

Startles the villages with strange alarms 

Ah 1 what a sound will rise, how wild and 
dreary, 5 

When the death-angel touches those swift 
keys 1 

What loud lament and dismal Miseiere 
Will mmgle with their awful sympho- 
nies 1 

I hear even now the infinite fierce chorus, 
The cries of agony, the endless groan, 10 

Which, through the ages that have gone 
before us, 

In long reverberations reach our own 

On helm and harness rings the Saxon 
hammer, 

Through Cimbne forest roars the Norse- 
man’s song, 

And loud, amid the universal clamor, 15 
O’er distant deserts sounds the Tartar 
gong 

I hear the Florentine, who from his palace 
Wheels out his battle-bell with dreadful 
dm, 

And Aztec priests upon their teocalhs 
Beat the wild war-drums made of ser- 
pent’s skin; 20 

The tumult of each backed and burning 
Milage; 

The shout that every prayer for mercy 
diowns, 
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The soldiers’ levels m the midst of pillage, 
The wail of famine in beleaguered 
towns, 

The bursting shell, the gateway wrenched 
asunder, 25 

The rattling musketry, the clashing 
blade , 

And ever and anon, m tones of thunder, 
The diapason of the cannonade 

Is it, 0 man, with such discordant noises, 
With such accursed instruments as 
these, 30 

Thou drownest Nature’s sweet and kindly 
voices, 

And j arrest the celestial harmonies 9 

Were half the power, that fills the world 
with terror, 

Were half the wealth, bestowed on camps 
and courts, 

Given to redeem the human mind from 
error, 35 

There were no need of arsenals or forts 

The warrior’s name would be a name ab- 
horred 1 

And every nation, that should lift again 

Its hand against a brother, on its forehead 
Would wear forevermore the curse of 
Cain 1 40 

Down the dark future, through long gen- 
erations, 

The echoing sounds grow fainter and 
then cease, 

And like a bell, with solemn, sweet vibra- 
tions, 

I hear once more the voice of Christ say, 
“Peace J” 

Peace! and no longer from its brazen 
portals 45 

The blast of War’s great organ shakes 
the skies! 

But beautiful as songs of the immortals, 
The holy melodies of love arise. 


THE DAY IS BONE 
[1846 (1844)] 

The day is done, and the darkness 
Palls from the wings of Night, 

As a feather is watted downward 
Prom an eagle m hi^ flight 

I see the lights of the village 5 

Gleam thiough the lam and the mist, 
And a feeling of sadness comes o’ei me 
That my soul cannot resist 

A feeling of sadness and longing, 

That is not akin to pain, 10 

And resembles sonow 011I3 
As the mist resembles the ram 

Come, lead to me some poem, 

Some simple and heartfelt lay, 

That shall soothe this restless feeling, 15 
And banish the thoughts of day 

Not from the grand old masters, 

Not from the bards sublime, 

"Whose distant footsteps echo 

Through the corridors of Time 20 

For, like strains of martial music, 

Their mighty thoughts suggest 
Life’s endless toil and endeavor, 

And to-night I long for rest 

Read from some humbler poet, 25 

Whose songs gushed from his heart, 

As showers from the clouds of summer, 

Or tears from the eyelids start; 

Who, through long days of labor, 

And nights devoid of ease, 30 

Still heard m his soul the music 
Of wonderful melodies 

Such songs have power to quiet 
The restless pulse of care, 

And come like the benediction 35 

That follows after prayer 
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Then lead fiom the treasured volume 
The poem of thy choice, 

And lend to the rh}me of the poet 

The heautv of thy voice 40 

And the night shall be filled with music, 
And the caies, that infest the day, 
Shall fold their tents, like the Arabs, 

And as silently steal away 


MY LOST YOUTH 
[1858] 

Often I think of the beautiful town 1 
That is seated by the sea, 

Often m thought go up and down 
The pleasant streets of that deal old town, 
And my \outh comes back to me 5 
And a \erse of a Lapland song 
Is haunting my memory still 
A bo}’s will is the wind’s will, 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long 
thoughts ’ 

I can see the shadowy lines of its trees, 10 
And catch, m sudden gleams, 

The sheen of the far-sui rounding seas, 
And islands that weie the Hespendes 
Of all my boyish dreams 
And the burden of that old song, 15 
It mnrmurs and whispers still 
A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long 
thoughts ’ 

I remember the black wharves and the 
slips, 

And the sea-tides tossing free, 20 
And Spanish sailors with bearded lips, 
And the beauty and mystery of the ships, 
And the magic of the sea 
And the voice of that wayward song 
Is singing and saying still 25 

‘A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long 
thoughts ’ 

I remember the bulwarks by the shore, 

And the fort upon the hiH; 


The sunnse gun, with its hollow loar, JO 
The drum-heat lepeated o’ei and o’er, 

And the bugle wild and shull 

And the music of that old song 
Thiobs m my memoiy still 
A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 35 
And the thoughts of >outh are long, long 
thoughts ’ 

I lemember the sea-fight 2 fax away, 

How it thundeicd o’ei the tide 1 
And the dead captains, as the} la} 

In their graves, o’erlookmg the tranquil 
hay, 40 

Wheie they m battle died 

And the sound of that mournful song 
Goes through me with a thrill 
A bo}’s will is the wind’s will, 

And the thoughts of youth aie long, long 
thoughts ’ 45 

I can see the breezy dome of groves, 

The shadows of Deermg’s Woods, 

And the f Headships old and the early loves 
Come back with a Sabbath sound, as of 
doves 

In quiet neighboihoods 50 

And the verse of that sweet old song, 
It flutteis and murmurs still 
A boy’s will is. the wind’s will, 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long 
thoughts ’ 

I remember the gleams and glooms that 
dart 55 

Across the school-boy’s brain, 

The song and the silence in the heart, 
That m part are prophecies, and m part 


1 Portland, Maine, Longfellow’s home 
duimg Ins boyhood Foi a thorough dis- 
cussion of this poem and its relation to the 
source from which Longfellow adapted the 
refrain, see James Taft Hatfield’s article, 
“Longfellow’s Lapland Gong,” Publica- 
tions of the Modern Language Association , 
XLY, 1188 E 

2 The Enterprise captured the British 
brig Boxer and brought it into Portland 
harbor m 1813 The captains of both ves- 
sels were killed in the engagement, and 
Longfellow was present at their funeral 
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Are longings wild and vain 
And the voice of that fitful song 60 
Sings on, and is nevei still 
A boy's will is the wind’s will, 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long 
thoughts 9 

There aie things of which I may not speak, 
There aie dreams that cannot die, 63 
There are thoughts that make the strong 
heart weak, 

And bring a pallor into the cheek, 

And a mist befoie the eye, 

And the words of that fatal song 
Come ovei me like a chill 70 

A boy's w ill is the wind's will, 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long 
thoughts ' 

Strange to me now are the forms I meet 
When I visit the dear old town, 

But the native air is puie and sweet, 75 
And the tiees that o'ershadow each well- 
known street, 

As they balance up and down, 

Are singing the beautiful song, 

Are sighing and whispering still 
A bo)'s will is the wind’s will, 80 
And the thoughts of youth are long, long 
thoughts ' 

And Deermg's Woods are fiesh and fan, 
And with joy that is almost pam 
My heart goes back to wander there, 

And among the dreams of the days that 
were, 85 

I find my lost youth again 
And the strange and beautiful song, 
The gioves aie repeating it still 
A boy's will is the wind's will, 

And the thoughts of >outh aie long, long 
thoughts ' 90 

HAWTHORNE 
Max 23, 1864 
[1866 (1864)] 

How beautiful it was, that one bright day 
In the long week of ram f 
Though all its splendor could not chase 
away 

The omnipresent pam 


The lovely town 1 was white with apple- 
blooms, 5 

And the great elms o'erhead 
Dark shadows wove on their aerial looms 
Shot through with golden thread 

Acioss the meadows, by the gray old 
manse, 2 

The histone nver flowed 10 

I was as one who wandeis m a tiance, 
Unconscious of his road 

The faces of familial fnends seemed 
strange , 

Their voices I could heai, 

And yet the words thej uttered seemed to 
change 15 

Then meaning to mj ear 

For the one face I looked foi was not 
there, 

The one low voice was mute, 

Only an unseen presence filled the air, 

And baffled my pursuit 20 

Now I look back, and meadow, manse, 
and stream 

Dimlj my thought defines, 

I only see — a dieam wnthm a dream — 

The lnll-top hearsed with pines 

I only hear above his place of iest 25 
Their tender undertone, 

The infinite longings of a troubled breast, 
The voice so hke his owui 

There m seclusion and remote from men 
The wizard hand lies cold, 30 

Winch at its topmost speed let fall the pen, 
And left the tale half told 3 


1 Concoid, Massachusetts, where Haw- 
thorne's funeial was held, May 23, 1864 

2 Hawthorne's home, 1842-46 See the 
introductory essay on Hawthorne, m this 
volume 

3 Probably Longfellow refers to The 
Dolhver Romance , serial publication of 
which m the Atlantic Monthly was inter- 
rupted by Hawthorne's illness and death 
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Ah’ who shall lift that wand of magic 
power, 

And the lost clew regain^ 

The unfinished window m Aladdin s 
towei 35 

Unfinished must remain 1 


DIYINA COMMEDIA 
[1867 (1864-1867)] 

i 

Oft have I seen at some cathedial door 
A laboier, pausing m the dust and heat, 
Lay down his burden, and with reverent 
feet 

Enter, and cioss himself, and on the 
floor 

Kneel to repeat Ins paternoster o’er, 

Fai off the noises of the world retieat, 
The loud vociferations of the street 
Become an undistmguishable roar 

So, as I enter here from day to day, 

And leave my burden at this minster 
gate, 

Kneeling in prayer, and not ashamed 
to pray, 

The tumult of the time disconsolate 
To inarticulate muimuis dies away, 
While the eternal ages watch and wait 

H 

How stiange the sculptures that adorn 
these towers 1 

This crowd of statues, m whose folded 
sleeves 

Birds build their nests, while canopied 
with leaves 

Parvis and portal bloom like trelhsed 
bowers, 

And the \ast minster seems a cross of 
flowers f 

But fiends and dragons on the gargoyled 
eaves 

Watch the dead Christ between the living 
thieves, 

And, underneath, the traitor J udas 
1 lowers l 


TH LONGFELLOW 

Ah f from what agonies of heart and brain, 
What exultations trampling on despair, 
What tenderness, what tears, what hate 
of wrong, 

What passionate outcry of a soul m pain, 
Uprose this poem of the eaith and air, 
This mediaeval miracle of song 1 

hi 

I entei, and I see thee m the gloom 
Of the long aisles, 0 poet saturnine t 
And stnve to make my steps keep pace 
with thine 

The air is filled with some unknown 
perfume , 

The congregation of the dead make room 
For thee to pass, the votive tapers 
shine, 

Like rooks that hamit Ravenna’s groves 
of pine 

The ho\enng echoes fly from tomb to 
tomb 

From the confessionals I hear arise 
Rehearsals of forgotten tragedies, 

And lamentations from the crypts be- 
low, 

And then a voice celestial, that begins 
With the pathetic words, “Although 
your sms 

As scarlet be,” and ends with “as the 
snow ” 

IV 

With snow-white veil and garments as of 
flame, 

She 1 stands before thee, who so long ago 
Filled thy young heart with passion and 
the woe 

Fiom which thy song and all its splen- 
dor came, 

And while with stern rebuke she speaks 
thy name, 

The ice about thy heart melts as the 
snow 

1 Beatrice Portman (1266-1290), loved 

by Dante m youth In the Divma Com - 

media he makes her his guide through 

Paradise 
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On mountain heights, and m swift over- 
flow 

Comes gushing from thy lips m sobs 
of shame 

Thou makest full confession, and a gleam, 
As of the dawn on some dark forest cast, 
Seems on thy lifted forehead to increase, 

Lethe and Eunoe 2 — the i emembered dream 
And the forgotten sonow — bring at last 
That perfect pardon which is perfect 
peace 

V, 

I lift mine eyes, and all the windows blaze 
With forms of saints and holy men who 
died, 

Here martyied and hereafter glorified, 
And the great Bose upon its leaves dis- 
plays 

Christ's Triumph, and the angelic rounde- 
lays, 

With splendor upon splendor multiplied, 
And Beatrice again at Dante's side 
No more rebukes, but smiles hei words 
of praise 

And then the organ sounds, and unseen 
choirs 

Sing the old Latm hymns of peace and 
love, 

And benedictions of the Holy Ghost , 

And the melodious bells among the spires 
O'er all the house-tops and through 
heaven above 

Proclaim the elevation of the Host r 

VI. 

0 star of morning and of liberty! 

0 brmger of the light, whose splendor 
shines 

Above the darkness of the Apennines, 
Forerunner of the day that is to be f 

The voices of the city and the sea, 

The voices of the mountains and the 
pines, 

Repeat thy song, till the familiar lines 
Are footpaths for the thought of Italy! 

Thy fame is blown abroad from all the 
heights, 
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Through all the nations, and a sound 
is heaid, 

As of a mighty wind, and men devout, 
Strangeis of Borne, and the new proselytes, 
In their own language heai thy wondrous 
word, 

And many are amazed and man} doubt 


A NAMELESS GRAVE 
[ 1874 ] 

“A soldier of the Union mustered out," 
Is the inscription on an unknown grave 
At Newpoit News, beside the salt-sea 
wa\ e, 

Nameless and dateless, sentinel oi scout 
Shot down m sknmish, oi disastious rout 
Of battle, when the loud aitilleiy diave 
Its lion wedges through the ranks of 
brave 

And doomed battalions, storming the 
redoubt 

Thou unknown hero sleeping by the sea 
In thy f oi gotten grave 1 with secret shame 
I feel my pulses beat, my forehead bum, 
When I remember thou hast given for me 
All that thou hadst, thy life, thy very 
name, 

And I can grve thee nothing m return 


NATURE 

[ 1877 ] 

As a fond mother, when the day is o’er, 
Leads by the hand her little child to bed, 
Half willing, half reluctant to be led, 
And leave his broken playthings on the 
floor, 

Still gazing at them through the open door, 
Nor wholly reassured and comforted 
By promises of others in their stead, 
Which, though more splendid, may not 
please him more, 

2 Rivers of the underworld The watei 
of Lethe gave the drmker forgetfulness of 
the past, while that of Eunoe made the 
mind recall all the good deeds and experi- 
ences of life 
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So Nature deals with us, and takes awa> 
Our playthings one by one, and by the 
hand 

Leads us to rest so gently, that we go 
Scaice knowing if we wish to go or stay, 
Being too full of sleep to understand 
How far the unknown transcends the 
what we know 


THE HERONS OE ELMWOOD 
[1878 (1877)] 

Warm and still is the summer night, 

As here by the river’s brink I wander, 

White overhead are the stars, and white 
The glimmering lamps on the hillside 
yonder 

Silent are all the sounds of day, 5 

Nothing I hear but the chirp of crickets, 

And the cry of the herons winging their 
■ft ay 

O’er the poet’s house m the Elmwood 1 
thickets 

Call to him, herons, as slowly you pass 
To your roosts in the haunts of the 
exiled thrushes, 10 

Smg him the song of the green morass, 
And the tides that water the weeds and 
rushes 

Smg him the mystical Song of the Hern, 
And the secret that baffles our utmost 
seeking, 

For only a sound of lament we discern, 15 
And cannot interpret the words you are 
speaking. 

Smg of the air, and the wild delight 
Of wings that uplift and winds that up- 
hold you, 

The joy of freedom, the rapture of flight 
Through the drift of the floating mists 
that infold you, 20 

Of the landscape lying so far below. 
With its towns and rivers and desert 
places , 


And the splendoi ot light above, and the 
glow 

Of the limitless, blue, ethereal spaces 

Ask him if songs of the Troubadours, 25 
Or of Minnesingers m old black-letter, 

Sound m his ears moie sweet than yours, 
And if yours are not sweeter and wilder 
and better 

Smg to him, say to him, heie at his gate, 
Where the boughs of the stately elms are 
meeting, 30 

Some one hath lingered to meditate. 

And send him unseen this friendly greet- 
ing; 

That many anothei hath done the same, 
Though not by a sound was the silence 
bioken, 

The surest pledge of a deathless name 35 
Is the silent homage of thoughts un- 
spoken 


THE THREE SILENCES OE 
MOLINOS ^ 

To John Greenleae Whittier 
[1878] 

Three Silences there are the first of 
speech, 

The second of desire, the third of 
thought , 

This is the lore a Spanish monk, dis- 
traught 

With dreams and visions, was the first 
to teach 

These Silences, commingling each with 
each, 

Made up the peifect Silence, that he 
sought 

And prayed for, and wherein at times 
he caught 


1 Home of James Russell Lowell 

2 Spanish priest and mystic of the 17th 
century 
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Mysteuous sounds ±iom 1 ealms be>ond 
our reach 

0 thou, whose dail> life anticipates 
The life to come, and m whose thought 
and word 

The spmtual woild preponderates, 
Hermit of Amesbury ! 3 thou too hast heard 
Voices and melodies from beyond the 
gates, 

And speakest only when thy soul is 
stirred 1 


AUTUMN WITHIN 
[1882 (1874)] 

It is autumn, not without, 

But within me is the cold 
Youth and spring are all about, 

It is I that have giown old 

Birds are darting through the air, 
Singing, building without rest, 

Life is stnrmg everywhere, 

Save within my lonely breast 

Theie is silence the dead leaves 
Hall and rustle and are still; 

Beats no flail upon the sheaves, 

Comes no murmur from the mill 

THE CROSS OF SNOW 4 
[1886 (1879)] 

In the long, sleepless watches of the night, 
A gentle face — the face of one long 
dead — 

Looks at me from the wall, where round 
its head 

The night-lamp casts a halo of pale 
light. 

Here m this room she died, and soul more 
white 

Never through martyrdom of fire was 
led 

To its xepose, nor can in books be read 
The legend of a life more benedight 
There is a mountain m the distant West, 
That, sun-defying, m its deep racmes 
Displays a cross of snow upon its side 


Such is the uoss I weai upon my bieast 
These eighteen ^cais, through all the 
changing scenes 

And seasons, changeless since the day 
she died 

From 

EVANGELINE 1 
[1847] 

IV 

Far m the West there lies a desert land, 
where the mountains 
Lift, through perpetual snows, then lofty 
and luminous summits 
Down fiom their jagged, deep ravines, 
where the goige, like a gateway, 
Opens a passage rude to the wheels of the 
emigrant’s wagon, 

Westward the Oiegon flows and the Walle- 
way and Owyhee 5 

Eastward, wuth devious course, among the 
Wmd-i iver Mountains, 

Through the Sweet-water Valley piecipi- 
tate leaps the Nebraska, 

And to the south, from the Fontame-qui- 
bout and the Spanish sienas, 

Fretted with sands and rocks, and swept 
by the wind of the desert, 

3 Massachusetts towm winch was Whit- 
tier’s home, except for brief intervals, 
from 1840 until his death m 1892 See 
the mtioductory essax on AVhittiei m this 
volume 

4 Frances Appleton, Longfellow’s sec- 
ond wife, died on July 10, 1861, from the 
effects of burns caused by an accidental 
fire m the library of Craigie House, the 
Longfellows’ home 

1 The French inhabitants of rural Acadia 
or Acadie (now known as Nova Scotia) 
w T ere expelled from their homes by the 
British m 1755, as an incident of the 
French and Indian War, and widely dis- 
persed A eonsideiable munbei of them 
found refuge m Louisiana The story of 
one of these exiles, Evangeline Bellefon- 
tame, who was separated from her be- 
ti othed, Gabriel Lajeunesse, and sought 
him for many xears, was grven to Long- 
fellow by Hawthorne, who had receded it 
fiom a Boston cleig^man 
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Numbeiless tonents, with ceaseless sound, 
descend to the ocean, 10 

Like the gieat choids of a harp, m loud 
and solemn vibrations 
Spreading between these streams are the 
wondrous, beautiful praines, 

Billowy bays of grass ever rolling m 
shadow and sunshine, 

Bright with luxuriant clusters of roses and 
purple amorphas 

Ovei them wandered the buffalo herds, and 
the elk and the roebuck; 15 

Ovei them wandeied the wolves, and herds 
of ndeiless horses, 

Flies that blast and blight, and winds that 
are weary with travel, 

Over them wander the scatteied tribes of 
Isbmael’s children, 

Staining the desert with blood, and above 
then temble wai -trails 
Glides and sails aloft, on pinions majestic, 
the vulture, 20 

Like the implacable soul of a chieftain 
slaughtered in battle, 

By invisible stairs ascending and scaling 
the heavens 

Heie and there nse smokes from the camps 
of these savage marauders, 

Here and there nse groves from the mar- 
gins of swift-running nvers , 

And the grim, taciturn bear, the anckonte 
monk of the deseit, 25 

Climbs down their dark ravines to dig for 
roots by the brook-side, 

And over all is the sky, the clear and 
crystalline heaven, 

Like the pioteetmg hand of God inverted 
above them 


Into this wonderful land, at the base of 
the Ozaik Mountains, 

Gabriel far had entered, with hunters and 
trappers behind him 30 

Day after day, with their Indian guides, 
the maiden and Bash 2 
Followed his flying steps, and thought each 
day to o’ertake him 

Sometimes they saw, or thought they saw, 
the smoke of his camp-fire 


Rise in the morning ail fiom the distant 
plain, but at nightfall, 

When they had leached the place, they 
found only embers and ashes 35 
And though their hearts were sad at times 
and their bodies were weary, 

Hope still guided them on, as the magic 
Fata Moigana 

Showed them hei lakes of light, that re- 
treated and vanished before them 


Once, as they sat by then evening fixe, 
there silently enteied 

Into the little camp an Indian woman, 
whose features 40 

Wore deep tiaees of soirow, and patience 
as great as hei sorrow 
She was a Shawnee woman returning home 
to her people, 

From the fai-off hunting-grounds of the 
cruel Comanehes, 

Wheie hei Canadian husband, a eoureur- 
des-bois, 3 had been murdered 
Touched weie their hearts at her story, and 
warmest and fncndliest welcome 45 
Gave they, with words of cheer, and she 
sat and feasted among them 
On the buffalo-meat and the venison cooked 
on the embers 

But when their meal was done, and Basil 
and all his companions, 

Worn with the long day’s march and the 
chase of the deer and the bison, 
Stretched themselves on the ground, and 
slept where the quivering fire-light 50 
Flashed on their swarthy cheeks, and their 
forms wrapped up m their blankets, 
Then at the dooi of Evangeline’s tent she 
sat and repeated 

Slowly, with soft, low voice, and the charm 
of her Indian accent, 

All the tale of her love, with its pleasures, 
and pams, and reverses 
Much Evangeline wept at the tale, and to 
know that another 55 

2 Gabriel’s father, whom Evangeline had 
found m Louisiana, 

3 Fi each- Canadian name foi a huntei 
and trapper 
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Hapless heait like her own had loved and 
had been disappointed 
Moved to the depths of her soul by pity 
and woman's compassion, 

Yet in her sorrow pleased that one who had 
suffered was near her, 

She m turn related her love and all its 
disasters 

Mute with wonder the Shawnee sat, and 
when she had ended 60 

Still was mute, but at length, as if a 
mysterious horror 

Passed through hei bram, she spake, and 
lepeated the tale of the Mowis, 
Mowis, the bridegroom of snow, who won 
and wedded a maiden, 

But, when the morning came, arose and 
passed fiom the wigwam, 

Fading and melting away and dissolving 
into the sunshine, 65 

Till she beheld him no moie, though she 
followed far into the forest 
Then, m those sweet, low tones, that seemed 
like a weird incantation, 

Told she the tale of the fan Lilinau, who 
was wooed by a phantom, 

That, through the pines o'er her father's 
lodge, m the hush of the twilight, 
Breathed like the evemng wind, and whis- 
pered love to the maiden, 70 

Till she followed his green and waving 
plume through the forest, 

And nevermore returned, nor was seen 
again by her people 

Silent with wonder and strange surprise, 
Evangeline listened 

To the soft flow of her magical words, till 
the region around her 
Seemed like enchanted ground, and her 
swarthy guest the enchantress, 75 
Slowly over the tops of the Ozark Moun- 
tains the moon rose, 

Lighting the little tent, and with a mys- 
terious splendor 

Touching the sombre leaves, and embrac- 
ing and filling the woodland 
With a delicious sound the brook rushed 
by, and the branches 

Swayed and sighed overhead m scarcely 
audible whispers, 80 


Filled with the thoughts of lo\e was Evan- 
geline’s heart, but a secret, 

Subtile sense crept m of pam and indefi- 
nite terror, 

As the cold, poisonous snake creeps into 
the nest of the swallow 
It was no eaithly fear A breath from the 
region of spirits 

Seemed to float m the air of night, and 
she felt for a moment 85 

That, like the Indian maid, she, too, vas 
pursuing a phantom 
With this thought she slept, and the feat 
and the phantom had vanished 

Early upon the morrow the march was 
resumed, and the Shawnee 
Said, as they journeyed along, — “On the 
western slope of these mountains 
Dwells m his little village the Black Robe 
chief of the Mission 90 

Much he teaches the people, and tells them 
of Mary and Jesus, 

Loud laugh their hearts with joy, and weep 
with pam, as they hear him " 

Then, with a sudden and secret emotion, 
Evangeline answeied, 

“Let us go to the Mission, for there good 
tidings await us f ” 

Thither they turned their steeds, and be- 
hind a spui of the mountains, 95 
Just as the sun went down, they heard a 
murmur of voices, 

And m a meadow green and broad, by the 
bank of a nvei, 

Saw the tents of the Christians, the tents 
of the Jesuit Mission 

Under a towering oak, that stood m the 
midst of the village, 

Knelt the Black Robe chief with his chil- 
dren A crucifix fastened 100 

High on the trunk of the tree, and over- 
shadowed by giapevmes, 

Looked with its agonized face on the multi- 
tude kneeling beneath it 
This was their rural chapel Aloft, through 
the intricate arches 

Of its aerial roof, arose the chant of their 
vespers, 

Mingling its notes with the soft susurrus 
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and highs of the blanches 105 

Silent, with heads uncovered, the travellers, 
nearer approaching, 

Knelt on the swarded floor, and joined in 
the evening devotions 
But when the soivico was done, and the 
benediction had fallen 
Forth fi om the hands of the priest, like 
seed from the hands of the sower, 
Slowly the re\eiend man advanced to the 
strangers and bade them 110 

Welcome, and when they replied, he smiled 
with benignant expression, 

Hearing the homelike sounds of his mother- 
tongue m the foiest, 

And, with words of kindness, conducted 
them into his wigwam 
There upon mats and skins they reposed, 
and on cakes of the maize-oar 
Feasted, and slaked their thnst from the 
watei -gourd of the teaehei 115 

Soon was their story told, and the priest 
with solemnity answered ' — 

“Not six suns have risen and set since 
Gabriel, seated 

On this mat by my side, where now the 
maiden reposes, 

Told me this same sad tale ; then arose and 
continued his journey*” 

Soft was the voice of the priest, and he 
spake with an accent of kind- 
ness ; 120 

But on Evangeline’s heart fell Ms words as 
in winter the snow-flakes 
Fall into some lone nest from which the 
buds have departed 

“Far to the north he has gone,” continued 
the priest; “but in autumn, 

When the chase is done, will letnrn again 
to the Mission” 

Then Evangeline said, and her voice was 
meek and submissive, 125 

“Let me remain with thee, for my soul is 
sad and afflicted” 

So seemed it wise and well unto all; and 
betimes on the morrow, 

Mounting his Mexican steed, with his In- 
dian guides and companions, 
Homeward Basil returned, and Evangeline 
stayed at the Mission. 


Slowi\, slowly, slowly the days succeeded 
eat h other, — 130 

Davs and weeks and months , and the 
fields of maize that were springing 
Green from the ground when a strangei 
she came, now waving about her, 
Lifted their slender shafts, with leaves in- 
terlacing, and forming 
Cloisters foi mendicant ciow T s and gran- 
aries pillaged bv sqmnels 
Then m the golden weather the maize was 
husked, and the maidens 135 

Blushed at each blood-red ear, for that 
betokened a lover, 

But at the crooked laughed, and called it 
a tluef m the corn-field 
Even the blood-ied eai to Evangeline 
bi ought not her lover 
“Patience 1 ” the priest would sa> , “have 
faith, and thy piayer will be an- 
sweiedl 

Look at this vigoxous plant that lifts its 
head from the meadow, 140 

See how its lea\es are turned to the north, 
as tiue as the magnet, 

This is the compass-flower, that the finger 
of God has planted 

Here in the houseless wild, to direct the 
traveller’s journey 

Over the sea-like, pathless, limitless waste 
of the desert 

Such m the soul of man is faith The blos- 
soms of passion, 145 

Gay and luxuriant flowers, are brighter and 
fuller of fragrance, 

But they beguile us, and lead us astray, 
and their odor is deadly 
Onlj this humble plant can guide us heie, 
and hereafter 

Crown us with asphodel flowers, that are 
wet with the dews of nepenthe ” 

So came the autumn, and passed, and the 
winter,- — yet Gabriel came not, 150 
Blossomed the opening spring, and the 
notes of the robin and bluebird % 
Bounded sw’cet upon wold and m wood, yet 
Gabriel came not 

But on the breath of the summer winds a 
rumor was wafted 
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Sweeter than song of bird, or hue or odoi 
of blossom 

Fai to the north and east, it said, m the 
Michigan forests, 155 

Gabnel had his lodge by the banks of the 
Sagmaw River 

And, with returning guides, that sought the 
lakes of St Lawrence, 

Saving a sad farewell, Evangeline went 
from the Mission 

When over weaiy ways, long and peril- 
ous inarches, 

She had attained at length the depths of 
the Michigan forests, 160 

Pound she the hunter’s lodge deseited and 
fallen to rmn f 

Thus did the long sad years glide on, 
and m seasons and places 
Divers and distant fai was seen the wander- 
ing maiden, — 

Now in the Tents of Grace of the meek 
Moravian Missions, 

Now m the noisy camps and the battle- 
fields of the army, 165 

Now m secluded hamlets, and towns and 
populous cities 

Like a phantom she came, and passed away 
umemembered 

Fair was she and young, when m hope 
began the long journey, 

Faded was she and old, when m disap- 
pomtment it ended 

Each succeeding year stole something away 
from her beauty, 170 

Leaving behind it, broader and deeper, the 
gloom and the shadow 
Then there appeared and spread faint 
streaks of gray o’er her forehead, 
Dawn of another life, that broke o’er her 
earthly horizon, 

As m the eastern sky the first faint streaks 
of the morning 

V 

In that delightful land which is washed 
by the Delaware’s waters, 175 
Guarding m sylvan shades the name of 
Penn the apostle, 


Stands on the banks of its beautiful stream 
the city he founded 

Theie all the an is balm, and the peach 
is the emblem of beauty, 

And the streets still reecho the names oL 
the tiees of the forest, 

As if they fain would appease the Dryads 
whose haunts tlnrv molested 180 

Theie fiom the Doubled sea had Evange- 
line landed, an e\ilo, 

Finding among the children of Penn a 
home and a countrv 

There old Rene Leblanc 4 had died, and 
when he depaited, 

Sai\ at his side onl> one of all his hundred 
descendants 

Something at least theie was m the fnendh 
stieets of the city, 185 

Something that spake to her heart, and 
made hoi no lougei a stiangei , 

And her eai was pleased with the Thee 
and Thou of the Quakeis, 

For it recalled the past, the old Acadian 
countiy, 

Where all men weie equal, and ail were 
brotheis and sisters 

So, when the fruitless search, the disap- 
pointed endeavor, 190 

Ended, to recommence no moie upon earth, 
uncomplaining, 

Thither, as leaves to the light, were turned 
her thoughts and her footsteps 
As from a mountain’s top the rainy mists 
of the morning 

Roll away, and afar we behold the land- 
scape below us, 

Sun-illumined, with shining rivers and cities 
and hamlets, 195 

So fell the mists from her mind, and she 
saw the world far below her, 

Dark no longer, but all illumined with love , 
and the pathway 

Which she had climbed so far, lying smooth 
and fair in the distance 
Gabnel was not forgotten. Within her heart 
was Ins image, 


4 The “worthy notary” who recorded the 
betiothal of Eiangehne and Gabriel before 
the exile 
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Clothed in the beauty of lo\e and youth, 
as last she beheld him, 200 

Only moie beautiful made by his deathlike 
silence and absence 

Into her thoughts of him time entered not, 
for it was not 

Over lmn ;yeais had no power, he was not 
changed, but transfigured, 

He had become to hei heart as one who is 
dead, and not absent, 

Patience and abnegation of self, and devo- 
tion to otlieis, 205 

This was the lesson a life of trial and sor- 
row had taught her 

So was her love diffused, but, like to some 
odorous spices, 

Suffered no waste nor loss, though filling 
the air with aroma 

Other hope had she none, nor wish m life, 
but to follow, 

Meekly, with reverent steps, the sacred feet 
of her Savioui 210 

Thus many yeais she lived as a Sister of 
Meicy , frequenting 

Lonely and wretched loofs m the crowded 
lanes of the city, 

Where distress and want concealed them~ 
selves from the sunlight, 

Where disease and sonow in garrets lan- 
guished neglected 

Night after night when the world was 
asleep, as the watchman repeated 215 
Loud, thiough the gustv streets, that all 
was well m the city , 

High at some lonely window he saw the 
light of her taper 

Day after day, in the gray of the dawn, 
as slow through the suburbs 
Plodded the German farrnei, with flowers 
and fruits for the market, 

Met he that meek, pale face, leturmng 
home from its watchings 220 


Then it came to pass that a pestilence 5 
fell on the city, 

Presaged by wondrous signs, and mostly by 
flocks of wild pigeons, 

Darkening the sun in their flight, with 
naught m their craws but an acorn 


And, as the tides of the sea arise m the 
month of September, 

Flooding some silver stieam, till it spreads 
to a lake m the meadow, 225 

So death flooded life, and, overflowing its 
natural margin, 

Spread to a biaekish lake the silver stieam 
of existence 

Wealth had no power to bube, nor beauty 
to charm the oppiessoi , 

But all perished alike beneath the scourge 
of his angei , — 

Only, alas 1 the pooi, who had neithei 
friends nor attendants, 230 

Crept away to die m the almshouse, home 
of the homeless 

Then m the suburbs it stood, m the midst 
of meadows and woodlands , — 

Now the city surrounds it, but still, with 
its gateway and wicket 
Meek, m the midst of splendor, its humble 
walls seem to echo 

Softly the woids of the Lord — “The poor 
ye always have with you ” 235 

Thither, by night and by day, came the 
Sister of Mercy The dying 
Looked up into her face, and thought, in- 
deed, to behold there 

Gleams of celestial light encircle hei fore- 
head with splendor, 

Such as the artist paints o’er the blows 
of saints and apostles, 

Oi such as hangs by night o*er a city seen 
at a distance 240 

Unto then eyes it seemed the lamps of the 
city celestial, 

Into whose shining gates erelong their 
spirits would enter 

Thus, on a Sabbath mom, through the 
streets, deseited and silent, 
Wending hei quiet way, she entered the 
door of the almshouse 
Sweet on the summer air wms the odor of 
flowers in the garden, 245 

And she paused on her way to gather the 
fairest among them, 

5 The epidemic of yellow fevei m Phil- 
adelphia, 1793. 
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That the dying once moio might rejoice 
m their fragrance and beauty 
Then, as she mounted the stairs to the 
comdors, cooled by the east-wind, 
Distant and soft on hei ear fell the chimes 
from the belfry of Christ Church, 
While, intermingled with these, acioss the 
meadows were wafted 250 

Sounds of psalms, that were sung by the 
Swedes m their church at Wicaco 
Soft as descending wings fell the calm of 
the hour on her spirit, 

Something within her said, “At length thy 
trials are ended,” 

And, with light in her looks, she entered 
the chambers of sickness 
Noiselessly moved about the assiduous, care- 
ful attendants, 255 

Moistening the feveush lip, and the aching 
brow, and m silence 

Closing the sightless ejes of the dead, and 
concealing their faces, 

Where on their pallets they lay, like drifts 
of snow by the roadside 
Many a languid head, upraised as Evan- 
geline entered, 

Tinned on its pillow of pam to gaze while 
she passed, for her presence 260 
Fell on their hearts like a ray of the sun 
on the walls of a pnson 
And, as she looked around, she saw how 
Death, the consoler, 

Laying his hand upon many a heart, had 
healed it forever. 

Many familiar forms had disappeared m 
the night time, 

Vacant their places were, or filled already 
by strangers 265 


Suddenly, as if arrested by fear or a 
feeling of wonder, 

Still she stood, with her colorless lips apart, 
while a shudder 

Han through hei frame, and, forgotten, the 
floweiets dropped from her fingers, 
And from her eyes and cheeks the light 
and bloom of the morning 
Then there escaped from her lips a cry of 
such terrible anguish, 270 


That the dying heaid it, and started up 
from their pillows 

On the pallet before her was stretched the 
torn of an old man 

Long, and thin, and gray were the locks 
that shaded his temples, 

But, as he lay m the morning light, his 
face for a moment 

Seemed to assume once moie the forms of 
its earlier manhood, 275 

So are wont to be changed the faces of 
those who are dying 

Hot and red on his bps still burned the 
flush of the fever, 

As if life, like the Hebrew, with blood had 
besprinkled its portals, 

That the Angel of Death might see the 
sign, and pass over 

Motionless, senseless, dying, he lay, and 
his spirit exhausted 280 

Seemed to be sinking down through infinite 
depths in the darkness, 

Darkness of si umbei and death, forever 
sinking and sinking 

Then through those realms of shade, m 
multiplied reverbei ahons, 

Heaid he that cry of pam, and through 
the hush that succeeded 
Whispexed a gentle voice, m accents tendei 
and samt-like, 285 

“Gabriel! 0 my beloved and died away 
into silence 

Then he beheld, m a dream, once more the 
home of his childhood, 

Green Acadian meadows, with sylvan rrv ers 
among them, 

Village, and mountain, and woodlands , and, 
walking under their shadow, 

As m the days of her youth, Evangeline 
rose in his vision 290 

Tears came into Ins eyes, and as slowly 
he lifted his eyelids, 

Vanished the vision away, but Evangeline 
knelt by his bedside. 

Vainly he strove to whisper her name, for 
the accents unuttered 

Died on his lips, and their motion revealed 
what his tongue would have spoken 
Vamlv he strove to nse; and Evangeline, 
kneeling beside him, 295 
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Kissed his dung lips, and laid his head 
on her bosom 

Sweet was the light of Ins eyes, but it 
suddenly sank into darkness, 

As when a lamp is blown ont b\ a gust of 
wind at a easement 

All was ended now, the hope, and the 
feai, and the sorrow, 

All the aching of heart, the restless, un- 
satisfied longing, 300 

All the dull, deep pain, and constant an- 
guish of patience f 

And, as she pressed once more the lifeless 
head to her bosom, 

Meekly she bowed hex own, and mur- 
mured, “Father, I thank thee 1 ” 


Still stands the forest primeval, but far 
awa> from its shadow, 

Side by side, m then nameless graves, the 
lo\ers are sleeping 305 

Under the humble walls of the little 
Catholic churchyard, 

In the heart of the eitv, they lie, unknown 
and unnoticed 

Daily the tides of life go ebbing and flow- 
ing beside them, 

Thousands of throbbing hearts, where theirs 
axe at rest and forever, 

Thousands of aching brains, where theirs 
no longer are busy, 310 

Thousands of toiling hands, where theirs 
have ceased from their labors, 
Thousands of weary feet, where thens have 
completed their journey 1 

Stall stands the forest primeval, but 
under the shade of its branches 
Dwells another lace, with other customs 
and language 

Only along the shore of the mournful and 
misty Atlantic 315 

Linger a few Acadian peasants, whose 
fathers from exile 

Wandered back to their native land to die 
in its bosom 

In the fisherman’s cot the wheel and the 
loom are still busy, 


Maidens still wear then Norman caps and 
their kilties of homespun, 

And by the evening fire repeat Evangeline’s 
story, 320 

While from its rocky caverns the deep- 
\oiced, neighboring ocean 
Speaks, and m accents disconsolate an- 
swers the wail of the forest 


Ft om 

THE SONG OF HIAWATHA 1 
[1855] 

Introduction 

Should you ask me, whence these stones ? 
Whence these legends and traditions, 

"With the odors of the forest, 

With the dew and damp of meadows, 
With the curling smoke of wigwams, 5 
With the rushing of gToat livers, 

With then frequent repetitions, 

And then wild reverberations, 


1 The Song of Hiawatha — This Indian 
Edda — if 1 may so call it — is founded on a 
tradition pievalent among the North Amer- 
ican Indians, of a personage of miraculous 
birth, who was sent among them to clear 
then livers, forests, and fishmg-giounds, 
and to teach them the arts of peace He 
v T as known among different tubes by the 
several names of Miehabou, Clnabo, Ma- 
nabozo, Taienyawagon, and Hiawatha Mr 
Schoolciaft gives an account of him m his 
Algic Researches, Yol I, p 134, and in 
Ins Hist oi y , Condition, and Prospects of 
the Indian Tribes of the United States , 
Part III, p 314, may be found the Iro- 
quois form of the tradition, derived from 
the verbal narrations of an Onondaga 
chief 

Into this old tradition I have woven 
other curious Indian legends, drawn chiefly 
fiom the various and valuable writings 
of Mr Schoolcraft, to whom the literary 
woild is greatly indebted for his inde- 
fatigable zeal m rescuing from oblivion so 
much of the legendary lore of the Indians 

The scene of the poem is among the 
O jib ways on the southern shore of Lake 
Superior, in the region between the Pic- 
tured Rocks and the Grand Sable— Long- 
fellow’s note 
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As of thunder m the mountains ? 

I should answer, I should tell you, 10 
“From the forests and the piaines, 

From the great lakes of the Northland, 
From the land of the Ojibways, 

From the land of the Dacotahs, 

From the mountains, moors, and fen- 
lands, 15 

Wheie the heron, the Shuh-shuh-gah 
Feeds among the reeds and rushes 
T repeat them as I heaid them 
From the lips of Nawadaha, 

The musician, the sweet singer” 20 

Should you ask where Nawadaha 
Found these songs so wild and wayward, 
Found these legends and traditions, 

I should answer, I should tell you, 

“In the bird’s-nests of the forest, 25 

In the lodges of the beavei, 

In the hoof -prints of the bison, 

In the eyry of the eagle 1 
“All the wild-fowl sang them to lnm, 

In the moorlands and the fen-lands, 30 
In the melancholy maishes, 

Chetowaik, the plover, sang them, 

Malm, the loon, the wild goose, Wawa, 
The blue heron, the Shuh-shuh-gah, 

And the grouse, the Mushkodasa 1 ” 35 

If still further you should ask me, 
Saying, “Who was Nawadaha? 

Tell us of this Nawadaha,” 

I should answer your inquiries 
Straightway m such words as follow 40 
“In the Yale of Tawasentha, 2 
In the green and silent valley, 

By the pleasant water-courses, 

Dwelt the singer Nawadaha 
Bound about the Indian village 45 

Spread the meadows and the cornfields, 
And bejond them stood the forest, 

Stood the groves of singing pine-trees, 
Green m Summer, white m Winter, 

Ever sighing, ever singing 50 

“And the pleasant water-courses, 

You could trace them through the valley, 
By the rushing m the Spring-time, 

By the alders m the Summer, 

By the white fog m the Autumn, 55 
By the black line in the Winter, 

And beside them dwelt the singer. 


In the vale of Tawasentha, 

In the green and silent \ alley 

“There he sang of Hiawatha, GO 

Sang the Song of Hiawatha, 

Sang his wondrous birth and being, 

How he piayed and how he fasted, 

How he lived, and toiled, and suffered 
That the tribes of men might prosper, 65 
That he might advance Ins peojile*” 

Ye who lore the haunts of Natuie, 

Love the sunshine ot the meadow, 

Love the shadow of the foiest, 

Love the wind among the blanches, 70 
And the lam-shower and the snow-storm, 
And the lushing of great nveis 
Through their palisades of pine-tiees, 

And the thundei m the mountains, 

Whose innumerable echoes 75 

Flap like eagles in then eyries, — 

Listen to these wild traditions, 

To this Song of Hiawatha 1 
Ye who love a nation’s legends, 

Love the ballads of a people, 80 

That like voices fiom atai off 
Call to us to pause and listen, 

Speak m tones so plain and childlike, 

Scar cel} can the ear distinguish 
Whether they are sung oi spoken, — 85 

Listen to this Indian Legend, 

To this Song of Hiawatha 1 
Ye whose hearts are fresh and simple, 
Who have faith m God and Nature, 

Who believe that m all ages 90 

Every human heai t is human, 

That in even savage bosoms 

There are longings, yearnings, strivings 

For the good they comprehend not, 

That the feeble hands and helpless, 95 
Groping blindly m the daikness, 

Touch God’s right hand m that darkness 
And are lifted up and strengthened, — 
Listen to this simple story, 

To this song of Hiawatha 1 100 

Ye who sometimes, m your rambles 
Through the green lanes of the country, 
Where the tangled barberry-bushes 
Hang their tufts of crimson berries 


2 Now known as Norman’s Kill, m Al- 
bany Count}, New York 
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Ovei stone walls gray with mosses, 105 
Pause some neglected graven aid, 

For a while to muse, and ponder 
On a half-effaced inscription, 

Wntten with little skill of song-craft, 
Homely phiases, but each lettei 110 

Full of hope and }et of heaif-break, 

Full of all the tendei pathos 
Of the Here and the Heieaftei , — 

Stay and lead this lude mscnption, 

Read this song of Hiawatha f 115 

Hiawatha’s Fasting 

You shall heai how Hiawatha 
Prayed and fasted m the forest, 

Not for greater skill in hunting, 

Not for greatei craft m fishing, 

Not for triumphs m the battle, 5 

And renown among the warnors, 

But fox profit of the people, 

Fox advantage of the nations 
Fust he built a lodge for fasting, 

Buxlt a wigwam m the forest, 10 

By the shining Big-Sea-Watei, 

In the blithe and pleasant Spnng-time, 

In the Moon of Leaves he built it, 

And, with dreams and visions many, 

Seven whole days and nights he fasted 15 
On the first da} of his fasting 
Through the leafy woods he wandered, 
Saw the deer start from the tlncket, 

Saw the rabbit in his burrow, 

Heard the pheasant, Bena, drumming, 
Heard the squirrel, Adjidaumo, 

Rattling m his hoard of acorns, 

Saw the pigeon, the Omeme, 

Building nests among the pine-trees, 

And m flocks the wild goose, Wawa, 25 
Flying to the fen-lands northward, 
Whining, wailing far above him 
“Master of Life 1 ” he cried, desponding, 
“Must our lives depend on these things V } 
On the next day of his fasting 30 
By the river’s brink he wandered, 
Through the Muskoday, the meadow, 

Saw the wild nee, Mahnomonee, 

Saw the blueberry, Meenahga, 

And the strawberry, Odahmin, 35 

And the gooseberry, Shahbomm, 


And the gi ape- vine, the Bom align t, 
Trailing o’ei the aldei-bianches, 

Filling all the an with fragrance 1 
“Master of Life f ” he cned, desponding, 40 
“Must our lrves depend on these things?” 

On the third day of lus fasting 
By the lake he sat and pondered, 

By the still, transpaient vatei, 

Saw the sturgeon, Nahma, leaping, 45 

Scattering diops like beads of wampum, 
Saw the }e!low perch, the Sahwa, 

Like a sunbeam m the water, 

Saw the pike, the Maskenozha, 

And the hernng, Okahahwis, 50 

And the Shaw gasliee, the ciaw-fish 1 
“Master of Life 1 ” he cried, desponding, 
“Must our lives depend on these things 9 ” 
On the fourth day of his fasting 
In his lodge he lay exhausted, 55 

From his couch of lea\es and blanches 
Gazing wuth half-open eyelids, 

Full of shadowy dreams and visions, 

On the dizzy, swimming landscape, 

On the gleaming of the water, 60 

On the splendoi of the sunset 
And he saw a youth approaching, 

Dressed m gaiments green and yellow, 
Coming though the puiple twilight, 
Through the splendor of the sunset, 65 
Plumes of gieen bent o’er his foiehead, 
And lus han was soft and golden 
Standing at the open doorway, 

Long he looked at Hiawatha, 

Looked with pity and compassion 70 
On his wasted form and features, 

And, m accents like the sighing 
Of the South-Wind in the tree-tops, 

Said he, “0 my Hiawatha f 

All your piayers are heard m heaven, 75 

For you pray not like the others, 

Not foi greater skill m hunting, 

Not for greater craft m fishing, 

Not for triumph m the battle, 

Nor renown among the warriors, 80 

But for profit of the people, 

For advantage of the nations 
“From the Master of Life descending, 

I, the friend of man, Mondamm, 

Come to warn you and instruct you, 85 
How by struggle and by laboi 
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You shall gam what you have prayed for 
Rise up from youi bed of branches, 

Rise, 0 joutb, and wrestle with me 1 ” 

Faint with famine, Hiawatha 90 

Started from his bed of branches, 

Fiom the twilight of his wigwam 
Forth into the flush of sunset 
Came, and wiestled with Mondamm, 

At his touch he felt new courage 95 

Throbbing m his brain and bosom, 

Felt new life and hope and vigor 
Run through every nerve and fibre 
So they wiestled there together 
In the glory of the sunset, 100 

And the more they starve and struggled, 
Stronger still grew Hiawatha, 

Till the darkness fell around them, 

And the heron, the Shuh-shuh-gah, 

From her nest among the pme-trees, 105 
Gave a ciy of lamentation, 

Gave a scream of pain and famine 
“ His enough then said Mondamm, 
Smiling upon Hiawatha, 

“But to-morrow, when the sun sets, 110 
I will come again to try you ” 

And he vanished, and was seen not, 
Whether sinking as the ram sinks, 

Whether using as the mists use, 

Hiawatha saw not, knew not, 115 

Only saw that he had vanished, 

Leaving him alone and fainting, 

With the mistv r lake below him, 

And the reeling stais above hnn 
On the morrow and the next day, 120 
When the sun through heaven descending, 
Like a red and burning cinder 
From the hearth of the Great Spirit, 

Fell into the western waters, 

Came Mondamm for the trial, 125 

For the strife with Hiawatha, 

Came as silent as the dew comes, 

From the empty air appearing, 

Into empty air returning, 

Taking shape when earth it touches 130 
But invisible to all men 
Tn its coming and its going 
Thrice they wrestled there together 
In the glory of the sunset, 

Till the darkness fell around them, 135 
Till the heron, the Shuh-shuh-gah, 


From her nest among the pme-trees, 
Uttered hei loud cry of famine, 

And Mondamm paused to listen 

Tall and beautiful he stood there, 140 
In his gaxments green and yellow, 

To and fro his plumes above him 
Waved and nodded with his breathing, 

And the sweat of the encounter 
Stood like drops of dew upon him 145 
And he cued, “O Hiawatha 1 
Bravely have you wiestled with me, 

Thuce have wrestled stoutly with me, 

And the Mastei of Life, who sees us, 

He will give to you the triumph r ” 150 
Then he smiled and said “To-morrow 
Is the last day of your conflict, 

Is the last day of your fasting 
You will conquer and o’ereome me, 

Make a bed for me to lie in, 155 

Where the ram may fall upon me, 

Wheie the sun may come and warm me, 
Strip these garments, green and yellow, 
Strip this nodding plumage from me, 

Lay me m the earth and make it 160 
Soft and loose and light above me 
“Let no hand disturb my slumber, 

Let no weed noi worm molest me, 

Let not Kahgahgee, the raven, 

Come to haunt me and molest me, 16*3 
Only come yourself to watch me, 

Till I wake, and start, and quicken, 

Till I leap into the sunshine 99 
And thus saying, he departed; 

Peacefully slept Hiawatha, 170 

But he heard the Wawonaissa, 

Heard the whippoorwill complaining, 
Perched upon Ins lonely wigwam, 

Heard the rushing Sebowisha, 

Heard the nvulet nppling near him, 175 
Talking to the darksome forest, 

Heard the sighing of the branches. 

As they lifted and subsided 
At the passing of the mght-wind, 

Heard them, as one hears in slumber 180 
Far-ofl: murmurs, dreamy whispers* 
Peacefully slept Hiawatha 
On the morrow came Nokomis, 1 


1 Hiawatha's grandmother and foster 
parent 
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On the seventh day of his fasting, 

Came with food for Hiawatha, 185 

Came imploring and bewailing, 

Lest his hunger should o’eicome him, 

Lest his fasting should be fatal 
But he tasted not, and touched not, 

Only said to her, “Nokomis, 190 

Wait until the sun is setting, 

Till the darkness falls aiound us, 

Till the heron, the Shuh-shuh-gah, 

Ci 3 r mg fiom the desolate maishes, 

Tells us that the day is ended ” 195 

Homewaid weeping went Nokomis, 

S oi rowing for her Hiawatha, 

Feaung lest his stiength should fail Lim, 
Lest his fasting should be fatal 
He meanwhile sat weary waiting 200 
For the coming of Mondamin, 

Till the shadows, pointing eastward, 
Lengthened over field and forest, 

Till the sun dropped fiom the heaven, 
Floating on the waters westward, 205 
As a red leaf in the Autumn 
Falls and floats upon the water, 

Falls and sinks into its bosom 

And behold 1 the young Mondamin, 

With his soft and shining tresses, 210 
With his gaiments green and yellow, 

With his long and glossy plumage, 

Stood and beckoned at the doorway 
And as one m slumber walking, 

Pale and haggard, but undaunted, 215 
From the wigwam Hiawatha 
Came and wiestled with Mondamin 
Round about him spun the landscape, 
Sky and foiest reeled together, 

And his strong heart leaped within him, 220 
As the sturgeon leaps and struggles 
In a net to break its meshes 
Like a nng of Are around him 
Blazed and flared the red horizon, 

And a hundred suns seemed looking 225 
At the combat of the wrestlers 
Suddenly upon the greensward 
All alone stood Hiawatha, 

Panting With his wild exertion, 
Palpitating with the struggle; 230 

And befoie him, breathless, lifeless, 

Lay the youth, with hair dishevelled, 
Plumage torn, and garments tattered, 


Dead he lay theie m the sunset 
And victorious Hiawatha 235 

Made the grave as he commanded, 

Stripped the garments from Mondamin, 
Shipped his tattered plumage from him, 
Laid him m the earth, and made it 
Soft and loose and light above him, 240 
And the heron, the Shuh-shuh-gah, 

Fiom the melancholy mooi lands, 

Gave a cry of lamentation, 

Gave a cry of pam and anguish 1 
Homeward then went Hiawatha 245 

To the lodge of old Nokomis, 

And the seven days of his fasting 
Were accomplished and completed 
But the place was not foi gotten 
Where he wrestled with Mondamin, 250 
Noi foigotten noi neglected 
Was the giave where lay Mondamin, 
Sleeping in the lain and sunshine, 

Whoie his seatteied plumes and garments 
Faded m the ram and sunshine 255 

Day by day did Hiawatha 
Go to wait and watch beside it, 

Kept the dark mould soft above it, 

Kept it clean from w r eeds and insects, 
Drove away, with scoffs and shoutings, 260 
Kahgahgee, the king of ravens 
Till at length a small gieen feather 
From the earth shot slowlv upward, 

Then another and anothoi, 

And before the Summer ended 265 

Stood the maize m all its beauty, 

With its shining robes about it, 

And its long, soft, yellow tresses , 

And m rapture Hiawatha 

Cried aloud, “It is Mondamin 1 270 

Yes, the friend of man, Mondamin 1 ” 

Then he called to old Nokomis 
And Iagoo, the great boaster, 

Show ed them where the maize was growing 
Told them of his wondrous vision, 275 

Of Ins wrestling and his tnumph, 

Of this new gift to the nations, 

Which should be then food forever 
And still later, when the Autumn 
Changed the long, green leaves to yel- 
low, 280 

And the soft and juicy kernels 
Grew like wampum hard and yellow, 
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Then the upened ears he gathered, 
Stripped the withered husks from oft them, 
As he once had stripped the wrestler, 285 
Gave the first Feast of Mondamm, 

And made known unto the people 
This new gift of the Great Spirit 

From 

TALES OF A WAYSIDE INN 
[1861] 

THE SICILIAN’S TALE 

King Robert of Sicily 

Robert of Sicily, brother of Pope Urbane 
And Valmond, Empeior of Allemame, 
Appareled m magnificent attire, 

With retinue of many a knight and sqmre, 
On St John’s eve, at vespers, proudly 
sat 5 

And heaid the priests chant the Magnificat 
And as he listened, o’er and o’er again 
Repeated, like a burden or refrain, 

He caught the words, “Deposuit potentes 
De sede , et emltavit humiles”, 10 

And slowly lifting up his kingly head 
He to a learned clerk beside him said, 
“What mean these words?” The clerk made 
answer meet, 

“He has put down the mighty from their 
seat, 

And has exalted them of low degree ” 15 
Thereat King Robert muttered scornfully, 
“ ’Tis well that such seditious words are 
sung 

Only by priests and m the Latin tongue, 
For unto priests and people be it known, 
There is no power can push me from my 
throne f ” 20 

And leaning back, he yawned and fell 
asleep, 

Lulled by the chant monotonous and deep 

When he awoke, it was already night, 

The church was empty, and there was no 
light, 

Save where the lamps, that glimmered few 
and faint, 25 

Lighted a little space before some samt 


He staited from his seat and gazed aiound, 
But saw no living thing and heaid no 
sound 

He gioped towards the dooi, but it was 
locked , 

He cued aloud, and listened, and then 
knocked, 30 

And uttered awful threatenmgs and com- 
plaints, 

And imprecations upon men and saints 
The sounds leechoed from the roof and 
w alls 

As if dead priests were laughing in their 
stalls 1 

At length the sexton, hearing from with- 
out 35 

The tumult of the knocking and the shout, 
And thinking thieves were m the house of 
prater, 

Came with his lantern, asking, 'Who is 
there ?” 

Half choked with rage, King Robert fierce- 
ly said, 

“Open ’tis I, the King f Art thou 
afraid?” 40 

The frightened sexton, muttering, with a 
curse, 

“This is some drunken vagabond, oi 
worse 

Turned the gieat key and flung the portal 
wide, 

A man rushed by him at a single stride, 
Haggard, half naked, without hat oi 
cloak, 45 

Who neither turned, nor looked at him, nor 
spoke, 

But leaped into the blackness of the night, 
And vanished like a specter from his sight 

Robert of Sicily, brother of Pope Urbane 
And Valmond, Emperor of Allemame, 50 
Despoiled of his magnificent attire, 
Bareheaded, breathless, and besprent with 
mire, 

With sense of wiong and outrage desperate, 
Strode on and thundered at the palace 
gate, 

Rushed through the courtyard, thrusting 
in his rage 55 
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To light and left each seneschal and page, 
And limned up the broad and sounding 
stair 

His white face ghastly m the torches’ glare 
From hall to hall he passed with breathless 
speed , 

Voices and cues he heard, but did not 
heed, 60 

Until at last he leached the banquet-room, 
BLmng with light, and breathing with per- 
fume 

There on the dais sat another king, 
Wearing his robes, his crown, his signet- 
ring, 

King Robert’s self in features, form, and 
height, 65 

But all tiansfiguied with angelic light r 
It was an Angel, and his presence there 
With a divme effulgence filled the air, 
An exaltation, pieicing the disguise, 
Though none the hidden Angel recog- 
nise 70 

A moment speechless, motionless, amazed, 
The throneless monaieh on the Angel 
gazed, 

Who met his looks of anger and surpiise 
With the divme compassion of his eyes, 
Then said, “Who art thou 7 and why eom’st 
thou here 7” 75 

To which King Robert answered with a 
sneer, 

“I am the King, and come to claim my own 
From an impostor, who usurps my t hi one 1 ” 
And suddenly, at these audacious woids, 
U p sprang the angry guests, and drew their 
swords, 80 

The Angel answered, with unruffled brow, 
“Nay, not the King, but the King’s Jester, 
thou 

Henceforth shalt wear the bells and scal- 
loped cape, 

And for thy counselor shalt lead an ape, 
Thou shalt obey my servants when they 
call, 85 

And wait upon my henchmen m the hall I” 

Deaf to King Robert’s threats and cries 
and prayers, 


Tho> thiust him fiom the hall and down 
the stans, 

A gioup of tittering pages ran before, 
And as they opened wide the folding- 
door, 90 

His heart failed, for he heard, with strange 
alarms, 

The boisterous laughtei of the men-at-azms, 
And all the \aulted chambei loar and ling 
With the mock plaudits of “Long h\e the 
King f ” 

Next moinmg, waking with the day’s fiist 
beam, 95 

He said within himself, “It was a dream ! ” 
But the stiaw rustled as he turned his head, 
There weie the cap and bells beside his bed, 
Around him rose the baie, discolored walls, 
Close by, the steeds w ere champing m their 
stalls, 100 

And m the corner, a revolting shape, 
Shiveung and chattering sat the wi etched 
ape 

It was no dream, the world he loved so 
much 

Had turned to dust and ashes at his touch f 

Davs came and went, and now returned 
again 105 

To Sicily the old Saturnian reign, 

Under the Angel’s governance benign 
The happy island danced with corn and 
wme, 

And deep within the mountain’s burning 
breast 

Enceladus, 1 the giant, was at rest 110 

Meanwhile King Robert yielded to his fate, 
Sullen and silent and disconsolate 
Dressed m the motley garb that Jesters 
wear, 

With look bewildered and a vacant stare, 
Close shaven above the ears, as monks are 
shorn, 115 

By com hers mocked, by pages laughed to 
scorn, 

His only fnend the ape, his only food 

1 Leader of the giants who eonspned 
against Zeus, Enceladus was imprisoned 
under Mount Etna, m Sicily 
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Wliat otheis left, — he still was unsubdued 
And when tlie Angel met him on his way, 
And half m earnest, half m jest, would 
say, 120 

Sternly, though tenderly, that he might 
feel 

The velvet scabbaid held a sword of steel, 
“Ait thou the King?” the passion of his 
woe 

Buist fiom hnn m resistless overflow, 

And, lifting high his forehead, he would 
fling 125 

The haughty answer back, “I am, I am the 
King I” 

Almost three years weie ended, when there 
came 

Ambassadors of great lepute and name 
Fiona Valmond, Emperor of Allemaine, 
Unto King Robeit, saving that Pope Ui~ 
bane 130 

By lettei summoned them forthwith to 
come 

On Holy Thursday to his city of Rome 
The Angel with great jo\ received his 
guests, 

And gave them presents of embroidered 
vests, 

And velvet mantles with rich ermine 
lined, 135 

And nngs and jewels of the raiest kind 
Then he depaited with them o’er the sea 
Into the lovely land of Italy, 

Whose loveliness was more resplendent 
made 

By the mere passing of that cavalcade, 140 
With plumes, and cloaks, and housmgs, 
and the stir 

Of jeweled bridle and of golden spur 
And lo f among the menials, m mock state, 
Upon a piebald steed, with shambling gait, 
His cloak of foxtails flapping m the 
wind, 145 

The solemn ape demurely perched behind, 
King Robert rode, making huge merriment 
In all the country towns thiough which 
they went 

The Pope received them with gieat pomp, 
and blare 


Of bannered trumpets, on Saint Peter’s 
squaie, 150 

Giving his benediction and embrace, 
Fervent, and full of apostolic grace 
While with congratulations and with 
prayers 

He entei tamed the Angel unawares, 
Robert, the Jester, bursting through the 
crowd, 155 

Into then piesence rushed, and cried aloud, 
“I am the King 1 Look, and behold m me 
Robert, your brothei, King of Sicilv 1 
This man, who w T eais my semblance to your 
eyes, 

Is an impostor m a King’s disguise 160 
Do you not know me ? does no voice within 
Answei my cry, and say we are akin?” 
The Pope m silence, but with troubled 
mien, 

Grazed at the Angel’s countenance seiene, 
The Emperor, laughing, said, “It is strange 
sport 165 

To keep a madman for thj Fool at < ourt 
And the pool, baffled Jester in disgiaee 
Was hustled back among the populace 

In solemn state the Holy Week went by, 
And Easter Sunday gleamed upon the 
sky, 170 

The presence of the Angel, with its light, 
Before the sun rose, made the eitv bright, 
And wuth new fervor filled the heaits ol 
men, 

Who felt that Chnst indeed had risen 
again 

Even the Jester, on his bed of stiaw, 175 
With haggaid eyes the unwonted splendor 
saw, 

He felt within a power unfelt before, 

And, kneeling humbly on his chamber floor, 
He heard the rushing garments of the 
Lord 

Sweep through the silent air, ascending 
heavenward 180 

And now the visit ending, and once more 
Vabnond returning to the Danube’s shore, 
Homeward the Angel journeyed, and again 
The land was made resplendent with his 
train, 
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Flashing along the towns of Italy 185 
Unto Salerno, and from there by sea 
And when once more within Palermo’s wall, 
And, seated on the throne m his great hall, 
He heard the Angel us from convent towers, 
As if the better world conversed with 
ours, 190 

He beckoned to King Robert to draw 
mgher, 

And with a gesture bade the rest retire; 
And when they were alone, the Angel said, 
“Art thou the King?” Then bowing down 
his head, 

King Robert crossed both hands upon his 
breast, 195 

And meekly answered him “Thou knowest 
best 1 

My sms as scailet are, let me go hence, 
And m some cloister’s school of penitence, 
Across those stones, that pave the way to 
heaven, 

Walk baiefoot, till my guilty soul be 
shriven 1 ” 200 

The Angel smiled, and from his radiant 
face 

A holy light illumined all the place, 

And through the open window, loud and 
clear, 

They heard the monks chant in the chapel 
near, 

Above the stir and tumult of the street 205 
“He has put down the mighty from their 
seat, 

And has exalted them of low degree 
And through the chant a second melody 
Rose like the throbbing of a single string 
“I am an Angel, and thou art the 
King 1 ” 210 

Kang Robert, who was standing near the 
throne, 

Lifted Ins eyes, and lo r he was alone ! 

But all appareled as in days of old, 
With ermined mantle and with cloth of 
gold, 

And when his courtiers came, they found 
him there 215 

Kneeling upon the floor, absorbed m sdent 
prayer 


From 

THE MUSICIAN’S TALE 

The Saga of King Olaf 

The Challenge of Thor 

I am the God Thor, 

I am the War God, 

I am the Thunderer 1 
Here m my Northland, 

My fastness and fortress, 5 

Reign I forever 1 

Here amid icebergs 
Rule I the nations, 

This is my hammer, 

Miolner the mighty, 10 

Giants and sorcerers 
Cannot withstand it ! 

These are the gauntlets 
Wherewith I wield it, 

And hurl it afar off, 15 

This is my girdle, 

Whenever I brace it, 

Strength is redoubled! 

The light thou beholdest 
Stream through the heavens, 20 

In flashes of crimson, 

Is but my red beard 
Blown by the night-wind, 
Affrighting the nations! 

Jove is my brother, 25 

Mine eyes are the hghtnmg, 

The wheels of mv chariot 
Roll m the thunder, 

The blows of my hammer 

Ring m the earthquake! 30 

Force rules the world ; still, 

Has ruled it, shall rule it; 

Meekness is weakness, 

Strength is tnumphant 

Over the whole earth 35 

Still is it Thor’s-Day f 
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Thou art a God too, 

0 Galilean f 

And thus single-handed 

Unto the combat, 40 

Gauntlet or Gospel, 

Here I defy thee 1 

From 

HYPERION 

[1839] 

Goethe 

WHAT most mtezested our travellers m 
the ancient city of Frankfort was neither 
the opera nor the Ariadne of Danneeker, 1 
but the house m which Goethe was born, 
and the scenes he frequented in his child- 
hood and lemembered m Ins old age 
Such, for example, aie the walks around 
the city, outside the moat, the bridge ovei 
the Maine, with the golden cock on the 
cross, which the poet beheld and marvelled 
at when a boy, the cloister of the Bare- 
footed Fnars, through which he stole with 
mysterious awe to sit by the oilcloth- 
covered table of old Rector Albrecht, and 
the garden m which his grandfather walked 
up and down among fiint-trees and rose- 
bushes, m long morning-gown, black velvet 
cap, and the antique leather gloves, which 
he annually received as Mayor on Pipers 
Doomsday, representing a kind of middle 
personage between Alcmous and Laertes 2 
Thus, 0 Genius 1 are thy footprints hal- 
lowed, and the star shines forever over 
the place of thy nativity 
“Your English critics may rail as they 
list,” said the Baion, 3 while he and Flem- 
ming 4 were returning from a stroll m the 
leafy gardens outside the moat , “but, after 
all, Goethe was a magnificent old fellow 
Only think of his life , his youth of passion, 
alternately aspirmg and desponding, 
stormy, impetuous, headlong, — his roman- 
tic manhood, m winch passion assumes the 
form of strength, assiduous, careful, toil- 
ing, without haste, without rest, — and his 
sublime old age, —the age of serene and 
classic repose, where he stands like Atlas, 


as Claudian 5 has painted him m the Battle 
of the Giants, holding the wmild aloft upon 
his head, the oeean-sti earns hard frozen m 
his hoary locks ” 

“A good illustiation ol what the world 
calls his lndilfeicntism ” 

“And do } ou know I lathei like this m- 
diffeientism^ Did von nevei have the mis- 
fortune to live in a community, wheie a 
difficult in the parish seemed to announce 
the end of the woild^ or to know one of 
the benefactors of the human raco, m the 
verj ‘stoirn and pressuiF period of his 
mdiseieet enthusiasm $ If you have, I think 
you will see something beautiful m the 
calm and dignified attitude which the old 
philosophci assumes ” 

“It is a pity that his admirers had not a 
little of this philosophic coolness It amuses 
me to lead the vanous epithets which they 
apply to him — The Deal, dear Man 1 The 
Life-enjo} mg Man! The All-sided One 1 
The Ropiesentatrve of Poetxy upon Earth 1 
The Many -sided Master-Mind of Germany I 
His enemies msh to the other extreme, and 
hurl at him the fiene names of Old Hum- 
bug 1 and Old Heathen! which hit like 
pistol-bullets ” 

“I confess, he was no saint ” 

“No, bis philosophy is the old ethnic 
philosophy You will find it all m a con- 
venient and concentrated portable form m 
Horace’s beautiful Ode to Tlialiaicus What 
I most object to m the old gentleman is 
his sensuality ” 

“0, nonsense 1 Nothing can be purer 
than the Iphigema , 6 it is as cold and pas- 
sionless as a maible statue” 

“Very true, but you cannot say the 
same of some of the Roman Elegies, and 


1 Johann Heinrich von Danneeker, Ger- 
man sculptor Among his most famous 
works was “Aiiadno on a Panther ” 

2 Greek legendary heroes, respectively 
friendly host and father of Odysseus 

3 4 Characters m Hyperion 

5 Late Latin classic poet 

6 IpJageme auf Tauns, Iphigema at 
Taurus , (1787), drama classical m form 
but romantic m thought 
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of that monstrous book, the Elective Affin- 
ities ” 7 

“Ah, my friend, Goethe is an artist , and 
looks upon all tilings as objects ot ait 
merely Why should he not be allowed to 
copy m woids what painters and sculptors 
copy m colors and m maible?” 

“The artist shows his charactei m the 
(hoice of his subject Goethe nevei sculp- 
tured an Apollo, nor painted a Madonna 
Tie gives us only sintul Magdalens and 
rampant Fauns He does not so much 
idealize as realize” 

“He only copies nature ” 

“So did the artists who made the bronze 
lamps of Pompeii Would you hang one of 
those m your hall? To say that a man is 
an artist and copies nature is not enough 
Theie are two great schools of art, the 
imitative and the imaginative The latter 
is the most noble, and the most enduung, 
and Goethe belonged rather to the foimer 
Have you read Mensel’s attack upon him?” 

“It is truly ferocious The Silesian hews 
into him lustily I hope you do not take 
sides with him?” 

“Bv no means He goes too far He 
blames the poet foi not being a politician 
He might as well blame him for not being 
a missionaiy to the Sandwich Islands ” 
“And what do you think of Eekerman?” 8 
“I think he is a kind of German Boswell 
Goethe knew he was drawing his portrait, 
and sat for it accordingly He works very 
liard to make a Samt Peter out of an old 
Jupiter, as the Catholics did at Rome ” 
“Well, call him Old Humbug, or Old 
Heathen, or what you please, I maintain, 
that, with all Ins errors and short-comings, 
he was a glonous specimen of a man ” 

“He certainly was Did it ever occur to 
you that he was in some points like Ben 
Franklin, — a kind of rhymed Ben Frank- 
lin? The practical tendency of Ins mmd 
was the same, his love of science was the 
same, his benignant, philosophic spirit was 
the same, and a vast number of his little 
poetic maxims and soothsavmgs seem noth- 
ing more than the worldly wisdom of Poor 
Richard, versified ” 


“What most oftends mo is, that now 
every German jackass must have a kick at 
the dead lion ” 

“And every one who passes through 
Weimai must throw a book upon his grave, 
as travellers did of old a stone upon the 
grave of Manfredi, at Benevento But, ot 
all that has been said oi sung, what most 
pleases me is Heine’s Apologetic, if I ma> 
so call it , m which he sav s, that the minor 
poets, who flourished undei the impel lal 
reign of Goethe, ‘resemble a young forest, 
where the trees first show their own mag- 
nitude after the oak of a hundred years, 
whose branches had towered above and 
overshadowed them, has fallen There was 
not wanting an opposition that strove 
against Goethe, this majestic tree Men of 
the most waning opinions united them- 
selves foi the contest The adherents of 
the old faith, the orthodox, were vexed that 
m the trunk of the vast tree no niche with 
its holy image was to be found, nay, that 
even the naked Drvads of paganism were 
permitted to play their witchery there , and 
gladly, with consecrated axe, would they 
have imitated the holy Boniface, 0 and lev- 
elled the enchanted oak to the ground The 
followers of the new faith, the apostles of 
Liberalism, were vexed, on the other hand, 
that the tree could not serve as a Libertv 
Tree, oi, at any rate, as a barricade In 
fact, the tree was too high, no one conic! 
plant the red cap upon its summit, or dance 
the Carmagnole 10 beneath its branches The 
multitudes, however, venerated this tree 
foi the very reason that it reared itself 
with such independent grandeur, and so 

7 Die W ahlverwandschaften, The Elec- 
tive Affinities (1809), pioneer psycholog- 
ical novel 

8 Johann Peter Eckermann (1792-1854), 
German scholar, who wrote G earache mit 
Goethe } Conversations with Goethe (1836- 
48), and edited Goethe’s works 

9 Samt Boniface ( 680 9-755 ? ) , English 
monk, called “Apostle of Germany” and 
one of the greatest missionaries of the 
Church He was zealous m destroying the 
rites and shrines of paganism 

10 Revolutionary dance 
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graciously filled the world with its odor, 
while its branches, streaming magnificently 
toward heaven, made it appear as it the 
stars were only the golden fruit of its 
wondrous limbs 1 Bo you not think that 
beautiful^” 

“Yes, very beautiful And I am glad to 
see that you can find something to admire 
m my favorite author, notwithstanding his 
frailties, or, to use an old German saying, 
that you can duve the hens out ot the 
garden without trampling down the beds ” 

“Here is the old gentleman himself 1 ” 
exclaimed Flemming 

“Where cried the Baron, as if for the 
moment he expected to see the living figure 
of the poet walking before them 

“Here at the window, — -that full-length 
east Excellent, — is it not® He is dressed, 
as usual, m his long yellow nankeen sur- 
tout, with a white cravat crossed m front 
What a magnificent head * and what a pos- 
ture 1 He stands like a tower of strength 
And, by heavens 1 he was nearly eighty 
years old, when that was made ” 

“How do you know?” 

“You can see by the date on the ped- 
estal ” 

“You are right And yet how erect he 
stands, with his square shoulders braced 
back, and his hands behind him* He looks 
as if he were standing befoie the fire I 
feel tempted to put a live coal m his hand, 
it lies so invitingly half -open Gleim’s 11 de- 
scription of him, soon aftei he went to 
Weimar, is very different from this Do you 
recollect it?” 

“No, I do not ” 

“It is a story which good old father 
Glenn used to tell with great delight He 
was one evening reading the Gottingen 
Musen- Almanack m a select society at 
Weimar, when a young man came m, 
dressed in a short, green shooting- jacket, 
booted and spurred, and having a pair of 
brilliant, black, Italian eyes He, in turn, 
offered to read, but finding, probably, the 
poetry of the Musen-Almanach of that 
year rather too insipid for him, he soon 
began to improvise the wildest and most 


fantastic poems imaginable, and m all pos- 
sible forms and measures, pretending all 
the while to read from the book ‘That is 
either Goethe or the Devil/ said good old 
father Glerm to Wieland, 12 who sat near 
him To which the ‘Great I of Osmannstadt’ 
replied, — ‘It is both, for he has the Devil 
m him tonight, and at such times he is 
like a wanton colt, that flings out before 
and behind, and you will do well not to go 
too near him!'” 

“Very good*” 

“And now that noble figure is but mould 
Only a few months ago, those ma]estie e\es 
looked for the last time on the light of a 
pleasant spring morning Calm, like a god, 
the old man sat, and with a smile seemed 
to bid farewell to the light of day, on 
which he had gazed for moie than eighty 
yeais Books were near him, and the pen 
which had just dropped, as it were, from 
his drying fingers ‘Open the shutters, and 
let m more light v were the last words that 
came from those kps Slowly stretching 
forth his hand, he seemed to write m the 
air, and, as it sank down again and was 
motionless, the spirit of the old man de- 
parted ” 

“And yet the world goes on. It is strange 
how soon, when a gieat man dies, his place 
is filled, and so completely, that he seems 
no longer wanted But let us step m here 
I wish to buy that cast ” 

From 

KAVANAGH 

[1849] 

ONE EVENING as he 1 was sitting down 
to begin, for at least the hundredth time, 
the great Bomance,— subject of so many re- 
solves and so much remorse, so often de- 
termined upon but never begun, — a loud 

11 Johann Wilhelm Ludwig Gleim (1719- 
18G3), German poet, 

12 Christoph Martin Wieland (1733- 
1813), German poet, prose writer, and 
editor 

1 “Mr Churchill,” the central character 
of the no-^ol 
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knock at the stieet-door, winch siood wide 
open, announced a visitor Unluckily, the 
study-door was likewise open, and conse- 
quently, being’ m full view, he found it 
impossible to ie±use himself, 1101 , m fact, 
would he have done so, had all the doors 
been shut and bolted, — -the art of lef using 
one’s self being at that time but impeifectly 
understood m Fairmeadow 2 Accordingly, 
the visitor was shown m 

He announced himself as Mr Hathaway 
Passing through the village, he could not 
deny himself the pleasure of calling on 
Mr Chui chill, whom he knew by his writ- 
ings m the periodicals, though not person- 
ally He wished, moieovei, to secuie the 
coop eiation of one, already so favorably 
known to the liter aiy -world, m a new 
Magazine he was about to establish, in 
older to raise the character of American 
literature, which, m his opinion, the exist- 
ing reviews and magazines had entirely 
failed to accomplish A daily increasing 
want of something better was felt by the 
public, and the time had come for the 
establishment of such a periodical as he 
proposed Aftei explaining, m rather a 
bond and exuberant manner, his plan and 
piospects, he entered more at large into 
the subject of American literature, which 
it was his design to foster and patiomze 

“I think, Mr Chui chill,” said he, ‘ that 
we want a national literature commensurate 
with our mountains and nvers, — commen- 
surate with Niagai a, and the Alleghames, 
and the G-ieat Lakes 1 ” 

“Oh 1 ” 

“We want a national epic that shall cor- 
respond to the size of the country, that 
shall be to all other, epics what BanvaicPs 
Panorama 3 of the Mississippi is to all 
other paintings, — the largest m the world 
“Ah 

“We want a national drama m which 
scope enough shall be given to our gigantic 
ideas, and to the unparalleled activity and 
progress of our people!” 

“Of course ” 

‘In a word, we want a national literature 
altogether shaggy and unshorn, that shall 


shake the earth, like a herd of buffaloes 
thundering over the piaines 1 ” 

“Precisely,” interrupted Mr Churchill, 
“but excuse me 1 — aic you not confounding 
things that have no analogy? Great has a 
very difleient meaning when applied to a 
nvei, and when applied to a literature 
Large and shallow may perhaps be applied 
to both Liteiatuie is rather an image of 
the spiritual world, than of the physical, 
is it not?— of the internal, lathei than the 
external Mountains, lakes, and uveis are, 
aftei all, only its sceneiy and decorations, 
not its substance and essence A man will 
not necessanly be a great poet because he 
lives near a gicat mountain Nor, being a 
poet, will he necessarily write better poems 
than another, because he lives nearer Ni- 
agara ” 

“But, Mr Cliui chill, you do not ceitamly 
mean to deny the influence of scenery on 
the mind?” 

“No, only to deny that it can create 
genius At best, it can only develop it 
Switzerland has produced no extiaordmaiy 
poet , nor, as far as I know, have the Andes, 
or the Himalaya mountains, or the* Moun- 
tains ol the Moon in Africa ” 

“But, at all events,” uiged Mr Hatha- 
way, “let us lia\e oui liteiature national 
If it is not national, it is nothing ” 

“On the contrary, it may be a great deal 
Nationality is a good thing to a certain 
extent, but universality is better All that 


2 New England village m which the 
events of the novel occur 

3 The “panoiama,” which may T be re- 
garded as an ancestral form of the motion 
picture, was a popular form of public 
entertainment m the mid-nmeteenth cen- 
tury It consisted of a senes of related 
pictures painted on a roll of canvas, so 
that they could be viewed in steady suc- 
cession as the canvas was unrolled John 
Banvard (1815-91), American painter, 
made the largest and most famous of the 
panoramas, portraying the Mississippi 
River from its source to its mouth on three 
miles of canvas Longfellow drew details 
for river scenes m Evangeline from Ban- 
varcl’s work See also Hawthorne’s stor^ 
“Ethan Brand,” elsewhere m this volume 
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is best in the great poets of all eountues is 
not what is national m them, but what is 
universal Their roots aie m their native 
soil , but their branches wave m the un- 
patnotie air, that speaks the same language 
unto all men, and then leaves slime with 
the illimitable light that peivades all lands 
Let us thiow all the windows open, let us 
admit the light and an on all sides, that 
we ma) look towards the four eorneis of 
the heavens, and not alwa\s m the same 
direction ” 

“But you admit nationality to be a good 
tiling^” 

“Yes, if not earned too far, still, I con- 
fess, it rather limits one’s news of truth 
I prefer what is natural Mere nationality 
is often ridiculous Every one smiles when 
he hears the Icelandic proverb, ‘Iceland is 
the best land the sun shines upon ’ Let us 
be natural, and w e shall be national enough 
Besides, oui hteratuie can be strictly na- 
tional only so fai as oui character and 
modes of thought diffei from those of other 
nations Now, as we are very like the Eng- 
lish, — are, in fact, English under a different 
sky, — I do not see how our literature can 
be very different from thens Westward 
from hand to hand we pass the lighted 
torch, but it was lighted at the old domestic 
fireside of England ” 

“Then you think our hteratuie is never 
to be anything but an imitation of the 
English V* 

“Not at all It is not an imitation, but, 
as some one has said, a continuation ” 

“It seems to me that you take a very 
narrow view of the subject ” 

“On tlie contrary, a very broad one No 
literature is complete until the language m 
which it is written is dead We may well 
be proud of our task and of our position 
Lot us see if we can build m any way 
worthy of our forefathers” 


“Biit T insist upon originality ” 

“Yes, but without spasms and convul- 
sions Authois must not, like Chinese sol- 
diers, expect to wm victones by turning 
somersets m the air ” 

“Well, realh, the piospeet from youi 
point of view is not veiy bulhant Pray, 
what do you think of our national litera- 
tuie^” 

“Simph, that a national liteiature is 
not the glow th of a dav Centuries must 
conti lbuto their dew and sunshine to it 
Oui own is gi owing slowly but surely, 
striking its loots downward, and its 
branches upward, as is natural, and I do 
not wush, f 01 the sake of w hat some people 
call originality, to invert it, and try to 
make it grow with its loots in the an 
And as foi having it so savage and wild 
as jou want it, I have onlv to say, that all 
liteiatuio, as well as all ait, is the result 
of culture and intellectual leftnement” 
“Ah 1 we do not want ait and lefinement, 
we want genius, — untutored, wild, original, 
free ” 

“But, if this genius is to find any ex- 
pression, it must employ ait, for art is the 
external expression of oui thoughts Manj 
have genius, but, wanting art, aie forever 
dumb The two must go together to form 
the gieat poet, pamtei, 01 sculptor ” 

“In that sense, very well ” 

“I was about to say also that I thought 
our literature would finally not be wanting 
in a kind of umveisality As the blood of 
all nations is mingling with our own, so 
wall their thoughts and feelings finally 
mrngle m our literature We shall draw 
from the Geimans, tenderness, flora the 
Spaniards, passion, from the French, vi- 
vacity, — to mingle moie and more with our 
English solid sense And this will give 
us umveisality, so much to be desired” 
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THE FRONTIER, WEST AND SOUTH 




1785 ~ John Janies Audubon 


~ 1851 


AUDUBON was born m Haiti and educated m France, lie came to Amer- 
ica at the age of 18 In 1808 he followed the westward tide to Kentucky, keeping 
stoics and operating a mill before he found his true vocation as student and 
painter of American birds His writing was incidental to these interests, but his 
autobiographical sketches and his journals afford some of oui cleaiest and most 
readable accounts of frontier settlements and the wilderness 

[Audubon’s grand-daughter, Maria R Audubon, edited his journals and 
piesented these with a brief biography m Audubon and His Journals (2 vols , 
New York, 1897) Recently renewed interest m Audubon has lesulted m biog- 
raphies by Constance Rourke and others Donald Culross Peattie’s Audubon’s 
Amenca (Boston, 1942) presents selections from his writings with general 
comment ] 


A WILD HORSE 1 
[1837] 

WHILE residing at Henderson m Ken- 
tucky, I became acquainted with a gentle- 
man who had returned from the country m 
the neighbourhood of the head waters of 
the Arkansas River, where he had pur- 
chased a newly caught “Wild Horse,” a 
descendant of some of the horses originally 
bought from Spam, and set at liberty m 
the vast prames of the Mexican lands The 
animal was by no means handsome — he 
had a large head, with a considerable prom- 
inence m its frontal region, his thick and 
unkempt mane hung along his neck to the 
breast, and his tail, too scanty to be called 
flowing, almost reached the ground But 
his chest was broad, his legs clean and 
sinewy, and his eyes and nostrils indicated 
spirit, vigoui, and endurance He had 
never been shod, and although he had been 
ndden hard, and had performed a long 
journey, his black hoofs had suffered no 
damage His colour inclined to bay, the 
legs of a deeper tint, and gradually dark- 
ening below until they became nearly black. 

I inquired what might be the value of such 
an animal among the Osage Indians, and 
was answered, that the horse being only 
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four years old, he had given for him, with 
the tree and buffalo tug fastened to his 
head, ai tides equivalent to about thirty- 
five dollars The gentleman added, that he 
had never mounted a bettei horse, and had 
very little doubt, that if well fed, he could 
carry a man of oidmaiy weight from 
tlurty-fh e to forty miles a-day, for a 
month, as he had travelled at that rate upon 
him, without giving him any food other 
than the grass of the prairies, or the canes 
of the bottom lands, until he had crossed the 
Mississippi at Natchez, when he fed him 
with corn Ha\ing no farther use foi him, 
now that he had ended his journey, he said 
he was anxious to sell him, and thought he 
might prove a good hunting horse for me, 
as his gaits were easy, and he stood fire as 
well as any charger he had seen Hav- 
ing some ijeed of a horse possessed of 
qualities similar to those represented as 
belonging to the one in question, I asked 
it I might be allowed to try him “Try him, 
Sir, and welcome, nay, if you wilt agTee 


*This is one of the articles of a gen- 
eral nature introduced by Audubon into his 
Ornithological Biography (Edinburgh, 
1831-39), and reprinted in Delineations of 
American Scenery and Character (New 
York, 1920) 
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to feed lum and take eaxe of him, you may 
keep him for a month, it you choose ” So 
I had the horse taken to the stable and fed 
About two houis afterwaids, I took my 
gun, mounted the piame nag, and went to 
the woods I was not long m finding him 
very sensible to the spur, and as I observed 
that he moved with great ease both to him- 
self and his ndei, I thought of leaping over 
a log several feet m diamefei, to judge how 
fai he might piove serviceable m deer- 
drivmg or bear-hunting So I gave him the 
lems, and pressed my legs to his belly 
without using the spur, on winch, as if 
aware that I wished to try his mettle, he 
bounded off and cleared the log as lightly 
as an elk I turned him, and made him leap 
the same log several times, which he did 
with equal ease, so that I was satisfied of 
lus ability to clear any impediment m the 
woods I next detei mined to try his 
stiength, foi which purpose I took him to 
a swamp, which I knew was muddy and 
tough He enteied it with his nose close to 
the water, as if to judge of its depth, at 
which I was pleased, as he thus cunced 
due caution I then rode thiough the swamp 
in different directions, and found lnm 
pxompt, decided, and unflinching Can he 
swim well? thought I, — £01 there aie 
horses, which, although excellent, cannot 
swim at all, but will now and then lie on 
their side, as if contented to float with the 
euirent, when the nder must either swim 
and diag them to the slide, 01 abandon 
them To the Ohio then I went, and rode 
into the water He made off obliquely 
against the current, his head well raised 
above the suifaee, his nostrils expanded, 
his bieathmg tree, and without any of the 
grunting noise emitted by many horses on 
such occasions 1 tinned him down the 
stream, then directly against it, and finding 
lnm quite to my mind, I returned to the 
shore, on reaching which he stopped of Ins 
own accord, spread Ins legs, and almost 
shook me off my seat After this I put him 
to a gallop, and returning home through 
the woods, shot fiorn the saddle a tui key- 
cock, which ho afterwaids approached as 


if he had been tiamed to the sport, and 
enabled me to take it up without dismount- 
ing 

As soon as I leached the house of Dr 
Rankm, where I then resided, I sent word 
to the owner of the horse that I should be 
glad to see lnm When he came, I asked 
lnm what price he would take , he said, fifty 
dollais in silver was the lowest So I paid 
the money, took a bill of sale, and became 
master of the horse Then Doctor, who was 
an excellent judge, said smiling to me, 
“Mi Audubon, when you aie tiled of him, 
I will refund you the fifty dollais, foi 
depend upon it he is a capital horse ” The 
mane was trimmed, but the tail left un 
touched, the Doctor had him shod “all 
round,” and foi several weeks he was 
udden by my wife, who was highly pleased 
with him 

Business lequumg that I should go to 
Philadelphia, Baiio (he was so named after 
his foimei ownei) was put up foi ten 
days and well attended to The time of 
my departure having amved, I mounted 
lnm, and set off at the rate of foui miles 
an houz, — but heie I must give you the 
line of my journey, that y^ou mav, if you 
please, follow my couise on some such map 
as that of Tanner’s Fiom Hendeison 
through Russellville, Nashville, and Knox- 
ville, Abmgton m Virginia, the Natural 
Bridge, Hamsonburgh, Winchester and 
Haiper’s Ferry, Frederick and Lancaster 
to Philadelphia Theie I remamed four 
days, aftei which I returned by way of 
Pittsbiugh, Wheeling, Zanesville, Chilli- 
cothe, Lexington, and Louisville to Hen- 
derson But the nature of my business was 
such as to make me deviate considerably 
from the mam roads, and I computed the 
whole distance at nearly two thousand 
miles, the post roads being lathei more 
than sixteen hundred I ti availed not less 
than forty miles a-day, and it was allowed 
by the Doctor that my horse was in as good 
condition on my return as w r hen I set out 
fchuh a journey on a single horse may 
seem somewhat marvellous in the eves of a 
Eui op can, but m those days almost every 
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meicliant had to peifoim the like, some 
fioni all paits ol the western country, 
even fiom St Louis on the Missouri, al- 
though the tiavelleis not un frequently, on 
then return, sold their horses at Baltimore, 
Philadelphia, 01 Pitt&buigh, at which latter 
place they took boat My wife rode on a 
single hoi so fiom Henderson to Phila- 
delphia, travelling at the same late The 
countiy was then comparatively new, few 
coaches tiaiellcd, and m tact the loads 
weie scarcely fit foi carnages About 
twenty days were eonsideied necessary for 
performing a -journey on hoisebaek fiom 
Louisville to Philadelphia, whereas now 
the same distance may be travelled m six 
or se\ en days, 01 even sometimes less, this 
depending on the height of the watei m the 
Ohio 

It may be not uninteresting to you to 
know the treatment which the hoise re- 
ceived on these journeys I lose every 
morning before day, cleaned my horse, 
pressed his back with my hand, to see if it 
had been galled, and placed on it a small 
blanket folded double, m such a manner 
that when the saddle was put on, half of 
the doth was turned over it The sui angle, 
beneath winch the saddle-bags weie placed, 
confined the blanket to the seat, and to the 
pad behind was fastened the great coat or 
cloak, tightly" rolled up The bridle had a 
snaffle bit, a breastplate was buckled m 
front to each skirt, to render the seat 
secure duiing an ascent, but my horse re- 
quired no crupper, his shoulders being 
high and well-formed On starting he trot- 
ted off at the rate of four miles an hour, 
which he eontmued. I usually travelled 
from fifteen to twenty miles before break- 
fast, and aftei the first hour allowed my 
horse to dnnk as much as he would When 
I halted for breakfast, I generally stopped 
two hours, cleaned the horse, and gave him 
as much com blades as he could eat I 
then rode on until within half an hour of 
sunset, when I watei ed, him well, poured a 
bucket of cold water over his back, had his 
skin well rubbed, his feet examined and 
cleaned. The rack was filled with blades, 


the trough with corn, a good-sized pumpkin 
oz some liens’ eggs, whcne\ei they could be 
procured, were thiown in, and if oats weie 
to be had, half a bushel of them was given 
an preference to corn, which is apt to heat 
some horses In the morning, the nearly" 
empty tiough and rack afioided sufficient 
evidence of the state of his health 
I had not ridden him many days befoie 
he became so attached to me that on com- 
ing to some limpid stream, m which I had 
a mind to bathe, I could leave him at lib- 
erty to graze, and he would not dunk if 
told not to do so He was ever sure-footed, 
and in such continual good spirits, that 
now and then, when a turkey happened to 
rise from a dustmg place before me, the 
mere inclination of my body forward was 
enough to bring him to a smait cantex, 
which he would continue until the bird 
left the road foi the woods, when he nevei 
failed to resume his usual trot On my way 
homewards I met at the crossings of the 
Juniata Rivei a gentleman from New Oi- 
leans whose name is Vincent Nolte He was 
mounted on a super b horse, for which he 
had paid three bundled dollars, and a serv- 
ant on horseback led another as a change 
I was then an utter stiangei to him, and 
as I approached and praised his horse, he 
not very courteously observed that he 
wished I had as good a one Finding that 
he was going to Bedford to spend the 
night, I asked him at what hour he would 
get there “Just soon enough to have some 
trouts ready for our supper, provided you 
will join when you get there” I almost 
imagined that Barro understood our con- 
versation, he pricked up his ears, and 
lengthened his pace, on which Mr Nolte 
caiaeoiled his horse, and then put him to a 
quick trot, but all m vain, for I reached the 
hotel nearly a quaiter of an hour before 
him, ordered the trouts, saw to the putting 
away of my good horse, and stood at the t 
door ready to welcome my companion 
Form that day Vincent Nolte has been a 
friend to me It was from him I received 
letters of introduction to the Rathbones of 
Liverpool, for which I shall ever be grate- 
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ful to him We rode together as far as 
Shippmgport, where my worthy fnend 
Nicholas Berthoud, Esq resided, and on 
parting with me he repeated what he had 
many times said before, that he had never 
seen so serviceable a creatuie as Bario 
If I leeollect rightly, I gave a short 
verbal account of this journey, and of the 
good qualities of my horse, to my learned 
friend J Skinner, Esq of Baltimore, who 
I believe has noticed them m his excellent 


Sporting Magazine We agreed that the 
importation of horses of this kind from 
the Western Prairies might improve oui 
breeds generally, and judging fiom those 
which I have seen, I am inclined to 
think that some of them may piove fit for 
the course A few days after reaching 
Henderson, I parted with Bario, not with- 
out i egret, for a hundred and twenty 
dollars 


use ~ David Crockett ~ 1836 

NOTHING m his background or early life distinguished Crockett from 
many other frontiersmen of his time He served under Andrew Jackson m 
the Creek War, and gradually thereafter, m the settlements of Western Ten- 
nessee, built up a reputation as a marksman and story-teller which sent him 
to the state legislature His political independence and integrity, and the con- 
fidence that he was one of their own kind, led the pioneers to elect him to the 
federal Congress, 1827-31 and 1833-35 

Finding the frontiersman anything but subservient to his old chief, 
Jackson, m Washington, Whig propagandists fostered Crockett’s popular repu- 
tation His autobiography, the Narrative of the Life of David Crockett, of the 
State of Tennessee (1834), was called forth by a spurious autobiographical 
book published under Crockett’s name the year before Though doubtless 
Crockett had assistance in its writing, the Narrative carries conviction as a 
personal expression 

When his constituents failed to return him to Congress m 1836, Crockett 
led a small party of Tennessee hunters to the support of the new Republic of 
Texas m its fight for independence, and died at the Alamo This circumstance 
contributed to the rapid growth of a Crockett legend, m which the real man 
and his actual deeds were interwoven with folk tales and fantasies of the 
frontier 

[The complete Narrative and parts of other Crockett books are available, 
with an introduction by Hamlm Garland, in The Autobiography of David 
Crockett (Modern Student's Library, New York, 1923) The best account of 
Crockett as man and writer is contained m Constance Rourke’s Davy Crockett 
(New York, 1934) The background of the Crockett legend is interestingly ex- 
plored in Mike Fink, King of Mississippi KeeTboatmen , by Walter Blair and 
Franklin J, Meine (New York, 1933),] 
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From 

A NARRATIVE OF THE LIFE OF 
DAVID CROCKETT, OF THE 
STATE OF TENNESSEE 
[1834] 

Electioneering 1 

I HAD on hand a great many skms, and 
so, m the month of February, I packed a 
horse with them, and taking my eldest son 
along with me, cut out foi a little town 
called Jackson, situated about forty miles 
off We got there well enough, and I sold 
my skins, and bought me some coffee, and 
sugar, powder, lead, and salt I packed 
them all up m readiness for a start, which 
I intended to make early next morning 
Morning came, but I concluded, befoie I 
started, I would go and take a horn 2 with 
some of my old fellow-soldiers that I had 
met with at Jackson 

I did so, and while we were engaged in 
this, I met with thiee candidates foi the 
Legislature, a Doetoi Butler, who wah, by 
marnage, a nephew to General Jackson, 
a Majoi Lynn, and a Mr McEver, all 
first-rate men We all took a horn to- 
gether, and some person present said to 
me, “Crockett, you must offer for the 
Legislature ” I told him I lived at least 
forty miles from any white settlement, and 
had no thought of becoming a candidate 
at that time So we all parted and I and 
my little boy went on home 
It was about a week or two after this, 
that a man came to my house and told me 
I was a candidate. I told him not so But 
he took out a newspaper from his pocket, 
and show’d me where I was announced I 
said to my wife that this was all a bur- 
lesque on me, but I was determined to 
make it cost the man who had put it there 
at least the value of the printing, and of 
the fun he wanted at my expense So I 
hired a young man to work m my place on 
my farm, and turned out myself election- 
eering I hadn’t been out long, before I 
found the people began to talk very much 
about the beai hunter, the man from the 


cane, and the thiee gentlemen, who I have 
already named, soon found it necessary to 
enter into an agieement to ha\e a sort of 
caucus at their March court, to determine 
which of them was the strongest, and the 
other two was to withdraw and support 
him As the court came on, each one of 
them spread himself, to secuie the nomina- 
tion, but it fell on Dr Butler, and the 
rest backed out The doetoi was a clevei 
fellow, and I have often said he was the 
most talented man I ever run against for 
any office His being related to Gen’l 
Jackson also helped him on very much, 
but I was m for it, and I was determined 
to push ahead and go through, oi stick 
Their meeting was held m Madison county, 
which was the strongest m the representa- 
tive distuct, which was composed of eleven 
counties, and they seemed bent on having 
the member from there 

At this time Col Alexander d was a can- 
didate foi Congress, and attending one of 
his public meetings one day, I walked to 
where he was treating the people, and he 
gave me an introduction to several of his 
acquaintances, and informed them that I 
was out electioneering In a little time my 
competitor, Doctor Butler, came along, he 
passed by without noticing me, and I sup- 
pose, indeed, he did not recognise me But 
I hailed him, as I was for all sorts of fun, 
and when he turned to me, I said to him, 
“Well, doctor, I suppose they have weighed 
you out to me, but I should like to know 
why they fixed your election for March 
instead of August f This is,” said I, “a 
branfire new way of doing business, if a 
caucus is to make a representative for the 
people 1 ” He now discovered who I was, 

and cried out, “D n it, Crockett, is 

that you?” — “Be sure it is,” said I, “but 
I don’t want it understood that I have come 
electioneering I have just crept out of the 
cane, to see what discoveries I could make 
among’ the white folks,” I told him that 

1 Title supplied by the present editors 

2 A drink 

8 Adam Rankin Alexander, Who served 
m Congress, 1823-24 
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when I set out electioneeimg, I would go 
piepaied to put every man on as good foot- 
ing when I left him as I found him on I 
would tbeiefore have me a large buckakm 
hunting-shn t made, with a couple of pock- 
ets holding about a peck each, and that m 
one I would carry a gicat big twist of 
tobacco, and m the other my bottle of 
liquor, for I knowed when I met a man 
and ottered him a diam, he would throw 
out his quid of tobacco to take one, and 
after he had taken Ins horn, I would out 
with my twist and give him another chaw 
And m this way he would not be woise off 
than when I found him, and I would be 
sure to leave him m a first-rate humour 
He said I could beat him electioneering all 
hollow I told him I would give him better 
evidence of that before August, notwith- 
standing he had many advantages over me, 
and paiticularly m the way of money, but 
I told him that I would go on the products 
ot the country, that I had mdustnous 
childien, and the best of coon dogs, and 
they would hunt every night till midnight 
to support my election, and when the coon 
fur wa’n’t good, I would myself go a wolf- 
ing, and shoot down a wolf, and skm his 
head, and his scalp would be good to me 
for three dollars, m our state treasury 
money , 4 and m this way I would get along 
on the big stung He stood like he was 
both amused and astonished, and the whole 
crowd was m a roar of laughter From 
this place I returned home, leaving the 
people m a first-rate way, and I was sure 
I would do a good business among them 
At am rate, I was determined to stand up 
to my liek-log, 5 salt or no salt 

In a short time theie came out two other 
candidates, a Mi Shaw and a Mr Biown 
We all ran the race through, and when 
the election was over, it turned out that 
I beat them all by a majority of two hun- 
dred and forty-seven votes, and was again 
i etui nod as a member of the Legislature 
from a new region of the countiy, without 
losing a session This reminded me of the 
old saving — *‘A tool for luck, and a poor 
man for children ” 


I now served two yeais m that body 
from my new distuct, which was the veais 
1823 and ’24 At the session of 1823, I had 
a small trial of my independence, and 
whether I would foisakc punciple for 
party, oi for the purpose of following after 
big men 

The teim of Col John Williams had ex- 
pned, who was a senator m Congiess 
from the state of Tennessee He was a 
candidate foi anothei election, and was 
opposed by Pleasant M Miller, Esq , who, 
it was believed, would not be able to beat 
the colonel Some two or three others were 
spoken of, but it was at last concluded that 
the onl} man w T lio could beat him was the 
piesent “government,” Geneial Jackson 
So, a few days before the election was to 
come on, he was sent for to come and run 
for the senate He was then m nomination 
for the presidency, but sure enough he 
came, and did lun as the opponent of 
Colonel Williams, and beat him too, but 
not by my vote The vole was, for Jackson, 
ihuty-fiie } for Williams, twenty-five I 
thought the colonel had honestly dischaiged 
his duty, and even the mighty name of 
Jackson couldn’t make me vote against him 
But voting against the old chief was 
found a mighty uphill business to all of 
them except mvself I never would, nor 
never did, acknowledge I had voted w r rong, 
and I am more certain now that I was right 
than ever 

I told the people it was the best vote I 
evei gave, that I had supported the public 
intei est, and cleared my conscience m giv- 
ing it, instead of gratifying the private 
ambition of a man 

I let the people know as eaiiy as then, 
that I wouldiPt take a collai around my 
neck with the lettcis engraved on it, 

MY DOG 

Andrew Jackson 

4 The state paid a bounty on wolves 
killed 

J Cattle belonging to the settleis, which 
loained at large, were given salt on logs 
or stumps 
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1812 ~ William Tappan Thompson « 1882 

IN HIS eaily twenties Ohio-bom William Tappan Thompson was asso- 
ciated with Augustus Baldwin Longstieet m conducting at Atlanta, Georgia, a 
newspaper called the States Rights Sentinel Shorth he turned to magazine 
journalism, and wxote the hist of his ‘‘Major Jones” sketches for the Family 
Companion and Ladies 9 Minor, which he edited Altei editing other magazines 
m Philadelphia and Baltimore, Thompson returned to Georgia and m 1850 
established the Savannah Morning News , which he edited until his death, making 
it one of the most influential newspapers of the state, 

fj H Nelson wiote the article about Thompson m the Dictionaiy of 
American Biography Waltei Blau treats some of Ins work m Native American 
Humor (1800-1900) (New York, 1937) ] 


From 

MAJOR JONES'S COURTSHIP 
[1843] 

Major Jostes Pops the Question 

Pmeville, December 27, 1842 

TO Mr Thompson — Dear Sir — Cnsmus is 
o\oi, and the thing is done did* You know 
I told you m nrv last lettei I was g*wmo to 
bung Miss Maiy up to the chalk on 
Cnsmus Well, I done it, slick as a whittle, 
though it come might\ nigh bem a serious 
bisness But 111 tell \ ou all about the 
whole encumstanee 

The fact is, Ps made my mind up more'n 
twenty times to jest go and come right out 
with the whole bisness, but whenever I got 
whar she was, and whenever she looked at 
me with hoi witclun eves, and kind 
o' blushed at me, I always felt sort o' 
skeered and faulty, and all what I made up 
to tell hoi was fox got, so I couldn't think of 
it to save me But you’s a married man, Mr 
Thompson, so 1 couldn't tell vou notlun 
about poppin the question, as they call it 
It’s a mighty grate favour to ax of a pretty 
gall, and to people what amt used to it, it 
goes monstrous hard, don't it! They say 
widders don't mind it no more'n nothin 


But I'm makm a transgression, as the 
preacher ses 

Cnsmus eve I put on mv new suit, and 
shaved mv face as slick as a smoothm iron, 
and after tea went ovei to old Miss Stal- 
lmses As soon as I went into the parler 
whar thc\ was all settm round the fire, 
Miss Carhne and Miss Kesiah both laughed 
light out 

“There 1 there 1 ” ses they, “1 told you so! 

I know’d it would be Joseph ” 

“What's I done, Miss Cailme!” ses I 
“You come under little sister's chicken 
bone, and I believe she know'd vou was 
comm when she put it over the doie ” 

“No, I didn't — -I didn’t no such thing, 
now,” ses Miss Mary, and her face blushed 
led all over 

“Oh, vou needn't deny it,” ses Miss 
Kesiah “You belong to Joseph now, jest 
as sure as thei's any eliaim in chicken 
bones ” 

I know'd that was a first rate chance to 
say something, but the dear little cieefcer 
looked so soriy and kep blushm so, I 
couldn't say nothin zaetly to the pint 1 so 
X tuck a chair and reached up and tuck 
down the bone and put it m my pocket 
“What are you gwxne to do with that 
old chicken bone now, Majer!” ses Miss 
Mary 
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“I'm gwme to keep it as long as I live,” 
ses I, “as a Cnsmus present from the 
handsomest gall m Georgia ” 

When I scd that, she blushed woise and 
worse 

“Amt you shamed, Majei?” ses she 
“Now you ought to give her a Cnsmus 
gift, Joseph, to keep all her life,” sed Miss 
Cailme 

“Ah,” ses old Miss Stalling, “when I was 

a gall we used to hang up our stoekms ” 

“Why, mother!” ses all of 'em, “to say 

stoekms right before ” 

Then I felt a little streaked too, cause 
they was all Muslim as hard as they could 
“Highty-tity ses the old lady — “what 
monstrous ’finement to be shore 1 I’d like 
to know what harm ther is in stoekms 
People now-a-days is gittmg so mealy- 
mouthed they can’t call nothing by its light 
name, and I don’t see as they’s any better 
than the old time people was When I was 
a gall like you, child, I used to hang up my 
stoekms and git ’em full of presents ” 

The galls kep laughm and blushm 
“Never mmd,” ses Miss Mary, “Maker’s 
got to give me a Cnsmus gift — won’t you, 
Mao erf’ 

“Oh, yes,” ses I, “you know I promised 
you one ” 

“But I didn’t mean that,” ses she 
“I’ve got one for you, what I want you to 
keep all your life, but it would take a two 
bushel bag to hold it,” ses I* 

“Oh, that’s the kmd,” ses she 
“But will you promise to keep it as long 
as you live* 0 ” ses I 

“Certainly I will, Majer” 

— “Monstrous ’finement now-a-days — old 
people don’t know nothin about perlite- 
ness,” said old Miss Stallms, jest gwme to 
sleep with her mttm m her lap 
“Now you hear that, Miss Carline,” ses 
I “She ses she’ll keep it all her life ” 
“Yes, I will,” ses Miss Mary— “but what 
is ltf” 

“Never mmd,” ses I, “you hang up a 
bag big enough to hold it and you’ll find 
out what it is, when you see it m the 
monun ” 


Miss Cailme w inked at Miss Kesiah, and 
then wlnspeied to hei — then they both 
laughed and looked at me as mischievous 
as they could They ’spicioned something 

“You’ll be shoie to give it to me now, if 
I hang up a bag,” ses Miss Mary 

“And piomise to keep it,” ses I 

“Well, I will, cause I know that you 
wouldn’t give me nothing that wasn’t worth 
keepm ” 

They all agreed they would hang up a 
bag for me to put Miss Mary’s Crismus 
present in, on the back porch, and about 
ten o’clock I told ’em good evemn and went 
home 

I sot up till mid-night, and when they 
was all gone to bed I went softly into the 
back gate, and went up to the porch, and 
thar, shore enough, was a great big meal- 
bag hangm to the jice It was monstrous 
unhandy to git to it, and I was termined 
not to back out So I sot some chairs on 
top of a bench and got hold of the lope 
and let myself down into the bag, but jest 
as I was gittm m, it swung agm the chairs, 
and down they went with a terrible racket, 
but nobody didn’t wake up but Miss Stal- 
lmses old cur dog, and here he come rippm 
and tearm through the yard like rath, and 
round and round he went trym to find what 
was the matter I serooch’d down in the bag 
and didn’t breathe louder nor a kitten, for 
fear he’d find me out, and after awhile he 
quit barkm 

The wind begun to blow bommable cold, 
and the old bag kep turmn round and 
swingm so it made me sea-sick as the 
mischief I was afraid to move for fear 
the rope would break and let me fall, and 
thar I sot with my teeth rattlm like I had 
a ager It seemed like it would never come 
daylight, and I do believe if I didn’t love 
Miss Mary so powerful I would froze to 
death , for my heart was the only spot that 
felt warm, and it didn’t beat more’n two 
licks a mmit, only when I thought how she 
would be supprised m the mormn, and 
then it went m a canter Bimeby the cussed 
old dog come up on the porch and begun 
to smell about the bag, and then he barked 
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like lie thought he’d treed something “Bow 1 
wow 1 wow 1 ” ses he Then he’d smell agm, 
and try to git up to the bag “Git out 1 ” 
ses I, very low, for fear the galls mought 
hear me "Bow 1 wow !” ses he “Be gone 1 
3,011 bonunable fool,” ses I, and I fell all 
o\er m spots, for I speeted every xmmt 
he’d nip me, and what made it worse, I 
didn’t know whar abouts he’d take hold 
“Bow 1 wow 1 wow 1 ” Then I tried eoaxm 
— “Come here, good fellow,” ses I, and 
whistled a little to him, but it wasn’t no 
use Thar he stood and kep up his ever- 
lastm whimn and barkm, all night I 
couldn’t tell when daylight was breakm, 
only by the chickens crowm, and I was 
monstrous glad to hear ’em, for if I’d had 
to stay thar one hour more, I don’t believe 
I’d ever got out of that bag alive 

Old Miss Stalhns come out fust, and as 
soon as she seed the hag, ses she, 

“What upon veath has Joseph went and 
put m that bag for Mary? I’ll lay its a 
yearhn or some live animal, 01 Brum 
wouldn’t bark at it so ” 

She went m to call the galls, and I sot 
thar, shivenn all over so I couldn’t hardly 
speak if I tried to — hut I didn’t say nothin 
Bimeby they all come runnin out on the 
porch 

“My goodness 1 what is it?” ses Miss 
Mary 

“Oh, it’s alive 1 ” ses Miss Kesiah, “I seed 
it move ” 

“Call Cato, and make him cut the rope,” 
ses Miss Carlme, “and lets see what it is 
Come here, Cato, and git this bag down ” 
“Don’t hurt it for the world,” ses Miss 
Mary 

Cato untied the rope that was round the 
;pce, and let the bag down easy on the 
floor, and I tumbled out all covered with 
corn meal, from head to foot 
“Goodness gracious 1 ” ses Miss Mary, “if 
it amt the Majer himself 1 ” 

“Yes,” ses I, “and you know you prom- 
ised to keep my Cnsmus present as long 
as you lived ” 

The galls laughed themselves almost to 
death, and went to brushm off the meal as 


fast as they could, saying they was gwmc 
to hang that bag up every Cnsmus till 
they got husbands too Miss Mary — bless 
hex blight eyes — she blushed as beautiful 
as a mornmg-gloiy, and sed she’d stick to 
hei woi d She was right out of bed, and her 
ban wasn’t homed, and her dress wasn’t 
fix’d at all, but the way she looked pretty 
was real distiactm I do believe if I was 
froze stiff, one look at hei sweet face, as 
she stood thai lookm down to the floor 
with hei roguish eyes, and her blight curls 
fallin all over her snowy neck, would have 
fetched me to I tell you what, it was 
worth hanging m a meal bag fiom one 
Cnsmus to another to feel as happy as I 
have ever sense 

I went home after we had the laugh out, 
and sot by the Are till I got thawed In 
the forenoon all the Stabilises come over 
to our house and we had one of the great- 
est Cnsmus dmneis that ever was seed m 
Georgia, and I don’t believe a happier 
company ever sot down to the same table 
Old Miss Stalhns and mother settled the 
match, and talked o\ er every thing that 
ever happened m ther families, and laughed 
at me and Mary, and cued about ther dead 
husbands, cause they wasn’t alive to see 
ther children married 

It’s all settled now, ’eept we hami sot 
the weddm day I’d like to have it all over 
at once, but young galls always like to be 
engaged a while, you know, so I spose I 
must wait a month or so Mary (she ses I 
mustn’t call her Miss Mary now) has been 
a good deal of trouble and botheration to 
me, but if you could see her you wouldn’t 
think I ought to grudge a little suiferm to 
git sich a sweet little wife 

You must come to the weddm if you 
possibly km, I’ll let you know when No 
more from 

Your friend, till death, 

Jos J ones 

NB I like to forgot to tell you about 
cousin Pete He got snapt on egnog when 
he heard of my mgagement, and he’s been 
as meller as hoss-apple ever sense 
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From 

MAJOR JONES'S SKETCHES 
OF TRAVEL 
[ 1847 ] 

The Hoosier and the Svlt Pile 

IT IS very refreshm in these days of 
progress, aftei lattlin ovei the country 
for days and nights, at the rate of twenty 
rmles a ower m a laihoad ear — with vour 
mouth full of dust and smoke, and with 
sich a eveilashn clatter m vour eais that 
you can’t hear yourself think — to git into 
a good, old-fashioned stage-coach Ther’s 
something sociable and co&ey m stage- 
coach travellm, so different from the bustle 
and confusion of a lailroad, whar people 
are whnled along ‘Slam bang to eternal 
smash,” like they wei so many bales and 
boxes of dry-goods and groceries, without 
so much as a chance of seem whar they’re 
gwme, or of takin any interest m their 
feller suffereis I love to hear the pop of 
the whip and the inter estm conversation 
between the driver and his horses, and I 
like the constant variation m the motion 
of the stage, the 1 attic of the wheels over 
the stones, the stillness of the diag thiough 
the heavy sand, the lunging and pit clung 
into the ruts and gullies, the slow pull up 
the steep hills, the rush down agm, and 
the splashm of the homes’ feet and the 
wheels in the water and mud And then 
one has time to see the country he’s passm 
through, to count the rails m the panels 
of the fences, and the wimmen and chil- 
dren m the doois of the houses, to notiee 
the appearance of the crops and the con- 
dition of the stock on the faims, and now 
and then to say a word to the people on 
the roadside All these things is pleasant, 
after a long voyage on the railroad But 
what’s still more agreeable about stage- 
coach travelm, is that we have a op- 
portunity of maUn the acquaintance of 
our teller passengers, of conversm with ’em 
and studdym their traits of character, which 
from the stnkiu contrast they often pre- 


sent, never fail to amuse if they don’t 
interest oui mmd 

Some years ago I had a tolerably fair 
specimen of a stage-coach ride from War- 
lenton to Milledgeville The road wasn’t 
the best m the world, and didn’t run 
through the most mterestm pait of Geoigia, 
but we had a good team, a good shage, 
and a fiist-iate drivei, what could smg 
like a camp-meetm and whistle like a loco- 
motive, and the company was jest about as 
good a one as could be jumped up for 
sicb a occasion Ther was nine of us be- 
sides the driver, and I don’t believe ther 
ever was a crowd of the same number 
that piesented a greater variety of char- 
acters Tliei was a old gentleman m black, 
with big lound spectacles, and a gold 
headed cane, a dandy gamblei, with a big 
diamond breast-pm and more gold chains 
liangm lound him than would hang him, 
a old hardshell preachoi, as thev call ’em 
m Georgia, with the biggest mouth and the 
ugliest teeth I evei seed, a circus clown, 
whose breath smelled strong enough of 
wlnskev to upset the stage, a cross old 
maid, as ugly as a tar-bucket, a butiful 
young school-gall, with rosy cheeks and 
mischievous blight ejes, a cattle-drover 
from Indiany, who was gwme to New 
Orleans to git a army contract for beef, 
and myself 

For a while after we started from War- 
renton nobody didn’t have much to say 
The voung lad> put her green vail over 
her face and leaned her head back m the 
corner, the old maid, after a low with 
the driver about her band-boxes, sot up 
straight in her seat and looked as sharp 
as a steel-trap, the old gentleman with 
the spectacles drummed his fingers on his 
cane and looked out of the coath-wmder, 
the circus-man tried to look mterestm, the 
gambler went to sleep , the preacher looked 
solemn, and the hoosier stuck his head out 
of the winder on his side to look at the 
cattle what we passed ever} now and then 

‘‘This amt no gieat stock counti},” ses 
he to the old gentleman with the specs 

“No, sir,” ses the old gentleman, “There’s 
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veiy little gra/mg heie The lange m these 
parts is pretty much worn out” 

Then tliei was nothing said Tor some 
time Bimeby the hoosiei opened agin 

“It’s the d st place foi ’simmon-ti ces 

and tuikey-bu7zards I ever did see ” 

The old gentleman didn’t sav nothin, and 
the pieaehei fetched a long gioan The 
young lad\ smiled tlnough hei vail, and 
the old maid snapped hei eyes and looked 
sideways at the speaker 

“Don’t make much beef down here, I 
leckon,” ses the hoosier 

“No,” ses the old gentleman 

“Well, I don’t see how m the h 1 they 

manage to live m a country whai thci 
amt no ranges, and the} don’t make no 
beef A man amt considered worth a cuss 
m Indian} what hasn’t got Ins brand on 
a bundled head or so of cattle ” 

“Your’s is a great beef country, I be- 
lieve,” ses the old gentleman 

“Well, sir, it amt nothing else A man 
that’s got sense enough to foller Ins own 
cow -bell, with us, amt no danger of staivm 
I’m gvMiic down to Orleans to see it I 
can’t git a conti act out of Uncle Sam, to 
feed the boys what’s been liclun them in- 
fernal Mexicans so bad I spose vou’ve 
seed them cussed lies what’s been m the 
newspapers about the Indiany boys at 
Bona Vista?” 1 

“I’ve lead some accounts of the battle,” 
ses the old gentleman, “that didn’t give a 
very flattenng account of the conduct of 
some of our troops” 

With that, the Indiany man went into a 
full explanation of the affair, and gittm 
warmed up as he went along, begun to 
cuss and swear like he’d been through a 
dozen campaigns himself. 

The old preacher listened to him with 
evident signs of displeasuie, twistm and 
groanm ever}" time he uttered a big oath, 
until he couldn’t stand it no longer 
“My friend,” ses he, “you must excuse 
me, but your conversation would be a great 
deal more mterestm to me, and I’m sure 
it would please the company much better, 
if you wouldn’t swear so terribly* It’s 


vciy wicked to swear so, and I hope you’ll 
have respect foi our leligious feelins if 
you ham’t got no lespect for }oui Maker ” 
If the hoosiei had been struck with a 
clap of thundei and lightning he couldn’t 
have been moie completelv tuck aback He 
shut his mouth light in the middle of what 
he wa^ savin, and looked at the pieacher, 
while his face got as led as file 

“Swearm,” continued the old hardshell, 
“is a teinble bad piaetisc, and thei amt 
no use m it no how The Bible says Sw^eai 
not at all,’ and I spose v ou know the 
commandments about taking the Loid’s 
name m vain ” 

The hoosier didn’t open his mouth 
“I know T ,” ses the old preacher, “a great 
many people sweai without thmkin, and 
that some people don’t believe m the 
Bible ” 

And then he went on to pieach a regular 
sermon agm, and to quote the Scripture 
like he knowed the whole Bible by heart 
In the eouise of lus aigvments he under- 
took to prove the Sciiptuies to be true, and 
told us all about the mnacles and prophe- 
cies and then fulfillment The old gentle- 
man with the cane luck a pait m the 
conversation, and the hoosier listened with- 
out evei once opemn his head 
“I’ve jest lieai d of a gentleman,” sed the 
preachei, “what has boon to the Holy 
Land, and went all over the Bible country 
It’s astonishm what wonderful things he 
seed thar He was at Soddom and Go- 
morrow, and seed the place whar Lot’s 
wife fell 1 ” 

“Ah^” ses the old gentleman with the 
specs 

“Yes,” ses the preacher “He went to 
the verv spot, and what’s the most remark- 
ablest thing of all, he seed the pillar of 
salt w hat she was turned into ” 

“Is it possible?” ses the old gentleman 
The hoosier’s countenance all at once 
brightened up, and he opened his mouth 
wide 


1 Battle of Buena Vista, Feb 22-23, 
1847 
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“Yes, sir, he seed the salt standm thar 
to this day ” 

The hoosier’s cunosity was raised to a 
pint beyond enduiance 

“What ! ” ses he, “real genewine good 
salt?” 

“Yes, six, a pillar of salt jest as it was 
when that wicked woman was punished for 
her disobedience ” 

All but the gambler, who was snoozm m 
the coiner of the coach, looked at the 


preachei — the hoosiei with an expression 
of countenance that plainly told that his 
mind was powerfully convicted of a im- 
portant fact 

“ Standm light out m the open air 9” he 
a\ed 

“Yes, sn, — light out m the open held 
where she fell ” 

“Well,” ses the hoosier, “all I’ve got to 
say is, if she’d drap’d m Indiany, the 
cattle would lick’d her up long ago f” 


1815 «> 


Thomas Bangs Thorpe 


00 1878 


THORPE’S story “The Big Bear of Arkansas” is the most notable monu- 
ment of a man of singular diversity of talent and occupation 

Thorpe was bom m Massachusetts, the son of a clergyman, and showed 
precocious ability m painting At sixteen he painted a picture which illustrated 
one of Irving's stories and was exhibited at the New York Academy of Fine 
Arts and later hung m Irving’s home at Sunnyside At eighteen he entered 
college, but left shortly to go to Louisiana because of his health 

Thorpe remained m the Southwest for twenty years, woiking as painter, 
editor, and writer He became widely known in the region for his pictorial 
studies of prairie life and his portraits of such celebrated persons as Jenny 
Lind and Zachary Taylor He had a shaie m the editing of at least five news- 
papers IHs stories were printed m The Spirit of the Times , and other peri- 
odicals, praised m England, and translated m Europe He was attached to 
Taylor’s staff during the Mexican War, and wrote three books based on that 
experience He later attempted novels, but none of his works of book length 
was equal m merit to some of his early short stories 

[Note F J Heine’s article on Thorpe m Dictionary of American Biography , 
and that of A N De Menil m The Literature of Louisiana Territory (St Louis, 
1904), pp 138-139 ] 


THE BIG BEAR OF ARKANSAS 

[1845 (1841)] 

A STEAMBOAT on the Mississippi fre- 
quently, in making her regular trips, car- 
ries between places varying from one to 
two thousand miles apart, and as these 
boats advertise to land passengers and 
freight at “all intermediate landings,” the 
heterogeneous character of the passengers 
q£ one of these up-country boats can 


scarcely be imagined by one who has never 
seen it with Ins own eyes Starting from 
New Orleans m one of these boats, you will 
find yourself associated with men from 
every state in the Union, and from every 
portion of the globe, and a man of obser- 
vation need not lack for amusement or 
instruction in such a crowd, if he will take 
the trouble to read the great book of char- 
acter bo favourably opened before him 
‘Here may be seen jostling together the 
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wealthy Southern plantei, and the pedler 
of tin- ware “from New England— the North- 
ern merchant, and the Southern jockey — 
a veneiable bishop, and a desperate gam- 
blei — the land speculator, and the honest 
farmer — professional men of all creeds 
and character — Wolvereens, Suckers, 
Hoosiers, Buckeyes, and Corncrackers, be- 
side a “plentiful sprinkling” of the half- 
hoise and half -alligator species of men, 
who aie peculiai to “old Mississippi,” and 
who appeal to gam a li\elihood simply by 
going u]i and down the nvei In the pur- 
suit of pleasure or business, I ha\e fre- 
quently found myself m such a crowd 
On one occasion, when in New Oilcans, 
I had occasion to take a trip of a few 
miles up the Mississippi, and I hurried on 
board the well-known “high-pressure-and- 
beat-every-thmg” steamboat “Invincible,” 
just as the last note of the last bell was 
sounding , and when the confusion and 
bustle that is natural to a boat’s getting 
under way had subsided, I discovered that 
1 was associated m as heterogeneous a 
ciowd as was ever got together As my 
trip was to be of a few hours’ duration 
only, I made no endeavours to become 
acquainted with my fellow passengers, 
most of whom would be together many 
days Instead of this, I took out of my 
pocket the “latest paper,” and more criti- 
cally than usual examined its contents, my 
fellow passengers at the same tune dis- 
posed themselves m little groups While 
I was thus busily employed m reading, and 
my companions were moie busily still 
employed m discussing such subjects as 
suited their humours best, we were startled 
most unexpectedly by a loud Indian whoop, 
uttered m the “social hall,” that part of 
the cabin fitted off for a bar, then was to 
be heard a loud crowing, winch would not 
have continued to have interested us — such 
sounds being quite common in that place of 
spirits — had not the hero of these wmdy 
accomplishments stuck his head into the 
cabiu and hallooed out, “Hurra for the Big 
Bar of Arkansaw 1 ” and then might be 
heard a confused hum of voices, unintelligi- 


ble, save m such broken sentences as 
“hoise,” “scieamer,” “lightning is slow,” 

&c As might have been expected, this con- 
tinued interruption attracted the attention 
of every one m the cabin, all conversation 
dropped, and m the midst of this surprise 
the “Big Bai” walked into the cabin, took 
a chair, put his feet on the stove, and look- 
ing back over his shoulder, passed the 
geneial and familiar salute of “Strangers, 
how are you 9 ” He then expressed himself 
as much at home as if he had been at “the 
Folks of Cypiess,” and “perhaps a little 
more so ” Some of the company at this 
familial it\ looked a little angry, and some 
astonished, but m a moment everj face 
was wreathed m a smile Theie was some- 
thing about the mtrudei that won the heart 
on sight He appeared to be a man en -joy- 
ing perfect health and contentment his 
ejes wrnre as spaiklmg as diamonds, and 
good-natuied to simplicity Then his per- 
fect confidence m himself was irresistibly 
droll “Pei haps,” said he, “gentlemen,” run- 
ning on without a person speaking, “per- 
haps you have been to New Orleans often, 

I never made the first visit before , and I 
don’t intend to make another m a crow’s 
life I am thiown away m that ar place, 
and useless, that ar a fact Some of the 
gentlemen thar called me green — well, per- 
haps I am, said I, but l arn’t so at home, 
and if I amt off my trail much, the heads 
of them perlite chaps themselves weren’t 
much the hardest , for according to my no- 
tion, thej were real know-nothings , green 
as a pumpkin-vine— couldn’t, m farming, 

I’ll bet, raise a eiop of turnips and as for 
shooting, they’d miss a bam if the door 
was swinging, and that, too, with the best 
rifle m the country And then they talked 
to me ’bout hunting, and laughed at my * 
calling the principal game m Arkansaw 
poker, and high-low-jack ‘Perhaps,’ said 
I, ‘you pxefer chickens and rolette’, at this 
thej laughed harder than ever, and asked 
me if I k\ ed in the woods, and didn’t know 
what game was? At tins I rathei think I 
laughed Yes,’ I roaied, and says, ‘Stran- 
gers, if you’d asked me how we got our 
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meat m Arkansaw, I’d a told you at once, 
and giv en yon a list of v armints that would 
make a caravan, beginning 1 with the bai, 
and ending off with the cat, that’s meat 
though, not game ’ Game, indeed, that’s 
what city folks call it, and with them it 
means chippen-birds and shite-pokes, may- 
be such trash live m my diggms, but I 
arn’t noticed them yet a bud any way is 
too trifling I never did shoot at but one, 
and I’d never forgiven mv self for that, had 
it weighed less than forty pounds I 
wouldn’t diaw a rifle on any thing less than 
that, and when I meet with another wild 
turkey of the same weight I will diap him ” 

“A wild turkey weighing forty pounds f ” 
exclaimed twenty voices m the cabin at 
once§ 

“Yes, strangers, and wasn’t it a whop- 
per^ You sec, the tiling was so fat that it 
couldn’t fly tar, and when he fell out of 
the tree, aftei I shot him, on striking the 
ground lie bust open behind, and the w r ay 
the pound gobs of tallow rolled out ot the 
opening ( was perfectly beautiful ” 

“Where did all that happen?” asked a 
cynical-looking Hoosiei 

“Happen 1 happened m Arkansaw where 
else could it have happened, but m the 
creation state, the fhushmg-up country' — 
a state where the sile inns down to the 
centie of the ’arth, and government gives 
you a title to eveiy inch of it? Then its 
airs — just breathe them, and they will 
make you snort like a horse It’s a state 
without a fault, it is ” 

“Excepting mosquitoes,” cried the Hoo- 
sier. 

“Well, stranger, except them, foi it ar 
a fact that they are rather enoimous , and 
do push themseh es in somewhat trouble- 
some But, stranger, they never stick twice 
in the same place, and give them a fair 
chance for a few months, and you will get 
as much above noticing them as an alli- 
gator They can’t hurt my feelings, for 
they lay under the skin, and 1 never knew 
but one ease of injury resulting from them, 
and that was to a Yankee and they take 
w r orse to foreigners, any how, than tliev do 


to natives But the way they used that 
fellow up 1 first they punched him until he 
swelled up and busted, then he sup-per-a- 
ted, as the doctox called it, until he was as 
raw as beef, then he took the ager, owing 
to the waim weatliei, and finally he took 
a steamboat and left the country He was 
the only man that ever took mosquitoes to 
heart that I know of But mosquitoes is 
natur, and I nevei find fault with her If 
they ai laige, Arkansaw is large, her var- 
mints ai large, hex tiees ar laige, her rivers 
ai large, and a small mosquito would be of 
no moie use in Arkansaw than preaching 
m a t ane-brake ” 

This knock-down argument m favour of 
big mosquitoes used the Hoosier up, and 
the logician started on a new track, to 
explain how numeious bear were in his 
“diggms,” wlieie he represented them to be 
“about as plenty as blackbemes, and a 
little plentifuler ” 

Upon the utterance of this asseitiou, a 
timid little man near me inquired if the 
beai in Arkansaw ev ex attacked the settlers 
m numbers 

“No,” said oui hcio, warming with the 
subject, “no, strangei, foi you see it ain’t 
the natur of bar to go in droves, but the 
wa> they squander about in pairs and 
single ones is edifying And then the way 
I hunt them — the old black rascals know 
the crack of my gun as well as they know 
a pig’s squealing They grow thin m our 
parts, it frightens them so, and thev do 
take the noise dreadfully, pool things 
That gun of mine is a perfect epidemic 
among bar if not watched closely, it will 
go off as quick on a w arm scent as my dog 
Bowie-kmfe will and then that dog — 
whew 1 why the fellow thinks that the world 
is full of bar, he finds them so easy It’s 
lucky he don’t talk as well as think, for 
with his natuial modesty, if he should sud- 
denly learn how much he is acknowledged 
to be ahead of all other dogs in the uni- 
verse, he would be astonished to death in 
two minutes Stranger, that dog knows a 
bar’s way as well as a hoise-jockey knows 
a woman’s he always barks at the right 
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time, bites at the exact place, and whips 
without setting a scratch I never could 
toll whether he was made expiessly to hunt 
bai, 01 whethei bai was made expressly 
loi him to hunt any wav, I believe they 
vvoie 01 darned to go togcthei as naturally 
is Squne Jones savs a man and woman is, 
when he moralizes m marrying a couple 
In fact, Jones once said, said he, ‘Mamage 
according to law is a civil contract of 
divine oiigm, it’s common to all eountnes 
as well as Aikansaw, and people take to it 
as natuially as Jim Doggett's Bowie-knife 
takes to bar ' " 

“What season of the ycai do jour hunts 
take place inquired a gentlemanly for- 
eignei, who, fiom some peeiihanties of his 
baggage, I suspected to be an Englishman, 
on some hunting expedition, probably at 
the toot of the Rockv Mountains 

“The season foi bai hunting, strangei," 
said the man of Aikansaw, “is geneially 
all the year round, and the hunts take place 
about as regular I lead in history that 
varmints have their fat season, and their 
lean season That is not the ease m Aikan- 
saw, feeding as the\ do upon the span- 
tenucious productions of the sile, they have 
one continued fat season the year round, 
though m wmtei things m this wav is 
xather more greasy than m suinmei, I 
must admit For that reason bar with ns 
mn m warm weathei, but m wintei they 
only waddle Fat, fat’ it's an enemy to 
speed , it tames e\ ery thing that lias plenty 
of it I have seen wild tinkers, from its 
influence, as gentle as chickens Run a bar 
111 this fat condition, and the wav it im- 
proves the critter for eating is amazing, 
it sort of mixes the ile up with the meat, 
until you can't tell t'other from which I've 
done this often I recollect one perty morn- 
ing m particular, of putting an old he 
fellow on the stretch, and considering the 
weight he carried, he run well But the 
dogs soon tired him down, and when I 
came up with hum wasn't he m a beautiful 
sweat— I might say fever, and then to see 
lus tongue sticking out of his mouth a feet, 
and his sides sinking and opening like a 


bellows, and lus cheeks so fat he couldn’t 
look cross In this fix I blazed at him, and 
pitch me naked into a bnai patch if tin* 
steam didn't cornc out of the bullet-hole 
ten foot m a straight line The fellow, 1 
leckon, was made on the lugh-pi essure 
system, and the lead soit ot bust Ins biler " 

“That column of steam was rather curi- 
ous, or else the beai must have been warm 
observed the ioieignei with a laugh 

“Sti anger, as you observe, that bai was 
warm, and the blowing off of the steam 
show’d it, and also how haid the varmint 
had been mn I have no doubt if ho had 
kept on two miles farther Ins insides would 
have been stewed, and I expect to meet 
with a varmint vet of extra bottom, who 
will run himself into a skmfull of bar's 
grease it is possible, much onhkelier things 
hav e happened " 

“Whereabouts are these beais so abun- 
dant 9 " inquired the foieignei, with in- 
creasing interest 

“*Why, sti anger, they inhabit the neigh- 
bourhood of mv settlement, one of the 
pietfiest plates on old Mississippi — a per- 
fect location, and no mistake, a place that 
had some defects until the liver made the 
‘cut-off’ at ‘Shirt-tail bend,’ and that rem- 
edied the evil, as it brought my cabin on 
the edge of the river — a gieat advantage 
m wet weather, I assure you, as you can 
now roll a ban el of whiskey into mv yard 
m high water from a boat, as easy as fall- 
ing off a log It's a great improvement, as 
toting it bv land in a jug, as I used to do, 
evaporated it too fast, and it became ex- 
pensive Just stop with me, stiangei, a 
month or two, or a ycai if you like, and 
you will appreciate mv place I can give 
you plenty to eat, for beside hog and 
hominy, vou can have bar -ham, and bar- 
sausages, and a mattrass of bai -ski ns to 
sleep on, and a wildcat-skm, pulled off 
hull, stuffed with corn-shucks, for a pillow 
That bed would put you to sleep if you had 
the rheumatics m every joint in your body, 
I call that ar bed a quietus Then look at 
my land — the government ain't got another 
such a piece to dispose of Such timber, and 
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such bottom land, why you can't piescrve 
any thing natural you plant m it unless 
you pick it young, things thar will grow 
out of shape so quick I once planted m 
those diggms a few potatoes and beets 
they took a fine start, and after that an ox 
team couldn't have kept them from glow- 
ing About that time 1 went off to old 
Kentuck on bismess, and did not hear fiom 
them things m three months, when I acci- 
dentally stumbled on a fellow who had 
stopped at my place, with an idea of buy- 
ing me out “How did you like things*” 
said I Tretty well/ said he, ‘the cabin is 
convenient, and the timber land is good, 
but that bottom land ain't worth the first 
red cent' ‘Why*' said I “Cause/ said he 
“Cause what?' said I “Cause it's full of 
cedar stumps and Indian mounds/ said he, 
‘and it can’t be cleaved’ ‘Lord/ said I, 
‘them ar “cedar stumps” is beets, and Ihem 
ar “Indian mounds” ar tater hills ' As I 
expected, the crop was overgrown and use- 
less the sile is too rich, and planting m 
Arkansaw is dangerous I had a good-sized 
sow killed m that same bottom land The 
old thief stole an ear of corn, and took it 
down where she slept at night to eat Well, 
she left a gram or two on the ground, and 
lay down on them before morning the corn 
shot up, and the percussion killed her 
dead I don't plant any more natur in- 
tended Aikansaw for a hunting ground, 
and. I go according to natur” 

The questioner who thus elicited the de- 
scription of our hero's settlement, seemed 
to be perfectly satisfied, and said no more, 
but the “Big Bar of Arkansaw” i ambled 
on from one thing to another with a volu- 
bility perfectly astonishing, occasionally 
disputing with those around him, particu- 
larly with a “live Sucker” from Illinois, 
who had the danng to say that our Aikan- 
saw friend's stories “smelt rather tall ” 

In this mannei the evening was spent, 
but conscious that my own association with 
so singular a personage would probably 
end before morning, I asked him if he 
would not give me a description of some 
particular bear hunt, adding, that I took 


gieat interest in such things, though I was 
no sportsman The desire seemed to please 
him, and he squared himself round towards 
me, saying, that he could give me an idea 
of a bai hunt that was nevei beat in this 
world, or m any othei His manner was so 
singular, that half of his stoiy consisted 
m his excellent way of telling it, the great 
peculiarity of which was, the happy man- 
ner he had of emphasizing the prominent 
parts of his conversation As near as I can 
recollect, I have italicized them, and given 
the stoiy m his own words 

“Sti anger/' said he, “m bar hunts I am 
numerous, and which particular one, as 
you say, I shall tell, puzzles me There was 
the old she devil I shot at the Hurricane 
last fall — then there was the old hog thief 
I popped over at the Bloody Crossing, and 
then — Yes, I have it 1 I will give yon an 
idea of a hunt, m which the greatest bar 
was killed that ever lived, none excepted , 
about an old fellow that I hunted, more or 
less, for two or three years, and if that 
ain't a particular bar hunt } I ain't got one 
to tell But m the first place, sti anger, let 
me say, I am pleased with you, because 
you ain't ashamed to gam information by 
asking, and listening, and that’s what I say 
to Countess’s pups every day when I'm 
home, and I have got great hopes of them 
ar pups, because they are continually 
nosing about, and though they stick it 
sometimes in the wrong place, they gam 
experience any how, and may learn some- 
thing useful to boot Well, as I was saving 
about this big bar, you see when I and 
some more fiist settled m our region, we 
were driven to hunting naturally , we soon 
liked it, and after that we found it an easy 
matter to make the thing our business One 
old chap who had pioneered 'afore us, gave 
us to understand that we had settled xn 
the right place He dwelt upon its merits 
until it was affecting, and showed us, to 
prove his assertions, more marks on the 
sassafras trees that I ever saw on a tavern 
door 'lection time ‘Who keeps that ai 
reckoning?' said I ‘The bar/ said he ‘What 
for?* said I, ‘Can’t tell/ said he, ‘but so xt 
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is the bar bite the baik and wood too, at 
the highest point from the giound thev can 
reach, and you can tell, bj the maiks/ 
said he, ‘the length of the bai to an inch ’ 
‘Enough/ said I, T’\e learned something 
here already, and I’ll put it m piaetue’ 
“Well, strangei, just one month from 
that tune I killed a bai, and told its exact 
length before I measuied it, by those very 
marks, and when I did that, I swelled up 
considerable — I’ve been a prouder man 
ever since So I went on, larmng something 
every day, until I was reckoned a buster, 
and allowed to be decidedly the best bai 
hunter m my district, and that is a repu- 
tation as much harder to earn than to be 
reckoned first man m Congress, as an iron 
lamiod is harder than a toad-stool Did the 
varmints grow over-cunmng by being fooled 
with by green-horn hunters, and b} this 
means get troublesome , they send for me as 
a matter of course, and thus I do my own 
hunting, and most of my neighbours’ I 
walk into the vai mints though, and it has 
become about as much the same to me as 
dunking It is told m two sentences — a bar 
is staited, and he is killed The thing is 
somewhat monotonous now — I know just 
how much they will run, where they will 
tire, how much they will growl, and what 
a thundering time I will have m getting 
them home I could give you this history 
of the chase with all the particulars at the 
commencement, I know the signs so well 
— Stranger, Pm certain Once I met with 
a match though, and I will tell you about 
It, for a common hunt would not be worth 
relating 

“On a fine fall day, long time ago, I was 
trailing about for bar, and what should I 
see but fresh marks on the sassafras trees, 
about eight inches above any in the forests 
that I knew of Says I, Them marks is a 

hoax, or it indicates the d 1 bar that 

was ever grown ’ In fact, stranger, I 
couldn’t believe it was real, aud I went on. 
Again I saw the same marks, at the same 
height, and I knew the thing lived That 
conviction came home to my soul like an 
earthquake Says I, ‘here is something 


a-purpose foi mo that bar is mine, 01 I 
gi\ e up the hunting business ’ The v ei > 
next morning what should I see but a 
mimbei of buzzaids hovering o\oi my corn 
field ‘The lascal has been then*/ said I, 
‘foi that sign is certain ’ and, sure enough, 
on examining, 1 found the bones of what 
had been as beautiful a hog the day befoie, 
as was ever laised b> a Buckeye Then I 
hacked the on ttei out of the field to the 
woods, and all the marks he left behind, 
showed me that he was the bar 

“Well, stiangei, the first fair chase I 
ever had with that big critter, I saw him 
no less than thiee distinct times at a dis- 
tance the dogs run him over eighteen miles 
and broke down, my horse gave out, and I 
was as nearly used up as a man can be, 
made on mg principle, which is patent 
Before this adventure, such things were 
unknown to me as possible, but, stiange as 
it was, that bar got me used to it before I 
was done with him, for he got so at last, 
that he w r ould leave me on a long chase 
quite easy How he did it, I never could 
understand That a bar runs at all, is 
puzzling , but how this one could tire down 
and bust up a pack of hounds and a hoi sc, 
that were used to overhauling every tlung 
they started after m no time, was past my 
understanding Well, stranger, that bar 
finally got so sassy, that he used to help 
himself to a hog off my premises whenevei 
he wanted one, the buzzards followed after 
what he left, and so, between bar and buz- 
zard, I rather think I was out of pork 
“Well, missing that bar so often took 
hold of my vitals, and I wasted away The 
thing had been carried too far, and it re- 
duced me m fiesh faster than an ager I 
would see that bar m every thing I did 
he hunted me, and that, too, like a devil, 
which I began to thmk he was While in 
this fix, I made preparations to give him a 
last brush, and be done with it Having 
completed every thing to my satisfaction, 
I started at sunrise, and to my great joy, 
I discovered from the way the dogs run, 
that they were near him, finding his trail 
was nothing, for that had become as plain 
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to the pack as a turnpike road On we went, 
and coming* to an open country, what 
should I see but the bai veiy leisurely 
isc ending a kill, and the dogs dose at Ins 
heels, eitlici a match foi him tins time in 
speed, 01 else he did not eaie to get out 
of their way — I don’t know which But 
wasn’t he a beauty, though ^ I loved him 
like a biothei 

“On he went, until he came to a tiee, 
the limbs of which formed a ciotch about 
six feet fiom tlie ground Into this cioteh 
lie got and seated himself, the dogs veiling 
all aiound it, and theie he sat eyeing them 
as quiet as a pond m low watei A gieen- 
horn friend of mine, m company, readied 
shooting distance befoie me, and blazed 
away, hitting the enttei m the centre ot his 
forehead The bar shook his head as the ball 
stunk it, and then walked down fiom that 
tiee as gently as a lady would from a 
carnage ’Tv as a beautiful sight to see him 
do that — he was in such a rage that he 
seemed to he as little afiaid of the dogs 
as if they had been sucking pigs, and the 
dogs wax n’t slow m making a ring aiound 
him at a respectful distance, I tell vou, 
even Bowie-knife, himself, stood off Then 
the way Ins eyes hashed — why the fixe of 
them would have singed a cat’s hair, m 
fact that bai was in a wrath all ove? Only 
one pup came near him, and he was brushed 
out so totally with the bar’s left paw, 
that he entirely disappeared, and that 
made the old dogs more cautious still In 
the mean time, I came up, and taking 
deliberate aim as a man should do, at his 
side, just back of 3 ns foreleg, if my gun 
did not snap, call me a coward, and I 
won’t take it personal Yes, stranger, it 
snapped, and I could not find a cap about 
my pei son IVbile in this piedieament, I 
tinned round to my fool friend — says I, 
‘Bill,’ says I, ‘you’re an ass — you’re a fool 
— y ou might as well have tried to kill that 
bar by barking the tree under his belly, 
as to have done it by hitting him in the 
head Your shot has made a tiger of him, 
and blast me, if a dog gets killed or 
wounded when they come to blows, I will 


stick my knife into your liver, I will’ — 
my viath was up I had lost my caps, m\ 
gun had snapped, the iellow with me had 
fired at the bai’s head, and [ expected 
every moment to see lnm close in with the 
dogs, and kill a dozen of them at least In 
this thing I was mistaken, for the bar 
leaped over the ring loimcd b\ the dogs, 
and gning a fierce giowl, was off — the 
jiack, of couise, m full cry aftei him The 
run this time was shoit, foi coming to the 
edge of a lake the varmint jumped m, and 
swam to a little island m the lake, winch 
it leached just a moment before the dogs 
‘I’ll bar e him now,’ said I, for I had found 
my caps in the lining of my coat — so, 
rolling a log into the lake, I paddled my- 
self across to the island, just as the dogs 
had cornel ed the bar m a thicket I rushed 
up and fixed — at the same time the enttei 
leaped ovei the dogs and came within three 
feet of me, i mining like mad, he jumped 
into the lake, and tiled to mount the log 
I had just deserted, but every time he got 
half Ins body on it, it would roll over and 
send lnm under , the dogs, too, got around 
him, and pulled him about, and finally^ 
Bowie-knife clenched with him, and they 
sunk into the lake together Stranger, about 
this time I was excited, and I shipped off 
my coat, diew my knife, and intended to 
have taken a part with Bowie-knife myself, 
when the bai rose to the suiface But the 
varmint staid under — -Bowie-knife came up 
alone, more dead than alive, and with the 
pack came ashore ‘Thank God,’ said I, ‘the 
old ullam has got Ins deserts at last,’ 
Deteimmed to have the body, I cut a grape- 
vine foi a rope, and dove down wheie I 
could see the bar in the watei, fastened 
my queer iope to Ins leg, and fished him, 
with gieat difficulty, ashore Stranger, may 
I be chawed to death by young alligators, 
if the thing I looked at wasn’t a she bai, 
and not the old cutter after all The way 
matters got mixed on that island was on- 
accountably curious, and thinking of rt 
made me more than ever convinced that I 
was hunting the devil himself I went home 
that night- and took to my bed — the thing 
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was killing me The entire team of Aikan- 
saw m bai -hunting, acknowledged himself 
used up, and the fact sunk into ray feelings 
like a snagged boat will m the Mississippi 
I grew as eioss as a bai with two cubs and 
a sore tail The thing got out ’mong m\ 
neighbours, and I was asked how come on 
that mdivid-u-al that ne\ei lost a bar when 
once started ^ And if that same mdrvid-u-al 
didn’t weai telescopes when he turned a 
she bai, of ordinary si/e, into an old he 
one, a little largei than a hoi so 9 ‘Peihaps,’ 
said I, Triends’ — getting wrathy — ‘peihaps 
vou want to call somebody a liar’ ‘Oh, no,’ 
said they, Svo only heaid such things as 
being lathe) common ot late, but we don’t 
believe one woid of it, oh, no,’ — and then 
they would ride off and laugh like so many 
hyenas over a dead mggei It was too much, 
and I detoimmcd to catch that bai, go to 
Texas, or die, — and I made mv prepara- 
tions accoidm’ I had the pack shut up 
and rested I took my nfle to pieces, and 
lied it I put caps m eveiy pocket about 
my person, foi fear of the lining I then 
told my neighbours, that on Monday morn- 
ing — naming the day — I would start THAT 
BAR, and bung him home with me, or 
they might divide my settlement among 
them, the owner having disappeaied Well, 
stranger, on the morning pievious to the 
great day of my hunting expedition, I went 
into the woods neai my house, taking my 
gun and Bowie-knife along, just from 
habit, and there sitting down also from 
habit, what should I sec, getting over my 
fence, but the ba) f Yes, the old varmint 
was within a hundred yards of me, and 
the way he walked ovei thaU fence — stran- 
ger, he loomed up like a black mist, he 
seemed so laige, and lie walked right 
towards me I raised myself, took delib- 
erate aim, and fired Instantly the varmmt 
wheeled, gave a yell, and walled through 
the fence like a falling tree would through 
a cobweb I started after, but was tripped 
up by my inexpressibles, which either from 
habit, 01 the excitement of the moment, 
were about mv heels, and befoie I had 
mill's gatheied myselt up, 1 hoard the old 


varmint gioamng m a thicket neai hy, 
like a thousand smneis, and by the time I 
reached him he was a coipse Stranger, it 
took five mggei s and mvself to put that 
caicase on a mule’s back, and old long- 
eais waddled undei his load, as if he was 
foundeied m eveiv leg of Ins body, and 
witli a common whoppei of a bai, he would 
have tiottod off, and enjoyed himself 
’Twould astonish vou to know how big he 
w r as 1 made* a bed-spread of his skin, and 
the way it used to cover my bai mattiess, 
and leave seveial feet on each side to tuck 
up, would have delighted you 1 1 was m fact 
a ci cation bai, and if it had lived m Sam- 
son’s time, and had met him, m a fan 
tight, it would hav e licked him m the 
twinkling of a dice-box But, stiangoi, I 
nev ei liked the w r ay I hunted him, and 
missed him Tlieie is something cunons 
about it, 1 could nevei understand, — and 
I nevei was satisfied at Ins giving in so 
easy at last Peihaps, he had heaid of my 
prepaiations to hunt him the next day, so 
he jist come m, like Capt Scott’s coon, to 
save his wind to grunt with m dving, but 
that ain’t likely My private opinion is, 
that that bai was an imhuntable bar , and 
died when his time come ” 

When the stoiv was ended, out heio sat 
some minutes with his auditors m a grave 
silence, I saw tlieie was a mvstery to him 
connected with the bear whose death he had 
just related, that had evidently made a 
strong impression on Ins mind It was also 
evident that there was some supeistitious 
awe connected with the affair, — a feeling 
common with all “children of the wood,” 
when they’ meet with any tiling out of their 
everyday experience He was the first one, 
however, to hieak the silence, and jumping 
up, he asked all present to “hquoi” beloie 
going to bed, — a thing which he did, with 
a number of companions, evidently to his 
heart’s content 

Long before day, I was put ashore at my 
plate of destination, and I can only follow 
with the reader, m imagination, oui Arkan- 
sas friend, m Ins adventures at the ‘‘Folks 
of Cypress’* on the Mississippi 
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A MAN who had left school at fouiteen to earn his own living, after a 
lonely bovhood on a poverty-stricken New England faim, and who had ap- 
pxenticed himself to a New York pnntei at twenty, toi twenty-five dollais a 
month, was qualified to undci stand the social phenomena of unemployment and 
destitution m the metiopolis m 1837 Gieeley had come to New Yoik m 1830 
He spent ten yeais m building the modest capital and reputation which he 
risked m founding the New Yoik Tribune m 1841 In anothei ten yeais he had 
attained relative wealth and wide influence with the Tnbune' s development as 
one of the most successful of American newspapers and a major foice m 
national life 

Economic radicalism and leadership m many reforms marked the Tnbune h 
policy The paper w T as Greeley’s personal oigan — though he was markedly 
successful in choosing able associates — and it expressed the moral* ear nest ness 
and passionate social concern of the man himself 

In the late 1850’s the w r eekly edition of the Tnbune had attained a circu- 
lation of 200,000 — very large fox those days — and was the political Bible of 
the West and upstate New r York But Greeley lost prestige during the Civil 
War through his vacillation m support of Lincoln and his demands tor peace 
The end of his life was tragic Unfortunately peisuaded by politicians and his 
own ambition to run for president m 1872, he was defeated by Giant m 
all but six states Greeley’s wife died on the eve of the election, and Gieeley 
himself a few weeks thereafter 

[The Autobiography of Horace Gieeley , or Recollections of a Busy Life 
(New York, 1868), is for the most pait candid m its account of GreeUVs own 
careei, and shrewd m its comment on men and events The general development 
of newspaper journalism and the part newspapers played in the controversies 
of the period are surveyed m Prank Luther Mott's American Journalism (New 
York, 1941) The best biography of Greelev is that by Don C Seitz (Indianapo- 
lis, 1926), though the more recent one by H L Stoddard (New r York, 1946) 
adds some important material ] 
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THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 
HORACE GREELEY 
[1868] 

Socialism 

THE WINTER of 1837-38, though happih 
mild and open till far into January, was 
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one of pervading destitution and suffering 
m our ciij d from paralysis of business and 
consequent dearth of employment The 
liberality of those who could and would 
give was heavily taxed to save from fam- 
ishing the tens of thousands who, being 


1 Now York City* 
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need> and unable to find employment, first 
ran mto debt so far as thes^ could, and 
thenceforth must be helped 01 starve Foi, 
in addition to all who may be said to 
belong here, legions of laboieis, servants, 
etc , are annually dismissed m Autumn 
from the farms, country-seats, and water- 
ing-places of the suburban districts, and 
duft down to the eit>, whence they were 
mainly hired, vaguely hoping to find work 
here, which a small part of them do the 
rest live on the good-natuie of lelativco, if 
such they have here, 01 on credit from 
boarding-houses, landlords, or groceis, so 
long as they can, and then make their 
choice between loguery and beggar or 
change from this to that, or take them 
mixed, as chance may dictate Since the 
general diffusion of railroads and the con- 
siderable extension of oui manufactmmg 
industry, business is far moie equable 
than it was, even m prosperous times, 
thirty years ago, but Wmtei is still a 
season of privation and suffering to many 
thousands who live in tolerable comfort 
through the warmer seasons To say that 
ten thousand young persons here annually 
take their first lessons m debauchery and 
dime would be to keep quite within the 
truth, and, while passion, ignorance, and 
miseducation rum their thousands, I judge 
that destitution flowing from involuntary 
idleness sends more men and women to 
perdition, m this city, than an> other cause, 
— intemperance possibly excepted 

I lived that Winter m the Sixth Ward, 
— then, as now, eminent for filth, squalor, 
rags, dissipation, want, and misery A pub- 
lic meeting of its citizens was duly held 
eaily in December, and an organization 
formed thereat, by which committees were 
appointed to canvass the Ward from house 
to house, collect funds from those who 
could and would spare anytlung, ascertain 
the nature and extent of the existing desti- 
tution, and devise ways and means for its 
systematic relief Very poor myself, I 
could give no money, or but a mite, so I 
gave time instead, and served, through 
several days, on one of the visiting com- 


mittees I thus saw extieme destitution 
more closely than I had ever before ob- 
served it, and was enabled to scan its 
repulsive features intelligently I saw two 
families, including six or eight children, 
burrowing m one cellar under a stable, — 
a piey to famine on the one hand, and 
to vermin and cutaneous maladies on the 
other, with sickness adding its horrors to 
those of a polluted atmosphere and a win- 
try temp ei atm e I saw men who each, some- 
how, supported his family on an income of 
$5 per week or less, } et who cheei fully ga\ e 
something to mitigate the sufferings of those 
who were really poor I saw three widows, 
with as many children, living m an attic on 
the profits of an apple-stand which yielded 
less than $3 per week, and the landlord 
came m for a full third of that But worst 
to bear of all was the pitiful plea of stout, 
resolute young men and young women 
“We do not want alms, we are not beg- 
gars, we hate to sit here day by day idle 
and useless, help us to work, — we want no 
other help why is it that we can have 
nothing to do V* 

1 pondered these scenes at intervals 
throughout the next two or three years, 
and was impelled thereby to write for 
The New-Yorker — I think, m the Winter of 
1839-40 — a series of articles entitled, “What 
shall be done for the Laborer^” I believe 
these attracted the attention of Mr Albert 
Brisbane, a young man of liberal education 
and varied culture, a native of Batavia, 
NY, which “he still regarded as his home, 
but who had travelled widely and observed 
thoughtfully, making the acquaintance in 
Pans of the school of Socialists called 
(after their founder) 2 St Simomans, and 
that also of Charles Fourier, 3 the founder 
of a diffcient school, which had been dis- 
tinguished by his name Robert Owen, 4 by 
his experiments at New Lanaik and his 
“New Views of Society,” was the first m 

2 Claude Henri, Count de Samt-Simon, 
(1760-1825), French soldier and social 
philosopher 

3 French socialist (1772-1837) 

* British social reformer (1771-1858) 
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this century to win public attention to 
Socialism, though (I believe) Fouriei had 
not only speculated, but written, before 
either of his co-laborers But Owen was an 
extensive and successful manuf acturei , St 
Simon was a soldiei, and the heir of a 
noble family, while Fouriei was a poor 
cleik, leseived and taciturn, whose hard, 
dogmatic, algebiaie style seemed expressly 
calculated to discourage readers and repel 
adherents, so that his disciples were few 
indeed, down to the date of his death m 
1837 Mr Busbane, 5 returning not long 
afterward from Europe, piepaied and pub- 
lished his first work — which was an expo- 
sition and commendation of Fourier’s in- 
dustrial system — in 1840 My acquaintance 
with the author and his work commenced 
soon afterward 

I sum up these thiee competing projects 
of Social Reform as follows — 

Owen — Place human beings m proper 
lelations, under favoring circumstances 
(among which I include Education and 
Intelligence), and they will do right rather 
than wrong Hitheito, the heritage of the 
great majority has been filth, squalor, 
famine, ignorance, superstition, and these 
ha\e impelled many to indolence and vice, 
it not to ciime Make their external condi- 
tions what they should be, and these will 
give place to industry, sobriety, and virtue 

St Simon — “Love is the fulfilling of 
the law ” Secure to every one opportunity , 
let each do whatevei he can do best, and 
the highest good of the whole will be 
achieved and peipetuated 

Fourier — Society, as we find it, is or- 
ganized rapacity Half of its force is spent 
m repiessmg or resistmg the jealousies 
and rogueries of its membeis We need 
to organize Universal Justice based on 
Science The true Eden lies before, not 
behind us We may so provide that Labor, 
now repulsive, shall be attractive, while 
its efficiency m pioduetion shall be in- 
creased by the improvement of machinery 
and the extended use of natural forces, so 
as to secure abundance, education, and 
elegant luxury, to all What is needed is to 


provide all with homes, employment, in- 
struction, good living, the most effective 
implements, maclnneiy, etc , securing to 
each the fair and full recompense of his 
achievement, and this can best be attained 
thiougli the association of some four to 
five hundred families m a common house- 
hold, and m the owneiship and cultivation 
of a common domain, say of 2,000 acres, 
01 about one acre to each person living 
thereon 

I accept, unreservedly, the views of no 
man, dead or living “The master has said 
it,” was never conclusive with me Even 
though I have found him right nine tunes, 
I do not take his tenth proposition on 
trust, unless that also be proved sound 
and rational, I reject it But I am con- 
vinced, after much study and reflection, 
that the Social Reformers are nght on 
many points, even when clearly wrong on 
others, and I deem Founer — though m 
many respects erratic, mistaken, visionary 
— the most suggestive and practical among 
them I accept nothing on his authority, 
for I find many of his speculations fan- 
tastic, erroneous, and (in my view) perni- 
cious, but on many points he commands 
my unreserved concurrence Yet I piefer 
to set forth my own Social creed rather 
than his, even wherein, mine was borrowed 
from his teachings , and mine is, briefly, as 
follows — 

I I believe that there need be, and should 
be, no paupers who are not infantile, idi- 
otic, or disabled, and that civilized society 
pays more for the support of able-bodied 
pauperism than the necessary cost of its 
extirpation* 

II I believe that they babble idly and 
libel Providence who talk of surplus Labor, 
or the inadequacy of Capital to supply 
employment to all who need it* Labor is 
often most requned and best paid where 


5 Albert Brisbane (1809-90) published 
his Social Destiny of Man (based on the 
teachings of Fourier) m 1840 In the years 
immediately following he wrote a column 
for Greeley’s Tribune 
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Capital is scaicest (as was shown in Cali- 
iomia in 1849-50), and theie is always — 
even m China — fai more work than hands, 
piovided the ability to devise and direct 
be not wanting Wheie Labor stands idle, 
save m the piesenee of some great public 
calamity, theie is a demolish ated deficiency, 
not oi Capital, but of biams 

III I believe that the efficiency of 
human effort is enormously, nunously di- 
minished by what I teim Social Anarchy 
That is to say We spend half oui energies 
m building fences and piovidmg safe- 
guards against each othei’s xogueiy, while 
oui laboi is rendeied inefficient and inade- 
quately productive by bad management, 
impel teet implements, a deficiency of power 
(annual 01 steam), and the inability of oui 
pioduceis to command and wield the most 
effective machinery It is quite within the 
tiuth to estimate the annual product of 
om National Industxy at less than one half 
what it might be if bettei applied and 
directed 

IV Inefficiency m pioduetion is paral- 
leled by waste in consumption Insects and 
veimin dev oui at least one fourth of the 
fanner’s harvests, which inadequate fer- 
tilizing and unskilful cultivation have al- 
leady i educed fai below the proper aggie- 
gate A thousand cooks are required, and 
a thousand fires maintained, to prepare 
badly the food of a township , when a dozen 
fires and a hundred cooks might do it fai 
better, and with a vast saving m quantity 
as well as improvement m quality. [I 
judge that the cooks of Pans would sub- 
sist One Million peisons on the food con- 
sumed 01 wasted by Six Hundred Thou- 
sand m this city , feeding them better rhan 
they aio now fed, and prolonging their 
lives by an average of fiv e years ] 

V Youth should be a season of instruc- 
tion m Industry and the Useful Aits, as 
well as m Letters and the Sciences mastered 
by then aid Each child should be trained 
to skill and efficiency m productive Labor 
The hours of children should be alternately" 
devoted to Labor, Study, and Recreation, 
'—say, two hours to each befoie, and a 


like allotment after, dinner each seeulai 
day Thus each child would grow up an 
adept, not merely m letters, but m aits, 
— a skilful w T orkei as well as a proficient 
m the lessons of the school-room, — able to 
do well, not one thing onlv, but many 
things — familiar with mechanical as well 
as agricultural piocesses, and acquainted 
with the use of steam and the duection oi 
machinery Not till one has achieved the 
fullest command, the most vaned use, of 
all his faculties and powers, can he be 
piopeily said to be educated 

VI Isolation is at war with efficienev 
and with piogiess As “Iron shaipeneth 
iron,” so are man’s intellectual and inven- 
tive faculties stimulated bv contact with 
his fellow -men A nation of herdsmen, 
dwelling m movable tents, invents little oi 
nothing, and makes no progiess, oi next 
to none Serfdom was the general condition 
of the laboi mg class m Europe, until ag- 
gregation m cities and manuf actor les, dif- 
fusing intelligence, and nourishing aspna- 
tion, wrought its downfall 

VII The poor woik at perpetual disad- 
vantage m isolation, because of the inade- 
quacy of their means Let us suppose that 
foui or five hundred heads of families pro- 
pose to embark m Agriculture Each buys 
his little farm, Ins furniture, his imple- 
ments, animals, seeds, fertilizers, etc , and 
— though he has purchased nothing that 
he does not urgently" need — he find-* Ins 
means utterly exhausted, and his faun and 
future exertions heavily buidened by debt 
He holies and labors to clear off the mort- 
gage, but flood and diouth, fiost and fire, 
work against him, Ins poverty compels lnm 
to do without many implements, and to 
plough or team with inadequate force, he 
runs up an account at the store, and pavs 
tw enty percent extra foi Ins goods, because 
others, who buy on credit, fail to pay at 
all, and so he stiuggles on, till his stiength 
fails, and he dies oppressed with debt Such 
is the common lot 

VIII Association would have these unite 
to purchase, inhabit, and cultivate a com- 
mon domain, — say" of two thousand acres, 
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— whereby these advantages ovei the iso- 
lated system would be realized — 

1 One fourth (at most) of the land 
lequned undei the old system would be 
found abundant 

2 It (ould be fai bettei allotted and 
appiopiiated to Gram, Grass, Fruits, For- 
est, Gaiden, etc 

3 The di aught animals that wen* far 
too few, when dispel scd among five bun- 
dled owneis, on so many different faims, 
would be amply sufficient for a common 
domain 

4 Steam or watei power could now be 
economically employed for a bundled pur- 
poses — cutting and sawing timber, tlnesh- 
mg and grinding giam, ploughing the soil, 
and fox many household uses — wdieie the 
small iaimei could not think of employing 
it 

5 Industry would find new and powerful 
incentives m the observation and piaise or 
censure of the entile community, uniforms, 
banneis, and music, with inalry of bands 
of competing workeis, would provoke emu- 
lation and lighten laboi , while such recrea- 
tions as dramas, conceits, leadings, etc, 


— now utterly beyond the reach of ruial 
workers, — would give a new zest to life At 
piesent, oiu Youth escape from liual m~ 
dustij when they can, — not that they leally 
hate woik, but that thev find then leisure 
liouis even duller and less endurable than 
those they give to nigged toil 

I must devote another chapter to a narra- 
tion of mv experiences as an advocate of 
the views above set forth, and a brief 
account of the effoits made witlnn my 
knowledge to give them piactual exemplifi- 
cation That these effoxts icsulted m fail- 
ures the woiid already knows I will en- 
deavor to set f oi th the facts dispassion- 
ately, so as to affoicl fan grounds for 
■judgment as to how far these failuies are 
clue to circumstances, and how far they 
may be fairly charged to the system itself 
1 shall endeavoi to lav little of the blame 
on well-abused Human Natuxe, since, if 
any svstem be ill adapted to Man as we 
find him, it mav bo excellently calculated 
for use on some other planet, but not on 
this one 


1803 ~ Orestes A. Brownson ~ 1876 

LIKE Greeley left fatherless at an early T age, growing up as a foster child 
m the household of dour and hardworking New England farmers, appienticed 
as a boy r of fourteen and thenceforth making his own way, Brownson too 
became a journalist and a refoimer While Greeley w r as observing the effects 
of the panic of 1837 m New York and preparing himself to become a great 
editor, Brownson was undergoing a similar tutelage m Boston He had been 
active earlier m trying to establish a “workingman’s party” m politics, and 
had edited a radical newspaper 

But Biownson’s logical mind required him to look to the inner life of men 
for the sources of real reforms, and religious interests, which had dominated the 
years of his early manhood, again assumed primary importance In Boston 
he became a popular minister of no denomination, and was closely associated 
with George Ripley, Theodore Parker, and William Ellery Channmg the elder, 
less closeh ■with Emerson and Bronson Aleott His Boston QumUily Review 
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(1838-42) was the medium for the expression of his personal views, and a 
markedly influential magazine 

In 1844 Brownson became a Roman Catholic His search for a positive 
leligious faith had pieviously led him from Presbytenanism to Universalism, 
and then thiough agnosticism to his own conception of the “ Church of the 
Future/ 5 and to Umtarianism There was no more wandering, through the 
medium of Bi ownson’s Qua? teily Review , which he edited (1844-64 and 1872-75), 
Brownson became the most influential Catholic layman of his generation m 
America 

[Brownson 5 s own account of his religious experience, The Conveit (1857) 
is his most important book Much of Riownson’s liter aiy criticism appears m 
vol XIX of Wo'iLs (20 vols , Detroit, 1882-87), edited by his son, Henry F 
Brownson Recent belated recognition of Brownson’s place m our intellectual 
and literary history has led to the appearance of biographical and critical 
studies by Arthur M Schlesmger, Jr, Oiestes A Biownson — A Pilgrim’s 
Progress (Boston, 1939) , Doran Whalen, Giamte for God’s House (New York, 
1943) , and Theodore Maynard, Oiestes Biownson (New York, 1944) ] 


THE LABORING CLASSES 1 
[1882 (1840)] 

NO ONE can observe the signs of the 
times with much care, Without percei\ mg 
that a crisis as to the relation of wealth 
and labor is approaching It is useless to 
shut our eyes to the fact, and like the 
ostrich fancy ourselves secure because we 
have so concealed our heads that we see 
not the danger We or our children will 
have to meet this crisis The old wai be- 
tween the Bang and the Barons is well 
nigh ended, and so is that between the 
Barons and the Merchants and Manufac- 
turers, — landed capital and commercial 
capital The business man has become the 
peer of my Lord And now commences the 
new struggle between the operative and 
his employer, between wealth and labor 
Every day does this struggle extend fur- 
ther and wax stronger and fiereei , what 
or when the end will be God onh knows 
In this coming contest there is a deepen 
question at issue than is commonly imag- 
ined, a question which is but remotely 
touched m your controversies about United 
States Banks and Sub Treasuries, char- 
tered Banking and free Banking, free 


tiade and corpoiations, although these con- 
troversies may be paving the way for it to 
come up We have discovered no presenti- 
ment of it m any king’s or queen’s speech, 
noi m any president’s message It is em~ 
biaced m no popular political creed of the 
day, whethei christened Whig or Toiy, 
Juste-miheu or Democratic No popular 
senator, or deputy, or peer seems to have 
any glimpse of it , but it is working m the 
hearts of the million, is struggling to 
shape itself, and one day it will be uttered, 
and m thunder tones Well will it be for 
him, who, on that day, shall be found 
ready to answer it 

What we would ask is, throughout the 
Christian world, the actual condition of 
the laboring classes, viewed simply and 
exclusively in their capacity of laboieis^ 
They constitute at least a moiety of the 
human race We exclude the nobility, we 
exclude also the middle class, and include 
only actual laborers, who are laborers and 
not proprietors, owners of none of the 
funds of production, neither houses, shops, 
nor lands, nor implements of labor, bemg 

1 The text has been abridged from that 
of an article first published m the Boston 
Quarterly Review 
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tlieiefore solely dependent on their hands 
We have no means of ascertaining then 
pieeise proportion to the whole number 
of the lace, but we think we may estimate 
them at one half In any contest they will 
be as two to one, because the large class 
of proprietors who are not employers, but 
laborers on their own lands 01 m tiieir 
own shops will make common cause with 
them 

Now we will not so belie our acquaint- 
ance with political economy, as to allege 
that these alone peiform all that is neees- 
saiy to the production of wealth We are 
not ignorant of the fact, that the merchant, 
who is kterally the common carrier and 
exchange dealer, perfoims a useful serv- 
ice, and is therefore entitled to a portion 
of the proceeds of labor But make all 
necessary deductions on his account, and 
then ask what portion of the remainder is 
letained, either m kind or m its equiv- 
alent, m the hands of the ongmal producer, 
the workingman? All over the woild this 
fact staies us m the face, the workingman 
is poor and depressed, while a large por- 
tion of the non-workmgmen, m the sense 
we now use the term, are wealthy It may 
be laid down as a general rule, with but 
few exceptions, that men are rewarded m 
an inverse ratio to the amount of actual 
service they perform Under every govern- 
ment on earth the largest salaries are 
annexed to those offices, which demand of 
their incumbents the least amount of actual 
labor either mental or manual And this 
is m perfect harmony with the whole sys- 
tem of repartition of the fiuits of indus- 
try, which obtains m every department of 
society Now here is the system which 
prevails, and here is its result The whole 
class of simple laborers are poor, and m 
general unable to procure anytlnng be- 
yond the bare necessaries of life 

In regai d to labor two systems obtain, 
one that of slave labor, the other that of 
free labor Of the two, the first is, m our 
•judgment, except so far as the feelings 
are concerned, decidedly the least oppres- 
sive If the slave has never been a free man, 


we think, as a geneial rule, his suffeimgs 
are less than those of the free laborer at 
wages As to actual fieedom one has just 
about as much as the other The laborer at 
wages has all the disadvantages of freedom 
and none of its blessings, while the slave, 
if denied the blessings, is freed fiom the 
disadvantages We are no advocates of 
sla\eiy, we are as heartily opposed to it 
as any modem abolitionist can be, but we 
say f lankly that, if there must always be a 
laboimg population distinct from piopne- 
tois and employers, we regard the slave 
system as decidedly prefeiable to the sys- 
tem at wages It is no pleasant thing to go 
days without food, to lie idle for weeks, 
seeking woik and finding none, to nse m 
the morning with a wife and children you 
fine, and know not 'where to procure them 
a breakfast, and to see constantly before 
you no brightei piospect than the alms- 
house Yet these are no unfrequent inci- 
dents m the lives of our laboring popula- 
tion Even m seasons of general prosperity, 
when theie was only the ordinary cry of 
“hard times,” we have seen hundreds of 
people m a not very populous village, m 
a wealthy poition of our common country, 
suffieung for -want of the necessaries of 
life, willing to woik, and yet finding no 
work to do Many and many is the appli- 
cation of a poor man for work, meiely for 
his food, we have seen rejected These 
things are little thought of, foi the appli- 
cants are poor, they fill no conspicuous 
place m society, and they have no biog- 
raphers But their wrongs are chronicled 
m heaven It is said there is no want in 
this country There may he less than in 
some other countries But death by actual 
starvation m this country is, we apprehend, 
no uncommon occurrence The sufferings of 
a quiet, unassuming but useful class of 
females m our cities, in general semp- 
stresses, too proud to beg or to apply to 
the alms-house, are not easily told They 
are industrious, they do all that they can 
find to do, but yet the little there is for 
them to do, and the miserable pittance they 
receive for it, is hardly sufficient to keep 
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soul and body togcthei And yet there is 
a man wlio employs them to make shirts, 
trousers, etc, and grows uch on their 
labors He is one of our respectable citi- 
zens, perhaps is piaLsed m the newspapeis 
foi Ins liberal donations to some charitable 
institution He passes among us as a 
pattern o± morality, and is honored as a 
worthy Clinstian And why should ho not 
be, since our Chnstian community is made 
up of such as he, and since oui clergy 
would not dare question his piety, lest 
they should incur the reproach of infidelity, 
and lose then standing, and then salaries'? 
Nay, since our clergy aie xaised up, edu- 
cated, fashioned, and sustained by such as 
he 1 ? Not a few of oui churches rest on 
Mammon foi then foundation The base- 
ment is a trader's shop 

We pass tlnough our manufacturing 
villages, most of them appear neat and 
flourishing The operatives are well diessed, 
and vve aie told, well paid They aie said 
to be healthy, contented, and happy This 
is the fan side of the picture, the side 
exhibited to distinguished visitors Theie 
is a dark side, moral as well as physical 
Of the common operatives, few, if any, 
by their wages, acquire a competence A 
fen of what Carlyle tcims not inaptly the 
body-set vants aie well paid, and now and 
then an agent or an overseer rides m his 
coach But the gieat mass wear out their 
health, spirits, and morals, without becom- 
ing one whit better off: than when they 
commenced labor The bills of mortality m 
these factory villages are not striking, we 
admit, for the poor girls when they can toil 
no longer go home to die The average life, 
working life we mean, of the girls that 
come to Lowell, for instance, from Maine, 
New Hampshire, and Vermont, we have 
been assured, is only about three years 
What becomes of them then? Few of them 
ever marry, fewer stall ever return to their 
native places with reputations unimpaired 
“She has worked in a Factory,” is almost 
enough to damn to infamy the most worthy 
and virtuous girl We know no sadder sight 
on earth than one of our factory villages 


piesents, when the bell at break of day, 01 
at the horn of bieakfast, or chnnei, calls 
out its hundreds or thousands of opera- 
tives We stand and look at these hard- 
working men and women lumping m all 
directions, and ask ourselves, wheie go the 
proceeds of their labors? The man who 
employs them, and foi whom they aie 
toiling as so many slaves, is one of our 
city nabobs, levelling m luxury, or he is 
a member of our legislature, enacting laws 
to put money in his own pocket, ox he is 
a membei of Congress, contending for a 
high Taiiff to tax the poor foi the benefit 
of the rich, or in these times he is shed- 
ding ciocodile tears ovei the deploiable 
condition of the pool laboiei, while he 
docks Ins wages twenty -five per cent , 
building miniature log cabins, shouting 
Harnson and “haid cidei ” And this man 
too would fam pass foi a Christian and a 
republican He shouts foi libeity, stickles 
for equality, and is homfied at a Southern 
planter who keeps slaves 

One thing is ceitam , that of the amount 
actually pioduced by the opeiative, he re- 
tains a less piopoition than it costs the 
master to feed, clothe, and lodge his slave 
Wages is a cunning device of the devil, foi 
the benefit of tender consciences, who would 
retain all the advantages of the slave sys- 
tem, without the expense, tiouble, and 
odium of being slave-holders 
Messis Thome and Kimball, in then 
account of emancipation m the West In- 
dies, establish the fact that the employei 
may have the same amount of labor done, 
twenty-five pex cent cheaper than the 
master What does this fact piove, if not 
that wages is a more successful method of 
taxing labor than slavciv ® We really be- 
lieve oui Northern system of labor is more 
oppressive, and even moie mischievous to 
moials, than the Southern We, however, 
war against both We have no toleration 
for eithei system We would see the slave 
a man, but a free man, not a mere opera- 
tive at wages. Tins he would not be were 
he now emancipated Could the abolition- 
ists effect all they propose, they would do 
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the slave no service Should emancipation 
work as well as they say, still it would do 
the slave no good He would be a slave 
still, although with the title and cares of 
a freeman It then we had no constitutional 
objections to abolitionism, we could not, 
for the reason here implied, be abolition- 
ists 

The slave system, however, m name and 
ioim, is giadually disappearing from Chris- 
tendom It will not subsist much longer 
But its place is taken by the system of 
labor at wages, and tins system, we hold, 
is no improvement upon the one it sup- 
plants Nevertheless the system of wages 
will triumph It is the system which m 
name sounds honester than slavery, and 
in substance is moie piofitable to the 
master It yields the wages of iniquity, 
without its opprobiium It will therefore 
supplant slavery, and be sustained — for a 
time 

Now, what is the prospect of those who 
fall under the operation of this system? 
We ask, is theie a reasonable chance that 
any considerable portion of the piesent 
generation of labor ers, shall ever become 
owners of a sufficient poition of the funds 
of production, to be able to sustain them- 
selves by labonng on then own capital, 
that is, as independent laborers? We need 
not ask tins question, fox everybody knows 
there is not Well, is the condition of a 
laborer at wages the best that the great 
mass of the working people ought to be 
able to aspire to? Is it a condition, — nay 
tan it be made a condition, — with which a 
man should be satisfied, in which he should 
be contented to live and die*? 

In oui own country this condition has 
existed under its most favoiable aspects, 
and has been made as good as it can be 
It has reached all the excellence of winch it 
is susceptible It is now not improving but 
growing woise The actual condition of the 
workingman to-day, viewed m all its bear- 
ings, is not so good as it was fifty years 
ago If we have not been altogether misin- 
formed, fifty veais ago health and in- 
dustrious habits constituted no mean stock 


m trade, and with them almost any man 
might aspire to competence and independ- 
ence But it is so no longer The wilderness 
has receded, and already the new lands are 
beyond the reach of the meie laborer, and 
the employ ei has him at his meicy If the 
present relation subsist, we see nothing 
better foi Inm m leseive than what he now 
possesses, but something altogethei woise 
We are not ignorant of the fact that men 
born pooi become wealthy, and that men 
born to wealth become pool , but this fact 
does not neeessanh diminish the numbers 
of the poor, nor augment the numbeis of 
the rich The lelative numbeis of the two 
classes lemam, 01 may remain, the same 
But be this as it may, one fact is certain, 
no man born poor has cvei, by lus wages, 
as a simple opeiative, risen to the class of 
the wealthy Rich he may have become, but 
it has not been by his own manual labor 
He has m some way contrived to tax for 
his benefit the labor of otlieis He may 
have accumulated a few dollais which he 
has placed at usuiy, 01 invested m trade, 
01 he may, as a master workman, obtain a 
premium on lus journeymen, 01 he may 
have from a elcik passed to a partner, or 
from a woikman to an oveiseei The simple 
market wages foi ordinary label, has never 
been adequate to laise him fiom poverty 
to wealth This fact is decisive of the whole 
conti oieisj, and pi ores that the system of 
wages must be supplanted by some other 
system, or else one half of the human 
race must forever he the virtual slaves of 
the other. 

Now the great wxuk for this age and the 
coming, is to raise up the laboier, and to 
realize m oui ow T n social arrangements and 
m the actual condition of all men, that 
equality between man and man, which God 
lias established between the rights o± one 
and those of another In other words, oui 
business is to emancipate the pioletanes, 
as the past has emancipated the slaves 
Tins is our work. There must be no class 
of our fellow men doomed to toil through 
life as mere workmen at w r ages If wages 
aie tolerated it must be, m the case of the 
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individual operative, only under such eon- on his own capital, — on his own farm or 
ditions that by the time he is of a proper m his own shop Here is our work How 
ago to settle m life, he shall have aeciimu- is it to be done? 
lated enough to be an independent laborer 

law « Margaret Fuller ~ isso 

MAEGAEET FULLEE received an exceptional education through the 
perhaps excessive attention of her father, a lawyer and member of Congress, 
and was compelled to use it for financial ends when her fathei’s death left 
her partially responsible for the support of the family She became a protege of 
Emerson’s, and at his suggestion edited the magazine of the Transcendentalists, 
the Dial , 1840-42 She gave “conversations” for the women of Boston, following 
Bronson Alcott m this modification of the popular institution of the public 
lecture In 1844 Horace Greeley hired her for his New YoiL Tnbune , and her 
best writing was done for its columns Books based on her Tnbune contribu- 
tions were A Summer on the Lakes (1844), a highly readable account of a 
journey to Illinois and Michigan, and Woman m the Nineteenth Gentwy 
(1845), m which she stated her arguments for increased rights and oppor- 
tunities for women 

In 1846 Greeley sent his brilliant young columnist to Europe to wiite 
a senes of articles on the status of women m various countries there In Italy 
she met a young Italian patriot of noble family, Count Ossoli, fell m love with 
him, married him secretly, and participated with him m the Italian revolution 
of 1848 Compelled by financial distress to return to America with her husband 
and child on a small freighter, she was drowned off Fire Island, New Yoik, 
m the great storm of July, 1850 

[Shortly after Margaret Fuller’s death, Emerson and others collaborated m 
bringing out Memons of Margaret Fuller Ossoli (2 vols , Boston, 1852) Her 
bi other, Arthur B Fuller, collected many of her writings m At Home and 
Abroad (Boston, 1856) and Life Without and Life Within (Boston, 1869) 
Thomas Wentworth Higgmson wiote a sympathetic biography (Boston, 1884) 
Modern biographies have been written by Margaret Bell, Katharine Anthony, 
and others ] 


From 

WOMAN IN THE NINETEENTH 
GENTUEY 
[1845] 

The Principle op Liberty 

IT SHOULD be ream iked that as the 
principle of liberty is better understood, 


and more nobly interpreted, a broader pro- 
test is made m behalf of Woman As men 
become aware that few men have had a 
fair chance, they aie inclined to say that no 
women have had a fair chance The French 
Revolution, that strangely disguised angel, 
bore witness m fa\or of Woman, but in- 
terpieted her claims no less ignorantly than 
those of Man Its idea of happiness did not 
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use beyond outwaid enjoyment, unob- 
structed by the tyianny of oiheis The title 
li gave was citoyen, citoyenne , and it is 
not unimportant to Woman that even this 
species of equality was awarded hei Be- 
fore, she could be condemned to pensh on 
the scaffold for tieason, not as a citizen 
but as a subject The right with which this 
title then invested a human being was that 
ot bloodshed and license The Goddess of 
Liberty was impure As we read the poem 
addressed to her not long since by Beran- 
gei, we can scarcely ref i am fiom tears as 
painful as the tears of blood that flowed 
when “such crimes weie committed in her 
name ” Yes 1 Man, bom to purify and 
animate the unintelligent and the cold, can 
in his madness degiade and pollute no less 
the fair and the chaste Yet truth was 
prophesied in the ravings of that hideous 
fever caused b y long ignorance and abuse 
'Em ope is conning a valued lesson from 
the bloodstained page The same tendencies 
fuither unfolded will bear good fruit m 
this country 

Yet by men m this countiy, as by the 
Jews when Moses was leading them to the 
piomised land, everything has been done 
that inherited depravity could do to hinder 
the promise of Heaven from its fulfillment 
The cross, here as elsewheie, has been 
planted only to be blasphemed by cruelty 
and fraud The name of the Prince of 
Peace has been profaned by all hinds of 
injustice towaid the Gentile whom he said 


he came to save But I need not speak of 
what has been done toward the Bed Man, 
the Black Man Those deeds are the scoff of 
the world , and they have been aecompamed 
by such pious words that the gentlest would 
not dare to intercede with, “Fatliei, forgive 
them, for they know not what they do.” 

Heie as elsewhere the gain of creation 
consists always m the growth of individual 
minds, which live and aspire as flower^ 
bloom and buds sing m the midst of 
morasses , and m the continual development 
of that thought, the thought of human 
destiny, which it is given to eternity ade- 
quately to express, and which ages of 
failiuc onlv seemingly impede Only seem- 
ingly, and whatevei seems to the contrary, 
this countiy is as surely destined to eluci- 
date a great moral law as Europe was to 
piomote the mental eultuie of Man 

Though the national independence be 
bluired by the seivility of individuals, 
though fieedom and equalitv have been 
proclaimed only to leave loom foi a mon- 
strous display ot slavedealing with slave- 
keeping, though the free American so 
often feels himself free, like the Roman, 
only to pamper his appetites and his in- 
dolence thiough the misery of his fellow - 
beings, still it is not in vain that the 
verbal statement has been made, “All men 
aie bom free and equal ” There it stands, 
a golden certainty wherewith to encourage 
the good, to shame the bad 


1807 ~ John Greenleaf Whittier ~ 1092 

A FOND sister and an alert editor share immediate responsibility for the 
initiation, of the literary career of Whittier His people had been New 
Englanders smee 1638, and were notably devout and industrious , they were also 
poor and obscure John had attended a few brief terms of a country school, 
voiked too liaid at eliores and in the fields for his weak body’s well-being, read 
such hooks as the household afforded — chiefly lives of prominent Quakers— 
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and as he could bonow Suiely many another New England youngster had dis- 
covered Burns at fourteen or so, and tried to write veises like his 

This one, however, had a sister who, believing m his talent, secretly sent 
his poems to the editor of a local paper, and the editor, little older than the 
poet, warmed generously to their meager talent, punted them, and made a 
horse-and-buggy journey to the Whittier larm to see the author His name was 
William Lloyd Garrison 

That visit was a turning-point m Whittier’s life In from the field to meet 
Garrison came the tall, slender youth, barefoot, m work-stained homespun shirt 
and pants He went back to the field an hour or so later — but with his father’s 
reluctant promise that he could attend the new academy at nearby Haverhill that 
winter if he earned his own way, and with his feet firmly set on the road 
that was to bring him the love of millions of readeis and the hatred of other 
millions, as well as a sure place at last m the history of his country’s lit- 
erature 

He earned the money for the academy by making shoes, and the shoe- 
maker’s trade helped at other times m the many lean years that followed, 
between school-teaching, moxe fanning, and various editorial jobs Garnson 
got him the jobs, at fiist Very soon they came unsought, and preferment of 
other kinds as well There was rare metal m the tall young Quaker with the 
steady eyes and quiet voice and the alert and searching mind — a quality that 
led his neighbors to elect him to the State Legislature at 30, and again the 
following year 

The second time he did not serve He had another job, and to the prompting 
of his inner light a greater one John Whittier had become an abolitionist A 
majority of the most active abolitionists were Quakers, the Society of Friends 
had renounced slavery half a centuiy before, under the leadership of John 
"Woolman The friendly influence of Garrison might not have been needed 
to bring Whittier into the movement of which Garrison was already the spear- 
head But it was thanks m part to Garrison, surely, that his part m it became 
so prominent so early 

In 1833 Whittier was a delegate from Massachusetts to the history-making 
first convention of the American Anti-Slavery Society He was a member of 
Garrison’s committee that drafted the famous resolutions of that convention, 
and one of the signeis Thirty years later, when the objective of emancipation 
had been won, Whittier declared that his signature to those resolutions meant 
more to him than his name on the title-page of any book 

His biography for those thirty years is largely the story of the abolition 
movement His first wide fame as a poet came from his contributions to Garrison’s 
Liberator , The National Era (which also published Uncle Tom's Cabin serially), 
and other abolitionist periodicals, these poems were collected m 1846 under 
the title Voices of Freedom Though Bryant, Emerson, Longfellow, and Lowell 
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wrote anti-slaveiy poems dui mg this penod, Whittiei surpassed them all m 
the volume and the \igoi of his work and came to be generally xecognized as 
the foremost literary spokesman of the movement 

Pushed aside during the three decades of his devotion to abolitionism, but 
nevei completely abandoned, was Whittier’s more individual creative vision 
and purpose as a writer the reflection and expression of the rural New England 
m which he spent all but a year or two of his long life He struck out this 
field m his first volume, Legends of New England (1831), and cultivated it 
further m Moll Pitcher (1832) and Mogg Megone (1836) In the period during 
which his poetry was still devoted largely to the battle against slavery, this 
other interest found expression m piose, which has lasting interest and value 
and has been unduly neglected by most cutics and little known to the general 
reader First place m the small body of this creative prose belongs to the brief 
historical novel, Margaret Smith's Journal (1849) Rich m authentic atmosphere 
and sound m characterization, quiet but genuinely dramatic, this story ol a 
young gnl fresh from England in Puritan Massachusetts, m the early davs 
of the colony, remains one of the finest of all fictional recreations of the 
American past It is a not unworthy companion to Hawthorne’s greater romance, 
The Scarlet Lettei , published the following year Also still vital for the modern 
reader is the volume of essays called Liteiaiy Reci cations and Miscellanies 
(1854) A delightful individual piece is “My Summer with Dr Singletary 5 ’ 

Once the battle against slavery was won, Whittier’s regionalism came 
swiftly to its most mature expression Snow-Bound (1866) is by far his most 
important poem It is wholly representative of Whittier’s best qualities as a 
writer m its simple music, homely concreteness, and warm sincerity, and it 
stands supreme among literary expressions of rural New England life 

For twenty-six years Whittier continued to publish occasional small vol- 
umes, the best of the poems they contain are briefer treatments of New Eng- 
land farm and village life Living nearly all of his many years m small Massa- 
chusetts towns, travelling little, knowing no wide circle of friends, Whittier 
was the most parochial of distinguished American writers Only two fields 
received his full creative effort abolitionism, and past and present rural New 
England Of his achievement m the first of these fields, the social historian 
may be a better judge than the literary critic Of his achievement m the second 
there can be no doubt 

[Whitman Bennett’s Whittiei , Bard of Freedom (Chapel Hill, 1941) is a 
good biography PI H Clark’s Whittier has been announced for early publica- 
tion m the American Writers Series G R Carpenter’s John Greenleaf Whittier 
(Boston, 1903), m the American Men of Letters Series, is a readable sequence 
of biographical and critical essays A more extended biographical study is that 
of S T Pickard, The Life and Letters of John Greenleaf Whittier, 2 vols 
(Boston, 1894, revised edit, 1907) ] 
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IN THE EVIL DAYS 
[1850] 

The evil days have come, the poor 
Are made a prey, 

Bai lip the hospitable door, 

Put out the fire-lights, point no more 
The wanderer’s way 5 

For Pity now is crime, the chain 
Which binds oui States 
Is melted at her hearth m twain, 

Is lusted by her tears’ soft ram 

Close up her gates 10 

Our Union, like a glacier stirred 
Bv voice below, 

Oi bell of kme, oi wing of bud, 

A beggar’s crust, a kindly word 

May overthrow ? 15 

Poor, whispering tiembleis* yet we boast 
Our blood and name, 

Bursting its century-bolted frost, 

Each gray cairn on the Northman’s coast 
Cries out for shame 1 20 


Oh for the open firmament, 

The prame free, 

The desert hillside, cavern-rent, 

The Pawnee’s lodge, the Arab’s tent, 

The Bushman’s tree 1 25 

Than web of Persian loom most rare, 

Or soft divan, 

Better the rough rock, bleak and bare, 
Or hollow tree, which man may share 
With suffering man 30 

I hear a voice “Thus saith the Law, 

Let Love he dumb, 

Clasping her liberal hands rn awe, 

Let sweet-lipped Charity withdraw 
From hearth and home/’ 35 


I hear another voice “The poor 
Are thme to feed, 

Turn not the outcast from thy door, 

Nor give to bonds and wrong once more 
Whom God hath freed ” 40 

Deai Loid 1 between that law and Thee 
No choice remains, 

Yet not untiue to man’s deeiee, 

Though spuming its rewaids, is he 
Who bears its pains 45 

Not mine Sedition’s trumpet-blast 
And threatening word, 

I read the lesson of the Past 
That firm endurance wins at last 
More than the sword 50 

O clear -eyed Faith, and Patience thou 
So calm and strong 1 

Lend strength to weakness, teach us hov 
The sleepless eyes of God look through 
This night of wrong 1 55 

THE FAREWELL 

OF A VIRGINIA SLAVE MOTHER 
TO HER DAUGHTERS SOLD INTO 
SOUTHERN BONDAGE 
[1841 (1838)] 

Gone, gone, — sold and gone, 

To the nee-swamp dank and lone 
Where the slave-whip ceaseless swings, 
Whexe the noisome insect stmgs, 

Where the fever demon strews 5 

Poison with the falling dews, 

Where the sickly sunbeams glare 
Through the hot and misty an, 

Gone, gone, — sold and gone, 

To the iice-swamp dank and lone, 10 
From Virginia’s hills and waters , 

Woe is me, my stolen daughters * 

Gone, gone, — sold and gone, 

To the rice-swamp dank and lone. 
There no mothei’s eye is near them, 15 
There no mother’s ear can hear them, 
Never, when the torturing lash 
Seams their hack with many a gash, 

Shall a mother’s kindness bless them, 
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Or a mothers arms caress them 20 

Gone, gone, — sold and gone, 

To the nee-swamp dank and lone, 

From Virginia’s hills and waters, 

Woe is me, my stolen daughters! 

Gone, gone, — sold and gone, 25 

To the rice-swamp dank and lone 
Oh, when weaiy, sad, and slow, 

From the fields at night they go, 

Faint with toil, and lacked with pam, 
To their cheerless homes again, 30 

There no brother’s voice shall greet them, 
There no fathei’s welcome meet them 
Gone, gone, — sold and gone, 

To the nc e-swamp dank and lone, 

From Vnginia’s hills and waters, 35 
Woe is me, my stolen daughteis f 

Gone, gone, — sold and gone, 

To the i ice-swamp dank and lone 
From the tree whose shadow lay 
On their childhood’s place of play, 40 
From the cool spring where they drank, 
Hock, and hill, and uvulet bank, 

From the solemn house of prayer, 

And the holy counsels theie, 

Gone, gone, — sold and gone, 45 

To the nee-swamp dank and lone, 

From Virginia’s hills and waters, 

Woe is me, my stolen daughters 1 

Gone, gone, — sold and gone, 

To the nee-swamp dank and lone; 50 
Toiling through the weary day, 

And at night the spoiler’s prey. 

Oh, that they had earlier died, 

Sleeping calmly, side by side, 

Where the tyrant’s powder is o’er, 55 
And the fetter galls no moie r 
Gone, gone, — sold and gone 
To the rice-swamp dank and lone; 
Fiom Virginia’s hills and watexs, 

Woe is me, my stolen daughters * 60 

Gone, gone, — sold and gone, 

To the nee-swamp dank and lone* 

By the holy love He beareth, 

By the bruised reed He spareth, 

Oh, may He, to whom alone 


All then eiuel wrongs aie known, 

Still their hope and refuge prove, 

With a moie than mothci’s love 
Gone, gone, — sold and gone, 

To the nee-swamp dank and lone, 70 
From Vngima’s hills and waters, 

Woe is me, mv stolen daughters ? 

ICHABOD 1 
[1850] 

So fallen 1 So lost 1 the light withdiawn 
Which once he woie T 
The gloiv fiom Ins gray hairs gone 
Force ei more 1 

Re\ lie lnm not, the Tempter hath 5 
A snaie foi all, 

1 This poem was the outcome of the 
surpnse and grief and forecast of evil 
consequences evluch I felt on leading the 
seventh of Maich speech of Daniel Web- 
stei m support of the “compromise,” 
and the Fugitive Slave Law No parti- 
san oi personal enmfiy dictated it On 
the confirm y rn\ admnahon of the splen- 
did personaht\ and intellectual power 
of the great Senator was nevci shougei 
than when I laid down his speech, and, 
m one of the saddest moments of nn 
life, penned mv protest I saw, as I wiote, 
with painful clearness its suie results, — 
the Slave Powder anogant and defiant, 
strengthened and encouraged to cam out 
its scheme for the extension of its baleful 
system, or the dissolution of the Union, 
the guarantees of personal liberty m the 
free States broken down, and the whole 
country made the hunting-ground of slave- 
catchers In the honor of such a vision, 
so soon fearfully fulfilled, if one spoke 
at all, he could only speak m tones of 
stern and sonowful rebuke 

But death softens all icsentments, and 
the consciousness of a common inheritance 
of frailty and weakness modifies the se- 
venty of judgment. Years after, in Ihe 
Lost Occasion, I gave utterance to an al- 
most universal regret that the great states- 
man did not live to see the flag which he 
loved trampled under the feet of Slavery, 
and, m view of this desecration, make his 
last dacs glorious m defence of “Libei ty 
and Union, one and inseparable ” — Whit- 
tier’s note 


65 
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And pitying tears, not scorn and wrath, 
Befit his fall f 

Oh, dumb be passion's stormy rage. 

When he who might 10 

Have lighted up and led his age, 

Halls back m night 

Scorn 1 would the angels laugh to mark 
A bright soul driven, 

Fiend-goaded, down the endless dark, 15 
From hope and heaven! 

Let not the land once proud of him 
Insult him now, 

Nor brand with deeper shame Ins dim, 
Dishonored brow 

But let its humbled sons, instead, 

Fiom sea to lake, 

A long lament, as for the dead, 

In sadness make 

Of all we loved and honored, naught 25 
Save power remains, 

A fallen angel's pnde of thought, 

Still strong m chains 

All else is gone, from those great eyes 
The soul has fled 

When faith is lost, when honor dies, 

The man is dead * 

Then, pay the reverence of old days 
To his dead fame, 

Walk backward, with averted gaze, 35 
And hide the shame 1 


THE RENDITION 1 
[1854] 

I heard the train's shrill whistle call, 

I saw an earnest look beseech, 

And lather by that look than speech 
My neighbor told me all 

And, as I thought of Liberty 5 

Marched handcuffed down that swoided 
street, 


The solid earth beneath my feet 
Reeled fluid as the sea 

I felt a sense of bitter loss, — * 

Shame, tearless grief, and stifling 
wrath, 10 

And loathing fear, as if my path 
A seipent stretched across 

All love of home, all pride of place, 

All generous confidence and trust, 

Sank smotheung m that deep disgust 15 
And anguish of disgrace 

Down on my native hills of June, 

And home's green quiet, hiding all, 

Fell sudden darkness like the fall 
Of midnight upon noon 1 20 

And Law, an unloosed maniac, strong, 
Blood-di unken, through the blackness 
trod, 

Hoarse-shoutmg m the ear of God 
The blasphemy of wrong 

“0 Mother, from thy memories proud, 25 
Thy old renown, dear Commonwealth, 
Lend this dead air a bieeze of health, 
And smite with stars this cloud 

“Mother of Freedom, wise and biave, 
Rise awful m thy stiength," I said, 30 
All me 1 I spake but to the dead , 

I stood upon her grave 1 

1 On the 2d of June, 1854, Anthony 
Burns, a fugitive slave from Virginia, after 
being under anest for ten days m the Bos- 
ton Court House, was remanded to slavery 
undei the Fugitive Slave Act, and taken 
down State Street to a steamer ehaitered 
by the United States Government, under 
guaid of United States troops and artil- 
lery, Massachusetts militia, and Boston 
police Public excitement lan high, a futile 
attempt to rescue Burns having been made 
during his confinement, and the streets 
were crowded with tens of thousands of 
people of whom many came fiom other 
towns and cities of the State to witness 
the humiliating spectacle — Whittier's note 
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SKIPPER IRESON’S RIDE* 
[1860 ( 1857 )] 


Of all the rides since the birth of time, 
Told m story or sung m rhyme,— 

On Apuleius’s Golden Ass, 

Oi one-e^ed Calendars hoise of biass, 
Witch astride of a human back, 5 

Islam’s piophet on Al-Boiak, — 

The strangest ride that evei was sped 
Was Ireson’s, out from Marblehead 1 
Old Floyd Ireson, foi his hard heart, 
Tarred and featheied and carried m a 
cart 10 

By the women of Maiblehead* 


Body of turkey, head of owl, 

Wings a-droop like a ramed-on fowl, 
Feathered and luffled m every part, 
Skipper Ireson stood m the cart 15 
Scores of women, old and young, 

Strong of muscle, and glib of tongue, 
Pushed and pulled up the loeky lane, 
Shouting and singing the shrill refrain 
“Here’s Flud Oirson, fur his horrd 
horrt, 20 

Toir’d an’ futherr’d an’ eorr’d m a 
eorrt 

By the women o’ Morble’ead’” 

Wrinkled scold with hands on hips, 

Girls m bloom of cheek and lips, 
Wild-eyed, free-limbed, such as chase 25 
Bacchus round some antique vase, 

Brief of skirt, with ankles bare, 

Loose of kerchief and loose of hair, 

With eoneh-shells blowing and fish-horns’ 
twang, 

Ovei and over the Maenads sang 30 

“Here’s Flud Oirson, for Ins hond horrt, 
Torr’d an’ futherr’d an’ corr’d m a eorrt 
By the women o’ Morble’eadl” 


Small pity for him— He sailed away 
From a leaking ship m Chaleur Bay, — 35 
Sailed away from a sinking wreck, 


With his own town’s-people on her deck’ 
“Lay b\ 1 La> bj ! ” they called to him 
Back he answered, “Sink or swim* 

Biag of voui catch of fish again 1 ” 40 
And off he sailed tlnough the fog and 
ram 1 

Old Floyd Iieson, foi his hand heait, 
Tailed and featheied and earned in a 
cait 

By the women of Marblehead T 


Fathoms deep m daik Ohaleur 45 

That wieck shall lie foreveirnore 
Mother and sister, wife and maid, 

Looked from the locks of Marblehead 
Over the moaning and rainy sea, — 
Looked for the coming that might not 
be! 50 

What did the winds and the sea-birds sa\ 
Of the cruel captain who sailed away — 
Old Fknd Ireson, for his hard heart, 
Tarred and feathered and earned m a 
cart 

By the women of Marblehead 1 55 

Through the street, on either side, 

Up flew windows, doors swung wide, 
Sharp-tongued spinsters, old wives gray, 
Treble lent the fish-horn’s bray 
Sea-worn grandsires, cripple-bound, 60 

Hulks of old sailors run aground, 

Shook head, and fist, and hat, and cane, 
And cracked with curses the hoarse refrain 
“Here’s Flud Oirson, fur his horrd horrt, 
Torr’d an’ futherr’d an’ corr’d m a 
eorrt 65 

By the women o’ Marble’ead 


Sweetly along the Salem road 
Bloom of orchard and lilac showed* 


1 Whittier based this poem on an old 
Marblehead ballad, but did not adhere 
fully to the facts of the incident James 
Russell Lowell, as editor of the Atlantic 
Monthly (m which the poem was first 
published) suggested the use of dialect foi 
the refrain, 
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Little the mucked skippoi knew 
Of the fields so green and the sky so 
blue 70 

Riding there m his sorry turn, 

Like an Indian idol glum and grim, 

Scarcely he seemed the sound to hear 
Of \oices shouting, fai and neai 
“Here’s Flud Oil son, fiu his horrd 
horrt, 75 

Torr’d an 1 futherr’d an’ corr’d m a 
eorrt 

B\ the v omen o’ Moible’ead’” 

“Hear me, neighbors 1 ” at last he cried, — 
“What to me is this noisy ride? 

What is the shame that clothes the skm 80 
To the nameless honor that lives within 9 
Waking or sleeping, I see a wreck, 

And hear a cry from a reeling deck ’ 

Hate me and ciuse me, — I only dread 
The hand of God and the face of the 
dead’” 85 

Said old Floyd Ircson, for his hard 
heart, 

Tarred and featheied and carried in a 
cart 

By the women of Marblehead’ 

Then the wife of the skipper lost at sea 
Said, “God has touched him’ Why should 
we 90 

Said an old wife mourning her only son, 
“Cut the rogue’s tether and let him nm’” 
So with soft relentmgs and rude excuse, 
Half scorn, half pity, they cut him loose, 
And gave him a cloak to hide him m, 95 
And left him alone with his shame and 
sm 

Poor Floyd Ireson, for his haid heart, 
Tarred and feathered and carried m a 
cart 

By the women of Marblehead ’ 


TELLING THE BEES 1 
[1860 (1858)] 

Here is the place, right over the hill 
Runs the path I took, 


You can see the gap in the old wall still, 
And the stepping-stones m the shallow 
brook 

There is the house, with the gate ied- 
barred, 5 

And the poplars tail, 

And the barn’s brown length, and the 
cattle-yard, 

And the white horns tossing above the 
wall * 

Theie are the beehives ranged m the sun, 
And down by the brink 10 

Of the brook aie her poor flowers, weed 
o’errun, 

Pansy and daffodil, rose and pmk 

A yeai has gone, as the tortoise goes, 
Heavy and slow, 

And the same rose blows, and the same 
sun glows, 15 

And the same biook sings of a year ago, 

There’s the same sweet clover-smell m the 
bieeze 

And the June sun warm 

Tangles his wings of fire in the trees, 
Setting, as then, over Fernside farm 20 

I mind me how with a lover’s care 
Fiom my Sunday coat 

I brushed off the bm^rs, and smoothed my 
hair, 

And cooled at the brookside my brow and 
throat 

Since we paited, a month had passed, — 25 
To love, a year, 


1 A. remarkable custom, brought from 
the Old Country, formerly prevailed m 
the rural districts of New England, On 
the death of a member of the family, the 
bees were at once informed of the event, 
and their hives dressed m mourning This 
ceremonial vab supposed to be necessary 
to prevent the swarms from leaving their 
hives and seeking a new home — Whittier’s 
note 
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Down tlnough tlie beeches I looked at last 
On the little led gate and the well- 
sweep near 


I can see it all now, — the slantwise lam 
Of light through the leaves, 30 

The sundown’s blaze on her window-pane, 
The bloom of her ro&es under the eaves 


Just the same as a month befoie, — 

The house and the trees, 

The barn’s brown gable, the vine by the 
door, — 35 

Nothing changed but the ki\e of bees 


Before them, undei the gaiden wall, 
Forwaid and back, 

Went drearily singing the choi e-gnl small, 
Draping each hive with a shred of 
black 40 


Trembling, I listened the summei sun 
Had the chill of snow, 

For I knew she was telling the bees of one 
Gone on the journey we ail must go 1 

Then I said to myself, “My Maiy weeps 45 
For the dead to-day 
Haply her blind old grandsiie sleeps 
The fret and the pain of his age away ” 


But her dog whined low, on the doorway 
sill, 

With his cane to his chin, 50 

The old man sat, and the clioie-gul still 
Bung to the bees stealing out and in 


And the song she was singing e\ci since 
In my eai sounds on — 

“Stay at home, jirettj bees, ily not 
hence ’ 55 

Mistress Maiy is dead and gone 1 ” 


THE TRAILING ARBUTUS 
[1881 (1879)] 

I wandeied lonely whole the pme-tiees 
made 

Against the hittci East then bamcade, 
And, guided In its sweet 
Perfume, I found, within a nan on deli, 
The ti ailing spimg flower tinted like a 
shell 5 

Amid di\ lea\es and mosses at mj feet 

From under dead boughs, foi whoso loss 
the pines 

Moaned ceaseless oveilicad, the blossoming 
\ mes 

Lifted their glad surprise, 

While yet the bluebird smoothed m leal- 
less trees 10 

His feathers ruffled by the chili sea-biecze, 
And snow-drifts lingered under April 
skies 


As, pausing, o’ei the lonely flower I bent, 
I thought of lives thus lowly, clogged and 
pent, 

Which yet find room, 15 

Through care and cumber, coldness and 
decay, 

To lend a sweetness to the ungemal day, 
And make the sad earth happier for their 
bloom 
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SNOW-BOUND A WINTER IDYL 1 
[1866] 

To the Memory of the Household it 
Describes, this Poem is Dedicated 
by the Author 

“As the Spirits of Darkness be stronger 
m the daik, so good Spmts which be 
Angels of Light are augmented not only by 
the Divine light of the Sun, but also b} 
our (ortimon Wood Eire and as the Ce- 
lestial Eire drives away dark spirits, so 
also this our Eire of Wood doth the same " 
(Cor Agrippa, Occult Philosophy , book i, 
chap v ) 

“Announced by all the trumpets of the sky, 
Arrives the snow, and, driving o'er the 
fields, 

Seems nowheie to alight, the whited an 
Hides hills and woods, the liver and the 
heaven, 

And veils the farm-house at the garden's 
end 


1 The inmates of the family at the Whit- 
tier homestead who are refened to m the 
poem weie my father, mother, my brother 
and two sisters, and my uncle and aunt, 
both unmarried In addition, Ihere was the 
district school-master, who boaided with us 
The “not unfeared, half -welcome guest" 
was Haruet Livermore, daughter of Judge 
Livermore, of New Hampshire, a young 
woman of fine natural ability, enthusiastic, 
eccentric, with slight conti oL o\er her vio- 
lent tempei, which sometimes made her 
religious profession doubtful She was 
equally leady to exhort m school-house 
j) ray ei -meetings and dance in a Washing- 
ton ball-room, while her father was a 
member of Congress She early embraced 
the doctrine of the Second Ad\ent, and 
felt it her duty to proclaim the Lord's 
speedy coming With this message she 
crossed the Atlantic and spent the greater 
part of a long life xn travelling over Eu- 
rope and Asia She lived some time with 
Lady Hester Stanhope, a woman as fan- 
tastic and mentally strained as herself, on 
the slope of Mt Lebanon, but finally quar- 
relled with her m regard to two white 
horses with red marks on their hacks which 
suggested the idea of saddles, on which 
her titled hostess expected to ride into 
Jerusalem with the Lord A friend of mine 
found her, when quite an old woman, 
wandering m Syria with a tube of Arabs, 


The sled and travellei stopped, the com- 
lei’s feet 

Delayed, all friends shut out, the house- 
mates sit 

Aromid the ladiant fiieplace, inclosed 

In a tumultuous privacy of storm " 

(Emerson, The Snow-Storm ) 

The sun that brief December day 
Rose eheeiless ovei hills of gray, 

And, darkh circled, ga\e at noon 
A saddei light than waning moon 
Slow tracing down the thickening sky 5 
Its mute and ominous prophecy, 

A portent seeming less than threat, 

It sank fzom sight before it set 
A chill no coat, however stout, 

Of homespun stuff could quite shut out, 10 
A hard, dull bitterness of cold, 

That cheeked, mi d~\em, the ending race 
Of life-blood in the sharpened face, 

The coming of the snow-stoim told 


who with the Oriental notion that madness 
is inspiration, accepted her as their pioph- 
etess and leader At the time referred to 
in Snow-Bound she was boarding at the 
Rocks Village, about two miles from us 
In my boyhood, in our lonely farm- 
house, we had scanty sources of informa- 
tion, few books and only a small weekly 
newspaper Our only annual was the Al- 
manac Under such circumstances story- 
telling was a necessary resouice m the 
long winter evenings My father when a 
young man had traversed the wilderness 
to Canada, and could tell us of his ad- 
ventures with Indians and wild beasts and 
of his sojourn m the French villages My 
uncle was ready with his record of hunting 
and fishing and, it must be confessed, with 
stories winch he at least half believed, of 
witchcraft and apparitions My mother, 
who was bora m the Indian-haunted re- 
gion of SomersVorth, New Hampshire, be- 
tween Dover and Portsmouth, told us of 
the inroads of the savages, and the narrow 
escape of her ancestors She described 
strange people who lived on the Piscata- 
qua and Coeheco, among whom was Ban- 
tam the sorcerer I have m my possession 
the wizard's “conjuring book," which he 
solemnly opened when consulted* It is a 
copy of Cornelius Agrippa’s Magic printed 
m 1651 * —Whittier’s note 
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The wind blew east, we heaid the loar 15 
Of Ocean on his wmtiy shoio, 

And felt the strong pulse tlnobbmg there 
Beat with low rhythm oui inland air 
Meanwhile we did our nightly chores,— 
Brought in the wood from out of doors, 20 
Littered the stalls, and from the mows 
Raked down the herd’s-giass foi the cows 
Heaid the horse whinnying foi his corn, 
And, shaiph clashing horn on horn, 
Impatient down the stanchion lows 25 
The cattle shake then walnut bows, 
While, pceung from his eaily peieh 
Upon the scaffold’s pole of birch, 

The cock his dested helmet bent 
And down his querulous challenge sent 30 
Unwarmed b} any sunset light 
The giay day daikened into niglit, 

A night made hoaiy with the swaim 
And whirl-dance of the blinding storm, 
As zigzag waveung to and fio 35 

Glossed and lecrossed the wmgM snow 
And ere the eaily bedtime came 
The white drift piled the window-frame, 
And through the glass the clothes-line posts 
Looked m like tall and sheeted ghosts 40 

So all night long the storm roared on 
The morning broke without a Sun, 

In tiny spherule tiaced with lines 
Of Nature’s geometric signs, 

In starry flake and pellicle 45 

All day the hoary meteor fell, 

And, when the second morning shone, 

We looked upon a world unknown, 

On notlnng we could call our own 
Around the glistening wonder bent 50 
The blue walls of the firmament, 

No cloud above, no earth below, — 

A universe of skj and snow! 

The old familiar sights of ours 
Took marvellous shapes , strange domes 
and towers 55 

Rose up where sty or corn-crib stood, 
Or gar den- wall or belt of wood, 

A smooth white mound the brush-pile 
showed, 

A fenceless drift what once was road , 

The bridle-post an old man sat 60 

With loose-fiung coat and high cocked hatj 


The well-ciub had a Chinese roof, 

And even the long sweep, high aloof, 

In its slant splendor, seemed to tell 
Of Pisa’s leaning miracle 65 

A prompt, decisive man, no breath 
Oui father wasted “Bovs, a path 1 ” 

Well pleased, (foi when did f aimer boy 
Count such a summons less than jov*) 
Oui buskins on our feet we diew, 70 

With mittened hands, and caps diawn 
low, 

To guaid our necks and ears from snow, 
We cut the solid whiteness through, 

And, where the drift was deepest, made 
A tunnel walled and o\ oilaid 75 

With dazzling crystal we had read 
Of rare Aladdin’s wondrous cave, 

And to our own his name we ga\e, 

With many a wish the luck woie ours 
To test his lamp’s supernal powers 80 
We leached the barn with merry dm, 
And roused the prisoned brutes within 
The old horse thrust his long head out, 
And grave with wonder gazed about. 

The cock his lusty greeting said, 85 

And foi th his speckled harem led, 

The oxen lashed their tails, and hooked, 
And mild repioach of hunger looked. 

The horned patriarch of the sheep, 

Like Egypt’s Amun 2 roused from sleep, 90 
Shook Ins sage head with gesture mute, 
And emphasized with stamp of foot 

All day the gusty north-wind bore 
The loosening drift its breath before, 

Low circling round its southern zone, 95 
The sun through dazzling snow-mist shone 
No church-bell lent its Christian tone 
To the savage air, no social smoke 
Curled over woods of snow-hung oak 
A solitude made more intense 100 

By dreary-voiced elements, 

The shrieking of the mindless wind, 

The moaning tree-boughs swaying blind, 
And on the glass the unmeaning beat 
Of ghostly finger-tips of sleet 105 


2 Amen or Amon, ram-headed deity of 
life and reproduction 
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Beyond the circle of our hearth 
No welcome sound of toil or mirth 
Unbound the spell, and testified 
Of human life and thought outside 
We minded that the sharpest ear 110 
The buried brooklet could not hear, 

The music of whose liquid lip 
Had been to us companionship, 

And, m oiu lonely life, had grown 
To have an almost human tone 115 

As night drew on, and, from the crest 
Of wooded knolls that ndged the west, 
The sun, a snow-blown travellei, sank 
Fiom sight beneath the smothering bank, 
We piled with care our nightly stack 120 
Of wood against the chimney-back, — 
The oaken log, green, huge, and thick, 
And on its top the stout backstick, 

The knotty foiestick laid apart, 

And filled between with curious art 125 
The ragged brush, then, hovering near, 

We watched the first red blaze appear, 
Heard the sharp czackle, caught the gleam 
On whitewashed wall and sagging beam, 
Until the old, rude-furmshed room 130 
Burst, flower-like, into losy bloom, 

While radiant with a mimic flame 
Outside the sparkling drift became, 

And through the bare-boughed lilac-tree 
Our own warm hearth seemed blazing 
free 135 

The ciane and pendent trammels showed, 
The Turks’ heads on the andirons glowed, 
While childish fancy, prompt to tell 
The meaning of the miracle, 

Whispered the old rhyme “Under the 
tree 140 

When fiie outdoors burns merrily, 

There the witches are making tea” 

The moon above the eastern wood 
Shone at its full, the hill-range stood 
Transfigured in the silver flood, 145 

Its blown snows flashing cold and keen, 
Dead white, save where some sharp ravine 
Took shadow, or the sombre green 
Of hemlocks turned to pitchy black 
Against the whiteness at their back 150 

For such a world and such a night 


Most fitting that unwarmmg light, 

Which only seemed where’er it fell 
To make the coldness visible 

Shut m from all the woild without, 155 
We sat the clean- winged hearth about, 
Content to let the north-wind roar 
In baffled rage at pane and door, 

While the red logs befoie us beat 
The frost-line back with tiopic heat, 160 
And evei, when a louder blast 
Shook beam and raftei as it passed, 

The memer up its roaung draught 
The gieat throat of the chimney laughed, 
The house-dog on his paws outspread 165 
Laid to the fire his drowsy head, 

The cat’s dark silhouette on the wall 
A eon chant tiger’s seemed to fall. 

And, for the winter fheside meet, 

Between the andirons’ sti addling feet, 170 
The mug of cidei simmered slow, 

The apples sputtered m a row, 

And, close at hand, the basket stood 
With nuts fiom brown October’s wood 

What matter how the night behaved^ 175 
What mattei how the noith-wmd raved 9 
Blow high, blow low, not all its snow 
Could quench oui heaitk-fire’s ruddy glow 
O Time and Change 1 — with ban as gray 
As iv as my sire’s that winter day, 180 
How strange it seems, with so much gone 
Of life and love, to still live on 1 
Ah, brothei f 3 only I and thou 
Are left of all that circle now, — 

The dear home faces whereupon 185 

That fitful firelight paled and shone 
Henceforward, listen as we will, 

The voices of that hearth aie still, 

Look where we may, the wide earth o’er, 
Those lighted faces smile no more 190 
We tread the paths their feet have worn, 
We sit beneath their orchard tiees, 

We hear, like them, the hum of bees 
And rustle of the bladcd corn, 

We turn the pages that they read, 195 
Their written words we linger o’er, 


8 Matthew, Whittier’s younger brother, 
who died m 1883 at the age of 71 
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But in the sun they cast no shade, 

N o voice is heard, no sign is made, 

No step is on the conscious floor 1 
ret Love will dream and Faith will 
trust 200 

(Since He who knows oui need is just) 
That somehow, somewhere, meet we must 
Alas for him who never sees 
The stars shine through his cypress-tiees ! 
Who, hopeless, lays his dead away, 205 
Nor looks to see the bi caking day 
Across the mournful maibles play 1 
Who hath not learned, m hours of faith, 
The tiuth to flesh and sense unknown, 
That Life is evei lord of Death, 210 

And Love can never lose its own 1 


We sped the time with stories old, 

AVrought puzzles out, and iiddles told, 

Or stammered from oiu school-book lore 
“The chief of Gambia’s golden shore ” 4 215 
How often since, when all the land 
Was clay m Slavery’s shaping hand, 

As if a far-blown tiumpet stirred 
The languoious, sm-siek an, 1 heaid 
“Does not the 'voice of reason cry , 220 

Claim the first right which Nature yave> 
From the red scourge of bondage fly 
Nor deign to live a burdened slave?” 
Our iathei lode again his nde 
On Memphremagog’s wooded side, 225 
Sat down again to moose and samp 
In trapper’s hnt and Indian camp, 

Lived o’er the old idyllic ease 
Beneath St Francois’ hemlock trees, 
Again for him the moonlight shone 230 
On Norman cap and bodieed zone. 

Again he heard the \iohn play 
Which led the village dance away, 

And mingled m its merry whirl 
The grandam and the laughing girl 235 
Or, neaiei home, our steps he led 
Where Salisbury’s level marshes spread 
Mile-wide as flies the laden bee, 

Where merry mowers, hale and strong, 
Swept, scythe on scythe, their swaths 
along 240 

The low green prairies of the sea 
We shared the fishing off Boar’s Head, 


And round the rocky Isles of Shoals 
The hake-broil on the driftwood coals, 
The chowder on the sand-beach made, 245 
Dipped by the hungry, steaming hot, 

AYith spoons of clam-shell fi om the pot 
AVe heard the tales of witchcraft old, 

And dream and sign and marvel told 
To sleepy listeners as they lay 250 

Stretched idly on the salted hay, 

Adrift along the winding shores, 

When favoring breezes deigned to blow 
The square sail of the gundalow, 5 
And idle lay the useless oars 255 

Our mother, while she turned her wheel 
Oi run the new-kmt stocking-heel, 

Told how the Indian hordes came down 
At midnight on Cochecho town, 

And how hei own great-uncle bore 260 
His cruel scalp-maik to fourscore 
Recalling, m her fitting phrase, 

So rich and picturesque and free 
(The common unrhymed poetry 
Of simple life and country ways), 265 
The story of her early days, — 

She made us welcome to her home, 

Old healths giew wide to give us room, 
AA r o stole with her a f lightened look 
At the gray wizard’s conjunng-book, 6 270 
The fame w T hereof went far and wide 
Through all the simple country-side, 

We heard the hawks at twulight play, 

The boat-horn on Piscataqua, 7 
The loon’s weird laughter far away, 275 
AVe fished her little trout-brook, knew 
What flowers in wood and meadow grew, 
AVhat sunny hillsides autumn-brown 
She climbed to shake the npe nuts down, 
Saw w T here m sheltered cove and bay 280 

4 This line, and the foux quoted just 
below, are from “The African Chief,” by 
Saiah Wentworth Morton (17594846), 
American poetess The poem was a £a- 
\onte selection m school readers 

5 Local name, variant of “gondola,” for 
small craft used m New England rivers 
and coastal waters 

6 See the account m Whittier’s essay on 
“Magicians and Witch Folk,” the second 
selection following 

7 Ri\ er of New Hampshire 
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The ducks’ black squadron anchored lay, 
And heard the wild geese calling loud 
Beneath the gray Novembei cloud 

Then, haply, with a look more grave, 

And somberer tone, some tale she gave 285 
Prom painful Sewel’s ancient tome, 8 
Beloved m eveiy Quaker home, 

Of faith fire-wmged by martyidom, 

Or Chalkley’s Journal, 9 old and quaint, — 
Gentlest of skippeis, raie sca-samt 1 — 290 
Who, when the dreary calms prevailed, 
And water-butt and bread-cask failed, 

And cruel, hungry eyes pursued 
His portlj presence, mad for food, 

With dark hints muttered under breath 295 
Of casting lots for life or death, 

Offered, if Heaven withheld supplies, 

To be himself the sacrifice 

Then, suddenly, as if to save 

The good man fiom his living grave, 300 

A ripple on the water grew, 

A school of porpoise flashed m view 
“Take, cat,” he said, “and be content, 
These fishes m my stead are sent 
By Him who gave the tangled ram 10 305 

To spare the child of Abraham” 

Our uncle, innocent of books, 

Was rich m lore of fields and brooks, 

The ancient teachers never dumb 
Of Nature’s unhoused l^ceum 310 

In moons and tides and weather wise, 

He read the clouds as prophecies, 

And foul oi fan could well divine, 

By many an occult hint and sign, 

Holding the cunning-warded keys 315 

To all the woodcraft mysteries; 

Himself to Nature’s heart so near 
That all hex voices m his ear 
Of beast or bird had meanings clear, 

Like Apollonius 11 of old, 320 

Who knew the tales the sparrows told, 

Or Hermes, 12 who interpreted 
What the sage cranes of Nilus said: 

A simple, guileless, childlike man, 
Content to live where life began; 325 

Strong only on his native grounds, 

The little world of sights and sounds 
Whose girdle was the parish bounds. 


Whereof his fondh partial pude 
The common features magnified, 330 
As Suney hills to mountains grew 
In White 13 of Selborne’s loving view, — 

He told how teal and loon he shot, 

And how the eagle’s eggs he got, 

The feats on pond and liver done, 335 
The prodigies of rod and gun, 

Till, waiming with the tales he told, 
Forgotten was the outside cold, 

The bitter wind unheeded blew, 

From ripening com the pigeons flew, 340 
The partridge drummed i’ the wood, the 
mink 

Went fishing down the river-brink 
In fields with bean or clover gay, 

The woodchuck, like a hermit gray, 

Peered from the doorway of his cell, 345 
The muskrat plied the mason’s trade, 

And tier by tiei Ins mud-walls laid, 

And from the shagbark overhead 

The grizzled squirrel diopped lus shell 

Next, the dear aunt, whose smile of 
cheer 350 

And voice in dreams I see and hear, — 

The sweetest woman ever Fate 
Perverse denied a household mate, 

Who, lonely, homeless, not the less 

8 William Sewel’s History of the Rise , 
Increase and Prog? ess of the People Called 
Qnakeis » Ongmally wntten in Low Dutch 
and published at Amsterdam m 1717, it 
was translated into English by the au- 
thor, published at London m 1722 and at 
Philadelphia m 1728, and became a Quaker 
classic 

9 Thomas Chalkley, (1675-1741), Quakei 
manner and missionary, kept a journal 
of trading voyages and preaching tours, 
which was published at Philadelphia m 
1747 Whittier follows closely his account 
of this incident 

10 Genesis 23 13* 

11 Greek seer and wonder-worker 

12 Hermes Tnsmegistus, Gfeek name for 
the Egyptian god Thoth, master of occult 
wisdom 

12 Gilbert White (1720-93), British 
clergyman and naturalist, whose Natural 
History and Antiquities of Belborne (1789) 
desenhes the region where he spent most 
of his life 
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Found peace m love’s unselfishness, 355 
And welcome whereso’ei she went, 

A calm and giacious element, 

Whose piesence seemed the sweet income 
And womanly atmosphere of home, — 
Called up liei girlhood memories, 360 
The bushings and the apple-bees, 

The sleigh-ndes and the summei sails, 
Woa\mg thiough all the poor details 
And homespun waip of circumstance 
A golden woof-thiead of romance 365 
For well she kept hoi genial mood 
And simple faith of maidenhood, 

Before hex still a cloud-land lay, 

The mnage loomed across her way, 

The morning dew, that dned so soon 370 
With otheis, glistened at her noon, 
Through ^eais of toil and soil and caie, 
Fiom glossy tiess to thm gray hair, 

All unpiofaned she held apart 
The viigm fancies of the heart 375 

Be shame to him of woman born 
Who had for such hut thought of scorn 

Theie, too, oui elder sister plied 
Her evening task the stand beside, 

A full, rich natuie, free to trust, 380 
Truthful and Almost sternly just, 
Tmpulsne, earnest, prompt to act, 

And make hei geneious thought a fact, 
Keeping with many a light disguise 
The secret of self-sacrifice 385 

0 heart soie-tned 1 thou hast the best 
That Heaven itself could give thee, — rest, 
Eest fiom all bitter thoughts and things f 
How many a poor one’s blessing went 
With thee beneath the low green tent 390 
Whose curtain ne\er outward swings 1 

As one who held herself a part 
Of all she saw, and let hei heart 
Against the household bosom lean, 

Upon the motley-braided mat 395 

Our youngest and our dearest sat, 

Lifting her large, sweet, asking eyes, 

Now bathed within the fadeless green 
And holy peace of Paradise 14 
Oh, looking from some heavenly hill, 400 
Or from the shade of saintly palms, 

Or silver leach of rner calms. 


Do those laxge eyes behold me still ^ 

With me one little yeai ago — 

The chill weight of the winter snow 405 
For months upon her grave has lam , 

And now, when summer south-wmds blow 
And brier and harebell bloom again, 

J tread the pleasant paths we trod, 

I see the uolet-sprmkled sod, 410 

Wheieon she leaned, too fiad and weak 
The hillside lloweis she lo\ed to seek, 

Yet following me where’er I went 
With dark e^es full of kne’s content 
The birds are glad, the bner-rose fills 415 
The an with sweetness, all the hills 
Stietch glean to June’s unclouded sky, 

But still I wait with eai and eye 
For something gone which should be nigh, 
A loss m all familial things, 420 

In flowmi that blooms, and bird that sings 
And yet, deal heart 1 remembering thee, 
Am I not nehcr than of old? 

Sate in thy immortality, 

What change can reach the wealth I 
hold? 425 

What chance can mar the pearl and gold 
Thy fine hath left in trust with me? 

And while m life’s late afternoon, 

Wliae cool and long the shadows glow, 
I walk to meet the night that soon 430 
Shall shape and shadow overflow, 

I cannot feel that thou art far, 

Since near at need the angels are, 

And when the sunset gates unbar, 

Shall I not see thee waiting stand, 435 
And, w'hite agaiust the evening star, 

The welcome of thy beckoning hand? 

Brisk wieldei of the birch and rule, 

The mastei of the district school 
Held at the fire his favored place, 440 
Its w T arm glow lit a laughing face 
Fresh-hued and fair, where scarce appeared 
The uncertain prophecy of beard 
He teased the mitten-blinded cat, 

Played cross-pins on my uncle’s hat, 445 
Sang songs, and told us what befalls 
In c lassie Dartmouth’s college halls 

14 Elizabeth, Whittier’s younger sister, 
died m 1864, the year before Snow-Bound 
was written 
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Born the wild Northern lulls among, 

From whence his yeoman fathei wrung 
By patient toil subsistence scant, 450 
Not competence and yet not want, 

He early gained the power to pay 
His cheerful, self-reliant way, 

Could doff at ease his scholar's gown 
To peddle wares from town to town, 455 
Or through the long vacation's reach 
In lonely lowland districts teach, 

Where all the dioll expenence found 
At stranger hearths m boarding round, 
The moonlit skatei’s keen delight, 460 
The sleigh-drive through the fiostv night, 
The rustic party, with its rough 
Accompaniment of blind-man's-buff:, 

And whirling plate, and forfeits paid, 

His wmtei task a pastime made 465 

Happy the snow-locked homes wherein 
He tuned his meny violm, 

Or played the athlete m the barn, 

Or held the good dame's winding-yarn, 

Oi mirth-pi ovolung \eisions told 470 
Of classic legends xaie and old, 

Wherein the scenes of Greece and Borne 
Had all the commonplace of home, 

And little seemed at best the odds 
'Twixt Yankee pedlers and old gods, 475 
Where Pmdus-bom Arachthus 15 took 
The guise of any gnst-mill brook, 

And dread Olympus at his will 
Became a huckleberry hill 

A careless boy that night he seemed, 480 
But at his desk he had the look 
And air of one who wisely schemed, 

And hostage from the future took 
In trained thought and lore of book 
Large-bramed, cleai-eyed, — of such as 
he 485 

Shall Freedom's young apostles be, 

Who, following m War's bloody trail, 
Shall every lingering wrong assail, 

All chains from limb and spirit strike, 
Uplift the black and white alike , 490 

Scatter before their swift advance 
The darkness and the ignorance, 

The pride, the lust, the squalid sloth, 
Which nurtured Treason's monstrous 
growth, 


Made murder pastime, and the hell 495 
Of pnson-torture possible, 

The cruel he of caste refute, 

Old forms remould, and substitute 
For Slavery's lash the fieeman’s will, 

Foi blind routine, w lse-handed skill, 500 
A school-house plant on every hill, 

Sti etching m ladiate neive-lmes thence 
The quick wires of intelligence, 

Till North and South together bi ought 
Shall own the same electric thought, 505 
In peace a common flag salute, 

And, side hy side m labor's free 
And umesentful uvalry, 

Harvest the fields wherein they fought 

Anothei guest that winter night 510 
Flashed back fiom lustrous eyes the light 
Unmarked by time, and yet rrnt young, 

The honeyed music of her tongue 
And woids of meekness scaieely told 
A nature passionate and bold, 515 

Strong, self-concentred, spurning guide, 
Its milder features dwaifed beside 
Her unbent will’s majestic pride 
She sat among us, at the best, 

A not unfcaied, half -welcome guest, 520 
Rebuking with liei cultured phiase 
Our homeliness of words and ways 
A certain pard-like, treackeious grace 

Swayed the lithe limbs and dropped the 
lash, 

Lent the white teeth their dazzling 
flash, 525 

And undei low brows, black with night, 

Raj ed out at times a dangerous light , 
The sharp heat-lightnings of her face 
Presaging ill to him whom Fate 
Condemned to share her love or hate 530 
A w r oman tropical, intense 
In thought and act, m soul and sense, 

She blended m a like degree 
The vixen and the devotee, 

Repealing with each fzeak or feint 535 
The temper of Petruchio’s Kate, 16 


15 River using m the Pmdus mountains 
of northwestern Greece 

16 Heroine of Shakespeare's The Taming 
of the Shrew 
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The laptures of Siena’s samt 17 
Hei tapering hand and rounded wrist 
Had facile powei to form a fist, 

The warm, dark languish of her eyes 540 
Was nevei safe fiom wrath’s surprise 
Brows saintly calm and lips devout 
Knew e\ei} change of scowl and pout, 
And the sweet voice had notes more high 
And shrill for social battle-cry 545 

Since then what old cathedral town 
Has missed her pilgum staff and gown, 
What convent-gate has held its lock 
Against the challenge of her knock 1 
Through Smyrna’s iilague-hushed thorough- 
fares, 550 

Up sea-set Malta’s rocky stairs, 

Gray olive slopes of hills that hem 
Tlry tombs and shrines, Jerusalem, 

Or staithng on hex deseit throne 

The crazy Queen of Lebanon 555 

With claims fantastic as her own, 

Hei tireless feet have held then way, 

And still, unrestful, bowed, and gray, 

She watches under Eastern skies, 

With hope each day lenowed and 
fresh, 560 

The Lord’s quick coming m the flesh, 
Whereof she dreams and prophesies 1 

Where’er her troubled path may be, 

The Loid’s sweet pit} with hei go f 
The outward waywaid life we see, 565 
The hidden springs we may not know 
Nor is it given us to discern 

What thieads the fatal sisters spun, 
Through what ancestral years has run 
The sorrow with the woman born, 570 

What foiged her cruel chain of moods, 
What set her feet in solitudes, 

And held the love within her mute, 

What mingled madness m the blood, 

A lifelong discord and annoy, 575 
Water of tears with oil of joy, 

And hid within the folded bud 
Perversities of flower and fruit 
It is not ours to separate 
The tangled skem of will and fate, 580 
To show what metes and bounds should 
stand 


Upon the soul’s debatable land 
And between clione and Piovidenco 
Divide the circle of events, 

But He who knows oui frame is just, 585 
Merciful and compassionate, 

And full of sweet assuiances 
And hope foi all the language is, 

That He xemembeieth we are dust 1 

At last the great logs, mumbling low, 500 
Sent out a dull and duller glow, 

The bull’s-eye watch thal hung m mow, 
Ticking its weary circuit tlnough, 

Pointed with mutel} -warning sign 
Its black hand to the hour of nine 595 
That sign the pleasant uiele bioke 
My uncle ceased his pipe to smoke, 

Knocked from its bowl the xefuse gia>, 

And laid it tendeily away, 

Then roused lnmseif to safel} covei 600 
The dull red brands with ashes over 
And while, with caie, oux mother laid 
The work aside, her steps she staged 
One moment, seeking to express 
Her grateful sense of happiness 605 
For food and shelter, warmth and health, 
And love’s contentment more than wealth, 
With simple wishes (not the weak, 

Yam prayeis which no fulfilment seek, 
But such as waim the generous heart, 610 
O’er-prompt to do with Heaven its pait) 
That none might lack, that bittei night, 

For biead and clothing, warmth and light 

Within oui beds awhile we heard 

The wind that round the gables roared, 615 

With now and then a ruder shock, 

Which made oui very bedsteads rock 
Wc hcaid the loosened clapboards tost, 

The board-nails snapping m the fiost, 
And on us, through the unplasteied 
wail, 620 

Felt the light-sifted snow-flakes fall, 

But sleep stole on, as sleep will do 
When hearts are light and life is new, 
Famt and more faint the murmurs grew, 
Till m the summer-land of dreams 625 


17 Saint Catherine of Siena, famed for 
her gentleness, 
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They softened to the sound of stieams, 

Low shi of leaves, and dip of oais, 

And lapping waves on quiet shoies 

Next morn we wakened with the shout 
Of mem voices high and clear , 630 

And saw the teamsters di awing near 
To bieak the drifted highways out 
Down the long hillside treading slow 
We saw the half- -buried oxen go, 

Shaking the snow fiom heads up tost, 635 
Then stiammg nostrils white with frost 
Befoie oui door the straggling tram 
Diew up, an added team to gam 
The elders threshed then hands a-eold, 
Passed, with the eider -mug, their 
jokes 640 

Prom lip to lip, the younger folks 
Down the loose snow r -banks, wrestling, 
rolled, 

Then toiled again the cavalcade 

O’er windy hill, through clogged ravine, 
And woodland paths that wound be- 
tween 645 

Low drooping pme-boughs winter -weighed 
From every barn a team afoot, 

At every house a new recruit, 

Where, drawn by Nature’s subtlest law, 
Haplv the watchful young men saw 650 
Sweet doorway pictures of the curls 
And curious eyes of merry girls, 

Lifting their hands m mock defence 
Against the snow-balls’ compliments, 

And reading m each missive tost 655 
The charm with Eden never lost 

We heard once more the sleigh-bells’ sound, 
And, following where the teamsters led, 
The wise old Doctor went his round, 

Just pausing at our door to say 660 
In the buef autocratic way 
Of one who, prompt at Duty’s call, 

Was free to urge her claim on all, 

That some poor neighbor sick abed 
At night our mother’s aid would need 665 
For, one m generous thought and deed, 
What mattered in the sufferer’s sight 
The Quaker matron’s inward light, 

The Doctor’s mail of Calvin’s creed? 

Adi hearts confess the saints elect 670 


Who, twain in faith, in, love agiee, 

And melt not m an acid sect 
The Christian pearl of charity I 

So days went on a week had passed 
Since the great w r orld was heard from 
last 675 

The Almanac we studied o’er, 

Read and leread oui little store 
Of books and pamphlets, scaice a score, 
One harmless novel, mostly hid 
Fiom voung ei eyes, a book forbid, 680 
And poetiy, (oi good or bad, 

A single book was all we had,) 

Where Ellwood’s 18 meek, drab-skirted 
Muse, 

A stranger to the heathen Nine, 

Sang, with a somewhat nasal whme, 685 
The wars of David and the Jews 
At last the floundering earner boie 
The ullage papei to our door 
Lo 1 broadening outwaid as we read, 

To warmei zones the horizon spread, 600 
In panoramic length unrolled 
We saw the marvel that it told 19 
Before us passed the painted Cieeks, 

And daft McGregor on his raids 
In Costa Rica’s everglades 695 

And up Taygetus winding slow 
Rode Ypsilanti’s Mamote Greeks, 

A Turk’s head at each saddle bow 1 
Welcome to ns its week-old news, 

Its corner for the rustic Muse, 700 

Its monthly gauge of snow and ram, 

Its record, mingling m a bieath 
The wedding bell and duge of death 
J est, anecdote, and love-lorn tale, 

~~ 18 Thomas Ellwood (1639-1714), English 
poet who became a Quaker , friend of 
Milton and author of Davideis 

19 The news items mentioned by Whittier 
place the period of Snow-Botmd m 1821, 
the year of the removal of the Creek In- 
dians to the Indian Ternton, or m 1822, 
when Sir Gregor McGregor was attempt- 
ing to found a colony m Costa Rica The 
"Mamote Greeks” were pnate bands who 
joined m the Greek war for independence 
from Turkey, 182] -29 Dometuos Ypsi- 
lanti (1793 J 832) was a leader m the revo- 
lutionary mov ement, which won much sym- 
pathy m the United States 
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The latest culprit sent to j ail, 705 

Its hue and cry of stolen and lost, 

Its vendue sales and goods at cost, 

And traffic calling loud for gam 
We felt the stir of hall and street, 

The pulse of life that round us beat, 710 
The chill embargo of the snow 
Was melted m the genial glow, 

Wide swung again our ice-locked dooi, 
And all the world was ours once more 1 


Shall gieet me like the odois blown 
Fiom unseen meadows newly mown, 

Oi lilies floating 111 some pond, 
Wood-fringed, the waysule gaze be- 
yond , 755 

The traveller owns the grateful sense 
Ot sweetness neai, he knows not whence, 
And, pausing, takes with forehead bare 
The benediction of the air 


Clasp, Angel of the backward look 715 
And folded wings of ashen giay 
And voice of echoes far away, 

The brazen covers of thy book, 

The wend palimpsest old and vast, 
Wherein thou hid’st the spectral past , 720 
Wheie, closely mingling, pale and glow 
The characters of joy and woe, 

The monographs of outlived jears, 

Oi smile-illumed or dim with tears, 

Green hills of life that slope to death, 725 
And haunts of home, whose vistaed trees 
Shade off to mournful cypi esses 
With the white amaianths underneath 
Even while I look, I can but heed 
The restless sands’ incessant fall, 730 
Importunate hours that houis succeed, 
Each clamorous with its own sharp need, 
And duty keeping pace with all 
Shut down and clasp the heavj lids, 

I hear again the voice that bids 735 

The di earner leave his dream midway 
For larger hopes and giaver fears 
Life greatens m these later years, 

The century’s aloe flowers to-day ] 

Yet, haply, in some lull of life, 740 

Some Truce of God which bieaks the stufe, 
The worldling’s eyes shall gather dew, 
Breaming m throngful city ways 
Of winter joys his bo> hood knew , 

And dear and early fi lends — the tew 745 
Who yet remain — shall pause to view 
These Flemish pictures of old days, 

Sit with me by the homestead hearth, 

And stretch the hands of memory forth 
To warm them at the wood-fire’s 
blaze f 750 

And thanks untraced to lips unknown 


From 

LITERARY RECREATIONS AND 
MISCELLANIES 


The Lighting Up 
[1854 (1845)] 


“He spak to the spynnsters to spynnen 
it oute ” 


— Piers Ploughman 


THIS evening, the 20th of the ninth 
month, is the time fixed upon for lighting 
the mills for night labor, and I have just 
1 etiu nod from witnessing for the first 
time the effect of the new illumination 
Passing ovei the bridge, nearly to the 
Dracut shore, I had a fine view of the 
long line of mills, the city beyond, and the 
broad swepp of the liver from the falls 
The light of a tranquil and gorgeous sun- 
set w f as slowly fading from river and sky, 
and the shadows of the trees on the Dracut 
slopes were blending 111 dusky indistinct- 
ness with the great shadow of night Sud- 
denly gleams of light broke fiom the black 
masses of masomy on the Lowell bank, 
at first feeble and scattered, flitting from 
window to window, appearing and disap- 
pearing, like will-o’-wisps m a foiest or 
fireflies m a summer’s night Anon tier 
after tier of windows became radiant, until 
the whole vast wall, stretching far up the 
liver, from basement to roof, became check- 
ered with light reflected with the starbeams 
from the still water beneath With a little 
effort of fane}, one could readily trans- 
foim the huge mills, thus illuminated, into 
palaces lighted up for festival occasions, 
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and the figures of the workers, passing to 
and fro before the windows, into forms of 
beauty and fashion, moving m graceful 
dances 

Alas T this music of the shuttle and the 
daylong dance to it are not altogether of 
the kind which Milton speaks of when he 
invokes the “soft Lydian ans” 1 of volup- 
tuous leisure From this time hencefor- 
ward for half a weary >eai, from the bell- 
call of morning twilight to half -past seven 
m the evening, with brief intermissions for 
two hasty meals, the operatives will be 
confined to then tasks The proverbial 
facility of the Yankees m despatching 
then dinners m the least possible time 
seems to have been taken advantage of 
and i educed to a system on the Lowell 
corporations Strange as it may seem to 
the uninitiated, the woikmgmen and women 
here contnve to repair to their lodgings, 
make the necessary pielimmarj ablutions, 
devour their beef and pudding, and hurry 
back to then looms and jacks in the bnef 
space of half an hour In this way the 
working-day m Lowell is eked out to an 
average throughout the year of twelve and 
a halt hours This is a serious evil, demand- 
ing the earnest consideration of the humane 
and philanthropic Both classes — the em- 
ployer and the employed— -would m the end 
be greatly benefited by the general adop- 
tion of the “ten-hour system,” although the 
one might suffer a sbght diminution in 
daily wages and the other m yearly profits 
Yet it is difficult to see how this most 
desirable change is to he effected The 
stionger and healthier portion of the 
operatives might themselves object to it as 
strenuously as the distant stockholder who 
looks only to his semi-annual dividends 
Health is too often a matter of secondary 
consideration Gam is the gieat, all-absorb- 
ing object Very few, comparatively, legard 
Lowell as their “continuing city” They 
look longingly back to green valleys of 
Vermont, to quiet farm-houses on the 
head-waters of the Connecticut and Merri- 
mac, and to old familiar homes along the 
breezy seaboard of New England, whence 


the> have been urged by the knowledge that 
here they can earn a larger amount of 
mone> m a given time than in any other 
place or employment They come here for 
gam, not for pleasure , for high wages, not 
for the comforts that cluster about home 
Heie are poor widows toiling to educate 
then children, daughteis hoarding their 
wages to redeem mortgaged paternal home- 
steads or to defray the expenses of sick 
and infirm parents, young betrothed girls, 
about to add their savings to those of then 
countiy lovers Others there are, of maturer 
age, lonelv and poor, impelled hither by a 
pioud unwillingness to test to its extent 
the chantv of fi lends and relatives, and a 
stiong yearning for the “glorious privilege 
of being independent ” All honor to them ] 
Whatever may have closed against them 
the gates of matrimony, whethei their own 
obduracy or the faithlessness or indiffer- 
ence of others, instead of shutting them- 
selves up m a nunnery or taxing the good 
nature of their friends by perpetual de- 
mands for sympathy and support, like 
weak vines, putting out their feelers m 
every direction for something to twine 
upon, is it not better and wiser for them 
to go qnietl} at work, to show that woman 
has a self-sustaining power, that she is 
something m and of herself, that she, too, 
has a part to bear m life, and, in common 
with the self -elected “lords of creation,” 
has a direct relation to absolute being? To 
such the factory presents the opportunity 
of taking the first and essential step of 
securing, within a reasonable space of 
time, a comfortable competency 

Theie are undoubtedly many evils con- 
nected with the working of these mills, yet 
they are partly compensated by the fact 
that here, more than m any othei mechani- 
cal employment, the laboi of woman is 
placed essentially upon an equality with 
that of man Here, at least, one of the 
many social disabilities under which woman 
as a distinct individual, unconnected with 
the other sex, has labored m all time, is 


1 “L’Allegro,” line 136 
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removed, the woik of her hands is ade- 
quately icwaided, and she goes to liei daily 
task with the consciousness that she is 
not “spending her stiength for naught” 

The Lowell Offering, 2 which has been for 
the last foui years published monthly m 
this city, consisting entnely of ai tides 
written by females employed m the mills, 
has attracted much attention and obtained 
a wide circulation This maj be m part 
owing to the novel circumstances of its 
publication, but it is something more and 
better than a meie novelty In its volumes 
may be found sprightly delineations of 
home scenes and characters, highly wrought 
imaginative pieces, tales of genuine pathos 
and humoi, and pleasing fair} stones and 
fables The Offering ongmated m a reading 
society of the mill gills, which, under the 
name of the Impiovement Cncle, was con- 
vened once m a month At its meetings, 
pieces wntteu by its members and dropped 
secretly into a sort of “hon ? s mouth,” pro- 
vided foi the purpose of insuring the 
authors fiom detection, were read foi the 
amusement and criticism of the company 
This circle is still m existence, and I owe 
to my introduction to it some of the most 
pleasant hours I have passed in Lowell 
The manner m which the Offering has 
been generally noticed m this country has 
not, to my thinking, been altogether in 
accordance with good taste or self-respect 
It is hardly excusable for men, who, what- 
ever may be their present position, have, m 
common with all of us, bi others, sisters, or 
other relations busy in workshop and dairy, 
and who have scarcely washed from then 
own professional hands the soil of labor, 
to make very maiked demonstrations of 
astonishment at the appearance of a maga- 
zine whose papers are written bv factory 
guls As if the compatibility of mental 
cultivation with bodily labor and the equal- 
ity and biotherhood of the human family 
were still open questions, depending for 
their decision very much on the production 
of positive proof that essays may be writ- 
ten and carpets woven by the same set of 
fingers ! 


The truth is, oui denuxiacy lacks calm- 
ness and solidity, the repose and sell- 
lelianco which come of long habitude and 
settled conviction We have not }et learned 
to weai its simple truths with the giaceiul 
ease and quiet an of unsoheitous assurance 
with which the titled European does lus 
social fictions As a people, vve do not feel 
and live out our gieat Declaration We 
lack faith in man, — confidence in simple 
humanity, apart from its environments 

“The age shows, to m\ thinking, moie 
infidels to Adam, 

Than directly, by profession, simple in- 
fidels to God ” 3 


Magicians vnd Witch Folk 
[3854 (1847)] 

“FASCINATION,” said Heniy Corne- 
lius Agrippa, in the fiftieth chapter of his 
first book on Occult Philosophy, 1 “is a bind- 
ing which comes of the spirit of the witeh 
through the eyes of him that is bewitched, 
entering to lus hcait, foi the eye being 
opened and intent upon any one, with a 
strong imagination doth dart its beams, 
which are the vehieulum ol the spirit, into 
the e>es of him that is opposite to her, 
winch tender spirit strikes his eyes, stirs 
up and wounds his heart, and infects his 
spmt Whence Apuieius saith, ‘Thy eyes, 
sliding down through my ejes into my in- 
most heart, stineth up a most vehement 
burning’ And when eyes are reciprocally 
intent upon each othei, and when rays are 
joined to rays, and lights to lights, then the 
spirit of the one is joined to that of the 
other, so are strong ligations made and 
vehement loves mfiamed*” Taking this defi- 


2 Published 1840-45 See Old South Leaf - 
let No 157, Yol VII 

3 Elizabeth B Browning —Whittier’s 
note 

1 See quotation from this book at the 
beginning of Snow-Bound, Agrippa 
(1486M535) was a German physician, 
theologian, and student of the occult 
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mtion of witchcraft, we sadly fear it is 
still practised to a vci} gieat extent among 
■us The best we can say of it is, that the 
business seems latterly to have fallen into 
youngei hands, its victims do not appear 
to regai d themselves as especial objects 
of compassion , and neither church nor 
state seems inclined to interfere with it 
As might be expected in a shrewd com- 
munity like ours, attempts are not unfre- 
quently made to speculate m the super- 
natural — to “make gam of sooth-say mg ” 
In the autumn of last } ear a “wise woman” 
dreamed, or somnambulized, that a large 
sum of money, m gold and silver com, lay 
buried in the centre of the great swamp m 
Poplin, New Hampshire, whereupon an 
immediate search was made for the pre- 
cious metal Under the bleak sky of No- 
vember, in biting frost and sleet ram, some 
twenty or more grown men, graduates of 
our common schools, and liable, every 
mother’s son of them, to be made deacons, 
squires, and general court members, and 
such other drill officers as may he requisite 
m the march of mind, might be seen delv- 
ing m grim earnest, breaking the frozen 
earth, uprooting swamp-maples and hem- 
locks, and waking, with sledge and crowbar, 
unwonted echoes m a solitude which had 
heretofore only answered to the woodman’s 
axe or the scream of the wild fowl The 
snows of December put an end to their la- 
bors, but the yawning excavation still re- 
mains, a silent but somewhat expressive 
commentary upon the age of progress 
Still later, in one of our Atlantic cities, 
an attempt was made, partially at least 
successful, to form a company for the pur- 
pose of digging for money m one of the 
desolate sand-keys of the West Indies It 
appears that some mesmerized “subject,” 
m the course of one of those somnambulic 
voy ages of discovery in which the traveller, 
like Satan in chaos 2 , — 

“O’er bog, o’er steep, through straight, 
rough, dense, or rare, 

With head, hands, wings, or feet, pursues 
his way, 


And swims, 01 sinks, 01 wades, or creeps, 
ox dies,” — 

while peering curiously into the earth’s 
mysteries, chanced to have his eyes glad- 
dened by the sight of a huge chest packed 
with Spanish coins, the spoil, doubtless, of 
some iich-treighted aigosy, oi Carthagena 
galleon, m the laie days of Queen Eliza- 
beth’s Christian buccaneers 

During the last quarter of a century, a 
colored woman m one of the vrllages on 
the southern border of New Hampshire has 
been consulted by hundreds of anxious 
inquirers into the future Long experience 
m her profession lias given her something 
of that ready estimate of character, that 
quick and keen appreciation of the ca- 
pacity, habits, and wishes of her visitors, 
winch so lemarkably distinguished the late 
famous Madame Le Normand, of Pans, 
and if that old squalid sorceiess, m her 
cramped Parisian attic, redolent of garlic 
and bestrewn wuth gieasy implements of 
sorry house-wifery, was, as has been af- 
firmed, consulted by such peisonages as 
the fair Josephine Beauharnais, and the 
“man of destiny,” Napoleon himself, is it 
strange that the desire to lift the veil of 
the gieat mystery befoie us should over- 
come in some degree our peculiar and most 
republican prejudice against eoloi, and 
reconcile us to the disagreeable necessity 
of looking at futurity through a black 
medium? 

Some foity iears ago, on the banks of 
the pleasant little creek separating Ber- 
wick,* m Maine, from Somersworth, m New 
Hampshire, within sight of my mother’s 
home, dwelt a plain, sedate member of the 
society of Friends, named Bantum He 
passed throughout a circle of several miles 
as a conjurer and skilful adept in the art 
of magic To him resorted farmers who had 
lost then cattle, matrons whose household 
gear, silver spoons, and table linen had 


2 Milton’s Paradise Lost, Book II, hues 

948-50 
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been stolen, 01 y oung maidens whose lovers 
^ere absent, and the quiet, meek-spirited 
old man received them all kindly, put on 
his huge non-nmmed spectacles, opened 
his “conjuring book/’ which my mother 
describes as a laige clasped volume m 
btiange language and black-letter type, and 
after clue reflection and eonsideiation gave 
the lequned answers without money and 
without puce The curious old volume is 
still m the possession of the eonjurePs 
family Apparently inconsistent as was this 
practice of the black art with the simplicity 
and truthfulness of his religious profes- 
sion, I have not been able to learn that he 
was ever subjected to censure on account 
of it It may be that oui modern conjurer 
defended himself on grounds similar to 
those assumed by the celebrated knight of 
Nettesheim, in the pieface to Ins first Book 
of Magic “Some,” says he, “may cne oute 
that I teach forbidden arts, sow the seed 
of heresies, offend pious ears, and scandal- 
ize excellent wits, that I am a sorcerei, 
supeistitious and devilish, who indeed am a 
magician To whom I answer, that a magi- 
cian doth not among learned men sigmfie a 
sorcerei or one that is superstitious or 
devilish, hut a wise man, a priest, a 
piopliet, and that the sibyls prophesied 
most clearly of Chnst, that magicians, as 
wise men, by the wonderful secrets of the 
world, knew Christ to be born, and came 
to yvorship him, first of all, and that the 
name of magicke is leceived by philos- 
ophers, commended by divines, and not 
unacceptable to the Gospel ” 

The study of astrology and occult phi- 
losophy, to which many of the finest minds 
of the Middle Ages devoted themselves 
without molestation from the Church, was 
never practised with impunity 7 after the 
Reformation. The Puritans and Presbyteri- 
ans, taking the Bible for their rule, “suf- 
fered not a witch to live,” and, not content 
with burning the books of those who “used 
curious arts” after the manner of the 
Ephesians, they sacrificed the students 
themselves on the same pile Hence we hear 
little of learned and scientific wizards m 


Now England One remarkable ehaiaetci 
of this kind seems, hoyvever, to have escaped 
the vigilance of our modern Doctors of the 
Mosaic Law 7 Di Robert Child came to tins 
country about the year 1644, and took up 
his residence in the Massachusetts colony 
He w as a man of w ealtli, and owned plan- 
tations at Nashayvay, now Lancaster, and at 
Saco, m Maine He was skilful m mm- 
eialogy and metallurgy, and seems to have 
spent a good deal of money m searching 
for mines He is yvell knoyvn as the author 
of the Hist decided movement tor liberty 
of conscience m Massachusetts, his name 
standing at the head of the famous petition 
of 1646 for a modification of the laws in 
respect to religious yvorship, and complain- 
ing m strong teims of the disfranchise- 
ment of persons not members of the 
Church A tremendous excitement was pro- 
duced by this remonstrance, clergy and 
magistrates joined m denouncing it, Dr 
Child and his associates were arrested, tried 
for contempt of government, and heavily 
fined The Court, m passing sentence, as- 
sured the Doctor that his crime was only 
equalled by that of Korah 3 and his troop, 
who rebelled against Moses and Aaron 
He resolved to appeal to the Parliament of 
England, and made arrangements for his 
departure, but was arrested, and ordered 
to be kept a pixsonei in his own house until 
the vessel m yvhick he was to sail had left 
Boston He was afterwards imprisoned for 
a considerable length of time, and on his 
release found means to return to England 
The Doctor’s trunks were searched by the 
Puritan authorities while he was m prison , 
but it does not appear that they detected 
the occult studies to yvlnch he was addicted, 
to which lucky circumstance it is doubtless 
owing that the first champion of religious 
liberty m the New World was not hung 
for a wizard 

Dr Child was a graduate of the re- 
nowned Umv ersity of Padua, and had trav- 
elled extensively m the Old World Prob- 


3 Numbers, chap 16 
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ably, like Michael Scott, 4 he had 

“Learned the art of glammarye 5 
In Padua, beyond the sea,” 
for I find m the dedication of an English 
translation of a Continental woik on astrol- 
ogy and magic, printed m 1651 “at the sign 
of the Tkiee Bibles,” that his “sublime 
hermeticall and theomagicall loie” is com- 
pared to that of Heimes and Agrippa He 
is complimented as a master of the mys- 
tenes of Home and Germany, and as one 
who had pursued his investigations among 
the philosopheis of the Old World and the 
Indians of the New, “leaving no stone 
unturned, the turning whereof might con- 
duce to the disco\ ery of what is occult ” 
There was still anothei member of the 
Friends* society m Vermont, of the name 
of Austin, who, m answer, as he supposed, 
to prayer and a long-cherished desire to 
benefit his afflicted fellow- creatures, re- 
ceived, as he believed, a special gift of 
healing For several years applicants from 
nearly all parts of New England \isited 
him with the stoiy of their suffeimgs and 
praying for a relief, which, it is averred, 
was m many instances really obtained 
Letters from the sick who were unable to 
visit him, describing their diseases, were 
sent him, and many are yet living who 
believe that they were restored miracu- 
lously at the precise period of time when 
Austin was engaged m reading then letters 
One of my uncles was commissioned to 
convey to him a laige number of letters 
from sick persons m his neighboihood He 
found the old mail sitting m his plain 
parlor m the simplest garb of his sect 
— grave, thoughtful, venerable — a drab- 
coated Prince Hohenlohe 6 He recei\ ed the 
letters m silence, lead them slowly, casting 
them one after anothei upon a large pile 
of similar epistles m a corner of the apart- 
ment 

Half a century ago nearly every neigh- 
borhood in New England was favored with 
one or more reputod dealers m magic 
Twenty years later there were two poor old 
sisteis who used to f lighten school ui chins 
and “children of a larger growth” as they 


rode down from New Hampshire on then 
gaunt skeleton horses, stiung over with 
baskets for the Newbury port market T&ey 
were aware of the popular notion concern- 
ing them, and not unfrequently took advan- 
tage of it to le\y a sort of blackmail upon 
their credulous neighbors An attendant at 
the funeral of one of these sisters,*** who 
when living was about as unsubstantial as 
Ossian’s 7 ghost, through which the stars 
were visible, told me that her coffin was so 
heavy that four stout men could barely lift 
it 

One of my earliest recollections is that 
of an old woman, residing about two miles 
from the place of my nativity, who for 
many years had borne the unenviable rep- 
utation of a witch She certainly had the 
look of one — a combination of form, voice, 
and features which would ha\e made the 
fortune of an English witch finder m the 
days of Matthew Pans 8 or the Sir John 
Podgers of Dickens, 9 and insured her speedy 
conviction m King James’s High Court of 
Justiciary She was accused of divers ill- 
domgs, — such as preventing the cream m 
her neighbors chum from becoming butter, 
and snuffing out candles at hustings and 
quilting-parties 


4 Michael Scot (1175?-1234^) was a 
mediaeval scholar who translated Aristotle 
and introduced the study of his work at 
Oxford in 1230 He was also famed foi 
occult wisdom, and figures m this connec- 
tion m Dante’s Inferno and m Scott’s 
Lay of the Last Minstrel 

5 A Scotch variant of “grammarye,” re- 
ferring here to magic Compare Scott’s 
lines m Canto First of Lay of the Last 
Minstrel 

“He learned the art, that none may name, 
In Padua, far beyond the sea ” 

6 Alexander Leopold, pnnee of Hohen- 
lohe-' WaldenbuTg-Sckillmgsfurgt, ( 1794- 

1849), who became a Homan Catholic 
pnest and monk, and gamed a reputation 
as a miracle-worker 

7 Legendary Irish hero and bard 

8 English chronicler (1200?-1259), & 
monk of St Albans 

9 See Master Humphrey’s Clock , cliaptei 



“She loamed the country far and near, 

Bewitched the ehildien of the peasants, 
Dried up the cows, and lamed the deer, 

And sucked the eggs, and killed the 
pheasants ” 

The pool old woman was at length so sadly 
annoyed by hei unfortunate reputation 
that slie took the trouble to go befoie a 
justice of the peace, and made solemn oath 
that she was a Christian woman, and no 
witch 

Not many years since a sad-visaged, 
middle-aged man might be seen m the 
streets of one of our sea-board towns at 
times suddenly arrested m the midst of a 
busk walk and fixed motionless for some 
minutes m the busy thoroughfare No ef- 
fort could induce him to stir until, m his 
opinion, the spell was lemoved and his in- 
visible tormentor suffeied lnm to proceed 
He explained his singular detention as the 
act of a whole family of witches whom he 
had unfortunately offended during a visit 
down East It was rumored that the offence 
consisted m breaking off a matrimonial 
engagement with the youngest member of 
the family — a sorceress, perhaps, m more 
than one sense of the word, like that “win- 
some wench and wahe” m Tam O’Shanter’s 
witch-dance at Knk Allow ay His only 
hope was that he should outh\e his perse- 
cutors , and it is said that at the very hour 
m which the event took place he exultmgly 
assuied his friends that the spell was for- 
ever broken, and that the last of the family 
of his tormentors was no moi'e 

When a hoy, I occasionally met, at the 
house of a relative m an adjoining town, 
a stout, red-nosed old farmei of the neigh- 
borhood A fine tableau he made of a 
winter’s evening, m the red light of a birch- 
log fire, as he sat foi hours watching its 
piogress, with sleepy, half-shut eyes, chang- 
ing his position only to reach the cider- 
mug on the shelf near him Although he 
seldom opened his bps save to assent to 
some remark of his host or to answer a 
direct question, yet at times, when the 
uder-mug got the better of hjis taciturnity, 
he would amuse us with interesting details 


of lus early experiences m “the Ohio 
country ” 

There was, however, one chapter m these 
expenences which he usually held m re- 
serve, and with which “the stranger in- 
termeddled not ” He w'as not willing to run 
the risk of heai mg that which to him was 
a frightful reality turned into ridicule by 
scoffeis and unbelieveis The substance of 
it, as I received it from one of his neigh- 
bors, forms as clever a tale of witchcraft 
as modem times have piodueed 

It seems that w hen quite a young man he 
left the homestead, and, strolling westward, 
worked his way from place to place until 
he found himself m one of the old French 
settlements on the Ohio River Here he 
procured employment on the farm of a 
widow, and being a smart, acti\e fellow, 
and piovmg highly serviceable m his de- 
partment, he lapidly gained favor m the 
eyes of Ins employer Ere long, contrary 
to the advice of the neighbors, and m spite 
of somewhat discouraging hints touching 
certain matnmomal infelicities experienced 
by the late husband, he resolutely stepped 
into the dead man’s shoes the mistress 
became the wife, and the servant was 
legally piomoted to the head of the house- 
hold 

For a time matters went on cosily and 
comfoitably enough He was now lord of 
the soil, and, as he laid m his crops of 
corn and potatoes, salted down his pork, 
and piled up his wood for winter’s use, he 
naturally enough congratulated himself 
upon his good fortune and laughed at the 
smistei forebodings of his neighbois But 
with the long wmtei months came a change 
ovei his “love’s young dream ” An evil and 
mysterious influence seemed to be at work 
m Ins affan^ Whatever he did after con- 
sulting his wife 01 at hex suggestion re- 
sulted favorably enough, but all his own 
schemes and piojects were unaccountably 
maned and defeated, If he bought a horse, 
it was sure to prove spavined or wind- 
broken His cows either refused to give 
down their milk, ox giving it, perversely 
kicked it over A fine sow which he had 
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bargained foi lepaid Lis partiality by 
dehorning, like Saturn, hei own children 
By degrees a dark thought forced its way 
into his mmd Comparing his repeated mis- 
chances with the ante-nuptial warnings of 
lus neighbors, he at last came to the mel- 
ancholy conclusion that his wife was a 
witch The victim m Motherwell's 9 ballad 
o± the Demon Ladv, or the pool fellow in 
the Arabian tale who discovered that he 
had married a ghoul m the guise of a 
T>oung and blooming princess, was scarcely 
m a more sorrowful piedicament He grew 
nervous and fretful Old dismal nursery 
stories and all the witch lore of boyhood 
came back to his memory, and he crept to 
Ins bed like a criminal to the gallows, half 
afraid to fall asleep lest his mysterious 
companion should take a fancy to trans- 
foim him into a horse, get him shod at the 
smithy, and ride him to a witch-meeting 
And, as if to make the matter woise, his 
wife's affection seemed to increase just m 
proportion as his troubles thickened upon 
him She aggravated him with all manner 
of caresses and endearments Tins was the 
drop too much The poor husband lecoiled 
from her as from a waking nightmare His 
thoughts turned to New England, he 
longed to see once moie the old home- 
stead, with its tall well-sweep and butter- 
nut-trees by the roadside, and he sighed 
amidst the rich bottom-lands of his new 
home for his father's rocky pasture, with 
its crop of stinted mulleins So one cold 
November day, finding himself out of sight 
and hearing of his wife, he summoned 
courage to attempt an escape, and reso- 
lutely turning his back on the West, 
plunged into the wilderness towards the 
sunrise After a long and hard journey he 
reached his birthplace, and was kindly 
welcomed by his old friends Keeping a 
close mouth with respect to his unlucky 
adventure in Ohio, he soon after married 
one of his schoolmates, and, by dint of 
persevering industry and economy, m a 
few years found himself xn possession of 
a comfortable home. 

But his evil star still lingered above the 


horizon One summei evening, on leturnmg 
from the hayfield, who should meet him but 
his witch wife from Ohio * She came riding 
up the street on her old white horse, with 
a pillion behind the saddle Accosting him 
m a kindly tone, yet not without some- 
thing of gentle reproach foi his unhand- 
some desertion of hei, she mfoimed him 
that she had come all the way from Ohio 
to take him back again 

It was m vain that he pleaded his later 
engagements, it was m vain that his new 
wife raised her shrillest remonstrances, not 
unmingled with expressions of vehement 
indignation at the revelation of hei hus- 
band's real position, the witch wife was 
inexorable, go he must, and that speedih 
Fully impressed with a belief in her super- 
natural power of compelling obedience, and 
perhaps dreading more than witchcraft it- 
self the effects o± the unlucky disclosure 
on the tempei of his New England help- 
mate, he made a virtue of the necessity of 
the case, bade farewell to the latter amidst 
a perfect hurricane of reproaches, and 
mounted the white horse, with lus old wife 
on the pillion behind him Of that ndo 
Burger 10 might have written a counterpart 
to his ballad* — 

“ Tramp, tramp, along the shore they ride, 

Splash, splash, along the sea " 

Two or three years had passed away, 
bringing no tidings of the unfortunate 
husband, when he once more made his 
appearance m his native village He was 
not disposed to be very communicative, 
but foi one thing, at least, he seemed will- 
ing to expiess Ins gratitude His Olno wife, 
having no spell against intermittent fever, 
had paid the debt of nature, and had left 
him free, m view of which, his surviving 
wife, aftei manifesting a due degree of 
resentment, consented to take him back to 
hei bed and board , and I could never learn 
that she had cause to regret her clemency 

10 William Motherwell (1797-1835), Scot- 
tish poet, editor, and antiquaiy 

11 Gottfried August Burger (1747-1794), 
German romantic poet especially known 
for his ballads. 
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From 

THE CONFLICT WITH SLAVERY 
[1889 (1843)] 

Democracy and Slavery 

THE great leader of American Democ- 
lacy, Thomas Jefferson, was an ultra- 
abolitiomst m theory, while from youth to 
age a slave-holder m piaetiee With a zeal 
which never abated, with a waimth which 
the frost of years could not chill, he urged 
the great truths, that each man should be 
the guardian of his own weal, that one 
man should never have absolute control 
over another He maintained the entire 
equality of the race, the inherent right of 
self-ownership, the equal claim of all to a 
fair participation m the enactment of the 
laws by which they aie governed 

He saw clearly that slavery, as it existed 
in the South and on his own plantation, 
was inconsistent with this doctrine His 
early efforts for emancipation m Virginia 
failed of success, but he next turned his 
attention to the vast noithwestern territory, 
and laid the foundation of that ordinance 
of 1787, which, like the flaming swoid of 
the angel at the gates of Paradise, has 
effectually guarded that territory against 
the entrance of slavery Nor did he stop 
heie He was the fnend and admirer of 
the ultra-abolitiomsts of revolutionary 
France , he warmly urged his British 
friend, Dr Price, 1 to send his anti-slavery 
pamphlets into Virginia, he omitted no 
opportunity to protest against slavery as 
anti-democratic, unjust, and dangerous to 
the common welfare, and m his letter to 
the territorial governor of Illinois, written 
m old age, he bequeathed, m earnest and 
affecting language, the cause of negro 
emancipation to the rising generation 
“Tins enterprise,” said he, “is for the 
young, for those who can carry it forward 
to its consummation It shall have all my 
prayers, and these are the only weapons 
of an old man ” 

Such was Thomas Jefferson, the great 
founder of American Demociacy, the ad- 


vocate of the equality of human rights, 
irrespective of any conditions of birth, or 
ehmate, or color His political doctrines, it 
is strange to say, found their earliest re- 
cipients and most zealous admirers m the 
slave states of the Union The privileged 
class of slave-holders, whose rank and sta- 
tion “supersede the necessity of an order 
of nobility,” became earnest advocates of 
equality among themselves — the democracy 
of anstociaey With the misery and degra- 
dation of servitude always before them, in 
the condition of then own slaves, an in- 
tense love of personal independence, and 
a haughty impatience of any control over 
their actions, prepared them to adopt the 
democratic idea, so far as it might be 
applied to their own order Of that en- 
larged and generous democracy, the love, 
not of individual freedom alone, but of 
the rights and liberties of all men, the 
unselfish desire to give to others the privi- 
leges which all men value foi themselves, 
we are constrained to believe the great body 
of Thomas Jefferson’s slave-holding ad- 
mirers had no adequate conception They 
were just such democrats as the patricians 
of Rome and the aristocracy of Venice, 
lords over their own plantations, a sort of 
“holy alliance” of planters, admitting and 
defending each othei’s divine right of mas- 
tership 

Still, m Virginia, Maryland, and m other 
sections of the slave states, truer exponents 
and exemplifiers of the idea of democracy, 
as it existed m the mind of J efferson, were 
not wanting In the debate on the me- 
morials presented to the first Congress of 
the United States, praying for the abolition 
of slavery, the voice of the Virginia dele- 
gation in that body was unanimous in 
deprecation of slavery as an evil, social, 
moral, and political In the Virginia con- 
stitutional convention of 1829 there were 
men who had the wisdom to perceive and 
the firmness to declare that slavery was not 
only incompatible with the honor and 

~ Richard Price (1723-1791), Welsh 
moial and political philosopher, and Uni- 
tarian minister m London 
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piospenty of the state, but wholly inde- 
fensible on am grounds which could be 
consistently taken by a republican people 
In the debate on the same subject m the 
legislatuie m 1832, universal and impartial 
democracy found utteiance ±iom eloquent 
lips We might say as much of Kentucky, 
the child of Virginia But it remains true 
that these weie exceptions to the geneial 
rule With the language of universal liberty 
on their lips, and moved by the most zeal- 
ous spirit of democratic propagandism, 
the gieatei numbei of the slave-holders of 
the Union seem never to have undei stood 
the true meaning, 01 to have measuied the 
length and breadth of that doctime winch 
they weie the hist to adopt, and of which 
they have claimed all along to be the pecu- 
liar and chosen advocates 

The Northern States weie slow to adopt 
the Demociatic creed The oligarchy of New 
England, and the rich proprietors and 
landholdeis of the Middle States, turned 
with alaim and horror from the levelling 
doctunes uiged upon them by the “liberty 
and equality” propagandists of the South 
The doctrines of Vngima were quite as 
unpalatable to Massachusetts at the begin- 
ning of the present centuiy T as those of 
Massachusetts now are to the Old Domin- 
ion Democracy interfered with old usages 
and time-honored institutions, and threat- 
ened to plough up the veiy foundations of 
the social fabric It was zealously opposed 
by the representatives of New England m 
Congress and m the home legi&latuies, and 
in many pulpits hands weie lifted to God 
in humble entreaty that the curse and bane 
of democracy, an offshoot of the rabid 
Jacobinism of revolutionary France, might 
not be pei mitt ed to take root and over- 
shadow the goodly heritage of Puritanism 
The alarmists ot the South, m their most 
fervid pictures of the evils to be appre- 
hended from the prevalence of anti-slavery 
doctrines m their midst, have drawn noth- 
ing more fearful than the visions of such 
“Prophets of war and harbingers of ill” 
as Fisher Ames m the forum and Parish 2 
in the desk, when contemplating the inroads 


of Jeffersonian demociacy upon the poli- 
tics, religion, and pioperty of the North 
But great numbei s of the free laboreis 
of the Northern States, the mechanics and 
small farmers, took a \ery T diffeient view 
of the mattei The doctunes of Jeffeison 
were received as then political gospel It 
was in vain that federalism denounced with 
indignation the impertinent inconsistency 
of slave-holding intei fcience m behalf of 
liberty m the free states Come the doc- 
trine from whom it might, the people felt 
it to be true State after state revolted from 
the ranks of federalism, and era oiled itself 
on the side of democracy The old order of 
things was broken up , equality before the 
law was established, religious tests and 
restrictions of the light of suffrage weie 
abrogated Take Massachusetts, for exam- 
ple There the resistance to democratic 
principles was the most strenuous and long- 
est continued Yet, at tins time, there is 
no state m the Union more thorough m 
its piactieal adoption of them No property 
qualifications or religious tests pievail, all 
distinctions of sect, birth, or color, aie 
repudiated, and suffrage is universal The 
democracy", which m the South has onh 
been held m a state of gaseous abstraction, 
hardened into concrete reality m the cold 
air of the North The ideal became practi- 
cal, foi it had found lodgment among men 
who weie accustomed to act out their 
convictions and test all their theories by 7 
actual experience 

While thus making a piactieal applica- 
tion of the new doctime, the people of the 
fiee states could not but perceive the in- 
congruity of democracy and slavery 

Selleek Osborn, 3 who narrowly escaped 
the honoi of a Democratic maityr m Con- 
necticut, denounced slave -holding, in com- 

2 Ames and Parish wore piomment Fed- 
eralists, the former a lawyer and member 
of Congress, the latter a clergyman 

3 Selleek Osborn, editor of the Litchfield, 
Conn, Witness, was imprisoned on con- 
viction foi libel m 180b Joel Barlow pub- 
lished Ins Columbiad m 1S07 General 
William Eaton was active m freeing the 
Algeime captures m 1803 
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mon with other forms of oppiessiou Bai- 
low, fresh from communion with Giegone, 
Brissot, and Robespierre, devoted to negro 
slavery some of the most vigorous and 
truthful lines of his great poem Eaton, 
leturmng hom his romantic achievements 
m Tunis for the deliveianee of white slaves, 
improved the occasion to read a lecture 
to his countrymen on the inconsistency 
and guilt of holding blacks in sen ltude In 
the Missouri stiuggle of 1819-20, the peo- 
ple of the free states, with a few ignoble 
exceptions, took issue with the South 
against the extension of slavery Some ten 
years later, the present anti-slavery agita- 
tion commenced It oiigmated, beyond a 
question, m the democratic element With 
the words of Jeff ei son on their lips, young, 
earnest, and enthusiastic men called the 
attention of the community to the moral 
wiong and political lepioacli of slavery 
In the name and spmt of demociacy, the 
moial and political powois ot the people 
weie invoked to limit, discountenance, and 
put an end to a system so manifestly sub- 
versive of its foundation pi maples It was 
a revival of the language of Jefferson and 
Page and Randolph, an echo of the voice 
o± him who penned the Declaiation of 
Independence and originated the oidmanee 
of 1787 

Meanwhile the South had vvellnigh foi- 
gotten the actual significance of the teach- 
ings of its eaily political piophets, and 
them lenewal m the shape of abolitionism 
was, as might have been expected, stiange 
and unwelcome Pleasant enough it had 
been to hold up occasionally these demo- 


cratic abstractions for the purpose of 
challenging the woild’s admiration and 
cheaply acquiring the eliaiacters of lovers 
of libeity and equality Fredenck of Prus- 
sia, apostrophizing the shades of Cato and 
Biutus, 4 

“Vous de la liberte heros que je revere/’ 
while in the full exercise of Ins despotic 
power, was quite as consistent as these 
demociatic slave-owners, whose admiration 
of libeity increased m exact ratio with its 
distance from their own plantations They 
had not calculated upon seeing their doc- 
trine clothed with life and power, a practi- 
cal reality, piessmg for application to their 
slaves as well as to themselves They had 
not taken into account the beautiful ordi- 
nation of Pi ovl donee, that no man can 
vindicate his own rights, without directlv 
or mipliedly including m that vindication 
the lights of all othei men The haughty 
and oppiessive baions who wrung from 
then loluctant monaich the Gieat Chaiter 
at Rnimvmede, acting only foi themselves 
and then class, little dreamed of the uni- 
versal application which has since been 
made of then guaianty of rights and liber- 
ties As little did the nobles of the parlia- 
ment of Paris, when strengthening them- 
sehes by limiting the kingly pierogative, 
dream of the emancipation of their own 
seifs, b> a revolution to which they were 
blindly giving the first impulse God’s 
tiuth is universal, it cannot be monopo- 
lised bj selfishness 


* “You heroes of liberty whom I revere.” 
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1819 ~ James Russell Lowell ~ is 9 i 

I OWELL began bis career by giving up the law for literature, publishing 
j a volume of poems (A Year's Life, 1841) and founding a literary 
magazine How fully he was Emerson's disciple, at least m his faith m the 
possibilities of American literature, is revealed by the prospectus m which 
he and young Robert Carter, his co-editor, announced their purpose for the 
new magazine 

to furnish the intelligent and reflecting portion of the Reading Pub- 
lic with a rational substitute for the enormous quantity of thrice-diluted 
trash, m the shape of namby-pamby love tales and sketches, which is monthly 
poured out to them by many of our popular magazines,' — and to offer 
instead thereof, a healthy and manly Periodical Literature, whose perusal 
will not necessarily involve a loss of time and deterioration of every moral 
and intellectual faculty ” 

The high-minded Pioneer expired after three issues, leaving Lowell eighteen 
hundred dollars m debt, but his enthusiasm was unduninished and his courage 
unbroken He was m love with Maria White, herself a writer, possessed of a 
slender but genuine poetic talent In 1844 they were married, and shortly both 
young writers were identified with abolitionism and other reform movements 
Lowell wrote steadily and matured rapidly, reaching a climax of production m 
1848 In that year he published four books Poems, a collection of his recent 
serious work m verse, A Fable for Critics, a brilliant rhymed survey of con- 
temporary American literature m which the promise of the founder of The 
Pioneer that “opinions of merit and demerit will be candidly and fearlessly 
expressed” was finally made good, The Vision of Sir Launfal, the Arthurian 
narrative which is so widely recognized as an indirect contribution to the anti- 
slavery cause , and the first series of The Biglow Papers 

The Biglow Papers were direct and outspoken m their opposition to slavery 
They were written for the columns of a Boston newspaper during the Mexican 
war, which Lowell like many others saw as a maneuver for the extension of 
slavery Ostensibly they were the work of a rural rhymester, a young farmei 
named Hosea Biglow, who wrote m Yankee dialect As collected m book form, 
the poems were supplemented with crude letters from Hosea's father, transmit- 
ting them to the editor, and with formal and pedantic notes by the Rev Homer 
Wilbur, supposedly the scholarly minister of Hosea’s mythical town of Jaalam, 
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and hi& poetic mentor In The Biglow Papers Lowell for the first time achieved 
genuine originality, and corresponding impact on the thought of his times They 
had immediate and powerful appeal for readers of their day, and still hold 
abundant intrinsic value beyond their interest as documents m social history 

In 1853 Maria White Lowell died His writing for the time interrupted, 
Lowell turned to teaching, following Longfellow as Smith Professor of Modern 
Languages at Harvard after study m Europe In 1857 he entered upon a second 
venture m literary journalism, this time under happier stars He became the 
first editor of The Atlantic Monthly, and the extraordinary richness of its first 
volumes is due m large part to his skill and enthusiasm The coming of the 
Civil War called forth a second series of Biglow Papers In the judgment of 
many critics, Lowell’s achievement as a poet reached its highest level m the 
“Commemoration Ode,” which he read at Harvaid University’s memorial service 
for its Civil War dead m 1866, just midway of his career 

By this time Lowell had left The Atlantic Monthly for the more bookish 
and conservative Noith Amencan Review From his reviews for its pages and 
fiom the fruits of his college teaching he assembled the literary essays which 
made up the most popular books of his later years, Among My Books, two series, 
(1870, 1876) and My Study Windows (1871) He was appointed United States 
Minister to Spam m 1877, to England m 1880 He continued to live much 
m England after his appointment ended m 1885, and was widely honored on 
both sides of the Atlantic A few later poems were collected m a volume called 
Heartsease and Rue m 1888, two volumes of his essays on political subjects 
appeared m 1887 and 1888, and other gatherings of his papers were published 
at intervals from the year of his death until 1920 

It has been customary to base Lowell’s claim to a major position m our 
literature chiefly on his criticism, some modern readers will find adequate 
basis for the claim m his best essays They are bright m detail and tone, witty, 
and usually urbane, often waimly appieciative or broadly informing Occa- 
sionally, as m “Rousseau and the Sentimentalists,” they transcend academic 
impressionism to anticipate the judgments and points of view of the later 
Neo-Humanists, Irving Babbitt and Paul Elmer More From most of them the 
reader gains knowledge of literature and familiarity with it, rather than insight 
In the political writing of his later years Lowell is a less integrated and forceful 
thinker Of all Lowell’s essays those likely to prove most satisfactory to modern 
taste are such personal and retrospective pieces as “Emerson the Lecturer” and 
“Cambridge Thirty Years Ago ” 

If we turn to Lowell’s verse, we can hardly hold that his best achie\ement 
as a serious poet, limited to the “Commemoration Ode” and a very few other 
pieces, entitles him to a place of the first rank He served well as editor and 
teacher, but America has had gi eater editors and greater teachers We aie foieed 
back to that part of his work for which Lowell himself perhaps would least 
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wish to be remembered, The Biglow Papers. In these his achievement is individ- 
ual, histoncally significant, and lastingly alive 

[H E Scuddei’s James Russell Lowell (Boston, 1901) is still the standard 
biography E C Beatty’s study (Nashville, 1942) presents adverse critical 
views Norman Eoeistei and H H Clark have edited Lowell (New York, 
1947) for the American Wnteis Series] 


STANZAS ON FREEDOM 1 
[1843] 

MEN 1 whose boast it is that ye 
Come of fathers biave and free, 

If there breathe on eaith a slave, 

Are ye truly free and bia\e £? 

If ye do not feel the chain, 

When it works a Mother's pain, 

Are ye not base sla\es indeed, 

Slaves unwoitlry to be freed ^ 

Women 1 who shall one day bear 
Sons to bieathe New England air, 10 
If ye heai, without a blush, 

Deeds to make the loused blood rush 
Like red lava through your veins, 

For your sisteis now m chains, — 

Answer 1 are ye fit to be 16 

Mothers of the biave and free? 

Is true Freedom but to break 
Fetters for our own dear sake, 

And, with leathern hearts, forget 
That we owe mankind a debt? 

No 1 tiue freedom is to shaie 
All the chains our brothers wear, 

And, with heart and hand, to be 
Earnest to make others free* 

They are slaves who feai to speak 25 
For the fallen and the weak, 

They are slaves who will pot choose 
Hatred, scoffing, and abuse, 

Bather than m silence shrink 
From the truth they needs must think, 30 
They are slaves who dare not be 
In the right with two or three 

ON THE CAPTURE OP FUGITIVE 
SLAVES NEAR WASHINGTON 
[1848 (1845)] 

Look on who will m apathy, and stifle they 
who can, 


The sympathies, the hopes, the words, that 
make man tiuly man, 

Let those whose heaits aie dungeoned up 
with mtei est oi with ease 
Consent to hear with quiet pulse of loath- 
some deeds like these 1 

5 

I first drew m New England’s air, and from 
her hardy breast 5 

Sucked m the tvi ant-hating milk that will 
not let me lest, 

And if m3 woids seem tieason to the dull- 
aid and the tame, 

’T is but m> Ba\ -State dialect, — oui fathers 
spake the same 1 

Shame on the costly mockery of piling 
stone on stone 

To those who won our liberty, the heioes 
dead and gone, 10 

While we look coldly on and see law- 
shielded ruffians slay 

The men who fam would won their own, 
the heroes of to-day 1 

Are we pledged to ciaven silence? 0, fling 
it to the wind, 

The parchment wall that bars us from the 
least of human kind, 

That makes us cringe and temporize, and 
dumbly stand at lest, 15 

While Pity’s burning flood of words is 
red-hot m the breast 1 

Though we break our fathers’ promise, we 
have nobler duties first, 

The traitor to Humanity is the traitor most 
accursed, 


1 Written foi an anti-slavery meeting on 
the anniversary of West Indian emanci- 
pation, this poem was originally entitled 
“Song Sung at an Anti-Slavery Picnic ” 
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Man is more than Constitutions , better 
rot beneath the sod, 

Than be tiue to Church and State while 
we aie doubly false to God ! 20 

We owe allegiance to the State, but deepei, 
tiuer, moie, 

To the sympathies that God hath set within 
our spirit’s core, 

Our country claims our fealty, we grant 
it so, but then 

Before Man made us citizens, great Nature 
made us men 

He’s true to God who’s tiue to man, wher- 
ever wiong is done, 25 

To the humblest and the weakest, ’neath 
the all-beholding sun, 

That wrong is also done to us, and they 
are sla\os most base, 

Whose lo\e of light is for themselves, and 
not for all their lace 

God works for all Ye cannot hem the hope 
of being free 

With parallels of latitude, with mountain- 
range or sea 30 

Put golden padloiks on Truth’s lips, be 
callous as ye will, 

From soul to soul, o’ei all the world, leaps 
one electric thrill 

Cham down your slaves with ignorance, ye 
cannot keep apart, 

With all your ciaft of tyianny, the human 
heait from heait 

When first the Pilgums landed on the Bay 
State’s iron shore, 35 

The word went foith that Slavery should 
one day be no more 


1 Titles for this selection and the one 
which follows ha\e been supplied by the 
piesent editois, and the accompanying 
prose communications bau» been omitted 
In introducing The Btghw Papeis 
Second Senes (1867), Lowell discussed 
his puzpose and method Pox turns of that 
introduction follov 

When, more than twenty \ears 
ago, I wiote the first o± the senes, I had 


Out from the land of bondage ’tis decreed 
our slaves shall go, 

And signs to us are offeied, as eist to 
Phaiaoh , 

If we aie blind, then exodus, like Isiael’s 
of joie, 

Thiough a Red Sea is doomed to be, whose 
suiges aie of gore 40 

’T is ours to sa\e oui brethren, with peace 
and love to win 

Then darkened hearts from eiror, ere 
they harden it to sm, 

But if before Ins duty man with listless 
spirit stands, 

Erelong the Gieat Avenger takes the work 
from out his hands 

From 

THE BIGLOW PAPERS 
FIRST SERIES 

[1848 (1846)] 

The Recruiting 1 

Thrash away, you’ll hev to rattle 
On them kittle-diums o’ yourn, — 

’Taint a know m’ kind o’ cattle 

Thet is ketched with mouldy corn, 

Put m still, you fifer feller, 5 

Let folks see how spr> you be, — 

Guess you’ll toot till you are yeller 
’Fore you’ll git ahold o’ me 1 

Tliet air flag’s a leetle rotten, 

Hope it amt your Sunday’s best, — 10 

Fact 1 it takes a sight o’ cotton 
To stuff out a sogei’s chest 


no definite plan and no intention of e\er 
wilting another Thinking the Mexican 
wai, as I think it still, a national crime 
committed m behoof ot Slavery, oui com- 
mon sm, and wishing to put the feeling 
of those who thought as I did m a way 
that would tell, I imagined to myself such 
an upeountry man as I had often seen 
at antisbmnv gatheimgs, capable of dis- 
tiut-school English, but always mstme- 
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Senee we f aimers hev to pay fer ’t, 

E± you must wear humps like these, 
Sposm’ you should try salt hay fer % 15 
It would du ez slick ez grease 

’Twould n’t suit them Southun fellers, 
They’re a dreffle graspin’ set, 

We must oilers blow the hellers 

Wen they want their nons het, 20 
May be it’s all right ez preaehm’, 

But my naives it kind o’ grates, 

Wen I see the oveneachm’ 

O’ them mgger-drivm’ States 

Them thet rule us, them slave-traders, 25 
Hamt they cut a thundeim’ swarth 
(Helped by Yankee lenegadeis), 

Thru the vartu o’ the North f 


tively falling back into the natural strong- 
hold of his homely dialect when heated to 
the point of self -foigetf ulness 

In choosing the Yankee dialect, I did 
not act without forethought It had long 
seemed to me that the great vice of Amer- 
ican writing and speaking was a studied 
want of simplicity, that we were m danger 
of coming to look on om moth ei -tongue 
as a dead language, to be sought in the 
grammar and dictionary rather than in the 
heart, and that our only chance of escape 
was by seeking it at its living sources 
among those who were, as Bcottowe says of 
Major-Geneial Gibbons, ‘divinely illiter- 
ate ’ President Lincoln, the only really 
gieat public man whom these latter days 
have seen, was great also m this, that he 
was mastei — -witness his speech at Gettys- 
burg — of a truly masculine English, clas- 
sic because it was of no special period, 
and level at once to the highest and low- 
est of his countrymen I learn from the 
highest authority that his favorite reading 
was m Shakespeare and Milton, to which, 
of course, the Bible should be added But 
whoever should read the debates m Con- 
gress might fancy himself present at a 
meeting of the city council of some city 
of Southern Gaul m the decline of the Em- 
pire, where barbarians with a Latin var- 
nish emulated each other m being more 
than Ciceronian Whether it he want of 
culture, for the highest outcome of that is 
simplicity, or for whatever leason, it is 
certain that very few American writers or 
speakers wield their natrvc language with 
the directness, precision, and foiee that 


We begin to think it’s nater 

To take saise an’ not be uled, — 30 

Who’d expect to see a tater 
All on eend at bein’ biled 9 

Ez fer war, I call it murder, — 

There you hev it plain an’ flat, 

I don’t want to go no furder 35 

Than my Testament fer that, 

God hez sed so plump an’ fairly, 

It’s ez long ez it is bioad, 

An’ you’ve gut to git up airly 

Ef vou want to take m God 40 

’Taint your eppyletts an’ featheis 
Make the thing a gram more right, 
’Tamt afollenn’ your bell-wethers 
Will excuse ye m His sight, 

are common as the day m the motlici 
count ly We use it like Scotsmen, not as if 
it belonged to us, but as if we wished to 
pro\c that we belonged to it, by showing 
our intimacy with its wntten rather than 
with its spoken dialect And yet all the 
while our popular idiom is laev with life 
and vigoi and originality, bucksome (as 
Milton used the w 7 oid) to oui new occa- 
sions, and proves itself no mere graft bv 
sending up new suckers fiom the old root 
m spite of us It is only from its roots m 
the Irving geneiations of men that a lan- 
guage can be remfoiced with fiesli \igoi 
for its needs, what may be called a lit- 
erate dialect grows e’ver more and moie 
pedantic and foreign, till it becomes at last 
as unfitting a vehicle foi living thought as 
monkish Latin That we should all be 
made to talk like books is the danger with 
which we are threatened by the Umveisai 
Schoolmaster, who does his best to enslave 
the minds and memories of his victims to 
what he esteems the best models of Eng- 
lish composition, that is to say, to the 
writers whose style is faultily correct and 
has no blood-warmth m it No language 
after it has faded into diction, none that 
cannot suck up the feeding juices se- 
creted fox it in the rich mother-earth of 
common folk, can bring forth a sound 
and lusty book True vigor and heartiness 
of phrase do not pass from page to page, 
but from man to man, where the brain is 
kindled and the lips suppled by down- 
right In mg interests and by passion m its 
very tlnoe, 
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Ef you take a swoid an’ dror it, 45 

An* go stick a feller thiu, 

Guv’ment amt to answer for it, 

God’ll send the bill to you 

Wut’s the use o’ meetm’-gom’ 

Eveiy Sabbath, wet or dry, 50 

Ef it’s right to go amowm’ 

Feller-men like oats an’ rye? 

I dunno but wut it’s pooty 

Trainin’ round m bobtail coats, — 

But it’s eurus Christian dooty 55 

This ’ere cuttm’ folks’s throats 

They may talk o’ Freedom’s airy 
Tell they’re pupple m the face, — 

It’s a grand giet cemetaiy 
Fer the baithnghts of our race, 60 
They jest want this Calitomy 
Bo’s to lug new slave-states m 
To abuse ye, an’ to scorn ye, 

An’ to plunder ye like sm 

Amt it cute to see a Yankee 65 

Take sech everlastm’ pams, 

All to git the Devil’s thankee 
Helpin’ on ’em weld their chains? 

Wy, it’s jest ez clear ez figgers, 

Clear ez one an’ one make two, 70 
Chaps that make black slaves o’ niggers 
Want to make wite slaves o’ you 

Tell ye jest the eend I’ve come to 
Arter cipherin’ plaguy smart, 

An’ it makes a handy sum, tu, 75 

Any gump could larn by heart, 

Laborin’ man an laborin’ woman 
Hev one glory an’ one shame 
Ev’y thin’ thet’s done inhuman 
Injers all on ’em the same 80 

’Tamt by turnin’ out to hack folks 
You’re agom’ to git your right, 

Nor by lookin’ down on black folks 
Coz you’re put upon by wite, 

Slavery amt o’ nary color, 85 

’Tamt the hide thet makes it wus, 

All it keers fer m a feller 
’S jest to make him fill its pus 


Want to tackle me m, du ye** 

I expect you’ll hev to wait, 90 

Wen cold lead puts daylight thru ye 
You’ll begin to kal’late, 

S’pose the mows wun’t fall to pickin’ 

All the earkiss from your bones, 

Coz >ou helped to give a lickin’ 95 
To them poor half-Spanish diones? 

Jest go home an’ ask our Nancy 
Wether I’d be sech a goose 
Ez to jine je, — guess you’d fancy 

The etarnal bung wuz loose’ 100 
She wants me fei home consumption, 

Let alone the hay’s to mow, — 

Ef you’re arter folks o’ gumption, 

You’ve a darned long row to hoe 

Take them editois thet’s crowm’ 105 

Like a cockerel three months old, — 
Don’t ketch any on ’em gom’, 

Though they be so blasted bold, 

Amt thev a prime lot o’ fellers? 

’Fore they think on’t guess they’ll 

sprout 110 

(Like a peach thet’s got the yellers), 

With the meanness bustin’ out 

Wal, go ’long to help ’em stealm’ 

Bigger pens to cram with slaves, 

Help the men thet’s oilers dealin’ 115 

Insults on your fathers’ graves, 

Help the strong to grind the feeble, 

Help the many agm the few, 

Help the men thet call your people 

Witewashed slaves an’ peddlin’ crew 1 120 

Massachusetts, God forgive her, 

She’s akneelm’ with the rest, 2 
She, thet ough’ to ha’ clung ferever 
In her giand old eagle-nest, 

She thet ough’ to stand so fearless 125 
Wile the wracks are round her hurled, 
Holdm’mp a beacon peerless 

To the oppressed of all the world ’ 


2 The governor of Massachusetts issued 
a call for volunteers, May 26, 1846 
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Ha’n : ’t the} sold youi coloied seamen* u 
Ha’n’t they made youi env’ys 4 w’iz® 130 
Wut’W make ye act like freemen? 

Wut’ll git your dander riz* 

Come, I’ll tell ye wilt I’m thmkin’ 

Is oui dooU m this hx, 

They’d ha’ done ’t ez quick ez winkin’ 135 
In the days o’ seventy-six 

Clang the bells m every steeple, 

Call all true men to disown 
The tiadooeeis of our people, 

The enslavers o’ their own, 140 

Let our dear old Bay State proudly 
Put the trumpet to her mouth, 

Let her ring this messidge loudly 
In the ears of all the South — 

“I’ll return ye good fei evil 145 

Much ez we frail mortils can, 

But I wun’t go help the Devil 
Makm’ man the cus o’ man, 

Call me coward, call me trait er, 

Jest ez suits your mean idees, — 150 

Here I stand a tyrant-hater, 

An* the friend o’ God an’^ Peace T ” 

Ef I’d my way I bed ruther 
We should go to woik an’ pait, — 

They take one way, we take t’ other, — 155 
Guess it wouldn’t bieak my heart, 

Man hed ough’ to put asunder 
Them thet God has noways jmed 
An’ I shouldn’t gretly wonder 
Ef there’s thousands o’ my mind 160 

The Debate in the Senate 1 
[1848] 

“Here we stan’ on the Constitution, by 
thunder ! 

It ’s a fact o’ wich ther’s bushils o’ 
proofs , 

Fer how could we trample on ’t so, I 
wonder, 

Ef ’t worn’t thet it’s oilers under our 
hoofs?” 

Sez John G Calhoun, sez hej 5 
“Human rights hamt no more 
Right to come on this floor, 

No more ’n the man in the moon,” 
sez he. 


“The Noith hamt no land o’ bisness with 
nothin’, 

An’ you ’ve no idee how much bother it 
saves , 10 

We amt none uled by then ficttm’ an’ 
fiothm’ 

We’ie iibed to laym’ the string on our 
slaves,” 

Sez John C Calhoun, sez he, — 

Sez Mistei Foote, 

“I should like to shoot 15 

The holl gang, by the gret horn 
spoon 1 ” sez he 

“Freedom’s Keystone is Slavery, thet 
ther ’s no doubt on, 

It’s suthm’ thet’s — wha’ d’ ye call it? — 
divine, — 

An’ the slaves thet we oilers make tne most 
out on 

Air them north o’ Mason an’ Dixon’s 
line,” 20 

Sez John C Calhoun, sez he, — 

“Fer all thet,” sez Mangum, 

“’T would be better to hang ’em, 

An’ so gut red on ’em soon,” sez he 

3 Free coloied men m the naval service 
of the United States had been ariested, 
when visiting Southern states, and sold 
as slaves 

4 Samuel Hoar, sent to Charleston, S C , 
to negotiate concerning legal rights of Ne- 
gro citizens of Massachusetts, and George 
Hubbard, sent to New Orleans on a sim- 
ilar mission, had been expelled from those 
cities 

1 This debate was on the resolution in- 
troduced m the United States Senate April 
20, 1848, by Senatoi John P Hale (N H ), 
declaring sympathv with the 77 slaves 
kidnapped from Washington by Drayton 
and Sabers and later recaptured Senator 
John C Calhoun (S C ) led the attack 
on the resolution on the ground of prop- 
erty rights guaianteed by the Constitu- 
tion Other speakers mentioned by Lowell 
are Senatoi s Hemy S Foote (Miss ) , 
Willie P Mangum (N C ) , Lewis Cass 
(Ohio), Jefferson Davis (Miss, later pres- 
ident of the Confederacy) , Edward A 
Hannegan (Ind ) , Spencer Jarnagm 
(Tenn ) , Charles G Atherton (N H ) , 
Walter T Colquitt (Ga ) , Henry Johnson 
(La), James D Westcott (Fla), and 
Dixon H Lewis (Ala). 
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“The mass ough’ to labor an’ we lay on 
softies, 25 

Thet’s the leason I want to spread Fiee- 
dom’s aree, 

It puts all the cunmnest on us m oftice, 

An’ reelises our Maker’s ong’nal idee,” 
Sez John C Calhoun, sez he, — 

“Thet’s ez plain,” sez Cass, 30 
“Ez thet some one’s an ass, 

It’s ez clear ez the sun is at noon,” sez 
he 

“Now don’t go to say I’m the friend of 
oppression, 

But keep all } oui spare breath f er coolin’ 
your broth, 

Fer I oilers hcv strove (at least thet’s my 
impression) 35 

To make cussed free with the rights o’ 
the North,” 

Sez John C Calhoun, sez he, — 

“Yes,” sez Davis o’ Miss, 

“The perfection 0 ’ bliss 
Is m skinmn’ thet same old coon,” 
sez he 40 

“Slavery’s a thing thet depends on com- 
plexion, 

It’s God’s law thet fetters on black 
skins don’t chafe, 

Ef brains wuz to settle it (horrid reflec- 
tion 1) 

Wich of our onnable body’d be safe?” 
Sez John C Calhoun, sez he, — 45 

Sez Mister Hannegan, 

. Afore he began again, 

“Thet exception is quite opportoon,” 
sez he 

“Gen’nle Cass, Sir, you need n’t be 
twitchm’ your collar, 

Your merit’s quite clear by the dut on 
youi knees, 50 

At the North we don’t make no distinc- 
tions 0 ’ eolox, 

You can all take a lick at our shoes wen 
>ou please,” 

Sez John C Calhoun, sez he, — 

Sez Mister Jamagm, 

“The} wunt he\ to larn again, 55 


They all on ’em know the old toon,” 
sez he 

“The slavery question amt no ways be- 
wildenn’ 

North an’ South hev one mt’rest, it’s 
plain to a glance, 

No’ them men, like us patriarchs, don’t sell 
their ehildim, 

But the} da soli themselves, ef they git 
a good chance,” 60 

Sez John C Calhoun, sez he, — 

Sez Atherton here, 

“This is gittm’ SC's ere, 

I wish I could live like a loon,” sez he 

“It ’ll bieak up the Union, this talk 

about fieedom, 65 

An’ youi faet’ry gals (soon ez we split) 
’ll make head, 

An’ gittm’ some Miss chief or other to 
lead ’em 

’ll go to work raisin’ permiscoous Ned,” 
Sez John C Calhoun, sez he, — 

“Yes, the North,” sez Colquitt, 70 

“Ef we Southeners all quit, 

Would go down like a busted balloon,” 
sez he 

“Jest look wut is doin’, wut annyky’s 
biewm’ 

In the beautiful clime o’ the olive an’ 
vine, 

All the wise ans toxy's a tumblin’ to 
rum, 75 

An’ the sankylots dronn’ an’ dnnkin’ 
then wine,” 

Sez John C Calhoun, sez he, — 
“Yes,” sez Johnson, “m France 
They’re beginnm’ to dance 
Beelzebub’s own rigadoon,” sez he 80 

“The South’s safe enough, it don’t feel 
a mite skeery, 

Our sla\es m their daikness an’ dut air 
tu blest 

Not to welcome with pioud hallyluyers the 
ery 

Wen our eagle kicks yourn from the 
naytxonal nest,” 
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Sez John C Calhoun, sez he, — 85 

“0,” sez Westcott o’ Florida, 

“Wut tieason is horrider 
Then our priv’leges trym’ to proon^” 
sez he 

“It’s ’coz they’re so happy, thet, wen 
crazy saipents 

Stick their nose m our bizness, we git 
so darned riled, 90 

We think it’s our dooty to give pooty 
sharp hints, 

Thet the last crumb of Edin on airth 
sha’n’t be spiled,” 

Sez John C Calhoun, sez he, — 
“Ah,” sez Dixon H Lewis, 

“It perfectly true is 95 

Thet slavery’s airth’s grettest boon,” 
sez he 

From 

THE BIGLOW PAPERS 

SECOND SERIES 
[1867 (1848)] 

The Courtin ’ 1 

God makes seeh nights, all white an still 
Fur ’z you can look or listen, 

Moonshine an’ snow on field an’ hill, 

All silence an’ all glisten 

Zekle crep’ up quite unbeknown 5 

An’ peeked m thru’ the winder, 

An’ there sot Huldy all alone, 

’ith no one nigh to hender 

A fireplace filled the room’s one side 
With half a cord o’ wood m — 10 

Theie wam’t no stoves (tell comfort died) 
To bake ye to a puddm’ 

The wa’nut logs shot sp aiklcs out 
Towaids the pootiest, bless her, 

An’ leetle flames danced all about 15 
The thmy on the dresser 

Agin the chimbley crook-necks hung, 

An’ in amongst ’em rusted 
The ole queen Varm thet gxan’ther Young 
Fetched back from Concord busted 20 


The veiy loom, coz she was m, 

Seemed w r arm from floor to ceilin’, 

An’ she looked full ez rosy agm 
Ez the apples she was peelin’ 

’Twas km’ o’ kingdom-come to look 25 
On seeh a blessed cretui, 

A dogTose Muslim’ to a brook 
Ain’t modester nor sweeter 

He was six foot o’ man, A 1, 

Clear grit an’ human natur’, 30 

None could n’t quicker pitch a ton, 

Nor dror a furrci stiaighter 

He’d sparked it with full twenty gals, 

Hed squned ’em, danced ’em, diuve ’em, 
Fust this one, an’ then thet, by spells — 35 
All is, he could n’t lo\ e ’em 

But long o’ her his veins ’ould run 
All crmklj like culled maple, 

The side she bieshed felt full o’ sun 
Ez a south slope m Ap’il 40 

She thought no v’ice hed seeh a swing 
Ez hisn m the choir, 

My r w T hen he made Ole Hundred ring, 

She lenowed the Lord was mgher 

An’ she’d blush searlit, right m prayer, 45 
When her new meetin’-bunnet 
Felt somehow thru’ its crown a pair 
O’ blue eyes sot upon it 

Thet night, I tell ye, she looked some r 
She seemed to ’ve gut a new r soul, 50 
For she felt sartm-sure he’d come, * 
Down to her veiy shoe-sole 

She heered a foot, an’ knowed it tu, 
A-raspm’ on the scraper, — 

All ways to once hoi feehn’s flew 55 

Like sparks m burnt-up paper 

He km’ o’ 1’itered on the mat, 

Some doubtfle o’ the sekle, 

His heart kep } gom’ pity-pat, 

But hem went pity Zekle 60 


1 This poem appeared m a brief ei foim 
in the First Series of The Biglow Papers 
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An’ yit she gm her cheer a jerk 
Ez though she wished him furdei, 

An* on her apples kep’ to work, 

Parin’ away like murder 

"You want to see m\ Pa, T s’pose^” 65 
a Wal no 1 come dasignm” — 
“To see m> Ma 9 She’s spunklm’ elo’es 
Agin to-monei’s TnnT ” 

To say -why gals acts so or so, 

Or don’t, ’ould be presumin’, 70 

Mebby to mean yes an’ say no 
Comes nateral to women 

He stood a spell on one foot fust, 

Then stood a spell on t’ other, 

An* on which one he felt the wust 75 
He could n’t ha’ told ye nuther 

Sdjs he, “I’d bettei call agm”, 

Says she, “Think likel}, Mister” 

Tliet last woid pricked him like a pm, 

An’ Wal, he up an’ kist her 80 

When Ma bimeby upon ’em slips, 

Huldy sot pale ez ashes, 

All km’ o’ smih ioun’ the bps 
An’ teary roun’ the lashes 

For she was jes’ the quiet kind 85 

Whose naturs never vary, 

Like streams that keep a summer mind 
Snowhid m Jenooary 

The blood dost ioun’ her heart felt glued 
Too tight for all expressing 90 

Tell mothei see how metters stood, 

An’ gm ’em both her blessm’ 

Then her red come back like the tide 
Down to the Bay o’ Fundy, 

An’ all I know is they was cried 2 
In meetm’ come nex’ Sunday. 

* 

A Nation Saved 1 
[1867 (1865)] 

DEAR SIR,— Your letter come to han’ 
Requestin’ me to please be funny, 


But I ain’t made upon a plan 

The! knows wut’s comm’, gall or honey 5 
Ther’ ’s times the world does look so queer, 
Odd fancies come afore I call ’em, 

An’ then agm, for half a year, 

No pieacher ’thout a call ’s more solemn 

You’re ’n want o’ sunthm’ light an’ cute, 10 
Rattlin’ an’ shrewd an kin’ o’ jmgleish, 
An’ wish, pervidm’ it ’ouid suit, 

I’d take an’ citify my English 
I ken wnte long -tailed, ef I please, — 

But when I’m jokin’, no, I thankee, 15 
Then, ’fore I know it, my idees 
Run helter-skelter into Yankee 

Sence I begun to scribble rhyme, 

I tell ve wut, I ham’t ben foolin’, 

The parson’s books, life, death, an’ time 20 
Hev took some trouble with my schoolin’ , 
Nor tlT airth don’t git put out with me, 
Thet love her ’z though she wuz a 
woman , 

Why, th’ ain’t a bird upon the tree 

But half forgives my bein’ human 25 

An’ yit I love th’ unliighschooled way 
01’ farmers hcd when I wuz younger, 
Their talk was meatier, an’ ’ould stay, 
While book-froth seems to whet your 
hunger , 

For puttin’ m a downright lick 30 

’twixt Humbug’s eyes, ther’ ’s few can 
meteh it, 

An’ then it helves my thoughts ez slick 
Ez stret-gramed hickory doos a hetchet 

But when I can’t, I can’t, thet’s all, 

For Natur’ won’t put up with gullin’ , 35 
Idees you hev to shove an’ haul 

Like a druv pig ain’t wuth a mullein 
Live thoughts ain’t sent for, thru all nfts 
O’ sense they pour an’ resh ye onwards, 
Like rivers when south-lyin’ drifts 40 
Feel thet th’ old airth’s a-wheelm’ sun- 
wards 


2 Their marriage banns were announced 
1 Title supplied by the present editors 
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Time wuz, the ihymes come eiowdm’ thick 
Ez office-seekei s arter lection, 

An’ into aiy place ’ould stick 

Without no hotliei noi obiettion, 45 
But sense the uai 1113 . thoughts hang back 
Ez though I wanted to enlist ’em, 

An’ subs lutes , ■ — they don’t nevei lack, 
But then they’ll slope afore you’ve mist 
’em 

Nothin’ don’t seem like wait it wuz, 50 
I can’t see wut theie is to liendei, 

An’ yit my brains jes’ go buzz, buzz, 
Like bumblebees agm a wmdei , 

’foie these times come, in all antli’s low, 
Thei’ wuz one quiet place, my head 
m, 55 

Where I could hide an’ think, — but now 
It’s all one teeter, hopin’, dreadin’ 

Where’s Peace? I start, some clear -blown 
night, 

When gaunt stone walls glow numb an’ 
number, 

An’, creakin’ ’cross the snow-crus’ white, 60 
Walk the col’ starlight into summer, 

Up grows the moon, an’ swell by swell 
Thru the pale pasturs silvers dimmer 
Than the last smile thet strives to tell 
O’ love gone heavenward m its shim- 
mer 65 

I hev ben gladder 0 ’ seeb things 

Than cocks 0 ’ spring or bees o’ clover, 
They filled my heart with livin’ springs, 
But now they seem to freeze ’em over, 
Sights mnercent ez babes on knee, 70 

Peaceful ez eyes o’ pastur’d cattle, 

Jes’ coz they be so, seem to me 
To nle me more with thoughts o’ battle 

In-doors an’ out by spells I try, 

Ma’am Natur’ keeps her spin-wheel 

gom’, 75 

But leaves my natur’ stiff and dry 
Ez fiel’s 0 ’ clover arter mowin’, 

An’ her jes’ keepm’ on the same, 

Calmer ’n a clock, an’ never earin’, 

An’ fiudm’ nary thing to blame, 80 

Is wus than ef she took to swearmk 


Snow-flakes come whisperin’ on the pane 
The charm makes blazin’ logs so pleasant, 
But I can’t hark to wnt they ’re say’n’, 
With Grant 01 Sheiman oilers pres- 
ent , 85 

The clumbleis shudder 111 the gale, 

Thet lulls, then suddm takes to flappm’ 
Like a shot hawk, but all ’s ez stale 
To me ez so much spent-rappm’ 2 

Under the yaller-pmes I house, 90 

When sunshine makes ’em all sweet- 
scented, 

A 11 ’ heai among then funy boughs 

The baskin’ west-wind purr contented, 
While ’way o’erhead, ez sweet an’ low 
Ez distant bells thet ring for meetm’ 95 
The wedged wil’ geese their bugles blow, 
Eurther an’ further South retreatin’ 

Or up the slippery knob I strain 
A 11 ’ see a hundred hills like lslan’s 
Lift then blue woods in bioken chain 100 
Out ’o the sea o’ snowy silence, 

The farm-smokes, sweetes’ sight on airth, 
Slow thru the winter air a-shrmkm’ 
Seem km’ o’ sad, an’ roun’ the hearth 
Of empty places set me thmkin’ 105 

Beaver roars hoarse with meltin’ snows, 

An’ rattles di’mon’s from his granite, 
Time wuz, he snatched away my prose, 
An’ into psalms or satires ran it, 

But he, nor all the rest thet once 110 
Started my blood to country-dances, 
Can’t set me gom’ more ’n a dunce 
Thet ham’t no use for dreams an’ fancies 

Rat-tat-tat-tattle thru the street 

I hear the drummers makin’ not, 115 
An’ I set thmkm’ 0 ’ the feet 

Thet follered once an’ now are quiet, 3 — 


2 Lowell’s long poem, “The Unhappy Lot 
of Mr Knott,” is one of the best satirical 
treatments of the popular interest m 
spiritism m the mid-nineteenth century 

3 Three nephews of Lowell — William 
Lowell Putnam, James Jackson Lowell, 
and Charles Russell Lowell — were killed 
in the Civil Wan 
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White feet ez snowdrops mnereent, 

Thet never knowed the paths o’ Satan, 
Whose comm/ step tlier' 's ears thet 
won't, 120 

No, nor lifelong, leave off awaitin' 

Why, ham't I held ’em on my knee? 

Didn't I love to see 'em gr owin', 

Three likely lads as wal could be, 
Hahnsome an' brave an' not tu 
knowin' ? 125 

I set an' look into the blaze 

Whose natur', jes' like thenn, keeps 
climbin', 

Ez long 'z it lives, m shinin' ways, 

An' half despise myself for rhymin' 

Wut's words to them whose faith an' 
truth 130 

On Wai's red techstone rang true metal 
Who venteied life an' love an' youth 
For the giet prize o' death m battle? 

To him 4 who, deadly hurt, agen 

Flashed on afore the charge's thun- 
der, 135 

Tippm’ with fire the bolt of men 
Thet rived the Rebel line asunder? 

'Tam't right to hev the young go fust, 

All throbbm' full o' gifts an' graces, 
Leavin' life’s paupers dry ez dust 140 
To try an' make b'lieve fill their places 
Nothin' but tells us wut we miss, 

Ther' 's gaps our lives can't nevei fay 

m, 

An' thet world seems so fur from this 
Lef' for us loafers to grow gray in 1 145 

My eyes cloud up for ram, my mouth 
Will take to twitchin' roun' the corneis, 
I pity mothers, tu, down South, 

For all they sot among the scomers 
I'd sooner take my chance to stan' 150 
At Jedgment where >our meanest slave 
is, 

Than at God's bai hoi 1 up a han' 

Ez duppm' red ez youm, Jeff Davis! 

Come, Peace 1 not like a mourner bowed 
For honor lost an' dear ones w asted, 155 


But pioud, to meet a people proud, 

With eyes thet tell o' triumph tasted 1 
Come, with han' grippm' on the hilt, 

An' step thet proves ye Victory's daugh- 
ter f 

Longin' for you, our spents wilt 160 
Like shipwrecked men's on raf's for 
water 

Come, while oui country feels the lift 
Of a gret instinct shoutin' forwards, 

An' knows thet freedom ain't a gift 

Thet tarries long m han’s o’ cowards 1 165 
Come, sech ez mothers prayed for, when 
They kissed their cross with lips thet 
quivered, 

An' bring fair wages for brave men, 

A nation saved, a lace delivered! 

ODE RECITED AT THE HARVARD 
COMMEMORATION 1 
[1865] 

I 

Weak-wmged is song, 

Nor aims at that clear-ethered height 
Whither the brave deed climbs for light 
We seem to do them wrong, 

Bringing our robm's-leaf to deck their 
hearse 5 

Who m warm life-blood wrote their nobler 
verse, 

Our tuvial song to honor those who come 
With ears attuned to strenuous trump and 
drum, 

And shaped m squadron-strophes their 
desire, 

Live battle-odes whose lines were steel and 
fire 10 

4 General Charles Russell Lowell, at the 
Battle of Cedar Creek 

1 Lowell wrote to Richard Watson Gil- 
der (January 16, 1886) that this ode was 
“an improvisation Two days before the 
Commemoration I had told my friend 
Child that it was impossible — that I was 
dull as a door-mat But the next day 
something gave me a jog and the whole 
thing came out with a rush I sat up all 
night wilting it out clear " 
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Yet sometimes feathered words are 
strong, 

A giacious memory to buo> up and sa\e 
From Lethe’s dreamless ooze, the common 
grave 

Of the unventurous throng 


II 

To-day oui Reverend Mother welcomes 
hack 15 

Her wisest Scholars, those who under- 
stood 

The deeper teaching of her mystic tome, 
And offeied their fresh lives to make it 
good 

No loie of Greece 01 Rome, 

No science peddling with the names of 
things, 20 

Oi reading stars to find mgloiious fates, 
Can lift our life with wings 
Fax from Death’s idle gulf that for the 
many waits, 

And lengthen out our dates 
With that clear fame whose memory 
sings 25 

In manly hearts to come, and neives them 
and dilates 

Nor such thy teaching, Mother of us all 1 
Not such the trumpet-call 
Of thy diviner mood, 

That could thy sons entice 30 
From happy homes and toils, the fruitful 
nest 

Of those half -virtues winch the world calls 
best, 

Into War’s tumult rude, 

But rather far that stern device 
The sponsors chose that round thy cradle 
stood 35 

In the dim, unventured wood, 

The Yeritas 2 that lurks beneath 
The letter’s unprolific sheath, 

Life of wliate’cr makes life woith living, 
Seed-gram of high emprise, immortal 
food, 40 

One heavenly thing whereof earth hath 
the giving 


III 

Many loved Truth, and lavished life’s best 
oil 

Amid the dust of books to find her, 
Content at last, foi guerdon of their toil, 
With the cast mantle she hath left behind 
her 45 

Many in sad faith sought for her, 
Many with crossed hands sighed for 
her, 

But these, onr brothers, fought for 
her, 

At life’s dear peril wrought for her, 
So loved hei that they died for her, 50 
Tasting the raptured fleetness 
Of her divine completeness 
Their higher instinct knew 
Those love hei best who to themselves are 
true, 

And what they dare to dream of, dare to 
do, 55 

They followed her and found her 
W r here all maj hope to find, 

Not m the ashes of the bmnt-out mind, 
But beautiful, with danger’s sweetness 
round her 

Where faith made whole with deed 60 
Breathes its awakening breath 
Into the lifeless creed, 

They saw her plumed and mailed, 
With siveet, stern face unveiled, 

And all-repaying eyes, look proud on them 
m death 65 

TV 

Our slender life runs rippling by, and 
glides 

Into the silent hollow of the past, 
What is there that abides 
To make the next age better for the last^ 
Is earth too poor to give us 70 

Something to live for here that shall 
outlive us? 

Some more substantial boon 
Than such as flow's and ebbs with Fortune’s 
fickle moon f 
The little that we see 


2 Motto on the Harvard seal 
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From doubt is never free, 75 

The little that we do 
Is but half-noblv true, 

With oiu labonous hiving 
What men eall tieasuie, and the gods call 
dioss, 

Life seems a jest of Fate’s eontri\ mg, 80 
Onl> seeuie m e^eiy one’s conniving, 

A long account of nothings paid with loss, 
Wheie we pool puppets, jeiked by unseen 
wires, 

Aftei our little hour of strut and rave, 
With all our pasteboard passions and de- 
sires, 85 

Loves, hates, ambitions, and immortal fires, 
Are tossed pell-mell together m the 
giave 

But sta's T no age was e’er degenerate, 
Unless men hold it at too cheap a rate, 
For m our likeness still we shape our 
fate 90 

Ah, tlieie is something heie 
Unfathomed by the cyme’s sneer, 
Something that gives our feeble light 
A high immunity fiom Night, 
Something that leaps life’s narrow 
bars 95 

To claim its bnthiight with the hosts of 
heaven , 

A seed of sunshine that can leaven ' 
Our earthly dullness with the beams of 
stars, 

And glorify our clay 
With light from fountains elder than 
the Ray, 100 

A conscience more divine than we, 

A gladness fed with seciet tears, 

A vexing, forwaid-ieaclnng sense 
Of some more noble permanence, 

A light across the sea, 105 

Which haunts the soul and wall not let 
it be, 

8 till beaconing from the heights of unde- 
gen er ate years 

V 

Whither leads the path 
To ampler fates that leads? 

Not down through fiowery meads, 


To reap an aftermath 110 

Of youth’s vamglonous weeds, 

But up the steep, amid the wrath 
And shock of deadly -hostile cieeds, 
Wheie the woild’s best hope and stay 115 
By battle’s flashes gropes a desp eiate wav, 
And e\ery turf the fieiee foot clings to 
bleeds 

Peace hath hei not ignoble wreath 
Eie \et the sharp, decisive word 
Light the black lips of cannon, and the 
sword 120 

Dreams m its easeful sheath, 

But some day the live coal behind the 
thought, 

Whether from Baal’s stone obscene, 

Or fiom the shnne serene 
Of God’s pure altar brought, 125 
Bursts up m flame , the war of tongue and 
pen 

Learns with what deadly purpose it was 
fraught, 

And, helpless m the fiery passion caught, 
Shakes all the pillared state with shock of 
men 

Some da^ the soft Ideal that we wooed 130 
Confronts us fiercely, foe-beset, pursued, 
And cues reproachful “Was it, then, my 
piaise, 

And not myself was loved 9 Prove now thy 
truth , 

I claim of thee the promise of thy youth, 
Give me thy life, or cower in empty 
phiase, 135 

The victim of thy genius, not its mate 1 ” 
Life may he gi\ en m many ways, 

And loyalty to Tiuth be sealed 
As biavely m the closet as the field, 

So bountiful is Fate, 140 

But then to stand beside her, 

When craven churE deride her, 

To front a lie m arms and not to yield, 
This shows, methmks, God’s plan 
And measure of a stalwait man, 145 
Limbed like the old heroic bleeds, 
Who stands self-poised on manhood’s 
solid earth, 

Not forced to frame excuses for his birth, 
Fed from within with all the strength he 
needs 
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VI 3 

Such was he, our Martyr-Chief, 150 
Whom late the Nation he had led, 

With ashes on her head, 

Wept with the passion of an angry grief 
Foigive me, if from present things I turn 
To speak what in my heait will beat and 
burn, 155 

And hang my wreath on his world-honored 
urn 

Nature, they say, doth dote, 

And cannot make a man 
Save on some worn-out plan, 

Repeating us by rote 160 

For him her Old-World moulds aside she 
threw, 

And, choosing sweet clay from the 
breast 

Of the unexhausted West, 

With stuff: untainted shaped a hero new, 
Wise* steadfast m the strength of God, and 
true 165 

How beautiful to see 
Once moie a shepherd of mankind indeed, 
Who loved his charge, but never loved to 
lead, 

One whose meek flock the people joyed to 
be, 

Not lured by any cheat of birth, 170 
But by his clear-gramed human worth, 
And brave old wisdom of sincerity f 

They knew that outward grace is dust, 
They could not choose but trust 
In that sure-footed mind’s unfaltering 
skill, 175 

And supple-tempered will 
That bent like perfect steel to spring again 
and thrust 

His was no lonely mountain-peak of 
mind, 

Thrusting to thm air o’er our cloudy 
bars, 

A sea-mark now, now lost in vapors 
blind, 180 

Broad prairie rather, genial, level- 
lined, 

Fruitful and friendly for all human 
kind, 


Yet also nigh to heaven and loved of 
loftiest stars 

Nothing of Euiope heie, 

Or, then, of Euiope fronting morn ward 
still, 185 

Eie any names of Serf and Peer 
Could Nature’s equal scheme deface 
And thwart her genial will, 

Here was a type of the true elder race, 
And one of Plutarch’s men talked with us 
face to face 190 

I praise him not, it were too late, 

And some innative weakness there must be 
In him who condescends to victory 
Such as the Present gives, and cannot wait, 
Safe m himself as m a fate 195 
So always firmly he 
He knew to bide his time, 

And can his fame abide, 

Still patieiit m his simple faith sublime, 

Till the wise years decide 200 
Great captains, with their guns and 
drums, 

Disturb our judgment for the hour, 
But at last silence comes, 

These all are gone, and, standing like a 
tower, 

Our children shall behold his fame 205 
The kindly-earnest, brave, foreseeing 
man, 

Sagacious, patient, dreadmg praise, not 
blame. 

New birth of our new soil, the first 
American 

VII 

Long as man’s hope insatiate can discern 
Or only guess some more mspiimg 
goal 210 

Outside of Self, enduring as the pole, 
Along whose eourse the flying axles burn 
Of spirits biavely-pitched, earth’s man- 
lier bfood, 

Long as below we cannot find 
The meed that stills the inexorable 
mind, 215 

8 This section, referring to Lincoln, was 
not included m the ode as read at the 
Commemoration exercises# but was added 
immediately afterward, 
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So long this faith to some ideal Good, 
Under whatevei mortal names it masks, 
Freedom, Law, Country, this ethereal 
mood 

That thanks the Fates for their severer 
tasks, 

Feeling its challenged pulses leap, 220 
While others skulk m subterfuges cheap, 
And, set m Danger’s van, has all the boon 
it asks, 

Shall win man’s piaise and woman’s love, 
Shall be a wisdom that we set above 
All other skills and gifts to culture 
deal, 225 

A virtue round whose forehead we m- 
wreathe 

Laurels that with a living passion 
breathe 

When other crowns grow, while we twine 
them, sear 

What brings us thronging these high 
rites to pay, 

And seal these hours the noblest of our 
year, 230 

Save that our brothers found this better 
way? 

VIII 

We sit here m the Promised Land 
That flows with Freedom’s honey and 
milk, 

But ’twas they won it, sword m hand, 
Making the nettle dangei soft for us as 
silk 235 

We welcome back our bravest and our 
best , — 

Ah me 1 not all ! some come not with the 
rest, 

Who went forth brave and bright as any 
here T 

I strive to mix some gladness with my 
strain, 

But the sad strings complain, 240 
And will not please the ear* 

I sweep them for a pman, but they wane 
Again and yet again 
Into a dirge, and die away, m pam 
In these brave ranks I only see the 
gaps, 245 
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Thinking of dear ones whom the dumb turf 
wraps, 

Dark to the triumph which they died to 
gam 

Fitlier may others greet the living, 
For me the past is unforgiving , 

I with uncovered head 250 

Salute the sacred dead, 

Who went, and who return not — Say not 
so’ 

’Tis not the grapes of Canaan 4 that repay, 
But the high faith that failed not by the 
way, 

Virtue treads paths that end not m the 
grave , 255 

No ban of endless mght exiles the brave, 
And to the saner mind 
We lather seem the dead that stayed be- 
hind 

Blow, trumpets, all your exultations blow* 
For never shall their aureoled presence 
lack 260 

I see them muster m a gleaming row, 

With ever-youthful brows that nobler 
show, 

We find m our dull road their shining 
track , 

In every nobler mood 
We feel the orient of then spirit glow, 265 
Part of our life’s unalterable good, 

Of all our samtlier aspiration, 

They come transfigured back, 
Secuie from change m their high-hearted 
ways, 

Beautiful evermore, and with the rajs 270 
Of morn on their white Shields of Expec- 
tation! 

IX 

But is there hope to save 
Even this ethereal essence from the 
grave* 9 

What e\ er ’scaped Oblivion’s subtle 
wrong 

Save a few clarion names, or golden threads 
of song? 275 

Before my musing eye 


4 Numbers 13 23 
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The mighty ones of old sweep by, 
Disvoiced now and insubstantial things, 
As noisy once as we, poor ghosts of 
kings, 

Shadows of empire wholly gone to 
dust, 280 

And many races, nameless long ago, 

To daikness driven by that imperious 
gust 

Of e\er-rushmg Time that here doth 
blow 

0 visionary world, condition strange, 
Where naught abiding is but only 
Change, 285 

Where the deep-bolted stars themselves still 
shift and range 1 

Shall we to moie continuance make pre- 
tence 9 

Renown builds tombs, a life-estate is Wit, 
And, bit by bit, 

The cunning years steal all from ns but 
woe , 290 

Leaves are we, whose decays no harvest 
sow 

But, when we vanish hence, 

Shall they lie foieeless m the dark be- 
low, 

Save to make green their little length of 
sods, 

Or deepen pansies for a year or two, 295 
Who now to us are shimng-sweet as 
gods? 

Was dying all they had the skill to do^ 
That were not fruitless hut the Soul 
resents 

Such short-lived service, as if blind 
events 

Ruled without her, or earth could so 
endure , 300 

She claims a more divine investiture 
Of longer tenure than Fame’s airy lents, 
Whate’er she touches doth her nature 
share , 

Hei inspiration haunts the ennobled ail, 
Gives eyes to mountains blind, 305 
Eais to the deaf eaitk, \oices to the \und, 
And her clear trump smgs succor every- 
where 

By lonely bivouacs to the wakeful mind, 
For soul inherits all that soul could dare 


Yea, Manhood hath a widei 
span 310 

And larger privilege of life than man 
The single deed, the private sacrifice, 

So ladiant now through proudly-hidden 
tears, 

Is covered up erelong from mortal eyes 
With thoughtless drift of the deciduous 
years , 315 

But that high privilege that makes all 
men peers, 

That leap of heart whereby a people rise 
Up to a noble anger’s height, 
And, flamed on by the Fates, not shnnk, 
but grow more bright, 

That swift validity m noble veins, 320 
Of choosing danger and disdaining 
shame, 

Of being set on flame 
Bj the pure fire that flies all contact 
base, 

But wraps its chosen with angelic might, 

These are imperishable gams, 325 
Sure as the sun, medicinal as light, 
These hold great tutuies m their lust\ 
rems 

And certify to earth a new imperial race 
X 

Who now 7 shall sneer? 

Who daie again to say we trace 330 
Our lines to a plebeian lace? 
Roundhead and Cavalier f 
Dumb are those names ere while m battle 
loud, 

Dream-footed as the shadow of a cloud, 
They flit across the ear 335 

That is best blood that hath most iron m’t, 
To edge resolve with, pouring without stmt 
For what makes manhood deal 
Tell us not of Plantagencts, 
Hapsbuigs, and Guelfs, whose thin bloods 
crawl J40 

Down fiom some \ietor in a border-brawl T 
How pool then outworn coronets, 
Matched uitli one leaf of that plain civic 
wreath 

Our bra\e for honoi’s blazon shall be- 
queath, 
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Thiough whose deseit a rescued Nation 
sets 345 

Hei heel on ficuson* and the tiumpot heais 
Shout \ictoiy, 1 molmg Rumpe's sullen oars 
With xnm lesentnients and more vam 
regrets 1 

XI 

Not m anger, not m pride, 

Pure fiom passion's mixture rude 350 
Exei to base earth allied, 

But with far-heaid gratitude, 

Still with heart and voice renewed, 

To heroes living and dear maityis dead, 
The sham should close that consecrates our 
brave 355 

Lift the heart and lift the head 1 
Lofty be its mood and graxe, 

Not without a martial ring, 

Not without a prouder tread 

And a peal of exultation 360 

Little light has he to sing 

Through whose heait m such an hour 

Beats no march of conscious power, 

Sweeps no tumult of elation 1 

'Tis no Man we celebrate, 365 

By his counties victories great, 

A heio half, and half the whim of Hate, 
But the pith and marrow of a Nation 
Drawing force from all her men, 
Highest, humblest, weakest, all, 370 
For her time of need, and then 
Pulsing it again through them, 

Till the basest can no longer cower, 
Feeling his soul spring up divinely tall, 
Touched but m passing by her mantle- 
hem 375 

Come back, then, noble pride, for 'tis 
her dower f 

How could poet ever tower, 

If Ins passions, hopes, and fears, 

If his triumphs and his tears, 

Ivept not measure with his people? 380 
Boom, cannon, boom to all the winds and 
waves r 

Clash out, glad bells from every rocking 
steeple 1 

Banners, advance with triumph, bend your 
staves T 


And from every mountain-peak 

Let beacon-fhe to answering beacon 
speak, 385 

Katahdm tell Monadnock, Whitefaee 5 
be, 

And so leap on m light from sea to sea, 
Till the glad news be sent 
Acioss a kindling continent, 
Making eaith feel more firm and air 
breathe biaver 390 

“Be proud 1 tor she is saved, and all have 
helped to saxe her ? 

She that lifts up the manhood of the 
pool, 

She of the open soul and open door, 

With loom about her hearth for all 
mankind ! 

The hie is dreadful m her eyes no 
more , 395 

Fiom hei bold fiont the helm she doth 
unbind, 

Sends all her handmaid armies back to 
spin, 

And bids her navies, that so lately 
hurled 

Their craslnng battle, hold their thun- 
ders m, 

Swimming like birds of calm along the 
unharmful shore 400 

No challenge sends she to the elder 
world, 

That looked askance and hated , a light 
scorn 

Plays o'er her mouth, as round her 
mighty knees 

She calls her children back, and waits 
the morn 

Of nobler day, enthroned between her sub- 
ject seas" 405 

xn 

Bow down, dear Land, for thou hast found 
release f 

Thy God, m these distempered days, 

Hath taught thee the sure wisdom of Hls 
ways, 

s Mountain peaks of Maine (Katahdm), 
New Hampshire (Monadnock), and New 
Y ork (Whitefaee ) 
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And through thine enemies hath wrought 
thy peace f 

Bow down m prater and praise ] 410 

No poorest m thy borders but may now 
Lift to the juster skies a man’s enfran- 
chised brow 

0 Beautiful 1 my Countiy 1 ours once more 1 
Smoothing thy gold of wai -dishevelled han 
O’er such sweet brows as never other 

wore, 415 

And letting thy set lips, 

Breed from wrath’s pale eclipse, 

The rosy edges of their smile lay bare, 
What words divine of lover or of poet 
Could tell our love and make thee 

know it, 420 

Among the Nations bright beyond com- 
pare^ 

What were our lives without thee 1 ? 
What all our lives to save thee^ 

We reck not what we gave thee, 

We will not dare to doubt thee, 425 
But ask whatever else, and we will dare 1 


POETRY AND NATIONALITY 1 
[1920 (1868)] 

ONE of the dreams of our earher hor- 
oscope-mongers was, that a poet should 
come out of the West, fashioned on a scale 
somewhat proportioned to our geographical 
pretensions Our rivers, forests, mountains, 
cataracts, prairies, and inland seas were to 
find m him their antitype and voice 
Shaggy he was to be, brown-fisted, careless 
of proprieties, unhampered by tradition, 
his Pegasus of the half -horse, half -alligator 
breed By him at last the epos of the New 
World was to he fitly sung, the great tragi- 
comedy of democracy put upon the stage 
for all time It was a cheap vision, for it 
cost no thought, and, like all judicious 
prophecy, it muffled itself from criticism 
m the loose drapery of its terms Till the 
advent of this splendid apparition, who 
should dare affirm positively that he would 
never come^ that, indeed, he was impossi- 
ble 1 ? And yet Ins impossibility was de- 
monstrable, nevertheless 


Supposing a gieat poet to be born m 
the West, though he would naturally levy 
upon what had always been familiar to his 
eyes for his images and illustrations, he 
would almost as ceitamly look for his ideal 
somcvheie outside of the life that lay 
immediately about him Life- m its large 
sense, and not as it is temporarily modified 
by manneis oi politics, *is» the only subject 
of the poet, and though its ’elements lie 
always close at hand, yet m its unity it 
seems always infinitely distant, and the 
diffcience of angle at which it is seen m 
India and m Minnesota is almost inap- 
preciable Moreovei, a rooted discontent 
seems always to underlie all great poetrj, 
if it be not even the motive of it The 
Iliad and the Odyssey paint manners that 
aie only here and there incidentally tiue 
to the actual, but which m their largei 
truth had either never existed or had long 
since passed away Had Dante’s scope been 
narrowed to contemporary Italy, the “Di- 
vma Commedia” would have been a pic- 
turebook merely But his theme was Man, 
and the vision that inspired him was of an 
Italy that never was noi could be, his 
political theories as abstract as those of 
Plato or Spinoza Shakespeare shows us 
less of the England that then was than an} 
other consideiable poet of Ins time The 
struggle of Goethe’s whole life was to 
emancipate himself from Germany, and 
fill his lungs for once with a more universal 
air 

Yet there is always a favor of the cli- 
mate m these rare fruits, some gift of the 
sun peculiar to the region that ripened 
them If we are ever to have a national 
poet, let us hope that his nationality will 
be of this subtile essence, something that 
shall make him unspeakably neaier to us, 
while it does not provincialize him for 

1 This selection is a portion of a re- 
view of a book of poems by John James 
Piatt, published m the North Amencan 
Review , October, 1868 It is included m 
The Function of the Poet and Other Es~ 
says (Boston and New York, 1920), ed- 
ited by Albert Mordeil, who made the 
abridgment and suppked the present title 
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the lest of mankind The popular recipe 
foi compounding him would give us, per- 
haps, the most sublimely furmshed bore 
m human annals The n^vel aspects of life 
under oui no\el conditions may give some 
fieshness of color to oui liteiatuie, but 
democracy itself, which many seem to re- 
gard as the neceSsaiy Lucma 2 of some new 
poetic buth, is altogether too abstract an 
influence tVseice foi any such purpose If 
any Amencan author may be looked on as 
m some sort the result of our social and 
political ideal, it is Emerson, who, m his 
emancipation from the tiaditional, m the 
n responsible freedom of his speculation, 
and his faith m the absolute value of his 
own individuality, is certainly, to some ex- 
tent, typical, but if ever author was in- 
spired by the past, it is he, and he is as 
far as possible from the shaggy hero of 
piophecy Of the sham-shaggy, -who have 
tried the trick of Jacob 3 upon us, we have 
had quite enough, and may safely doubt 
whether this satyr of masquerade is to be 
our representative singer Were it so, it 
would not be greatly to the credit of de- 
mocracy as an element of aesthetics But 
we may safely hope foi better things 
The themes of poetry have been pretty 
much the same from the first, and if a 
man should ever be bom among us with a 
great imagination, and the gift of the right 
word, — for it is these, and not sublime 
spaces, that make a poet, — he will be orig- 
inal rather m spite of democracy than xn 
consequence of it, and will owe his inspira- 
tion quite as much to the accumulations of 
the Old World as to the promises of the 
New But for a long while yet the proper 
conditions will be wanting, not, perhaps, 
for the birth of such a man, but for his 
development and culture At present, with 
the largest leading population m the 
world, perhaps no country ever offered less 
encouragement to the higher forms of art 
or the more thorough achievements of 
scholarship Even were it not so, it would 
be idle to expect us to produce any litera- 
ture so peculiarly our own as was the nat- 
ural growth of ages less communicative, 


less open to e\ery breath of foreign influ- 
ence Literatiue tends more and more to 
become a vast commonwealth, with no di- 
viding lines of nationality Any more Cids, 
oi Songs of Roland, oi Nibclungens, or 
Kalevalas aie out of the question, — nay, 
anything at all like them, for the neeessaiy 
insulation of race, of countiy, of religion, 
is impossible, emn were it desirable Jour- 
nalism, translation, criticism, and facility 
of intercourse tend continually moie and 
more to make the thought and turn of 
expiession m cultivated men identical all 
over the woild Whether we like it or not, 
the costume of mind and body is gradually 
becoming of one cut 

EMERSON THE LECTURER 1 
[1868 (1861)] 

IT IS a singular fact that Mr Emeison 
is the most steadily attractive lecturer m 
America Into that somewhat cold-watensh 
region adventurers of the sensational kind 
come down now and then with a splash, to 
become disregarded King Logs 2 before the 
next season But Mr Emerson always 
draws A lecturer now for something like a 
third of a century, one of the pioneers of 
the lecturing system, the chaim of his 
voice, his manner, and his matter has never 
lost its powei over his earlier hearers, and 
continually winds new ones m its enchant- 
ing meshes What they do not fully under- 
stand they take on tiust, and listen, saying 


2 Roman goddess of childbirth 

3 Genesis 27 16, 28 Lowell probably is 
referring here to Whitman 

1 This essay appeared m the Atlantic 
Monthly , February, 1861, as a review of 
Emerson’s The Conduct of Life , and was 
revised m 1868 

2 A reference to Aesop’s fable of the 
log, given by Jupiter to the frogs as a 
king when they asked him for a ruler, and 
at fiist accepted as wholly satisfactory, 
but later rejected when its true nature was 
discovered 
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to themselves, as the old poet 3 of Sir Philip 
Sidne> , — 

“A sweet, attractive, kind of giace, 

A full assurance given b\ looks, 
Continual comfoit m \ face, 

The lineaments of gospel books ” 

We call it a singular fact, because we 
Yankees are thought to be fond of the 
spread-eagle style, and nothing can be 
moio remote from that than his We are 
reckoned a practical folk, who would rather 
heai about a new airtight stove than about 
Plato, yet oui favonte teacher’s practical- 
lty is not m the least of the Pool Richard 
variety Tf ho have any Buncombe con- 
stituency , it is that unrealized common- 
wealth of philosophers which Plotinus pro- 
posed to establish , and if he were to make 
an almanac, his directions to farmeis would 
be something like this “October Indian 
Summer , now is the time to get m your 
early Vedas” What, then, is Ins seeiet? Is 
it not that he out- Yankees us alH that his 
lange includes us all? that he is equallv at 
home with the potato-disease and original 
sm, with pegging shoes and the Over- 
SouL that, as w T e try all trades, so has he 
tried all cultures? and above all, that his 
mysticism gnes us a counterpoise to our 
super -practicality # 

There is no man living to whom, as a 
writer, so many of us feel and thankfully 
acknowledge so great an indebtedness for 
ennobling impulses, — none whom so many 
cannot abide What does he mean^ ask 
those last Where is Ins s'vstem^ What is 
the use of it all? What the deuce have we 
to do with Brahma? I do not propose to 
write an essav on Emeison at this time I 
will only say that one may find grandeur 
and consolation m a starlit night without 
caring to ask what it means, save grandeur 
and consolation, one may like Montaigne, 
as some ten generations before ns have 
done, without thinking him so systematic 
as some more eminently tedious (or shall 
we say tediously eminent?) authors, one 
may think roses as good m their way as 
eabhages, though the latter would make a 
better show m the witness-box, if cross- 


examined as to then usefulness, and as foi 
Brahma, why, he can take care of himself, 
and won’t bite us at am late 

The bother with Mr Emerson is, that, 
though he writes m piose, he is essential! \ 
a poet If you undeitake to paraphrase 
what he says, and to reduce it to words of 
one syllabic foi infant minds, vou will 
make as sad work of it as the good monk 
with his analysis of Homer m the Epistolne 
Obscurorum Virorum 4 We look upon him 
as one of the few men of genius whom oux 
age has produced, and there needs no better 
proof of it than his masculine faculty of 
fecundating other minds Search for his 
eloquence m Ins books and you will per- 
chance miss it, but meanwhile you will find 
that it has kindled all youi thoughts For 
choice and pith of language he belongs to a 
better age than ours, and might rub shoul- 
dcis with Fullei and Browne, — though he 
does use that abominable woid reliable 
His eye for a fine, telling phrase that will 
cany true is like that of a backwoodsman 
foi a nfie, and he will dredge you up a 
choice woid from the mud of Cotton 
Mather himself A diction at once so rich 
and so homely as his I know not where to 
match m these days of writing by the page, 
it is like homespun cloth-of-gold The many 
cannot miss his meaning, and only the 
few can find it It is the open secret of all 
true gemus It is wholesome to angle m 
those profound pools, though one be re- 
warded with nothing more than the leap 
of a fish that flashes his freckled side in 
the sun and as suddenly absconds m the 
dark and dreamy waters again There is 
keen excitement, though there he no pon- 
derable acquisition If we carry nothing 
homo m oiu baskets, there is ample gam in 
dilated lungs and stimulated blood What 
does he mean, quotha $ He means inspiring 


3 Matthew Roydon His “Elegie” on 
Sidney, published m The Phoenix Nest, 
a poetical miscellany, m 1593, is quoted 
by Lowell again at the end of this essay 

4 “Letters of Obscure Men,” a sixteenth 
century book of uncertain authorship 
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hints, a drvmmg-iod to vour deepei nature 
No doubt, Emeison, like all ongmal men, 
has his peculiai audience, and yet I know 
none that can hold a promiscuous ciowd 
in pleased attention so long as he As m all 
original men, theic is something foi everv 
palate “Would you know/’ says Goethe, 
“the ripest chenies 9 Ask the bo\s and the 
blackbirds ” 

The announcement that such a pleasure 
as a new course of lectures b} him is 
coming, to peoiole as old as I am, is some- 
thing like those foicbodmgs of spring that 
prepare ns eveiy yeai for a familiar nov- 
elty, none the less novel, when it ai rives, 
because it is familiar We know peifectly 
well what we are to expect from Mr 
Emerson, and v et what he says alwavs pen- 
etiates and stirs us, as is apt to be the 
case with genius, m a veiv unlooked-foi 
fashion Perhaps genius is one of the few 
things which we gladly allow to repeat 
itself,- — one of the few that multiply rather 
than weaken the force of then impression 
by iteration 1 ? Perhaps some of us hear 
more than the meie woids, are moved by 
something deeper than the thoughts'? If 
it be so, we aie quite right, for it is thirty 
years and more of “plain In mg and high 
thinking” 5 that speak to us m this Mto- 
aethei unique Iay-pieacher We have shared 
m the beneficence of this varied culture, 
Hus fearless impartiality m criticism and 
speculation, this masculine sincerity, this 
sweetness of nature which lather stimu- 
lates than cloys, for a generation long If 
ever there was a standing testimonial to 
the cumulative power and value of Char- 
acter (and we need it sadly in these days), 
we liave rt m this gracious and dignified 
piesenee What an antiseptic is a puie life 1 
At sixtj-five (or two yeais beyond his 
grand climacteric, as lie would prefer to 
call it) he has that pnvilego of soul which 
abolishes the calendar, and presents him 
to us always the unwasted contemporary of 
his own prime I do not know if he seem 
old to his younger hearers, but we who 
have known him so long wonder at the 
tenacity with which he maintains himself 


even m the outposts of youth I suppose it 
is not the Emerson of 1868 to whom we 
listen Foi us the whole life of the man 
is distilled m the clear diop of every sen- 
tence, and behind each word we divine the 
force of a noble cliaractei, the weight of 
a large capital of thinking and being We 
do not go to hear what Emerson says so 
much as to hear Emerson Not that we 
peicoive any falling-off m anything that 
cvei was essential to the chaim of Mr 
Emerson’s peculiai stjle of thought or 
pin ase The fiist lecture, to be sure, was 
moie disjointed even than common It was 
as if, after vainly tivxng to get his paia- 
giaphs into sequence and order, he had at 
last tiled the despeiato expedient of shuf- 
fling them It was chaos come again, but 
it v T as a chaos full of shooting -stars, a 
jumble of eioahve foices The second lec- 
tuio, on “Criticism and Poetrv,” was quite 
up to the level of old times, full of that 
power of strangely subtle association whose 
indiiect approaches staitle the mind into 
almost painful attention, of those flashes 
of mutual uudei standing between speaker 
and hearer that aie gone eie one can say 
it lightens The vice of Emerson’s criticism 
seems to be, that while no man is so sen- 
sitive to what is poetical, few men are less 
sensible than he of what makes a poem He 
values the solid meaning of thought above 
the subtler meaning of f style He would 
prefer Donne, I suspect, to Spenser, and 
sometimes mistakes the queer for the orig- 
inal 

To be j oung is surely the best, if the 
most precarious, gift of life, yet theie are 
some of us who would haidly consent to be 
young again, if it were at the cost of our 
recollection of Mr Emersoifs first lectures 
during the consulate of Yan Buren We 
used to walk m from the country to the 
Masonic Temple (I think it was), through 
the crisp winter night, and listen to that 
thiillmg voice of his, so charged with 
subtle meaning and subtle music, as ship- 


6 From Wordswoi th’s sonnet, “Written 
m London, September, 1802 ” 
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wrecked men on a raft to the hail of a 
ship that came with unhoped-for food and 
rescue Cymes might say what they liked 
Did oui own imaginations transfiguie dry 
remainder-biscuit into ambrosial At any 
rate, he brought us life, which, on the 
whole, is no bad thing Was it all transcen- 
dentalism? magic-lantem pictures on mist‘d 
As you will Those, then, were just what 
we wanted But it was not so The delight 
and the benefit were that he put us in 
communication with a larger style of 
thought, sharpened oui wits with a more 
puhgent phrase, gave us ravishing glimpses 
of an ideal under the dry husk of our New 
England, made us conscious of the su- 
preme and everlasting originality of what- 
ever bit of soul might be m any of us, 
fieed us, m short, from the stocks of prose 
m which we had sat so long that we had 
grown well-nigh contented m our cramps 
And who that saw the audience will ever 
forget it, where every one still capable of 
fire, or longing to renew m himself the 
half-forgotten sense of it, was gathered? 
Those faces, young and old, agleam with 
pale intellectual light, eager with pleased 
attention, flash upon me once more from 
the deep lecesses of the years with an 
exquisite pathos Ah, beautiful young eyes, 
brimming with love and hope, wholly van- 
ished now in that other world we call the 
Past, or peering doubtfully through the 
pensive gloaming of memoi}, your light 
impoverishes these cheaper days* I hear 
again that rustle of sensation, as they 
turned to exchange glances over some 
pithier thought, some keener flash of that 
humoi which always played about the ho- 
rizon of his mind like heat-lightning, and 
it seems now like the sad whisper of the 
autnmn leaves that are whirling around 
me But would my picture be complete if 
I forgot that ample and vegete countenance 

of Mr R of W , — how, from its 

regular post at the cornei of the fiont 
bench, it turned m ruddy triumph to the 
profaner audience as if he were the inex- 
plicably appointed fugleman of apprecia- 
tion? I was reminded of him by those 


hearty eheiubs in Titian’s Assumption that 
look at you as who should say, “Did you 
ever see a Madonna like that ? Did you 
e\ei behold one hundred and fifty pounds 
of womanhood mount heavenwaid before 
like a rocket 

To some of us that long-past experience 
remains as the most marvellous and fruit- 
ful we have ever had Emerson awakened 
us, saved us from the body of this death 
It is the sound of the trumpet that the 
young soul longs foi, caieless what breath 
may fill it Sidney heard it in the ballad 
of “Chevy Chase,” 6 and we m Emerson 
Nor did it blow retreat, but called to us 
with assurance of victory Did they say 
he was disconnected 1 ? So weie the stars, 
that seemed laiger to oiu eyes, still keen 
with that excitement, as we walked home- 
ward with prouder stride over the cieakmg 
snow And were they not knit together by 
a higher logic than oui mere sense could 
master ® Were we enthusiasts'? I hope and 
believe we were, and am thankful to the 
man who made us worth something for 
once m oui lives If asked what was left 1 ? 
what we carried home *? we should not 
have been careful for an answer It would 
have been enough if we had said that some- 
thing beautiful had passed that way Or 
we might have asked m leturn what 
one brought away fiom a symphony of 
Beethoven 1 ? Enough that he had set that 
ferment of wholesome discontent at work 
m us There is one, at least, of those old 
hearers, so many of whom are now m the 
fruition of that intellectual beauty of 
which Emerson gave them both the desire 
and the foretaste, who will always love to 
repeat — 

“Che in la mente m’ e fitta, ed or m’ 
accuora 

La cara o buona immagme paterna 


6 Sidney wrote of this ballad, m his 
Defence of Poesie (1598) “I never heard 
the old song of Percy and Douglas that I 
found not my heart moved more than by 
a trumpet ” 
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Di voi, quando nel mondo ad ora ad oia 
M’ msegnavaste come V uom s’ eterna ” 7 

I am unconsciously thinking, as I write, 
of the tlnid lecture of the present course, 
m which Mi Emcison gave some delightful 
lemmiscences of the intellectual influences 
m whose movement he had shared It was 
like hearing Goethe lead some passages of 
the Wahiheit aus semem Leben 8 Not that 
there was not a little Dichtung , too, here 
and there, as the lecturer built up so lofty 
a pedestal under certain figures as to lift 
them into a prominence of obscurity, and 
seem to masthead them there Everybody 
was asking his neighboi who this or that 
recondite great man was, m the faint hope 
that somebody might once have heard of 
him There are those who call Mr Emeison 
cold Let them revise their judgment in 
presence of this loyalty of his that can 
keep warm for half a century, that never 
forgets a friendship, or fails to pay even a 
fancied obligation to the uttermost farth- 
ing This substantiation of shadows was 
but incidental, and pleasantly chaiaetenstic 
of the man to those who know and love 
him The greater part of the lectuie was 
devoted to reminiscences of things substan- 
tial in themselves He spoke of Everett, 
fresh from Greece and Germany, of Chan- 
ning , of the translations of Margaret 
Fuller, Ripley, and Dwight, of the Dial 
and Brook Farm To what he said of the 
latter an undeitone of good-humored irony 
gave special zest But what every one of 
his hearers felt was that the protagonist 
m the drama was left out The leeturei was 
no iEneas to babble the quorum magna 
pars fui , 9 and, as one of his listeners, I 
cannot help wishing to say how each of 
them was commenting the story as it went 
along, and filling up the necessary gaps m 
it from his own private store of memories 
His younger heareis could not know how 
much they owed to the benign impersonal- 
ity, the quiet scorn of everything ignoble, 
the never-sated hunger of self-culture, that 
were personified m the man before them 
But the older knew how much the coun- 


try’s intellectual emancipation was due to 
the stnnulus of his teaching and example, 
how constantly he had kept burning the 
beacon of an ideal life above our lower 
legion of turmoil To lum moie than to all 
other causes togelhci did the young martyrs 
of oui crvil wax owe the sustaining strength 
of thoughtful heioism that is so touching 
m every record of then lives Those who 
are giateful to Mi Emerson, as many of 
us are, for what they feel to be most valu- 
able m then culture, or peihaps I should 
say their impulse, are grateful not so much 
for any direct teachings of his as for that 
inspiring lift which only genius can give, 
and without which all doctrine is chaff 

This was something like the caret which 
some of us older boys wished to fill up 
on the margin of the master’s lecture Few 
men have been so much to so many, and 
through so large a lange of aptitudes and 
tempei aments, and this simply because all 
of us value manhood beyond any or all 
other qualities of character We mav sus- 
pect m him, here and there, a certain thin- 
ness and vagueness of quality, but let the 
waters go over him as they list, this mas- 
culine fibre of his will keep its lively color 
and its toughness of texture I have heard 
some great speakers and some accomplished 
orators, but never any that so moved and 
persuaded men as he There is a kind of 
undertow m that rich bantone of his that 
sweeps our minds from their foothold into 
deeper waters with a drift we cannot and 
would not resist And how artfully (for 

7 Dante’s Inferno , XV, 82-85 

“For m my mind is fixed, and touches now 
My heart, the dear and good paternal 
image 

Of you, when m the world from hour to 
hour 

You taught me how a man becomes 
eternaf” 

— Longfellow’s translation 

8 Lowell refers to Goethe’s famous au- 
tobiographical work, Aus Memem Leben , 
Dichtung und Wahrhett — Out of My Life , 
Poetry and Truth — -which was published 
m foux parts, 1811-33 

9 Veigil’s Aeneid, II, 6 “Of which things 
I was a great part.” 
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Emoison is a long-studied artist m these 
things) does tlie delibeiate utterance, that 
seems waiting for the fit woid, appeal to 
admit us partners m the labor of thought 
and make us feel as if the glance of humoi 
were a sudden suggestion, as it the peifeet 
phrase lying written there on the desk 
were as unexpected to him as to us 1 In 
that closely filed speech of his at the 
Burns centenary dinner, 10 eveiy word 
seemed to have just dropped down to lnm 
fiom the clouds He looked far away over 
the heads of his heareis, with a vague land 
of expectation, as into some pnvate heaven 
of invention, and the winged period came at 
last obedient to his spell “My dainty 
Ariel!” 11 he seemed murmuring to lnmself 
as he cast down his eyes as if m depict a- 
tion of the frenzy of appio\al and caught 
another sentence fiom the Sibylline leaves 
that lay befoie lnm, ambushed behind a 
dish of fiuit and seen only by nearest 
neighbois Eveiy sentence bi ought down 
the house, as I never saw one bi ought down 
before, — and it is not so easy to hit Scots- 
men with a sentnnent that has no hint of 
native brogue m it I w T atched, foi it was 
an interesting study, how the quick sym- 
pathy ran flashing from face to face down 
the long tables, like an electric spark thrill- 
ing as it went, and then exploded m a 
thunder of plaudits I matched till tables 
and faces vanished, for I, too, found my- 
self caught up m the common enthusiasm, 
and my excited fancy set me under the 
bema listemng to him who fulmmed over 
Greece I can never help applying to him 
what Ben Jonson said of Bacon “There 
happened m my time one noble speaker, 
who was full of giavity m his speaking 
His language was nobly censorious No 
man ever spake more neatly, more pressly, 
more weightily, or suffered less emptiness, 
less idleness, m what he uttered No mem- 
ber of Ins speech but consisted of his own 
graces His hearers could not cough, or 
look aside from lnm, without loss He 
commanded where he spoke” Those who 
heard him while their natures were yet 
plastic, and their mental nerves trembled 


under the slightest breath of divine air, 
will ne\er cease to feel and say — - 

“Was never eye did see that face, 

Was nevei ear did hear that tongue, 
Was nevei mind did mind 3ns gi ace, 

That e\er thought the travail long, 

But eyes, and eais, and every thought, 
Were with his sweet perfections caught ” 


CAMBRIDGE THIRTY YEARS AGO 1 
[1864 (1853)] 

THE SEAT of the oldest college m 
Amenca, it had, of course, some of that 
cloistered quiet which charactenzes all uni- 
versity towns Even now delieately-thought- 
ful A H C 2 tells me that he finds m its 
intellectual atmosphere a repose winch re- 
calls that of grand old Oxford But under- 
lying this, it had an ldiosynciasy of its own 
Boston was not yet a city, and Cambridge 
was still a country village, with its own 
habits and traditions, not yet feeling too 
stiongly the force of suburban gravitation 
Approaching it from the west by what was 
then called the New Road (it is called so 
no longer, for vve change our names when- 
ever we can, to the great detriment of all 
historical association), you would pause on 
the brow of Symonds’ Hill to enjoy a view 
smgularly soothing and placid In front of 
you lay the town, tufted with elms, lindens, 
and horse-chestnuts, which had seen Massa- 


10 At Boston, January 25, 1859 Holmes 
wrote a poem for this celebration, at which 
Emerson was the chief speaker 

11 Shakespeare’s The Tempest, Y, 1 95 

1 This selection is an abridgement bv 
the present editors of Lowell’s essay pub- 
lished m 1853, descuptive of the Cambridge 
of his boyhood 

2 Arthur Hugh Clough, English poet and 
Oxford giaduate, whom Lowell met m 
England and who crossed the Atlantic with 
Lowell and Thackeray Clough lived m 
Cambridge, Mass , for some months m 
1852. 
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diusetts a colony, and were foitunately 
unable to emigiate with the Tories by 
whom, or by whose fathers, the} were 
planted Ovei it lose the noisv belfry oi the 
College, the squaie, biown tower of the 
church, and the slim, yellow spire of the 
palish meeting-house, by no means un- 
graceful, and then an lirvanable charac- 
tenstic of New England leligious aichitec- 
tuie On >our light, the Chailes slipped 
smoothly through gTeen and puiple salt- 
meadows, daikened, heie and there, with 
the blossoming blaek-giass as with a 
stianded cloud-shadow Ovei these marshes, 
lev el as water, but without its glaie, and 
with softex and more sootlnng gradations 
of perspective, the eye was earned to a 
horizon of softly-rounded hills To your 
left hand, upon the Old Hoad, you saw 
some halt-dozen dignified old houses of 
the colonial time, ail comfortably floating 
soutliwaid If it weie eail} June, the lows 
of horse-chestnuts along the fionts of these 
houses showed, thiough eveiy crevice of 
then dark heap of foliage, and on the end 
of every drooping limb, a cone of peaily 
flowers, while the hill behind was white or 
losy with the ciowdmg blooms of various 
fruit-trees There is no sound, unless a 
horseman clatters o\ei the loose planks of 
the bridge, while his antipodal shadow 
glides silently o\er the murored bridge 
below 

Such was the charmingly mral picture 
which he who, thirty years ago, went east- 
ward ovei Symonds* Hill had given him 
for nothing, to hang m the Gallery of 
Memory But we are a at} now, and Com- 
mon Councils have }et no notion of the 
truth (learned long ago by many a Euro- 
pean hamlet) that pictuiesqueness adds to 
the actual money value of a tow T n To save 
a few dollars m gravel, they have cut a 
kmd of dry ditch through the hill, where 
} 0 u suffocate with dust m summer, or 
flounder through waistdeep snow-drifts in 
winter, with no prosjiect but the crumbling 
earth-walls on either side The landscape 
was carried away cart-load by cart-load, 
and, dumped down on the roads, forms a 


part of that unfathomable pudding, which 
has, I feai, dnven many a teamster and 
pedestnan to the use of phrases not com- 
monly found m English dictionanes 
We called it “the Village” then (I speak 
of Old Cambudge), and it was essentially 
an English village, quiet, unspceulative, 
without enteipuse, sufficing to itself, and 
onl\ showing such diftciences from the 
ongmal type as the public school and the 
system of town government might super- 
induce A few houses, chiefly old, stood 
around the bare Common, with ample 
elbow-i oom, and old women, capped and 
spectacled, still peered thiough the same 
windows from which they had watched 
Loid Peiey’s 3 artilleiy nimble by to Lex- 
ington, 01 caught a glimpse of the hand- 
some Virginia General 4 who had come to 
wield oui homespun Saxon chivaliv Peo- 
ple were still Imng who legretted the Lite 
unhappy separation from the mother is- 
land, who had seen no gentry since the Vas- 
salls r> went, and who thought that Boston 
had ill kept the day of her patron saint, 
Boiolph, on the 17th of June, 1775 The 
hooks weie to be seen from which had 
swung the hammocks of Burgoyne’s captive 
icdcoats If mcmoiy does not deceive me, 
women still washed clothes m the town 
spring, clear as that of Bandusia 6 One 
coach sufficed for all the travel to the 
metropolis Commencement had not ceased 
to be the great holiday of the Puiitan 
Commonwealth, and a fitting one it was, — 
the festival of Santa Scholastica, 7 whose 
hiumphai path one may conceive shewn 
with leaves of spelling -book instead of bav 
The students (scholars they weie called 


3 Biitish commander m the H evolution- 
ary War 

4 Washington 

5 Prominent colonial family, loyal to 
England, members of which left America 
after the Revolution 

6 Fountain near Venusia, the birthplace 
of the Roman poet, Honuc, celebrated m 
his poems 

7 “Saint Scholaiship ” 
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then) wore their sober umfoim, not osten- 
tatiously distinctive 01 capable of lousing 
democratic envy, and the old lines of caste 
were blurred lather than rubbed out, as 
servitor was softened into beneficial y The 
Spanish king was suie that the gesticulat- 
ing student was either mad or leading Don 
Quixote, and if, m those days, you met a 
youth swinging Ins arms and talking to 
himself, you might conclude that he was 
either a lunatic or one who was to appear 
m a “part” at the next Commencement A 
favorite place for the reheaisal of these 
orations was the retired amphitheatre of 
the Gravel-pit, perched uniegarded on 
whose dizzy edge, I have heard many a 
burst of plusquam Ciceronian 8 eloquence, 
and (often repeated) the regular sahito 
vosy prcestantis&imoe 9 &c , which every year 
(with a glance at the galleiy) causes a 
fluttei among the fans innocent of Latin, 
and delights to applauses of conscious su- 
periority the youth almost as innocent as 
they It is curious, by the way, to note how 
plainly one can feel the pulse of self m 
the plaudits of an audience At a political 
meeting, if the enthusiasm of the lieges 
hang fire, it may be exploded at once by 
an allusion to their intelligence or patri- 
otism, and at a literary festival, the first 
Latin quotation draws the fiist applause, 
the clapping of hands being intended as a 
tribute to our own familiarity with that 
sonorous tongue, and not at all as an ap- 
proval of the particular sentiment con- 
veyed m it For if the orator should say, 
“Well has Tacitus remarked, Amencam 
omnes quddam vi naturae furca digmssi- 
mi ” 10 it would be all the same But the 
Giavel-pit was patient, if irresponsive, noi 
did the declaimer always fail to bring down 
the house, bits of loosened earth falling now 
and then from the precipitous walls, their 
cohesion peihajJS overcome by the vibra- 
tions of the voice, and happily satmzmg 
the effect of most popular discourses, which 
prevail rather with the earthy than the 
spiritual part of the heaier Was it possi- 
ble for us in those days to conceive of a 
greater potentate than the President of the 


Umversity, m his square doctor’s cap, that 
still filially recalled Oxford and Cam- 
bridge? If there was a doubt, it was sug- 
gested only by the Governor, and even by 
him on artillery-election days alone, su- 
perbly martial with epaulets and buckskin 
breeches, and bestudmg the war-horse, pro- 
moted to that solemn duty for his tame- 
ness and steady habits 

Thirty ycais ago, the town had indeed 
a character Bailways and omnibuses had 
not rolled flat all little social prominences 
and peculiarities, making eveiy man as 
much a citizen everywhere as at home No 
Charlestown boy could come to our an- 
nual festival without fighting to avenge 
a certain traditional p oicine imputation 
against the inhabitants of that histone 
locality, and to which our youth gave vent 
m fanciful imitations of the dialect of the 
sty, or derisive shouts of “Charlestown 
hogs 1 ” The pennj nevvspapei had not yet 
silenced the tripod of the barber, oiacle of 
news Eveiybod} knew everybody, and all 
about everybody, and village wit, whose 
high ’change was around the little market- 
house m the town squaie, had labelled 
every more marked individuality with nick- 
names that clung like buis Things were 
established then, and men did not run 
through all the figures on the dial of so- 
ciety so swiftly as now, when huiry and 
competition seem to have quite unhung the 
modulating pendulum of steady thuft and 
competent training Some slow-minded per- 
sons even followed then father’s trade, — 
a humiliating spectacle, rarei every day 
We had our established loafers, topers, 
proverb -mongeis, barber, paison, nay, 
postmaster, whose tenure was for life The 
great political engine did not then come 
down at regular quadrennial intervals, like 
a nail-cuttmg machine, to make all official 
lives of a standaid length, and to gen- 
erate lazy and mtiigiung expectancy Life 
flowed m recognized channels, nai rower 

8 ‘More than Ciceionian” 

9 “I salute you, most excellent ones ” 

10 “All Amci nans aie b} nature most 
worthy to be hanged ” 
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perhaps, but with all the more individual- 
ity and force 

There was but ohe white-and-yellow- 
washer, whose own cottage, fresh-gleaming 
eveiv June tlnough giapovme and crccpei, 
was his onlj sign and advertisement He 
was said tp possess a secret, which died 
with him like that of Luca della Robbia, 11 
and certainly conceived all colors but vhitc 
and yellow to sa\or of savage^, civilizing 
the stems of his trees annually with liquid 
lime, and meditating how to extend that 
candent baptism even to the leaves His 
pie-plants (the best m town), compulsory 
monastics, blanched undei barrels, each m 
Ins little hermitage, a vegetable Gertosa 12 
His fowls, Ins ducks, his geese, could not 
show so much as a gray feathei among 
them, and he would have given a year’s 
earnings for a white peacock The flowers 
which decked his little dooi-yard were 
whitest China-asters and goldenest sun- 
flowers, which last, backsliding from their 
traditional Paisee faith, used to puzzle us 
urchins not a little by staling brazenly 
every way except towards the sun Celeij, 
too, he raised, whose virtue is its paleness, 
and the silvery onion, and turnip, which, 
though outwardly conforming to the green 
heresies of summer, nourish a purer faith 
subtenaneously, like early Christians m 
the catacombs In an obscure corner grew 
the sanguine beet, tolerated only for its 
usefulness m allaying the asperities of 
Saturday’s salt-fish He loved winter better 
than summer, because Nature then played 
the whitewashes and challenged with her 
snows the scarce inferior purity of his 
overalls and neck-cloth I fancy that he 
never rightly liked Commencement, for 
bunging so many black coats together He 
founded no school Others might essay his 
art, and were allowed to try their prentice 
hands on fences and the like coarse sub- 
jects, but the ceiling of every housewife 
waited on the leisure of Newman {'ichneu- 
mon the students called him for his dimm- 
utiveness), nor would consent to other 
brush than his There was also but one 
brewer, — Lewis, who made the village beer, 


both spiuce and ginger, a gia\e and amia- 
ble Ethiopian, making a discount always 
to the bo>s, and wisely, for they were his 
(hiefest pations He wheeled his whole 
stock m a white-ioofcd handcait, on whose 
front a sign-board presented at either end 
an msuirectionaiy bottle, yet insurgent 
aftei no mad Gallic fashion, but soberly and 
Saxonly discharging itself into the restrain- 
ing formulary of a tumblei, symbolic of 
orderly prescription The artist had strug- 
gled manfully with the difficulties of his 
subject, but had not succeeded so well that 
we did not often debate m which of the 
twin bottles Spruce was typified, and m 
which Ginger We always believed that 
Lewis mentally distinguished between them, 
but by some peculiarity occult to exoteric 
eyes This ambulatory chapel of the Bac- 
chus that grves the colic, but not inebriates, 
only appeared at the Commencement holi- 
days, and the lad who bought of Lewis laid 
out his money well, getting respect as well 
as beer, three sus to every glass, — “Beer, 
sir? yes, sir spruce or ginger, sir^” I can 
yet recall the innocent pride with which I 
walked away after that somewhat risky 
ceremony, (for a bottle sometimes blew 
up,) dilated not alone with carbonic acid 
gas, but with the more ethereal fixed air of 
that titular flattery Nor was Lewis proud 
When he tried his fortunes in the capital 
on Election da^s, and stood amid a row of 
rival venders in the very flood of custom, 
he never forgot his small fellow-citizens, 
but welcomed them with an assuring smile, 
and served them with the first 

The barber’s shop was a museum, scarce 
second to the larger one of Greenwood m 
the metropolis The boy who was to be 
clipped there was always accompanied to 
the sacufice by tioops of friends, who thus 
inspected the curiosities gratis While the 
watchful eye of R wandered to keep m 
check these lather unscrupulous explorers, 
the unpausing shears would sometimes 

11 A Florentine sculptor (1399-1482), 
who perfected a method of applying col- 
ored enamel to tori a cotta 

12 A Carthusian monastery 
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overstep the boundaries of strict tonsonal 
prescription, and make a notch through 
which the phrenological developments could 
be distinctly seen As Michael Angelo’s de- 
sign was modified bj the shape of Ins block, 
so R , ngid m artistic piopneties, would 
contrive to give an appearance of design 
to this aberration, by making it the key- 
note to his work, and 1 educing the whole 
head to an appearance of piomature bald- 
ness What a charming place it was, — how 
full of wonder and delight 1 The sunny little 
room, fronting southwest upon the Com- 
mon, rang with canaries and Java spai- 
iows, noi were the familiar notes of robin, 
thrush, and bobolink wanting A large 
white cockatoo haiangued vaguely, at in- 
tervals, m what we believed (on R ’s author- 
ity) to be the Hottentot language He had 
an unveracious an, but what inventions of 
former giandeiu he was indulging m, what 
sweet South- African Argos he was remem- 
bering, what tropical heats and giant tiees 
by unconjectured rivers, known only to 
the wallowing hippopotamus, we could only 
guess at The walls were covered with curi- 
ous old Dutch prints, beaks of albatioss 
and penguin, and whales’ teeth fantas- 
tically engraved Theie was Frederick the 
Great, with head drooped plottmgly, and 
keen side-long glance fiom under the three- 
cornered hat Theie hung Bonaparte, too, 
the long-haired, haggard general of Italy, 
his eyes sombre with prefigured destiny , 
and there was his island grave , — the dream 
and the fulfilment Good store of sea-fights 
there was also , above all, Paul Jones m the 
Bonhomme Richard the smoke lolling 
courteously to leeward, that we might see 
him dealing thunderous wieck to the two 


hostile vessels, each twice as large as his 
own, and the reality of the scene corrob- 
orated by streaks of red paint leaping 
from the mouth of every gun Suspended 
over the fiieplace, with the curling-tongs, 
were an Indian bow and anows, and m 
the corners of the room stood New Zealand 
paddles and war-clnbs, quaintly caived 
The model of a ship m glass we variously 
estimated to be worth from a hundred to 
a thousand dollais, R lather favonng the 
highei valuation, though never distinctly 
committing himself Among these wonders, 
the only suspicious one was an Indian 
tomahawk, which had too much the peace- 
ful look of a shmghng-hatchet Did any 
rarity enter the town, it gravitated nat- 
urally to these walls, to the very nail that 
waited to leceive it, and where, the day 
after its accession, it seemed to have hung 
a lifetime We always had a theory that 
R was immensely rich, (how could ho 
possess so much and be otherwise and 
that he pursued his calling from an amiable 
eccentricity He was a conscientious artist, 
and never submitted it to the choice of his 
victim whethei he would be perfumed oi 
not Faithfully was the bottle shaken and 
the odoriferous mixture rubbed m, a fact 
redolent to the whole school-room m the 
afternoon Sometimes the persuasive tonsoi 
would impress one of the attendant volun- 
teeis, and i educe his poll to shoe-brush 
crispness, at cost of the reluctant nmepence 
hoarded for Fresh Pond, and the next half- 
holiday So purely indigenous was our 
population then, that R had a certain 
exotic charm, a kind of game flavor, by be- 
ing a Dutchman 
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TRANSCENDENTALISM 




1803 ~ Ralph Waldo Emerson 00 1882 

1 

Y OUNG- men and women v\ho are stirred by strong ideas must always 
come together m groups for discussion and argument Collegians m then 
sessions,” artists and litterateurs m the “salons” of Paris and other capitals, 
and those literal y clubs which have often been important m the development 
of American writing and publishing are all results of the urge to get together 
and discuss stimulating new ideas Sometimes m such informal meetings are 
born movements and schools m literature, ait, and politics 

So it was with the New England Tianseendentalists of the 1830’s Emerson 
speaks of the “loneliness” of these young idealists, perhaps that was one thing 
that diew them togethei But primarily it was their common enthusiasm for 
the “new views” which had come upon them so suddenly, as it seemed, from 
certain German writers, from Coleridge, moie recently from the thunder and 
lightning of Carlyle, and now from their own neighbor Emerson The oldest 
of this New England group was A Bionson Alcott, who was not yet forty, 
but who seemed a venerable sage to the otheis Ralph Waldo Emerson, their 
leader, was thnty-threc , but most of the gioup were m their twenties 

It was m September of 1836 Emerson’s Nature , his first book and the 
manifesto of his leading ideas, was just out , Carlyle’s Sat tot Resartus was being 
issued by Boston publishers at Emerson’s urging (not until two years later 
was it published m book foim 111 England) , Coleridge had died recently, and 
his Literary Remains were just coming from the press So one day m that month 
Emerson, George Ripley, and Frederick H Hedge happened to meet m Boston, 
and it was suggested that they and some others interested in the exciting new 
ideas should get together some evening and talk about them “Come to my 
house,” said Ripley, and an evening the following week was set This meeting 
proved so satisfactory that it was lepeated the next week, and an even larger 
gioup met at Emei son’s house m Concord later m that same month The club 
thus formed had no official name, no set programs, no officers, but it did have 
something to talk about, and this is what its members wanted to do It lasted 
for several years and came to be called informally “The Transcendental Club ” 
No reporter with an eye for picturesque detail has given us an account 
of any of these meetings One can imagine without difficulty, however, the 
tall, blonde Alcott, with his mild blue eyes and gentle manners, discoursing 
easily and at length, if sometimes not quite comprehensibly, m Emerson’s par- 
lor, the group about him listening respectfully A similar dignity, almost a 
nobility, seemed to rest upon Emerson, the host and the newly found spokesman 
of these young intellectuals “Serene” was the word for him, his disciples 
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always felt his qiuet, illuminated, masterful serenity Then theie was young 
Theodoie Parker, big and stiong in body as m intellect, just beginning a eaieer 
m theology and preaching that was to make him famous The mystical poet 
Jones Very was there, tall, never at ease, with eyes too bright and burning 
Margaret Puller was quite able to hold her own with all these men, and de- 
lighted to do so, ugly, perhaps (if you noticed it) and short and plump, she novel 
troubled to conceal hei frankly passionate nature, or that direct, driving mind 
that sometimes disconcerted Emerson Thoreau sat m a corner, more roughly 
dressed than these Bostonians, his long curved nose shadowing his mouth, saying 
little but not unread} with a caustic remark that could stop the whole con- 
versation for a moment The leonine Orestes Augustus Brownson, “Father” 
Taylor with his flowing heard, and the learned Hedge were often at these 
meetings 

Talk goes on and on — the doctrine of innate ideas, idealism, the highest 
aim, mdifferentism of the churches “These talkers who talk the sun and moon 
away,” Emerson called them Finally apples from the Emerson orchard aie 
passed about on plates, and all ends with the munching of Russets and Roman- 
Stems 


II 

Emerson’s paternal ancestors for six generations back were, with one 
exception, clergymen They were no men of the cloister, however , they fought 
the Indians and the redcoats as well as the Devil, and were the leaders that 
Puritan congregations expected their ministers to be m the eighteenth century 
Emerson’s essential Americanism, as well as his tradition of Puritanism, came 
to him as a natural heritage 

Ralph Waldo, the second son of the Rev William Emerson, a brilliant 
and highly regarded Unitarian clergyman, was born in 1803, his father died 
eight years later, leaving a widow and five young sons unprovided with cash 
Young Waldo learned to do his part m a family which lived frugally but 
cheerfully with those familiar angels — as he said many years later in his lecture 
on “Domestic Life”— Toil and Want, Truth and Mutual Faith Waldo drove 
the family cow to pasture on Boston Common, sometimes played hooky from 
school and went swimmipg m the harbor, read and committed to memoiy much 
poetry and oratory Education was more highly thought of m the Emerson 
family than food and clothes Aunt Mary Moody, that witty and extraordinary 
member of the household (born m 1775, she said she was in arms at the, Concord 
battle), contended that the Emerson bovs “were born to be educated ” 

Waldo owed a great deal to this “aunt of genius,” as he called her She 
was little more than a dwarf m stature, measuring but four feet, three inches 
m height, but she earned herself erectly, and her blue eyes flashed with a bold 
spirit A student and a Wide reader, she was a great letter writer She always 
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had something to say and she said it remarkably well Her veiy talk was 
challenging and inspirational her nephew could compare it only to ‘‘the 
march of the mountain winds, the waving of floveis, 01 the flight oi birds” 
Among the influences that made a wntei of Ralph Waldo Emerson, his Aunt 
Mary must be ranked very high But she probably did e\en more than that, 
hei own combination of unswerving Calvimstic vigor and Yankee shrewdness 
and self -i eliance left its impress on the nephews whom she loved as though 
they were her own children 

Waldo entered Harvard m 1817 at the age of fourteen — not an unusual 
age foi matriculation — and was graduated foui ^eais latei at about the middle 
rank m his class, he was chosen class poet only aflei seven others had declined 
the honoi Theie followed some yeais ot schooLteachmg, study foi the ministry 
(pait of it at the Harvard Divinity School), and tra\cl m the South for the 
sake of his health 

Emerson became mimstei of the Second Chiuch (Umtanan) of Boston 
m 1829 He married that same yeai, but his wife died of tubeiculosis less than 
eighteen months latei Though his pastoral work was successful, Emeison giew 
mcieasmgly dissatisfied with cliuich ntuals and chiuchly thought When he 
lesigned m 1832, he gave as his chief leason Ins lack of sympathy with the 
rite of the Lord’s Supper He was not hostile to it, he said, he was merely 
not interested m it 

But his difficulty was moie extensive than that he felt that the church 
imposed upon his speculation and action bonds which he could not tolerate 
Especially was he concerned with the chinch’s hostility to science His reading 
ioi the previous year had been laigely m scientific literature It was just 
befoie he made his decision to break with the mimstiy that he entered this 
declaration m his journal “The Religion that is afiaid of science dishonours 
God and commits suicide ” 

Partly for reasons of health and partly because he craved contact with 
some of the gieat minds with whose wroik he had long been familial, Emeison 
traveled m Europe m 1832-33 In England he met many great men, including 
Landor, Coleridge, and Wordsworth, but, on the whole and m geneial, he was 
disappointed m all of them In the home of the Carlyles at Craigenputtock, 
however, he made a short visit which w r as memorable chiefly because it was 
the beginning of a life-long friendship 

But he returned to Boston confirmed m his own self-reliance, convinced 
that the woik he was to do must be done independently He began preaching 
here and there, on invitation, fell m with the lecture system which was becom- 
ing important in New England, and did more writing He marned again m 
1835, and moved to Concord, Massachusetts, which was to he his home foi the 
remainder of his life From this time forward, lus energies weie devoted 
to writing and lecturing 
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His lecture tours took Emerson to many parts of the country and taught 
him at hist hand much about the America of which he became, more than we 
sometimes realize, the spokesman and prophet He ciossed and recrossed the 
Mississippi on the ice, to speak m Iowa towns His stage was upset m a snow- 
bank when he was journeying to a lecturing engagement m Maine He escaped 
from a burning hotel at Niagara His letters and journals are full of the details 
of these trips 

When he was seventeen years old and a junior at Harvard, Emerson had 
begun to keep a regular journal, as young men of a literary turn often do today 
But this diary of thoughts (for it contains little of the conventionally bio- 
graphical) was kept up for more than fifty years and is today a fascinating 
record of the day-by-day activity of a great mind Here we find jottings of 
ideas, analogies, figures of speech, flashes of poetry, which were later to be 
worked into essays, lectures, finished poems The reader who is familiar with 
the great essays of Emerson is delighted to discover them m the journals m a 
“state of becoming” — fragmentary, thrown off m the play of an active intel- 
ligence, but often more stimulating by reason of their vexy lack of integration 

The student of the journals is amazed at the breadth of reading evident 
m them If anyone is tempted to think that Emerson belongs to some neat 
pattern or sequence — say Kant, Novalis, Carlyle, Emerson — here is complete 
refutation His constant reading m Greek philosophy, mysticism, and ethics 
was important — Plato, of course, Plotinus, to whom he owed a debt beyond 
computation, Plutarch, his frequent companion The English philosophers and 
historians — Bacon, Locke, Priestley, Gibbon, Hume, and many others — he read 
to good purpose Coleridge and "Wordsworth were major influences upon him 
The Germans he read in translation — Kant, Schellmg, Fichte, Goethe, and the 
rest Two of the chief gods m his literary Pantheon were Shakespeaxe and 
Montaigne But such a short list gives little notion of the scope of Emerson's 
leading and stndy He had a special liking for the seventeenth century English 
poets, and he read Scott's novels with unfailing interest 

III 

Emerson’s own essays are easy to read, — even for the beginner, if he ap- 
proaches them properly They have an oratoncal flair, and a play of fancy 
essentially poetical, which make them a delight to many readers The analogies, 
the succinct quality, the figures of speech, the neat quotability of so many 
sentences help to characterize a style which successive generations of readeis 
have found admirable What makes Emerson hard for some is that they ap- 
proach him with mmds so filled with the thinking of a materialistic civilization 
that they allow no opening for spiritual ideas Emerson himself saw both sides, 
and he is continually emphasizing the two phases of existence it was a “game" 
with him to see both sides In his essay on Montaigne he wrote 
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Every fact is related on one side to sensation, and on the other to morals 
The game of thought is, on the appearance of one of these sides, to find the 
other This head and tail are called, m the language of philosophy, Infinite 
and Finite, Belative and Absolute, Apparent and Beal, and many fine names 
besides Each man is born with a predisposition to one or the other of these 
sides of nature , and it will easily happen that men will be found devoted to 
one 01 the other One class has the perception of difference, and is conversant 
with facts and surfaces, cities and persons, and the bringing of certain things 
to pass — men of talent and action Another class have the perception of identity, 
and are men of faith and philosophy, men of genius 


Emerson belongs to the second class, but can share the point of view of the 
first He sees both sides and also the whole which they make Some philosophical 
cutics have regarded him as a “dualist,” but his dualism has a habit of dis- 
solving into an all-inclusive monism When he claims that his spiritual percep- 
tions (he often calls them intuitions) are “facts” just as much as are the facts 
which are measurable by science, when he views the subjective and objective as 
two facets of the same com and describes life as “sensations and states of mind” 
(as in his essay on “Expcnenee”), he anticipates the Pragmatism of a later 
school, the philosophy which conceives experience, m William James 5 term, as a 
“double-baneled fact 55 If the beginning reader of Emeison will keep m mind 
this two-sidedness that is at the same time a perception of oneness or wholeness, 
and will accept the premise that a spiritual universe envelops, fuses with, and 
unifies the woild of sense and science, he will get along well with his author 

It will be fuithei helpful to watch for the reiterated ideas m Emerson 
His paramount principles are, after all, comparatively few, though they aie 
illuminated by countless suggestions from the streets and farms of America, from 
history, from poetiy and philosophy These few ideas are repeated again and 
again m different terms, m a hundred shapes and guises, in the essays and 
m the poems This repetition is the effort of a sincere teacher to make himself 
understood It may be helpful to list those ideas here They may be groupd 
m various ways, and of course the list may be extended, but we shall place 
four m each of two classes — -those dealing with Self-Beliance, and those dealing 
with Nature 

The foundation of the Self-Beliance group is ( 1 ) the primal y Transcen- 
dental doctune that each and every man and woman possesses a native, innate 
faculty for knowing called by Emerson Intuition This faculty, he tells us, 


is the fountain of action and of thought Here are the lungs of that inspiration 
which giveth man wisdom and which cannot be denied without impiety and 
atheism We lie m the lap of immense intelligence, which makes us receivers 
of its tiuth and organs of its activity When we discern justice, when we discern 
truth, we do nothing of om selves but allow a passage to its beams 
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Because we are the agents of this divine intelligence, (2) we have, each of 
us, a great importance and authority m ourselves, therefore each of us ought 
to he independent 3 and to stand on the knowledge of his own native worth 

A great man is coming to eat at my house I do not wish to please him , I 
wish that he should wish to please me I will stand here for humanity, and 
though I would make it land, I would make it true The fact which is the 
upshot of all history is that there is a great responsible Thinker and Actor 
working wherever a man works 

Being independent, Emerson proceeds, (3) a man should not concede too 
much to customs and systems devised of old time “The world is his who can 
see through its pretension What deafness, what stone-blind custom, what 
overgrown eiror you behold is only theie by sufferance — by your sufferance ” 
This is a doctrine of change, of revolution, or at least evolution , and it is one 
of the ideas which make Emerson essentially a young man's wnter 

Closely connected with all this insistence on the paramount importance 
of the individual consciousness is (4) a prevailing optimism No worldly mis- 
fortune, says Emerson, is sufficient to overcome the fortified mind, 

For well the soul, if stout within, 

Can arm impregnably the skm 

After all, the whole self-reliant philosophy is optimistic “Give me health and 
a day, and I will make the pomp of emperors ridiculous ” 

In the Nature group of ideas, (1) the Over-Soul or God as a transcendent 
power that must also be immanent is essentially a part of the doctrine placed 
first m the other group It is expressed m this sentence from Nature “There 
seems to be a necessity m Spirit to manifest itself m material forms, and day 
and night, river and storm, beast and bird, acid and alkali, preexist m necessary 
Ideas m the mmd of God, and are what they are by virtue of affections m the 
world of spirit A Fact is the end or last issue of spirit ” 

If we accept that doctrine, we aie more easily led to another— (2) the idea 
of the microcosm If the same spirit runs through all natural phenomena, each 
particle reflects all of that spirit “The world globes itself m a drop of dew ” 
Bmeison makes the most of this eaeh-m-all and all-m-each conception, so common 
m the mysticism of the ages “When me they fly, I am the wings/’ exults 
Brahma 

It is all a matter of (3) the unity of man and nature, which is also a unity 
with God Our author writes * 

In the woods we return to reason and faith There I feel that nothing 
can befall me m life— no disgrace, no calamity, which nature cannot repair 
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Standing on the baie giound, mv head bathed by the blithe air, and uplifted 
into infinite space, all mean egotism vanishes I become a transparent eyeball 
I am nothing, I see all, the currents of the Universal Being circulate through 
me, I am part or particle of God 

And so God speaks thiongh the poet or artist: 

Not from a vam or shallow thought 
His awful Jove young Phidias brought 
Himself from God he could not fiee, 

He builded better than he knew 
The conscious stone to beauty grew 

Intimately connected with this concept of the art process is the idea of 
(4) beauty as created by the imagination “Nothing is beautiful alone,” beauty 
is m the eye of the beholder, whether artist, critic, or amateur 

Though we travel the world over to find the beautiful, we must carry it 
with us, or we find it not The best of beauty is a finer charm than skill m sur- 
faces, m outlines, or rules of art can never teach, namely, a radiation from the 
work of art of human character, — a wonderful expression through stone, or 
canvas, or musical sound, of the deepest and simplest attributes of our nature, 
and therefore most intelligible at last to those souls which have these attributes 

It takes little thought to discover how closely knit together are all these 
ideas They are all m and of the pattern that was Emerson Their spiritual 
power, and their direct applicability to the daily life not only of the author’s 
own day but of ours as well, give them a perennial vitality 


IV 

Emerson’s first small book, “the little azure-colored Nature” as Carlyle 
called it, is an intense and often lyrical exposition of his thought Here the 
ideas which have just been noted as belonging to the second group find fresh 
and striking expression, often lapsing into pure poetry He takes up separately 
four uses of nature — four classes of the effects of nature upon the soul — dis- 
cussing them m chapters entitled “Commodity,” “Beauty,” “Language,” and 
“Discipline ” In the first of these he talks about the utilities and comforts which 
nature furnishes to man The chapter on beauty shows the lyrical essayist at his 
highest flight, and the reader who yields to its persuasion shares a rapture and 
emotional fervour which are essentially religious 

The chapter on “Language” has analogies with Smtor Resartus Words, 
which are symbols of things, are also symbols of spirit because things them- 
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selves are symbols of spirit Thus the use of metaphor, accompaniment of deep 
feeling, indicates man’s instinctive idealism 

In the final chapters on “Idealism,” “Spirit,” and “Prospects,” the author 
becomes more abstract His dualism is apparent when he says of traditional 
idealistic philosophy 

Let it stand then, in the present state of oui knowledge, meiely as a 
useful introductory hypothesis, serving to apprise us of the eternal distinction 
between the soul and the world 

But this dualism quickly dissolves into an all-inclusive monism as he em- 
phasizes the working of the Over-Soul 

We learn that the highest is present to the soul of man, that the dread 
universal essence, which is not wisdom, or love, or beauty, or power, but all m 
one, and each entirely, is that for which all things exist, and that by which they 
are, that spirit creates , that behind nature, throughout nature, spirit is present, 
one and not compound it does not act upon us from without, that is, m space 
and time, but spiritually, or through ourselves theiefore, that spirit, that is, 
the Supreme Being, does not build up nature around us, but puts it forth 
through us, as the life of the tree puts forth new branches and leaves through 
the pores of the old As a plant upon the earth, so a man rests upon the bosom 
of Clod , he is nourished by unfailing fountains, and draws at his need inex- 
haustible power Who can set bounds to the possibilities of man^ Once inhale 
the upper air, being admitted to behold the absolute natures of justice and truth, 
and we learn that man has access to the entire mind of the Creator, is himself 
the creator m the finite 

By his creative activity man can contribute to the unification of reality * 

Empirical science is apt to cloud the sight, and by the very knowledge 
of functions and processes to bereave the student of the manly contemplation 
of the whole The leason why the world lacks unity, and lies broken and 
m heaps, is because man is disunited with himself Nature is not fixed but 
fluid Spirit alters, moulds, makes it Build therefore your own world 

The publication of Nature made Emerson immediately the chief spokesman of 
the “new views” and won him a small but enthusiastic following, but it also 
marked him m the mmds of many as a dangeious radical 

The next year the Phi Beta Kappa Society of Harvard asked him to deliver 
its annual address The result was “The American Scholar ” Years later, Lowell 
wrote of the occasion of its delivery * 

It was an event without any former parallel m our literary annals, a scene 
to be always treasured m the memory for its picturesqueness and its inspiration 
What crowded and breathless aisles, what windows clustering with eager heads, 
what enthusiasm of approval, what grim silence of foregone dissent J 
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Many others who sat m that crowded assembly have testified similarly to 
the intense interest m the address Central m it is the emphasis on Man 
Thinking and the necessity for the scholar m America to be self-reliant and 
bold and free of bondage to tradition “Free should the scholar be — free and 
brave ” 

The next year, invited by a committee of students, Emerson delivered 
before the senior class of Harvard’s Divinity School an address which shocked 
the orthodox by its insistence on independence m religious thought In the 
wintei of 1838-39 he gave a series of ten lectures at the Masonic Hall m Boston, 
and the following winter ten more These and other addresses were eventually 
worked into the essays as we have them m his works It was Emerson’s common 
practice to jot his reflections down m his journal, later to work the journal 
entries out m lectuies, and finally to piepare the lectui es for publication in 
senes of essays This was by no means an invariable literal y process with him, 
however, and “The American Scholar,” the Divinity School address, and sev- 
eral other early lectures to academic organizations were published separately 
immediately aftei delivery 

In 1841 m a volume called Essays , later entitled Essays First Series , 
Emerson presented the work which was to form the chief basis of his fame at 
home and abroad Here were twelve essays in which the author set forth the 
mam principles of his thought They include “Self-Reliance,” “Compensation,” 
“The Over-Soul,” “History,” and “Art ” In his noble and challenging “Self- 
Reliance,” Emerson wove together passages from various addresses he had 
been making, giving us the definitive pattern of his thinking on this, one of the 
major subjects which had employed his mind for many years Its freshness, zest, 
and fighting challenge have moved many readers, its tonic quality has not 
weakened with age “Compensation” has been scarcely less popular The applica- 
tion of the idea of the compensations m nature to the spiritual world made 
attractive speculation, and if the result was an optimistic view of life, that 
seemed to many leaders pure gam It brought the realistic critics down upon 
Emerson, however, as did the mystical metaphysics of “The Over-Soul ” 

Essays Second Senes appeared three years later It began with “The 
Poet,” one of the most enthusiastic eulogies of the poet’s office ever penned, 
and ended with “New England Reformers,” an essay containing much sound 
sense about classical education and a good deal of skepticism about refoims and 
reformers On the whole, these nine pieces seem a little below the level of the 
twelve m the First Series , but they were better received by the public 

y 

The history of Emerson’s reputation m America shows a gradual increase 
of respect on the part of the more thoughtful, and a growing popular acceptance 
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of the Concoid philosopher Edward E'verett Hale, writing of his own early 
yeais, said that m 1S37 it was consideied “good form” to ridicule Emerson, 
and it was m the following yeai that the Christian Examiner referred to the 
“Divinity School Address” as “the latest form of infidelity ” But steady and 
equable writing and living and lecturing on his own high plane gradually 
brought a change m the general attitude toward Emerson This was signalized 
m 1844, when the Examiner printed a favorable review of his second series of 
Essays from the pen of that ardent Transcendentalism F H Hedge In the 
Harbinger of 1846, W W Story noted that “Emerson has become the fashion, 
or rather the fashion has become him His admirers have gradually become the 
public ” About the same time, the Whig Review pointed out that while the 
Transcendental movement had declined, Emerson had increased m reputation 
and was now wilting and speaking to a larger audience than ever before This 
was chiefly because his piofound sympathy with basic American ideals lifted 
him above the position of mere spokesman for a movement 

In 1842-44 Emerson edited The Dial, a quarterly journal designed as the 
organ of the Boston Transcendental gioup Margaret Fuller (assisted by George 
Ripley) had been editoi of the first two annual volumes, and Emerson under- 
took the work with reluctance when Miss Fuller’s health forced her to give it 
up The magazine was m many ways an excellent production, though Emerson 
begrudged it the time and effort as well as the money he put into it It was 
suspended at the end of its fourth volume 

Emerson’s Poems were published late m 1846, though the title-page date is 
1847 It was his own theory that the poet was chiefly seer “It is not metres, 
but a metre-making argument, that makes a poem ” Emerson’s verse has 
been condemned for its forced rhymes, its perverse inversions, its carelessness, 
but the author’s originality, his comparative freedom from conventional forms, 
his sincerity, and the force of his ideas give to many of his poems a high degree 
of power and beauty They must be read m conjunction with the essays, nor is it 
always easy to say when the prose is poetry or the poetry prose Certainly there 
are some short flights of Emerson’s verse that soar very high indeed, and a 
surprising proportion of the Poems and their sequel May-Day (1867) is worth 
leading over and over, from year to year, until it becomes a part of one’s own 
anthology of well-loved veise 

In 1847 Emerson made a second visit to Europe, lectured m London, and 
was stimulated by contacts with the leading men of England He deeply en- 
joyed his visit to Carlyle in Chelsea By this time Ins fame had spread over 
Europe One admirer may be quoted Nretzsche sard of Emerson, “He simply 
does not know how old he is, or how young he yet will be ” 

The books he published m the years which followed his return to Concord 
— Representative Men , English Tunts, Conduct of Life — brought a gieat in- 
crease m his popular following In Rep) esentatwe Men Emerson applies the 
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basic theories of his philosophy to six great men — Plato, Swedenborg, Mon- 
taigne, Shakespeaie, Napoleon, and Goethe The essayist's powers are nowhere 
better shown than m this volume, which is perhaps a more suitable “intro- 
duction” to the author than Nature, which stands first chronologically Here 
are all the zest, incisiveness, homely sense, and soaring idealism which charac- 
terize Emerson at his best English Traits , product of his second visit overseas, 
is one of Emerson’s easiest books Whethei one agrees with its attitudes and 
conclusions 01 not, one is sure to find its admiration of English strength of 
character, as well as the richness and seremtv of the book as a whole, interesting 
and enjoyable The Conduct of Life , with its nine essays on such topics as 
fate, beauty, and illusions, might have been titled “Essays Third Series ” Close 
study of it will confirm the view of Professor Henry A Poehmann that “Emer- 
son's philosophy, far from being a haphazard affair of whim, rags and patches, 
and irreconcilable contrarieties, followed a course of consecutive develop- 
ment ” The same point may be made concerning Society and Solitude 
(1870) which came ten years later, shortly before the author’s breakdown The 
essays of this book are more informal and anecdotal — occasionally like the 
fireside chat of an old man Letters and Social Aims, prepared for the press 
by a friend who was later his biographer, James Elliot Cabot, was Emerson's 
last book to be published during his own lifetime, though other works, in- 
cluding the voluminous journals, were gathered up and published later 

Emerson was reading proofs on Society and Solitude when his house m 
Concord was burned to the ground, and he suffered injuries to his health at 
that time that could never be repaired He was urged to make another visit 
abroad m search of healing for body and mind, and he accordingly made the 
grand tour through England, France, Italy and Egypt, meeting many famous 
men and regaining something of his old energy and ambition When he got back 
to Concord in May, 1878, the whole village turned out to meet him and escort 
him to his house, which had been rebuilt and restored m his absence by the 
generosity of friends and neighbors Many of the contributors to this gracious 
project were readers and admirers who weie quite unknown to him personally 

Emerson’s last years were serene and untroubled by financial cares, but 
he was unable to concentrate on literary work and his mental poweis declined 
He died peacefully on April 27, 1882 Shortly before his death, Harper’s 
Weekly declared that there was a popular “respect and affection” for him such 
as “few men have ever enjoyed ” The writer continued, “It is a feeling which 
has grown constantly for more than forty years, and it is deeper, stronger, and 
more universal than ever/’ 

In the seventies a cheap publishing mania invaded the book industry of 
the United States, brought on by economic conditions and technological changes 
Among other effects of this phenomenon was the production of Emerson’s Essays 
m paper-bound volumes at ten and twenty cents for popular sale The early 
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essays had recently emerged from copyright and were at the mercy of scores 
of cheap publishers For thirty years or moie following the mid-seventies, Emei- 
son’s writings, m many forms, were sold m both paper and cloth at prices 
•under a dollar to a vast popular audience The Essays and Representative Men 
en “joyed an aggregate sale which ran piobably to over half a million 

Today Emerson’s leading essays seem often to have a singular ly contem- 
porary meaning and force We do not know “how young he yet will be ” 


[The authorized biography is James Elliot Cabot’s A Memoir of Ralph 
Waldo Emerson m two volumes (Boston, 1887) Oscar W Fnluns’ Ralph 
Waldo Emerson (Boston, 1915) is a stimulating critical and biographical study 
A short and easy biography is that of Olivei Wendell Holmes m the American 
Men of Letters series (Boston, 1884), while George E Woodbeiry’s study m the 
English Men of Letters series (New York, 1907) is chiefly cuticism and inter- 
pretation, brilliant but scarcely sympathetic Yan Wyck Brooks’ The Life of 
Emerson (New York, 1932) is a vivid and often pietuiesque presentation of 
Emerson and his circle But perhaps the best book to read for an understanding 
of Emerson’s personality is the book of selections fiom his journal edited by 
Bliss Peiry and called The Heart of Emerson’ s Journals (Boston, 1926) Perry’s 
own book, Emeison Today (Princeton, 1931) helps recieate Emerson as a 
human being with something to say to modern readers The J our nals of Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, m ten volumes (Boston, 1909-1914) and The Letters of Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, edited by R L Rusk m six volumes (New York, 1939) are 
indispensable sources for the scholar Valuable essays on Emerson may be found 
m J W Beach’s The Concept of Nature in Nineteenth-Century English Poetry 
(New York, 1936) , W C Brownell’s American Prose Masters (New York, 1909) , 
H S Canby’s Classic Americans (New York, 1931), F I Carpentei’s Emerson 
(New York, 1934) m American Writers Series, J J Chapmans Emeison 
and Other Essays (New York, 1898), Norman Foerster’s American Criticism 
(Boston, 1928), F 0 Matthiessen’s American Renaissance (New York, 1941), 
S P Sherman’s Americans (New York, 1922) H A Pochmann’s “The Emerson 
Canon” in University of Toronto Quarterly XII (July, 1943), 476-484, is an 
important discussion of the state of Emerson scholarship Kenneth Walter 
Cameron’s Emerson the Essayist , m two volumes (Raleigh, N C , 1946) is an 
exhaustive storehouse of materials on his development through 1836 ] 


CONCORD HYMN 1 
[1846 (1837)] 

By the rude bridge that arched the flood, 
Their flag to April’s breeze unfurled, 
Here once the embattled farmers stood 
And fired the shot heard round the 
world 


The foe long since m silence slept, 5 
Alike the conqueror silent sleeps, 

And Time the ruined bridge has swept 
Down the dark stream which seaward 
creeps 


1 “Sung at the completion of the Battle 
Monument, July 4, 1837 ” 
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On tins gieen bank, by this soft stieam, 

We set to-day a votive stone, 10 
That memory may their deed redeem, 
When, like our sires, our sons are gone 

Spirit, that made those heroes dare 
To die, and leave their children free, 
Bid Time and Nature gently spare 15 
The shaft we raise to them and thee 


GOOD-BYE 1 
[1846 ‘(1839)] 

Good-bye, proud world ? Fm going home 
Thou art not my fnend, and I’m not thine 
Long through thy weary ciowds I roam, 

A nver-aik on the ocean brine, 

Long I’ve been tossed like the driven 
foam , 5 

But now, proud world ! I’m going home 

Good-bye to Flattery’s fawning face, 

To Grandeur with his wise grimace, 

To upstait Wealth’s averted eye, 

To supple Office, low and high, 10 

To crowded halls, to court and street, 

To frozen hearts and hasting feet , 

To those who go, and those who come, 
Good-bye, proud world f I’m going home 

I am going to my own hearth-stone, 15 

Bosomed m yon gieen hills alone, — 

A secret nook m a pleasant land, 

Whose groves the frohc fairies planned, 
Where aiches green, the livelong day, 
Echo the blackbnd’s roundelay, 20 

And vulgar feet have never trod 
A spot that is sacred to thought and God 

0, when I am safe in my sylvan home, 

I tread on the pnde of Greece and Rome, 
And when I am stretched beneath the 
pines, 25 

Wlieie the evening stai so holy shines, 

I laugh at the lore and the pnde of man, 


At the sophist schools and the learned elan, 
Foi what aie they all, m their high conceit, 
When man m the bush with God may 
meet ^ 30 


EACH AND ALL 
[1846 (1839)] 

Little thinks, m the field, yon red-cloaked 
clown 

Of thee from the lull-top looking down, 
The heifei that lows m the upland farm, 
Fai -heard, lows not thine eax to ehaim, 
The sexton, tolling his bell at noon, 5 
Deems not that great Napoleon 
Stops his horse, and lists with delight, 
Whilst his files sweep lound yon Alpme 
height , 2 

Noi knowest thou what argument 
Thy life to thy neighbor’s cieed has lent 10 
All are needed by each one, 

Nothing is fair or good alone 
I thought the sparrow’s note fiom heaven, 
Singing at dawn on the alder bough, 

I bi ought him home, m his nest, at even, 15 
He sings the song, but it cheers not noi\, 
Foi I did not bring home the river and 
skj ,— 

He sang to my ear, — they sang to my eye 
The dehcate shells lay on the slioie, 

The bubbles of the latest wave 20 

Fiesli pearls to their enamel gave, 

And the bellowing of the savage sea 
Greeted their safe escape to me 
I wiped away the weeds and foam, 

I fetched my sea-born treasures home, 25 


1 In sending this poem to James Free- 
man Clarke for publication m the Western 
Examiner, of Cincinnati, the authoi wrote 
“They weie written sixteen yeais ago, when 
I kept a school m Boston, and lived m a 
cornel of Roxbuiy called Canterbury. 
They have a slight misanthropy, a shade 
deeper than belongs to me ” 

2 “Bonapaite was sensible to the music 
of bells Hearing the bell of a parish 
church, he would pause, and his voice 
faltered as he said, ‘All, that reminds me 
of the first yeais I spent at Bnenne, I was 
then happj' ’ ” — Emerson’s Journals , 1844 
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But the pool, unsightly, noisome things 
Had left their beauty on the shore 
With the sun and the sand and the wild 
uproar 3 

The lover watched his graceful maid, 

As 'mid the virgin tram she strayed, 30 
Nor knew her beauty’s best attire 
Was woven still by the snow-white choir 
At last she came to his hermitage, 

Like the bird from the woodlands to the 
cage, — 

The gay enchantment was undone, 35 

A gentle wife, but fairy none 
Then I said, “I covet truth, 

Beauty is unripe childhood’s cheat, 

I leave it behind with the games of 
youth ”■ — 

As I spoke, beneath my feet 40 

The ground-pme culled its pretty wreath, 

Running over the club-moss burrs, 

I inhaled the violet’s bieath, 

Around me stood the oaks and firs, 
Pme-cones and acorns lay on the 
ground , 45 

Over me soared the eternal sky, 

Pull of light and of deity, 

Again I saw, again I heard, 

The rolling nver, the morning bird, — 
Beauty through my senses stole, 

I yielded myself to the perfect whole 


THE RHODORA 
ON BEING ASKED, WHENCE 
IS THE FLOWER'? 

[1846 (1839)] 

In May, when sea-winds pierced our soli- 
tudes, 

I found the fresh Rhodora m the woods, 

Spreading its leafless blooms m a damp 
nook, 

To please the desert and the sluggish brook. 

The purple petals, fallen m the pool, 5 

Made the black water with their beauty 

gay, 

Here might the red-bird come his plumes 
to cool, 

And court the flower that cheapens his 
array. 


Rhodora ’ if the sages ask thee why 
This charm is wasted on the earth and 
sky, 10 

Tell them, dear, that if eyes were made for 
seeing, 

Then Beauty is its own excuse for being 
Why thou wert there, 0 rival of the lose’ 
I never thought to ask, I never knew 
But, m my simple ignorance, suppose 15 
The self-same Power that brought me theie 
brought you 


THE HUMBLE-BEE* 

[1846 (1839)] 

Burly, dozing humble-bee, 

Where thou art is clime for me 
Let them sail for Porto Rique, 

Fai-off heats through seas to seek, 

I will follow thee alone, 5 

Thou animated torrid-zone 1 
Zigzag steerer, desert cheeier, 

Let me chase thy waving lines , 

Keep me nearer, me thy hearer, 

Singing over shrubs and vmes 10 

Insect lover of the sun, 

50 Joy of thy dominion’ 

Sailoi of the atmospheie, 

Swimmer through the waves of an, 
Voyagei of light and noon, 15 

Epicurean of June, 


3 “I remember when I was a boy going 
Upon the beach and being chaimed with 
the colors and forms of the shells I picked 
up many and put them m my pocket 
When I got home I could find nothing 
that I gathered — nothing but some dry, 
ugly mussel and snail shells Thence I 
learned that Composition w T as more im- 
portant than the beauty of individual forms 
to Effect On the shore they lay wet and 
social, by the sea and under the sky”- — 
Emerson’s Journals , May 16, 1834 

4 “Yesterday in the Yoods I followed the 
fine humble-bee with rhymes and fancies 
fine The humble-bee and pme-wai- 
bler seem to me the proper objects of 
attention m these disastious times 
Emerson’s Journals , 1837 This was a year 
ot financial panic 
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Wait, I prithee, till I come 
Within eaishot of thy hum, — 

All without is martyrdom 

When the south wind, m May days, 20 
With a net of shining haze 
Slivers the horizon wall, 

And with softness touching all, 

Tints the human countenance 

With a color of romance, 25 

And infusing subtle heats, 

Turns the sod to violets, 

Thou, m sunny solitudes, 

Rover of the underwoods, 

The green silence dost displace 30 

With thy mellow, breezy bass 

Hot midsummer’s petted crone, 

Sweet to me thy drowsy tone 
Tells of countless sunny hours, 

Long daj s, and solid banks of flowers , 35 
Of gulfs of sweetness without bound 
In Indian wildernesses found, 

Of Syrian peace, rmmoital leisure, 

Firmest cheer, and bird-like pleasure 
Aught unsavory or unclean 40 

Hath my insect never seen, 

But violets and billberry bells, 

Maple-sap and daffodels, 

Grass with green flag half-mast high, 
Succory to match the sky, 45 

Columbine with horn of honey, 

Scented fern, and agrimony, 

Clover, catclifly, addei’s-tongue 
And buer-roses, dwelt among, 

All beside was unknown waste, 50 

All was picture as he passed. 

Wiser far than human seer* 
Yellow-breeched philosopher ! 

Seeing only what is fair, 

Sipping only what is sweet, 55 

Thou dost mock at fate and care, 

Leave the chaff, and take the wheat 
When the fierce northwestern blast 
Cools sea and land so far and fast. 

Thou already slumberest deep, 60 

Woe and want thou canst outsleep, 

Want and woe, which torture us, 

Thy sleep makes ridiculous. 


WOODNOTES I 
[1846 (1840)] 

1 

When the pine tosses its cones 
To the song of its waterfall tones, 

Who speeds to the woodland walks? 

To birds and tiees who talks 9 
Csesai of his leafy Rome, 5 

There the poet is at home 
He goes to the river-side, — 

Hot hook nor line hath he, 

He stands m the meadows wide, — 

Nor gun nor scythe to see 10 

Sure some god his eye enchants 
What he knows nobody wants 
In the wood he travels glad, 

Without better fortune had, 

Melancholy without bad 15 

Knowledge this man puzes best 
Seems fantastic to the rest. 

Pondering shadows, colors, clouds, 
Grass-buds and caterpillar-shrouds, 

Boughs on which the wild bees settle, 20 
Tints that spot the violet’s petal, 

Why Nature loves the number five, 

And why the star-form she repeats 
Lover of all things alive, 

Wonderer at all he meets, 25 

Wonderer chiefly at himself, 

Who can tell him what he is 9 
Or how meet m human elf 
Coming and past eternities 9 

2 

And such I knew, a forest seer, 1 30 

A minstrel of the natural year, 

Foreteller of the vernal ides, 

Wise harbinger of spheres and tides, 

A lover true, who knew by heart 
Each joy the mountain dales impart; 35 


1 Though E W. Emerson, m his Emer- 
son m Concord (Boston, 1890), p 111, 
says that these lines were written before 
their author knew Thoreau, he admits that 
Thoreau “fills the portrait”, and the lines 
have generally been accepted as a sketch 
of Thoreau Cf Emerson’s prose essay on 
his friend and neighbor 
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It seemed that Nature could not raise 
A plant m any secret place, 

In quaking bog, on snowy hill, 

Beneath the grass that shades the nil, 
Undei the snow, between the locks, 40 
In damp fields known to bud and fox, 

But he would come m the \ery hour 
It opened m its virgin bower, 

As if a sunbeam showed the place, 

And tell its long-descended race 45 

It seemed as if the breezes brought him, 

It seemed as if the sparrows taught him. 

As if by seciet sight he knew 

Where, m fax fields, the orchis grew 

Many haps fall m the field 50 

Seldom seen by wishful eyes 

But all her shows did Natuie yield, 

To please and win this pilgrim wise 
He saw the partridge drum m the woods, 
He heard the woodcock’s evening livinn, 55 
He found the tawny tlnushes’ broods, 

And the shy hawk did wait for him, 
Wliat others did at distance hear, 

And guessed within the thicket’s gloom, 
Was shown to this philosopher, 60 

And at his bidding seemed to come 

3 

In unploughed Maine he sought the lum- 
berers’ gang 

Where from a hundred lakes >oung livers 
sprang, 

He trode the implanted forest floor, 
wheieon 

The all-seeing sun for ages hath not 
shone , 65 

Where feeds the moose, and walks the 
surly bear, 

And up the tall mast runs the woodpecker 
He saw beneath dim aisles, m odorous beds, 
The slight Linnsea hang its twin-born heads, 
And blessed the monument of the man of 
flowers, 2 70 

Which bieathes his sweet fame tlnough 
the northern bowers 

He heard, when m the grove, at intervals. 
With sudden roar the aged pme-tiee 
falls, — 

One crash, the death-hynan of the perfect 
tree, 


Declares the close of its green century 75 
Low lies the plant to whose creation went 
Sweet influence from e^iy element, 

Whose li\ mg towers the years conspired to 
build, 

Whose gidd) top the morning loved to gild 
Tlnough these green tents, by eldest Nature 
diessed, BO 

He roamed, content alike with man and 
beast 

Wlieie daikness found linn he lay glad a i 
night , 

There the led morning touched him with its 
light 

Tlnee moons his great heart him a hermit 
made, 

So long he ro^d at will the boundless 
shade 85 

The timid it concerns to ask their way, 
And feai what foe m eaves and swamps 
can stra}, 

To make no stop until the event is known, 
And ills to come as evils past bemoan 
Not so the wnse, no coward watch he 
keeps 90 

To spj what dangei on his pathway 
creeps , 

Go wheie he will, the wise man is at home, 
His health the earth, — his hall the azuie 
dome, 

Where Ins eleai spirit leads him, there’s his 
road 

By God’s own light illumined and fore- 
showed 95 

4 

’T was one of the charmed days 
When the genius of God doth flow, * 

The wind nmy altei twenty wavs, 

A tempest cannot blow, 

It may blow north, it still is warm, 100 
Oi south, it still is eleai , 

Or east, it smells like a clover-farm, 

Oi west, no thunder fear 
The musing peasant, lowly great, 

Beside the forest water sate, 105 

The xope-hke pme-roots crosswise g?own 

2 Carl von Lmne (Carolus Linnaeus ) , 
Swedish botanist (1707-1778) 
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Composed the network of his throne, 

The wide lake, edged with sand and glass, 
Was burnished to a floor of glass, 

Painted with shadows green and proud 110 
Of the tree and of the cloud 
He was the heart of all the scene, 

On him the sun looked moie serene, 

To hill and cloud his face -was known, — 
It seemed the likeness of their own, 115 
They knew by secret sympathy 
The public child of earth and sky 
“You ask,” he said, “what guide 
Me through trackless thickets led, 
Through thick-stemmed woodlands rough 
and wide 120 

I found the water's bed 
The watercourses weie my guide, 

I travelled grateful by their side, 

Or through their channel diy, 

They led me through the thicket damp, 125 
Thiough brake and fern, the beavers' camp, 
Through beds of gianite cut my load, 
And their resistless friendship showed 
The falling wateis led me, 

The foodful waters fed me, 130 

And brought me to the lowest land, 

Unerring to the ocean sand 

The moss upon the forest bark 

Was pole-star when the night was dark, 

The purple berries m the wood 136 

Supplied me necessary food, 

For Nature ever faithful is 
To such as trust her faithfulness 
When the forest shall mislead me, 

When the night and morning lie, 140 

When sea and land refuse to feed me, 

'T will be time enough to die, 

Then will yet my mother yield 
A pillow m her greenest field, 

Nor the June flowers scorn to cover 145 
The clay of their departed lover ” 

WOODNOTES II 1 
[1846 (1841)] 

As sunbeams stream through liberal space 
And nothing gostle or displace, 

So waved the pine-tree through my thought 
And fanned the dreams it never brought 


Whether is better, the gift or the donor * 
Come to me,' 

Quoth the pine-tree, 

‘I am the givei of honor 

My garden is the cloven rock, 5 

And my manure the snow, 

And drifting sand-heaps feed my stock, 

In summer's scorching glow 
He is great who can hve by me 
The rough and bearded foi ester 10 

Is better than the lord, 

God fills the scrip and canister, 

Sm piles the loaded boaad 
The lord is the peasant that was, 

The peasant the lord that shall be, 15 
The loid is ha>, the peasant giass, 

One dry, and one the living tree 
Who liveth by the ragged pine 
Foundeth a heroic line, 

Who liveth m the palace hall 20 

Waneth fast and spendeth all 
He goes to my sa\age haunts, 

With his chariot and his care, 

My twilight realm he disenchants, 

And finds his prison theie 25 

4 What prizes the town and the tower? 
Only what the pine-tree yields , 

Smew that subdued the fields , 

The wild-eyed bo^, who m the woods 
Chants his hymn to hills and floods, 30 
Whom the city's poisoning spleen 
Made not pale, or fat, or lean, 

Whom the ram and the wind purgeth, 
Whom the dawn and the day-star uigeth, 
In whose cheek the rose-leaf blusheth, 35 
In whose feet the lion rusheth, 

Iron arms, and non mould, 

That know not feai, fatigue, or cold 
I grve my rafters to his boat, 

My billets to his boiler's throat, 40 

And I will swim the ancient sea 
To float my child to victory, 


1 “All my thoughts are foresters I have 
scarce a day-dream on which the breath of 
the pines has not blown, and their shadows 
waved Shall I not therefore call my little 
book Forest Essays?”— Emerson's Jour - 
nah, January, 1841 But the “little book” 
was called simply Essays , 
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And grant to dwellers with the pme 
Dominion o'er the palm and vine 
Who leaves the pme-tree, leases his 
friend, 45 

Unnerves his strength, invites his end 
Cut a bough from my parent stem, 

And dip it in thy porcelain vase, 

A little while each russet gem 

Will swell and use with wonted grace, 50 

But when it seeks enlaiged supplies, 

The orphan of the forest dies 
Whoso walks m solitude 
And mhabiteth the wood, 

Choosing light, wave, rock and bird, 55 

Before the money -loving herd, 

Into that forester shall pass, 

Prom these companions, power and grace 
Clean shall he be, without, within, 

Prom the old adhering sm, 60 

All ill dissolving m the light 
Of his triumphant pieicing sight 
Not vam, sour, noi frivolous, 

Not mad, athirst, nor garrulous, 

Gra\ e, chaste, contented, though retired, 65 
And of all other men desired 
On him the light of star and moon 
Shall fall with purer 1 ladiance down, 

All constellations of the sky 

Shed their virtue through his eye 70 

Him Nature giveth for defence 

His formidable innocence, 

The mounting sap, the shells, the sea, 

All spheres, all stones, his helpers be, 

He shall meet the speeding year, 75 
Without wailmg, without fear, 

He shall be happy m his love, 

Like to like shall joyful prove, 

He shall be happy whilst he wooes, 
Muse-born, a daughter of the Muse 80 
But rf with gold she bind her hair, 

And deck her breast with diamond, 

Take off thine eyes, thy heart forbear, 
Though thou he alone on the ground* 

£ Heed the old oracles, 85 

Ponder my spells } 

8ong wakes in my pinnacles 
When the wind swells 
Soundeth the prophetic wind, 

The shadows shake on the rock behind, 90 


And the countless leaves of the pme are 
strings 

Tuned to the lay the wood-god sings 
Heai ken J Hearken 1 
If thou wonldst know the mystic song 
Chanted when the sphere was young 95 
Aloft, abroad, the paean swells, 

O wise man 1 hear'st thou half it tells? 

O wise man f hear'st thou the least pait? 
'T is the chronicle of art 
To the open ear it smgs 100 

Sweet the genesis of things, 

Of tendency through endless ages, 

Of star-dust, and star-pilgrimages, 

Of lounded worlds, of space and time, 

Of the old flood's subsiding slime, 105 
Of ehemic matter, foice and foim, 

Of poles and powers, cold, wet, and warm 
The rushing metamoiphosis 
Dissolving all that fixture is, 

Melts things that be to things that 
seem, 110 

And solid nature to a dieam 
O, listen to the undersong, 

The ever old, the ever young, 

And, far within those cadent pauses, 

The chorus of the ancient Causes r 115 

Delights the dreadful Destiny 
To fling his voice into the tree, 

And shock thy weak ear with a note 
Breathed from the evei lasting throat 
In music he repeats the pang 120 

Whence the fair flock of Nature sprang 
O moitaD thy eais are stones, 

These echoes are laden with tones 
Which only the pme can hear, 

Thou canst not catch what they recite 125 
Of Fate and Will, of Want and Eight, 

Of man to come, of human life, 

Of Death and Fortune, Growth and Strife ' 

Once again the pme-tree sung — 

* Speak not thy speech my boughs 
among * 130 

Put off thy years, wash m the breeze; 

My hours are peaceful centuries 
Talk no more with feeble tongue, 

No more the fool of space and tune, 
Come weave with mine a nobler rhyme* 135 
Only thy Americans 
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Can read thy line, ean meet th\ glance, 

But the runes that I lehearse 
Understands the universe, 

The least bieath my boughs which 
tossed 140 

Brings again the Pentecost, 

To every soul lesoundmg clear 
In a voice of solemn cheer, — 

“Am I not tinned Are not these thine V’ 
And they reply, “Forever mine 145 
My branches speak Italian, 

English, German, Basque, Castilian, 
Mountain speech to Highlanders, 

Ocean tongues to islanders, 

To Fin and Lap and swart Malay, 150 

To each Ins bosom-seexet say 

‘Come learn with me the fatal song 
Winch knits the world m music strong, 
Come lift tlnne eves to lofty rhymes, 

Of things with things, of times with 
times, 155 

Primal chimes of sun and shade, 

Of sound and echo, man and maid, 

The land reflected in the flood, 

Body with shadow still pursued 
For Nature beats m peifeet tune, 160 

And rounds with rhyme her every rune, 
Whether she work m land or sea, 

Or hide underground her alchemy 
Thou canst not wave thy staff in air, 

Or dip the paddle m the lake, 165 

But it carves the bow of beauty there, 
And the ripples m rhymes the oar forsake 
The wood is wisei far than thou, 

The wood and wave each other know 
Not unrelated, unaffled, 170 

But to each thought and thing allied, 

Is perfect Nature’s every part, 

Rooted m the might} Heart 
But thou, poor child ! unbound, unrhymed, 
Whence earnest thou, misplaced, mis- 
timed, 175 

Whence, 0 thou orphan and defrauded ^ 
Is thy land peeled, thy realm marauded? 
Who thee divorced, deceived and left 7 
Thee of thy faith who hath bereft, 

And tom the ensigns from thy blow, 180 
And sunk the immortal e}e so low 7 
Thy cheek too white, thy form too slender, 


Thy gait too slow, thy habits tender 
For rojal man, — they thee confess 
An exile from the wilderness, — 185 

The hills where health with health agrees, 
And the wise soul expels disease 
Haik 1 m thy ear I will tell the sign 
By which thy hurt thou may’st divine 
When thou shalt climb the mountain 

cliff, 190 

Or see the wide shore fiom thy skiff, 

To thee the horizon shall express 
But emptiness on emptiness, 

There lives no man of Nature’s worth 
In the circle of the earth, 195 

And to thine eye the vast skies fall, 

Due and satirical, 

On clucking hens and piatmg fools, 

On thieves, on drudges and on dolls 
And thou shalt say to the Most High, 200 
“Godhead 1 all this astronomy, 

And fate and practice and invention, 
Stiong ait and beautiful pretension, 

This ladiant pomp of sun and stai, 

Throes that were, and worlds that are, 205 
Behold 1 were m vam and m vain , — 

It cannot be,**— I will look again 
Surely now will the cuitam rise, 

And eaith’s fit tenant me surprise, — 

But the curtain does not rise, 210 

And Natuie has miscarried wholly 
Into failure, into folly ” 

*Alas f thme is the bankruptcy, 

Blessed Natuie so to see 
Come, lay thee m my soothing shade, 215 
And heal the hurts which sm has made 
I see thee m the crowd alone; 

I will be thy companion. 

Quit thy friends as the dead m doom, 

And build to them a final tomb , 220 

Let the starred shade that nightly falls 
Still celebrate then funerals, 

And the bell of beetle and bee 
Knell their melodious memory 
Behind thee leave thy merchandise, 225 
Thy churches and thy chanties, 

And leave thy peacock wit behind^ 
Enough for thee the primal mind 
That flows in streams, that breathes m 
wind 
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Leave all thy pedant lore apart, 230 

God hid the 'whole woild m thy heart 
Love shuns the sage, the child it crowns, 
Gives all to them who all renounce 
The ram comes when the wind calls, 

The uver knows the way to the sea, 235 
Without a pilot it runs and falls, 
Blessing all lands with its charity, 

The sea tosses and foams to find 
Its way up to the cloud and wind, 

The shadow sits close to the flying ball , 240 
The date fails not on the palm-tree tall, 
And thou, — go burn thy wormy pages, — 
Shalt outsec seers, and outwit sages 
Oft didst thou thiead the woods m vam 
To find what bird had piped the 
strain — 245 

Seek not, and the little eremite 
Flies gayl> foith and sings m sight 

Heaiken once more 1 
I will tell thee the mundane lore 
Older am I than thy numbers wot, 250 
Change I maj, bub I pass not 
Hitheito all things fast abide, 

And anchored m the tempest nde 
Ti enchant time behoves to hurry 
All to yean and all to bury 255 

All the forms are fugitive, 

But the substanees suivtve 
Ever fiesh the broad creation, 

A divine impiovisation, 

From the heart of God proceeds, 260 

A single will, a million deeds 

Once slept the world an egg of stone, 

And pulse, and sound, and light was none, 
And God said, “Throb and there was 
motion 

And the vast mass became vast ocean 265 
Onward and on, the eternal Pan, 

Who layeth the world's incessant plan, 
Halteth never m one shape, 

But forever doth escape, 

Like wave or flame, into new forms 270 
Of gem, and air, of plants, and worms 
I, that to-day am a pme, 

Yesterday was a bundle of grass 

He is free and hbertme, 

7 * 

Pouring of his power the wine 275 
To every age, to every race, 


Unto every race and age 
He emptieth the beverage, 

Unto each, and unto all, 

Maker and original 280 

The world is the ring of his spells, 

And the play of his miracles 
As he grveth to all to drink, 

Thus or thus they are and think 

With me drop sheds form and featme, 285 

With the next a special nature, 

The third adds heat's indulgent spark, 
The foui th gives light which eats the dark, 
Into the fifth himself he flings, 

And conscious Law is King of kings 290 
As the bee through the garden ranges, 
From world to woild the godhead changes, 
As the sheep go feeding m the waste, 
From form to form He maketh haste, 

This vault which glows immense with 

light 295 

Is the inn where he lodges for a night 
What leeks such Travellei if the boweis 
Winch bloom and fade like meadow flowers 
A bunch of fragiant lilies be, 

Or the stars of eternity ^ 300 

Alike to him the better, the worse, — 

The glowing angel, the outcast corse 
Thou metest him by centuries, 

And lo f he passes like the breeze, 

Thou seek'st m globe and galaxy, 305 

He hides an pure transparency, 

Thou askest m fountains and m fires, 

He is the essence that mqunes 
He is the axis of the star, 

He is the sparkle of the spar, 310 

He is the heart of every creature, 

He is the meaning of each feature , 

And his mmd is the sky, 

Than all it holds more deep, more high 9 

THE SNOW-STORM 
[1846 (1841)] 

Announced by all the trumpets of the sky, 
Arrives the snow, and, driving o'er the 
fields, 

Seems nowhere to alight the whited air 
Hides hills and woods, the river, and the 
heaven, 
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And veils the f aim-house at the gulden’s 
end „ 5 

The sled and traveller stopped, the courier’s 
feet 

Delayed, all friends shut out, the house- 
mates sit 

Around the radiant fireplace, enclosed 
In a ' tumultuous privacy of storm 

Come see the north wind’s masonry 10 
Out of an unseen quarry evermore 
Furnished with tile, the fierce artificer 
Curves his white bastions with projected 
roof 

Round every windward stake, or tree, or 
door 

Speeding, the myriad-handed, his wild 
work 15 

So fanciful, so savage, nought cares he 
For number or proportion Mockingly, 
On coop oi kennel he hangs Panan 
wreaths , 

A swan-like form invests the hidden thorn, 
Fills up the farmer’s lane from wall to 
wall, 20 

Maugre the farmer’s sighs, and at the 
gate 

A tapering turret overtops the work 
And when his hours are numbered, and the 
world 

Is all his own, retiring, as he were not, 
Leaves, when the sun appears, astonished 
Art 25 

To mimic m slow structures, stone by stone, 
Built in an age, the mad wind’s mghtwork, 
The frolic architecture of the snow. 


FORBEARANCE 
[1846 (1842)] 

Hast thou named all the birds without a 
gun? 

Loved the wood-rose, and left it on its 
stalk? 

At rich men’s tables eaten bread and pulse ? 

Unarmed, faced danger with a heart of 
trust? 

And loved so well a high behavior, 


In man oi maid, that thou from speech 
lefi amed, 

Nobility more nobly to repay 9 

0, be m} friend, and teach me to be thine* 

FORERUNNERS 1 
[1846] 

Long I followed happy guides, 

I could ne\er leach their sides, 

Their step is forth, and, ere the day 
Bicaks up their leagmei, and away 
Keen my sense, my heart was young, 5 
Right good-will my sinews strung, 

But no speed of mine avails 

To hunt upon then shining trails 

On and away, their hasting feet 

Make the morning proud and sweet, 10 

Flowers they strew, — I catch the scent, 

Or tone of silver instrument 
Leaves on the wind melodious trace, 

Yet I could never see their face 
On eastern hills I see then smokes, 15 
Mixed with mist by distant lochs 
I met many travellers 
Who the road had surely kept, 

They saw not my fine revellers, — 

These had ciossed them while they slept 20 
Some had heard their fair report, 

In the country or the court 
Fleetest couriers alive 
Never yet could once arrive, 

As they went or they returned, 25 

At the house where these sojourned 
Sometimes their strong speed they slacken, 
Though they are not overtaken, 

In sleep their jubilant troop is near, — 

I tuneful voices overhear, 30 

It may be m wood or waste, — 

At unawares ’t is come and past 
Their near camp my spirit knows 
By signs gracious as rainbows 
I thencefoiward and long after 35 

Listen for their harp-hke laughter, 

And carry m my heart, for days, 

Peace that hallows rudest ways 

1 Cf Whittier’s “The Vamshers,” Low- 
ell’s “Envoi, To the Muse,” and Emerson’s 
own treatment of this theme m the latter 
part of his essay on “Nature” in Essays, 
Second Series, 
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TO J W 1 
[1846] 

Set not thy foot on graves, 

Hear what wine and roses say, 

The mountain chase, the summer waves, 

The crowded town, thy feet may well delay 

Set not ^hy foot on graves, 5 

Nor seek to unwind the shroud 

Which charitable Time 

And Nature have allowed 

To wrap the errors of a sage sublime 

Set not thy foot on graves, 10 

Care not to strip the dead 
Of his sad ornament, 

His myrrh, and wine, and rings, 

His sheet of lead, 

And trophies buried 15 

Go, get them where he earned them when 
alive , 

As resolutely dig or dive 

Life is too short to waste 
In critic peep or cynic baik, 

Quarrel or reprimand 20 

’T will soon he dark, 

Up* mind thine own aim, and 
God speed the mark* 


HAMATREYA 2 
[1846] 

Bulkeley, Hunt, Willard, Hosmer, Menam, 
Flint, 3 

Possessed the land which rendered to their 
toil 

Hay, corn, roots, hemp, flax, apples, wool 
and wood 

Each of these landlords walked amidst his 
farm, 

Saying, “ ’T is mine, my children’s and my 
name’s 5 

How sweet the west wind sounds m my 
own trees 1 

How graceful climb those shadows on my 
hill* 


I fancy these pure wateis and the flags 
Know me, as doe£ my dog we sympathize, 
And, I affirm, my actions smack of the 
soil ” 10 

Where are these men^ Asleep beneath their 
grounds 

And stiangeis, fond as they, their furrows 
plough 

Earth laughs m flowers, to see her boastful 
boys 

Earth-proud, proud of the earth which is 
not theirs, 

Who steer the plough, but cannot steer 
their feet 15 

Cleai of the grave 

They added ridge to valley, brook to pond, 
And sighed for all that bounded their do- 
main , 

“This suits me for a pasture, that’s my 
park, 

We must have clay, lime, gravel, granite- 
ledge, 20 

And misty lowland, where to go for peat 
The land is well, — lies fairly to the south 
’T is good, when you have crossed the sea 
and back, 

To find the sitfast acres where yon left 
them ” 

Ah f the hot owner sees not Death, who 
adds 25 

Him to his land, a lump of mould the more 
Hear what the Earth says — 

Earth-Song 

“Mine and yours, 

Mine, not yours 

Earth endures, 30 

Stars abide — 

Shine down m the old sea, 


1 Addressed to John Weiss, scholar and 
reformer, who was then pastor of a Uni- 
tarian church at Watertown, Mass He had 
recently published art attack on Goethe 

2 This poem is based on a passage m the 
dialogue between Vishnu and Maitreya in 
the Hindu work known as y^ishnu Purana 

3 Early settlers in the town of Concord 
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GIVE ALL 

Old are the shores, 

But where are old men? 

I who have seen much, 35 

Such have I never seen 

“The lawyer’s deed 
Ran sure, 

In tail, 

To them, and to then hens 40 

Who shall succeed. 

Without fail, 

Forevermore 

“Here is the land, 

Shaggy with wood, 45 

With its old valley, 

Mound and flood 
But the hentors^ — 

Fled like the flood’s foam 

The lawyei, and the laws, 50 

And the kingdom, 

Clean swept herefrom 

“The> called me theirs, 

Who so controlled me, 

Yet evexy one 55 

Wished to stay, and is gone, 

How am I theirs, 

If they cannot hold me, 

But I hold them?” 

When I keaid the Eaith-song, 60 

I was no longer brave, 

My avarice cooled 

Like lust m the chill of the grave 

FABLE 

[ 1846 ] 

The mountain and the squirrel 
Had a quairel, 

And the foimer called the latter “Little 
Png,” 

Bun replied, 

“You are doubtless very big, 5 

But all sorts of things and weather 
Must be taken m together, 

To make up a year 
And a sphere 

And I think it no disgrace 10 


TO LOVE 

To occupy my place 
If I’m not so large as you, 

You are not so small as I, 

And not half so spry 
I’ll not deny you make 15 

A very pretty squirrel track, 

Talents differ, all is well and wisely put, 
If I cannot carry forests on my back, 
Neither can you crack a nut ” 


GIVE ALL TO LOVE 
[1846] 

Give all to love , 

Obe> thy heart, 

Fnends, kindred, days, 

Estate, good-fame, 5 

Plans, credit and the Muse, — 

Nothing refuse 

’T is a brave master, 

Let it have scope 
Follow it utterly, 

Hope beyond hope 10 

High and moie high 
It dives into noon, 

With wing unspent, 

Untold intent, 

But it is a god, 15 

Knows its own path 

And the outlets of the sky. 

It was nevei for the mean , 

It requireth courage stout 

Souls above doubt, 20 

Valor unbending, 

It will reward, — 

They shall return 
More than they were, 

And ever ascending 25 

Leave all for love, 

Yet, hear me, yet, 

One word more thy heart behoved, 
One pulse more of firm endeavor, — 
Keep thee to-day, 30 

To-morrow, forever, 

Fiee as an Arab 
Of thy beloved 
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Cling with life to the maid, 

But when the surprise, 35 

Fust vague shadow of surmise 
Flits across her bosom young, 

Of a joy apart from thee, 

Free be she, fauey-free, 

Nor thou detain hei vesture’s hem, 40 
Nor the palest rose she flung 
From her summer diadem 

Though thou loved her as thyself, 

As a self of purer clay, 

Though her parting dims the day, 45 
Stealing grace from all alive, 

Heaitily know, 

When half -gods go, 

The gods arrive 


THE APOLOGY 
[1846] 

Think me not unkind and rude 
That I walk alone m grove and glen; 

I go to the god of the wood 
To fetch his word to men 

Tax not my sloth that I 5 

Fold my arms beside the brook, 

Each cloud that floated in the sky 
Writes a letter m my book 

Chide me not, laborious band, 

For the idle flowers I brought, 10 

Every aster m my hand 

Goes home loaded with a thought 

Theie was never mystery 

But ’t is figured m the flowers, 

Was nevef secret history 15 

But birds tell it m the bowers 

One harvest from thy field 
Homeward brought the oxen strong, 

A second crop thine acres yield 

Which I gather m a song 20 


BRAHMA 1 
[1867 (1857)] 

If the red slayer think he slays, 

Or if the slam think he is slam, 

They know not well the subtle ways 
I keep, and pass, and turn again 

Far oi f oi got to me is near, 5 

Shadow and sunlight are the same, 

The vanished gods to me appear, 

And one to me are shame and fame 

They leckon ill who leave me out, 

When me they fly, I am the wmgs, 10 
I am the doubter and the doubt, 

And I the hymn the Brahmm sings 

The strong gods pme for my abode, 

And pme m vain the sacred Seven, 

But thou, meek lover of the good 1 15 

Find me, and turn thy back on heaven 


BAYS 

[1867 (1857)] 

Daughters of Time, the hypocntic Bays, 
Muffled and dumb like barefoot dervishes, 
And marching single m an endless file, 
Bung diadems and fagots in then hands 
To each they offer gifts after his will, 
Bread, kingdoms, stars, and sky that holds 
them all 

I, m my pleached garden, watched the 
pomp, 

Forgot my morning wishes, hastily 
Took a few herbs and apples, and the Bay 
Turned and departed silent I, too late, 
Under liei solemn fillet saw the scorn 

1 Cf Krishna's song m the Bhagavat - 
Gita (Arnold’s translation) 

He who shall say, “Lo, I have slam a 
man,” 

He who shall think, “Lo, I am slain 1 ” 
those both 

Know naught 1 Life cannot slay Life is 
not slam 1 

This was one of four poems which Emerson 
contributed to the fust number of the At- 
lantic Monthly 
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BOSTON HYMN 1 
[1867] 

The word of the Lord by night 
To the watching Pilgrims came, 

As they sat by the seaside, 

And filled their hearts with flame 

God said, I am tired of kings, 5 

I suffer them no more, 

Up to my ear the morning brings 
The outrage of the poor 

Think ye I made this ball 
A field of havoc and war, 10 

Where tyrants great and tyrants small 
Might harry the weak and poor? 

My angel, — Ins name is Freedom, — 

Choose him to be youi king, 

He shall cut pathways east and west 15 
And fend you with his wing 

Lo f I uncover the land 
Which I hid of old time m the West, 
As the sculptor uncovers the statue 
When he has wrought his best, 20 

I show Columbia, of the rocks 
Which dip their foot m the seas 
And soar to the air-borne flocks 
Of clouds and the boreal fleece 

I will divide my goods, 25 

Call m the wretch and slave 
None shall rule but the humble, 

And none but Toil shall have 

I will have never a noble, 

No lineage counted great, 30 

Fishers and choppers and ploughmen 
Shall constitute a state 

Go, cut down trees m the forest 
And trim the straightest boughs, 

Cut down trees in the foiest 35 

And build me a wooden house. 


Call the people together, 

The young men and the sires, 

The digger m the harvest field, 

Hireling and him that hires, 40 

And here m a pine state-house 
They shall choose men to rule 
In every needful faculty, 

In church and state and school 

Lo, now 1 if these poor men . 45 

Can govern the land and sea 

And make just laws below the sun, 

As planets faithful be 

And ye shall succor men, 

’T is nobleness to serve, 50 

Help them who cannot help again 
Beware from right to swerve 

I break your bonds and masterships, 
And I unchain the slave 
Free be his heart and hand henceforth 55 
As wind and wandering wave 

I cause from every creature 
His proper good to flow 
As much as he is and doeth, 

So much he shall bestow 60 

But, laying hands on another 
To com his labor and sweat, 

He goes m pawn to his victim 
For eternal years m debt 

To-day unbind the captive, 65 

So only are ye unbound, 

Lift up a people from the dust, 

Trump of their rescue, sound! 

Pay ransom to the owner 
And fill the bag to the bnm 70 

Who is the owner 1 ? The slave is owner, 
And ever was Pay him 

1 Read in Boston Music Hall, January 
1, 1863, the day on which the Emancipation 
Pioclamation became effective 
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0 North* give him beauty foi rags, 

And honoi, 0 South * foi his shame, 
Nevada * com thy golden crags 75 

With Freedom's image and name 

Up 1 and the dusky race 
That sat m darkness long, — 

Be swift their feet as antelopes, 

And as behemoth strong 80 

Come, East and West and North, 

By races, as snow-flakes, 

And carry my purpose forth, 

Which neither halts nor shakes 

My will fulfilled shall be, 85 

For, in daylight or m dark, 

My thunderbolt has eyes to see 
His way home to the mark 

TERMINUS 

[1867] 

It is time to be old, 

To take m sail — 

The god of bounds, 

Who sets to seas a shoie, 

Came to me m his fatal rounds, 5 

And said “No more * 

No farther shoot 

Thy broad ambitious branches, and thy 
root 

Fancy departs no moie invent, 

Contract thy firmament 10 

To compass of a tent 
There’s not enough for this and that, 
Make thy option which of two, 
Economize the failing river, 

Not the less revere the Giver, 15 

Leave the many and hold the few 
Timely wise accept the terms, 

Soften the fall with wary foot, 

A little while 

Still plan and smile, 20 

And,— fault of novel germs, — 

Mature the unfallen fruit 
Curse, if thou wilt, thy sires, 

Bad husbands of their fires, 

Who, when they gave thee breath, 25 
Failed to bequeath 


The needful smew stark as once, 

The Baiesaik maiiow to thy bones, 

But left a legacy of ebbing veins, 
Inconstant heat and nerveless reins, — 30 
Amid the Muses, left thee deaf and dumb, 
Amid the gladiators, halt and numb ” 

As the bud turns hei to the gale, 

I trim myself to the storm of time, 

I man the rudder, reef the sail, 35 

Obey the voice at eve obeyed at prime 
“Lowly faithful, banish feai, 

Right onward drive unharmed, 

The poit, well worth the cruise, is near, 
And every wave is charmed ” 40 

THE PAST 
[1867] 

The debt is paid, 

The veidict said, 

The Furies laid, 

The plague is stayed, 

All fortunes made, 5 

Turn the key and bolt the door, 

Sweet is death forevermore 

Nor haughty hope, nor swait chagrin, 

Nor murdering hate, can enter m 
All is now secure and fast; 10 

Not the gods can shake the Past, 

Fhes-to the adamantine door 
Bolted down foi evermore 
None can reenter theie, — 

No tlnef so politic, 15 

No Satan with a royal tuck 

Steal m by window, chink, or hole, 

To bind or unbmd, add what lacked, 
Insert a leaf, or forge a name, 

New- face or finish what is packed, 20 
Alter or mend eternal Fact 

THE AMERICAN SCHOLAR 1 
[1837] 

Mr President and Gentlemen 
I greet you on the recommencement of 
our literary year Our anniversary is one 

1 “An Oration delivered before the Phi 
Beta Kappa Society, at Cambridge, Au- 
gust 31, 1837 ” Immediately printed, it 
sold five hundred copies within a month. 
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of hope, and, peiliaps, not enough of labor 
We do not meet for games of strength or 
skill, for the leeitation of histones, trag- 
edies, and odes, like the ancient Greeks, 
for parliaments of love and poes}, hke the 
Tioubadouis, noi for the advancement of 
science, hke om contemporanes m the 
British and Euxopean capitals Thus far, 
our holiday has been simply a friendly sign 
of the survival of the love of letters 
amongst a people too busy to give to letters 
any moie As such it is precious as the sign 
of an mdestiuctible instinct Peihaps the 
time is alieady come when it ought to be, 
and will be, something else, when the slug- 
gard intellect of this continent will look 
from undei its iron lids and fill the post- 
poned expectation of the woild with some- 
thing better than the exertions of mechan- 
ical skill Oui day of dependence, our long 
appienticeship to the learning of othei 
lands, draws to a close The millions that 
around us are rushing into life, cannot al- 
ways be fed on the sere remains of foreign 
hai\ests Events, actions arise, that must be 
sung, that will smg themselves Who can 
doubt that poetiy will levive and lead m 
a new age, as the star m the constellation 
Harp, which now flames m oui zenith, 
astronomers announce, shall one day be the 
pole-star for a thousand Tears? 

In this hope I accept the topic which 
not only usage but the nature of our 
association seem to pi escribe to this day, 
— the American Scholar Year by year 
we come up hithei to lead one more chap- 
tei of his biography Let us inquire what 
light new dajs and events have thrown on 
Ins character and his hopes 

It is one of those fables wfiich out of an 
unknown antiquity convey an unlooked-for 
wisdom, that the gods, m the beginning, 
divided Man into men, that he might be 
more helpful to himself, just as the hand 
was divided into fingers, the better to 
answer its end 

The old fable covers a doctrine ever new 
and sublime , tbat there is One Man, — 
present to all partieulai men only partially, 
or through one faculty, and that you must 
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take the whole society to find the whole 
man Man is not a faimer, or a piofessoi, 
or an engineer, but he is all Man is priest, 
and scholar, and statesman, and produeei, 
and soldier In the divided or social state 
these functions are parcelled out to individ- 
uals, each of whom aims to do his stmt 
of the joint work, whilst each othei per- 
foims Ins The fable implies that the indi- 
vidual, to possess himself, must sometimes 
return from his own labor to embrace all 
the other laborers But, unfortunately, this 
oiigmal unit, this fountain of power, has 
been so distributed to multitudes, has 
been so minutely subdivided and peddled 
out, that it is spilled into drops, and cannot 
be gathered The state of society is one m 
which the members have suffered amputa- 
tion from the trunk, and strut about so 
many walking monsters, — a good finger, 
a neck, a stomach, an elbow, but never a 
man 

Man is thus metamorphosed into a thing, 
into many things The planter, who is Man 
sent out into the field to gathei food, is 
seldom cheered by any idea of the true 
dignity of his ministry He sees his bushel 
and his cart, and nothing beyond, and 
sinks into the farmer, instead of Man on 
the farm The tradesman scarcely ever 
gives an ideal worth to his work, but is 
ridden by the routine of his craft, and the 
soul is subject to dollars The priest be- 
comes a form , the attorney a statute-book , 
the mechanic a machine, the sailor a rope 
of the ship 

In this distribution of functions the 
scholar is the delegated intellect In the 
right state he is Man Thinking In the 
degeneiate state, when the victim of so- 
ciety, he tends to become a mere thinker, 
or still worse, the parrot of other meffis 
thinking 

In this view of him, as Man Thinking, the 
theory of his office is contained Him Na- 
ture solicits with all her placid, all her 
momtoxy pictures, him the past instructs, 
him the future invites Is not indeed every 
man a student, and do not all things exist 
for the students behoof? And, finally, is 
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not the true scholar the only true master? 
But the old oracle said, “All things have 
two handles beware of the wiong one ” In 
life, too often, the scholar errs with man- 
kind and forfeits his privilege Let us see 
him m his school, and consider him m 
reference to the mam influences he receives 

I The first m time and the first m 
importance of the influences upon the mind 
is that of nature Every day, the sun, and, 
after sunset, Right and her stars Ever the 
winds blow, ever the grass grows Every 
day, men and women, conversing — behold- 
ing and beholden The scholar is lie of all 
men whom this spectacle most engages He 
must settle its value in his mind What is 
nature to him 0 There is never a beginning, 
there is never an end, to the inexplicable 
continuity of this web of God, but always 
circular power returning into itself There- 
in it resembles his own spirit, whose begin- 
ning, whose ending, he nevei can find, — 
so entire, so boundless Far too as her 
splendors shme, system on system shooting 
like rays, upward, downward, without cen- 
tre, without circumference, — m the mass 
and m the particle, Nature hastens to ren- 
der account of heiself to the mind Classi- 
fication begins To the young mind every 
thing is individual, stands by itself By and 
by, it finds how to join two things and 
see in them one nature, then three, then 
three thousand, and so, tyrannized over 
by its own unifying instinct, it goes on 
tying things together, diminishing anom- 
alies, discovering roots running under 
ground whereby contrary and i emote things 
coheie and flower out from one stem It 
presently learns that since the dawn of 
history theie has been a constant accumula- 
tion and classifying of facts But what is 
classification but the perceiving that these 
objects are not chaotic, and are not foreign, 
hut have a law which is also a law of the 
human mind ? The astionomer discovers 
that geometry, a pme abstraction of the hu- 
man mind, is the measure of planetary mo- 
tion The chemist finds piopoxtions and in- 
telligible method throughout matter, and 


science is nothing but the finding of anal- 
ogy, identity, in the most remote parts The 
ambitious soul sits down before each re- 
fraetoiy fact, one after another reduces 
all strange constitutions, all new powers, 
to their class and then law, and goes on 
f oi ever to animate the last fibre of organi- 
zation, the outskirts of nature, by insight 
Thus to him, to this schoolboy under the 
bending dome of day, is suggested that he 
and it proceed from one root, one is leaf 
and one is flower , relation, sympathy, stir- 
ring m every vein And what is that root? 
Is not that the soul of his souD A thought 
too bold, a dream too wild Yet when this 
spiritual light shall have revealed the law 
of more earthly natures, — when he has 
learned to woiship the soul, and to see that 
the natural philosophy that now is, is onlj 
the first gropmgs of its gigantic hand, he 
shall look forward to an ever expanding 
knowledge as to a becoming eieator He 
shall see that nature is the opposite of the 
soul, answering to it part for part One is 
seal and one is punt Its beauty is the 
beauty of Ins own mind Its laws are the 
laws of his own mmd Nature then be- 
comes to him the measure of his attain- 
ments So much of nature as he is ignorant 
of, so much of Ins own mmd does he not 
yet possess And, m fine, the ancient pre- 
cept, “Know thyself," and the modern 
piecept, “Study nature," become at last 
one maxim 

II The next great influence into the 
spirit of the scholar is the mind of the 
Fast, — in whatever form, whether of litera- 
ture, of art, of institutions, that mmd is 
inscribed Books aie the best type of the 
influence of the past, and perhaps we shall 
get at the truth, — learn the amount of this 
influence more conveniently, — by consid- 
ering their value alone 

The theory of books is noble The scholar 
of the first age received into him the world 
around, brooded thereon, gave it the new 
anangement of his own mmd, and uttered 
it again It came into him life, it went out 
from him truth It came to him short-lived 
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actions, it went out from him immortal 
thoughts It came to lnm business, it went 
from him poetry It w as dead fact , now, it 
is quick thought It can stand, and it can 
go It now enduies, it now dies, it n0 w in- 
spires Pieciscly m proportion to the depth 
of mind from which it issued, so high does 
it soai, so long does it sing 

Oi, I might saj, it depends on how far 
the pioeess had gone, of transmuting life 
into tiuth In pioportion to the complete- 
ness of the distillation, so will the purity 
and imperishableness of the product be 
But none is quite perfect As no air-pump 
can by any means make a peifect vacuum, 
so neithei can any artist entirely exclude 
the conventional, the local, the perishable 
fiom his book, 01 write a book of pure 
thought, that shall be as efficient, in all 
lespects, to a 1 emote postent^, as to con- 
tempoianes, or lather to the second age 
Each age, it is found, must write its own 
books, 01 lathei, each geneiation for the 
next succeeding The books of an older 
penod will not fit tins 
Yet hence arises a grave mischief The 
saeredness which attaches to the act of 
creation, the act of thought, is tiansfeired 
to the lecord The poet chanting was felt 
to be a divine man henceforth the chant 
is divine also The wntei was a 7 us t and 
wise spirit heneefoiwaid it is settled the 
book is perfect, as love of the heio cor- 
lupts into worship of Ins statue Instantly 
the book becomes noxious the guide is a 
tyrant The sluggish and perveited mind 
of the multitude, slow to open to the 
inclusions of Season, having once so 
opened, having once leceived this book, 
stands upon it, and makes an outciy if 
it is disparaged Colleges aie built on it 
Books aie written on it tlunkeis, not by 
Man Thinking, by men of talent, that is, 
who stait wrong, who set out fiom accepted 
dogmas, not from then own sight of prin- 
ciples Meek young men gi ow up 111 li- 
braries, believing it then duty to accept 
the views which Cicero, which Locke, 
which Bacon, have given, forgetful that 
Cicero, Locke, and Bacon weie only young 


men in libraries when they wrote these 
books 

Hence, instead of Man Thinking, we 
have the bookworm Hence the book-learned 
class, who value books, as such, not as re- 
lated to nature and the human constitution, 
but as making a sort of Thud Estate with 
the woild and the soul Hence the icstoreis 
of readings, the emendators, the biblio- 
maniacs of all degrees 

Books aie the best of things, well used, 
abused, among the worst What is the right 
use? What is the one end which all means 
go to effect *2 They are for nothing but to 
inspire I had better never see a book 
than to be warjied by its attraction clean 
out of my own orbit, and made a satellite 
instead of a system The one thing 111 the 
woild, of value, is the active soul This 
every man is entitled to, this every man 
contains within him, although 111 almost all 
men obsti acted and as yet unborn The 
soul active sees absolute tiuth and utters 
tiutli, 01 cieaies In tins action it is genius, 
not the pnvilege of heie and there a fa- 
vorite, but the sound estate of every man 
In its essence it is progressive The book, 
the college, the school of art, the institution 
of any kind, stop with some past utterance 
of genius This is good, say they, — let us 
hold by this They pm me down They look 
backward and not forward But genius 
looks forwaid the eyes of man are set m 
his forehead, not m his hmdhead man 
hopes genius aeates Whatever talents 
may be, if the man cieate not, the pure 
efflux of the Deity is not his, — cinders and 
smoke there may be, but not yet flame 
There are creative manners, there are crea- 
tive actions, and creative words, manners, 
actions, words, that is, indicative of no 
custom or authority, but springing spon- 
taneous fiom the mind's own sense of good 
and fair 

On the other part, instead of being its 
own seer, let it receive from another mind 
its truth, though it were m tonents of 
light, without penods of solitude, inquest, 
and self -recovery, and a fatal disservice is 
done Genius is always sufficiently the en- 
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cmy of genius by over-influence The liteia- 
ture of e\eiy nation bears me witness The 
English dramatic poets have Shakspeanzed 
now foi two hundred yeais 

Undoubtedly there is a right way of lead- 
ing, so it be sternlv subordinated Man 
Thinking must not be subdued b\ his m- 
stiuments Books are foi the scholar idle 
times When he can load G-ocl directlv, the 
hour is too precious to be wasted m other 
men's transcripts of their readings But 
when the intervals of darkness come, as 
come they must, — when the sun is hid and 
the stars withdraw their shining, — we le- 
pair to the lamps which were kindled by 
their ia}, to guide our steps to the East 
again, wheie the dawn is We heai, that 
we may speak The Arabian proverb says, 
“A fig tiee, looking on a fig tree, beeometh 
fruitful " 

It is lemarkable, the character of the 
pleasure we derive from the best books 
They impress us with the conviction that 
one nature wrote and the same reads We 
read the veises of one of the great English 
poets, of Chaucer, of Marvell, of Dryden, 
with the most modern joy, — -with a pleas- 
ure, I mean, which is m great part caused 
by the abstraction of all time fiom their 
verses There is some awe mixed with the 
joy of our sui prise, when this poet, who 
lived m some past world, two or three hun- 
dred years ago, says that which lies close 
to my own soul, that which I also had 
well-mgh thought and said But for the 
evidence thence afforded to the philosophi- 
cal doctrine of the identity of all minds, 
we should suppose some preestablished 
harmony, some foresight of souls that weie 
to he, and some preparation of stores foi 
their future wants, like the fact observed 
m insects, who lay up food befoie death 
for the young grub they shall never see 
I would not be hurried bv any love of 
system, by any exaggeration of instincts, 
to underrate the Book We all know, that 
as the human body can be nourished on 
any food, though it were boiled grass and 
the broth of shoes, so the human mind can 
be fed by any knowledge And great and 


heroic men have existed who had almost no 
othei mfoimation than by the printed page 
I only would say that it needs a strong 
head to bear that diet One must be an 
inventor to lead well As the proveib says, 
“He that would bung home the wealth of 
the Indies, must can} out the wealth of 
the Indies " There is then creative leading 
as well as creative wilting When the mind 
is biaced by laboi and invention, the page 
of whatever book we read becomes lu- 
minous with manifold allusion Every sen- 
tence is doubly significant, and the sense 
of our author is as broad as the world We 
then see, what is always true, that as the 
seer's hour of vision is short and raie 
among heavy days and months, so is its 
record, perchance, the least part of his 
volume The discerning will read, m his 
Plato or Shakspeare, onl} that least pait, 
— only the authentic utterances of the 
oracle, — all the lest he rejects, were it 
never so many times Plato's and Shak- 
speare's 

Of course there is a portion of reading 
quite indispensable to a wise man History 
and exact science he must learn by labori- 
ous reading. Colleges, m like manner, have 
their indispensable office, — to teach ele- 
ments But they can only highly serve us 
when they aim not to drill, but to create, 
when they gather from fai every ray of 
various genius to their hospitable halls, and 
by the concentrated fires, set the hearts of 
then youth on flame Thought and knowl- 
edge are natures m which apparatus and 
pretension avail nothing Gowns and pe- 
cuinaiy foundations, though of towns of 
gold, can never countervail the least sen- 
tence or syllable of wit Foi get this, and 
our American colleges will recede m their 
public importance, whilst they grow richer 
every year. 

Ill There goes in the world a notion 
that the scholar should be a recluse, a 
valetudinarian, — as unfit for any handi- 
work or public labor as a penknife for an 
axe The so-called “practical men" sneer 
at Speculative men, as if, because they 
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speculate or see, they could do nothing 
I have heard it said that the clergy , — who 
are always, more universally than any other 
class, the scholars of their da;y,— are 
addressed as women, that the rough, spon- 
taneous conveisation of men they do not 
hear, but only a mincing and diluted 
speech They are often virtually disfran- 
chised , and indeed there are advocates 
for their celibacy As far as this is true of 
the studious classes, it is not just and wise 
Action is with the scholar subordinate, but 
it is essential Without it he is not yet man 
Without it thought can never ripen into 
truth Whilst the world hangs before the 
eye as a cloud of beauty, we cannot even 
see its beauty Inaction is cowardice, but 
there can be no scholar without the heroic 
mmd The preamble of thought, the tran- 
sition through which it passes fiom the 
unconscious to the conscious, is action Only 
so much do I know, as I have lived In- 
stantly we know whose words are loaded 
with life, and whose not 

The woild, — this shadow of the soul, or 
other me , — lies wide around Its attractions 
are the keys which unlock my thoughts 
and make me acquainted with myself I 
mn eagerly into this resounding tumult I 
grasp the hands of those next me, and 
take my place m the ring to suffer and to 
woik, taught by an instinct that so shall 
the dumb abyss be vocal with speech I 
pierce its order, I dissipate its fear, I dis- 
pose of it within the circuit of my expand- 
ing life So much only of life as I know 
by experience, so much of the wilderness 
have I vanquished and planted, or so far 
have I extended my being, my dominion 
I do not see how any man can afford, for 
the sake o£ his nerves and his nap, to spare 
any action m which he can partake It is 
pearls and lubies to his discourse Drudg- 
ery, calamity, exasperation, want, are in- 
structors m eloquence and wisdom The 
true scholar grudges every opportunity of 
action past by, as a loss of power It is the 
raw material out of which the intellect 
moulds her splendid products A strange 
process too, this by which experience is 


converted into thought, as a mulbeny leaf 
is converted into satin The manufacture 
goes foiward at all houis 

The actions and events of our childhood 
and youth are now matters of calmest ob- 
servation They lie like fair pictures m the 
air Not so with our recent actions, — with 
the business which we now have m hand 
On this we are quite unable to speculate 
Our affections as yet circulate through it 
We no moie feel or know it than we feel 
the feet, or the hand, or the brain of our 
body The new deed is yet a part of life, 
—remains for a time immersed m our 
unconscious life In some contemplative 
hour it detaches itself from the life like a 
upe fruit, to become a thought of the 
mmd Instantly it is raised, transfigured, 
the corruptible has put on mcorruption 
Henceforth it is an object of beauty, 
however base its ongm and neighborhood 
Observe too the impossibility of antedating 
this act In its grub state, it cannot fly, it 
cannot shine, it is a dull grub Bat sud- 
denly, without observation, the selfsame 
thing unfurls beautiful wnngs, and is an 
angel of wisdom So is there no fact, no 
event, m our private history, which shall 
not, soonei or latei, lose its adhesive, inert 
form, and astonish us by soaring from our 
body into the 'empyrean Cradle and in- 
fancy, school and playground, the feai of 
boys, and dogs, and ferules, the love of 
little maids and bemes, and many another 
fact that once filled the whole sky, are 
gone already, fnend and relative, profes- 
sion and party, town and country, nation 
and world, must also soai and smg 

Of course, he who has put forth his 
total strength m fit actions has the richest 
leturn of wisdom, I will not shut myself 
out ot this globe of action, and tiansplant 
an oak into a flower-pot, there to hunger 
and pme, nor trust the revenue of some 
single faculty, and exhaust one vein of 
thought, much like those Savoyards, who, 
getting their livelihood by carving shep- 
herds, shepherdesses, and smoking Dutch- 
men, for all Europe, went out one day to 
the mountain to find stock, and discovered 
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that they had whittled up the last of their 
pine tiees Authors we have, m numbeis, 
who have written out their vein, and who, 
moved by a commendable prudence, sail for 
Greece or Palestine, follow the trapper into 
the piairie, or ramble round Algiers, to 
leplemsh their meichantable stock 

If it weie only for a vocabulaiy, the 
scliolai would be covetous of action Life 
is our dictionary Years are well spent in 
eountiy labois, m town, m tbe insight 
into trades and manufactures, m frank 
intei course with many men and women, 
in science, m ait, to the one end of mas- 
tering in all their facts a language by 
which to illustrate and embody oui per- 
ceptions I learn immediately from any 
speaker how much he has already lived, 
through the poverty or the splendoi of his 
speech Life lies behind us as the quany 
from whence we get tiles and copestones 
for the masonry of to-day This is the way 
to learn grammar Colleges and hooks only 
copy the language which the field and the 
woik-yard made 

But the final value of action, like that 
of books, and better than books, is that it 
is a resource That great principle of Un- 
dulation m natuie, that shows itself m the 
inspiring and expiring of the breath, in 
desire and satiety, m the ebb and flow of 
the sea, m day and night, in heat and 
cold, and, as yet more deeply mgiamed m 
every atom and every fluid, is known to 
us under the name of Polarity, — these “fits 
of easy transmission and reflection,” as 
Newton called them, are the law of nature 
because they aie the law of spirit 

The mind now thmks, now acts, and 
each fit reproduces the othei When the 
artist has exhausted his materials, when 
the fancy no longer paints, when thoughts 
are no longer apprehended and books are 
a weariness, — he has always the resource 
to live Character is higher than intellect 
Thinking is the function Laving is the 
functionary The stream retreats to its 
source A great soul will be strong to live, 
as well as strong to think Does he lack 
organ or medium to impart his truths 9 He 


can still fall back on tins elemental force 
of living them This is a total act Thinking 
is a partial act Let the giandeui of jus- 
tice shine m his affairs Let the beauty of 
affection cheei his lowly loof Those “far 
from fame,” who dwell and act with him, 
will feel the foice of his constitution m the 
doings and passages of the day bettei than 
it can be measured by any public and de- 
signed display Time shall teach him that 
the scholar loses no hour which the man 
lives Herein he unfolds the sacied geim 
of his instinct, screened from influence 
What is lost m seemlmess is gamed in 
stiength Not out of those on whom sys- 
tems of education have exhausted then 
culture, comes the helpful giant to destroy 
the old 01 to build the new, but out of 
unhandselled savage nature, out of ternble 
Druids and Beiseikeis come at last Alfred 
and Shakespeaie 

I hear theiefore with joy whatever is 
beginning to be said of the dignity and 
necessity of labor to every citizen There is 
virtue yet m the hoe and the spade, foi 
learned as well as for unlearned hands 
And labor is everywhere welcome, always 
we are invited to work, only be this lim- 
itation obseived, that a man shall not foi 
the sake of wider activity sacrifice any 
opinion to the popular judgments and 
modes of action 

1 have now spoken of the education of 
the scholar by nature, by books, and by 
action It remains to say somewhat of his 
duties 

They are such as become Man Thinking 
They may all be comprised m self -trust 
The office of the scholar is to cheei, to 
raise, and to guide men by showing them 
facts amidst appearances He plies the 
slow, unhonored, and unpaid task of ob- 
servation Flamsteed and Herschel, 2 m then 

2 John Flamsteed (1646-1719) was the 
first Astronomer Royal of England Sir 
William Herschel (1738-1822) was the 
discoverer of the planet Uranus, his son, 
Sir John (1792-1871), was attracting at- 
tention by his astionomical observations at 
the tune Emerson wrote this essay 
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glazed observatories, may catalogue the 
stars with the praise of all men, and the 
lesults being splendid and useful, honor is 
sure But he, m his private observatory, 
cataloguing obscure and nebulous stars of 
the human mmd, which as yet no man has 
thought of as such, — watclnng days and 
months sometimes for a few facts, correct- 
ing still his old records, — -must relinquish 
display and immediate fame In the long 
period of his preparation he must betray 
often an ignoiance and slnftlessness m 
popular aits, inclining the disdain of the 
able who shoulder him aside Long he must 
stammer in his speech, often forego the 
living foi the dead Worse yet, he must 
accept — how often 1 — poverty and solitude 
Eor the ease and pleasure of treading the 
old road, accepting the fashions, the edu- 
cation, the religion of society, he takes the 
ei oss of making his own, and, of course, 
the self-accusation, the faint heart, the 
frequent uncertainty and loss of time, 
which are the nettles and tangling vines m 
the way of the self -relying and self-di- 
rected, and the state of virtual hostility xn 
winch he seems to stand to society, and 
especially to educated society For all this 
loss and scorn, what oifset^ He is to find 
consolation m exeieismg the highest func- 
tions of human natuie He is one who 
raises himself from private considerations 
and bieathes and lives on public and il- 
lustrious thoughts He is the world’s eye 
He is the woild’s heart He is to resist 
the vulgar prospenty that retrogrades ever 
to barbansm, by preserving and commu- 
nicating heroic sentiments, noble biogra- 
phies, melodious verse, and the conclusions 
of history Whatsoever oracles the human 
heart, m all emergencies, m all solemn 
hours, has uttered as its commentary on 
the vofld of actions,*— these he shall re- 
ceive and impart And whatsoever new 
verdict Reason from her inviolable seat pro- 
nounces on the passing men and events of 
to-day, — this he shall hear and promulgate 
These being his functions, it becomes 
him to feel all confidence m lnmself, and 
to defer never to the popular cry He and 


he only knows the woild The world of any 
moment is the merest appearance Some 
gieat decorum, some fetish of a govern- 
ment, some ephemeral trade, or war, or 
man, is cried up by half mankind and 
cried down bv the other half, as if all de- 
pended on this particular up or down The 
odds me that the whole question is not 
worth the poorest thought which the scholar 
has lost m listening to the controversy 
Let him not quit his belief that a popgun 
is a popgun, though the ancient and hon- 
orable of the earth affirm it to be the 
crack of doom In silence, m steadiness, m 
severe abstraction, let him hold by himself, 
add observation to obseivation, patient of 
neglect, patient of leproach, and bide his 
own time, — happy enough if he can sat- 
isfy himself alone that this dav he has 
seen something tiuly Success treads on 
eveiy right step For the instinct is sure, 
that piompts him to tell his biothei what 
he thinks He then learns that in going 
down into the secrets of his own mind he 
has descended into the secrets of all minds 
He learns that he who has mastered any 
law m his private thoughts, is master to 
that extent of all men whose language he 
speaks, and of all into whose language his 
own can be translated The poet, m utter 
solitude remembeung his spontaneous 
thoughts and reeoidmg them, is found to 
have recoided that which men m crowded 
cities find true foi them also The orator 
distrusts at first the fitness of his frank 
confessions, his want of knowledge of the 
pei sons he addresses, until he finds that 
he is the complement of his hearers, — that 
they drink Ins words because he fulfils for 
them their own nature , the deepei he dives 
into Ins pnvatest, secretest presentiment, 
to his wonder he finds this is the most 
acceptable, most public, and universally 
true The people delight m it, the better 
part of every man feels, Tins is my music , 
this is myself 

In self-trust all the virtues are com- 
prehended Free should the scholar be,— 
free and brave Free e\en to the definition 
of freedom, “without any hindrance that 
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does not arise out of his own constitution ” 
Brave, for fear is a thing which a scholai 
by his very function puts behind him 
Fear always springs from ignorance It is 
a shame to hnn if his tranquillity, amid 
dangerous times, arise fiom the presump- 
tion that like children and women his is a 
protected class, 01 if he seek a tempoiary 
peace by the diversion of his thoughts 
from polities 01 vexed questions, hiding his 
head like an ostrich in the flowering bushes, 
peeping into micioscopes, and turning 
ihymes, as a boy whistles to keep his 
courage up So is the danger a danger 
still, so is the fear worse Manlike let 
him turn and face it Let him look into 
its eye and search its nature, inspect its 
origin, — see the whelping of this lion, — 
which lies no gieat way back , he will then 
find in himself a perfect comprehension of 
its nature and extent, he will have made 
his hands meet on the other side, and can 
henceforth defy it and pass on superior 
The world is his who can see through its 
pretension What deafness, what stone- 
blind custom, what overgrown error you 
behold is there only by sufferance,— by 
your sufferance See it to be a lie, and yon 
have already dealt it its mortal blow 
Yes, we are the cowed, — we the trust- 
less It is a mischievous notion that we 
are come late into nature, that the world 
was finished a long time ago As the world 
was plastic and fluid m the hands of God, 
so it is ever to so much of his attributes 
as we bring to it To ignorance and sm, it 
is flint They adapt themselves to it as 
they may, but in proportion as a man has 
any thing m him divine, the firmament 
flows before him and takes his signet and 
form Not he is great who can alter mat- 
ter, but he who can alter my state of 
mind They are the kings of the world 
who give the color of their present thought 
to all nature and all art, and persuade 
men by the cheerful serenity of their car- 
rying the matter, that this thing which 
they do is the apple which the ages have 
desired to pluck, now at last ripe, and in- 
viting nations to the harvest. The great 


man makes the great thing Wherevci Mac- 
donald sits, there is the head of the table 
Linnaeus makes botany the most alluring 
of studies, and wins it from the farmer 
and the herb-woman, Davy, chemistry, and 
Cuvier, fossils The day is always his who 
works m it with serenity and great aims 
The unstable estimates of men crowd to 
him whose mind is filled with a truth, as 
the heaped waves of the Atlantic follow 
the moon 

For this self-trust, the reason is deeper 
than can he fathomed, — daiker than can 
be enlightened I might not cany with me 
the feeling of my audience m stating my 
own belief But I have already shown the 
ground of my hope, m adverting to the 
doctrine that man is one I believe man 
has been wronged, he has wronged him- 
self He has almost lost the light that can 
lead him back to his pieiogatn es Men are 
become of no account Men m history, 
men m the world of to-day, are hugs, are 
spawn, and are called “the mass” and 
“the herd ” In a century, m a millennium, 
one or two men, that is to say, one or 
two approximations to the right state of 
every man All the rest behold m the hero 
or the poet their own green and crude 
being, — ripened, yes, and are content to be 
less, so that may attain to its full stature 
What a testimony, full of grandeur, full 
of pity, is borne to the demands of his 
own nature, by the poor clansman, the 
poor partisan, who rejoices m the glory of 
his chief The poor and the low find some 
amends to their immense moral capacity, 
for their acquiescence m a political and 
social inferiority They are content to be 
brushed like flies from the path of a great 
person, so that justice shall be done bv 
him to that common nature which it is 
the dearest desire of all to see enlarged 
and glorified They sun themselves m the 
great man’s light, and feel it to he their 
own element They cast the dignity of 
man from their down-trod selves upon the 
shoulders of a hero, and will pensh to add 
one drop of blood to make that great heart 
beat, those giant smews combat and con- 
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qucr He lives for us, and we live m him 
Men, such as they are, very naturally 
seek money or power, and power because 
it is as good as money, — the “spoils,” so 
called, “of office ” And why not 9 for they 
aspire to the highest, and this, m their 
sleep-walking, they dream is highest Wake 
them and they shall quit the false good 
and leap to the true, and leave govern- 
ments to cleiks and desks This revolution 
is to be wrought by the gradual domestica- 
tion of the idea of Culture The mam en- 
terprise of the woild for splendoi, for ex- 
tent, is the upbuilding of a man Here are 
the materials stiewn along the ground 
The pnvate life of one man shall be a 
more illustrious monarchy, moie formida- 
ble to its enemy, more sweet and serene 
m its influence to its friend, than any 
kingdom m history For a man, lightly 
viewed, comprehendeth the particular na- 
tuies of all men Each philosopher, each 
baid, each actor has only done for me, as 
by a delegate, what one day I can do for 
myself The books which once we valued 
more than the apple of the eye, we have 
quite exhausted What is that but saying 
that we have come up with the point of 
view which the universal mind took through 
the eyes of one scribe, we have been that 
man, and have passed on First, one, then 
another, we diam all cisterns, and waxing 
greater by all these supplies, we crave a 
better and more abundant food The man 
has never lived that can feed us ever The 
human mind cannot be enshrined m a per- 
son who shall set a barrier on any one 
side to this unbounded, unboundable em- 
pire It is one central fire, which, flaming 
now out of the lips of Etna, lightens the 
capes of Sicily, and now out of the throat 
of Vesuvius, illuminates the towers and 
vineyards of Naples It is one light which 
beams out of a thousand stars It is one 
soul which animates all men. 


But I have dwelt perhaps Tediously upon 
this absti action of the Scholar I ought not 
to delay longei to add what I have to say 


of nearer reference to the time and to this 
country 

Historically, there is thought to be a dif- 
ference m the ideas which predominate 
over successive epochs, and there aie data 
for marking the genius of the Classic, of 
the Romantic, and now of the Reflective or 
Philosophical age With the views I have 
intimated of the oneness or the identity of 
the mind through all individuals, I do not 
much dwell on these differences In fact, 

I believe each individual passes thiough 
all three The boy is a Greek, the youth, 
lomantic, the adult, reflective I deny not, 
however, that a revolution m the leading 
idea may be distinctly enough traced 
Our age is bewailed as the age of Intro- 
version Must that needs be evil? We, it 
seems, are critical, we are embarrassed 
with second thoughts, we cannot enjoy any 
thing for hankering to know whereof the 
pleasuie consists, we are lined with eyes, 
we see with our feet, the time is infected 
with Hamlet's unhappiness, — 

“Sicklied o’er with the pale cast of 
thought ” 8 

It is so bad then 9 Sight is the last thing 
to be pitied Would we be blind? Do we 
fear lest we should outsee nature and God, 
and drink truth dry? I look upon the dis- 
content of the literary class as a mere an- 
nouncement of the fact that they find them- 
selves not in the state of mind of their 
fathers, and regret the coming state as 
untiied, as a boy dreads the water be- 
fore he has learned that he can swim If 
there is any period one would desire to be 
bom m, is it not the age of Revolution, 
when the old and the new stand side by 
side and admit of being compared, when 
the eneigies of all men are searched by 
fear and b } hope , when the histone glories 
of the old can be compensated by the rich 
possibilities of the new era? This time, 
like all timeb, is a very good one, if we 
but know what to do with it 
I lead with some joy of the auspicious 


3 Hamlet, Act III, scene 1 
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signs of the coming days, as they glimmer 
already through poetry and ait, through 
philosophy and science, through church 
and state 

One of these signs is the fact that the 
same movement which effected the eleva- 
tion of what was called the lowest class 
m the state, assumed in literature a very 
maiked and as benign an aspect Instead of 
the sublime and beautiful, the near, the 
low, the common, was explored and poet- 
ized That which had been negligently 
trodden under foot by those who were 
harnessing and pi o visioning themselves for 
long journeys into far countries, is sud- 
denly found to be nehei than all foieign 
paits The liteiatuie of the poor, the 
feelings of the child, the philosophy of 
the street, the meaning of household life, 
are the topics of the time It is a great 
stride It is a sign — is it not? — of new 
\ igoi when the extremities are made ac- 
tive, when currents of warm life run into 
the hands and the feet I ask not for the 
great, the remote, the romantic, what is 
doing m Italy 01 Arabia, what is Greek 
art, or Provencal minstrelsy, 4 I embrace 
the common, I explore and sit at the feet 
of the familiar, the low Give me insight 
into to-day, and you may have the antique 
and future worlds What would we really 
know the meaning of? The meal in the 
fiikm, the milk m the pan, the ballad m 
the street, the news of the boat, the glance 
of the eye, the form and the gait of the 
body, — show me the ultimate leasou of 
these matters, show me the sublime pres- 
ence of the highest spiritual cause lurking, 
as always it does lurk, m these suburbs 
and extremities of natuie, let me see every 
trifle bristling with the polarity that ranges 
it instantly on an eternal law, and the 
shop, the plough, and the ledger referred 
to the like cause by which light undulates 
and poets sing, — and the world lies no 
longer a dull miscellany and lumber -room, 
but has form and older, there is no trifle, 
there is no puzzle, but one design unites 
and animates the farthest pinnacle and the 
lowest trench 


This idea has mspned the gemus of 
Goldsmith, Bums, Cowper, and, m a newer 
time, of Goethe, Wordsworth, and Carlyle 
This idea they have differently followed 
and with various success In conti ast with 
then wiitmg, the style of Pope, of John- 
son, of Gibbon, looks cold and pedantic 
This writing is blood-waim Man is sur- 
prised to find that things near are not less 
beautiful and wondrous than things remote 
The near explains the fai The diop is a 
small ocean A man is 1 elated to all na- 
ture This jieiception of the worth of the 
vulgai is fimtful m discoveries Goethe, m 
this very thing the most modern of the 
modems, has shown us, as noue ever did, 
the genius of the ancients 

There is one mail of genius who has done 
much for this philosophy of life, whose 
literary value has never yet been rightly 
estimated , — I mean Emanuel Swedenborg 5 
The most imaginative of men, yet wiitmg 
with the precision of a mathematician, he 
endeavored to engiaft a purely philosophi- 
cal Ethics on the popular Christianity of 
his time Such an attempt of course must 
have difficulty which no gemus could sur- 
mount But he saw and showed the con- 
nection between natuie and the affections 
of the soul He pierced the emblematic oi 
spiritual character of the visible, audible, 
tangible world Especially did his shade- 
loving muse hovei over and interpret the 
lower parts of nature, he showed the mys- 
terious bond that alhes moral evil to the 
foul material forms, and has given m epical 
parables a theory of insanity, of beasts, of 
unclean and fearful things 
Another sign of our times, also marked 
by an analogous political movement, is the 
new importance given to the single person 
Every thing that tends to insulate the in- 
dividual,— to surround him with barriers 


4 The lync poetry of southern Prance, 
m what is known as the Provencal dialect 
It flourished especially m the 12th, 13th, 
and 14th centuries 

5 Emerso-n latei wrote an essay on 
Swedenboig, the famous Swedish mystic 
and theologian (1688-1772) 
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of natural respect, so that each man shall 
feel the woild is his, and man shall treat 
with man as a sovereign state with a sov- 
ereign state, — tends to true union as well 
as greatness “I learned,” said the melan- 
choly Pestalozzi, 6 “that no man m God’s 
wide earth is either willing or able to help 
any other man ” Help must come from the 
bosom alone The scholar is that man who 
must take up into himself all the ability of 
the time, all the contributions of the past, 
all the hopes of the future He must be 
an university of knowledges If there be 
one lesson more than another which should 
pierce his ear, it is, The world is nothing, 
the man is all, m yourself is the law of 
all nature, and you know not yet how a 
globule of sap ascends, m yourself slum- 
bers the whole of Reason, it is for you to 
know all, it is for you to dare all Mi 
President and Gentlemen, this confidence in 
the unseal ched might of man belongs, by 
all motives, by all prophecy, by all prep- 
aration, to the American Scholar We have 
listened too long to the eouitly muses of 
Europe The spirit of the American f lee- 
man is already suspected to be timid, imi- 
tative, tame Public and pnvate avarice 
make the air we bieathe thick and fat 
The scholar is decent, indolent, complai- 
sant See already the tragic consequence 
The mind of this country, taught to aim at 
low objects, ^eats upon itself There is no 
woik for any but the decorous and the 
complaisant Young men of the fairest 
promise, who begin life upon our shores, 
inflated by the mountain winds, shined 
upon by all the stars of God, find the earth 
below not m unison with these, but are 
hindered from action by the disgust which 
the principles on which business is man- 
aged inspire, and turn drudges, 01 die of 
disgust, some of them suicides What is 
the lemedy? They did not yet see, and 
thousands of young men as hopeful now 
crowding to the bamers for the caieex do 
not yet see, that if the single man plant 
lnmself indomitably on his instincts, and 
theie abide, the huge woild will come loiuid 
to him Patience, — patience, with the shades 


of all the good and great for company, 
and for solace the perspective of your 
own infinite life, and foi work the study 
and the communication of principles, the 
making those instincts pievalent, the con- 
cision of the woild Is it not the chief 
disgiace m the world, not to be an unit, — 
not to be reckoned one character, — not to 
yield that peculiar fiuit which each man 
was created to beai, but to be reckoned in 
the gross, m the hundred, or the thousand, 
of the party, the section, to which we 
belong, and our opinion piedicted geo- 
graphically, as the noith, or the south ® 
Not so, bi others and friends — please God, 
ouis shall not be so We will walk on 
oui own feet, we will woik with our own 
hands, we will speak our own minds The 
stud} of letters shall be no longei a name 
for pity, foi doubt, and for sensual indul- 
gence The diead of man and the love of 
man shall be a wall of defence and a wreath 
of joy around all A nation of men will 
for the first time exist, because each be- 
lieves himself inspned by the Divine Soul 
which also inspires all men 

SELF-RELIANCE 

[1841] 

“Ne te qusesivens extra ” 1 

“Man is Ins own star , and the soul that can 
Rendei an honest and a peifect man 
Commands all light, all influence, all fate, 
Nothing to him falls eaily or too late 
Oui acts oui angels are, or good or ill, 
Our fatal shadow s that walk by us still ” 
— Epilogue to Beaumont and 
Fletcher’s Honest Man’s Fortune 

Cast the bantling on the rocks, 

Suckle him with the she-wolf’s teat, 
Wintered with the hawk and fox, 

Power and speed be hands and feet 


6 Johann Heinrich Pestaloxzi (1746- 
1827), famous Swiss wnter and educatoi 
1 Seek not outside th}self 
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I read the other day some verses writ- 
ten by an eminent painter 2 which were 
oiigmal and not conventional The soul 
always hears an admonition m such lines, 
let the subject be what it ma} The senti- 
ment the} instil is of more value than any 
thought they may contain To believe your 
own thought, to believe that what is true 
for you in youi pnvate heart is true foi 
all men, — that is genius Speak youi latent 
conviction, and it shall be the universal 
sense, foi the inmost m due time becomes 
the outmost, and our first thought is ren- 
deied back to us b> the trumpets of the 
Last Judgment Familiar as the voice of 
the mmd is to each, the highest merit 
we asciibe to Moses, Plato and Milton is 
that they set at naught books and tradi- 
tions, and spoke not what men, but what 
they thought A man should learn to detect 
and watch that gleam of light which flashes 
across his mind from within, more than 
the lustie of the fhmament of baids and 
sages Yet he dismisses without notice his 
thought, because it is his In every woik of 
genius we recognize our own rejected 
thoughts, they come back to us with a cer- 
tain alienated majesty Gieat works of art 
have no more affecting lesson for us than 
this They teach us to abide by our spon- 
taneous impiession with good-humored in- 
flexibility then most when the whole cry 
of voices is on the other side Else to- 
monow a sti anger will say with masterly 
good sense precisely what we have thought 
and felt all the time, and we shall be forced 
to take with shame our own opinion from 
another 

There is a time m every man’s education 
when he arrives at the conviction that envy 
is ignorance, that imitation is suicide, 
that he must take lmnself foi better for 
worse as his portion, that though the wide 
universe is lull of good, no kernel of 
nourishing corn can come to him but 
through Ins toil bestowed on that plot of 
ground which is given to him to till The 
power which resides m him is new in na- 
ture, and none but he knows what that is 
which ho can do, nor does he know until 


he has tried Not foi nothing one face, one 
chaiactei, one fact, makes much impression 
on him, and another none This sculptuie 
m the memor} is not without preestablished 
harmony The eye was placed where one 
ray should fall, that it might testify of 
that particulai ray We but half expiess 
ourselves, and are ashamed of that divine 
idea vdnch each of us represents It ma} 
be safely trusted as proportionate and of 
good issues, so it be faithfully imp ai ted, 
but God will not have his work made mani- 
fest by cowards A man is relieved and 
gay when he has put his heait into his 
woik and done his best, but what he has 
said or done otherwise shall give him no 
peace It is a dehveiance which does not 
deliver In the attempt his genius deserts 
him, no muse befi lends, no invention, no 
hope 

Trust thyself eveiy heait vibrates to 
that iron stung Accept the place the di- 
vine providence has found foi you, the 
society of your contempoiaries, the con- 
nection of events Great men have always 
done so, and confided themselves childlike 
to the genius of then age, betia}ing their 
perception that the absolutely trustworthy 
was seated at their heait, woikmg through 
then hands, irredozmnating m all their 
being And we are now men, and must 
accept m the highest mmd the same tian- 
scendent destiny, and not minors and in- 
valids m a protected cornel, not eowaids 
fleeing befoie a revolution, but guides, re- 
deemeis and benefaetois, obeying the Al- 
mighty effort and advancing on Chaos and 
the Dark 

What pretty oiacles nature yields us on 
this text m the face and behavioi of chil- 
dren, babes, and even brutes* That divided 
and lebel mmd, that distrust of a sentiment 
because our anthmetic has computed the 
strength and means opposed to our pur- 
pose, these have not Their mmd being 
whole, their eye is as yet unconquered, 
and when we look m then faces we are 


2 Washington Allston (1779-1843), Amer- 
ican painter and author 
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disconceited Infancy confoims to nobody, 
all conform to it, so that one babe com- 
monly makes four or five out of the adults 
who prattle and play to it So God has 
aimed youth and pubert) and manhood no 
less with its own piquancy and chaim, and 
made it enviable and gracious and its 
claims not to be put by, if it will stand 
by itself Do not think the youth has no 
force, because he cannot speak to jou and 
me Haik' m the next room his voice is 
sufficiently clear and emphatic It seems he 
knows how to speak to his contemporaries 
Bashful or bold then, he will know how to 
make us seniors very unnecessary 

The nonchalance of boys who are sure 
of a dmnei, and would disdain as much 
as a loid to do or sa> aught to conciliate 
one, is the healthy attitude of human na- 
ture A boy is m the pallor what the pit 
is m the playhouse , independent, irre- 
sponsible, looking out from his corner on 
such people and facts as pass b}, lie tries 
and sentences them on their incuts, m the 
swift, summai> way of boys, as good, bad, 
interesting, sill}, eloquent, troublesome He 
cumbers himself never about consequences, 
about mteiosts, he grves an independent, 
genuine verdict You must court him, he 
does not court you But the man is as it 
weie clapped into jail by his consciousness 
As soon as he has once acted 01 spoken 
with eclat he is a committed peison, 
watched by the sympathy or the hatied of 
hundreds, whose affections must now enter 
into his account Theie is no Lethe for tins 
Ah, that he could pass again into his neu- 
trality 1 Who can thus avoid all pledges 
and, having observed, observe again from 
the same unaffected, unbiased, unbribable, 
unaffrighted innocence, — must always be 
formidable He would utter opinions on 
all passing affairs, which being seen to be 
not private but necessary, would sink like 
darts mto the ear of men and put them 
m fear 

These are the voices which we hear m 
solitude, but they grow faint and inaudible 
as we enter into the world Society every- 
where is in conspiracy against the man- 


hood of every one of its members Soeietv 
is a joint-stock company, m which the 
members agree, for the better securing of 
bis bread to each share-holder, to surrender 
the liberty and culture of the eater The 
vntue in most request is conformity Self- 
reliance is its aversion It loves not realities 
and creators, but names and customs 
Whoso would be a man, must be a non- 
confoimist He who would gather immortal 
palms must not be hindered by the name 
of goodness, but must explore if it be 
goodness Nothing is at last sacied but fhe 
integrity of youi own mind Absolve you to 
> ourself, and you shall have the suffiage 
of the woild I remember an answei 
which when quite 3 oung I was piompted 
to make to a valued advisei who was wont 
to importune me with the deai old doc- 
trines of the chuirh On my saying, “What 
have I to do with the sacredness of tia- 
ditions, if I live wholh fiom vvitlnn?” my 
friend suggested, — “But these impulses 
maj be from below, not from above” I 
replied, “Thov do not seem to me to be 
such, but if I am the Devil’s child, I will 
live then from the Devil” No law can be 
sacied to me but that of mv natuie Good 
and bad axe but names ver> readily trans- 
ferable to that 01 this, the only right is 
what is after mv constitution, the only 
wrong what is against it A man is to carry 
lnmself m the presence of all opposition 
as if eveiy thing weie titular and ephem- 
eral but he I am ashamed to think how 
easilj we capitulate to badges and names, 
to laige societies and dead institutions 
Every decent and well-spoken individual 
affects and swajs me more than is light 
I ought to go upright and vital, and speak 
the rude truth m all ways If malice and 
vanity wear the coat of philanthropy, shall 
that pass? If an angry bigot assumes this 
bountiful cause of Abolition, and comes to 
me with his last news from Barbadoes, 3 why 
should I not say to him, “Go love thy in- 
fant, love thy wood-chopper, be good-na- 


3 Slavery was abolished m this island 
of the British West Indies in 1834 
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tured and modest, have that grace, and 
never varnish your haid, unchantable am- 
bition with this incredible tenderness for 
black folk a thousand miles oft Thy love 
afai is spite at home ” Hough and grace- 
less would be such greeting, but truth is 
handsomer than the affectation of love 
Your goodness must have some edge to it, 
— else it is none The doctrine of hatred 
must be pleached, as the counteraction of 
the doctrine of love, when that pules and 
whines I shun fathei and mother and 
wife and brothei when my genius calls me 
I would wnte on the lintels of the door- 
post, Whim I hope it is somewhat better 
than whim at last, but we cannot spend 
the day m explanation Expect me not to 
show canse why I seek or why I exclude 
company Then again, do not tell me, as a 
good man did to-day, of my obligation to 
put all poor men m good situations Are 
they my pool ? I tell thee, thou foolish 
philanthropist, that I grudge the dollar, 
the dime, the cent I give to such men as 
do not belong to me and to whom I do not 
belong There is a class of persons to 
whom by all spiritual affinity I am bought 
and sold, for them I will go to prison if 
need be, but your miscellaneous popular 
chanties, the education at college of fools, 
the building of meeting-houses to the vam 
end to which many now stand, alms to 
sots, and the thousand-fold Relief So- 
cieties, — though I confess with shame I 
sometimes succumb and give the dollar, it 
is a wicked dollar, which by and by I shall 
have the manhood to withhold 

Virtues are, m the popular estimate, 
rather the exception than the rule There 
is the man and his virtues. Men do what 
is called a good action, as some piece of 
courage or charity, much as they would pay 
a fine m expiation of daily non-appearance 
on parade Their works are done as an 
apology or extenuation of their living m 
the world, — as invalids and the insane pay 
a high board Their virtues are penances 
I do not wish to expiate, but to live My 
life is for itself and not for a spectacle I 
much prefer that it should be of a lower 


strain, so it be genuine and equal, than 
that it should be glittering and unsteady 
I wish it to be sound and sweet, and not 
to need diet and bleeding I ask primary 
evidence that you aio a man, and lefuse 
this appeal from the man to Ins actions 
I know that for myself it makes no dif- 
ference whether I do or forbear those ac- 
tions which are reckoned excellent I cannot 
consent to pay foi a privilege where I have 
intrinsic right Few and mean as my gifts 
may be, I actually am, and do not need 
for own assurance or the assurance 
of my fellows any secondary testimony 
What I must do is all that concerns me, 
not what the people think This rule, 
equally arduous m actual and m intellectual 
life, may serve for the whole distinction 
between greatness and meanness It is the 
haidei because you will always find those 
who think they know what is your duty 
bettei than you know it It is easy in the 
world to live after the world’s opinion, it 
is easy m solitude to live after our own, 
but the great man is he who m the midst 
of the crowd keeps with perfect sweetness 
the independence of solitude 

The objection to conforming to usages 
that have become dead to yon is that it 
scatters youi foice It loses your time and 
blurs the impression of your character If 
you maintain a dead church, contribute to 
a dead Bible-soeiety, vote with a great 
party either fox the government or against 
it, spread your table like base housekeepers, 
— under all these screens I have difficulty 
to detect the precise man you are and of 
course so much foice is withdiawn from 
your proper life But do your work, and 
I shall know you Do your work, and you 
shall reinforce yourself A man must con- 
sider what a blmd-man’s-buffi is this game 
of conformity If I know your sect I an- 
ticipate your argument I hear a preacher 
announce for Ins text and topic the ex- 
pediency of one of the institutions of his 
church Do I not know beforehand that 
not possibly can he say a new and spon- 
taneous word# Do I not know that with 
all this ostentation of examining the 
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grounds of the institution he will do no 
such thing ? Do I not know that he is 
pledged to himself not to look but at one 
side, the permitted side, not as a man, 
but as a parish minister? He is a retained 
attorney, and these airs of the bench are 
the emptiest affectation Well, most men 
have bound then eyes with one or another 
handkei chief, and attached themselves to 
some one of these communities of opinion 
This conformity makes them not false m 
a few paitieulars, authors of a few lies, 
but false m all particulars Their every 
truth is not quite true Their two is not 
the real two, their four not the real four, 
so that every word they say chagrins us 
and we know not where to begin to set 
them right Meantime nature is not slow 
to equip us m the pnson-umfoim of the 
party to which we adhere We come to 
wear one cut of face and figure, and ac- 
quire by degrees the gentlest asinine ex- 
pression There is a mortifying experience 
m paiticular, which does not fail to wreak 
itself also in the geneial history, I mean 
“the foolish face of praise ,” 4 the forced 
smile which we put on m company where 
we do not feel at ease, in answer to con- 
versation which does not interest us The 
muscles, not spontaneously moved but 
moved by a low usurping wilfulness, grow 
tight about the outline of the face, with 
the most disagreeable sensation 
For nonconformity the world whips you 
with its displeasure, And therefore a man 
must know how to estimate a sour face 
The by-standeis look askance on him m 
the public street or m the friend’s parlor 
If this aversion had its origin in contempt 
and resistance like his own he might well 
go home with a sad countenance, but the 
sour faces of the multitude, like their sweet 
faces, have no deep cause, but are put on 
and off as the wind blows and a newspaper 
directs Yet is the discontent of the mul- 
titude more formidable than that of the 
senate and the college It is easy enough 
for a firm man who knows the world to 
biook the rage of the cultivated classes 
Then rage is decorous and prudent, for 


they are timid, as being very vulnerable 
themselv es But when to their feminine rage 
the indignation of the people is added, when 
the ignorant and the poor are aroused, 
when the unintelligent brute force that lies 
at the bottom of society is made to growl 
and mow, it needs the habit of magnanim- 
ity and religion to treat it godlike as a 
trifle of no concernment 

The other terror that scares us from 
self-trust is our consistency, a reverence 
for oux past act or word because the eyes of 
others have no other data for computing 
our orbit than our past acts, and we aie 
loth to disappoint them 

But why should you keep your head over 
your shoulder? Why drag about this corpse 
of your memory, lest you contradict some- 
what you have stated in this 01 that public 
placed Suppose you should contradict 
yourself, what then? It seems to be a 
rule of wisdom never to rely on your 
memoiy alone, scaicely even m acts of puie 
memory, but to bung the past for judg- 
ment into the thousand-eyed present, and 
live ever m a new day In your metaphysics 
you have denied personality to the Deity, 
yet when the devout motions of the soul 
come, yield to them heart and life, though 
the> should clothe G-od with shape and 
color Leave your theory, as Joseph his 
coat m the hand of the harlot, and flee 

A foolish consistency is the hobgoblin 
of little minds, adored by little statesmen 
and philosophers and divines With con- 
sistency a great soul has simply nothing to 
do He may as well concern himself with 
his shadow on the wall Speak what you 
think now m hard woids and to-morrow 
speak what to-monow thinks in hard words 
again, though it contradict every thing you 
said to-day — “Ah, so you shall be sure to 
be misunderstood ” — Is it so bad then to 
be misunderstood? Pythagoras was mis- 
understood, and Socrates, and Jesus, and 
Luthei, and Copei mens, and Galileo, and 
Newton, and every pure and wise spirit 

4 Quoted fiom Alexander Pope’s Epistle 
to Dr Arbuthnot , in the satire on Ad- 
dison, 
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that ever took flesh. To be great is to be 
misunderstood 

I suppose no man can violate his nature 
All the sallies of his will aie rounded m 
by the law of his being, as the inequalities 
of Andes and Himmaleh are insignificant 
m the curve of the sphere Nor does it mat- 
ter how you gauge and try him A character 
is like an acrostic or Alexandrian stanza, 
— read it forward, backward, or across, it 
still spells the same thing In this pleasing 
contrite wood-life which God allows me, let 
me leeoid day by day my honest thought 
without prospect 01 retrospect, and, I can- 
not doubt, it will be found symmetrical, 
though I mean it not and see it not My 
book should smell of pines and resound 
with the hum of insects The swallow over 
my window should interweave that thread 
or straw he carries m his bill into my 
web also We pass for what we aie Char- 
acter teaches above our wills Men imagine 
that they communicate then Mrtue 01 vice 
only by o\eit actions, and do not see that 
\ntue or vice emit a breath every moment 
Theie will be an agreement m whatever 
variety of actions, so they be each honest 
and natural m their hour Por of one 
will, the actions will be haimonious, how- 
ever unlike they seem These vaneties are 
lost sight of at a little distance, at a little 
height of thought One tendency unites 
them all The voyage of the best ship is a 
zigzag line of a hundred tacks See the line 
f lorn a sufficient distance, and it strength- 
ens itself to the average tendency Your 
genuine action will explain itself and will 
explain jour other genuine actions Your 
conformity explains nothing Act singly, 
and what you ha\e already done singly 
will justify you now Greatness appeals to 
the future If I can be firm enough to-day 
to do right and scorn eyes, I must have 
done so much light befoie as to defend 
me now Be it liow it will, do right now 
Always scorn appearances and you always 
may The foice of character is cumulative 
All the foregone days of virtue work their 
health into this What makes the majesty 
of the heroes of the senate and the field, 


whieh so fills the imagination? The con- 
sciousness of a tiam of great days and 
victories behind They shed a united light 
on the advancing actor He is attended as 
by a visible escoit of angels That is it 
which throw s thunder into Chatham's voice, 
and dignity into Washington’s port, and 
America into Adams’s eye Honor is ven- 
erable to us because it is no ephemeia It 
is always ancient virtue We worship it to- 
day because it is not of to-day We love 
it and pay it homage because it is not a 
trap for our love and homage, but is self- 
dependent, self -derived, and therefore of 
an old immaculate pedigree, even if shown 
in a young person 

I hope in these days we have heard the 
last of conformity and consistency Let the 
woids be gazetted and udiculous hence- 
forward Instead of the gong for dinner, let 
us heal a whistle from the Spaitan fife 
Let us nevei bow and apologize more A 
great man is coming to eat at my house I 
do not wish to please him, I wish that he 
should wish to please me I will stand here 
for humamtj, and though I would make 
it kind, 1 would make it true Let us af- 
front and repiimand the smooth mediocrity 
and squalid contentment of the times, and 
hurl m the face of custom and trade and 
office, the fact which is the upshot of all 
history, that there is a gieat lesponsible 
Thinker and Actoi woikmg wherever a 
man woiks, that a tiue man belongs to 
no other time oi place, but is the ceutie 
of things Wheie he is, there is natuie 
He measures you and all men and all 
events Oidmanly, every body in society 
reminds us of somewhat else, oi of some 
other pei son Character, leality, reminds 
you of nothing else, it lakes place of the 
whole creation The man must be so much 
that he must make all circumstances in- 
different Eveiy true man is a cause, a 
country, and an age, requires infinite 
spaces and numbeis and time fully to 
accomplish lus design , — and posterity seem 
to follow his steps as a tram of clients A 
man Caesar is bom, and for ages after 
we have a Roman Empne Christ is born, 
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and millions of minds so glow and cleave 
to Ins genius that he is confounded with 
virtue and the possible of man An insti- 
tution is the lengthened shadow of one 
man, as, Monaclnsm, of the Hermit An- 
tony, 5 the Reformation, of Luthei , Qua- 
kensm, of Fox, Methodism, of Weslev, 
Abolition, of Claikson 6 Scipio, Milton 
called “the height of Rome/’ and all his- 
toiy lesolves itself very easily into the 
biography of a few stout and earnest per- 
sons 

Let a man then know his worth, and 
keep things undei his feet Let him not 
peep or steal, 01 skulk up and down with 
the an of a chanty-boy, a bastard, or an 
interloper m the world which exists for 
him But the man m the stieet, finding no 
worth m himself which corresponds to the 
foice which built a towei or sculptured a 
marble god, feels pool when he looks on 
these To him a palace, a statue, or a costly 
book have an alien and forbidding air, 
much like a gay equipage, and seem to say 
like that, “Who are you, Sir?” Yet they 
all are his, suitors for his notice, peti- 
tioner to Ins faculties that they will come 
out and take possession The picture waits 
for my verdict, it is not to command me, 
but I am to settle its claims to praise 
That populai fable of the sot who was 
picked up dead-drunk m the stieet, earned 
to the duke’s house, washed and dressed 
and laid m the duke’s bed, and, on his 
waking, tieated with all obsequious cere- 
mony like the duke, and assured that he 
had been insane, owes its popularity to the 
fact that it symbolizes so well the state 
of man, who is m the woild a sort of sot, 
but now and then wakes up, exercises his 
reason and finds himself a true prince 7 
Our reading is mendicant and sycophan- 
tic In history our imagination plays us 
false Kingdom and lordship, power and 
estate, are a gaudier vocabulary than pu- 
pate John and Edward m a small house 
and common day’s work , but the things of 
life are the same to both, the sum total 
of both is the same Why all this defer- 
ence tp Alfred and Scanderbeg 8 and Ghis- 


tavus? 9 Suppose they were vntuous, did 
thev weal out vntue? As great a stake 
depends on your pri\ate act to-day as fol- 
lowed then public and lenowned steps 
When pnvate men shall act with original 
\iews, the lustie will be trunstened from 
the actions of kings to those of gentle- 
men 

The woild has been instructed to its 
kings, who have so magnetized the eyes of 
nations It has been taught by this colossal 
symbol the mutual reveience that is due 
from man to man The joyful loyalty with 
which men have evorywheie suffered the 
lung, the noble, oi the great proprietor to 
walk among them by a law of his own, 
make Ins own scale ot men and thing’s 
and reverse theiis, pay foi benefits not 
with money but with honor, and represent 
the law m his person, was the hieroglyphic 
by which they obscurely signified then 
consciousness of tlieir own right and come- 
liness, the right of every man 

The magnetism which all original action 
exerts is explained when we inquire the 
leason of self-tiust Who is the Trustee^ 
What is the aboriginal Self, on which a 
universal leliance may be grounded ^ What 
is the nature and power of that science- 
baffling star, without parallax, without cal- 
culable elements, which shoots a ray o± 
beauty even into trivial and impure ac- 
tions, if the least mark of independence 
appear? The inquiry leads us to that 
source, at once the essence of genius, of 
virtue, and of life, which we call Spon- 
taneity or Instinct We denote this primary 

5 St Anthony (c 250-350), first Chris- 
tian monk, 

6 Thomas Clarkson (1760-1846), Eng- 
lish crusader against slavery and the slave 
trade 

7 See the “Induction” of Shakespeare’s 
The Taming of the Shreu 

8 Iskander Bey (1403-1468), Albanian 
general v ho led the defence of lus country 
against the Turks 

9 This piobably refers to Grustavus Adol- 
phus (1594-1632), Swedish king, or pos- 
sibly his giandfather Gustavus Yasa (1496- 
1560) 
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wisdom as Intuition, whilst all latei teach- 
ings aie tuitions In that deep foiee, the 
last fact behind which anah sis cannot go, 
all things find their (onimon ougm For 
the sense oL being ’which m calm liouis 
arises, we know not how, in the soul, is not 
thveise fiom tilings, from space, fiom light, 
from tunc, tiom man, but one with them 
and proceeds ob\iously from the same 
source whence then life and being also 
pioeeed We first share the life bj which 
things exist and afteiwaids see them as 
appearances in nature and forget that we 
have shared their cause Here is the foun- 
tain of action and of thought Heie aie 
the lungs of that mspnation which giveth 
man wisdom and which cannot be denied 
without impiety and atheism We lie m 
the lap of immense intelligence, which 
makes us receivers of its truth and organs 
of its activity When we discern justice, 
when we discern truth, we do nothing of 
ourselves, but allow a passage to its beams 
If we ask whence this comes, if we seek 
to pry into the soul that causes, all philos- 
ophy is at fault Its presence 01 its ab- 
sence is all we can affirm Every man dis- 
criminates between the voluntary acts of 
his mind and his involuntary perceptions, 
and knows that to his involuntary percep- 
tions a perfect faith is due He may err in 
the expression of them, but he knows that 
these things are so, like day and night, 
not to be disputed My wilful actions and 
acquisitions aie but roving, — the idlest 
reverie, the faintest native emotion, com- 
mand my curiosity and respect Thoughtless 
people contradict as readily the statement 
of peiceptions as of opinions, 01 rather 
much more readily, for they do not dis- 
tinguish between perception and notion 
They fancy that I choose to see this or 
that thing But perception is not whimsical, 
but fatal If I see a trait, my children 
will see it after me, and m course of time 
all mankind, — although it may chance that 
no one ha^ seen it before me For my 
perception of it is as much a fact as the 
sun 

The relations of the soul to the divine 


spirit aie so pure that it is profane to 
seek to intei pose helps It must be that 
when God speaketh he should communi- 
cate, not one thing, but all Ihmgs, should 
fill the woild with Ins voice, should scattei 
f 01 th light, nature, time, souls, from the 
centie of the present thought, and new 
date and new create the whole Whenevei 
a mind is simple and icceives a divine 
wisdom, old things pass away, — means, 
teachers, texts, temples fall, it lives non, 
and absoibs past and future into the pres- 
ent hour All things are made saeied by 
relation to it, — one as much as anothei 
All things are dissolved to then centre by 
then cause, and m the universal miracle 
petty and particular miracles disappeax 
If theiefore a man claims to know and 
speak of God and carries von backward to 
the phraseology of some old mouldered 
nation m another country, m another 
woild, believe him not Is the acoin bet- 
ter than the oak which is its fulness and 
completion'? Is the parent better than the 
child into whom he has cast his ripened 
being ^ Whence then this worship of the 
past ¥ The centuries are conspirators 
against the sanity and authority of the 
soul Time and space are but physiological 
colors which the eye makes, but the soul is 
light where it is, is day, where it was, is 
night, and history is an impertinence and 
an injury if it be any thing more than a 
cheerful apologue or parable of my being 
and becoming 

Man is timid and apologetic, he is no 
longer upright , he dares not say “I think,” 
“I am,” but quotes some saint or sage He 
is ashamed before the blade of grass or 
the blowing rose These loses under my 
window make no reference to former roses 
or to better ones, they are for what they 
are, they exist with God to-day There is 
no time to them There is simply the rose, 
it is perfect m every moment of its exist- 
ence Before a leaf-bud has burst, its 
whole life acts, m the full-blown flower 
there is no more, m the leafless root there 
is no less Its nature is satisfied and it 
satisfies nature m all moments alike, But 
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man postpones or remembers, he does not 
live m the present, but with reveited eye 
laments the past, or, heedless of the nehes 
that surround lum, stands on tiptoe to 
foiesee the future He cannot be happ^ 
and strong until he too lives with nature 
m the piesent, above time 

This should be plain enough Yet see 
what strong intellects dare not yet hear 
God himself unless he speak the phiase- 
ology of I know not what David, or Jere- 
imah, or Paul We shall not always set so 
great a price on a few texts, on a few 
lives We aie like children who repeat by 
rote the sentences of gran dames and tutors, 
and, as they grow older, of the men of 
talents and character they chance to see, 
— painfully recollecting ' the exact words 
they spoke, afterwards, when they come 
into the point of view which those had who 
uttered these sayings, they understand 
them and are willing to let the woids go, 
for at any time they can use words as 
good when occasion comes If we live truly, 
we shall see truly It is as easy for the 
strong man to be strong, as it is for the 
weak to be weak When we have new per- 
ception, we shall gladly disburden the 
memory of its hoarded treasures as old 
rubbish When a man lives with God, his 
voice shall be as sweet as the murmui of 
the brook and the rustle of the corn 
And now at last the highest truth on 
tins subject remains unsaid, probably can- 
not be said, for all that we say is the 
far-off remembering of the intuition That 
thought by what I can now nearest ap- 
proach to sa> it, is this When good is near 
you, when you have life m yourself, it is 
not by any known 01 accustomed way, 
you shall not discern the footprints of any 
other, you shall not see the face of man, 
you shall not hear any name, — the way, 
the thought, the good, shalL be wholly 
strange and new It shall exclude example 
and experience You take the way from 
man, not to man All persons that ever 
existed are its forgotten ministers Pear 
and hope are alike beneath it There is 
somewhat low even m hope In the hour 


of vision there is nothing that can be 
called gratitude, nor properly joy The 
soul raised ovei passion beholds identity 
and eternal causation, perceives the self- 
existence of Truth and Right, and calms 
itself with knowing that all things go well 
Vast spaces of nature, the Atlantic Ocean, 
the South Sea, long intervals of time, 
yeais, cen tunes, are of no account This 
which I thmk and feel underlay every 
former state of life and circumstances, as 
it does undeilie my present, and what is 
called life and what is called death 

Life only a\aiis, not the having lived 
Power ceases m the instant of repose, it 
resides m the moment of transition from a 
past to a new state, m the shooting of the 
gulf, m the darting to an arm This one 
fact the world hates, that the soul be- 
comes, for that forever degrades the past, 
turns all riches to poverty, all reputation 
to a shame, confounds the saint with the 
rogue, shoves Jesus and Judas equally 
aside Why then do we prate of self- 
reliance? Inasmuch as the soul is present 
there will be powei not confident but 
agent To talk of reliance is a poor exter- 
nal way of speaking Speak rather of that 
which relies because it works and is Who 
has more obedience than I masteis me, 
though he should not raise Ins finger 
Round him I must revolve by the gravita- 
tion of spirits We fancy it lhetone when 
we speak of eminent virtue We do not 
yet see that virtue is Height, and that a 
man or a company of men, plastic and 
permeable to principles, by the law of 
nature must ovei power and ride all cities, 
nations, kings, rich men, poets, who are 
not 

This is the ultimate fact which we so 
quickly reach on this, as on every topic, the 
resolution of all into the ever-blessed Oite 
S elf-existence is the attribute of the Su- 
preme Cause, and it constitutes the meas- 
ui e of good by the degree m which it enteis 
into all lower forms All things real aie 
so by so much virtue as they contain 
Commerce, husbandry, hunting, whaling, 
wai, eloquence, personal weight, are some- 
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what, and engage my respect as examples 
of its presence and impure action I see 
the same law woikmg m nature foi con- 
servation and growth Power is, m nature, 
the essential measure of light Nat uie suf- 
fers nothing to remain m her kingdoms 
which cannot help itself The genesis and 
matuiation of a planet, its poise and oibit, 
the bended tree recovering itself from the 
strong wind, the vital resources of every 
animal and vegetable, are demonstrations 
of the self-sufficing and theiefore seif- 
relymg soul 

Thus all concentrates let us not rove, 
let us sit at home with the cause Let us 
stun and astonish the intruding labble of 
men and books and institutions by a sim- 
ple declaration of the divine fact Bid the 
invaders take the shoes from off their 
feet, for God is here within Let our 
simplicity judge them, and our docility 
to our own law demonstrate the poverty 
of nature and fortune beside oui native 
riches 

But now we are a mob Man does not 
stand m awe of man, nor is his genius 
admonished to stay at home, to put itself 
m communication with the internal ocean, 
but it goes abroad to beg a cup of water 
of the urns of other men We must go 
alone I like the silent chuych before tbe 
service begins, better than any preaching 
How far off, how cool, how chaste the per- 
sons look, begirt each one with a precinct 
or 1 sanctuary l So let us always sit Why 
should we assume the faults of our friend, 
or wife, or father, or child, because they 
sit around our hearth, or are said to have 
the same blood? All men have my blood 
and I all men’s. Not for that will I adopt 
their petulance or folly, even to the extent 
of being ashamed of it But your isolation 
must not he mechanical, but spiritual, that 
is, must be elevation At times the whole 
world seems to be in conspiracy to impor- 
tune you with emphatic trifles Friend, 
client, child, sickness, fear, want, chanty, 
all knock at once at thy closet dooi and 
say,— “Come out unto us ” But keep thy 
state; come not into their confusion The 


powei men possess to annoy me I give 
them by a weak curiosity No man can 
come near me but through my act “What 
we love that we have, but by desire we 
bereave oui selves of the love ” 

If we cannot at once use to the sanctities 
of obedience and faith, let us at least lesist 
oui temptations, let us ontei into the state 
of wai and wake Thoi and Woden, courage 
and constancy, m our Saxon breasts This 
is to be done m oui smooth times by 
speaking the truth Check tins bang hospi- 
tality and tying affection Live no longer to 
the expectation of these deceived and de- 
ceiving people with whom we conv erse 
Say to them, “0 father, 0 mothei, 0 vile, 

0 brother, 0 fuend, I have lived with you 
aftei appearances' hitheito Hencefoiwaid 

1 am the truth’s Be it known unto >ou 
that henceforward I obey no law less than 
the eternal law I will have no covenants 
but proximities I shall endeavor to nour- 
ish my parents, to suppoit my family, to 
be the chaste husband of one wife, — but 
these relations I must fill after a new and 
unprecedented way I appeal from your 
customs I must be mjself I cannot break 
myself any longer for you, or you If 
you can love me for what I am, we shall 
be the happiei If you cannot, I will still 
seek to deserve that you should I will not 
hide my tastes or aveisions I will so trust 
that what is deep is hoty, that I will do 
stiongly before the sun and moon whatcvei 
inly rejoices me and the heait appoints 
If you are noble, I will love you, if you 
are not, I will not hurt you and myself 
by hypocritical attentions If you are true, 
but not m the same truth with me, cleave 
to your companions, I will seek own 
I do this not selfishly but humbly and 
truly It is alike your interest, and mine, 
and all men’s, however long we have dwelt 
m lies, to live m truth Docs this sound 
harsh to-day? You will soon love wliat is 
dictated by youi nature as well as mine, 
and if we follow the tiuth it will bring us 
out safe at last” — But so may you give 
these friends pain Yes, but I cannot sell 
my liberty and my power, to save their 
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sensibility Besides, all poisons liave their 
moments of reason, when they look out 
into the region of absolute tiuth, then will 
they justify me and do the same thing 

The populace think that yom reaction 
of populai standaids is a rejection of all 
standard, and meie antmoimanism, and 
the bold sensualist will use the name of 
philosophy to gild his crimes But the law 
of consciousness abides Theie are two 
confessionals, m one or the other of which 
we must be shriven You may fulfil your 
round of duties by clearing yourself m the 
direct, or in the reflex way Consider 
whether you have satisfied youi relations 
to father, mothei, cousin, neighbor, town, 
cat and dog — whether any of these can 
upbraid you But I may also neglect this 
leflex standard and absolve me to myself 
I have my own stern claims and perfect 
circle It denies the name of duty to many 
offices that aie called duties But if I can 
discharge its debts it enables me to dispense 
with the popular code If any one imagines 
that this law is lax, let him keep its com- 
mandment one dav 

And truly it demands something godlike 
m him who has cast off the common motives 
of humanity and has ventured to trust 
himself for a taskmaster High be his 
heart, faithful his will, clear his sight, that 
he may m good earnest be doctrine, society, 
law, to himself, that a simple purpose may 
be to him as strong as iron necessity is to 
others 1 

If any man consider the present aspects 
of what is called by distinction society , he 
will see the need of these ethics The 
smew and heart of man seem to be drawn 
out, and we are become timorous, despond- 
ing whimperers We are afraid of truth, 
afraid of fortune, afraid of death, and 
afraid of each other Our age yields no 
great and perfect persons We want men 
and women who shall renovate life and our 
social state, but we see that most natures 
are insolvent, cannot satisfy their own 
wants, have an ambition out of all pro- 
portion to their practical force and do 
lean and beg day and night continually* 


Our housekeeping is mendicant, our arts, 
our occupations, oui mamages, oui reli- 
gion we have not chosen, but society has 
chosen foi us We are pailor soldiers We 
shun the rugged battle of fate, where 
stiength is born 

If our young men miscany m then first 
enterpuses they lose all heaifc If the "voting 
merchant fails, men say he is ruined If the 
finest genius studies at one of our colleges 
and is not installed m an office within one 
year afterwards m the cities or suburbs 
of Boston or New York, it seems to his 
friends and to himself that he is right an 
being disheartened and m complaining the 
rest of his life A stui dy lad from New 
Hampshire or Vermont, who m turn tries 
all the piofessions, who teams it, farms it, 
peddles, keeps a school, preaches, edits a 
newspaper, goes to Congress, bujs a town- 
ship, and so forth, m successive years, and 
always like a cat falls oil his feet, is worth 
a hundred of these citv dolls He walks 
abreast with his da"v& and feels no shame 
m not “studying a profession/' foi he does 
not postpone his life, but lives already He 
has not one chance, but a hundred chances 
Let a Stoic open the resources of man and 
tell men they are not leaning willows, but 
can and must detach themselves, that with 
the exercise of self-trust, new powers shall 
appear , that a man is the word made flesh, 
bom to shed healing to the nations, that 
he should be ashamed of our compassion, 
and that the moment he acts from himself, 
tossing the laws, the books, idolatries and 
customs out of the window, we pity him 
no more but thank and revere him, — and 
that teacher shall lestore the life of man 
to splendor and make his name dear to 
all history 

It is easy to see that a greater self- 
leliance must work a revolution m all the 
offices and relations of men, in their reli- 
gion, m their education, m their pursuits, 
their modes of living, their association, in 
their property, in their speculative views 

1, In what prayers do men allow them- 
selves I That which they call a holy office is 
not so much as brave and manly Prayer 
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looks abroad and asks for some foreign 
addition, to come through some foreign 
virtue, and loses itself m endless mazes of 
natural and supernatural, and mediatorial 
and mnaculous Piayei that craves a pai- 
tieular commodity, anything less than all 
good, is vicious Piayer is the contemplation 
of the facts of life from the highest point 
of view It is the soliloquy of a beholding 
and jubilant soul It is the spirit of God 
pronouncing his works good But prayer 
as a means to effect a private end is mean- 
ness and theft It supposes dualism and not 
unity m nature and consciousness As soon 
as the man is at one with God, he will not 
beg He will then see prater m all action 
The prayer of the farmer kneeling m his 
held to weed it, the prayer of the rower 
kneeling with the stroke of his oar, are true 
prayers heard throughout nature, though 
for cheap ends Caratach, m Fletcher’s 
“Bonduea,” when admonished to inquire 
the mind of the god Andate, 10 replies, — 

“His hidden meaning lies m our endeavors, 
Our valors are our best gods ” 

Another sort of false players are our 
regTets Discontent is the want of self- 
reliance it is infirmity of will Regret 
calamities if you can thereby help the 
sufferer, if not, attend your own work and 
already the evil begins to be repaired Our 
sympathy is just as base We come to them 
who weep foolishly and sit down and cry 
for company, instead of imparting to them 
truth and health m rough electric shocks, 
putting them once more m communication 
with their own reason The secret of foi- 
tune is joy m our hands Welcome ever- 
more to gods and men is the self-helping 
man For him all doors are flung wide, 
him all tongues greet, all honors ciown, all 
eyes follow with desire Our love goes out 
to him and embraces him because he did 
not need it We solicitously and apologet- 
ically caress and celebrate him because he 
held on his way and scorned our disappro- 
bation. The gods love him because men 
hated him. “To the persevering mortal,” 


said Zoroaster, “the blessed Immortals are 
swift ” 

As men’s prayers are a disease of the 
will, so are then creeds a disease of the 
intellect They sa> with those foolish Israel- 
ites, “Let not God speak to us, lest we die 
Speak thou, speak any man with us, and 
we will obey ” 11 Everywhere I am hindered 
of meeting God m my brother, because he 
has shut his own temple doois and recites 
fables merely of his brother’s, or his 
brother’s brother’s God Every new mind 
is a new classification If it prove a mind 
of uncommon activity and power, a Locke, 
a Lavoisier, a Hutton, a Bentham, a 
Fourier, 12 it imposes its classification on 
other men, and lo ! a new system In pro- 
portion to the depth of the thought, and so 
to the number of the objects it touches 
and brings within reach of the pupil, is 
his complacency But chiefiy is this appar- 
ent m creeds and churches, which are also 
classifications of some powerful mind act- 
ing on the elemental thought of duty and 
man’s relation to the Highest Such is 
Calvinism, Quakerism, Swedenborgism The 
pupil takes the same delight m subordinat- 
ing every thing to the new terminology as a 
girl who has just learned botany m seeing 
a new earth and new seasons thereby It 
will happen for a time that the pupil will 
find his intellectual power has grown by 
the study of his master’s mind But m all 
unbalanced mmds the classification is idol- 
ized, passes for the end and not for a 

10 An date, or Andraste, a Celtic deity 
The quotation from Beaumont and Fletch- 
er’s Bonduca actually begins “Her hidden 
meaning ” Act III, scene 1 

11 Deuteronomy, v 25-27 

12 John Locke (1632-1704), often re- 
ferred to by Emerson, was the father of 
English empiricism, Antoine Laurent La- 
voisier (1743-1794) was the father of mod- 
ern chemistry, James Hutton (1726-1797), 
Scottish geologist, was the originator of 
the theory of umf ornutanamsm , Jeremy 
Bentham (1748-1832) was a leading ex- 
ponent of utilitarianism , Francois Mane 
Charles Fourier (1772-1837) was the 
founder of a social cooperative system 
named after him. 
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speedily exhaustible means, so that the 
walls of the system blend to their eye m 
the remote horizon with the walls of the 
universe, the luminaries of heaven seem 
to them hung on the arch their master 
built They cannot imagine how you aliens 
have any right to see,— how you can see, 
a It must be somehow that you stole the 
light from us ” They do not yet perceive 
that light, unsystematic, indomitable, will 
break into any cabin, even into theirs Let 
them chirp awhile and call it their own 
If they are honest and do well, presently 
then neat new pinfold will be too strait 
and low, will crack, will lean, will rot and 
vanish, and the immortal light, all young 
and joyful, million-orbed, million-colored, 
will beam over the universe as on the first 
morning 

2 It is for want of self-culture that the 
superstition of Travelling, whose idols are 
Italy, England, Egy pt, retains its fascina- 
tion for all educated Americans They who 
made England, Italy, or Greece venerable 
m the imagination, did so by sticking fast 
where they were, like an axis of the earth 
In manly hours we feel that duty is our 
place The soul is no traveller, the wise 
man stays at home, and when his neces- 
sities, his duties, on any occasion call him 
from his house, or into foreign lands, he 
is at home still and shall make men sensible 
by the expression of his countenance that 
he goes, the missionaiy of wisdom and vir- 
tue, and visits cities and men like a sov- 
ereign and not like an interloper or a valet 

I have no chuilish objection to the 
circumnavigation of the globe for the pur- 
poses of art, of study, and benevolence, so 
that the man is first domesticated, or does 
not go abroad with the hope of finding 
somewhat greater than he knows He who 
travels to be amused, or to get somewhat 
■which he does not carry, travels away from 
himself, and grows old even m youth among 
old things In Thebes, m Palmyra, his will 
and mind have become old and dilapidated 
as they. He carries rums to rums 

Travelling is a fool's paradise Our first 
journeys discover to us the mdiffeience of 


places At home I dream that at Naples, 
at Rome, I can be intoxicated with beauty 
and lose my sadness I pack my trunk, 
embrace my friends, embark on the sea 
and at last wake up m Naples, and there 
beside me is the stern fact, the sad self, 
uni elentmg, identical, that I fled from I 
seek the Vatican and the palaces I affect 
to be intoxicated with sights and sugges- 
tions, but I am not intoxicated My giant 
goes with me wherever I go 

3 But the rage of tiavelhng is a symp- 
tom of a deeper unsoundne&s affecting the 
whole intellectual action The intellect is 
vagabond, and our system of education 
fosters restlessness Our mmds travel when 
our bodies are forced to stay at home We 
imitate, and what is imitation but the 
travelling of the mind? Our houses are 
built with foreign taste, our shelves are 
garnished with foreign ornaments , our 
opinions, our tastes, our faculties lean, and 
follow the Past and the Distant The soul 
eieated the arts wherever they have flour- 
ished It was m his own mind that the 
artist sought his model It was an applica- 
tion of his own thought to the thing to be 
done and the conditions to be observed 
And why need we copy the Doric or the 
Gothic model? Beauty, convenience, gran- 
deur of thought and quaint expression are 
as near to us as to any, and if the Ameri- 
can artist will study with hope and love 
the piecise thing to be done by him, con- 
sidering the climate, the soil, the length of 
the day, the wants of the people, the habit 
and form of the government, he will create 
a house m winch all these will find them- 
selves fitted, and taste and sentiment will 
be satisfied also 

Insist on yourself, never imitate Your 
own gift you can present every moment 
with the cumulative force of a whole life's 
cultivation, but of the adopted talent of 
anothei you have only an extempoianeous 
half possession, That which each can do 
best, none but his Maker can teach him No 
man yet knows what it is, nor can, till that 
person has exhibited it Where is the master 
who could have taught Shakspeare? Where 
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rs the mastei who could have mstiucted 
Franklin, or Washington, 01 Bacon, or 
'Newton 0 Eveiy great man is a unique The 
Seipiomsm o± Scipio is piecisely that pait 
he could not bonow Shak&peare will never 
be made by the study of Shakspeare Do 
that winch is assigned }ou, and jou cannot 
hope too much ox dare too much Theie is 
at this moment for you an utterance biave 
and grand as that of the colossal chisel of 
Phidias, 01 trbwel of the Egyptians, 01 the 
pen of Moses or Dante, but diffeient fiom 
all these Not possibly will the soul, all nch, 
all eloquent, with thousand-cloven tongue, 
deign to repeat itself, but if you can heai 
what these patriarchs say, surely you can 
lepiy to them m the same pitch ot voice, 
for the ear and the tongue are two organs 
of one nature Abide m the simple and 
noble legions of thy life, obey tlij heart, 
and thou shalt repioduce the Foieuoild 
again 

4 As our Religion, our Education, our 
Art look abioad, so does oui spirit ot 
society All men plume themselves on the 
improvement of society, and no man im- 
proves 

Society never advances It recedes as fast 
on one side as it gams on the other It 
undergoes continual changes, it is bar- 
barous, it is civilized, it is christianized, it 
is nch, it is scientific, but this change is 
not amehoiation. For every thing that is 
given something is taken Society acquires 
new arts and loses old instincts What a 
contrast between the well-clad, reading, 
writing, thinking American, with a watch, 
a pencil and a bill of exchange m his 
pocket, and the naked New Zealander, 
whose property is a club, a spear, a mat 
and an undivided twentieth of a shed to 
sleep under 1 But compare the health of the 
two men and you shall see that the white 
man has lost his aboriginal strength If the 
traveller tell us truly, strike the savage 
with a broad-a^e and in a day or two the 
flesh shall unite and heal as if you struck 
the Wow into soft pitch, and the same blow 
shrill send the white to Ins grave, 

5he civilized man has built a coach, but 


has lost the use of Ins feet He is supported 
on clutches, but lacks so much support of 
muscle He has a fine Geneva watch, but 
he fails of the skill to tell the hoiu by the 
sun A Greenwich nautical almanac he has, 
and so being sure of the information when 
he v ants it, the man m the street does not 
know a star m the sky The solstice he does 
not observe , the equinox he knows as little , 
and the whole bright calendar of the year 
is without a dial m Ins mind His note- 
books impair his memory , Ins libiaiies 
oveiload Ins wit, the msuiance-offiee in- 
creases the numbei of accidents, and it 
may be a question whether machinery does 
not encumber, whether we have not lost 
by refinement some eneigj , by a Christian- 
ity, entrenched m establishments and forms, 
some vigor of wild vntue For eveiy Stoic 
was a Stoic, but m Christendom where is 
the Christian? 

Theie is no more deviation m the moial 
standard than m the standard of height or 
bulk No greater men are now than ever 
weie A singular equality may be observed 
between the gieat men of the first and of 
the last ages, noi can all the science, ait, 
religion, and philosophy of the nineteenth 
century avail to educate greater men than 
Plutaich’s heroes, three or four and twent\ 
centunes ago Not m tune is the race pro- 
gressive Phocion, Sociates, Anaxagoras, 
Diogenes, 13 are gieat men, but they leave no 
class He who is xeally of their class will 
not be called by their name, but will be 
his own man, and m his turn the foundci 
of a sect, The aits and inventions of each 
period aie only its costume and do not 
invigorate men The harm of the impioved 
machinery may compensate its good Hud- 
son and Behring accomplished so much m 
their fishing-boats as to astonish Pairy 
and Franklin, 14 whose equipment exhausted 


13 Named as types of Greek philoso- 
pkers 

14 Henry Hudson (d 1611) and Vitus 
Beimg (1680-1741) weie older navigatois, 
Sir William Edwaid Pany (1790-1855) 
and Sir John Franklin (1786-1847) weie 
aietic explorers of Emm son’s time 
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the lcsources of science and art Galileo, 
with an opei a -i* lass, discolored a moic 
splendid senes of celestial phenomena than 
any one since Columbus found the New 
Wmld m an undecked boat It is cunous 
1 o see the penoclical disuse and perishing 
of means and machmeiv which weie intro- 
duced with loud laudation a few years or 
centimes before The gieat genius returns 
to e&sentral man We reckoned the im- 
provements of the art of war among the 
triumphs of science, and >et Napoleon 
conquered Europe by the bivouac, which 
consisted of falling back on naked valor 
and disen eumbenng it of all aids The 
Emperor held it impossible to make a 
perfect army, says Las Cases, “without 
abolishing our arms, magazines, commis- 
sanes and carriages, until, m imitation of 
the Roman custom, the soidiei should re- 
cone his supply of corn, grind it m Ins 
hand-mill and bake his bread himself ” 15 
Society is a wave The wave names on- 
ward, hut the water of which it is composed 
does not The same paiticle does not rise 
from the valley to the ridge Its unity is 
only phenomenal The persons who make 
up a nation to-day, next year die, and their 
experience dies with them 
And so the reliance on Property, includ- 
ing the reliance on governments which pro- 
tect it, is the want of self-reliance Men 
have looked away from themselves and at 
things so long that they have come to 
esteem the lehgious, learned and civil in- 
stitutions as guards of property, and they 
deprecate assaults on these, because they 
feel them to be assaults on property They 
measure then esteem of each other by 
what each has, and not by what each is 
But a cultivated man becomes ashamed of 
Ins property, out of new respect for his 
nature Especially he hates what he has if 
he see that it is accidental, — came to him 
by inheritance, or gift, or crime , then he 
feels that it is not having, it does not 
belong to him, has no root in him and 
merely lies there because no revolution or 
no robber takes it away But that winch a 
man is, does always by necessity acquire, 


and what the man acquires, is living prop- 
el tv, which does not wait the beck ol lulers, 
oi mobs, oi revolutions, oi die, oi stoim, 
oi banlauptties, but perpetually lenevvs 
itself wherevei the man breathes “Tin lot 
or portion of life/’ said the Caliph All, “is 
seeking after thee, theiefoie be at rest from 
seeking after it ” 16 Our dependence on 
these foreign goods leads us to oui slavish 
respect foi numbers The jiohtieal parties 
meet m numerous conventions, the greater 
the concourse and with each new uproai 
of announcement, The delegation fiom Es- 
sex 1 The Democrats from New Hampshire 1 
The Whigs of Maine 1 the young patriot 
feels himself stronger than before by a new 
thousand of eyes and aims In like manner 
the leformeis summon conventions and 
vote and resolve m multitude Not so, 0 
friends 1 will the God deign to enter and 
inhabit you, but by a method precisely the 
revei se It is only as a man puts of all 
foieign support and stands alone that I see 
him to be strong and to pievail He is 
weaker by every reciuit to his banner Is 
not a man better than a town? Ask nothing 
of men, and, m the endless mutation, thou 
only firm column must piesently appear 
the upholder of all that surrounds thee 
He who knows that power is inborn, that 
lie is weak because he has looked for good 
out of him and elsewhere, and, so perceiv- 
ing, throws lnmself unhesitatingly on his 
thought, instantly rights lnmself, stands 
m the erect position, commands his limbs, 
works miracles, just as a man who stands 
on his feet is stionger than a man who 
stands on his head 

So use all that is called Fortune Most 
men gamble with her, and gam all, and 
lose all, as her wheel lolls But do thou 
leave as unlawful these winnings, and deal 
with Cause and Effect, the chancellors of 
God In the Will work and acquire, and 


15 From Memorial de JSte Helbie, by 
Comte Emmanuel Augustin Dieudonne, 
Marquis de Las Cases, Napoleon's Bos- 
well 

16 From the Maxims of the Caliph All, 
son-in-law of Mohammed 
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thou hast chained the wheel of Chance, and 
shalt sit hereafter out of fear from her 
rotations A political vietoiy, a rise of 
rents, the recoveiy of youi sick or the re- 
turn of youi absent friend, 01 some othci 
favorable event laises youi spirits, and 
you think good days are preparing foi 
you Do not believe it Nothing can bring 
you peace but yourself Nothing can bring 
you peace but the triumph of principles 

THE POET 
[ 1844 ] 

A moody child and wildly wise 
Pursued the game with joyful eyes, 

Which chose, like meteors, their way, 

And lived the daik with private ray 
They overleapt the honzon’s edge, 

Seaiched with Apollo's privilege, 

Through man, and woman, and sea, and 
star 

Saw the dance of nature forward far, 
Through worlds, and races, and terms, and 
times 

Saw musical order, and pairing rhymes 

Olympian bards who sung 
Divine ideas below, 

Which always find us young, 

And always keep us so 1 

Those who are esteemed umpires of taste 
are often persons who have acquired some 
knowledge of admired pictures or sculp- 
tures, and have an inclination for whatever 
is elegant , but if you inquire whether they 
are beautiful souls, and whether their own 
acts are like fair pictures, you learn that 
they are selfish and sensual Their cultiva- 
tion is local, as if you should rub a log of 
dry wood m one spot to produce fire, all 
the rest remaining cold Their knowledge 
of the fine arts is some study of rules and 
particulars, or some limited judgment of 
color of form, which is exercised for amuse- 
ment or for show It is a proof of the 
shallowness of the doctrine of beauty as 
it lies m the minds of our amateurs, that 


men seem to have lost the perception of 
the instant dependence of form upon soul 
There is no doctrine of forms in our phi- 
losophy We were put into our bodies, as 
fire is put into a pan to be earned abont, 
but theie is no accurate adjustment be- 
tween the spirit and the organ, much less 
is the latter the germination of the former 
So m regard to other forms, the intellec- 
tual men do not believe in any essential 
dependence of the material world on 
thought and volition Theologians think it 
a pretty air-eastle to talk of the spiritual 
meaning of a ship or a cloud, of a city or 
a contract, but they prefer to come again 
to the solid ground of historical evidence, 
and even the poets are contented with a 
civil and conformed manner of living, and 
to write poems from the fancy, at a safe 
distance from their own experience But 
the highest minds of the world have never 
ceased to exploie the double meaning, or 
shall I say the quadruple or the centuple 
or much more manifold meaning, of every 
sensuous fact, Orpheus, Empedocles, He- 
raclitus, Plato, Plutaich, Dante, Sweden- 
borg, and the masters of sculpture, picture 
and poetry For we are not pans and 
barrows, nor even porters of the fire and 
torch-bearers, but children of the fire, 
made of it, and only the same divinity 
transmuted and at two or three removes, 
when we know least about it And this 
hidden truth, that the fountains whence all 
this nver of Time and its creatures floweth 
are mtnnsiealLy ideal and beautiful, draws 
us to the consideration of the nature and 
functions of the Poet, or the man of 
Beauty, to the means and materials he 
uses, and to the general aspect of the art 
m the present time 

The breadth of the problem is great, for 
the poet is representative He stands among 
partial men for the complete man, and 
apprises us not of his wealth, but of the 
common Wealth The young man reveres 
men of genius, because, to speak truly, 
they are more himself than he is They 

1 As m tins case, Emerson often wrote 
his own epigraphs 
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receive ot the soul as he also receives, but 
they ruoxe Natuie enhances her beauty, 
to the eye of loving men, from then be- 
lief that the poet is beholding her shows at 
the same time He is isolated among his 
t ontempoianes by tiuth and by his ait, but 
with this consolation in his pursuits, that 
they will diaw all men sooner or later For 
all men live by truth and stand in need 
of expression In love, m art, m avarice, 
m politics, m labor, m games, we study to 
utter our painful secret The man is only 
half himself, the other half is his expres- 
sion 

Notwithstanding this necessity to he pub- 
lished, adequate expression is rare I know 
not how it is that we need an interpreter, 
but the great majority of men seem to be 
minors, who have not yet come into pos- 
session of their own, or mutes, who cannot 
report the conversation they have had with 
nature There is no man who does not 
anticipate a supersensual utility m the sun 
and stars, earth and water These stand 
and wait to render him a peculiar seivice 
But there is some obstruction or some ex- 
cess of phlegm m our constitution, which 
does not suffer them to yield the due effect 
Too feeble fall the impressions of nature on 
us to make us artists Every touch should 
thrill Every man should be so much an 
artist that he could report m conversation 
what had befallen him Yet, m our experi- 
ence, the rays or appulses have sufficient 
force to arrive at the senses, but not 
enough to reach the quick and compel the 
reproduction of themselves m speech The 
poet is the person m whom these powers 
are m balance, the man without impedi- 
ment, who sees and handles that which 
others dream of, traverses the whole scale 
of experience, and is representative of 
man, m virtue of being the largest power 
to receive and to impart 

For the Universe has three children, 
born at one time, which reappear under 
different names m every system of thought, 
whether they be called cause, operation and 
effect, or, more poetically, Jove, Pluto, 
Neptune; or, theologically, the Father, the 


Spirit and the Son, but which we will call 
here the Know or, the Doei and the Sayei 
These stand respectively for the love of 
tiuth, foi the love of good, and for the 
love of beauty These three aie equal Each 
is that which he is, essentially, so that he 
cannot be surmounted 01 analyzed, and 
each of these three has the powei of the 
others latent in him, and his own patent 

The poet is the sayer, the namer, and 
represents beauty Tie is a sovereign, and 
stands on the centre For the world is not 
painted or adorned, but is from the begin- 
ning beautiful , and God has not made some 
beautiful tlnngs, but Beauty is the creator 
of the umverse Therefore the poet is not 
any permissive potentate, but is emperor 
m his own right Criticism is infested with 
a cant of materialism, which assumes that 
manual skill and activity is the first merit 
of all men, and disparages such as say 
and do not, ovei looking the fact that some 
men, namely poets, are natural sayers, 
sent into the world to the end of expres- 
sion, and confounds them with those whose 
province is action but who quit it to imitate 
the sayers But Homer’s words are as 
costly and admirable to Homer as Aga- 
memnon's victories aie to Agamemnon The 
poet does not wait for the hero or the sage, 
but, as they act and think primarily, so he 
writes primarily what will and must be 
spoken, reckoning the others, though pri- 
maries also, yet, in respect to him, sec- 
ondaries and servants, as sitters or models 
m the studio of a painter, or as assistants 
who bring building-materials to an archi- 
tect 

For poetry was all written before time 
was, and whenever we are so finely organ- 
ized that we can penetrate mto that region 
where the air is music, we hear those primal 
warblmgs and attempt to write them down, 
but we lose ever and anon a word or a 
verse and substitute something of our own, 
and thus miswrite the poem The men of 
more delicate ear write down these cadences 
more faithfully, and these transcripts, 
though imperfect, become the songs of the 
nations For nature is as truly beautiful 
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as it is good, or as it is reasonable, and 
must as much appeal as it must be done, 01 
be known Words and deeds aie quite m- 
diffeient modes of the drvme energy Woids 
are also actions, and aehons are a kind of 
words 

The sign and credentials of the poet aie 
that he announces that which no man fore- 
told He isa the true and only doctor, he 
knows and tells, he is the only teller of 
news, for he was present and privy to the 
appearance which he describes He is a 
beholder of ideas and an utterer of tbe 
necessary and causal For we do not speak 
now of men of poetical talents, or of in- 
dustry and skill m metie, but of the true 
poet I took pait m a conversation the 
othei day concerning a recent wnter of 
lyrics, a man of subtle mind, whose head 
appeared to be a music-box of delicate 
tunes and rhythms, and whose skill and 
command of language we could not suffi- 
ciently praise But when the question arose 
whether he was not only a lyrist but a 
poet, we were obliged to confess that he 
is plainly a contemporary, not an eternal 
man He does not stand out of oui low 
limitations, like a Chimborazo 2 undei the 
line, running up from a torrid base through 
all the climates of the globe, with belts of 
the herbage of every latitude on its high 
and mottled sides , but this genius is 
the landscape-garden of a modern house, 
adorned with fountains and statues, with 
well-bred men and women standing and 
sitting m the walks and terraces We hear, 
through all the varied music, the ground- 
tone of conventional life Oui poets are 
men of talents who smg, and not the chil- 
dren of music The argument is secondary, 
the finish of the \erses is pnmai y 
For it is not metres, but a metrc-makmg 
argument that makes a poem, — a thought 
so passionate and alive that like the spirit 
of a plant or an animal it has an archi- 
tecture of its own, and adorns nature with 
A new thing The thought and the form 
are equal m the order of time, but m the 
order of genets the thought is pnoi to 
the femn The poet has a mew thought; he 


has a whole new experience to unfold, ho 
will tell us how it was with him, and all 
men will be the richei m Ins foitune For 
the experience of each new age lequnes a 
new confession, and the woild seems al- 
wavs waiting for its poet I remembei when 
I was joung how much I was mo\ed one 
morning by tidings that genius had ap- 
peared m a youth who sat near me at 
table He had left his w T ork and gone 
rambling none knew whithei, and had 
written Imndieds of lines, but could not 
tell whether that which was m him was 
therein told, he conlcl tell nothing but that 
all was changed, — man, beast, heaven, eaith 
and sea How gladh we listened i how' 
ciedulous 1 Society seemed to be compro- 
mised We sat m the aurora of a sunrise 
winch was to put out all the stais Boston 
seemed to be at twice the distance it had 
the night before, or was much farther than 
that Rome, — what was Rome^ Plutarch 
and Shakspeare were m the yellow leaf, 
and Homer no more should be heard of 
It is much to know that poetry has been 
written this very day, under this verv 
roof, by your side What 1 that wonderful 
spirit has not expned 1 These stony mo- 
ments are still sparkling and animated 1 I 
had fancied that the oracles were all silent, 
and nature had spent her fires , and behold 1 
all night, from every pore, these fine auro- 
ras have been streaming Every one has 
some interest m the advent of the poet, 
and np one knows how much it may con- 
cern lnm We know that the secret of the 
woild is piofound, but who or what shall 
be our mteipretei, we know not A moun- 
tain ramble, a new sfylc of face, a new 
person, ma> put the key into our hand& 
Of course the value of genius to us is m 
the veracity of its report Talent may 
frolic and juggle, genius realizes and 
adds Mankind m good earnest have availed 
so far m understanding themselves and 
their work, that the foremost watchman on 
the peak announces his hews It is the 

2 One of the highest mountains of the 
Andes, situated in Ecuador, latitude 1° 30' 
S 
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truest woid evei spoken, and the phrase 
will be the fittest, most musical, and the 
uneirmg voice of the world foi that time 
All that we call sacred history attests 
that the birth of a poet is the principal 
event in chronology Man, never so often 
deceived, still watches for the arrival of a 
biothei who can hold him steady to a 
tiuth until he has made it his own With 
what joy I begin to read a poem which I 
confide m as an inspiration * And now my 
chains aie to be bioken, I shall mount 
above these clouds and opaque airs m 
which I li\e, — opaque, though they seem 
transpaient, — and from the heaven of truth 
I shall see and comprehend my relations 
That will reconcile me to life and renovate 
nature, to see trifles animated by a tend- 
ency, and to know what I am doing Life 
will no moie be a noise, now I shall see 
men and women, and know the signs by 
which they may be discerned fiom fools 
and satans This day shall be better than 
my birthday then I became an animal, 
now I am invited into the science of the 
leal Such is the hope, but the fiuition is 
postponed Oftener it falls that this winged 
man, who will carry me mto the heaven, 
whirls me into mists, then leaps and frisks 
about with me as it were from cloud to 
cloud, still affirming that he is bound 
heavenward, and I, being myself a novice, 
am slow m perceiving that he does not 
know the way into the heavens, and is 
meiely bent that I should admne his skill 
to use like a fowl 01 a flying fish, a little 
way from the ground or the water, but 
the ali-piereing, all-feeding and oculai air 
of heaven that man shall never inhabit I 
tumble down again soon into my old nooks, 
and lead the life of exaggeiations as before, 
and have lost my faith m the possibility of 
any guide who can lead me thither where 
I would he 

But, leaving these victims of vanity, let 
us, with new hope, observe how nature, by 
worthier impulses, has insured the poet’s 
fidelity to his office of announcement and 
afhinuug, namely by the beauty of filings, 
winch becomes a new and higher beauty 


when expressed Nature offers all her erea- 
tuies to him as a picture-language Being 
used as a type, a second wonderful value 
appeals m the object, far better than its 
old value, as the carpenter’s stretched cord, 
if you hold your ear close enough, is 
musical m the breeze “Things more excel- 
lent than every image,” says Jamblichus , 3 
“are expressed through images ” Things 
admit of being used as symbols because 
nature is a symbol, in the whole, and m 
every pait Every line we can draw m the 
sand has expiession, and there is no body 
without its spirit or genius All form is an 
effect of character, all condition, of the 
quality of the life, all harmony, of health, 
and for this reason a perception of beauty 
should be sympathetic, or propel only to 
the good The beautiful lests on the foun- 
dations of the necessary The soul makes 
the body, as the wise Spenser teaches — 

“So every spirit, as it is more pure, 

And hath m it the moie of heavenly light, 
So it the faner body doth piocure 
To habit m, and it more fairly dight, 
With cheerful grace and amiable sight 
For, of the soul, the body form doth take, 
Foi soul is form, and doth the body 
make ” 4 

Heie we find oursebes suddenly not m a 
critical speculation but m a holy place, 
and should go \ciy wanly and leveiently 
We stand before the secret of the world, 
there where Being passes into Appeal ance 
and Unity into Yanety 

The Universe is the extermzation of the 
soul Wherever the life is, that bursts into 
appearance around it Our science is sen- 
sual, and therefore superficial The earth 
and the heavenly bodies, physics and chem- 
istry, we sensually treat, as if they weie 
self-existent, but these aie the retinue of 
that Being we have “The mighty heaven,” 
said Proclus, “exhibits, m its transfigura- 

3 Iamblichus, Greek philosopher and ex- 
ponent of Synan Neoplatonism 

4 From Edmund SpcnseUs “An Hyinne 
m Honour of Beautie*” 
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tions, clear images of the s]ilendor of 
intellectual perceptions , being moved in 
conjunction with the unapparent peiiods of 
intellectual natures ” Therefore science al- 
ways goes abieast with the just elevation 
of the man, keeping step with religion and 
metaphysics, or the state of science is an 
index of our self-knowledge Since every 
thing in nature answers to a moral power, 
if any phenomenon remains brute and dark 
it is because the corresponding faculty m 
the observer is not yet active 

No wonder then, if these waters be so 
deep, that we hovei over them with a reli- 
gious regard The beauty of the fable 
proves the importance of the sense, to the 
poet, and to all others, or, if you please* 
every man is so far a poet as to be sus- 
ceptible of these enchantments of nature, 
for all men have the thoughts whereof the 
umveise is the celebration I find that the 
fascination resides m the symbol Who 
loves nature? Who does not^ Is it only 
poets, and men of leisuze and cultivation, 
who live with her^ No, bnt also hunters, 
farmers, grooms and buteheis, though they 
express their affection m their choice of 
life and not in their choice of words The 
wntei wonders what the coachman or the 
hunter values m ndmg, m horses and dogs 
It is not superficial qualities When you 
talk with him he holds these at as slight 
a rate as you His worship is sympathetic, 
he has no definitions, hut he is commanded 
in nature by the living power which he 
feels to be there present No imitation or 
playing of these things would content him, 
he loves the earnest of the north wind, of 
ram, of stone and wood and iron A beauty 
not explicable is dearer than a beauty 
winch we can see to the end of It is nature 
the symbol, nature certifying the super- 
natural, body overflowed by life which he 
worships with coarse hut sincere ntes 
The row ardness and mystery of this 
attachment drive men of every class to the 
use of emblems The schools of poets and 
philosophers are not more intoxicated with 
their symbols than the populace with theirs 
In our political parties, compute the power 


of badges and emblems See the great ball 
which they roll from Baltimore to Bunkei 
Hill* In the political processions, Lowell 
goes m a loom, and Lynn m a shoe, and 
Salem m a ship Witness the eider-barrel, 
the log-cabm, the hickory-stick, the pal- 
metto, and all the cognizances of paity 
See the power of national emblems Some 
stais, lilies, leopards, a crescent, a lion, an 
eagle, or other figure which came into 
credit God knows how, on an old rag of 
bunting, blowing m the wind on a fort at 
the ends of the eaith, shall make the blood 
tingle under the ludest or the most conven- 
tional exterior The people fancy they hate 
poetry, and they are all poets and mystics * 
Beyond this universality of the symbolic 
language, we are apprised of the divmeness 
of this supenor use of things, whereby the 
world is a temple whose walls are coveied 
with emblems, pictures and commandments 
of the Deity, — m this, that there is no fact: 
m nature which does not carry the whole 
sense of nature, and the distinctions which 
we make m events and m affairs, of low 
and high, honest and base, disappear when 
nature is used as a symbol Thought makes 
everything fit for use The vocabulary of 
an omniscient man would embrace woids 
and images excluded from polite conversa- 
tion What would be base, or even obscene, 
to the obscene, becomes illustrious, spoken 
m a new connection of thought The piety 
of the Hebrew prophets purges their gross- 
ness The circumcision is an example of 
the power of poetry to raise the low and 
offensive Small and mean things serve as 
well as great symbols The meaner the 
type by which a law is expressed, the more 
pungent it is, and the more lasting m the 
memories of men, just as we choose the 
smallest box or ease m which any needful 
utensil can be carried Bare lists of words 
are found suggestive to an imaginative and 
excited mind, as it is related of Lord 
Chatham that he was accustomed to read m 
Bailey’s Dictionary 5 when he was prepar- 

6 The fourth edition of Nathan Bailey’s 
dictionary (1728) was long the only one m 
general use m England 
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mg to speak m Pailiament The poorest ex- 
peiienee is uch enough for all the purposes 
of expressing thought Why covet a knowl- 
edge of new facts # Day and night, house 
and gaiden, a few books, a few actions, 
serve us as well as would all tiades and 
all spectacles We are far from having 
exhausted the significance of the few sym- 
bols we use We can come to use them yet 
with a ternble simplicity It does not need 
that a poem should be long Every word 
was once a poem Every new relation is a 
new word Also we use defects and de- 
formities to a sacred purpose, so expiessmg 
our sense that the evils of the world are 
such only to the evil eye In the old mythol- 
ogy, mythologi&ts observe, defects are 
ascribed to divine natures, as lameness to 
Vulcan, blindness to Cupid, and the like, 
— to signify exuberances 6 

For as it is dislocation and detachment 
from the life of God that makes things 
ugly, the poet, who re-attaches things to 
nature and the Whole, — re-attaching even 
artificial things and violation of nature, to 
nature, by a deeper insight, — disposes very 
easily of the most disagreeable facts Read- 
ers of poetry see the faetoiy-village and 
the railway, and fancy that the poetry of 
the landscape is broken up by these, for 
these works of art are not yet consecrated 
m their reading, hut the poet sees them 
fall within the great Order not less than 
the beehive or the spider’s geometrical web 
Nature adopts them very fast into her 
vital circles, and the gliding tram of cars 
she loves like her own Besides, m a centred 
mind, it signifies nothing how many me- 
chanical inventions you exhibit Though 
you add millions, and never so surprising, 
the fact of mechanics has not gained a 
gram’s weight The spiritual fact remains 
unalterable, by many or by few particulars , 
as no mountain is of any appreciable 
height to break the curve of the sphere A 
shrewd country-boy goes to the city for 
the first time, and the complacent citizen 
is not satisfied with his little wonder It 
is not that he does not see all the fine 
houses and know that he never saw such 


before, but he disposes of them as easily 
as the poet finds place for the railway 
The chief value of the new fact is to 
enhance the great and constant fact ot 
Life, which can dwaif any and every cn- 
cumstance, and to which the belt of wam- 
pum and the commerce of America are 
alike 

The voild being thus put under the 
mind for verb and noun, the poet is he 
who can articulate it For though life is 
great, and fascinates and absorbs , and 
though all men aie intelligent of the sym- 
bols through which it is named, yet they 
cannot originally use them We are sym- 
bols and inhabit symbols, woikmen, work, 
and tools, words and things, birth and 
death, all are emblems, hut we sympathize 
with the symbols, and being infatuated 
with the economical uses of things, we do 
not know that they are thoughts The poet, 
by an ulterior intellectual perception, gives 
them a power which makes their old use 
f 01 gotten, and puts eyes and a tongue into 
every dumb and inanimate object He per- 
ceives the independence of the thought on 
the symbol, the stability of the thought, the 
accidency and fugacity of the symbol As 
the eyes of Lyne^eus were said to see 
through the earth, so the poet turns the 
world to glass, and shows us all things in 
their right senes and procession Foi 
through that better perception he stands 
one step nearer to things, and sees the 
flowing or metamorphosis, perceives that 
thought is multiform, that within the 
form of every cieature is a force impelling 
it to ascend into a higher form , and follow- 
ing with his eyes the life, uses the forms 
which express that life, and so his speech 
flows with the flowing of nature. All the 
facts of the animal economy, sex, nutri- 
ment, gestation, birth, growth, are symbols 
of the passage of the world into the soul 


® The reader will find m this paragraph, 
as well as m other parts of the essay, a 
foreshadowing of the work of Walt Whit- 
man, who freely acknowledged, m the early 
years of his work as a poet, the influence 
of Emerson 
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of man, to suffer there a change and re- 
appear a new and higher fact He uses 
forms according to the life, and not aceoid- 
mg to the foim This is tine science The 
poet alone knows astionomy, chemistry, 
vegetation and animation, for he does not 
stop at these facts, but employs them as 
signs He knows why the plain 01 meadow 
of spate was strown with these flowers we 
call suns and moons and stars, why the 
great deep is adorned with animals, with 
men, and gods, for m every word he 
speaks he rides on them as the horses of 
thought 

By virtue of this science the poet is the 
Namei or Language-maker, naming things 
sometimes after their appearance, some- 
times after their essence, and giving to 
every one its own name and not another’s, 
thereby lejoicmg the intellect, winch de- 
lights m detachment or boundary The 
poets made all the woids, and therefore 
language is the ai chives of Instory, and, 
if we must say it, a sort of tomb of the 
muses For though the origin of most of 
our words is forgotten, each word was at 
fhst a stioke of genius, and obtained 
currency because for the moment it sym- 
bolized the world to the first speaker and to 
the heaier The etymologist finds the dead- 
est word to have been once a brilliant 
picture Language is fossil poetry As the 
limestone of the continent consists of infi- 
nite masses of the shells of animalcules, 
so language is made up of images or hopes, 
which now, m their secondary use, have 
long ceased to remind us of their poetic 
origin But the poet names the thing be- 
cause he sees it, or comes one step nearer 
to it than any other This expression or 
naming is not art, but a second nature, 
grown out of the first, as a leaf out of a 
tree* What we call nature is a certain self- 
regulated motion or change, and nature 
does all things by her own hands, and does 
npt }eave another to baptize her but bap- 
tized herself, and this through the meta- 
morphosis again I remember that a certain 
poet described it to me thus . — ■ 


Genius is the activity which repairs the 
decays of things, whether wholly or partly 
of a material and finite kind Nature, 
through all her kingdoms, insures herself 
Nobody cares foi planting the poor fungus, 
so she shakes down from the gills of one 
aganc countless spores, any one of which, 
being preserved, transmits new billions of 
spoies to-moirow 01 next day The new 
agaric of this hour has a chance which the 
old one had not This atom of seed is 
thrown into a new place, not subject to 
the accidents which destroyed its parent 
two lods off Slie makes a man, and having 
brought him to upe age, she will no longer 
run the risk of losing this wonder at a 
blow, but she detaches from him a new 
self, that the kind may be safe from acci- 
dents to which the individual is exposed 
So when the soul of the poet has come to 
ripeness of thought, she detaches and sends 
away from it its poems or songs, —a fear- 
less, sleepless, deathless progeny, which is 
not exposed to the accidents of the weary 
kingdom of time, a fearless, vivacious off- 
spring, clad with wings (such was the 
•virtue of the soul out of which they came) 
which carry them fast and far, and infix 
them irrecoverably into the hearts of men 
These wmgs are the beauty of the poet’s 
soul The songs, thus flying immortal from 
their mortal parent, are pui sued by clam- 
orous flights of censures, which swarm m 
far greater numbers and threaten to devour 
them , but these last are not winged. At the 
end of a very short leap they fall plump 
down and rot, having received from the 
souls out of which they came no beautiful 
wings But the melodies of the poet ascend 
and leap and pierce into the deeps of in- 
finite tune. 

So far the bard taught me, using his 
freer speech But nature has a higher end, 
m the production of new individuals, than 
security, namely ascension, or the passage 
of the soul into higher forms I knew in my 
younger days the sculptor who made the 
statue of the youth ydneh stands in the 
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public gaiden He was, as I remember, 
unable to tell directly what made him 
happv 01 unhappy, but by woiuleiful in- 
directions he could tell He lose one day, 
according to his habit, before the dawn, 
and saw the morning break, giand as the 
eternity out of which it came, and foi many 
days aftei, he strode io e\pioss this tian- 
quillity, and lo 1 his chisel had fashioned 
out of maible the form of a beautiful 
vouth, Phosphoius, whose aspect is such 
that it is said all persons who look on it 
become silent The poet also resigns him- 
self to Ins mood, and that thought which 
agitated him is expressed, but altei idem , 7 
m a mannei totally new The expression is 
oi game, oi the new type which tilings 
themselves take when liberated As, m the 
sun, objects pamt then images on the 
retina of the eye, so they, sharing the 
aspiration of the whole universe, tend to 
pamt a far more delicate copy of their 
essence m Ins mind Like the metamorphosis 
of things into higher oigame forms is 
their change into melodies Over everything 
stands its daemon or soul, and, as the 
form of the thing is reflected by the eye, 
so the soul of the thing is reflected by a 
melody The sea, the mountam-ndge, Ni- 
agara, and every fiowei-bed, pre-exist, or 
snper-exist, m pre-cantations, which sail 
like odors m the air, and when any man 
goes by with an ear sufficiently fine, he 
oveihears them and endeavors to write 
down the notes without diluting or deprav- 
ing them And herein is the legitimation 
of criticism, m the mind's faith that the 
poems are a corrupt version of some text 
m nature with which they ought to be made 
to tally A rhyme in one of our sonnets 
should not be less pleasing than the iterated 
nodes of a seashell, or the resembling dif- 
ference of a group of flowers The pairing 
of the birds is an idyl, not tedious as oui 
idyls arc, a tempest is a rough ode, with- 
out falsehood or rant, a summer, with its 
harvest sown, reaped and stored, is an 
epic song, subordinating how many ad- 
mirably executed parts Why should not 


the svmmetiy and truth that modulate 
these, glide into our spirits, and we partici- 
pate the invention of nature^ 

Tins insight, which expi esses itself by 
vvliat is called Imagination, is a very high 
soit of seeing, winch does not come by 
studv, but by the intellect being where and 
what it secs, by shanng the path oi cneuit 
of tilings thiough foims, and so making 
them iranslucid to others The path of 
tlnugs is silent Will they suffei a speaker 
to go with them® A spv they will not 
suftei , a lovei, a poet, is the transcendency 
of then own natuie, — him thev will 
suffei The condition of true naming, on 
the poet's part, is his resigning hnnsclf to 
the divine aura which breathes through 
forms, and accompanying that 

It is a secret which every intellectual 
man quickly learns, that beyond the energy 
of Ins possessed and conscious intellect ho 
is capable of a new energy (as of an 
intellect doubled on itself), by abandon- 
ment to the nature of things, that beside 
Ins privacy of power as an individual man, 
theie is a great public power on which he 
can diaw, by unlocking, at all risks, his 
human doors, and suffering the ethereal 
tides to roll and circulate thiough him, 
then he is caught up into the life of the 
Univeise, his speech is thunder, his thought 
is law, and his words are universally in- 
telligible as the plants and animals The 
poet knows that he speaks adequately then 
only when he speaks somewhat wildly, or 
“with the flowei of the mind," not with 
the intellect used as an organ, but with 
the intellect released from all seiviee and 
suffered to take its direction from its celes- 
tial life, oi as the ancients were wont to 
express themselves, not with intellect alone 
but with the intellect mebnated bv nectar, 
As the travelloi who has lost his way 
throws Ins reins on Ins hoise's neck and 
trusts to the instinct of the animal to find 
his road, so must we do with the divine 
animal who names us through tins woild 


7 The same thing, but different 
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For if in any manner we can stimulate tins 
instinct, new passages are opened for us 
into nature , the mind flows into and 
through things haidest and highest, and 
the metamorphosis is possible 

This is the reason why bards lo\e wine, 
mead, narcotics, coffee, tea, opium, the 
fumes of sandalwood and tobacco, or what- 
ever other procurers of animal exhilaration 
All men avail themselves of such means as 
they can, to add this extraoidmary power 
to their normal powers, and to this end 
they prize conversation, music, pictures, 
sculp tui e, dancing, theatres, travelling, war, 
mobs, fires, gaming, polities, or love, or 
science, or animal intoxication, — which are 
several coarser or finei gwasz-mechanical 
substitutes for the true nectar, which is 
the ravishment of the intellect by coming 
nearer to the fact These are auxiliaries 
to the centrifugal tendency of a man, to 
his passage out into free space, and they 
help him to escape the custody of that body 
m which he is pent up, and of that 3 afl- 
oat d of individual relations m which he is 
enclosed Hence a great number of such 
as weie professionally expressers of 
Beauty, as pamteis, poets, musicians and 
actors, have been more than others wont 
to lead a life of pleasuie and indulgence, 
all but the few who received the true nec- 
tar, and, as it was a spurious mode of 
attaining freedom, as it was an emancipa- 
tion not into the heavens but into the 
freedom of baser places, they were pun- 
ished for that advantage they won, by a 
dissipation and deterioiation But never 
can any advantage be taken of nature by 
a tnck The spirit of the world, the great 
calm presence of the Creator, comes not 
forth to the sorceries of opium or of wine 
The sublime vision comes to the pure and 
simple soul m a clean and chaste bod> 
That is not an inspiration, which we owe 
to narcotics, but some counterfeit excite- 
ment and fury Milton says that the lyric 
poet may drink wine and live generously, 
but the epic poet, he who shall sing of 
the gods and their descent unto men, must 
drink water out of a wooden bowl 8 For 


poetry is not “Devil's wine," but God's 
wine It is with this as it is with toys We 
fill the hands and nurseries of our children 
with all manner of dolls, drums and horses , 
withdrawing their eyes fiom the plain face 
and sufficing objects of nature, the sun 
and moon, the animals, the water and 
stones, which should be their toys So the 
poet's habit of living should be set on a 
key so low that the common influences 
should delight him His cheerfulness should 
be the gift of the sunlight, the air should 
suffice for his inspiration, and he should 
be tipsy with water That spirit which 
suffices quiet hearts, which seems to eomc 
forth to such from eveiy dry knoll of sere 
grass, from every pine stump and half- 
imbedded stone on which the dull March 
sun shines, comes forth to the poor and 
hungry, and such as are of simple taste 
If thou fill thy brain with Boston and New 
York, with fashion and covetousness, and 
wilt stimulate thy jaded senses with wine 
and French coffee, thou shalt find no radi- 
ance of wisdom in the lonely waste of the 
pine woods 

If the imagination intoxicates the poet, 
it is not inactive in other men The meta- 
morphosis excites 111 the beholder an emo- 
tion of joy The use of symbols has a 
certain power of emancipation and exhila- 
ration for all men We seem to be touched 
by a wand which makes us dance and run 
about happily, like cliildxen We are like 
persons who come out of a cave or cellai 
into the open air This is the effect on us 
of tropes, fables, oracles and all poetic 
forms Poets are thus hbeiatmg gods Men 
have really got a new sense, and found 
within their world another world, or nest 
of worlds, for, the metamorphosis onco 
seen, we divine that it does not stop I 
will not now consider how much this makes 
the charm of algebra and the mathematics, 
which also have their tropes, but it is felt 
in every definition, as when Aristotle de- 
fines space to be an immovable vessel ra 


8 The reference is apparently to Elegia 
Sexta , Milton’s sixth Latin elegy, 11 55-78 
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which things are contained, — or when 
Plato defines a tone to be a flowing point, 
01 figure to be a bound of solid , and many 
the hke What a joyful sense of freedom 
we have when Vitruvius 9 announces the old 
opinion of aitists that no architect can 
build any house well who does not know 
something of anatomy When Socrates, in 
Charmides, tells us that the soul is cured 
of its maladies by certain incantations, and 
that these incantations are beautiful rea- 
sons, from which tempeiance is generated 
m Souls, when Plato calls the world an 
ammal, and Timaeus 10 affirms that the 
plants also are animals , or affirms a man to 
be a heavenly tree, growing with his loot, 
which is his head, upward, and, as George 
Chapman, following him, writes, 

“So m our tree of man, whose nervie root 
Springs m his top,” — 11 

w T hcn Orpheus speaks of hoariness as “that 
white flower which marks extreme old age 
when Pioclus calls the umveise the statue 
of the intellect , when Chaucer, m his 
praise of “Gentilesse,” compares good blood 
m mean condition to fire, which, though 
earned to the darkest house betwixt this 
and the mount of Caucasus, will yet hold 
its natuial office and bum as bright as if 
twenty thousand men did it behold, when 
John saw, m the Apocalypse, the ruin of 
the world through evil, and the stars fall 
from heaven as the fig tree casteth her 
untimely fruit, when JEsop reports the 
whole catalogue of common daily relations 
through the masquerade of birds and 
beasts, — we take the cheerful hint of the 
immortality of our essence and its versa- 
tile habit and escapes, as when the gypsies 
say of themselves, “It is in vam to hang 
them, they cannot die” 

The poets are thus liberating gods The 
ancient British bards had for the title of 
their order, “Those who are free through- 
out the world” They are free, and they 
make free An imagmative book renders us 
much more service at first, by stimulating 
us through its tropes, than afterward when 


we aruve at the pieeise sense of the 
authoi I think nothing is of any value m 
books excepting the transcendental and 
cxtiaordmarv If a man is inflamed and 
earned away by his thought, to that degree 
that he forgets the authors and the public 
and heeds only this one dieam which holds 
him like an insanity, let me read his paper, 
and you may have all the arguments and 
histones and cntici&m All the value which 
attaches to Pythagoras, Paiaeelsus, Cor- 
nelius Agrippa, Cardan, Ivepler, Sweden- 
borg, Schellmg, Oken, 12 or any other who 
introduces questionable facts into his cos- 
mogony, as angels, devils, magic, astrology, 
palmistiy, mesmensm, and so on, is the 
certificate we have of departure from 
routine, and that here is a new witness 
That also is the best success m conversa- 
tion, the magic of liberty, which puts the 
world like a ball m our hands How cheap 
even the liberty then seems, how mean to 
study, when an emotion communicates to 
the intellect the power to sap and upheave 
nature, how great the perspective 1 nations, 
times, systems, enter and disappear like 
threads m tapestry of large figure and 
many colors, dream delivers us to dream, 
and while the drunkenness lasts we will 
sell our bed, oui philosophy, onr xeligion, 
m our opulence 

There is good xeason why we should 
prize this libeiation The fate of the poor 
shepherd, who, blinded and lost m the 
snow-storm, penshes m a drift within a 
few feet of his cottage door, is an emblem 


9 Marcus Vitruvius Pollio, Homan ar- 
chitect and engineer of the first century, 
BC 

10 Charmides and Timseus participate in 
those Dialogues of Plato named after them 
respectively 

11 From the Dedication of Chapman's 
Homer 

12 Among the ancient and modern phi- 
losophers m this list are interpolated 
three occultists — Phihppus Aureolus Para- 
celsus (14939-1541), Swiss alchemist, Cor- 
nelius Heinrich Agrippa (1486?-1535), 
German writer on magic, and Gerommo 
Cardano (1501-1576) Italian astrologer 
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of the state of man On the bunk of the 
waters of life and tiuth, we are miserably 
dying The inaccessibleness of every 
thought but that we are in, is wonderful 
What if you come near to it, you are as 
remote when you are neaiest as when you 
are farthest Every thought is also a 
pnson, every heaicn is also a prison 
Therefore we love the poet, the inventor, 
who m any form, whether m an ode or m 
an action 01 m looks and behavioi, has 
yielded ns a new thought He unlocks our 
chains and admits us to a new scene 

This emancipation is dear to all men, 
and the power to impart it, as it must 
come from greater depth and scope of 
thought, is a measme of intellect There- 
fore all hooks of the imagination enduie, 
all which ascend to that truth that the 
wnter sees nature beneath him, and uses it 
as his exponent Every veiso or sentence 
possessing this virtue will take caie of its 
own immortality The religions of the 
world are the ejaculations of a few imag- 
inative men 

But the quality of the imagination is to 
flow, and not to freeze The poet did not 
stop at the color or the form, but read 
their meaning, neither may he rest m this 
meaning, but he makes the same objects 
exponents of his new thought Here rs the 
difference betwixt the poet and the mystic, 
that the last nails a symbol to one sense, 
which was a true sense for a moment, but 
soon becomes old and false For all symbols 
are fluxional, all language is vehicular and 
transitive, and is good, as femes and 
horses are, for conveyance, not as farms 
and houses are, for homestead Mysticism 
consists m the mistake of an accidental and 
individual symbol for an universal one 
The morning-redness happens to be the 
favonte meteor to the eyes of Jacob Beh- 
men, 18 and comes to stand to him for truth 
apd faith, and, he believes, should stand 
for the same realities to every reader But 
the first reader prefers as naturally the 
sjunbol of a mother and child, or a gardener 
and ;his bulb, or a jeweller, polishing a 


gem Either of these, or of a mynad moie, 
are equally good to the person to whom 
they aie significant Only they must be 
held lightly, and he very willingly trans- 
lated into the eqm valent terms which otheis 
use And the mystic must be steadily told, 
— All that you say is just as true without 
the tedious use of that symbol as with it 
Let us have a little algebra, instead of this 
trite rhetoric, — universal signs, instead of 
these village symbols, — and we shall both 
be gainers The history of hieraichies seems 
to show that all religious erroi consisted 
m making the symbol too stark and solid, 
and was at last nothing but an excess of 
the organ of language 

Swedenboig, of all men in the lecent 
ages, stands eminently for the translator 
of natmc into thought I do not know the 
man m history to whom things stood so 
uniformly for words Before him the meta- 
moiphosis continually plays Everything 
on which Ins eye rests, obeys the impulses 
of moral nature The figs become grapes 
whilst he eats them When some of his 
angels affirmed a truth, the laiuel twig 
which they held blossomed m their hands 
The noise which at a distance appeared like 
gnashing and thumping, on coming nearer 
was found to be the voice of disputants 
The men in one of his visions , seen m 
heavenly light, appeared like dragons, and 
seemed m darkness, but to each other thev 
appeared as men, and when the light from 
heaven shone into their cabin, they com- 
plained of the darkness, and were com- 
pelled to shut the window that they might 
see 

There was this perception m him which 
makes the poet or seer an object of awe 
and terror, namely that the same man 01 
society of men may wear one aspect to 
themselves and their companions, and a 
different aspect to higher intelligences 
Certain pnests, whom he describes as con- 
versing very learnedly together, appeared 
to the children who were at some distance, 

13 J akob Bohme (15764624), German 
paystie 
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like dead horses,, and many the like mis- 
appearanees And instantly the mind in- 
quires whether these fishes under the 
budge, } ondor oxen m the pasture, those 
dogs m the yaid, are immutably fishes, 
oxen and dogs, 01 only so appeal to me, 
and perchance to themselves appear up- 
right men , and whether I appear as a man 
to all eyes The Brahmins and Pythagoras 
jiropounded the same question, and if any 
poet has witnessed the transformation he 
doubtless found it m harmony with various 
experiences We have all seen changes as 
consideiable m wheat and caterpillars He 
is the poet and shall draw us with love and 
ten 01 , who sees through the flowing vest 
the firm natuie, and can declare it 

I look in vain for the poet whom I de- 
scribe We do not with sufficient plainness 
or sufficient profoundness address ourselves 
to life, nor daie we chaunt oui own times 
and social eneumstanee If we filled the 
day with bravery, we should not shnnk 
fiom celobiatmg it Time and natuie yield 
us mam gifts, but not yet the timely man, 
the new leligion, the reconciler, whom all 
things await Dante’s praise is that he 
dared to write Ins autobiography m colos- 
sal cipher, or into universality* We have 
yet had no genius m America, with tyran- 
nous eye, winch knew the value of our 
mcompaiable materials, and saw, m the 
baibansm and matcnalism of the times, 
anothei carnival of the same gods whose 
picture lie so much admnes in Homei , then 
in the Middle Age, then m Calvinism 
Banks and tariffs, the newspaper and cau- 
cus, Methodism and Umtanamsm, are fiat 
and dull to dull people, but rest on the 
same foundations of wonder as the town 
of Troy and the temple of Delphi, and are 
as swiftly passing away Our log-rolling, 
our stumps and then politics, oui fisheries, 
our Negroes and Indians, our boats and 
our repudiations, the wiath of rogues and 
the pusillanimity of honest men, the north- 
ern trade, the southern planting, the west- 
ern clearing, Oregon and Texas, are yet 
unsung Yet America is a poem m our 


eyes, its ample geogiaphy dazzles the 
imagination, and it will not wait long for 
meties If I ha^e not found that excellent 
combination of gifts m my countrymen 
which I seek, neither could I aid myself to 
fix the idea of the poet by reading now and 
then m Chalmers’s collection of five cen- 
turies of English poets 14 These are wits 
moie than poets, though there have been 
poets among them But when we adhere to 
the ideal of the poet, we have our diffi- 
culties even with Milton and Homer Milton 
is too literal y, and Homer too literal and 
historical 

But I am not wise enough foi a national 
cnticism, and must use the old largeness a 
little longei, to discharge my eriand from 
the muse to the poet concerning his art 

Art is the path of the cieatoi to his 
woik The paths or methods aie ideal and 
eternal, though few men ever see them, not 
the artist himself for yearn, or foi a life- 
time, unless he come into the conditions 
The painter, the sculptor, the composer, 
the epic rhapsodist, the orator, all partake 
one desire, namely to express themselves 
symmetrically and abundantly, not dwarf - 
ishly and fragmentanly They found or put 
themselves m certain conditions, as, the 
painter and sculptor before some impres- 
sive human figrnes, the orator into the 
assembly of the people, and the others 
m such scenes as each has found exciting 
to his intellect, and each presently feels 
the new desire He hears a voice, lie sees a 
beckoning Then he is apprised, with won- 
der, what herds of daemons hem him in 
He can no moie rest, he says, with the 
old painter, “By God, it is in me and must 
go forth of me ” He pursues a beauty, 
half seen, which flies before him The poet 
pours out verses m every solitude. Most 
of the things he says are conventional, no 
doubt, but by and by he says something 
which is original and beautiful That 
charms him He would say nothing else 

14 Alexander Chalmers (1759-1834) ed- 
ited Works of the English Poet b from 
Chaucer to Cotvper in 21 volumes m 1810 
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but such things In our way of talking we 
say, “That is yours, this is mine,” but the 
poet knows well that it is not his, that 
it is as strange and beautiful to him as to 
you, he would fam heai the like eloquence 
at length Once having tasted this immortal 
ichor, he cannot have enough of it, and as 
an admirable creative powei exists m these 
intellections, it is of the last importance 
that these things get spoken What a little 
of all we know is said 1 What drops of all 
the sea of oui science are bailed up ? and 
by what accident it is that these are ex- 
posed, when so many secrets sleep in na- 
tuxe f Hence the necessity of speech and 
song, hence these throbs and heart-beatings 
m the oiator, at the door of the assembly, 
to the end namely that thought may be 
ejaculated as Logos, 01 Word 
Doubt not, 0 poet, hut persist Say, “It 
is m me, and shall out ” Stand there, 
balked and dumb, stuttering and stammer- 
ing, hissed and hooted, stand and strive, 
until at last rage draw out of thee that 
dream - power which every night shows thee 
is thme own, a power transcending all 
limit and privacy, and by virtue of which 
a man is the conductor of the whole river 
of electricity Nothing walks, or creeps, or 
grows, or exists, which must not m turn 
arise and walk before him as exponent of 
his meaning Comes he to that power, Ins 
genius is no longer exhaustible All the 
creatuies by pairs and by tribes pour into 
his mind as into a Noah’s ark, to come 
forth again to people a new world This 
is like the stock of air for our respiration 
or fox the combustion of our fireplace, not 
a measure of gallons, but the entire atmos- 
phere if wanted And therefore the rich 
poets, as Homer, Chaucer, Shakspeare, and 
Raphael, have obviously no limits to their 
works except the limits of their lifetime, 
and resemble a mirror earned through the 
street, ready to render an image of every 
created thing 

0 poet! a new nobility is conferred m 
groves and pastures, and not m castles or 
by the sword-blade any longer The con- 
ditions are hard, but equal Thou shalt 


leave the world, and know the muse only 
Thou shalt not know any longer the times, 
customs, graces, politics, or opinions of 
men, but shalt take all from the muse For 
the time of towns is tolled from the world 
by funereal chimes, but m nature the uni- 
versal horns are counted by succeeding 
tribes of animals and plants, and by growth 
of joy on joy God wills also that thou 
abdicate a manifold and duplex life, and 
that thou he content that others speak for 
thee Others shall be thy gentlemen and 
shall represent all courtesy and worldly 
life foi thee, others shall do the great and 
resounding actions also Thou shalt he 
close hid with nature, and canst not be 
atfoided to the Capitol or the Exchange 
The woild is full of renunciations and 
apprenticeships, and this is thine, thou 
must pass foi a fool and a churl for a long 
season This is the screen and sheath in 
which Pan has protected his well-beloved 
flower, and thou shalt be known only to 
thme own, and they shall console thee with 
tendeiest love And thou shalt not he able 
to rehearse the names of thy friends m 
thy verse, for an old shame befoie the 
holy ideal And this is the reward, that 
the ideal ^hall be real to thee, and the 
impressions of the actual world shall fall 
like summer ram, copious, but not trouble- 
some to thy invulnerable essence Thou 
shalt have the whole land for thy park and 
manor, the sea for thy bath and navigation, 
without tax and without envy, the woods 
and the rivers thou shalt own, and thou 
shalt possess that wherein others are only 
tenants and boarders Thou true land-lord 1 
sea-lord 1 air-lord 1 Wherever snow falls or 
water flows or birds fly, wherever day and 
night meet m twilight, wherever the blue 
heaven is hung by clouds or sown with 
stars, wherever are forms with transparent 
boundaries, wherever are outlets into celes- 
tial space, wherever is danger, and awe, 
and love, — there is Beauty, plenteous as 
ram, shed for thee, and though thou 
shouldst walk the world over, thou shalt 
not be able to find a condition inopportune 
or ignoble 
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EVERY fact is related on one side to 
sensation, and, on the othei, to moials 
The game of thought is, on the appeal ance 
of one of these two sides, to find the other, 
given the upper, to find the under side 
Nothing so thin, but has these two faces, 
and, when the observer has seen the ob- 
verse, he turns it over to see the reverse 
Life is a pitching of this penny, — heads 
or tails We never tire of this game, be- 
cause there is still a slight shudder of as- 
tonishment at the exhibition of the othei 
face, at the contrast of the two faces A 
man is flushed with success, and bethinks 
himself what this good luck signifies He 
drives his bargain m the street, but it oc- 
euis, that he also is bought and sold He 
sees the beauty of a human face, and 
searches the cause of that beauty, which 
must be more beautiful He builds his 
fortunes, maintains the laws, cherishes his 
children, but he asks himself, why? and 
whereto # This head and this tail are called, 
m the language of philosophy, Infinite and 
Finite, Relative and Absolute, Apparent 
and Real, and many fine names beside 
Each man is born with a predisposition 
to one or the other of these sides of natme, 
and it will easily happen that men will be 
found devoted to one or the other One 
class has the perception of difference, and 
is conversant with facts and surfaces , 
cities and persons , and the bringing certain 
things to pass , — the men of talent and ac- 
tion Another class have the perception of 
identity, and are men of faith and philos- 
ophy, men of genius 

Each of these nders drives too fast 
Plotinus believes only m philosophers, 
Fenelon, m saints, Pindar and Byron, m 
poets Read the haughty language m which 
Plato and the Platonists speak of all men 
who are not devoted to their own shining 
abstractions other men axe rats and mice 
The literary class is usually proud and 
exclusive The correspondence of Pope and 
Swift describes mankind around them as 


monsters, and that of Goethe and Schiller, 
m our own time, is scarcely more kind 
It is easy to see how this arrogance 
comes The genius is a genius by the first 
look he casts on any object Is his eye 
cieative? Does he not rest m angles and 
colors, but beholds the design,— he will 
presently undervalue the actual object In 
powerful moments, his thought has dis- 
solved the woiks of art and nature into 
their causes, so that the works appear 
heavy and faulty He has a conception of 
beauty, which the sculptor cannot embody 
Picture, statue, temple, railroad, steam- 
engine, existed fiist in an artist’s mind, 
without flaw, mistake, or friction, which 
impair the executed models So did the 
church, the state, college, court, social 
circle, and all the institutions It is not 
strange that these men, lemembermg what 
they have seen and hoped of ideas, should 
affirm disdainfully the superiority of ideas 
Having at some time seen that the happy 
soul will carry all the arts m power, they 
say, Why cumber oui selves with superfluous 
realizations? and, like dreaming beggars, 
they assume to speak and act as if these 
values weic already substantiated 

On the other part, the men of toil and 
tiado and luxury, — the animal world, in- 
cluding the animal m the philosopher and 
poet also —and the practical world, in- 
cluding the painful drudgeries which are 
never excused to philosopher or poet any 
moie than to the rest —weigh heavily on 
the other side The trade m our streets be- 
lieves m no metaphysical causes, thinks 
nothing of the force which necessitated 
traders and a trading planet to exist, no, 
but sticks to cotton, sugar, wool, and salt 
The ward meetings, on election days, are 
not softened by any misgiving of the 
value of these ballotmgs Hot life is stream- 
ing m a single direction To the men of 
this world, to the animal strength and 
spirits, to the men of practical power, 
while immersed m it, the man of ideas 
appears out of his reason They alone have 
reason 

Things always bring their own philosophy 
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with them, that is, prudence No man ac- 
qnues property without aeqiuiing with it 
a little arithmetic, also In England, the 
richest country that ever existed, propeity 
stands for more, compared with personal 
ability, than in any othci After dinner, a 
man believes less, denies more \entie% 
ha\e lost some eliaim After dmnei, arith- 
metic is the only science ideas aie disturb- 
ing, incendiary, follies of young men, repu- 
diated by the solid portion of society, and 
a man comes to be valued by his athletic 
and animal qualities Spence relates, that 
Mr Pope was with Sir Godfrey Kneller, 
one da\ , when Ins nephew, a Guinea trader, 
came m “Nephew/’ said Sn Godfrey, “you 
lia\c the honor of seeing the two greatest 
men m the world ” “I don’t know how gieat 
men you may bo,” said the Guinea man, 
“but I don’t like your looks I have often 
bought a much bettor than both of you, 
all muscles and bones, foi ten guineas ” 1 
Thus, the men of the senses revenge them- 
selves on the professors, and repay scorn 
for scorn The first had leaped to con- 
clusions not yet npe, and say more than 
is true, the others make themselves meiry 
•with the philosopher, and weigh man by the 
pound They believe that mustard bites the 
tongue, and pepper is hot, friction-matches 
are incendiary, revolvers to be avoided, and 
suspenders hold up pantaloons, that theie 
is much sentiment m a chest of tea, and 
a man will be eloquent, if you give him 
good vine Aie you tender and scrupu- 
lous, — you must eat more mmce-pie* They 
hold that Luther had milk m him when he 
said, 

“Wer mcht hebt Wem, Weib, und Gesang, 
Der bleibt em Narr sein Leben lang/’ 2 

and when he advised a young scholar, 
perplexed With foreordmation and free- 
will, to^ get well drunk “The nerves,” says 
Oabanis/ “they are the man,” My neighbor, 
a- jolly farmer, in. the tavern bar-room, 
thinks that the use of money is sure and 
speedy spending “for his part/’ he says, 
“he puts his down his neck, and gets the 
good- ©f it ** ' 


The meomemenee of this way of think- 
ing is, that it mils into m differ entism, and 
then into disgust Life is eatmg us up We 
shall be fables presently Keep cool it 
will be all one a hundred vears hence 
Life’s well enough, but we shall be glad 
to get out of it, and they will all be glad 
to have us Why should we fiet and drudge 9 
Our meat will taste to-morrow as it did 
yesterday, and we may at last have had 
enough of it “Ah,” said mv languid gentle- 
man at Oxford, “theie’s nothing new or 
true, — and no mattei ” 

With a little moie bitterness, the cyme 
moans our life is like an ass led to 
maiket by a bundle of hay being carried 
before him he sees nothing but the bundle 
of hay “There is so much trouble m coming 
into the woild,” said Loicl Bolmgbroke, 
“and so much more, as well as meanness, 
m going out of it, that ’ti^ hardly worth 
while to be hero at all ” I know a philoso- 
pher of this kidney/ who was accustomed 
briefly to sum up lus oxpenence of human 
nature m saying, “Mankind is a damned 
lascal ” and the natural corollary is pretty 
suie to follow, — ‘The world lives by hum- 
bug, and so will I ’ 

The abstractionist and the materialist 
thus mutually exasperating eacli other, 
and the scoffer expressing the worst of 
materialism, there anses a thud party 
to occupy the middle giound between 
these two, the sceptic, namely He finds 
both wrong by being m extremes He 
labors to plant Ins feet, to be the beam 
of the balance He will not go beyond his 
eaid He sees the one-sidedness of these 
men of the street , lie will not be a Gib eon- 
ite, he stands for the intellectual faculties, 


1 Joseph Spence (1699-1768) was a 
friend of Alexander Pope and a famous 
aneedotist Sir Godfrey Kneller (1646- 
1723) was an eminent portrait painter, 

2 Who loves not wme, woman, and song 
Remains a fool his whole life long 

3 Pierre Jean Georges Cabams (1757- 
1809) French physician and philosopher 

4 The reference is to a laboring man 
who was a neighbor of Emerson’s 
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a cool head, and whatever selves to keep 
it cool, no unadvised industry, no unre- 
warded self-devotion, no loss of the brains 
m toil Am I an ox, or a dray? — You are 
both m exti ernes, he says You that will 
have all solid, and a woild of piglead, de- 
ceive youi selves giossly You believe your- 
selves looted and grounded on adamant, 
and yet, if we uncover the last facts of our 
knowledge, you are spinning like bubbles 
m a nvei, you know not whither or whence, 
and you are bottomed and capped and 
wiapped in delusions 

Neither will he be betiaycd to a book, 
and wrapped m a gown 5 The studious 
class are then own victims they are thm 
and pale, their feet are cold, then heads 
are hot, the night is without sleep, the day 
a feai of interruption, — pallor, squaloi, 
hungei, and egotism If you come near 
them, and see what conceits they entertain, 
— they aie abstractionists, and spend their 
days and nights in dreaming some dieam, 
m expecting the homage of society to some 
precious scheme built on a truth, but des- 
titute of proportion m its presentment, of 
justness m its application, and of all energy 
of will m the schemer to embody and vita- 
lize it 

But I see plainly, he says, that I cannot 
see I know that human strength is not 
m extremes, but m avoiding extremes I, 
at least, will shun the weakness of pbilos- 
oplnzmg beyond my depth What is the 
use of pretending to powers we have not? 
What is the use of pretendmg to assur- 
ances we have not, respecting the other 
life** Why exaggerate the powei of virtue? 
Why be an angel before your time^ These 
stungs, wound up too high, will snap If 
theie is a wish for immoitality, and no 
evidence, why not say just that? If there 
are conflicting evidences, why not state 
them? If there is not ground for a candid 
thinkei to make up his mind, yea or nay, 
—why not suspend the judgment? I weary 
of these dogmatizers I tire of these hacks 
of routine, who deny the dogmas I neither 
affirm nor deny I stand here to try the 
case I am here to consider^ aKznrzeiv, to con- 


sider how it is I will try to keep the 
balance true Of what use to take the chair, 
and glibly rattle off theones of society, 
leligion, and natuie, when I know that 
practical objections lie m the way, msm- 
mountable by me and by my mates? Why 
so talkative m public, when each of my 
ueighbois can pm me to my seat by argu- 
ments I cannot refute^ Why pretend that 
life is so simple a game, when wc know 
how subtle and illusive the Pioteus is? 
Why think to shut up all things m your 
nanow coop, when we know there are not 
one or two only, but ten, twenty, a thou- 
sand things, and unlike # Why fancy that 
you ha\e all the truth in youi keeping? 
Theie is much to say on all sides 

Who shall f 01 bid a wise scepticism, see- 
ing that there is no practical question on 
which anything more than an appioximate 
solution can be had? Is not marriage an 
open question, when it is alleged, from the 
beginning of the world, that such as aie 
m the institution wish to get out, and such 
as are out wish to get in? And the xeply 
of Socrates, to him who asked whether he 
should choose a wife, still remains leason- 
able, “that, whether he should choose one 
or not, he would repent it ” Is not the state 
a question? All society is divided m opin- 
ion on the subject of the state Nobody 
loves it , great numbers dislike it, and 
suffer conscientious samples to allegiahee 
and the only defence set up, is the fear of 
doing worse m disorganizing Is it other- 
wise with the church? Or, to put any of the 
questions which touch mankind neai est, — 
shall the young man aim at a leading part 
m law, in politics, m trade? It will not be 
pretended that a success m eithei of these 
lands is quite coincident with what is best 
and inmost in his mind Shall he, then, cut- 
ting the stays that hold him fast to the 
social state, put out to sea with no guidance 
but his genius? There is much to say on 
both sides Remember the open question 

5 A xeference to George Herbeit’s poem 
“Affliction” 

“Thou didst betiay me to a lmgenng book, 
And wiapt me m a gown ” 
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betv een the present order of “competition,” 
and the friends of “attractive and asso- 
ciated labor ” The generous minds embrace 
the proposition of labor shared by all, it 
is the only honesty, nothing else is safe 
It is from the poor man’s hut alone, that 
strength and virtue come and yet, on the 
other side, it is alleged that labor impairs 
the form, and breaks the spirit of man, and 
the laborers cry unanimously, 4 We have no 
thoughts ’ Culture, how mdi&iiensable 1 I 
cannot foigrve you the want of accomplish- 
ments, and yet, culture will instantly im- 
pair that chiefest beauty of spontaneous- 
ness Excellent is culture for a savage, but 
once let him read m the book, and he is 
no longer able not to thmk of Plutaich’s 
heroes In shoit, since true fortitude of 
understanding consists “m not letting what 
we know be embarrassed by what we do not 
know,” we ought to secuie those advan- 
tages which we can command, and not 
risk them by clutching after the airy and 
unattainable Come, no chimeras 1 Let us 
go abioad, let us mix m affairs, let us 
learn, and get, and have, and climb “Men 
are a sort of moving plants, and, like 
tiees, receive a great part of their nounsh- 
ment from the air If they keep too much 
at home, they pine ” Let us have a lobust, 
manly life, let us know what we know, for 
certain, what we have, let rt be solid, and 
seasonable, and our own A world ni the 
hand is worth two m the bush Let us have 
to do with real men and women, and not 
with skipping ghosts 

This, then, is the right ground of the 
sceptic,* — this of consideration, of self-con- 
taining, not at all of unbelief , not at all of 
universal denying, nor of universal doubt- 
ing, — doubting even that he doubts, least 
of all, of scoffing and profligate jeering at 
all that is stable and good These are no 
more has moods than are those of religion 
and philosophy, B[e is the considered the 
prudent, taking in sail, counting stock, 
husbanding his means, believing that a man 
has too many enemies, than that he can 
afford to be his own foe, that ue cannot 
give ourselves too many advantages, m this 


unequal conflict, with powers so vast and 
unweariable ranged on one side, and this 
little, conceited, vulneiahle popinjay that 
a man is, bobbing up and down into every 
danger, on the other It is a position taken 
up for better defence, as of more safety, 
and one that can be maintained, and it is 
one of more opportunity and range as, 
when we build a house, the rule is to set 
it not too high nor too low, under the wind, 
but out of the dirt 

The philosophy we want is one of flux- 
ions and mobility The Spartan and Stoic 
schemes are too staik and stiff for our 
occasion A theory of Saint John, and of 
nonresistance, seems, on the other hand, 
too thm and aerial We want some coat 
woven of elastic steel, stout as the first, and 
limber as the second We want a ship m 
these billows we inhabit An angular, dog- 
matic house would be rent to chips and 
splinters, m this storm of many elements 
No, it must be tight, and fit to the form of 
man, to live at all, as a shell must dictate 
the arclnteeture of a house founded on the 
sea The soul of man must be the type of 
our scheme, just as the body of man is 
the type after which a dwelling-house is 
built Adaptiveness is the peculiarity of 
human nature We are golden averages, 
vohtant stabilities, compensated or penodic 
eirors, houses founded on the sea The wise 
sceptic wishes to have a near view of the 
best game, and the chief players, what is 
best m the planet, art and natuie, places 
and events, hut mainly men Everytlnng 
that is excellent in mankmd — a form of 
grace, an arm of iron, lips of persuasion, 
a bram of resources, every one skilful to 
play and win — he will see and judge 
The terms of admission to this spectacle, 
are, that he have a certain solid and intelli- 
gible way of living of his own, some 
method of answering the inevitable needs 
of human life, proof that he has played 
with skill and success, that he has evinced 
the temper, stoutness, and the range of 
qualities which, among his contemporaries 
and countiymen, entitle him to fellowship 
and trust Eor, the secrets of life are not 
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shown except to svmpathy and likeness 
Men do not conhde themselves to boys, or 
coxcombs, 01 pedants, but to their peers 
Some wise limitation, as the modern phiase 
is, some condition between the extremes, 
and having itself a positive quality, some 
stark and sufficient man, who is not salt or 
sugar, but sufficiently related to the woild 
to do justice to Pans or London, and, at 
the same time, a vigoious and original 
thinker, whom cities cannot overawe, but 
who uses them, — is the fit person to occupy 
this ground of speculation 

These qualities meet m the character of 
Montaigne And yet, since the personal 
legal d which I entertain for Montaigne 
may be unduly great, I will, undei the 
shield of this prince of egotists, offer, as 
an apology for electing him as the lep- 
lesentative of scepticism, a woid or two 
to explain how my love began and grew for 
this admirable gossip 

A single odd volume of Cotton’s 6 tians- 
lation of the Essays remained to me from 
my father’s library, when a boy It lay 
long neglected, until, after many years, 
when I was newly escaped from college, 
I read the book, and procured the re- 
maining volumes I lemember the delight 
and wondei m which I lived with it It 
seemed to me as if I had myself wiitten 
the book, m some formei life, so sincerely 
it spoke to m } thought and experience 
It happened, when m Pans, m 1833, that, 
m the cemetery of Pbie la Chaise, I came 
to a tomb of Auguste Collignon, who died 
in 1830, aged sixty-eight years, and who, 
said the monument, “lived to do right, and 
had formed himself to virtue on the Essays 
of Montaigne ” Some years later, I be- 
came acquainted with an accomplished 
English poet, John Sterling, 7 and, m pros- 
ecuting my correspondence, X found that, 
from a love of Montaigne, he had made a 
pilgrimage to his chateau, still standing 
near Castellan, in Pengord, and, after two 
hundred and fifty years, had copied from 
the walls of his library the inscriptions 
which Montaigne had written there That 
Journal of Mr Sterling's, published m the 


Westminster Beview, Mi Hazlitt has re- 
printed in the Prolegomena to his edition 
of the Essays I heaid with pleasure that 
one of the newly discovered autogiaphs o± 
William Shakspeare was m a copy of 
Flono’s translation of Montaigne It is the 
only book which we eeitamly know to have 
been m the poet’s library. And, oddly 
enough, the duplicate copy of Elono, which 
the British Museum pui chased, with a view 
of protecting the Shakspeaie autograph 
(as I was informed m the Museum), 
turned out to have the autograph of Ben 
Jonson m the fly-leaf Leigh Hunt relates 
of Lord Byron, that Montaigne was the 
only gieat writer of past times whom he 
read with avowed satisfaction Other coin- 
cidences, not needful to he mentioned 
here, concurred to make this old Gascon 
still new and immortal for me 

In 1571, on the death of his fathei, 
Montaigne, then thirty-eight years old, 
retired from the practice of law, at Bor- 
deaux, and settled himself on his estate 
Though he had been a man of pleasure, 
and sometimes a courtier, his studious 
habits now grew on him, and he loved the 
compass, staidness, and independence of 
the country gentleman’s life He took up 
his economy m good earnest, and made his 
faims yield the most Downright and plain 
dealing, and abhomng to be deceived or to 
deceive, he was esteemed m the country for 
his sense and probity In the civil wars of 
the League, 8 which converted every house 
into a fort, Montaigne kept his gates open, 
and his house without defence All parties 
freely came and went, his courage and 
honor being universal^ esteemed The 
neighboring finds and gentiy brought jew- 

6 Charles Cotton (1630-1687) English 
poet, translated Montaigne’s Essays m 
1685 

7 This was an epistolary acquaintance 
John Sterling (1806-1844) was a poet 
and essayist who organized a famous lit- 
erary club, died young, and was celebrated 
m a biography by Thomas Carlyle 

8 The Holy League, foimed m 1572 
undei Henry of Guise to advance Catholic 
interests 
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els and papers to him foi safe-keeping 
Gibbon reckons, in these bigoted times, but 
two men of liberality m France, — Henry 
IV and Montaigne 

Montaigne is the frankest and honestest 
of all writers His French freedom luns 
into grossness, but he has anticipated all 
censure by the bounty of his own confes- 
sions In Ins tmies, books were written to 
one sex only, and almost all were written 
m Latin, so that, m a humorist, a certain 
nakedness of statement was permitted, 
which our manners, of a literature ad- 
dressed equally to both sexes, do not allow 
But, though a Biblical plainness, coupled 
with a most uneanonical levity, may shut 
his pages to many sensitive readers, yet 
the offence is superficial He parades it he 
makes the most of it nobody can think or 
say worse of him than he does He pretends 
to most of the vices, and, if there be any 
\irtue m him, he says, it got m by stealth 
There is no man, m his opinion, who has 
not deserved hanging five 01 six times , 
and he pretends no exception m his own 
behalf “Five or six as ridiculous stories,” 
too, he says, “can be told of me, as of any 
man living ” But, with all this really super- 
fluous frankness, the opinion of an invin- 
cible probity grows into every reader’s 
mmd 

“When I the most strictly and religiously 
confess myself, I find that the best virtue 
I have has m it some tincture of vice, 
and I am afraid that Plato, m his purest 
virtue (I, who am as sincere and perfect a 
lover of virtue of that stamp as any other 
whatever), if he had listened, and laid bis 
ear close to himself, would have heard 
some jarring sound of human mixture, 
but faint and remote, and only to be 
perceived by himself,” 

Here is an impatience and fastidiousness 
at color or pretence of any kind He has 
been m courts so long as to have conceived 
a furious disgust at appearances , he will 
indulge himself with a little cursing and 
swearing; he will talk with sailors and 
gypsies, use flash and street ballads he 
has stayed m-doors till he is deadly sick, 


he will to the open air, though it ram 
bullets He has seen too much of gentlemen 
of the long robe, until he wishes for canni- 
bals, and is so nervous, by factitious life, 
that he thinks, the more barbarous man is, 
the better he is He likes his saddle You 
may read theology, and grammar, and 
metaphysics elsewhere Whatever you get 
here, shall smack of the earth and of real 
life, sweet, or smart, or stinging He makes 
no hesitation to entertain you with the 
lecords of his disease, and his journey to 
Italy is quite full of that matter He took 
and kept this position of equilibrium Over 
his name, he drew an emblematic pair of 
scales, and wrote Que sgais ye? 9 under it 
As I look at his effigy opposite the title- 
page, I seem to hear him say, “You may 
play old Poz , 10 if you will, you may rail 
and exaggerate , — 1 stand here for truth, 
and will not, for all the states, and 
churches, and revenues, and personal rep- 
utations of Europe, overstate the dry fact, 
as I see it, I will rather mumble and prose 
about what I certainly know, — my house 
and barns, my father, my wife, and my 
tenants, my old lean bald pate, my knives 
and forks, what meats I eat, and what 
drinks I prefer, and a hundred straws just 
as ridiculous,— than I will write, with a 
fine crow-quill, a fine romance I like gray 
days, and autumn and winter weather I 
am gray and autumnal myself, and think 
an undress, and old shoes that do not pinch 
my feet, and old friends who do not con- 
strain me, and plain topics wheie I do not 
need to strain myself and pump my brams, 
the most suitable Our condition as men is 
risky and ticklish enough One eannot be 
sure of himself and his fortune ail hour, 
but he may be whisked off into some piti- 
able oi ridiculous plight Why should I 
vapor and play the philosopher, instead of 
ballasting, the best I can, this dancing 
balloon ? So, at least, I live within com- 
pass, keep myself ready for action, and 


9 What do I know ? 

10 “play old Poz” is a colloquialism 
indicating too positive an attitude ' 
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cun shoot the gulf, at last, with decency 
If theie be anything farcical in such a 
life, the blame is not mine let it he at 
fate’s and nature’s door ” 

The Essays, therefore, are an enter- 
taining soliloquy on every random topic 
that comes into his head, treating every- 
thing without ceremony, yet with masculine 
sense There have been men with deeper 
insight, but, one would say, never a man 
with such abundance of thoughts he is 
never dull, never insincere, and has the 
genius to make the reader care for all that 
he cares for 

The sincerity and marrow of the man 
reaches to his sentences I know not any- 
where the book that seems less written It 
is the language of conversation transferred 
to a book Cut these words and they would 
bleed, they are vascular and alive One has 
the same pleasure m it that we have m 
listening to the necessary speech of men 
about their work, when any unusual cir- 
cumstance gives momentary importance to 
the dialogue For blacksmiths and teamsters 
do not trip m their speech, it is a shower 
of bullets It is Cambridge men who cor- 
rect themselves, and begin again at every 
half-sentence, and, moreover, will pun, and 
refine too much, and swerve from the 
matter to the expression Montaigne talks 
with shrewdness, knows the world, and 
books, and himself, and uses the positive 
degree never shrieks, or protests, or 
prays no weakness, no convulsion, no 
superlative does not wish to jump out of 
his skin, or play any antics, or annihilate 
space or time, but is stout and solid, 
tastes every moment of the day , likes 
pam, because it makes him feel himself, and 
realize things; as we pinch ourselves to 
know that we are awake He keeps the 
plain, he rarely mounts or sinks, likes to 
feel solid ground, apd the stones under- 
neath* His writing has no enthusiasms, no 
aspiration, contented, self -respecting, and 
keeping the middle of the road There is 
but one exception, — m his love for Soc- 
rates In speaking of him, for once his 
cheek flushes, and his style rises to passion* 


Montaigne died of a quinsy, at the age 
oi sixty, m 1592 When he came to die, he 
caused the mass to be celebrated in his 
chamber At the age of thnty -three, he had 
been marned “But,” he says, “might I 
have had my own will, I would not have 
married Wisdom herself, if she would ha\e 
had me but ’tis to much purpose to evade 
it, the compion custom and use of life will 
ha\e it so Most of my actions are guided 
by example, not choice ” In the hour of 
death, he gave the same weight to custom 
Que sgais je? What do I know*? 

This book of Montaigne the world has 
indorsed, by translating it into all tongues, 
and printing seventy-five editions of it m 
Europe and that, too, a circulation some- 
what chosen, namely, among courtiers, sol- 
diers, pnnces, men of the woild, and men 
of wit and generosity* 

Shall we say that Montaigne has spoken 
wisely, and given the nght and permanent 
expression of the human mind, on the 
conduct of life? 

We are natural believers Truth, or the 
connection between cause and effect, alone 
interests us We are persuaded that a 
thread runs through all things all woilds 
are strung on it, as beads and men, and 
events, and life, come to us, only because 
of that thread they pass and re pass, 
only that we may know the direction and 
continuity of that line A book 01 state- 
ment which goes to show that there is no 
line, but random and chaos, a calamity out 
of nothing, a prosperity and no account of 
it, a hero bom from a fool, a fool from a 
hero, — dispirits us Seen or unseen, we 
believe the tie exists Talent makes counter- 
feit ties; genius finds the real ones We 
hearken to the man of science, because we 
anticipate the sequence m natural phe- 
nomena which he uncovers We love what- 
ever affirms, connects, preserves, and dis- 
like what scatters or pulls down One man 
appears whose nature is to all men’s eyes 
conserving and constructive his presence 
supposes a well-ordered society, agricul- 
ture, trade, large institutions, and empire 
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If these did not exist, they would begin to 
exist through his endeavors Theiefore, he 
cheers and comforts men, who feel all this 
m him very readily The nonconformist 
and the rebel say all manner of unanswei- 
able things against the existing republic, 
but discover to oui sense no plan of house 
01 state of their own Therefore, though 
the town, and state, and wa} of living, 
which our counsellor contemplated, might 
be a very modest or musty piospenty, yet 
men rightly go for him, and reject the 
reformer, so long as he comes only with 
axe and crow-bar 

But though we are natural conservers 
and causatiomsts, and reject a sour, dump- 
ish unbelief, the sceptical class, which 
Montaigne represents, have reason, and 
every man, at some time, belongs to it 
Every superior mind will pass through 
this domain of equilibration, — I should 
lather say, will know how to avail himself 
of the checks and balances m nature, as 
a natural weapon against the exaggeration 
and formalism of bigots and blockheads 

Scepticism is the attitude assumed by 
the student m relation to the particulars 
which society adoies, but winch he sees to 
be reverend only in their tendency and 
spirit The ground occupied by the sceptic 
is the vestibule of the temple Society does 
not like to have any breath of question 
blown on the existing order But the in- 
terrogation of custom at all points is an 
inevitable stage m the growth of every 
superior mind, and is the evidence of its 
perception of the flowing power which 
remains itself m all changes 

The superior mind will find itself equally 
at odds with the evils of society, and with 
the projects that are offered to relieve 
them The wise sceptic is a bad citizen, no 
conservative , he sees the selfishness of 
property, and the drowsiness of institu- 
tions But neither is he fit to work with 
any democratic party that ever was con- 
stituted, for parties Wish every one com- 
mitted, and he penetrates the popular 
patriotism, His politics are those of the 
“Soul’s Errand” of Sir Walter Raleigh, 


or of Krishna, in the Bhagavat, “There is 
none who is worthy of my lo\e or hatred,” 
whilst he sentences law, physic, divinity, 
commerce, and custom He is a reformer 
yet he is no better member of the philan- 
thropic association It turns out that he 
is not the champion of the operative, the 
pauper, the prisoner, the slave It stands 
m his mind, that oui life m this woild is 
not of quite so easy interpretation as 
churches and school-books say He does 
not wish to take ground against these be- 
nevolences, to play the pait of devil’s 
attorney, and blazon every doubt and sneer 
that daikens the sun for him But he says, 
There are doubts 

I mean to use the occasion, and celebrate 
the calendar-day of oui St Michel de 
Montaigne, b} counting and deseubmg 
these doubts or negations I wish to ferret 
them out of their holes, and sun them a 
little We must do with them as the police 
do with old rogues, who aie shown up to 
the public at the maishal’s office The} 
will nevei be so formidable, when once the} 
have been identified and registered But I 
mean honestly by them, — that justice shall 
be done to then terms I shall not take 
Sunday objections, made up oil purpose 
to be put down I shall take the worst I 
can find, wliethei I can dispose of them, 
or they of me 

I do not press the scepticism of the 
materialist I know the quadruped opinion 
will not prevail ’Tis of no importance 
what bats and oxen think The first dan- 
gerous symptom I repoit is, the levity of 
intellect, as if it were fatal to earnestness 
to know much Knowledge is the knowing 
that we cannot know The dull pray, the 
geniuses are light mockers How respectable 
is earnestness on every platform 1 but intel- 
lect kills it Nay, San Carlo , 11 my subtle and 
admnable friend, one of the most penetrat- 
ing of men, finds that all dneet ascension, 
even of lofty piety, leads to this ghastly 
insight, and sends back the votary or- 


11 Charles K Newcomb, a mystic and a 
member of the Brook Farm community* 
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] haned My astonishing San Carlo thought 
the lawgivers and saints infected They 
found the ark empty, saw, and would not 
tell, and tuod to choke off their approach- 
ing iolloweis, by saying, Action, action, 
my dear fellows, is foi you Bad as was 
to me this detection by San Carlo, this 
frost m J J\, tins blow from a bride, 
tlioic was still a woisc, namely, the cloy 
01 satiety of the saints In the mount of 
MSion, eie tho\ ha\e \ot risen from their 
knees, they sav, We diseouu that this our 
homage and beatitude is partial and de- 
foimed we most tl\ toi lelief to the sus- 
pected and re\ilod Intellect, to the Under- 
standing, the Meplnstoplieles, to the gym- 
nastics of talent 

This is hobgoblin the fiist, and, though 
it has been the subject of much elegy, m 
our nmet( entli century, from Byron, 
Goethe, fend oilier poets of less fame, not 
to mention nta iv distinguished private ob- 
sei\eis, — I confess it is not veiy affecting 
to my imagination, foi it seems to con- 
cern the shatteung of baby-houses and 
a ockei v-shops What flutters the church 
of Rome, or of England, or of Geneva, or 
of Boston, may jet be very far from touch- 
ing any principle of faith I think that 
the intellect and moral sentiment are un- 
animous, and that, though philosophy ex- 
tirpates bugbeais, yet it supplies the na- 
tural checks of vice, and polanty to the 
soul I think that the wiser a man is, the 
more stupendous he finds the natural and 
moral economy, and lifts himself to a more 
absolute reliance 

There is the power of moods, each setting 
at naught all but its own tissue of facts 
and beliefs There is the power of com- 
plexions, obviously modifying the disposi- 
tions and sentiments The beliefs and un- 
beliefs appear to be structural, and, as 
soon as each man attains the poise and 
vivacity which allow the whole machinery 
to play, he will not need extreme examples, 
but will rapidly alternate all opinions m Ins 
own life Our life is March weather, savage 
and serene m one hour We go forth 
austere, dedicated, believing m the iron 


links of Destiny, and will not turn on our 
heel to save our life but a book or a bust, 
or only the sound of a name, shoots a spark 
through the nerves, and we suddenly be- 
lieve m will my finger-ring shall be the 
seal of Solomon fate is for imbeciles all 
is possible to the lesolved mind Presently, 
a new experience gives a new turn to our 
thoughts commonsense lesumes its tyr- 
anny we say, ‘Well, the army, after all, 
is the gate to fame, manners, and poetry 
and, look you, — on the whole, selfishness 
plants best, prunes best, makes the best 
commeiee, and the best citizen * Are the 
opinions of a man on light and wrong, on 
fate and causation, at the meiey of a 
broken sleep 01 an indigestion ? Is his belief 
m God and Duty no deeper than a stomach 
eudence^ And what guaranty for the per- 
manence of his opinions? I like not the 
Fieneh celerity, — a new church and state 
once a week This is the second negation, 
and I shall let it pass for what it will As 
far as it asserts rotation of states of mind, 
I suppose it suggests its own remedy, 
namely, m the record of larger periods 
What is the mean of many states, of all 
the states? Does the geneial voice of ages 
affirm any punciple, or is no community 
of sentiment discoveiable m distant times 
and places^ And when it shows the power 
of self-interest, I accept that as part of 
the divine law, and must reconcile it with 
aspnation the best I can 

The word Pate, or Destiny, expresses the 
sense of mankind, m all ages, — that the 
laws of the world do not always befriend, 
but often hurt and ciush us Fate, m the 
shape of Kmde or nature, grows over us 
, like grass We pamt Time with a scythe, 
Love and Fortune, blind, and Destiny, 
deaf We have too little power of resistance 
against this ferocity which champs us up 
What front can we make against these 
unavoidable, victorious, maleficent forces? 
What can I do against the influence of 
Race, m my history? What can I do against 
hereditary and constitutional habits, against 
scrofula, lymph, impotence, against cli- 
mate, against barbarism, m my country? 
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I can reason down, or deny everything, 
except this perpetual Belly feed he must 
and will, and I cannot make him respect- 
able 

But the mam resistance which the affirm- 
ative impulse finds, and one including all 
others, is in the doctrine of the Illusionists 
Theie is a painful rumor m circulation, 
that we have been practised upon m all the 
pimcipal performances of life, and free 
agency is the emptiest name We have 
been sopped and drugged with the air, with 
food, with woman, with children, with 
sciences, with events, which leave us exactly 
where they found us The mathematics, ’tis 
complained, leave the mind where they 
find it so do all sciences, and so do all 
events and actions I find a man who has 
passed through all the sciences, the churl 
he was , and through all the offices, learned, 
civil, and social, can detect the child We 
are not the less necessitated to dedicate life 
to them In fact, we may come to accept it 
as the fixed rule and theory of our state of 
education, that God is a substance, and his 
method is illusion The Eastern sages 
owned the goddess Yogamdra, the great 
illusory energy of Vishnu, by whom, as 
uttei ignorance, “the whole world is be- 
guiled 

Or, shall I state it thus 1 ? — The astonish- 
ment of life is, the absence of any appear- 
ance of reconciliation between the theory 
and practice of life Reason, the prized 
reality, the Law, is apprehended, now and 
then, for a serene and profound moment, 
amidst the hubbub of cares and works 
winch have no direct bearing on it, — is 
then lost, for months or years, and again 
found, for an interval, to be lost again If 
we compute it m time, we may, m fifty 
years, have half a dozen reasonable hours 
But what are these cares and works the 
better ? A method m the world fve 4o not 
see, but this parallelism of great and little, 
which nevei react on each other, nor dis- 
cover the smallest tendency to converge 
Experiences, fortunes, governiugs, read- 
ings, writings, are nothing to the purpose, 


as when a man comes into the room, it does 
not appear whether he has been fed on 
yams or buffalo, — he has contrived to get 
so much bone and fibre as he wants, out 
of nee or out of snow So vast is the dis- 
proportion between the sky of law and the 
pismire of performance under it, that, 
whether he is a man of worth or a sot, is 
not so great a mattei as we say Shall I 
add, as one juggle of this enchantment, the 
stunning non-mtercouise law 7 which makes 
cooperation impossible*? The young spirit 
pants to enter society But all the ways of 
culture and greatness lead to solitary im- 
prisonment He has been often balked He 
did not expect a sympathy with his thought 
from the village, but he went with it to 
the chosen and intelligent, and found no 
entertainment for it, but mere misappre- 
hension, distaste, and scoffing Men are 
strangely mistimed and misapplied, and 
the excellence of each is an inflamed indi- 
vidualism which separates him more 
There are these, and more than these, 
diseases of thought, which our ordinary 
teachers do not attempt to remove Now 
shall we, because a good nature inclines us 
to virtue’s side, say, There are no doubts, 
— and lie for the right q Is life to be led m 
a brave or m a cowardly manner? and is 
not the satisfaction of the doubts essential 
to all manliness? Is the name of virtue to 
be a bamer to that which is virtue? Can 
you not believe that a man of earnest and 
burly habit may find small good in tea, 
essays, and catechism, and want a rougher 
instruction, want men, labor, trade, farm- 
ing, war, hunger, plenty, love, hatred, 
doubt, and terroi, to make things plain to 
him , and has not he a nght to insist on be- 
ing convinced m his own way? When he 
is convinced, he will be worth the pains 
Belief consists m accepting the affirma- 
tions of the soul , unbelief, m denying 
them Some minds are incapable of scep- 
ticism The doubts they profess to entertain 
are rather a civility or accommodation to 
the common discourse of their company 
They may well give themselves leave to, 
speculate, for they are secure of a return 
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Once admitted to the heaven of thought, 
the} see no relapse into night, hut infinite 
invitation on the other side Heaven is 
within heaven, and sky over sky, and they 
are encompassed with divinities Others 
there are, to whom the heaven is brass, 
and it shuts down to the surface of the 
earth It is a question of temperament, or 
of more or less immersion m nature The 
last class must needs have a reflex or 
parasite faith, not a sight of realities, but 
an instinctive reliance on the seers and 
believers of realities The manners and 
thoughts of beheveis astonish them, and 
convince them that these have seen some- 
thing which is hid from themselves But 
then sensual habit would fix the believer 
to his last position, whilst he as inevitably 
advances, and presently the unbeliever, for 
love of belief, burns the believer 

Great believers are always reckoned in- 
fidels, impracticable, fantastic, atheistic, 
and really men of no account The spiritu- 
alist finds himself driven to express his 
faith by a series of scepticisms Charitable 
souls come with their projects, and ask his 
cooperation How can he hesitate? It is the 
lule of mere comity and courtesy to agree 
where you can, and to turn your sentence 
with something auspicious, and not freez- 
ing and simster But he is forced to say 
‘0, these things will be as they must be 
what can you do? These particular griefs 
and crimes are the foliage and fruit of 
such trees as we see growing It is vam 
to complain of the leaf or the berry cut 
it off, it will bear another just as bad You 
must begin your cure lower down ’ The 
generosities of the day prove an intractable 
element for him The people’s questions are 
not his, their methods are not his, and, 
against all the dictates of good-nature, he 
is driven to say, he has no pleasure m 
them 

Even the doctrines dear to the hope of 
man, of the divine Providence, and of the 
immortality of the soul, his neighbors 
cannot put the statement so that he shall 
affirm jt But he denies out of more faith, 
and not less He denies out of honestv He 


had rather stand chaiged with the imbe- 
cility of scepticism, than with untruth I 
believe, he says, m the moral design of the 
universe, it exists hospitably for the weal 
of souls, but your dogmas seem to me 
caricatures whj should I make beliei e 
them? Will any say, this is cold and in- 
fidel 9 The wise and magnanimous will not 
say so The} will exult m his far-sighted 
good-will, that can abandon to the adver- 
sary all the ground of tradition and com- 
mon belief, without losing a jot of strength 
It sees to the end of all transgression 
George Fox saw “that there was an ocean 
of darkness and death , but withal, an 
infinite ocean of light and love which flowed 
over that of darkness ” 

The final solution m which scepticism 
is lost, is, m the moral sentiment, which 
never forfeits its supremacy All moods 
may be safely tried, and their weight al- 
lowed to all objections the moral senti- 
ment as easily outweighs them all, as any 
one This is the drop which balances the 
sea I play with the miscellany of facts, 
and take those superficial views which we 
call scepticism, but I know that they will 
presently appear to me m that order which 
makes scepticism impossible A man of 
thought must feel the thought that is 
parent of the universe that the masses of 
nature do undulate and flow This faith 
avails to the whole emergency of life and 
objects The world is saturated with deity 
and with law He is content with just and 
unjust, with sots and fools, -with the tri- 
umph of folly and fraud He can behold 
with serenity the yawning gulf between 
the ambition of man and his powei of 
performance, between the demand and 
supply of power, which makes the tragedy 
of all souls 

Charles Fonnei announced that “the at- 
tractions of man are proportioned to his 
destinies,” m other words, that every desire 
predicts its own satisfaction Yet, all ex- 
perience exhibits the reverse of this; the 
nicompetency of power is the universal 
grief of young and ardent mmds They 
accuse the divine providence of n certain 
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parsimony It lias shown the heaven and 
earth to every child, and filled linn with 
a desire for the whole, a desire 1 aging, 
infinite, a hunger, as of space to be filled 
with planets , a cry of famine, as of den ils 
for souls Then for the satisfaction, — 
to each man is administered a single di op, 
a bead of dew of vital power, per day , — 
a enp as large as space, and one drop of 
the water of life m it Each man woke m 
the morning, with an appetite that could 
eat the solar system like a cake, a spirit 
for action and passion without bounds, he 
could lay his hand on the morning star he 
could try conclusions with gravitation or 
chemistry , but, on the first motion to piove 
his strength, — hands, feet, senses, gave 
away, and would not serve him He was an 
emperor deserted by his states, and left to 
whistle by himself, or thiust into a mob of 
emperors, all whistling and still the sirens 
sang, “The attractions are piopoitioned to 
the destinies ” In every house, m the heart 
of each maiden, and of each boy, m the 
soul of the soaring saint, tins chasm is 
found, — between the largest promise of 
ideal power, and the shabbv experience 
The expansive nature of truth comes to 
our succor, elastic, not to be suirounded 
Man helps himself by larger generaliza- 
tions The lesson of life is practically to 
generalize, to believe what the years and 
the centuries say against the horns, to 
resist the usurpation of paiticulais, to 
penetrate to their catholic sense Things 
seem to say one thing, and say the reverse 
The appearance is immoral, the result is 
moral Things seem to tend downward, to 
justify despondency, to promote rogues, 
to defeat the just, and, by kna\es, as by 
martyrs, the just cause is carried forward 
Although knaves win m every political 
struggle, although society seems to be de- 
livered over from the hands of one set of 
criminals into the hands of another set of 
criminals, as fast as the government is 
changed, and the march of civilization is 
a tram of felomes, yet, general ends are 
somehow answered We see, now, events 
forced on, which seem to retard or retro- 


giade the civihtv of ages But the woilcl- 
spint is a good swimmer, and stoims and 
waves cannot diown him He snaps hm 
fingei at laws and so, thioughout history, 
heaven seems io affect low and pool means 
Through the jcais and the centimes, 
through evil agents, through tojs and 
atoms, a gieat and beneficent tendency 
irresistibly streams 

Let a man learn to look for the per- 
manent m the mutable and fleeting, let him 
learn to bear the disappearance of things 
he was wont to reveienee, without losing 
Ins reverence, let him Larn that he is 
here, not to work, but to be worked upon, 
and that, though ab>ss open under abyss, 
and opinion displace opimon, all are at 
last contained m the Eternal Cause 

“If my bark sink, 'tis to another sea ” 12 


Fiom 

EMERSON'S “JOURNALS" 
[1009-1914] 

J an 25, 1820 

THESE pages are intended at their com- 
mencement to contain a recoid of new 
thoughts (when they occur) , for a re- 
ceptacle of all the old ideas that paitial 
but peculiar poepings at antiquity can 
furnish or furbish, for tablet to save the 
wear and teai of weak Memory, and, m 
short, for all the various purposes and 
utility, leal or imaginary, which are usu- 
ally comprehended under that comprehen- 
sive title Common Place Book 

' June 7, 1820 

Have been of late reading patches of 
Barrow 1 and Ben Jonson, and what the 
object-— not curiosity? no — nor expectation 
of edification intellectual or moral — but 
merely because they are authors where 


12 From William Ellery Chanmng's 
poem “A Poet's Hope" 

1 Isaac Barrow (1630-1677), English 
theologian and mathematician 
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vigoious phrases and quaint, peculiar words 
and expressions may be sought and found, 
the better 'to rattle out the battle of my 
thoughts ’ 

February, 1822 

I have not much cause, I sometimes 
think, to wish my Alma Mater well, person- 
ally, I was not often highly flatteied by 
success, and was every day mortified by 
my own ill fate 01 ill conduct Still, when 
I went today to the ground where I had 
had the brightest thoughts of my life and 
filled up the little measure of my knowl- 
edge, and had felt sentimental for a time, 
and poetical foi a time, and had seen many 
fine faces, and traversed many fine walks, 
and enjoyed much pleasant, learned, or 
friendly society, — I felt a ciown of pleas- 
ant thoughts, as I went posting about 
fiom place to place, and loom to chapel 

Cambudge, undated 

All things are double one against an- 
othei, said Solomon The whole of what we 
know is a system of compensations Every 
defect m one manner is made up m an~ 
otliei Every suffenng is rewarded, every 
sacrifice is made up, every debt is paid 

Charleston, April 6, 1827 

A new event is added to the quiet history 
of my life I have connected myself by 
friendship to a man 2 who with as ardent 
a love of truth as that which animates me, 
with a mind surpassing mine m the variety 
of its research, and sharpened and strength- 
ened to an energy for action to which I 
have no pretension, by advantages of birth 
and practical connexion with mankind be- 
yond almost all men in the woild,— is, yet, 
that which I had ever supposed only a 
creature of the imagmatiom—a consistent 
Atheist, — and a disbeliever m the existence, 
and, of course, m the immortality of the 
soul My faith m these points is strong and 
I trust, as I live, indestructible Meantime 
1 love and honour this intrepid doubter 
His soul is noble, and his virtue, as the 
virtue of a Sadducee must always be, is 
sublime 


Alexandna, May 19, 1826 
Mr Adams 3 went out a swimming the 
other day into the Potomac, and went near 
to a boat which was coming down the river 
Some rude blackguards weie m it, who, 
not knowing the cliaraetci of the swimmei, 
amused themselves with laughing at his 
bald head as it poppled up and down m 
the water, and, as they drew neaiei, threat- 
ened to crack open his xound pate if he 
came nigh them The Piesident of the 
United States was, I believe, compelled to 
waive the point of honoui and seek a 
more retned batlnng -place 

Concord, Mai eh 4, 1831 
The Religion that is afraid of science 
dishonours God and commits suicide 

Boston, May 16, 1832 
Shakspeare’s cieations indicate no sort 
of anxiety to be undei stood There is the 
Cleopatia, an irregular, unfinished, glori- 
ous, sinful chaiacter, sink or swim, there 
she is, and not one m the thousand of his 
readers apprehends the noble dimensions 
of the heiome Then Anel, Hamlet, and 
all, all done m sport with the free, daring 
pencil of a master of the World He leaves 
his children with God 

Florence, April 29, 1833 
How like an archangel’s tent is this great 
Cathedral of many-coloured marble set 
down m the midst of the city, and by its 
side its wondrous Campanile! I took a 
hasty glance at the gates of the Baptistery 
which Angelo said ought to be the gates of 
Paiadise, 'digne chiudere ll Paradiso/ and 
then at his own David, and hasted to the 
Tnbune and to the Pitti Palace I saw 
the statue that enchants the world And 
truly the Venus deserves to be visited from 
far It is not adequately represented by the 
plaster casts, as the Apollo and the 
Laoeoon are* I must go again and see this 
statue* Then I went round this cabinet and 

2 Aehille Murat 

3 This refeis to a much-publicized in- 
cident during the presidency of John 
Quincy Adams 
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gallery and gallenes till I was well-nigh 
'dazzled and drunk with beauty’ I think 
no man has an idea of the powers of paint- 
ing until he has come hithei Why should 
painters study at Rome‘S Heie, here 

Florence, May 21, 1833 
I like the sayers of No better than the 
sayers of Yes 

Liverpool, Sep 1, 1833 
I thank the Great God who has led me 
through this European scene, this last 
schoolxoom m which he has pleased to in- 
struct me, from Malta’s isle, through Sicily, 
through Italy, thzough Switzerland, through 
Prance, through England, through Scot- 
land, m safety and pleasure, and has now 
brought me to the shore and the ship that 
steei s westward He has shown me the men 
I wished to see, — Landor, Coleridge, Car- 
lyle, W r oidsworth, he has thereby comforted 
and confirmed me m my convictions Mam 
things I owe to the sight of these men I 
shall judge more justly, less timidly, of 
wise men forevermore To be sure not one 
of these is a mind of the veiy first class, 
but what the intercourse with each of 
these suggests is true of intercourse with 
better men, that thev never fill the ear — 
fill the mind — no, it is an idealized por- 
tiait winch always we draw of them Upon 
an intelligent man, wholly a stranger to 
their names, thej would make m conversa- 
tion no deep impression, none of a world- 
fiilmg fame,— they would be remembered 
as sensible, well-read, earnest men, not 
more Especially are they all deficient, all 
these four, — in different degrees, but all 
deficient, -r-m insight into religious truth 
They have no idea of that species of moral 
* truth Which I call the first philosophy 

The comfort of meeting men of genius 
such as these is that they talk sincerely, 
they feel themselves to be so rich that they 
are above the meanness of pretending to 
knowledge which they have not, and they 
frankly tell you what puzzles them, But 
Carlyle — Carlyle is so amiable that I love 

bmp t 


Boston, Peb 19, 1834 
A seaman m the coach told the stoiy of 
an old spermwhale, winch he called a white 
whale, which was known foi many years 
by the whalemen as Old Tom, and who 
rushed upon the boats which attacked him, 
and crushed the boats to small chips m 
his jaws, the men generally escaping by 
jumping overboard and being picked up 
A vessel was fitted out at New Bedford, 
he said, to take him And he was finally 
taken somewhere off Payta Head by the 
Winslow or the Essex 4 

Newton, June 18, 1834 
Webster’s speeches seem to be the ut- 
most that the unpoetie West has accom- 
plished or can We all lean on England, 
scarce a verse, a page, a newspaper, but is 
writ m imitation of English forms, oiu 
very manners and con\ ersation aie tradi- 
tional, and sometnnes the life seems dying 
out of all literature, and this enormous 
paper currency of Words is accepted in- 
stead I suppose the evil may be cured b\ 
this rank rabble party, the Jacksonism of 
the country, heedless of English and of all 
literature — a stone cut out of the ground 
without hands, — they may root out the 
hollow dilettantisms of our cultivation m 
the coaisest way, and the newborn may be- 
gin again to frame their own world with 
greatei advantage 

Concoid, Nov 15, 1834 
Hail to the quiet fields of my fathers 1 
Not wholly unattended by supernatural 
friendship and favor, let me come hithei 
Bless my purposes as, they are simple and 
virtuous 

Henceforth I design not to uttei any 
speech, poem or book that is not entirely 
and peculiarly my work I will say at 
public lectures, and the like, those things 
which I have meditated for their own 
sake, and not for the first time with a view 
to $Lat occasion, 

4 Cf discussion of the origins of Moby 
Dick, under "Herman Melville,” m Book 1, 
Part 1 
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Nov 26, 1834 

The shepherd or the beggar m his led 
cloak little knows what a charm he gives to 
the wide landscape that charms you on the 
mountamtop and wheieof he makes the 
most agreeable feature, and I no more the 
part my individuality plays m the All 5 

June 10, 1836 

I gladly pay the rent of my house be- 
cause I therewith get the horizon and the 
woods which I pay no rent for For day- 
break and evening and night, I pay no tax 
I think it is a glorious bargain which I 
drive 'with the town 

June 22, 1836 

Mr Alcott has been here with Ins Olym- 
pian dreams He is a world-builder Ever- 
moie he toils to solve the problem, whence 
is the woild* 9 The point at winch he pre- 
fers to begin is the mysteiy of the Birth 
of a child I tell him it is idle for him to 
affect to feel an interest m the compositions 
of any one else Particulars — particular 
thoughts, sentences, facts even — cannot in- 
terest hmi, except as for a moment they 
take their place as a ray from his orb The 
Whole, — Nature proceeding from himself, 
is what he studies But he loses, like other 
sovereigns, great pleasures by reason of 
Ins grandeur I go to Shakspear, Goethe, 
Swift, even to Tennyson, submit myself to 
them, become merely an organ of hearing, 
and yield to the law of their being I am 
paid foi thus being nothing by an entire 
new mind, and thus, a Proteus, I enjoy the 
universe through the powers and organs of 
a hundred different men But Aleott cannot 
delight m Shakspear, cannot get near him 
And so with all things "What is characteris- 
tic also, he cannot recall one woid or 
part of his own conversation or of any 
one's, let the expression be never so happy 
He made here some majestic utterances,” 
but so inspired me that even I forgot the 
words often 

April 26, 1838 

Yesterday afternoon I went to the Cliff 
with Henry Thoreau Wanp, pleasant, 
misty weather, which the great mountain 


amphitheatie seemed to drink m with glad- 
ness A crow's voice filled all the miles of 
air with sound A bird's voice, even a 
piping frog, enlivens a solitude and makes 
world enough for us At night I went out 
into the dark and saw a glimmering star 
and heard a frog, and Nature seemed to 
say, Well do not these suffice* 9 Here is a 
new ^ scene, a new experience Ponder it, 
Emeison, and not like the foolish world, 
hanker after thunders and multitudes and 
vast landscapes, the sea or Niagara 

Oct 18, 1839 

Lectures — In these golden days it be- 
hooves me once more to make my annual 
inventory of the world For the five last 
yeais I have lead each wmtei a new course 
of lectures m Boston, and each was my 
creed and confession of faith Each told all 
I thought of the past, the present and the 
future Once moie I must renew my work, 
and I think only once m the same form, 
though I see that he who thinks he does 
something for the last time ought not to 
do it at all Yet my objection is not to the 
thing, but with the form and the concate- 
nation of errors called society to which I 
still consent, until my plumes be grown, 
makes even a duty of this concession also 
So I submit to sell tickets again 

June 24, 1840 

Montaigne — The language of the street 
is always strong What can describe the 
folly and emptiness of scolding like the 
word yawmqV I feel too the force of the 
double negative, though clean contrary to 
our grammar rules And I confess to some 
pleasure from the stinging rhetoric of a 
rattling oath m the mouth of truckmen and 
teamsteis How laconic and brisk it is by 
the side of a page of the North American 
Bemew Cut these words and they would 
bleed, they are vascular and alive, they 
walk and run Moreover they who speak 
them have this elegancy, that they do not 
trip m their speech It is a shower of 


5 See Emerson's poem “Bach and All " 
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bullets, whilst Cambridge men and Yale 
men correct themselves and begin again at 
every half sentence 

I know nobody among my contempo- 
raries except Carlyle who writes with any 
sinew and vivacity comparable to Plutarch 
and Montaigne Yet always this profane 
swearing and bar-room wit has salt and 
hie m it I cannot now read Webster’s 
speeches Puller and Browne 6 and Milton 
are quick, but the list is soon ended Goethe 
seems to he well alive, no pedant Luther 
too 

October 24, 1841 

I told Garrison that I thought he must 
be a very young man, or his time very 
heavy on his hands, who can afford to 
think much and talk much about the 
foibles of his neighbors, or ' denounce / 
and play ‘the son of thundei’ as he called 
it v 

October, undated 

Thou shalt read Homer, JEsehylus, Soph- 
ocles, Euripides, Aristophanes, Plato, 
Proclus, Plotinus, Jamblichus, Porphyry, 
Aristotle, Virgil, Plutarch, Apuleius, Chau- 
cer, Dante, Rabelais, Montaigne, Cervantes, 
Shakspeare, Jonson, Ford, Chapman, Beau- 
mont and Fletcher, Bacon, Marvell, More, 
Milton, Moliere, Swedenborg, Goethe 

August, 1843, undated 

Webster quite fills our little town, and 
I doubt if I shall get settled down to writ- 
ing until he is well gone from the 
county 

Elizabeth Hoar 7 says that she talked 
with him, as one likes to go behind the Ni- 
agara Falls, so she tried to look into those 
famed caverns of eyes, and see how deep 
they were, and the whole man Was magnifi- 
cent Mr Choate told her that he should not 
sleep for a week when a cause like this was 
pending, but that when they met m Boston 
on Saturday afternoon to talk over the 
matter, the rest of them were wide awake, 
but Mr Webster went fast asleep amidst 
the consultation 

It seems to me the Quixotism of Criti- 
mm fc> qu&rre} with Webster because he 


has not this or that fine evangelical prop- 
erty He is no saint, but the wild olive 
wood, ungrafted yet by grace, but ac- 
cording to Ins lights a very true and ad- 
mirable man His expensiveness seems to 
be necessary to him Were he too piudent a 
Yankee it vould be a sad deduction from 
his magnificence I only wish he would 
never truckle, I do not care how much he 
spends 

May 24, 1847 

The days come and go like muffled and 
veiled figures sent from a distant friendly 
party, but they say nothing, and if we do 
not use the gifts they bring, they carry 
them as silently away 8 

London, June, 1848, undated 

In England every man you meet is some 
man’s son, m America, he may be some 
man’s father 

January, undated, 1851 

Tennyson’s In Memonam is the common- 
places of condolence among good Unitari- 
ans m the first week of mourning The 
consummate skill of the versification is 
the sole merit 

January, undated, 1851 

I found when I had finished my new lec- 
ture that it was a very good house, only 
the architect had unfortunately omitted 
the stairs 

May, 1855, undated 

Jones Very, 9 who thought it an honour 
to wash Ins own face, seems to me less 
insane than men who hold themselves 
cheap 

6 Thomas Fuller (1608-1661) and Sir 
Thomas Browne (1605-1682), English es- 
sayists 

7 Daughter of famous Concord lawyer 
and legislator, Samuel Hoar Rufus Choate 
(1799-1859) was U S Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts at the time Webster, under at- 
tack on personal and political grounds, 
had recently resigned as Secretary of State 

8 Cf * Emerson’s poem “Days ” 

0 Transcendental poet and essayist 
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June 24, 1863 

In reading Henry Thoreau’s journal, I 
am ieiy sensible of the vigour of his con- 
stitution That oaken strength which I 
noted whenever he walked, or worked, or 
sui \ eyed wood-lots, the same unhesitating 
hand with which a field-labourer accosts a 
piece of work, which I should shun as a 
waste of strength, Henry shows m Ins 
liteiaiy task He has muscle, and ventures 
on and performs feats which I am forced 
to decline In reading him, I find the 
same thought, the same spirit that is m 
me, but he takes a step beyond, and illus- 
trates by excellent images that which I 
should have conveyed m a sleepy generality 
’Tis as if I went into a gymnasium, and 
saw youths leap, climb, and swing with a 
force unapproachable, — though their feats 
are only continuations of my initial grap- 
plings and -jumps 

May 24, 1864 

Yesterday, May 23, we buned Hawthorne 
in Sleepy Hollow, m a pomp of sunshine 
and veidure, and gentle winds James 
Fieeman Clarke read the service m the 
ehuick and at the grave Longfellow, Low- 
ell, Holmes, Agassiz, Hoai, Dwight, Whip- 
ple, Norton, Alcott, Hillard, Fields, Judge 
Thomas, and I attended the hearse as pall- 
beaieis Fianklm Pierce was -with the fam- 
ily, The church was copiously decorated 
with white flowers delicately arranged The 
corpse was unwillingly shown, — only a few 
moments to this company of his friends 
But it was noble and serene m its aspect, 
— nc^hmg amiss, — a calm and powerful 
head A large company filled the church 
and the’ grounds of the cemetery All was 
so blight and quiet that pam or mourning 
was hardly suggested, and Holmes said to 
me that it looked like a happy meeting 

Clarke m the church said that Hawthorne 


had done moie justice than any other to 
the shades of life, shown a sympathy with 
the crime m our nature, and, like Jesus, 
was the fuend of sinners 

I thought theie was a tiagic element m 
the event, that might be moie fully ren- 
dered, — in the painful solitude of the man, 
which, I suppose, could not longer be 
endured, and he died of it 

I ha\e found m his death a sui prise and 
disappointment I thought him a greater 
man than any of his works betray, that 
there was still a gieat deal of work m him, 
and that he might one day show a purer 
power Moieovei, I have felt suie of him 
m his neighboihood, and m his necessities 
of sympathy and intelligence, — that I could 
well wait his time, — his unwillingness and 
capnee, — and might one day conquer a 
friendship It would have been a happiness, 
doubtless to both of ns, to have come into 
habits of unreseived intercourse It was 
easy to talk with him, — there were no bar- 
riers, — only, he said so little, that I talked 
too much, and stopped only because, as he 
gave no indications, I feared to exceed 
He showed no egotism or self-assertion, 
rather a humility, and, at one time, a fear 
that he had written himself out One day, 
when I found him on the top of his hill, m 
the woods, he paced back the path to his 
house, and said, ‘This path is the only 
remembrance of me that will remain * Now 
it appears that I waited too long 

Maich 15, 1870 

My new book sells faster, it appears, 
than either of its foregoers. Tins is not for 
its merit, but only shows that old age is a 
good advertisement Youi name has been 
seen so often that your book must be worth 
buying 
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1817 ~ Henry David Thoreau ~ ise2 

i 

O NE evening m late July, 1846, Henry Thoiean left his little one-ioom 
house at the edge of Walden Pond and set off for the neaiby village 
of Concord, Massachusetts Walking was an important part of the life of 
this young man, and shoes are an important part of walking , his errand this 
evening was to pick up a shoe which he had left with the Concord cobbler a 
few days earlier But he did not get the mended shoe that night, for as soon 
as he reached the mam street of the village he was accosted by Constable Sam 
Staples, presented with a warrant for his arrest, and conducted, quietly and 
directly, to the jail 

Thoreau has made Concord and its environs memorable forever m litera- 
ture, but his own standing m his home community was not very high at this 
time He was commonly regarded as a shiftless and even dangerous character — 
a graduate of Harvard, to be sure, and a friend of Emerson and Alcott, but 
a ne’er-do-well Not long before, he and a fishing companion had accidentally 
set file to some woods, and much damage had been done before volunteei 
firemen from Concord had subdued the flames His arrest was based not upon 
this escapade, however, but upon his refusal to pay his poll tax 

The Mexican War, then m progress, was regarded by many as no more 
than an attempt to gam more territory for the extension of the slave system 
Thoreau had resolved not to “pay a tax to, or recognize the authority of, the 
state which buys and sells men, women, and childien at the door of its senate- 
house ” So here was the young man m jail, a martjr to the rugged individualism 
of his convictions, spending an interesting night m conversation with a fellow 
prisoner awaiting trial for barn-burning But relatives paid his tax that night, 
and the next morning Thoreau was released Sam Staples later reported he 
was “mad as the devil” when he walked out of the jail He got his mended 
shoe and went back to his huckleberry crop on the edge of Walden Pond His 
martyrdom had proved abortive 

II 

This troublesome individualist was of mixed French and Scotch ancestry 
His grandfather Thoreau had come to Boston from the Channel Islands just 
before the Revolution and had done fairly well m trade More intellectual was 
the heritage from the maternal side, Grandfather Dunbar was a Harvard 
gra&uate and Congregational minister Henry was born m Concord m 1817 
By that time his father had proved a failure at shop-keeping, and for the next 
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few years tried various shifts — farming, keeping a school m Boston, trading 
with the Indians at Bangor 

In 1823 the family returned to Concord, falling back upon the help of the 
DunbaF relatives Here they took up pencil-making, which proved to be a 
moderately successful vocation and which led, many years later, to a profitable 
small business m the manufacture of fine graphite But this was after Henry 
had leached middle age, during his youth the Thoieaus were poor, without 
bemg actually needy Henry liad a brother, to whom he was very closely 
attached, and two sisters With aunts and uncles and occasional boarders, the 
Thoieau house was often full to overflowing The curse of the family, as of 
so many New Englanders m those days, was tuberculosis, which had brought 
down powerful Giandfather Thoreau and which was to cause the death of 
Henry’s sister Helen and finally of Henry himself 

The boyhood of Henry Thoreau was happy What if his family was hard- 
pressed at times'? Henry had the woods and swamps and river, the hills and 
small lakes (called ponds), of his native town to rove over He was a hunter 
and fisherman, and learned the habits of the ducks, partridges, and wild pigeons, 
the rabbits and muskrats In later life he was fond of telling of the pleasures 
of his boyhood “My life was ecstasy,” he wrote His first schooling was m the 
local '‘academy,” a private school, and at sixteen he was sent off to Harvard 

ITis poverty, together with his own sensitiveness and the robust independ- 
ence which his Scotch blood and his outdoor life had already developed, seems 
to have set him apart from his fellow students Only the scrimping and saving 
of his family and his own frugal habits made college possible for him at all 
But one thing he did learn theie, and that was how r to make the most of a 
college library He had become an avid reader even before he entered Harvard 
For example, he had read through Chalmers’ English Poets , which left him with 
a lasting affection foi the verse writers of the seventeenth century and some 
of the Elizabethans When Thoreau was given a leave of absence m the midst 
of his college course m order to earn some money with which to finish it, he 
was fortunate to get a school at Canton, then the home of Orestes A Brownson 
He lived at Brownson’s home and was stimulated by that leonine liberal m 
many an evening’s conversation about the new German thought and the 
Transcendentalists and Emerson, The two studied German together “The 
morning of a new Lebenstag ” for him, Thoreau later called this interlude m his 
college course, 

Thoreau was graduated in 1837 His commencement oration was on “The 
Commercial Spirit”— object of his attack throughout life “The order of things 
should be somewhat reversed,” he said , “the seventh should be man’s day of toil, 
wherein to earn his living by the sweat of his brow, and the other six his 
Sabbath of the affections and the Soul, m which to range this widespread garden 
and drink m the soft influences and sublime revelations of Nature ” 
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After Ms graduation, Thoreau got a job teaching the town school at 
Concord He announced at the start that he would spare the rod, at the end 
of two weeks a school-committeeman stalked m and told him to beat the 
scholars “or the school wmild spoil ” That night Thoieau kept six of them after 
school, flogged them, and then resigned Later he and his brother John opened 
a private school m the village and conducted it on more agieeable principles 
for three years 

Thoreau began his journal shortly after Ins graduation from Haivard 
This daily record of his ideas, observations, reading, and inspirations he con- 
tinued all his life Published incompletely m fourteen volumes, it is Thoreau’s 
basic literary production, both in the sense that he drew upon it for lus other 
works, and that it furnishes a continuous record of the true, the inner Thoreau 

It was his journal that first brought our young school-teacher to the atten- 
tion of Ralph Waldo Emerson, Concord’s most famous lesident Mrs Emerson’s 
sister was a boarder at the Thoreau house, she came to share the family interest 
in Henry’s journal and eventually showed parts of it to her brother-m-law 
Henry was theieupon invited to call, and he soon became a fiequent visitor at the 
Emerson house “I delight much in my young friend,” wrote Emerson m his 
own journal, “who seems to have as free and erect a mind as any I have ever 
met ” Thoieau was accepted as a member of the informal Transcendental Club, 
and at its gatherings met A Bronson Alcott, Margaret Fuller, Theodore Parker, 
George Ripley, and others whose names must always be connected with that 
extraordinary and fertile mo-vement known as New England Transcendentalism 

Already Thoreau was spiritually a member of this group Like many 
another young man, he had been deeply affected by Emerson’s first book Nairn e, 
published during his senior year at Harvard, and had doubtless heard Emerson 
read “The American Scholar” as the Phi Beta Kappa address at his commence- 
ment His brief but fruitful contact with Brownson had set him to reading 
the German idealists and probing the doctrine of “intuition ” By this time he had 
fully and thoroughly accepted that doctrine, so perfectly compressed m Emer- 
son’s statement “We lie m the lap of an immense intelligence, which makes us 
receivers of its truth” Again* 

Meantime, whilst the doors of the temple stand open night and day before 
every man, and the oracles of this truth cease never, it is guarded by one stem 
condition, this, namely, it is an intuition It cannot be received at second hand 
Truly speaking, it is not instruction but provocation that I can receive from 
another soul What he announces I must find true m me, or reject 

Thus Emerson, and thus, indeed, Thoreau 

But those who are tempted to think, as some have thought m the past, 
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that Thoreau was merely ‘‘Emerson’s man” — that he was robbing Emerson’s 
orchard, to repeat the misjudgment of Lowell — ought to read again the above 
quotation from the Divinity School Address Emerson provoked Thoreau, he 
did not instruct him What Emerson announced, Thoreau either found true m 
himself or he 1 ejected 

This is precisely what Emerson meant m his reference to Thoreau’s “free 
and erect mind ” The quality of individualism which had been first developed 
m the Middlesex woods and swamps, and which had been stiffened by his 
Harvard experience, found a congenial philosophy and a foundation m the 
Transcendental doctrine of “intuition ” Further, the idea of nature as anothei 
manifestation of that “divine intelligence” which at the same time informed 
the mind of man, thus relating the spirit of Henry Thoreau to that of the 
pme tree, gave a new and necessary meaning to his woodland excursions and 
studies 

But the thoroughness of Thoreau’s acceptance of Transcendentalism, with 
both its emphasis on individualism (or self-reliance) and on the polarity of idea 
and fact, made Thoreau difficult for his friends He was not only “prickly,” 
to use the adjective so often applied to him, but he was tremendously m earnest 
m his determination to hve the ideology which was now making such a stir 
m the world In this fierce determination we have the key to much of his life 
It sets him off from those to whom Transcendentalism was only a fascinating 
intellectual plaything, and even from those who stopped short of practical 
acceptance of its implications Let us keep this in mind as we review his adult 
life 


TV 

For many years Thoreau seems to have been a Young Man m Search of a 
Career Of course, every young man is searching for a career Most of them 
are looking' for a way of life increasingly rich m money and influence Thoreau 
completely and sincerely i ejected the money goal, asking only enough to enable 
him to pursue a career of observation, contemplation, and study So far as 
influence (or fame) was concerned, here again he asked only enough to make 
him secure m a career devoted to the same three objectives But how to get the 
little money, the little attention needed for such a life as he desired, without 
sacrificing that life itself^ He could teach school, and he did for three years, 
but found it dull and unrewarding “Pray, what things interest me at present^ 
A long, soaking rain, the drops trickling down the stubble, while I lay drenched 
on a last year’s bed of wild oats, by the side of some bare hill, ruminating Such 
things are of moment ” Or he could always make pencils He could make pencils, 
or even do heavy farm labor, only m an emergency, however, he needed an 
employment that would give him six days a week to invite his soul, as he had 
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said m Ins Commencement speech This invitation to his soul was “of moment 
he must come to grips with himself “Iiov shall I help myself^ By withdi awing 
into the garret and associating with spiders and mice, determining to meet 
myself face to face sooner 01 later ” 

What he did do when his school petered out was to become a kind of man- 
of -all-work at Emerson’s place m Concord Emerson was often away lecturing, 
and someone was needed to do the chores and help with the children, especially 
since Mrs Emerson was a semi-invalid So Henry moved into the room at the 
head of the stairs, and made it his home for two years (and foi a briefer penod 
later) There was talk with Emerson and with those who frequented his house 
Thexe was opportunity for an intimate acquaintance with Mrs Emerson, for 
whom he came to have a deep affection There was time for the study of Hindu 
literature and the writing of some articles for the Dial Whatever he did, there 
was always time for his journal 

He had begun to study the philosophers of India while m college Now 
m The Laws of Menu and the Bhagavat-Gita be found himself stimulated anew 
by the knowledge that thmkeis of an old race had long ago found a way of 
life in the search for a reality beneath the shell of surface appearances The 
oriental doctrines which he now read with such passionate interest foitified a 
plan which he already had m mind to retire somewhere in the woods and live 
simply with high thoughts 

Two of the score of items wdnch Thoreau contributed to the Dial, the 
short-lived quarterly edited by Margaret Fuller, George Ripley, and Emerson, 
were groups of brief selections — one from The Laws of Menu and the other 
sayings from Confucius The Dial was important to Thoreau because it gave 
him the feeling of being a man of letters That is what he was, and from this 
time forward, writing for publication seemed to open before him, not wholly 
as a career, but quite as much the means to a career But he was to find the 
financial rewards of authorslup elusive, to say the least 

Also literary was another means of earning what little he needed to live 
on — lecturing The first lyceums were self-improvement groups organized m 
Massachusetts and Connecticut villages to study whatever was new and im- 
portant, hut especially geology They were spontaneous adult education clubs 
They made natural history collections, held discussions and debates, and heard 
papers read Soon they began inviting scholars from neighboring villages and 
cities to talk to them, paying their modest traveling expense and sometimes 
a fee of a few dollars Concord organized a lyceum in 1829, it admitted 
children of the age of twelve to membership, and Henry Thoreau joined 
Shortly before his Walden experience Thoreau was secretary of the Lyceum, 
yduch by then had become a winter lecture course, he brought: Emerson, 
Theodoye Parker, and Horace Greeley, among others, before the Concord 
Lyceum that winter The lectures were nearly always read, and sometimes they 
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must have been painfully dull, but the system had prospered m New England, 
and had spiead westward and southwaid over the whole country Emerson 
was much m demand on the lyceum platform, though his delivery was poor 
and he rarely loused his audiences to any enthusiasm But people wanted to 
see him because he was the great Emerson, and for many years a chief part 
of his income was derived fiom Ins lecturing trips 

It was plain to Thoieau that lectuung was a function of the man of 
letteis He could follow Emerson’s pattern — piece together his journal entries 
for a lectuie, and then make the lecture into an essay for publication This he 
did, beginning with lectures m Concoid, and going out to other villages and 
cities as invitations came Though not a good platform man, he was some- 
times effective, and his lyceum work was an important part of his later life 

Emerson, who was sometimes a little annoyed by Thoieau’s failure to get 
ahead, to “show a performance much more manifest than that of the other 
grand piomiseis,” suppoited him m his liteiary ambitions Aftei Thoreau 
had quitted the room at the head of the stairs, Emerson encouraged him to try 
his literal y foitunes m New York, and to that end got him a position as tutor 
to his young nephews m the William Emerson family on Staten Island And 
Henry faithfully but vainly pounded the pavement looking for a suitable 
opening, and then came back to Concord all ready for the Walden experience 
Well he knew that his true career was that of an observer of nature and of 
himself, and that New York with all its publishing was no place for him “I 
seem to see somewhat more of my own lath and km in the lichens on the 
rocks than m any books It does seem as if mine were a peculiarly wild nature, 
which so yearns toward all wildness ” 

V 

Emerson had recently bought fourteen acies of woods and briars on the 
shoie of the small lake known as Walden Pond He permitted Thoreau to 
build a cabin there The one-room dwelling was set a short distance from the 
lake and m view of the public road It was no hermitage and Thoreau was no 
hermit He had much of solitude and time for contemplation at Walden, but 
he also had many visitors, “whom he receives,” wrote a friend, “with pleasure, 
and does his best to entertain ” 

Readeis of Thoreau ’s matchless account of his life m this retreat have 
commonly failed to take it seriously enough Perhaps its quiet humor invites 
too light a regard, and there is a danger of confusing it with the sentimental 
writing about nature winch has become popular m our own tune But there 
are two definite (though not sharply differentiated) values m Walden that 
the student who comes to a new perhsal of it must not miss One, of course, is 
its fresh presentation of Transcendental idealism— its love and reverence for 
all the natural phenomena, regarded as Henry Tlioreau’s “kith and kin” the 
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grand ideas of Fichte and Coleridge and Emerson and the Oriental philosophers 
brought home to Walden Pond The other, perhaps more important today, 01 
more to the taste of the present, is the economic principle of the whole experi- 
ment For Thoreau was utterly serious m his attempt to live simply and 
greatly — with “leisure and independence and health” — on 27 cents a week foi 
food and about the same for clothes Any failure of distribution m the midst 
of abundance, whether m the last depression or the next, invites attention to 
Walden, indeed, any revolt against over-complexity m modern civilization may 
find here its manifesto 

The W alden experience was good for Thoreau he gained m self-confidence, 
m sound relationships with others, m his distinctively literary work He came 
away from Walden (because he had “other lives to live”) with the manuscript 
of a book ready for a publisher It was not Walden, which was to be his second 
book, but A Week on the Concotd and Memmack Rivers 

The Week is founded upon a journey which Henry and John Thoreau 
had taken m September, 1839, in an interval of their school-keeping That 
narrative, the descriptions of nature, and the character sketches give a certain 
form to the work, but the selections (“meditations” the oldei writeis would 
have called them) from his long-kept journal give it body “Virgil and White 
of Selborne and Izaak Walton all in one I” exulted Alcott, and many discerning 
readers have preferred this first book of Thoreau’s to the more popular Walden 
But publishers did not look with favor on the manuscript that came out of 
Walden cabin, even when Emeison and other fi lends urged them, they were 
unmoved Thoreau then decided to have the book brought out at his own risk, but 
it did not sell when it was at last offered to an unappreciative public Of the 
edition of 1000 copies, about 225 were sold, 75 given away, and the rem ain der 
returned, at the end of four years, to the author “I have now,” Thoreau wrote 
m his journal m 1853, “a library of nearly 900 volumes, 700 of which I wrote 
myself ” 

Nor was the debt to the publisher yet satisfied by that time. The finan cial 
venture, larger than any Thoreau had ever before undertaken, had made it 
necessary for him to earn some cash money He thereupon gave more attention 
to his father’s pencil business, which had now turned to the profitable line of 
fine graphite, Henry’s inventive mind contributed to the improvement of the 
production processes He also wrote and sold some articles to the magazines, 
aided by the advice of Horace Greeley, whose lasting friendship he had made 
during his visit to New York He continued with his lecturing And finally 
he became Concord’s leading surveyor, marking the limits of woodlots, laying 
out streets and roads, drawing careful maps 

Despite all these employments, he found time to write Walden Though the 
failure of his first hook caused some delay, Thoreau eventually placed the new 
one with Tieknor & Fields, then well established as leading Boston publishers 
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Walden appeared 1 x 1 1854, and 2000 copies were sold befoie the author’s death 
eight years later 

His activities as surveyor and author rehabilitated Thoreau m the eyes of 
his neighbors, no longer was he the shiftless woods-tramp But any who re- 
garded him as a transformed character were wholly mistaken He was the 
same Henry Thoreau, lath and km with the lichens “I will take another 
walk to the Cliff, another row on the river, another skate on the meadow, be 
out m the first snow, and associate with the winter birds Here I am at home 
In the bare and bleached crust of the earth I recognize my friend ” (Journal, 
1858) 

He was the same Henry Thoreau who had gone to 3 ail as a protest against 
a government which permitted slavery His famous essay on “Civil Disobedi- 
ence,” which grew out of that experience, was published two years after he left 
Walden He followed it up a few years later with his defiant “Slavery m 
Massachusetts,” delivered on the Fourth of July at Framingham Thoreau the 
individualist challenged slave-holding on the highest principles “I wish my 
countrymen to consider that whatever the human law may be, neither an individ- 
ual noi a nation can ever commit the least act of injustice against the obscurest 
individual without havmg to pay the penalty for it ” 

Thoieau met John Brown of Osawatomie when he visited Concord m 1857, 
indeed he had the old white-bearded hero and fanatic 111 his own home Two 
years later he heard Captain Brown speak 111 Concord just before he left for 
his tragic raid on Harper’s Ferry Thoreau was tremendously affected by the 
news of the raid and the imminent hanging of Old Brown At white heat he 
wrote his greatest public address, “A Plea for John Brown,” and delivered it 
with feeling to a Concord audience, and again m Worcester, and finally to a 
great throng m Theodore Parker’s church m Boston Emerson heard it m Con- 
cord and testified to its moving power and effect on its audience “I plead not for 
his life, but for his character — his immortal life,” declared Thoreau As m his 
earlier political addresses, all was pitched upon the level of high principle 

In these latter years, though he was sought out by visitors and admirers 
and had many demands upon his time, Thoreau was still the outdoor man, 
still the searcher after himself m fern, tree, and wildfowl His erect form 
(of medium height or under), clothed m homespun garments woven to resist 
thorns and brambles, and a large handkerchief about the neck, might have been 
seen almost any day, fair or ramy, passing through a wood opening or meadow 
near Concord with that long Indian stride of his, pausing now and again for 
examination of something on the ground or m a bush or m the air His grey-blue 
eyes commonly had a downward look, as though attending the path he trod , his 
nose was the most prominent feature of his face, curving as it did almost low 
enough to touch his upper lip Outdoors he wore a big shapeless hat with broad 
brim and a crown high enough to furnish storage-room for specimens he col- 
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grand ideas of Fichte and Coleridge and Emerson and the Oriental philosophers 
brought home to Walden Pond. The other, perhaps more important today, or 
more to the taste of the present, is the economic principle of the whole experi- 
ment. For Thoreau was utterly serious in his attempt to live simply and 
greatly — with “leisure and independence and health” — on 27 cents a week for 
food and about the same for clothes. Any failure of distribution m the midst 
of abundance, whether in the last depression or the next, invites attention to 
Walden; indeed, any revolt against over-complexity in modern civilization may 
find here its manifesto. 

The Walden experience was good for Thoreau: he gained in self-confidence, 
in sound relationships with others, in his distinctively literary work. He came 
away from Walden (because he had “other lives to live”) with the manuscript 
of a book ready for a publisher. It was not W alden , which was to be his second 
book, but A Week on the Concord and Merrimack Rivers . 

The Week is founded upon a journey which Henry and John Thoreau 
had taken in September, 1839, in an interval of their school-keeping. That 
narrative, the descriptions of nature, and the character sketches give a certain 
form to the work; but the selections (“meditations” the older writers would 
have called them) from his long-kept journal give it body. “Virgil and White 
of Selborne and Izaak Walton all in one!” exulted Alcott; and many discerning 
readers have preferred this first book of Thoreau’s to the more popular Walden. 
But publishers did not look with favor on the manuscript that came out of 
Walden cabin; even when Emerson and other friends urged them, they were 
unmoved. Thoreau then decided to have the book brought out at his own risk, but 
it did not sell when it was at last offered to an unappreciative public. Of the 
edition of 1000 copies, about 225 were sold, 75 given away, and the remainder 
returned, at the end of four years, to the author. “I have now,” Thoreau wrote 
in his journal in 1853, “a library of nearly 900 volumes, 700 of which I wrote 
myself.” 

Nor was the debt to the publisher yet satisfied by that time. The financial 
venture, larger than any Thoreau had ever before undertaken, had made it 
necessary for him to earn some cash money. He thereupon gave more attention 
to his father’s pencil business, which had now turned to the profitable line of 
fine graphite; Henry’s inventive mind contributed to the improvement of the 
production processes. He also wrote and sold some articles to the magazines, 
aided by the advice of Horace Greeley, whose lasting friendship he had made 
during his visit to New York. He continued with his lecturing. And finally 
he became Concord’s leading surveyor, marking the limits of woodlots, laying 
out streets and roads, drawing careful maps. 

Despite all these employments, he found time to write Walden. Though the 
failure of his first book caused some delay, Thoreau eventually placed the new 
one with Ticknor & Fields, then well established as leading Boston publishers. 
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Walden appeared in 1854, and 2000 copies were sold before the author’s death 
eight years later. 

His activities as surveyor and author rehabilitated Thoreau in the eyes of 
his neighbors; no longer was he the shiftless woods-tramp. But any who re- 
garded him as a transformed character were wholly mistaken. He was the 
same Henry Thoreau, kith and kin with the lichens* “I will take another 
walk to the Cliff, another row on the river, another skate on the meadow, be 
out in the first snow, and associate with the winter birds. Here I am at home. 
In the bare and bleached crust of the earth I recognize my friend.” (Journal, 
1858). 

He was the same Henry Thoreau who had gone to jail as a protest against 
a government which permitted slavery. His famous essay on “ Civil Disobedi- 
ence,” which grew out of that experience, was published two years after he left 
Walden. He followed it up a few years later with his defiant “ Slavery in 
Massachusetts,” delivered on the Fourth of July at Framingham. Thoreau the 
individualist challenged slave-holding on the highest principles: “I wish my 
countrymen to consider that whatever the human law may be, neither an individ- 
ual nor a nation can ever commit the least act of injustice against the obscurest 
individual without having to pay the penalty for it.” 

Thoreau met John Brown of Osawatomie when he visited Concord m 1857; 
indeed he had the old white-bearded hero and fanatic in his own home. Two 
years later he heard Captain Brown speak in Concord just before he left for 
his tragic raid on Harper’s Ferry. Thoreau was tremendously affected by the 
news of the raid and the imminent hanging of Old Brown. At white heat he 
wrote his greatest public address, “A Plea for John Brown,” and delivered it 
with feeling to a Concord audience, and again in Worcester, and finally to a 
great throng in Theodore Parker’s church in Boston. Emerson heard it in Con- 
cord and testified to its moving power and effect on its audience. “I plead not for 
his life, but for his character — his immortal life,” declared Thoreau. As in his 
earlier political addresses, all was pitched upon the level of high principle. 

In these latter years, though he was sought out by visitors and admirers 
and had many demands upon his time, Thoreau was still the outdoor man, 
still the searcher after himself in fern, tree, and wildfowl. His erect form 
(of medium height or under), clothed in homespun garments woven to resist 
thorns and brambles, and a large handkerchief about the neck, might have been 
seen almost any day, fair or rainy, passing through a wood opening or meadow 
near Concord with that long Indian stride of his, pausing now and again for 
examination of something on the ground or in a bush or in the air. His grey-blue 
eyes commonly had a downward look, as though attending the path he trod ; his 
nose was the most prominent feature of his face, curving as it did almost low 
enough to touch his upper lip. Outdoors he wore a big shapeless hat with broad 
brim and a crown high enough to furnish storage-room for specimens he col- 
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lected on Ms walks. Thus he still roamed the countryside, more and more intent, 
as he grew older, upon collection and classification. 

Sometimes he went further abroad — outside of the Middlesex region. He 
made a trip to the Maine woods in 1846, and to Cape Cod three years later; 
both these visits were repeated. In 1850 he and his friend Ellery Channing spent 
a week in Canada — a journey which resulted in A Yankee in Canada, serialized 
in Putnam’s Magazine a few years later. There were other trips, especially to 
Monadnoek and the White Mountains with different friends; but he still “trav- 
elled a good deal in Concord.” His last long trip — the most ambitious but least 
successful — was made to Minnesota in search of relief from the consumption 
which had then marked him for death. 

Henry Thoreau died in the late spring of 1862, at the age of forty-four. 
In the next few years several volumes put together out of the journals and 
lectures appeared — Excursions; The Maine Woods; Cape Cod; A Yankee in 
Canada, with Anti-Slavery and Reform Papers. Emerson edited some of 
Thoreau’s letters in 1865, and in the eighties H. G. 0. Blake joined some of the 
nature descriptions of the journals m the series composed of Early Spring in 
Massachusetts, Summer, Winter, and Autumn. His poems were published 
together in 1895. 

VI 

Thoreau’s reputation as a writer has increased rather steadily since his 
death. It has been hard for his critics to separate his literary performance from 
the eccentricities of his personality or from his positions in regard to nature, 
society, and politics. But the consensus now places both the Week and Walden 
very high among the great American masterpieces. The attentive reader may 
well give special consideration to Thoreau’s style, noting particularly: (1) his 
knowing use of words, wide and varied vocabulary, employment of both archaic 
words and modern slang, and delight in poetic expression; (2) his mastery of 
the sentence, in which his most recent and perhaps ablest critic has found the 
chief excellency of his style; (3) his use of figures, which so often mak es poetry 
of his prose; and (4) his quiet humor, his sarcasm, his wit sharpened into epi- 
gram. At one time Emerson thought of his' friend as a poet, but he never 
achieved adequate mastery of the essential forms of verse. 

Thoreau is, after all these years, strikingly modern. No other of the great 
New England group now speaks so directly to contemporary questions. This 
is true especially with respect to two matters. One of them is the economic retreat 
from the city. It is not without significance that Walden has been widely circu- 
lated in England as a tract for a labor-reform group representing the plan of a 
cheaper, simpler life outside the cities. Thoreau’s other chief impact on eon- 
temporary thinking aligns him with the “rugged individualism” which protests 
against increasing government controls. His influence upon the philosophical 
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anarchists, upon the Russian Tolstoy and the Indian Gandhi, has been notable 
and freely acknowledged. His contribution to the art and practice of political 
protest has been effective and world-wide. 

A complicated personality, Thoreau was many things; but in all these 
things he was an individualist in search of the meaning of life. He lived every 
day to find what he tells us he sought at Walden : 

I wanted to live deep and suck out all the marrow of life, to live so sturdily 
and Spartan-like as to put to rout all that was not life, to cut a broad swath 
and shave close, to drive life into a corner, and reduce it to its lowest terms, 
and if it proved to be mean, why then to get the whole and genuine meanness 
of it, and publish its meanness to the world; or if it were sublime, to know it 
by experience and be able to give a true account of it. 

[For nearly fifty years the best existing book about Thoreau was the 
biography by an Englishman, H. S. Salt (London, 1890, revised 1896); but 
H. S. Canby’s Thoreau (Boston, 1939), excellent both as biography and crit- 
icism, has superseded it. F. B Sanborn wrote two books on Thoreau, the first 
for the American Men of Letters Series (revised edition, Boston, 1910). They 
are worth more as reminiscence than as ordered and careful studies. W. E. 
Channing’s Thoreau, the Poet-Naturalist (Boston, 1873, revised 1902) is inter- 
esting as a Transcendental interpretation by a friend. Leon Bazalgette’s Henry 
Thoreau, Sauvage (Paris, 1914), translated by Yan Wyck Brooks as Henry 
Thoreau, Bachelor of Nature (New York, 1924), is a novelized biography, as 
soundly based on fact as could be expected — an interesting and helpful book. 
The Heart of Thoreau 9 s Journals, edited by Odell Shepard (Boston, 1927), is a 
convenient source-book for the study of Thoreau’s personality and ideas. Good 
essays on Thoreau may be found in F. 0. Matthiessen’s American Renaissance 
(New York, 1941), B. Y. Crawford’s Thoreau (New York, 1934) in American 
Writers Series; R. L. Stevenson’s Familiar Studies of Men and Books (London, 
1882); Paul Elmer More’s Shelburne Essays ; First Series (New York, 1904) 
and Fifth Series (New York, 1908). Mark Van Doren’s Henry David Thoreau, 
A Critical Study (Boston, 1916) is useful.] 

From 

A WEEK ON THE CONCORD AND 
MERRIMACK RIYERS 

[1849] 

From 
Saturday 

“Come, come, my lovely fair, and let us try 
These rural delicates.” 

— Invitation to the Soul, Quarles 1 

AT LENGTH, on Saturday, the last day of 
August, 1839, we two, brothers, and natives 


of Concord, weighed anchor in this river 
port; for Concord, too, lies under the sun, 
a port of entry and departure for the bod- 
ies as well as the souls of men ; one shore at 
least exempted from all duties but such as 
an honest man will gladly discharge. A 
warm drizzling rain had obscured the morn- 
ing, and threatened to delay our voyage, 
but at length the leaves and grass were 

1 Francis Quarles (1592-1644), English 
poet, famous for his poems in the artifi- 
cial style of his times. 
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dried, and it came out a mild afternoon, 
as serene and fresh as if nature were ma- 
turing some greater scheme of her own. 
After this long dripping and oozing from 
every pore, she began to respire again 
more healthily than ever. So with a vigor- 
ous shove we launched our boat from the 
bank, while the flags and bulrushes curt- 
seyed a God-speed, and dropped silently 
down the stream. 

Our boat, which had cost us a week’s 
labor m the spring, was in form like a 
fisherman’s dory, fifteen feet long by three 
and a half in breadth at the widest part, 
painted green below, with a border of blue, 
with reference to the two elements in 
which it was to spend its existence. It had 
been loaded the evening before at our door, 
half a mile from the river, with potatoes 
and melons from a patch which we had 
cultivated, and a few utensils, and was pro- 
vided with wheels m order to be rolled 
around falls, as well as with two sets of 
oars, and several slender poles for shoving 
m shallow places, and also two masts, one 
of which served for a tent-pole at night; 
for a buffalo skin was to be our bed, and 
a tent of cotton cloth our roof. It was 
strongly built but heavy, and hardly of 
better model than usual. If rightly made, a 
boat would be a sort of amphibious animal, 
a creature of two elements, related by one 
half its structure to some swift and shapely 
fish, and by the other to some strong- 
wmged and graceful bird. The fish shows 
where there should be the greatest breadth 
of beam and depth in the hold; its fins 
direct where to set the oars, and the tail 
gives some hint for the form and position 
of the rudder. The bird shows how to rig 
and trim the sails, and what form to give to 
the prow that it may balance the boat and 
divide the air and water best. These hints 
we had but partially obeyed. But the eyes, 
though they are no sailors, will never be 
satisfied with any model, however fashion- 
able, which does not answer all the requi- 
sitions of art. However, as art is all of a 
ship but the wood, and yet the*wood alone 
will rudely serve the purpose of a ship, 


so our boat being of wood gladly availed 
itself of the old law that the heavier shall 
float the lighter, and though a dull water 
fowl, proved a sufficient buoy for our pur- 
pose. 

“Were it the will of Heaven, an osier bough 
Were vessel safe enough the seas to 
plow.*’ 2 

Some village friends stood upon a prom- 
ontory lower down the stream to wave us 
a last farewell; but we, having already per- 
formed these shore rites with excusable 
reserve, as befits those who are embarked 
on unusual enterprises, who behold but 
speak not, silently glided past the firm 
lands of Concord, both peopled cape and 
lonely summer meadow, with steady sweeps. 
And yet we did unbend so far as to let our 
guns speak for us, when at length we had 
swept out of sight, and thus left the woods 
to ring again with their echoes ; and it may 
be many russet-clad children lurking in 
those broad meadows, with the bittern and 
the woodcock and the rail, though wholly 
concealed by brakes and hardhack and 
meadow-sweet, heard our salute that after- 
noon. 

We were soon floating past the first 
regular battle ground of the Revolution, 
resting on our oars between the still visible 
abutments of that “North Bridge,” over 
which in April, 1775, rolled the first faint 
tide of that war, which ceased not, till, as 
we read on the stone on our right, it “gave 
peace to these United States.” . . . 

Gradually the village murmur subsided, 
and we seemed to be embarked on the 
placid current of our dreams, floating from 
past to future as silently as one awakes to 
fresh morning or evening thoughts. We 
glided noiselessly down the stream, occa- 
sionally driving a pickerel from the covert 
of the pads, or a bream from her nest, and 
the smaller bittern now and then sailed 
away on sluggish wings from some recess 
m the shore, or the larger lifted itself out 


2 Pindar (Emerson’s translation). 
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of the long grass at our approach, and 
carried its precious legs away to deposit 
them m a place of safety. The tortoises also 
rapidly dropped into the water, as our boat 
ruffled the surface amid the willows, break- 
ing the reflections of the trees. The banks 
had passed the height of their beauty, and 
some of the brighter flowers showed by 
their faded tints that the season was verg- 
ing towards the afternoon of the year; but 
tins sombre tinge enhanced their sincerity, 
and m the still unabated heats they seemed 
like a mossy brink of some cool well. The 
narrow-leaved willow lay along the sur- 
face of the water m masses of light green 
foliage, interspersed with the large white 
balls of the button-bush. The rose-colored 
polygonum 3 raised its head proudly above 
the water on either hand, and, flowering at 
this season, and m these localities, in the 
midst of dense fields of the white species 
which skirted the sides of the stream, its 
little streak of red looked very rare and 
precious. The pure white blossoms of the 
arrowhead stood m the shallower parts, 
and a few cardinals on the margin still 
proudly surveyed themselves reflected in 
the water, though the latter, as well as the 
pickerel-weed, was now nearly out of blos- 
som. The snakehead, chelone glabra , grew 
close to the shore, while a kind of coreopsis, 
turning its brazen face to the sun, full and 
rank, and a tall dull red flower, eupatorium 
purpni eum, or trumpet weed, formed the 
rear rank of the fluvial array. The bright 
blue floweis of the soap-wort gentian were 
sprinkled here and there m the adjacent 
meadows, like flowers which Proserpine had 
diopped, and still further in the fields, or 
higher on the bank, were seen the Virginian 
rhexia, and drooping neottia or ladies’- 
tresses; while from the more distant way- 
sides, which we occasionally passed, and 
banks where the sun had lodged, was re- 
flected a dull yellow beam from the ranks 
of tansy, now in its prime. In short, nature 
seemed to have adorned herself for our 
departure with a profusion of fringes and 
curls, mingled with the bright tints of 
flowers, reflected m the water. But we 


missed the white water-lily, which is the 
queen of river flowers, its reign being over 
for this season. He makes his voyage too 
late, perhaps, by a true water clock who 
delays so long. Many of this species inhabit 
our Concord water. I have passed down the 
river before sunrise on a summer morning 
between fields of lilies still shut m sleep; 
and when at length the flakes of sunlight 
from over the bank fell on the surface of 
the water, whole fields of white blossoms 
seemed to flash open before me, as I 
floated along, like the unfolding of a 
banner, so sensible is this flower to the 
influence of the sun’s rays. 

Late in the afternoon we passed a man on 
the shore fishing with a long birch pole, its 
silvery bark left on, and a dog at his side, 
rowing so near as to agitate his cork with 
our oars, and drive away luck for a season , 
and when we had rowed a mile as straight 
as an arrow, with our faces turned towards 
lnm, and the bubbles in our wake still 
visible on the tranquil surface, there stood 
the fisher still with his dog, like statues 
under the other side of the heavens, the 
only objects to relieve the eye in the ex- 
tended meadow; and there would he stand 
abiding his luck, till he took his way home 
through the fields at evening with his fish. 
Thus, by one bait or another, Nature al- 
lures inhabitants into all her recesses. This 
man was the last of our townsmen whom 
we saw, and we silently through him bade 
adieu to our friends. 

The characteristics and pursuits of vari- 
ous ages and races of men are always exist- 
ing m epitome in every neighborhood. The 
pleasures of my earliest youth have become 
the inheritance of other men. This man is 
still a fisher, and belongs to an era in 
which I myself have lived. Perchance he is 
not confounded by many knowledges, and 
has not sought out many inventions, but 
how r to take many fishes before the sun 
sets, with his slender birchen pole and 
flaxen line, that is invention enough for 


3 Water-pepper. 
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him. It is good even to be a fisherman m 
summer and in winter. Some men are judges 
these August days, sitting on benches, 
even till the court rises; they sit judging 
there honorably, between the seasons and 
between meals, leading a civil politic life, 
arbitrating m the case of Spaulding versus 
Cummings, it may be, from highest noon 
till the red vesper sinks into the west. The 
fisherman, meanwhile, stands m three feet 
of w’ater, under the same summer’s sun, 
arbitrating in other 4 cases between muck- 
worm and shiner, amid the fragrance of 
water-lilies, mint, and pontederia , 4 leading 
his life many rods from the dry land, 
within a pole’s length of where the larger 
fishes swim. Human life is to him very 
much like a river, 

— “renning aie downward to the sea.” 

This was his observation. His honor made a 
great discovery in bailments. 

I can just remember an old brown- 
coated man who was the Walton 5 of this 
stream, who had come over from New- 
castle, England, with his son, the latter a 
stout and hearty man who had lifted an 
anchor m his day. A straight old man he 
was who took his way in silence through 
the meadows, having passed the period of 
communication with his fellows; his old 
experienced coat hanging long and straight 
and brown as the yellow pine bark, glitter- 
ing with so much smothered sunlight, if 
you stood near enough, no work of art but 
naturalized at length. I often discovered 
him unexpectedly amid the pads and the 
gray willows when he moved, fishing in 
some old country method, — for youth and 
age then went a-fishmg together, — full of 
incommunicable thoughts, perchance about 
his pwn Tyne and Northumberland. He was 
always to be seen in serene afternoons 
haunting the river, and almost rustling with 
the sedge; so many sunny hours in an old 
man’s life, entrapping silly fish, almost 
grown to be the sun’s familiar; what need 
had he of hat or raiment any, having 
served out his time, and seen through such 


thin disguises? I have seen how his coeval 
fates rewarded him with the yellow perch, 
and yet I thought his luck was not in 
proportion to his years; and I have seen 
when, with slow steps and weighed down 
with aged thoughts, he disappeared with his 
fish under his low-roofed house on the 
skirts of the village. I think nobody else 
saw him; nobody else remembers him now, 
for he soon after died, and migrated to new 
Tyne streams. His fishing was not a sport, 
nor solely a means of subsistence, but a 
sort of solemn sacrament and withdrawal 
from the world, just as the aged read their 
Bibles. . . . 

That was a long pull from Ball’s Hill to 
Carlisle Bridge, sitting with our faces to 
the south, a slight breeze rising from the 
north; but nevertheless water still runs 
and grass grows, for now, having passed 
the bridge between Carlisle and Bedford, 
we see men haying far off in the meadow, 
their heads waving like the grass which 
they cut. In the distance the wind seemed 
to bend all alike. As the night stole over, 
such a freshness was wafted across the 
meadow that every blade of cut-grass 
seemed to teem with life. Faint purple 
clouds began to be reflected in the water, 
and the cow-bells tinkled louder along the 
banks, while, like sly water rats, we stole 
along nearer the shore, looking for a place 
to pitch our camp. 

At length, when we had made about 
seven miles, as far as Billerica, we moored 
our boat on the west side of a little rising 
ground which in the spring forms an island 
m the river Here we found huckleberries 
still hanging upon the bushes, where they 
seemed to have slowly ripened for our 
especial use. Bread and sugar, and cocoa 
boiled in river water, made our repast, 
and as we had drunk in the fluvial pros- 
pect all day, so now we took a draught 
of the water with our evening meal to 

4 Pontederia cordata is the pickerel- 
weed, referred to m the second paragraph 
above. 

5 Izaak Walton (1593-1683) * author of 
The Compleat Angler , 
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propitiate the river gods, and whet onr 
vision for the sights it was to behold. The 
sun was setting on the one hand, while 
our eminence was contributing its shadow 
to the night, on the other. It seemed 
insensibly to grow lighter as the night 
shut m, and a distant and solitary 
farm-house was revealed, which before 
lurked m the shadows of the noon. There 
was no other house in sight, nor any 
cultivated field. To the right and left, as 
far as the horizon, were straggling pine 
woods with their plumes against the sky, 
and across the river were rugged hills, 
covered with shrub oaks, tangled with grape 
vines and ivy, with here and there a gray 
rock jutting out from the maze. The sides 
of these cliffs, though a quarter of a mile 
distant, were almost heard to rustle while 
we looked at them, it was such a leafy 
wilderness; a place for fauns and satyrs, 
and where' bats hung all day to the rocks, 
and at evening flitted over the water, and 
fireflies husbanded their light under the 
grass and leaves against the night. When 
we had pitched our tents on the hill-side, 
a few rods from the shore, we sat looking 
through its triangular door m the twilight 
4 at our lonely mast on the shore, just seen 
above the alders, and hardly yet come to 
a stand-still from the swaying of the 
stream ; the first encroachment of com- 
merce on this land. There was our port, 
our Ostia . 6 That straight geometrical line 
against the water and the sky stood for the 
last refinements of civilized life, and what 
of sublimity there is in history was there 
symbolized. 

For the most part, there was no recogni- 
tion of human life in the night, no human 
breathing was heard, only the breathing of 
the wind. As we sat up, kept awake by the 
novelty of our situation, we heard at inter- 
vals foxes stepping about over the dead 
leaves, and brushing the dewy grass close 
to our tent, and once a musquash fum- 
bling among the potatoes and melons in 
our boat, but when we hastened to the shore 
we could detect only a ripple in the water 
ruffling the disk of a star. At intervals we 


were serenaded by the song of a dreaming 
sparrow or the throttled cry of an owl, 
but after each sound which near at hand 
broke the stillness of the night, each crack- 
ling of the twigs, or rustling among the 
leaves, there was a sudden pause, and 
deeper and more conscious silence, as if 
the intruder were aware that no life was 
rightfully abroad at that hour. There was a 
fire m Lowell, as we judged, this night, and 
we saw the horizon blazing, and heard the 
distant alarm bells, as it were a faint tin- 
kling music borne to these woods. But the 
most constant and memorable sound of a 
summer’s night, which we did not fail to 
hear every night afterward, though at no 
time so incessantly and so favorably as 
now, was the barking of the house dogs, 
from the loudest and hoarsest bark to the 
faintest aerial palpitation under the eaves 
of heaven, from the patient but anxious 
mastiff to the timid and wakeful terrier, at 
first loud and rapid, then faint and slow, 
to be imitated only m a whisper; wow- 
wow-wow-wow — wo — wo — w — w. Even in a 
retired and uninhabited district like this, it 
was a sufficiency of sound for the ear of 
night, and more impressive than any music. 
I have heard the voice of a hound, just 
before daylight, while the stars were shin- 
ing, from over the woods and river, far in 
the horizon, when it sounded as sweet 
and melodious as an instrument. The 
hounding of a dog pursuing a fox or 
other animal in the horizon, may have first 
suggested the notes of the hunting horn 
to alternate with and relieve the lungs of 
the dog. This natural bugle long resounded 
in the woods of the ancient world before 
the horn was invented. The very dogs 
that sullenly bay the moon from farm- 
yards in these nights, excite more heroism 
in our breasts than all the civil exhorta- 
tions or war sermons of the age. “I had 
rather be a dog, and bay the moon,” than 
many a Roman that I know. The night is 
equally indebted to the clarion of the cock, 


6 Ancient seaport of Rome, situated at 
the mouth of the Tiber. 
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with wakeful hope, from the very setting 
of the sun, prematurely ushering in the 
dawn. All these sounds, the crowing of 
cocks, the baying of dogs, and the hum 
of insects at noon, are the evidence of 
nature’s health or sound state. Such is the 
never failing beauty and accuracy of lan- 
guage, the most perfect art in the world; 
the chisel of a thousand years retouches it. 

At length the antepenultimate and drow- 
sy hours drew on, and all sounds were 
denied entrance to our ears. 


From 

Sunday 

At least let us have healthy books, a 
stout horse-rake or a kitchen range which 
is not cracked. Let not the poet shed, 
tears only for the public weal. He should 
be as vigorous as a sugar maple, with sap 
enough to maintain his own verdure, be- 
side what runs into * the troughs, and not 
like a vine, which being cut m the spring 
bears no fruit, but bleeds to death m the 
endeavor to heal its wounds. The poet is 
he that hath fat enough, like bears and 
marmots, to suck his claws all winter. He 
hibernates m this world, and feeds on his 
own marrow. It is pleasant to think in win- 
ter, as we walk over the snowy pastures, of 
those happy dreamers that lie under the 
sod, of dormice and all that race of dor- 
mant creatures, which have such a super- 
fluity of life enveloped in thick folds of 
fur, impervious to cold. Alas, the poet too 
is, m one sense, a sort of dormouse gone 
into winter quarters of deep and serene 
thoughts, insensible to surrounding cir- 
cumstances; his words are the relation of 
his oldest and finest memory, a wisdom 
drawn from the remotest experience. Other 
men lead a starved existence, meanwhile, 
like hawks, that would fain keep on the 
wing, and trust to pick up a sparrow now 
and then. - . . 

A perfectly healthy sentence, it is true, 
is extremely rare. For the most part we miss 
the hue and fragrance of the thought; as 


if we could be satisfied with the dews of 
the morning or evening without their colors, 
or the heavens without their azure. The 
most attractive sentences are, perhaps, not 
the wisest, but the surest and roundest. 
They are spoken firmly and conclusively, 
as if the speaker had a right to know 
what he says, and if not wise, they have 
at least been well learned. Sir Walter 
Raleigh might well be studied if only for 
the excellence of his style, for he is re- 
markable in the midst of so many masters. 
There is a natural emphasis m his style, 
like a man’s tread, and a breathing space 
between the sentences, which the best of 
modern writing does not furnish. His 
chapters are like English parks, or say 
rather like a western forest, where the 
larger growth keeps down the underwood, 
and one may ride on horse-back through 
the openings. All the distinguished writers 
of that period, possess a greater vigor and 
naturalness than the more modern, — for 
it is allowed to slander our own time, — 
and when we read a quotation from one of 
them in the midst of a modern author, we 
seem to have come suddenly upon a greener 
ground, a greater depth and strength of 
soil. It is as if a green bough were laid 
across the page, and we are refreshed as b} T 
the sight of fresh grass m mid-winter or 
early spring. You have constantly the 
warrant of life and experience m what you 
read. The little that is said is eked out 
by implication of the much that was done. 
The sentences are verduous and blooming as 
evergreen and flowers, because they are 
rooted in fact and experience, but our false 
and florid sentences have only the tints of 
flowers without their sap or roots. All men 
are really most attracted by the beauty of 
plain speech, and they even write in a 
florid style m imitation of this. They prefer 
to be misunderstood rather than to come 
short of its exuberance. Hussein Effendi 
praised the epistolary style of Ibrahim 
Pasha to the French traveller Botta^ be- 


7 Paul Emile Botta (1802-1870), famous 
for Assyrian discoveries. 
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cause of “the difficulty of understanding 
it; there was,” he said, “but one person at 
Jidda who was capable of understanding 
and explaining the Pasha’s correspond- 
ence.” A man’s whole life is taxed for the 
least thing well done. It is its net result. 
Every sentence is the result of a long pro- 
bation. Where shall we look for standard 
English, but to the words of a standard 
man? The word which is best said came 
nearest to not being spoken at all, for it 
is cousin to a deed which the speaker could 
have better done. Nay, almost it must have 
taken the place of a deed by some urgent 
necessity, even by some misfortune, so 
that the truest writer will be some captive 
knight, after all. And perhaps the fates 
had such a design, when, having stored 
Raleigh so , richly with the substance of 
life and experience, they made him a fast 
prisoner, and compelled him to make his 
words his deeds, and transfer to his ex- 
pression the emphasis and sincerity of his 
action. 8 


From 

Tuesday 

Early one summer morning I had left 
the shores of the Connecticut, and for the 
livelong day traveled up the bank of a 
river, which came m from the west; now 
looking down on the stream, foaming and 
rippling through the forest a mile off, 
from the hills over which the road led, 
and now sitting on its rocky brink and 
dipping my feet in its rapids, or bathing 
adventurously in mid-channel. The hills 
grew more and more frequent, and grad- 
ually swelled into mountains as I advanced, 
hemming m the course of the river, so that 
at last I could not see where it came from, 
and was at liberty to imagine the most 
wonderful meanderings and descents. At 
noon I slept on the grass m the shade 
of a maple, where the river had found a 
broader channel than usual, and was spread 
out shallow, with frequent sand-bars ex- 
posed, In the names of the towns I rec- 


ognized some winch I had long ago read 
on teamsters’ wagons, that had come from 
far up country, quiet uplandish towns, 
of mountainous fame. I walked along, mus- 
ing and enchanted, by rows of sugar- 
maples, through the small and uninquisi- 
tive villages, and sometimes was pleased 
with the sight of a boat drawn up on a 
sand-bar, where there appeared no inhabi- 
tants to use it. It seemed, however, as 
essential to the river as a fish, and to 
lend a certain dignity to it. It was like 
the trout of mountain streams to the fishes 
of the sea, or like the young of the land- 
crab born far in the interior, who have 
never yet heard the sound of the ocean’s 
surf. The hills approached nearer and 
nearer to the stream, until at last they 
closed behind me, and I found myself 
just before nightfall in a romantic and 
retired valley, about half a mile m length, 
and barely wide enough for the stream at 
its bottom. I thought that there could be 
no finer site for a cottage among moun- 
tains. You could anywhere run across the 
stream on the rocks, and its constant 
murmuring would quiet the passions of 
mankind forever. Suddenly the road, which 
seemed aiming for the mountain-side, 
turned short to the left, and another valley 
opened, concealing the former, and of the 
same character with it. It was the most 
remarkable and pleasing scenery I had ever 
seen. I found here a few mild and hospi- 
table inhabitants, who, as the day was not 
quite spent, and I was anxious to improve 
the light, directed me four or five miles 
farther on my way to the dwelling of a 
man whose name was Rice, who occupied 
the last and highest of the valleys that 
lay in my path, and who, they said, was 
a rather rude and uncivil man. But “what 
is a foreign country to those who have 
science? Who is a stranger to those who 
have the habit of speaking kindly^” 

At length, as the sun was setting behind 
the mountains in a still darker and more 

8 Most of Raleigh’s writing was done 
during the thirteen years he was a pris- 
oner in the Tower of London. 
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solitary vale, I readied the dwelling of 
this man. Except for the narrowness of the 
plain, and that the stones were solid 
granite, it was the counterpart of that 
retreat to which Bdphoebe bore the 
wounded Timias, — 

“In a pleasant glade, 
With mountains round about environed, 
And mighty woods, which did the valley 
shade, 

And like a stately theatre it made, 
Spreading itself into a spacious plain; 
And in the midst a little river played 
Amongst the pumy stones which seemed 
to plain, 

With gentle murmur, that his course they 
did restrain.” 9 

I observed, as I drew near, that he was 
not so rude as I had anticipated, for he 
kept many cattle, and dogs to watch them, 
and I saw where he had made maple-sugar 
on the sides of the mountains, and above all 
distinguished the voices of children min- 
gling with the murmur of the torrent before 
the door. As I passed his stable, I met one 
whom I supposed to be a hired man, at- 
tending to his cattle, and I inquired if 
they entertained travelers at that house. 
“Sometimes we do,” he answered gruffly, 
and immediately went to the farthest stall 
from me, and I perceived that it was Rice 
himself whom I had addressed. But pardon- 
ing this incivility to the wildness of the 
scenery, I bent my steps to the house. 
There was no sign-post before it, nor any 
of the usual invitations to the traveler, 
though I saw by the road that many went 
and came there, but the owner’s name only 
was fastened to the outside; a sort of im- 
plied and sullen invitation, as I thought. I 
passed from room to room without meeting 
any one, till I came to what seemed the 
guests’ apartment, which was neat, and 
even had an air of refinement about it, 
and I was glad to find a map against the 
wall which would direct me on my journey 
on the morrow. At length I heard a step 
in a distant apartment, which was the first 
I had entered, and went to see if the land- 
lord had come m; but it proved to be 


only a child, one of those whose voices 
I had heard, probably his son, and between 
him and me stood m the doorway a large 
watch-dog, which growled at me, and 
looked as if he would presently spring, 
but the boy did not speak to him; and when 
I asked for a glass of water, he briefly said, 
“It runs in the corner.” So I took a mug 
from the counter and went out of doors, 
and searched round the corner of the house, 
but could find neither well nor spring, nor 
any water but the stream which ran all 
along the front. I came back, therefore, 
and, setting down the mug, asked the child 
if the stream was good to drink ; whereupon 
he seized the mug, and, going to the 
corner of the room, where a cool spring 
which issued from the mountain behind 
trickled through a pipe into the apartment, 
filled it, and drank, and gave it to me 
empty again, and, calling to the dog, 
rushed out of doors. Erelong some of the 
hired men made their appearance, and 
drank at the spring, and lazily washed 
themselves and combed their hair in si- 
lence, and some sat down as if weary, and 
fell asleep in their seats. But all the while 
I saw no women, though I sometimes heard 
a bustle m that part of the house from 
which the spring came. 

At length Rice himself came in, for it 
was now dark, with an ox-whip in his 
hand, breathing hard, and he too soon 
settled down into his seat not far from mo, 
as if, now that his day’s work was done, 
he had no farther to travel, but only to 
digest his supper at his leisure. When I 
asked him if he could give me a bed, he 
said there was one ready, in such a tone 
as implied that I ought to have known it, 
and the less said about that the better. So 
far so good. And yet he continued to look 
at me as if he would fain have me say 
something further like a traveler. I re- 
marked that it was a wild and rugged 
country he inhabited, and worth coming 
many miles to see. “Not so very rough 
neither,” said he, and appealed to his men 


9 From Edmund Spetfsex’s Faery Queen « 
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to bear witness to the breadth and smooth- 
ness of his fields, which consisted m all of 
one small interval, and to the size of his 
crops; “and if we have some hills/ 7 added 
he, “there’s no better pasturage anywhere.” 
I then asked if this place was the one I had 
heard of, calling it by a name I had seen 
on the map, or if it was a certain other; 
and he answered, gruffly, that it was 
neither the one nor the other; that he 
had settled it and cultivated it, and made 
it what it was, and I could know nothing 
about it. Observing some guns and other 
implements of hunting hanging on brackets 
around the room, and his hounds now sleep- 
ing on the floor, I took occasion to change 
the discourse, and inquired if there was 
much game m that country, and he an- 
swered this question more graciously, hav- 
ing some glimmering of my drift ; but when 
I inquired if there were any bears, he 
answered impatiently that he was no more 
in danger of losing his sheep than his 
neighbors; he had tamed and civilized that 
region. After a pause, thinking of my 
journey on the morrow, and the few 
hours of daylight m that hollow and moun- 
tainous country, which would require me to 
be on my way betimes, I remarked that the 
day must be shorter by an hour there than 
on the neighboring plains; at which he 
gruffly asked what I knew about it, and 
affirmed that he had as much daylight as his 
neighbors; he ventured to say, the days 
were longer there than where I lived, as 
I should find if I stayed ; that m some way, 
I could not be expected to understand 
how, the sun came over the mountains half 
an hour earlier, and stayed half an hour 
later there than on the neighboring plains. 
And more of like sort he said. He was, 
indeed, as rude as a fabled satyr. But I 
suffered him to pass for what he was, — 
for why should I quarrel with nature? — 
and was even pleased at the discovery of 
such a singular natural phenomenon. I 
dealt with him as if to me all manners 
were indifferent, and he had a sweet, wild 
way with him. I would not question nature, 
and I would rather have him as he was 


than as I w r ould have him. For I had come 
up here not for sympathy, or kindness, or 
society, but for novelty and adventure, 
and to see what nature had produced here. 
I therefore did not repel his rudeness, but 
quite innocently welcomed it all, and knew 
how to appreciate it, as if I were reading 
m an old drama a part well sustained. "He 
was indeed a coarse and sensual man, and, 
as I have said, uncivil, but he had his 
just quarrel with nature and mankind, I 
have no doubt, only he had no artificial 
covering to his ill-humors. He was earthy 
enough, but yet there was good soil in 
him, and even a long-suffering Saxon 
probity at bottom. If you could represent 
the case to him, he would not let the race 
die out m him, like a red Indian. 

At length I told him that he was a 
fortunate man, and I trusted that he was 
grateful for so much light; and, rising, 
said I would take a lamp, and that I 
would pay him then for my lodging, for 
I expected to recommence my journey even 
as early as the sun rose in his country; 
but he answered m haste, and this time 
civilly, that I should not fail to find some 
of his household stirring, however early, 
for they were no sluggards, and I could 
take my breakfast with them before I 
started, if I chose; and as he lighted the 
lamp I detected a gleam of true hospitality 
and ancient civility, a beam of pure and 
even gentle humanity, from his bleared 
and moist eyes. It was a look more inti- 
mate with me, and more explanatory, than 
any words of his could have been if he 
had tried to his dying day. It was more 
significant than any Rice of those parts 
could even comprehend, and long antici- 
pated this man’s culture, — a glance of his 
pure genius, which did not much enlighten 
him, but did impress and rule him for the 
moment, and faintly constrain his voice 
and manner. He cheerfully led the way 
to my apartment, stepping over the limbs 
of his men, who were asleep on the floor 
m an intervening chamber, and showed me 
a clean and comfortable bed. For many 
pleasant hours after the household was 
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asleep I sat at the open window, for it 
was a sultry night, and heard the little 
river 

“Amongst the pumy stones, which seemed 
to plain, 

With gentle murmur, that his course they 
* did restrain/’ 

But I arose as usual by starlight the next 
morning, before my host, or his men, or 
even his dogs, were awake; and, having 
left a mnepence on the counter, was al- 
ready half-way over the mountain with the 
sun before they had broken their fast. 


From 

Friday 

As I pass along the streets of our 
village of Concord on the day of our 
annual Cattle Show, when it usually hap- 
pens that the leaves of the elms and 
buttonwoods begin first to strew the ground 
under the breath of the October wind, the 
lively spirits in their sap seem to mount 
as high as any plowboy’s let loose that 
day; and they lead my thoughts away to 
the rustling woods, where the trees are pre- 
paring for their winter campaign. This 
autumnal festival, when men are gathered 
in crowds in the streets as regularly and by 
as natural a law as the leaves cluster and 
rustle by the wayside, is naturally as- 
sociated in my mind with the fall of the 
year. The low of cattle in the streets 
sounds like a hoarse symphony or running 
base 10 to the rustling of the leaves. The 
wind goes hurrying down the country, 
gleaning every loose straw that is left in 
the fields, while every farmer lad too ap- 
pears to scud before it, — having donned 
his best peajacket and pepper-and-salt 
waistcoat, his unbent trousers, outstanding 
rigging of duck, or kersymere, or corduroy, 
and his furry hat withal, — to country fairs 
and cattle shows, to that Rome among the 
villages where the treasures of the year are 
gathered. All the land over they go leaping 


the fences with their tough idle palms, 
which have never learned to hang by their 
sides, amid the low of calves and the 
bleating of sheep, — Amos, Abner, Elnathan, 
Elbndge, — 

“From steep pme-bearing mountains 
to the plain.” 

I love these sons of earth, every mother’s 
son of them, with their great hearty hearts 
rushing tumultuously in herds from specta- 
cle to spectacle, as if fearful lest there 
should not be time between sun and sun 
to see them all, and the sun does not wait 
more than in haying time. 

“Wise natuie’s darlings, they live m 
the world 

Perplexing not themselves how it is 
hurled.” 

Running hither and thither with appetite 
for the coarse pastimes of the day, now 
with boisterous speed at the heels of the 
inspired negro from whose larynx the mel- 
odies of all Congo and Guinea coast have 
broke loose into our streets ; now to see the 
procession of a hundred yoke of oxen, all 
as august and grave as Osiris, or the 
droves of neat cattle and milch cows as 
unspotted as Isis or Io. Such as had no 
love for Nature 

“at all, 

Came lovers home from this great fes- 
tival.” 11 

They may bring their fattest cattle and 
richest fruits to the fair, but they are all 
eclipsed by the show of men. These are 
stirring autumn days, when men sweep by 
in crowds, amid the rustle of leaves, like 
migrating finches; this is the true harvest 
of the year, when the air is but the breath 


10 Old form of “bass.” 

11 The three quotations interpolated in 
this paragraph are all from poems by 
Christopher Marlowe. 
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of men, and the rustling of leaves is as the 
trampling of the crowd. We read now-a- 
days of the ancient festivals, games, and 
processions of the Greeks and Etruscans, 
with a little incredulity, or at least with 
little sympathy, but how natural and irre- 
pressible m every people is some hearty 
and palpable greeting of Nature. The 
Corybantes, the Bacchantes, the rude prim- 
itive tragedians with their procession and 
goatsong, and the whole paraphernalia of 
the Panathenaea, 12 which appear so anti- 
quated and peculiar, have their parallel 
now. The husbandman is always a better 
Greek than the scholar is prepared to 
appreciate, and the old custom still sur- 
vives, while antiquarians and scholars grow 
gray in commemorating it. The farmers 
crowd to the fair to-day m obedience to 
the same ancient law which Solon or 
Lycurgus did not enact, as naturally as 
bees swarm and follow their queen. 

It is worth the while to see the country’s 
people, how they pour into the town, the 
sober farmer folk, now all agog, their very 
shirt and coat collars pointing forward, — 
collars so broad as if they had put their 
shirts on wrong end upward, for the 
fashions always tend to superfluity, — and 
with an unusual springiness m their gait, 
jabbering earnestly to one another. The 
more supple vagabond, too, is sure to ap- 
pear on the least rumor of such a gather- 
ing, and the next day to disappear, and go 
mto his hole like the seventeen-year locust, 
m an ever shabby coat, though finer than 
the farmer’s best, yet never dressed, come 
to see the sport, and have a hand m what 
is going,— to know “what’s the row,” if 
there is any; to be where some men are 
drunk, some horses race, some cockerels 
fight, anxious to be shaking props under a 
table, and above all to see the “striped 
pig.” He especially is the creature of the 
occasion. He empties both his pockets and 
his character into the stream, and swims 
m such a day. He dearly loves the social 
slush. There is no reserve of soberness m 
him. 

I love to see the herd of men feeding 


heartily on coarse and succulent pleasures, 
as cattle on the husks and stalks of vege- 
tables. Though there are many crooked and 
eiabbed specimens of humanity among 
them, run all to thorn and rind, and 
crowded out of shape by adverse circum- 
stances, like the third chestnut in the bur, 
so that you wonder to see some heads wear 
a whole hat, yet fear not that the race will 
fail or waiver in them ; like the crabs which 
grow in hedges, they furnish the stocks of 
sweet and thrifty fruits still. Thus is nature 
recruited from age to age, while the fair 
and palatable varieties die out and have 
their period. This is that mankind. How 
cheap must be the material of which so 
many are made 

From 

WALDEN 

[ 1854 ] 

Economy 

WHEN I wrote the following pages, or 
rather the bulk of them, I lived alone, in 
the woods, a mile from any neighbor, in 
a house which I had built myself, on the 
shore of Walden Pond, m Concord, Mas- 
sachusetts, and earned my living by the 
labor of my hands only. I lived there two 
years and two months. At present I am 
a sojourner in civilized life again. 

I should not obtrude my affairs so mueh 
on the notice of my readers if very partic- 
ular inquiries had not been made by my 
townsmen concerning my mode of life, 
which some would call impertinent, though 
they do not appear to me at all imperti- 
nent, but, considering the circumstances, 
very natural and pertinent. Some have 
asked what I got to eat, if I did not feel 
lonesome; if I was not afraid; and the 
like. Others have been curious to learn what 
portion of my income I devoted to chari- 
table purposes; and some, who have large 
families, how many poor children I mam- 

12 The festival in honor of Athena, most 
important of the celebrations in ancient 
Athens. 
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tamed. I will therefore ask those of my 
readers who feel no particular interest m 
me to pardon me if I undertake to answer 
some of these questions in this book. In 
most books, the J, or first person, is 
omitted, in this it will be retained; that, in 
respect to egotism, is the mam difference. 
We commonly do not remember that it is, 
after all, always the first person that is 
speaking. I should not talk so much about 
myself if there were anybody else whom I 
knew as well. Unfortunately, I am confined 
to this theme by the narrowness of my ex- 
perience. Moreover, I, on my side, require 
of every writer, first or last, a simple and 
sincere account of his own life, and not 
merely what he has heard of other men's 
lives; some such account as he would send 
to his kindred from a distant land; for if 
he has li\ ed sincerely, it must have been in 
a distant land to me. Perhaps these pages 
are more particularly addressed to poor stu- 
dents. As for the rest of my readers, they 
will accept such portions as apply to them. 
I trust that none will stretch the seams m 
putting on the coat, for it may do good 
service to him whom it fits. 

I would fain say something, not so much 
concerning the Chinese and Sandwich 
Islanders as you who read these pages, who 
are said to live in New England ; something 
about your condition, especially your out- 
ward condition or circumstances in this 
world, m this town, what it is, whether it 
is necessary that it be as bad as it is, 
whether it cannot be improved as well as 
not. I have travelled a good deal in Con- 
cord, and everywhere, m shops, and offices, 
and fields, the inhabitants have appeared” 
to me to be doing penance in a thousand 
remarkable ways. What I have heard of 
Bramins sitting exposed to four fires and 
looking in the face of the sun; or hanging 
suspended, with their heads downward, 
over flames; or looking at the heavens 
over their shoulders “until it becomes im- 
possible for them to resume their natural 
position, while from the twist of the ,neck 
nothing but liquids can pass into the stom- 
ach;" or dwelling, chained for life, at the 


foot of a tree; or measuring with their 
bodies, like caterpillars, the breadth of 
vast empires ; or standing on one leg on the 
tops of pillars,— even these forms of con- 
scious penance are hardly more incredible 
and astonishing than the scenes which I 
daily witness. The twelve labors of Her- 
cules were trifling m comparison with those 
which my neighbors have undertaken; for 
they were only twelve, and had an end, 
but I could never see that these men slew 
or captured any monster or finished any 
labor. They have no friend lolaus 1 to burn 
with a hot iron the root of the hydra's 
head, but as soon as one head is crushed, 
two spring up. 

I see young men, my townsmen, whose 
misfortune it is to have inherited farms, 
houses, barns, cattle, and fanning tools , 
foi these are more easily acquired than 
got rid of. Better if they had been born in 
the open pasture and suckled by a wolf, 
that they might have seen with clear eyes 
what field they were called to labor in. 
Who made them serfs of the soil? Why 
should they eat their sixty acres, when man 
is condemned to eat only his peck of dirt? 
Why should they begin digging their 
graves as soon as they are born? They 
have got to live a man's life, pushing all 
these things before them, and get on as 
well as they can. How many a poor immor- 
tal soul have I met well-nigh crushed and 
smothered under its load, creeping down the 
road of life, pushing before it a barn sev- 
enty-five feet by forty, its Augean stables 
never cleansed , 2 and one hundred acres of 
land, tillage, mowing, pasture, and wood- 
lot ! The portionless, who struggle with no 
such unnecessary inherited encumbrances, 
find it labor enough to subdue and culti- 
vate a few cubic feet of flesh. 


1 One of the twelve labors of Hercules 
was the slaying of the Lernean hydra, 
which had nine heads. Whenever Her~ 
eules cut one off, two sprouted in its place 
until his charioteer lolaus seared the 
stumps with a red-hot iron. 

2 The cleansing of the Augean stables 
was another labor of Hercules. 
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But men labor under a mistake. The 
better part of the man is soon plowed into 
the soil for compost. By a seemmg fate, 
commonly called necessity, they are em- 
ployed, as it says m an old book, laying 
up treasures which moth and rust will cor- 
rupt and thieves break through and steal. 
It is a foods life, as they will find when 
they get to the end of it, if not before. It 
is said that Deucalion and Pyrrha created 
men by throwing stones over their heads 
behind them: — 

Inde genus durum sumus, experiens- 
que laborum, 

Ft documenta damus qua simus ongine 
nati. 3 

Or, as Raleigh rhymes it m his sonorous 
way,— 

“From thence our kind hard-hearted is, 
enduring pam and care, 

Approving that our bodies of a stony 
nature are.” 

So much for a blind obedience to a blun- 
dering oracle, throwing the stones over their 
heads behind them, and not seeing where 
they fell. 

Most men, even in this comparatively 
free country, through mere ignorance and 
mistake, are so occupied with the factitious 
cares and superfluously coarse labors of 
life that its finer fruits cannot be plucked 
by them. Their fingers, from excessive toil, 
are too clumsy and tremble too much for 
that. Actually, the laboring man has not 
leisure for a true integrity day by day; he 
cannot afford to sustain the manliest rela- 
tions to men; his labor would be depreci- 
ated m the market. He has no time to be 
anything but a machine. How can he re- 
member well his ignorance — which his 
growth requires— who has so often to use 
his knowledge ? We should feed and clothe 
him gratuitously sometimes, and recruit 
him with our cordials, before we judge of 
him. The finest qualities of our nature, 
like the bloom on fruits, can be preserved 


only by the most delicate handling. Yet 
we do not treat ourselves nor one another 
thus tenderly. 

Some of you, we all know, are poor, find 
it hard to live, are sometimes, as it were, 
gasping for breath. I have no doubt that 
some of you who read this book are unable 
to pay for all the dinners which you have 
actually eaten, or for the coats and shoes 
which are fast wearing or are already 
worn out, and have come to this page to 
spend borrowed or stolen time, robbing 
your creditors of an hour. It is very evi- 
dent what mean and sneaking lives many 
of you live, for my sight has been whetted 
by experience; always on the limits, trying 
to-day, insolvent, seeking to curry favor, 
to get into business and trying to get out 
of debt, a very ancient slough, called by 
the Latins aes ahenum , another’s brass, for 
some of their coins were made of brass; 
still living, and dying, and buried by this 
other’s brass; always promising to pay, 
promising to pay, to-morrow, and dying 
to get custom, by how many modes, only 
not state-prison offences; lying, flattering, 
voting, contracting yourselves into a nut- 
shell of civility, or dilating into an atmos- 
phere of thin and vaporous generosity, 
that you may persuade your neighbor to 
let you make his shoes, or his hat, or his 
coat, or his carriage, or import his gro- 
ceries for him; making yourselves sick, that 
you may lay up something against a sick 
day, something to be tucked away m an 
old chest, or in a stocking behind the plas- 
tering, or, more safely, m the brick bank; 
no matter where, no matter how much or 
how little. 

I sometimes wonder that we can be so 
frivolous, I may almost say, as to attend 
to the gross but somewhat foreign form 
of servitude called Negro Slavery, there 
are so many keen and subtle masters that 
enslave both North and South. It is hard 
to have a Southern overseer; it is worse to 
have a Northern one; but worst of all 
when you are the slave-driver of yourself. 

3 Ovid’s Metamorphoses , I, 414-415. 
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Talk of a divinity m man! Look at the 
teamster on the highway, wending to mar- 
ket by day or night; does any divinity stir 
within him 1 ? His highest duty to fodder 
and water his horses! What is his destiny 
to him compared with the shipping inter- 
ests^ Does not he drive for Squire Make- 
a-stir? How godlike, how immortal, is 
he? See how he cowers and sneaks, how 
vaguely all the day he fears, not being im- 
mortal nor divine, but the slave and pris- 
oner of his own opinion of himself, a fame 
won by his own deeds. Public opinion is 
a weak tyrant compared with our own pri- 
vate opinion. What a man thinks of him- 
self, that it is which determines, or rather 
indicates, his fate. Self-emancipation even 
in the West Indian provinces of the fancy 
and imagination, — what Wilberforce 4 is 
there to bring that about? Think, also, of 
the ladies of the land weaving toilet cush- 
ions against the last day, not to betray too 
green an interest in their fates! As if you 
could kill time without injuring eternity. 

The mass of men lead lives of quiet 
desperation. What is called resignation is 
confirmed desperation. From the desperate 
city you go into the desperate country, and 
have to console yourself with the bravery 
of minks and muskrats. A stereotyped but 
unconscious despair is concealed even un- 
der what are called the games and amuse- 
ments of mankind. There is no play in 
them, for this comes after work. But it is 
a i characteristic of wisdom not to do des- 
perate things. 

When we consider what, to use the words 
of the catechism, is the chief end of man, 
and what are the true necessaries and 
means of life, it appears as if men had de- 
liberately chosen the common mode of 
living because they preferred it to any 
other. Yet they honestly think there is no 
choice left. But alert and healthy natures 
remember that the sun rose clear. It is 
never too late to give up our prejudices. 
No way of thinking or doing, however 
ancient, can be trusted without proof. 
What everybody echoes or in silence passes 
by as true to-day may turn out to be false- 


hood to-morrow, mere smoke of opinion, 
which some had trusted for a cloud that 
would sprinkle fertilizing rain on their 
fields. What old people say you cannot do, 
you try and find that you can Old deeds 
for old people, and new deeds for new. 
Old people did not know enough once, per- 
chance, to fetch fresh fuel to keep the fire 
a-going; new people put a little dry wood 
under a pot, and are whirled round the 
globe with the speed of birds, m a way to 
kill old people, as the phrase is. Age is no 
better, hardly so well, qualified for an in- 
structor as youth, for it has not profited 
so much as it has lost. One may almost 
doubt if the wisest man has learned any- 
thing of absolute value by living. Practi- 
cally, the old have no very important ad- 
vice to give the young, their own experi- 
ence has been so partial, and their lives 
have been such miserable failures, for pri- 
vate reasons, as they must believe; and it 
may be that they have some faith left 
which belies that experience, and they 
are only less young than they were. I 
have lived some thirty years on this 
planet, and I have yet to hear the first 
syllable of valuable or even earnest ad- 
vice from my seniors. They have told me 
nothing, and probably cannot tell me any- 
thing to the purpose Here is life, an ex- 
periment to a great extent untried by me; 
but it does not avail me that they have 
tried it. If I have any experience which 
I think valuable, I am sure to reflect that 
this my Mentors said nothing about. 

One farmer says to me, “You cannot 
live on vegetable food solely, for it fur- 
nishes nothing to make bones with;” and 
so he religiously devotes a part of his day 
to supplying his system with the raw mate- 
rial of hones; walking all the while he 
talks behind his oxen, which, with vegetable- 
made bones, jerk him and his lumbering 
plow along in spite of every obstacle. S,ome 
things are really necessaries of life in some 
circles, the most helpless and diseased, 

4 William Wilberforce (1759-1853), lead- 
er in the British abolition movement. 
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which in others are luxuries merely, and in 
others still are entirely unknown. 

The whole round of human life seems 
to some to have been gone over by their 
predecessors, both the heights and the 
valleys, and all things to have been cared 
for. According to Evelyn, 5 “the wise Sol- 
omon prescribed ordinances for the very 
distances of trees; and the Roman praetors 
have decided how often you may go into 
your neighbor's land to gather the acorns 
which fall on it without trespass, and 
what share belongs to that neighbor." Hip- 
pocrates has even left directions how we 
should cut our nails; that is, even with the 
ends of the fingers, neither shorter nor 
longer. Undoubtedly the very tedium and 
ennui which presume to have exhausted 
the variety and the joys of life are as old 
as Adam. But man's capacities have never 
been measured; nor are we to judge of 
what he can do by any precedents, so 
little has been tried. Whatever have been 
thy failures hitherto, “be not afflicted, my 
child, for who shall assign to thee what 
thou hast left undone?" 

We might try our lives by a thousand 
simple tests ; as, for instance, that the 
same sun which ripens my beans illumines 
at once a system of earths like ours. If 
I had remembered this it would have pre- 
vented some mistakes. This was not the 
light in which I hoed them. The stars are 
the apexes of what wonderful triangles! 
What distant and different beings m the 
various mansions of the universe are con- 
templating the same one at the same mo- 
ment! Nature and human life are as vari- 
ous as our several constitutions. Who shall 
say what prospect life offers to another? 
Could a greater miracle take place than for 
us to look through each other's eyes for an 
instant? We should live m all the ages 
of the world in an hour; ay, in all the 
worlds of the ages. History, Poetry, My- 
thology! — I know of no reading of an- 
other's experience so startling and inform- 
ing as this would be. 

The greater part of what my neighbors 
call good I believe m my soul to be bad, 


and if I repent of anything, it is very 
likely to be my good behavior. What demon 
possessed me that I behaved so well? You 
may say the wisest thing you can, old 
man, — you who have lived seventy years, 
not without honor of a kind, — I hear an 
irresistible voice which invites me away 
from all that. One generation abandons 
the enterprises of another like stranded 
vessels. 

I think that we may safely trust a good 
deal more than we do. We may waive just 
so much care of ourselves as we honestly 
bestow elsewhere. Nature is as well adapted 
to our weakness as to our strength. The 
incessant anxiety and strain of some is a 
well-nigh incurable form of disease. We 
are made to exaggerate the importance of 
what work we do; and yet how much is 
not done by us! or, what if we had been 
taken sick^ How vigilant we are! deter- 
mined not to live by faith if we can avoid 
it; all the day long on the alert, at night 
we unwillingly say our prayers and commit 
ourselves to uncertainties. So thoroughly 
and sincerely are we compelled to live, 
reverencing our life, and denying the pos- 
sibility of change. This is the only way, we 
say; but there are as many ways as there 
ean be drawn radii from one centre. All 
change is a miracle to contemplate; but 
it is a miracle which is taking place every 
instant. Confucius said, “To know that we 
know what we know, and that we do not 
know what we do not know, that is true 
knowledge." When one man has reduced a 
fact of the imagination to be a fact to his 
understanding, I foresee that all men will 
at length establish their lives on that basis. 

Let us consider for a moment what most 
of the trouble and anxiety which I have '' 
referred to is about, and how much it is 
necessary that we be troubled, or at least * 
careful. It would be some advantage to 
live a primitive and frontier life, though 
in the midst of an outward civilization, if 

5 John Evelyn (1620-1706), English di- 
arist and writer on arboriculture, etc. His • 
book on trees, entitled Sylva , is often 
referred to by Thoreau. 
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only to learn what are the gross necessaries 
of life and what methods have been taken 
to obtain them; or even to look over the 
old day-books of the merchants, to see what 
it was that men most commonly bought at 
the stores, what they stored, that is, what 
are the grossest groceries. For the im- 
provements of ages have had but little 
influence on the essential laws of man’s 
existence: as our skeletons, probably, are 
not to be distinguished from those of our 
ancestors. 

By the words, necessary of life , I mean 
whatever, of all that man obtains by his own 
exertions, has been from the first, or from 
long use has become, so important to 
human life that few, if any, whether from 
savageness, or poverty, or philosophy, ever 
attempt to do without it. To many creatures 
there is in this sense but one necessary 
of life, Food. To the bison of the prairie 
it is a few inches of palatable grass, with 
water to drink; unless he seeks the Shelter 
of the forest or the mountain’s shadow. 
None of the brute creation requires more 
than Food and Shelter. The necessaries of 
life for man in this climate may, accurately 
enough, be distributed under the several 
heads of Food, Shelter, Clothing, and 
Fuel; for not till we have secured these 
are we prepared to entertain the true 
problems of life with freedom and a 
prospect of success. Man has invented, not 
only houses, but clothes and cooked food; 
and possibly from the accidental discovery 
of the warmth of fire, and the consequent 
use of it, at first a luxury, arose the present 
necessity to sit by it. We observe cats and 
dogs acquiring the same second nature. 
By proper Shelter and Clothing we legiti- 
mately retain our own internal heat; but 
with an excess of these, or of Fuel, that is, 
with an external heat greater than our own 
internal, may not cookery properly be said 
to begin? Darwin, the naturalist, says of 
the inhabitants of Tierra del Fuegb, 6 that 
while his own party, who were well clothed 
and sitting close to a fire, were far from 
too warm, these naked savages, who wore 
farther off, were observed, to his great 


surprise, “ to be streaming with perspira- 
tion at undergoing such a roasting.” So, we 
are told, the New Hollander goes naked 
with impunity, while the European shivers 
m his clothes. Is it impossible to combine 
the hardiness of these savages with the 
mtellectualness of the civilized man? Ac- 
cording to Liebig, 7 man’s body is a 
stove, and food the fuel which keeps up 
the internal combustion in the lungs. In cold 
weather we eat more, in warm less. The 
animal heat is the result of a slow com- 
bustion, and disease and death take place 
when this is too rapid ; or for want of fuel, 
or from some defect in the draught, the 
fire goes out. Of course the vital heat is 
not to be confounded with fire ; but so much 
for analogy. It appears, therefore, from the 
above list, that the expression animal life , 
is nearly synonymous with the expression, 
animal heat ; for while Food may be re- 
garded as the Fuel which keeps up the fire 
within us, — and Fuel serves only to pre- 
pare that Food or to increase the warmth of 
our bodies by addition from without, — 
Shelter and Clothing also serve only to 
retain the heat thus generated and absorbed. 

The grand necessity, then, for our bodies, 
is to keep warm, to keep the vital heat in 
us. What pains we accordingly take, not 
only with our Food, and Clothing, and 
Shelter, but 'with our beds, which are our 
nightclothes, robbing the nests and breasts 
of birds to prepare this shelter within a 
shelter, as the mole has its bed of grass 
and leaves at the end of its burrow! The 
poor man is wont to complain that this is 
a cold world; and to cold, no less physical 
than social, we refer directly a great part 
of our ails. The summer, in some climates, 
makes possible to man a sort of Elysian 
life. Fuel, except to cook his Food, is then 

6 Charles Robert Darwin (1809-1882), 

recounts his observations on Tierra, del 
Fuego in his A Naturalist 7 s Voyage Round 
the World , which ’ Thoreati had read. Dar- 
win’s more famous On the Origin of 
Species was published five years after 
Walden. , , 

7 Baron Justus von Liebig (1803-1873), 
German chemist. 
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unnecessary; the sun is his fire, and many 
of the fruits are sufficiently cooked by its 
rays ; while Food generally is more various, 
and more easily obtained, and Clothing and 
Shelter are wholly or half unnecessary. At 
the present day, and in this country, as I 
find by my own experience, a few imple- 
ments, a knife, an axe, a spade, a wheel- 
barrow, etc., and for the studious, lamp- 
light, stationery, and access to a few books, 
rank next to necessaries, and can all be 
obtained at a trifling cost. Yet some, not 
wise, go to the other side of the globe, to 
barbarous and unhealthy regions, and de- 
vote themselves to trade for ten or twenty 
years, in order that they may live, — that 
is, keep comfortably warm, — and die in 
New England at last. The luxuriously rich 
are not simply kept comfortably warm, but 
unnaturally hot; as I implied before, they 
are cooked, of course a la mode. 

Most of the luxuries, and many of the 
so-called comforts of life, are not only 
not indispensable, but positive hindrances 
to the elevation of mankind. With respect 
to luxuries and comforts, the wisest have 
ever lived a more simple and meagre life 
than the poor. The ancient philosophers, 
Chinese, Hindoo, Persian, and Greek, were 
a class than which none has been poorer 
m outward riches, none so rich m inward. 
We know not much about them. It is 
remarkable that we know so much of them 
as we do. The same is true of the more 
modern reformers and benefactors of their 
race. None can be an impartial or wise 
observer of human life but from the van- 
tage ground of what we should call volun- 
tary poverty. Of a life of luxury the fruit 
is luxury, whether in agriculture, or com- 
merce, or literature, or art. There are 
nowadays professors of philosophy, but not 
philosophers. Yet it is admirable to pro- 
fess because it was once admirable to live. 
To be a philosopher is not merely to have 
subtle thoughts, nor even to found a 
school, but so to love wisdom as to live 
according to its dictates, a life of simplicity, 
independence, magnanimity, and trust. It 
is to solve some of the problems of life, not 


only theoretically, but practically. The 
success of great scholars and thinkers is 
commonly a courtier-like success, not king- 
ly, not manly. They make shift to live 
merely by conformity, practically as their 
fathers did, and are m no sense the pro- 
genitors of a nobler race of men. But why 
do men degenerate ever^ What makes fam- 
ilies run out? What is the nature of the 
luxury which enervates and destroys na- 
tions ? Are we sure that there is none of it 
in our own lives? The philosopher is in 
advance of his age even m the outward 
form of his life. He is not fed, sheltered, 
clothed, warmed, like his contemporaries. 
How can a man be a philosopher and not 
maintain his vital heat by better methods 
than other men ? 

When a man is warmed by the several 
modes which I have described, what does 
he want next? Surely not more warmth 
of the same kind, as more and richer food, 
larger and more splendid houses, finer and 
more abundant clothing, more numerous, in- 
cessant, and hotter fires, and the like. When 
he has obtained those things which are 
necessary to life, there is another alterna- 
tive than to obtain the superfluities; and 
that is, to adventure on life now, his vaca- 
tion from humbler toil having commenced. 
The soil, it appears, is suited to the seed, 
for it has sent its radicle downward, and 
it may now send its shoot upward also 
with confidence. Why has man rooted him- 
self thus firmly in the earth, but that he 
may rise in the same proportion into the 
heavens above? — for the nobler plants are 
valued for the fruit they bear at last in the 
air and light, far from the ground, and 
are not treated like the humbler esculents, 
which, though they may be biennials, are 
cultivated only till they have perfected their 
root, and often cut down at top for this 
purpose, so that most would not know them 
in their flowering season. 

I do not mean to prescribe rules to 
strong and valiant natures, who will mind 
their own aifairs whether in heaven or 
hell, and perchance build more magnifi- 
cently and spend more lavishly than the 
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richest, without ever impoverishing them- 
selves, not knowing how they live, — if, 
indeed, there are any such, as has been 
dreamed, nor to those who find their en- 
couragement and inspiration m precisely 
the present condition of things, and cherish 
it with the fondness and enthusiasm of 
lovers, — and, to some extent, I reckon my- 
self m tins number; I do not speak to 
those who are well employed, in whatever 
circumstances, and they know whether they 
are well employed or not; — but mainly to 
the mass of men who are discontented, and 
idly complaining of the hardness of their 
lot or of the times, when they might im- 
prove them. There are some who complain 
most energetically and inconsolably of any, 
because they are, as they say, doing their 
duty. I also have m my mind that seemingly 
wealthy, but most terribly impoverished 
class of all, who have accumulated dross, 
but know not how to use it, or get rid of 
it, and thus have forged their own golden 
or silver fetters. 

If I should attempt to tell how I have 
desired to spend my life m years past, it 
would probably surprise those of my 
readers who are somewhat acquainted with 
its actual history; it would certainly as- 
tonish those who know nothing about it. 
I will only hint at some of the enterprises 
which I have cherished. 

In any weather, at any hour of the day 
or night, I have been anxious to improve 
the nick of time, and notch it on my stick 
too; to stand on the meeting of two eterni- 
ties, the past and future, which is precisely 
the present moment; to toe that line. You 
will pardon some obscurities, for there are 
more secrets in my trade than m most 
ipen’s, and yet not voluntarily kept, but 
inseparable from its very nature. I would 
gladly tell all that I know about it, and 
never paint “No Admittance” on my gate. 

I long, ago lost a hound, a bay horse, and 
^ .turtledove, and am still on their trail. 
Mpny, are the travellers I have spoken 
. concerning them, describing their tracks 
apd what calls they answered to. I have 


met one or two who had heard the hound, 
and the tramp of the horse, and even seen * 
the dove disappear behind a cloud, and 
they seemed as anxious to recover them 
as if they had lost them themselves. 8 

To anticipate, not the sum iso and the 
dawn merely, but, if possible, Nature her- 
self! How many mornings, summer and 
winter, before yet any neighbor was stir- 
ring about his business, have I been about 
mine 1 No doubt, many of my townsmen 
have met me returning from this enterprise, 
farmers starting for Boston m the twilight, 
or woodehoppers going to their work. It 
is true, I never assisted the sun materially 
m his rising, but, doubt not, it was of the 
last importance only to be present at it. 

So many autumn, ay, and winter days, 
spent outside the town, trying to hear what 
was in the wind, to hear and carry it 
express! I well-nigh sunk all my capital 
in it, and lost my own breath into the 
bargain, running in the face of it. If it 
had concerned either of the political par- 
ties, depend upon it, it would have ap- 
peared m the Gazette with the earliest 
intelligence. At other times watching from 
the observatory of some cliff or tree, to 
telegraph any new arrival; or waiting at 
evening on the hill-tops for the sky to fall, 
that I might catch something, though I 
never caught much, and that, manna-wise, 
would dissolve again m the sun. 

For a long time I was reporter to a 
journal, 9 of no very wide circulation, whose 
editor has never yet seen fit to print the 

8 In the original manuscript, this para- 
graph, which has been the subject of much 
controversy, appears as a footnote m the 
chapter on “Winter Animals.” Bee Yan 
Doren’s Henry David Thoreau and T. M. 
Raysor, “The Love Story of Thoreau,” 
Studies m Philology , xxiii, 457-463 (Octo- 
ber, 1926). Thoreau told Miss Ward, the 
aunt of Ellen Sewall, that the hound sym- 
bolized the boy Edmund Sewall; the bay 
horse, John Thoreau, Henry’s brother; 
and the turtle-dove, Ellen Sewall, to whom 
Henry once proposed marriage. 

9 Doubtless his own journal, or diary, is 
here referred to. In 1906 it was pub- 
lished in fourteen volumes. 
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bulk of my contributions, and, as is too 
common with writers, I got only my labor 
for my pains. However, in this ease my 
pains were their own reward. 

For many years I was self-appointed 
inspector of snow-storms and rain-storms, 
and did my duty faithfully; surveyor, if 
not of highways, then of forest paths and 
all aeross-lot routes, keeping them open, 
and ravines bridged and passable at all 
seasons, where the public heel had testified 
to their utility. 

I have looked after the wild stock of the 
town, which give a faithful herdsman a 
good deal of trouble by leaping fences; 
and I have had an eye to the unfrequented 
nooks and corners of the farm; though 
I did not always know whether Jonas or 
Solomon worked in a particular field to- 
day; that was none of my business. I have 
watered the red huckleberry, the Sand 
cherry and the nettle-tree, the red pine and 
the black ash, the white grape and the 
yellow violet, which might have withered 
else in dry seasons. 

In short, I went on thus for a long 
time (I may say it without boasting), 
faithfully minding my business, till it 
became more and more evident that my 
townsmen would not after all admit me 
into the list of town officers, nor make my 
place a sinecure with a moderate allowance. 
My accounts, which I can swear to have 
kept faithfully, I have, indeed, never got 
audited, still less accepted, still less paid 
and settled. However, I have* not set my 
heart on that. 

Not long since, a strolling Indian went to 
sell baskets at the house of a well-kndwn 
lawyer in my neighborhood . 10 “Do you wish 
to- buy any baskets?” he asked. “Ho, we 
do not want any,” was the reply. “What !” 
exclaimed the Indian as he went out the' 
gate, “do you mean to starve us?” Having 
seen his industrious white neighbors so 
Well off, — that idle lawyer had only to 
Weave arguments, and, by some magic, 
wealth and standing followed, — he had 
said to himself: I will go into business; I 
will weave baskets ; it is a thing which I 


can do. Thinking that when he had made 
the baskets he would have done his part, 
and then it would be the white man’s to 
buy them. He had not discovered that it 
was necessary for him to make it worth 
the other’s while to buy them, of at least 
make him think that it was so, or to make 
something else which it would be worth his 
while to buy. I too had woven a kind of 
basket of a delicate texture, but I had not 
made it worth any one’s while to buy them. 
Yet not the less m my case, did I think 
it worth my while to weave them, and in- 
stead of studying how to make it Worth 
men’s while to buy my baskets, I studied 
rather how to avoid the necessity of sell- 
ing them. The life which men praise and 
regard as successful is but one kmd. Why 
should we exaggerate any one kind at the 
expense of the others^ 

Finding that my fellow-citizens were not 
likely to offer me any room m the court 
house, or any curacy or living anywhere 
else, but I must shift for myself, I turned 
my face more exclusively than ever to the 
woods, where I was better known. I de- 
termined to go into business at once, and 
not wait to acquire the usual capital, using 
such slender means as I had already got. 
My purpose m going to Walden Pond Was 
not to live cheaply nor to live dearly there, 
but to transact some private business with 
the fewest obstacles, to be hindered from 
accomplishing which for want of a little 
common sense, a little enterprise and busi^ 
ness talent, appeared not so sad as foolish. 

I have always endeavored to acquire 
strict business habits; they are Indispensa- 
ble to every man. If your trade is with the 
Celestial Empire, then some small counting 
house on the coast, in some Salem harbor, 
will be fixture enough. You will export 
sttdh articles as the country affords, purely 
native products, much ice and pine timber 
ahd a little granite, always in native bot- 
toms. These will be good ventures. To 
oversee all the details yourself in person; 
to be at once pilot and captain, and owner 


10 Samuel Hoar, 
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and underwriter; to buy and sell and keep 
the accounts; to read every letter received, 
and write or read every letter sent; to 
superintend the discharge of imports night 
and day; to be upon many parts of the 
coast almost at the same time, — often the 
richest freight will be discharged upon a 
Jersey shore; — to be your own telegraph, 
unweanedly sweeping the horizon, speak- 
ing all passing vessels bound coastwise; to 
keep up a steady despatch of commodities, 
for the supply of such a distant and ex- 
orbitant market, to keep yourself informed 
of the state of the markets, prospects of 
war and peace everywhere, and anticipate 
the tendencies of trade and civilizations, — 
taking advantage of the results of all ex- 
ploring expeditions, using new passages 
and all improvements in navigation; — 
charts to be studied, the position of reefs 
and new lights and buoys to be ascertained, 
and ever, and ever, the logarithmic tables 
to be corrected, for by the error of some 
calculator the vessel often splits upon a 
rock that should have reached a friendly 
pier, — there is the untold fate of La Pe~ 
rouse 11 ; — universal science to be kept pace 
with, studying the lives of all great discov- 
erers and navigators, great adventurers and 
merchants, from Hanno 12 and the Phoeni- 
cians down to our day; in fine, account of 
stock to be taken from time to time, to know 
how you stand. It is a labor to task the 
faculties of a man, — such problems of 
profit and loss, of interest, of tare and tret, 
and gauging of all kinds in it, as demand a 
universal knowledge. 

I have thought that Walden Pond would 
be a good place for business, not solely on 
account of the railroad and the ice trade; 
it offers advantages which it may not be 
good policy to divulge; it is a good port 
and a good foundation. No Neva marshes 
to be filled; though you must everywhere 
build on piles of your own driving. It is 
said that a flood-tide, with a westerly wind, 
and ice in the Neva, would sweep St. 
Petersburg from the face of the earth. 

As this business was to be entered into 
without the usual capital, it may not be 


easy to conjecture where those means, that 
will still be indispensable to every such 
undertaking, were to be obtained. As for 
Clothing, to come at once to the practical 
part of the question, perhaps we are led 
oftener by the love of novelty and a regard 
for the opinions of men, in procuring it, 
than by a true utility. Let him who has 
work to do recollect that the object of 
clothing is, first, to retain the vital heat, 
and secondly, m this state of society, to 
cover nakedness, and he may judge how 
much of any necessary or important work 
may be accomplished without adding to 
his wardrobe. Kings and queens who wear 
a suit but once, though made by some tailor 
or dressmaker to their majesties, cannot 
know the comfort of wearing a suit that 
fits. They are no better than wooden horses 
to hang the clean clothes on. Every day our 
garments become more assimilated to our- 
selves, receiving the impress of the wearer’s 
character, until we hesitate to lay them 
aside without such delay and medical appli- 
ances and some such solemnity even as 
our bodies. No man ever stood the lower 
in my estimation for having a patch in his 
clothes; yet I am sure that there is greater 
anxiety, commonly, to have fashionable, 
or at least clean and unpatehed clothes, 
than to have a sound conscience. But even 
if the rent is not mended, perhaps the 
worst vice betrayed is, improvidence. I 
sometimes try my acquaintances by such 
tests as this, — Who could wear a patch, or 
two extra seams only, over the knee? Most 
behave as if they believed that their pros- 
pects for life would be ruined if they 
should do it. It would be easier for them 
to hobble to town with a broken leg than 
with a broken pantaloon. Often if an 
accident happens to a gentleman ? s legs, 
they can be mended; but if a similar acci- 
dent happens to the legs of his pantaloons, 

11 There were no survivors to tell the 

story of the probable shipwreck of the two 
ships of the Comte de la Perouse, explorer, 
in 1788. ' 

12 Carthaginian' explorer and 4 colonizer 

of the 5th Century B. C. 1 I 
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there is no help for it; for he considers, not 
what is truly respectable, but what is re- 
spected. We know but few men, a great 
many coats and breeches. Dress a scarecrow 
in your last shift, you standing shiftless 
by, who would not soonest salute the scare- 
crow? Passing a cornfield the other day, 
close by a hat and coat on a stake, I recog- 
nized the owner of the farm. He was only 
a little more weather-beaten than when I 
saw him last. I have heard of a dog that 
barked at every stranger who approached 
his master's premises with clothes on, but 
was easily quieted by a naked thief. It is 
an interesting question how far men would 
retain their relative rank if they were di- 
vested of their clothes. Could you, m such 
a case, tell surely of any company of 
civilized men winch belonged to the most 
respected class ? When Madam Pfeiffer, 13 in 
her adventurous travels round the world, 
from east to west, had got so near home 
as Asiatic Russia, she says that she felt the 
necessity of wearing other than a travelling 
dress, when she went to meet the authori- 
ties, for she “was now in a civilized coun- 
try, where . . . people are judged of by 
their clothes." Even in our democratic New 
England towns the accidental possession of 
wealth, and its manifestation m dress and 
equipage alone, obtain for the possessor 
almost universal respect. But they who 
yield such respect, numerous as they are, 
are so far heathen, and need to have a 
missionary sent to them. Beside, clothes 
introduced sewing, a kind of work which 
you may call endless; a woman's dress, at 
least, is never done. 

A man who has at length found some- 
thing to do will not need to get a new suit 
to do it in ; for him the old will do, that has 
lain dusty in the garret for an indeter- 
minate period. Old shoes will serve a hero 
longer than they have served his valet, — 
if a hero ever has a valet, — bare feet are 
older than shoes, and he can make them 
do. Only they who go to soirees and legis- 
lative halls must have new coats, coats to 
change as often as the man changes in 
them. But if my jacket, and trousers, my 


hat and shoes, are fit to worship God m, 
they will do; will they not 1 ? Who ever saw 
his old clothes, — his old coat, actually worn 
out, resolved into its primitive elements 
so that it was not a deed of chanty to be- 
stow it on some poor boy, by him per- 
chance to be bestowed on some poorer still, 
or shall we say richer, who could do with 
less? I say, beware of all enterprises that 
require new clothes, and not rather a new 
wearer of clothes. If there is not a new 
man, how can the new clothes be made to 
fit? If you have any enterprise before you, 
try it m your old clothes. All men want, not 
something to do with, but something to do, 
or rather something to be. Perhaps we 
should never procure a new suit, however 
ragged or dirty the old, until we have so 
conducted, so enterpnsed or sailed in some 
way, that we feel like new men m the old, 
and that to retain it would be like keeping 
new wine in old bottles. Our moulting sea- 
son, like that of the fowls, must be a crisis 
m our lives. The loon retires to solitary 
ponds to spend it. Thus also the snake 
casts its slough, and the caterpillar its 
wormy coat, by an internal industry and 
expansion; for clothes are but our outmost 
cuticle and mortal coil. Otherwise we shall 
be found sailing under false colors, and be 
inevitably cashiered at last by our own 
opinion, as well as that of mankind. 

We don garment after garment, as if we 
grew like exogenous plants by addition 
without. Our outside and often thin and 
fanciful clothes are our epidermis, or false 
skin, which partakes not of our life, and 
may be stripped of here and there without 
fatal injury; our thicker garments, con- 
stantly worn, are our cellular integument, 
or cortex; but our shirts are our liber, or 
true bark, which cannot be removed without 
girdling and so destroying the man. I be- 
lieve that all races at some seasons wear 
something equivalent to the shirt. It is 
desirable that a naan be clad so simply that 
he can lay his hands on himself in the dark, 


13 Ida Laura (Reyer) Pfeifer (1797- 
1858), German traveler and author. 
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and that lie live in all respects so compactly 
and preparedly that, if an enemy take the 
town, he can, like the old philosopher, 14 
walk out the gate empty-handed without 
anxiety. While one thick garment is, for 
most purposes, as good as three thin ones, 
and cheap clothing can be obtained at 
prices really to suit customers; while a 
thick coat can be bought for five dollars, 
which will last as many years, thick panta- 
loons for two dollars, cowhide boots for a 
dollar and a half a pair, a summer hat for 
a quarter of a dollar, and a winter cap for 
sixty-two and a half cents, or a better be 
made at home at a nominal cost, where is 
he so poor that, clad in such a suit, of 
his own earning , there will not be found 
wise men to do him reverence? 

When I ask for a garment of a particu- 
lar form, my tailoress tells me gravely, 
“They do not make them so now,” not 
emphasizing the “They” at all, as if she 
quoted an authority as impersonal as the 
Fates, and I find it difficult to get made 
what I want, simply because she cannot 
believe that I mean what I say, that I am 
so rash. When I hear this oracular sen- 
tence, I am for a moment absorbed in 
thought, emphasizing to myself each word 
separately that I may come at the meaning 
of it, that I may find out by what degree of 
consanguinity They are related to me , and 
what authority they may have in an affair 
which affects me so nearly; and, finally, 
I am inclined to answer her with equal 
mystery, and without any more emphasis 
of the “they,”—'- 1 “It is true, they did not 
make them so recently, but they do now.” 
Of what use this measuring of me if she 
does not measure my character, but only 
the breadth of my shoulders, as it were a 
peg to hang the coat on? We worship not 
the Graces, nor the Parcse, but Fashion. 
She spins and weaves and cuts with full 
authority. The head monkey at Paris puts 
on a traveller’s cap, and all the monkeys in 
America do the same. I sometimes despair 
of getting anything quite simple and honest 
done in this world by the hely of men. 
They wpuld have to ,be passed through a 


powerful press first, to squeeze their old 
notions out of them, so that they would 
not soon get upon their legs again; and 
then there would be some one in the com- 
pany with a maggot in his head, hatched 
from an egg deposited there nobody knows 
when, for not even fire kills these things, 
and you would have lost your labor. Never- 
theless, we will not forget that some Egyp- 
tian wheat was handed down to us by a 
mummy. 

On the whole, I tlnnk that it cannot be 
maintained that dressing has in this or 
any country risen to the dignity of an art. 
At present men make shift to wear what 
they can get. Like shipwrecked sailors, they 
put on what they can find on the beach, 
and at a little distance, whether of space 
or time, laugh at each other’s masquerade. 
Every generation laughs at the old fash- 
ions, but follows religiously the new. We 
are amused at beholding the costume of 
Henry VIII., or Queen Elizabeth, as much 
as if it was that of the King and Queen 
of the Cannibal Islands. All costume off a 
man is pitiful or grotesque. It is only the 
serious eye peering from and the sincere 
life passed withm it which restrain laughter 
and consecrate the costume of any people. 
Let Harlequin be taken with a fit of the 
colic and his trappings will have to serve 
that mood too. When the soldier is hit by 
a cannon-ball, rags are as becoming as 
purple. 

The childish and savage taste of men and 
women for new patterns keeps how many 
shaking and squinting through kaleido- 
scopes that they may discover the particu- 
lar figure which this generation requires 
to-day. The manufacturers have learned 
that this taste is merely whimsical. Of two 
patterns which differ only by a few threads 
more or less of a particular color, the one 
will be sold readily, the other lie on the 
shelf, though it frequently happens that 
after the lapse of a season the latter be- 
comes the most fashionable. Comparatively, 


14 Bias (c. 6th Century B. C.). C£. Thor- 
eau’ir JPotffnhlsf #uly 22) 1840. 
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tattooing is not the hideous custom which 
it is called. It is not barbarous merely be- 
cause the printing is skin-deep and unalter- 
able. 

I cannot believe that our factory system 
is the best mode by which men may get 
clothing. The condition of the operatives 
is becoming every day more like that of the 
English; and it cannot be wondered at, 
since, as far as I have heard or observed, 
the principal object is, not that mankind 
may be well and honestly clad, but, un- 
questionably, that the corporations may be 
enriched. In the long run men hit only 
what they aim at. Therefore, though they 
should fail immediately, they had better 
aim at something high. 

As for a Shelter, I will not deny that this 
is now a necessary of life, though there 
are instances of men having done without 
it for long periods m colder countries than 
this. Samuel Lamg 15 says that “the Lap- 
lander m his skin dress, and in a skin bag 
which he puts over his head and shoulders, 
will sleep night after night on the snow 
. * . in a degree of cold which would ex- 
tinguish the life of one exposed to it in 
any woollen clothing.” He had seen them 
asleep thus. Yet he adds, “They are not 
hardier than other people.” But, probably, 
man did not live long on the earth without 
discovering the convenience which there is 
m a house, the domestic comforts, which 
phrase may have originally signified the 
satisfactions of the house more than of 
the family ; though these must be extremely 
partial and occasional in those climates 
where the house is associated in our 
thoughts with winter or the rainy season 
chiefly, and two thirds of the year, except 
for a parasol, is unnecessary. In our cli- 
mate, m the summer, it was formerly al- 
most solely a covering at night. In the 
Indian gazettes a wigwam was the symbol 
of a day’s march, and a row of them cut 
or painted on the hark of a tree signified 
that so many times they had camped. Man 
was not made so large limbed and robust 
but that he must seek to narrow his world, 
and wall m a space such as fitted him. 


He was at first bare and out of doors; 
but though this was pleasant enough in 
serene and warm weather, by daylight, 
the rainy season and the winter, to say 
nothing of the torrid sun, would perhaps 
have nipped his race m the bud if he had 
not made haste to clothe himself with the 
shelter of a house. Adam and Eve, accord- 
ing to the fable, wore the bower before 
other clothes, Man wanted a home, a place 
of warmth, or comfort, first of physical 
warmth, then the warmth of the affections. 

We may imagine a time when, in the 
infancy of the human race, some enterpris- 
ing mortal crept into a hollow in a rock 
for shelter. Every child begins the world 
again, to some extent, and loves to stay 
outdoors, even in wet and cold. It plays 
house, as well as horse, having an instinct 
for it. Who does not remember the interest 
with which, when young, he looked at shelv- 
ing rocks, or any approach to a cave? It 
was the natural yearning of that portion 
of our most primitive ancestor which still 
survived m us. From the cave we have ad- 
vanced to roofs of palm leaves, of bark 
and boughs, of lmen woven and stretched, 
of grass and straw, of boards and shingles, 
of stones and tiles. At last, we know not 
what it is to live m the open air, and our 
lives are domestic m more senses than we 
think. From the hearth the field is a great 
distance. It would be well, perhaps, if we 
were to spend more of our days and nights 
without any obstruction between us and 
the celestial bodies, if the poet did not 
speak so much from under a roof, or the 
samt dwell there so long. Birds do not 
sing in eaves, nor do doves cherish their 
innocence in dovecots. 

However, if one designs to construct a 
dwelling-house, it behooves him to exercise 
a little Yankee shrewdness, lest after all he 
find himself m a workhouse, a labyrinth 
without a clue, a museum, an almshouse, a 
prison, or a splendid mausoleum instead. 
Consider first how slight a shelter is abso- 


15 English writer on economic and so- 
cial conditions of Scandinavia (1780-1868). 
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lutely necessary I have seen Penobscot 
Indians, in this town, living’ in tents of 
tlnn cotton cloth, while the snow was nearly 
a foot deep around them, and I thought 
that they would he glad to have it deeper to 
keep out the wind. Formerly, when how 
to get my living honestly, with freedom left 
for m\ proper pui suits, was a question 
which vexed me even more than it does 
now, for unfortunately I am become some- 
what callous, I used to see a large box by 
the railroad, six feet long by three wide, in 
which the laborers locked up their tools at 
night; and it suggested to me that every 
man who was hard pushed might get such 
a one for a dollar, and, having bored a few 
auger holes in it, to admit the an at least, 
get into it when it rained and at night, 
and hook down the lid, and so have freedom 
in his love, and m his soul be free. 16 This 
did not appear the worst, nor by any means 
a despicable alternative. You could sit up 
as late as you pleased, and, whenever you 
got up, go abroad without any landlord 
or house-lord dogging you for rent. Many 
a man is harassed to death to pay the rent 
of a larger and more luxurious box who 
would not have frozen to death in such a 
box as this. 1 am far from jesting. Econ- 
omy is a subject which admits of being 
treated with levity, but it cannot so be 
disposed of. A comfortable house for a 
rude and hardy race, that lived mostly out 
of doors, was once made here almost en- 
tirely of such materials as Nature furnished 
ready to their hands. Gookin, 17 who was 
superintendent of the Indians subject to 
the Massachusetts Colony, writing in 1674, 
says, “The best of their houses are covered 
very neatly, tight and warm, with barks 
of trees, slipped from their bodies at those 
seasons when the sap is up, and made into 
great flakes, with pressure of weighty 
timber, when they are green. . . . The 
meaner sort are covered with mats which 
they make of a kind of bulrush, and are 
also indifferently tight and warm, but not 
so good as the former. . . . Some I have 
seen, sixty or a hundred feet long and 
thirty feet broad. ... 1 have often lodged 


in their wigwams, and found them as warm 
as the best English houses.” He adds that 
they were commonly carpeted and lined 
within with well-wrought embroidered mats, 
and were furnished with various utensils. 
The Indians had advanced so far as to 
regulate the effect of the wind by a mat 
suspended over the hole m the roof and 
moved by a string. Such a lodge was m the 
first instance constructed m a day or two 
at most, and taken down and put up m a 
few hours; and every family owned one, 
or its apartment m one. 

In the savage state every family owns 
a shelter as good as the best, and sufficient 
foi its coarser and simpler wants; but I 
think that I speak within bounds when I 
say that, though the birds of the air have 
their nests, and the foxes their holes, and 
the savages their wigwams, in modern 
civilized society not more than one half 
the families own a shelter. In the large 
towns and cities, where civilization espe- 
cially prevails, the number of those who 
own a shelter is a very small fraction of 
the whole. The rest pay an annual tax for 
this outside garment of all, become indis- 
pensable summer and winter, which would 
buy a village of Indian wigwams, but now 
helps to keep them poor as long as they 
live. I do not mean to insist here on the 
disadvantage of hiring compared with own- 
ing, but it is evident that the savage owns 
lus shelter because it costs so little, while 
the civilized man hires his commonly be- 
cause lie cannot afford to own it; nor can 
he, in the long run, any better afford to 
hire. But, answers one, by merely paying 
this tax the poor civilized man secures an 
abode which is a palace compared with 
the savage’s. An annual rent of from 
twenty-five to a hundred dollars (these 
are the country rates) entities him to the 


16 “If I have freedom in my love 
And in my soul am free, 

Angels alone that soar above 
Enjoy such liberty.” 

— -Richard Lovelace, u To Althea 
from Prison A 

17 See Daniel Gookin, Vol. 1, pp, 97-101. 
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benefit of the improvements of centuries, 
spacious apartments, ('lean paint and pa- 
per, Rumford fireplace, 18 back plastering, 
Venetian blinds, copper pump, spring lock, 
a commodious cellar, and many other 
things. But how happens it that he who is 
said to enjoy these things is so commonly 
a poor civilized man, while the savage, 
who lias them not, is rich as a savage* 9 If 
it is asserted that civilization is a real 
advance in the condition of man, — and I 
think that it is, though only the wise im- 
prove their advantages, — it must be shown 
that it has produced better dwellings with- 
out making them more costly, and the cost 
of a thing is the amount of what I will 
call life which is required to be exchanged 
for it, immediately or in the long run. An 
average house m this neighborhood costs 
perhaps eight hundred dollars, and to lay 
up this sum will take from ten to fifteen 
years of the laborer’s life, even if he is 
not encumbered with a family, — estimating 
the pecuniary value of every man’s labor 
at one dollar a day, for if some receive 
more, others receive less; — so that he must 
have spent more than half his life com- 
monly before Inn wigwam will be earned 
If we suppose him to pay a rent instead, 
this is but a doubtful choice of evils. 
Would the savage have been wise to ex- 
change his wigwam for a palace on these 
terms? 

It may be guessed that I reduce almost 
the whole advantage of holding this super- 
fluous property as a fund in store against 
the future, so far as the individual is con- 
cerned, mainly to the defraying of funeral 
expenses. But perhaps a man is not re- 
quired to bury himself. Nevertheless this 
points to an important distinction between 
the civilized man and the savage; and, no 
doubt, they have designs on us for our 
benefit, in making the life of a civilized 
people an institution , in which the life of 
the individual is to a great extent absorbed, 
in order to preserve and perfect that of the 
race. But I wish to show at what a sacrifice 
this advantage is at present obtained, and 
to suggest that we may possibly so live as 


to secure all the advantage without .suffer- 
ing any of the disadvantage What mean 
ye by saying that the poor ye have always 
with you, or that the fathers have eaten 
sour grapes, and the children’s teeth are 
set on odge^ 

“As I live, saith the Lord God, ye shall 
not have occasion any more to use this 
proverb m Israel 

“Behold all souls are mine; as the soul 
of the father, so also the soul of the son is 
mine: the soul that sinneth, it shall die.” 19 

When I consider my neighbors, the 
farmers of Concord, who are at least as 
well off as the other classes, I find that 
for the most part they have been toiling 
twenty, thirty, or forty years, that they 
may become the real owners of their farms, 
which commonly they have inherited with 
encumbrances, or else bought with hired 
money, — and we may regard one third of 
that toil as the cost of their houses, — but 
commonly they have not paid for them 
yet. It is true, the encumbrances some- 
times outweigh the value of the farm, so 
that the faim itself becomes one great 
encumbrance, and still a man is found to 
inherit it, being well acquainted with it, 
as he says On applying to the assessors, 
I am surprised to learn that they cannot 
at once name a dozen in the town who own 
their farms free and clear. If you would 
know the history of those homesteads, in- 
quire at the bank where they are mort- 
gaged. The man who has actually paid for 
Ins farm with labor on it is so rare that 
every neighbor can point to him. I doubt 
if there are three such men in Concord. 
What has been said of the merchants, that 
a very largo majority, even ninety-seven 
in a hundred, are sure to fail, is equally 
true of the farmers. With regard to the 
merchants, however, one of them says perti- 
nently that a great part of their failures 

^Benjamin Thompson, Count Rumford 
(1753-1815), set forth the principles for 
the construction of chimneys and fireplaces. 

19 The quotation and part of the pre- 
ceding sentence are taken from Ezekiel 
xviii, 2-4. 
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are not genuine pecuniary failures, but 
merely failures to fulfil their engagements, 
because it is inconvenient; that is, it is 
the moral character that breaks down. But 
this puts an infinitely worse face on the 
matter, and suggests, beside, that probably 
not even the other three succeed m saving 
their souls, but are perchance bankrupt in 
a worse sense than they who fail honestly. 
Bankruptcy and repudiation are the spring- 
boards trom which much of our civilization 
vaults and turns its somersets, but the 
savage stands on the uneiastic plank of 
famine. Yet the Middlesex Cattle Show 
goes off here with eclat annually, as if all 
the joints of the agricultural machine were 
suent . 20 

The farmer is endeavoring to solve the 
problem of a livelihood by a formula more 
complicated than the problem itself. To get 
his shoestrings he speculates in herds of 
cattle. With consummate skill he has set 
his trap with a hair spring to catch com- 
fort and independence, and then, as he 
turned away, got his own leg into it. This 
is the reason he is poor; and for a similar 
reason we are all poor m respect to a thou- 
sand savage comforts, though surrounded 
by luxuries. As Chapman sings,— 

“The false society of men — 

— for earthly greatness 

All heavenly comforts rarefies to air." 

And when the farmer has got his house, 
he may not be the richer but the poorer 
for it, and it be the house that has got 
him. As I understand it, that was a valid 
objection urged by Momus against the 
house which Minerva made, that sho “had 
not made it movable, by which means a 
bad neighborhood might be avoided;" and 
it may still be urged, for our houses are 
such unwieldy property that we are often 
imprisoned rather than housed in them; 
and the bad neighborhood to be avoided is 
our own scurvy selves. I know one or two 
families, at least, in this town, who, for 
nearly a generation, have been wishing to 
sell their houses in the outskirts and move 


into the village, but have not been able to 
accomplish it, and only death will set them 
free. 

Granted that the majority are able at 
last either to own or lure the modem 
house with all its improvements While civ- 
ilization has been improving our houses, it 
has not equally improved the men who are 
to inhabit them. It has created palaces, but 
it was not so easy to create noblemen and 
kings. And if the civilized man’s pursuits 
are no worthier than the savage’s , if he is 
employed the greater part of his life m 
obtaining g?oss necessaries and comforts 
merely , why should he have a better dwell- 
ing than the forme t % 

But how do the poor minority fare? 
Perhaps it will be found that just m pro- 
portion as some have been placed m out- 
ward circumstances above the savage, 
others have been degraded below him. The 
luxury of one class is counterbalanced by 
the indigence of another. On the one side 
is the palace, on the other are the alms- 
house and “silent poor." The myriads who 
built the pyramids to be the tombs of the 
Pharaohs were fed on garlic, and it may be 
were not decently buried themselves. The 
mason who finishes the cornice of the pal- 
ace returns at night perchance to a hut 
not so good as a wigwam. It is a mistake to 
suppose that, in a country where the usual 
evidences of civilization exist, the condi- 
tion of a very large body of the inhabitants 
may not be as degraded as that of sav- 
ages. I refer to the degraded poor, not 
now to the degraded rich. To know this I 
should not need to look farther than to the 
shanties which everywhere border our rail- 
roads, that last improvement m civiliza- 
tion; whore I see in my daily walks human 
beings living in sties, and all winter with 
an open door, for the sake of light, without 
any visible, often imaginable, wood-pile, 
and the forms of both old and young are 
permanently contracted by the long habit 
of shrinking from cold and misery, and 


20 Smooth-running — a dialectal expres- 
sion. 
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the development of all their limbs and 
faculties is cheeked. It certainly is fair to 
look at that class by whose labor the works 
which distinguish this generation are ac- 
complished. Such too, to a greater or less 
extent, is the condition of the operatives 
of every denomination in England, which 
is the great workhouse of the world Or I 
could refer you to Ireland, which is marked 
as one of the white or enlightened spots on 
the map. Contrast the physical condition of 
the Irish with that of the North American 
Indian, or the South Sea Islander, or any 
other savage race before it was degraded 
by contact with the civilized man. Yet I 
have no doubt that that people’s rulers are 
as wise as the average of civilized rulers. 
Their condition only proves what squalid- 
ness may consist with civilization. I hardly 
need refer now to the laborers m our 
Southern States who produce the staple 
exports of this country, and are themselves 
a staple production of the South. But to 
confine myself to those who are said to be 
in moderate circumstances. 

Most men appear never to have consid- 
ered what a house is, and are actually 
though needlessly poor all their lives be- 
cause they think that they must have such 
a one as their neighbors have. As if one 
were to wear any sort of coat which the 
tailor might cut out for him, or, gradually 
leaving off palm-leaf hat or cap of wood- 
chuck skin, complain of hard times because 
he could not afford to buy him a crown! It 
is possible to invent a house still more con- 
venient and luxurious than we have, which 
yet all would admit that man could not 
afford to pay for. Shall we always study 
to obtain more of these things, and not 
sometimes to be content with less ? Shall the 
respectable citizen thus gravely teach, by 
precept and example, the necessity of the 
young man’s providing a certain number of 
superfluous glow-shoes, 21 and umbrellas, 
and empty guest chambers for empty 
guests, before he dies? Why should not our 
furniture be as simple as the Arab’s or the 
Indian’s? When I think of the benefactors 
of the race, whom we have apotheosized as 


messengers from heaven, bearers of divine 
gifts to man, I do not see m my mind any 
retinue at their heels, any carload of 
fashionable furniture. Or what if I were to 
allow — would it not be a singular allow- 
ance 19 — that our furniture should be more 
complex than the Arab’s, in proportion as 
we are morally and intellectually bis supe- 
riors! At present our houses are cluttered 
and defiled with it, and a good housewife 
'would sweep out the greater part into the 
dust hole, and not leave her morning’s 
work undone. Morning work ! By the 
blushes of Aurora and the music of Mem- 
non, 22 what should be mail’s morning work 
m this world ? I had three pieces of lime- 
stone on my desk, but I was terrified to 
find that they required to be dusted daily, 
when the furniture of my mind was all 
undusted still, and I threw them out the 
window in disgust. How, then, could I 
have a furnished house? I would rather 
sit m the open air, for no dust gathers on 
the grass, unless where man has broken 
ground. 

It is the luxurious and dissipated who set 
the fashions which the herd so diligently 
follow. The traveller who stops at the best 
houses, so called, soon discovers this, for 
the publicans presume him to be a Sar- 
danapalus, 23 and if he resigned himself to 
their tender mercies he would soon be 
completely emasculated. I think that m the 
railroad car we are inclined to spend more 
on luxury than on safety and convenience, 
and it threatens without attaining these to 
become no better than a modern drawing- 
room, with its divans, and ottomans, and 
sunshades, and a hundred other oriental 
things, which we are taking west with us, 
invented for the ladies of the harem and 
the effeminate natives of the Celestial Em- 
pire, which Jonathan should be ashamed to 
know the names of. I would rather sit on 
a pumpkin and have it all to myself than 

21 Galoshes. 

22 For note on Memnon see Yol. I, 
p. 452. 

23 Splendid and magnificent king of As- 
syria 668-626 B.C. 
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be crowded on a velvet cushion. 1 would 
rather rule on earth in tin ox cart, with a 
free circulation, than go to heaven m the 
fancy car of an excursion train and breathe 
a malana all the way. 

The very simplicity and nakedness of 
man’s life m the primitive age-» imply this 
advantage, at least, that they left him still 
but a sojourner m nature. When lie was 
refreshed with food and sleep, lie contem- 
plated his journey again. He dwelt, as it 
were, in a tent m tins world, and was either 
threading the valleys, or crossing the 
plains, or climbing the mountain-tops. But 
lo! men have become the tools of their 
tools. The man who independently plucked 
the fruits when he was hungry is become a 
farmer; and he who stood under a tree for 
shelter, a housekeeper. We now no longer 
camp as for a night, but have settled down 
on earth and forgotten heaven. We have 
adopted Christianity merely as an improved 
method of ayn-eulture. We have built for 
this world a family mansion, and for the 
next a family tomb. The best works of art 
are the expression of man’s struggle to 
free himself from this condition, but the 
effect of our art is merely to make this 
low state comfortable and that higher state 
to be forgotten. There is actually no place 
m this village for a work of fine art, if any 
had come down to us, to stand, for our 
lives, our houses and streets, furnish no 
proper pedestal for it. There is not a nail 
to hang a picture on, nor a shelf to receive 
the bust of a hero or a saint. When I con- 
sider how our houses are built and paid for, 
or not paid for, and their internal econ- 
omy managed and sustained, I wonder 
that the door does not give way under the 
visitor while he is admiring the gew-gaws 
upon the mantelpiece, and let him through 
into the cellar, to some solid and honest 
though earthy foundation, I cannot but 
perceive that this so-called rich and refined 
life is a thing jumped at, and I do not get 
on in the enjoyment of the fine arts which 
adorn it, my attention being wholly occu- 
pied with the jump; for I remember that 
the greatest genuine leap, due to human 


muscles alone, on record, is that of certain 
wandering Arabs, who are said to have 
cleared twenty-five feet on level ground 
Without factitious support, man is sure to 
come to eartli again beyond that distance 
The first question which I am tempted to 
put to the proprietor of such great impro- 
priety is, Who bolsters you? Are you one 
of the ninety -seven who fail, or the three 
who succeed? Answei me these questions, 
and then perhaps I may look at your 
bawbles and find them ornamental. The 
cart before the horse is neither beautiful 
nor useful. Before we can adorn our houses 
with beautiful objects the walls must be 
stripped, and our lives must be stnpjjed, 
and beautiful housekeeping and beautiful 
living be laid for a foundation: now, a 
taste for the beautiful is most cultivated 
out of doors, where there is no house and 
no housekeeper. 

Old Johnson, m his “Wonder-Working 
Providence,” 24 speaking of the first settlers 
of this town, with whom he was contem- 
porary, tells us that “they burrow them- 
selves in the earth for their first shelter 
under some hillside, and, casting the soil 
aloft upon timber, they make a smoky fire 
against the earth, at the highest side.” 
They did not “provide them houses,” says 
he, “till the earth, by the Lord’s blessing, 
brought forth bread to feed them,” and the 
first year’s crop was so light that “they 
were forced to cut their bread very thin 
for a long season.” The secretary of the 
Province of New Netherland, 25 writing in 
Dutch, in 1630, for the information of 
those who wished to take up land there, 
states more particularly that “those in New 
Netherland, and especially in New Eng- 
land, who have no means to build farm- 
houses at first according to their wishes, 
dig a square pit in the ground, cellar 
fashion, six or seven feet deep, as long and 

24 Edward Johnson’s history of New 
England (1654). 

2-1 The name was changed to New York 
when the British captured it in 1664. The 
secretary referred to was Cornelis van 
Tienhoven. 
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as broad as they think proper, ease the 
earth inside with wood all round the wall, 
and line the wood with the bark of trees 
or something else to pi event the caving m 
of the earth; floor this cellar with plank, 
and wainscot it overhead for a ceiling, 
raise a roof of spars clear up, and cover 
the spars with bark or green sods, so that 
they can live dry and warm in these houses 
with their entire families for two, three, 
and four years, it being understood that 
partitions are run thiough those cellars 
which are adapted to the size of the family. 
The wealthy and principal men m New 
England, in the beginning of the colonies, 
commenced their first dwelling-houses in 
this fashion for two reasons: firstly, in 
order not to waste time in building, and 
not to want food the next season ; secondly, 
in order not to discourage poor laboring 
people whom they brought over m numbers 
from Fatherland. In the course of three or 
tour \ ears, when the country became 
adapted to agriculture, they built them- 
selves handsome houses, spending on them 
several thousands.” 

Fn this course which our ancestors took 
there was a show of prudence at least, as 
if their principle were to satisfy the more 
pressing wants first. But are the more 
pressing wants satisfied now n When I 
think of acquiring for myself one of our 
luxurious dwellings, I am deterred, for, 
so to speak, the country is not yet adapted 
to human culture, and we are still forced 
to cut our spiritual bread far thinner than 
our forefathers did their wheaten. Not that 
all architectural ornament is to be neglected 
even in the rudest periods; but let our 
houses first be lined with beauty, where 
they come m contact with our lives, like 
the tenement of the shell-fish, and not over- 
laid with it. But, alas! I have been inside 
one or two of them, and know what they 
are lined with. 

Though we are not so degenerate * but 
that we might possibly live in a cave or a 
wigwam or wear skins to-day, it certainly 
is better to accept the advantages, though 
so deadly bought, which the invention and 


industry of mankind offer. In such a neigh- 
borhood as this, boards and shingles, lime 
and bricks, are cheaper and more easily 
obtained than suitable caves, or whole logs, 
or bark m sufficient quantities, or even 
well-tempered clay or fiat stones. I speak 
understanding^ on this subject, for I have 
made myself acquainted with it both theo- 
retically and practically. With a little more 
wit we might use these materials so as to 
become richer than the richest now are, 
and make our civilization a blessing. The 
civilized man is a more experienced and 
wiser savage. But to make haste to my own 
experiment. 

Near the end of March, 1845, I borrowed 
an axe and went down to the woods by 
Walden Pond, nearest to where I intended 
to build my house, and began to cut down 
some tall, arrowy white pines, still m their 
youth, for timber. It is difficult to begin 
without borrowing, but perhaps it is the 
most generous course thus to permit your 
fellow-men to have an interest in your 
enterprise. The owner of the axe, 26 as he 
released his hold on it, said that it was the 
apple of his eye , but I returned it sharper 
than I received it. It was a pleasant hill- 
side where I worked, covered with pme 
woods, through which I looked out on the 
pond, and a small open field in the woods 
where pines and hickories were springing 
up. The ice in the pond was not yet dis- 
solved, though there were some open spaces, 
and it was all dark-colored and saturated 
with water. There were some slight flurries 
of snow during the days that I worked 
there, but for the most part when I came 
out on to the railroad, on my way home, 
its yellow sand-heap stretched away gleam- 
ing in the hazy atmosphere, and the rails 
shone in the spring sun, and I heard the 
lark and pewee and other birds already 
come to commence another year with us. 
They were pleasant spring days, in which 
the winter of man’s discontent was thawing 
as well as the earth, and the life that had 


26 It was A. Bronson Aleott, famous 
Concord philosopher. 
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lam torpid began to stretch itself. One day, 
when my axe had come off and I had 
cut a green hickory for a wedge, driving 
it with a stone, and had placed the whole to 
soak m a pond-hole m order to swell the 
wood, I saw a striped snake run into the 
water, and he lay on the bottom, appar- 
ently without inconvenience, as long as I 
stayed there, or more than a quarter of an 
hour ; perhaps because he had not yet 
fairly come out of the torpid state. It 
appeared to me that for a like reason men 
remain m their present low and primitive 
condition, but if they should feel the in- 
fluence of the spring of springs arousing 
them, they would of necessity rise to a 
higher and more ethereal life. I had pre- 
\iously seen the snakes in frosty mornings 
in my path with portions of their bodies 
still numb and inflexible, waiting for the 
sun to thaw them. On the 1st of April it 
rained and melted the ice, and in the early 
part of the day, which was very foggy, I 
heard a stray goose groping about over the 
pond and cackling as if lost, or like the 
spirit of the fog. 

So 1 went on for some days cutting and 
hewing timber, and also studs and rafters, 
all with my narrow axe, not having many 
communicable or scholar-like thoughts, 
singing to myself, — 

Men say they know many things; 

But lo! they have taken wings, — 

The arts and sciences, 

And a thousand appliances: 

The wind that blows 

Is all that anybody knows. 27 

I hewed the mam timbers six inches square, 
most of the studs on two sides only, and 
the rafters and floor timbers on one side, 
leaving the rest of the bark on, so that 
they were just as straight and much 
stronger than sawed ones. Each stick was 
carefully mortised or tenoned by its stump, 
for 1 had borrowed other tools by this 
time. My days in the woods were not very 
long ones ; yet I usually earned my dinner 
of bread and butter, and read the news- 


paper in. which it was wrapped, at noon, 
sitting amid the green pme boughs which 
I had cut off, and to my bread was im- 
parted some of their fragianee, for my 
hands were covered with a thick coat of 
pitch. Before I had done I was more the 
friend than the foe of the pme tree, though 
I had cut down some of them, having be- 
come better acquainted with it. Sometimes 
a rambler m the wood was attracted by the 
sound of m j axe, and we chatted pleasantly 
over the chips which I had made. 

By the middle of April, for I made no 
haste in my work, but rather made the 
most of it, my house was framed and ready 
for the raising. I had already bought the 
shanty of James Collins, an Irishman who 
worked on the Fitchburg Railroad, for 
boards. James Collins ' 1 shanty was consid- 
ered ail uncommonly fine one. When I 
called to see it he was not at home. I 
walked about the outside, at first unob- 
served from within, the window was so 
deep and high. It was of small dimensions, 
with a peaked cottage roof, and not much 
else to be seen, the dirt being raised five 
feet all around as if it were a compost 
heap. The root was the soundest part, 
though a good deal warped and made 
brittle by the sun. Doorsill there was none, 
but a perennial passage for the hens under 
the door-board. Mrs. C. came to the door 
and asked me to view it from the inside. 
The hens were driven in by my approach. 
It was dark, and had a dirt floor for the 
most part, dank, clammy, and aguish, 
only here a board and there a board which 
would not bear removal. She lighted a 
lamp to show me the inside of the roof and 
the walls, and also that the board floor 
extended under the bed, warning me not 
to step into the cellar, a sort of dust hole 
two feet deep. In her own words, they 
were “good boards overhead, good boards 
all around, and a good window,” — of two 
whole squares originally, only the cat had 
passed out that way lately. There was a 

27 This is one of the four places in 
Walden in which Thoreau inserts verse of 
his own composition. 
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stove, a bed, and a place to sit, an infant 
in the bouse where it was born, a silk 
parasol, gilt-framed looking-glass, and a 
patent new coffee-mill nailed to an oak 
sapling, all told. The bargain was soon 
concluded, for James had in the meanwhile 
returned. I to pay four dollars and twenty- 
five cents to-night, he to vacate at five 
to-morrow morning, selling to nobody else 
meanwhile: I to take possession at six. It 
were well, he said, to be there early, and 
anticipate certain indistinct but wholly un- 
just claims on the score of ground rent and 
fuel. This he assured me was the only 
encumbrance. At six I passed him and his 
family on the road. One large bundle held 
their all, — bed, coffee-mill, looking-glass, 
hens,— all but the cat, she took to the 
woods and became a wild eat, and, as I 
learned afterward, trod in a trap set for 
woodchucks, and so became a dead cat at 
last. 

I took down this dwelling the same morn- 
ing, drawing the nails, and removed it to 
the pond-side by small cartloads, spreading 
the boards on the grass there to bleach and 
warp back again m the sun. One early 
thrush gave me a note or two as I drove 
along the woodland path. I was informed 
treacherously by a young Patrick that 
neighbor Seeley, an Irishman, in the inter- 
vals of the carting, transferred the still 
tolerable, straight, and drivable nails, sta- 
ples, and spikes to his pocket, and then 
stood when I came back to pass the time 
of day, and look freshly up, unconcerned, 
with spring thoughts, at the devastation; 
there being a dearth of work, as he said. 
He was there to represent speetatordom, 
and help make this seemingly insignificant 
event one with the removal of the gods of 
Troy. 

I dug my cellar in the side of a hill 
sloping to the south, where a woodchuck 
had formerly dug his burrow, down through 
sumach and blackberry roots, and the 
lowest stain of vegetation, six feet square 
by seven deep, to a fine sand where pota- 
toes would not freeze in any winter. The 
sides were left shelving, and not stoned; 


but the sun having never shone on them, 
the sand still keeps its place. It was but 
two hours’ work. I took particular pleas- 
ure m this breaking of ground, for in 
almost all latitudes men dig into the earth 
foi an equable temperature. Under the 
most splendid house m the city is still to 
be found the cellar where they store their 
roots as of old, and long after the super- 
structure has disappeared posterity remark 
its dent m the earth. The house is still but 
a sort of porch at the entrance of a burrow. 

At length, in the beginning of May, with 
the help of some of my acquaintances, 
rather to improve so good an occasion for 
neighborlmess than from any necessity, I 
set up the frame of my house. No man was 
ever more honored m the character of his 
raisers 28 than I. They are destined, I trust, 
to assist at the raising of loftier structures 
one day. I began to occupy my house on 
the 4th of July, as soon as it was boarded 
and roofed, for the boards were carefully 
feather-edged and lapped, so that it was 
perfectly impervious to ram, but before 
boarding I laid the foundation of a chim- 
ney at one end, bringing two cartloads of 
stones up the lull from the pond in. my 
arms. I built the chimney after my hoeing 
in the fall, before a fire became necessary 
for warmth, doing my cooking in the mean- 
while out of doors on the ground, early in 
the mormng : which mode I still think is 
in some respects more convenient and 
agreeable than the usual one. When it 
stormed before my bread was baked, I 
fixed a few boards over the fire, and sat 
under them to watch my loaf, and passed 
some pleasant hours m that way. In those 
days, when my hands were much employed, 

I read but little, but the least scraps of 
paper which lay on the ground, my holder, 
or tablecloth, afforded me as much enter- 
tainment, in fact answered the same pur- 
pose as the Iliad. 

28 They were Alcott, Emerson, Ellery 
Chanmng, George William Curtis and his 
brother Burrill, and Edmund Hosmer and 
his three sons. 
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It would be worth the while to build still 
more deliberately than T did, considering, 
for instance, what foundation a door, a 
window, a cellar, a garret, have m the 
nature of man, and perchance never raising 
any superstructure until we found a better 
reason for it than our temporal necessities 
even. There is some of the same fitness m a 
man's building his own house that there 
is m a bird’s building its own nest Who 
knows but if men constructed their dwell- 
ings with their own hands, and provided 
food for themselves and families simply 
and honestly enough, the poetic faculty 
would be universally developed, as birds 
universally sing w T hen they are so engaged** 
But alas ? we do like eowbirds and cuckoos, 
which lay their eggs m nests which other 
birds have built, and cheer no traveller with 
their chattering and unmusical notes. Shall 
we forever resign the pleasure of construc- 
tion to the carpenter? What does architec- 
ture amount to in the experience of the 
mass of men? I never in all my walks came 
across a man engaged in so simple and 
natural an occupation as building his 
house. We belong to the community. It is 
not the tailor alone who is the ninth part 
of a man; it is as much the preacher, and 
the merchant, and the farmer. Where is 
this division of labor to end? and what ob- 
ject does it finally serve? No doubt another 
may also think for me ; but it is not there- 
fore desirable that he should do so to the 
exclusion of my thinking for myself. 

True, there are architects so called in 
this country, and I have heard of one at 
least possessed with the idea of making 
architectural ornaments have a core of 
truth, a necessity, and hence a beauty, as 
if it were a revelation to him. 29 All very 
well perhaps from his point of view, but 
only a little better than the common dilet- 
tantism. A sentimental reformer in archi- 
tecture, he began at the cornice, not at the 
foundation. It was only how to put a core 
of truth within the ornaments, that every 
sugarplum, in fact, might have an almond 
or caraway seed in it, — though I hold that 
almonds are most wholesome without the 


sugar, — and not how the inhabitant, the 
m dweller, might build truly within and 
without, and let the ornaments take care 
of themselves What reasonable man ever 
supposed that ornaments were something 
outward and m the skin merely, — that the 
tortoise got his spotted shell, or the shell- 
fish its mothor-o’-pearl tints, by such a 
contract as the inhabitants of Broadway 
their Trinity Church? But a man has no 
more to do with the style of architecture 
of his house than a tortoise with that of 
its shell : nor need the soldier be so idle as 
to try to paint the precise color of his vir- 
tue on his standard. The enemy will find 
it out. He may turn pale when the trial 
comes. This man seemed to me to lean over 
the cornice, and timidly whisper his half 
truth to the rude occupants who really 
knew it better than he. What of architec- 
tural beauty I now see, I know has grad- 
ually grown from within outward, out of 
the necessities and character of the in- 
dweller, who is the only builder, — out of 
some unconscious truthfulness, and noble- 
ness, without ever a thought for the ap- 
pearance; and whatever additional beauty 
of this kind is destined to be produced will 
be preceded by a like unconscious beauty 
of life. The most interesting dwellings m 
this country, as the painter knows, are the 
most unpretending, humble log huts and 
cottages of the poor commonly; it is the 
life of the inhabitants whose shells they 
are, and not any peculiarity in their sur- 
faces merely, which makes them pictur- 
esque; and equally interesting will be the 
citizen’s suburban box, when his life shall 
be as simple and as agreeable to the im- 
agination, and there is as little straining 
after effect in the style of his dwelling. A 
great proportion of architectural orna- 
ments arc literally hollow, and a September 
gale would strip them off, like borrowed 
plumes, without injury to the substantiate. 
They can do without architecture who have 
no olives nor wines m the cellar. What if 

29 Horatio Greenough, American sculp- 
tor (1805-1852), See Journal, Jan. 11, 
1854, 
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an oqual ado were made about the orna- 
ments of style m literature, and the archi- 
tects of our Bibles spent as much time 
about their cornices as the architects of our 
churches do^ So are made the belles-lettres 
and the beaur-cuts and their professors. 
Much it concerns a man, forsooth, how a 
few sticks are slanted over him or under 
him, and what colors are daubed upon his 
box. It would signify somewhat, if, in any 
earnest sense, he slanted them and daubed 
it; but the spirit having departed out of 
the tenant, it is of a piece with construct- 
ing his own coffin, — the architecture of the 
grave, — and “carpenter” is but another 
name for “coffin-maker.” One man says, 
in his despair or indifference to life, take 
up a handful of the earth at your feet, 
and paint your house that color. Is he 
thinking of his last and narrow house? 
Toss up a copper for it as well. What an 
abundance of leisure lie must have! Why 
do \ou take up a handful of dirt? Better 
paint your house your own complexion; 

Boards 

Refuse shingles for roof and 

sides 

Laths 

Two second-hand windows with 
glass 

One thousand old brick 

Two casks of lime 

Hair . 

Mantle-tree iron 

Nails 

Hinges and screws 

Latch 

Chalk 

Transportation 

In all 

These are all the materials, excepting 
the timber, stones, and sand, which I 
claimed by squatter's right. I have also a 
small woodshed adjoining, made chiefly of 
the stuff which was left after building the 
house. 


let it turn pale or blush for you. An enter- 
prise to improve the style of cottage archi- 
tecture f When you have got my ornaments 
ready, 1 will wear them. 

Before winter I built a chimney, and 
shingled the sides of my house, which 
were already impervious to ram, with lm- 
2 >erfect and sappy shingles made of the 
first slice of the log, whose edges I was 
obliged to straighten with a plane. 

I have thus a tight shingled and plas- 
tered house, ten feet wide by fifteen long, 
and eight-feet posts, with a garret and a 
closet, a large window on each side, two 
trap-doors, one door at the end, and a 
brick fireplace ojiqmsile. The exact cost of 
my house, paying the usual price for such 
materials as I used, but not counting the 
work, all of which was done by myself, 
was as follows; and I give the details be- 
cause very few are able to tell exactly 
what their houses cost, and fewer still, if 
any, the separate cost of the various mate- 
rials which compose them: — 

$8 03%, mostly shanty boards. 

4 00 

1 25 

2 43 

4 00 

2 40 That was high. 

0 31 More than I needed. 

0 15 

3 90 

0 14 

0 10 

0 01 

I carried a good part' 
on my back. 


$28 12% 

I intend to build me a kous6 which will 
surpass any on the main street in Concord 
in grandeur and luxury, as soon as it 
pleases me as much and will cost me no 
more than my present one. 

I thus found that the student who wishes 
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for a shelter can obtain one for a lifetime 
at an expense not greater than the rent 
which he now pays annually If I seem 
to boast more than is becoming, my excuse 
is that I brag for humanity rather than for 
myself; and my shortcomings and incon- 
sistencies do not affect the truth of my 
statement. Notwithstanding much cant and 
hypocrisy, — chaff which I find it difficult to 
separate from my wheat, but for which I 
am as sorry as any man, — I will breathe 
freely and stretch myself m this respect, it 
is such a relief to both the moral and 
physical system, and I am resolved that I 
will not through humility become the devil’s 
attorney. I will endeavor to speak a good 
word for the truth. At Cambudge College 
the mere rent of a student’s room, which 
is only a little larger than my own, is 
thirty dollars each year, though the cor- 
poration had the advantage of building 
thirty-two side by side and under one roof, 
and the occupant suffeis the inconvenience 
of many and noisy neighbors, and perhaps 
a residence in the fourth story. I cannot 
but think that if we had more true wisdom 
in these respects, not only less education 
would be needed, because, forsooth, more 
would already have been acquired, but the 
pecuniary expense of getting an education 
would in a great measure vanish. Those 
conveniences which the student requires 
at Cambridge or elsewhere cost him or 
somebody else ten times as great a sacrifice 
of life as they would with proper manage- 
ment on both sides. Those things for which 
the most money is demanded are never the 
things which the student most wants. Tui- 
tion, for instance, is an important item in 
the term bill, while for the far more 
valuable education which he gets by asso- 
ciating with the most cultivated of his 
contemporaries no charge is made. The 
mode of founding a college is, commonly, 
to get up a subscription of dollars and 
cents, and then, following blindly the prin- 
ciples of a division of labor to its extreme, 
—a principle which should never be fol- 
lowed but with circumspection, — to call in 
a contractor who makes this a subject of 


speculation, and he employs Irishmen or 
other operatives actually to lay the founda- 
tions, while the students that are to be are 
said to be fitting themselves for it, and for 
these oversights successive generations have 
to pay I think that it would be better than 
this, foi the students, or those who desire 
to be benefited by it, even to lay the foun- 
dation themselves. The student who secures 
his coveted leisure and retuement by sys- 
tematically shirking any labor necessary to 
man obtains but an ignoble and unprofit- 
able leisure, defrauding himself of the 
experience which alone can make leisure 
fruitful. “But,” says one, “y° u do not mean 
that the students should go to work with 
their hands instead of their heads!” I do 
not mean that exactly, but I mean some- 
thing which he might think a good deal like 
that; I mean that they should not play 
life, or study it merely, while the com- 
munity supports them at this expensive 
game, but earnestly live it from beginning 
to end. How could youths better learn to 
live than by at once trying the experiment 
of living! Methmks this would exercise 
their minds as much as mathematics. If I 
wished a hoy to know something about the 
arts and sciences, for instance, I would not 
pursue the common course, which is merely 
to send him into the neighborhood of some 
professor, where anything is professed 
and practised but the art of life; — to sur- 
vey the world through a telescope or a 
microscope, and never with his natural eye, 
to study chemistry, and not learn how his 
bread is made, or mechanics, and not learn 
how it is earned; to discover new satellites 
to Neptune, and not detect the motes in 
his eyes, or to what vagabond he is a 
satellite himself; or to be devoured by the 
monsters that swarm all around him, while 
contemplating the monsters in a drop of 
vinegar. Which would have advanced the 
most at the end of a month, — the boy who 
had made his own jackknife from the ©re 
which he had dug and smelted, reading as 
much as would be necessary for this — or 
the boy who had attended the lectures on 
metallurgy at the Institute iu the mean- 
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while, and had received a Rodgers pen- 
knife fiom lus father? Which would be 
most likely to cut his fingers? ... To my 
astonishment T was informed on leaving 
college that 1 had studied na\isration f — 
why, if 1 had taken one turn down the 
harbor I should have known more about it. 
Even the poor student studies and is taught 
only political economy, while that economy 
of living which is synonymous with philos- 
ophy is not even sincerely professed m our 
colleges. The consequence is, that while he 
is reading Adam Smith, Ricardo, and Say, 30 
he runs his father m debt irretrievably. 

As with our colleges, so with a hundred 
‘‘modern improvements,’ 1 there is an illu- 
sion about them; there is not always a 
positive advance The devil goes on exact- 
ing compound interest to the last for his 
early share and numerous succeeding in- 
vestments in them. Our inventions are wont 
to be pretty toys, which distract our atten- 
tion from serious things. They are but 
improved means to an unimproved end, an 
end which it was already but too easy to 
arrive at, as railroads lead to Boston or 
New York. We are m great haste to con- 
struct a magnetic telegraph from Maine to 
Texas; but Maine and Texas, it may be, 
have nothing important to communicate. 
Either is in such a predicament as the man 
who was earnest to be introduced to a 
distinguished deaf woman, 31 but when he 
was presented, and one end of her ear 
trumpet was put into his hand, had nothing 
to say. As if the mam object were to talk 
fast and not to talk sensibly. We are eager 
to tunnel under the Atlantic and bring the 
Old World some weeks nearer to the New; 
but perchance the first news that will leak 
through into the broad, flapping American 
ear will be that the Princess Adelaide has 
the whooping cough. After all, the man 
whose horse trots a mile a minute does not 
carry the most important messages; he is 
not an evangelist, nor does he come round 
eating locusts and wild honey, I doubt if 
Flying Childers 32 ever carried a peck of 
corn to mill. 

One says to me, “I wonder that you do 


not lay up money; you love to travel; you 
might take the cars and go to Fitchburg 
to-day and see the country.” But I am 
wiser than that. I have learned that the 
swiftest traveller is he that goes afoot. I 
say to my fuend, Suppose we try who will 
get there first. The distance is thirty miles, 
the fare ninety cents That is almost a day’s 
wages. I remember when "wages were sixty 
cents a day for laborers on this very road. 
Well, T start now on foot, and get there 
before night, 1 have travelled at that rate 
by the week together. You will in the 
meanwhile have earned your fare, and 
arrive there sometime to-morrow, or possi- 
bly this evening, if you are lucky enough 
to get a job in season. Instead of going 
to Fitchburg, you will be working here the 
greater part of the day. And so, if the 
railroad reached round the world, I think 
that I should keep ahead of you, and as 
for seeing the country and getting experi- 
ence of that kind, I should have to cut 
your acquaintance altogether. 

Such is the universal law, which no man 
can ever outwit, and with regard to the 
railroad even we may say it is as broad as 
it is long. To make a railroad round the 
world available to all mankind is equiva- 
lent to grading the whole surface of the 
planet. Men have an indistinct notion that 
if they keep up this activity of joint 
stocks and spades long enough all will at 
length ride somewhere, m next to no time, 
and for nothing, but though a crowd 
rushes to the depot, and the conductor 
shouts “All aboard!” when the smoke is 
blown away and the vapor condensed, it 
will be perceived that a few are riding, 
but the rest are run over, — and it will be 
called, and will be, “A melancholy acci- 
dent.” No doubt they can ride at last who 


30 Adam Smith (1723-1793), Scottish 
economist; David Ricardo (1772-1823), 
English economist; Jean Baptiste Say 
(1767-1832), French economist. 

31 Harriet Martmeau, English novelist 
and economist (1802-1876), a visitor to 
Concord in 1836-1837. 

32 A famous English race-horse. 
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shall have earned their fare, that is, it they 
survive so long, but they will probably 
have lost their elasticity and desire to 
travel by that time. This spending of the 
best part of one’s life earning money m 
order to enjoy a questionable liberty dur- 
ing the least valuable part of it reminds 
me of the Englishman who went to India 
to make a fortune first, m order that he 
might return to England and live the lile 
of a poet- He should have gone up garret 
at onee. “What!” exclaim a million irish- 
men starting up from all the shanties m 
the land, “is not this railroad which we 
have built a good thing !” Yes, I answer, 
comparatively good, that is, you might have 
done worse ; but 1 wish, as you are brothers 
of mine, that you could have spent your 
time better than digging in tins dirt. 

Before I finished my house, wishing to 
earn ten or twelve dollars by some honest 
and agreeable method, m order to meet my 
unusual expenses, I planted about two 
acres and a half of light and sandy soil 
near it chiefly with beans, but also a small 
part with potatoes, corn, peas, and turnips. 
The whole lot contains eleven acres, mostly 
growing up to pines and hickories, and was 
sold the preceding season for eight dollars 
and eight cents an acre. One farmer said 
that it was “good for nothing but to raise 
cheeping squirrels on.” I put no manure 
whatever on this land, not being the owner, 
but merely a squatter, and not expecting to 
cultivate so much again, and I did not 
quite hoe it all once. I got out several 
cords of stumps in plowing, which supplied 
me with fuel for a long time, and left 
small circles of virgin mould, easily distin- 
guishable through the summer by the 
greater luxuriance of the beans there. The 
dead and for the most part unmerchantable 
wood behind my house, and the driftwood 
from the pond, have supplied the remainder 
of my fuel I was obliged to hire a team 
and a man for the plowing, though I held 
the plow myself. My farm outgoes for the 
first season were, for implements, . seed, 


work, etc., $14.72%. The seed corn was 
given me. This never costs anything to 
speak of unless you plant more than 
enough. I got twelve bushels of beans, and 
eighteen bushels of potatoes, beside some 
peas and sweet corn. The yellow corn and 
turnips were too late to come to anything. 
My whole income from the farm was 

$23 44 

Deducting the outgoes.... 14 72% 


There are left $ 8 71%, 

beside produce consumed and on hand at 
the time this estimate was made of the 
value of $4.50, — the amount on hand much 
more than balancing a little grass which I 
did not raise All things considered, that 
is, considering the importance of a man’s 
soul and of to-day, notwithstanding the 
short time occupied by my experiment, nay, 
partly even because of its transient char- 
acter, I believe that that was doing better 
than any farmer m Concord did that year. 

The next year I did better still, for I 
spaded up all the land which I required, 
about a third of an acre, and I learned 
from the experience of both years, not be- 
ing m the least awed by many celebrated 
works on husbandry, Arthur Young 33 
among the rest, that if one would live sim- 
ply and eat only the crop which he raised, 
and raise no more than he ate, and not ex- 
change it for an insufficient quantity of 
more luxurious and expensive things, he 
would need to cultivate only a few rods of 
ground, and that it would be cheaper to 
spade up that than to use oxen to plow it, 
and to select a fresh spot from time to time 
than to manure the old, and he could do 
all Ins necessary farm work as it were with 
his left hand at odd hours m the summer j 
and thus he would not be tied to an ox, 
or horse, or cow, or pig, as at present. I 
desire to speak impartially on this point, 
and as one not interested in the success or 


38 British writer on agricultural economy 
(1741-1820). y 
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failure of the present economical and social 
arrangements. I was more independent 
than any farmer m Concord, for I was 
not anchored to a house or farm, but could 
follow the bent of my genius, which is a 
very crooked one, every moment. Beside 
being better off than they already, if my 
house had been burned or my crops had 
failed, I should have been nearly as well 
off as before. 

I am wont to think that men are not so 
much the keepers of herds as herds are the 
keepers of men, the former are so much 
the freer. Men and oxen exchange work; 
but if we consider necessary work only, 
the oxen will be seen to have greatly the 
advantage, their farm is so much the larger. 
Man does some of his part of the ex- 
change work m his six weeks of haying, 
and it is no boy’s play. Certainly no nation 
that lived simply m all respects, that is, 
no nation of philosophers, would commit 
so great a blunder as to use the labor of 
animals. True, there never was and is not 
likely soon to be a nation of philosophers, 
* nor am 1 certain it is desirable that there 
should be. However, 1 should never have 
broken a horse or bull and taken him to 
board for any work he might do for me, 
for fear I should become a horse-man or a 
lierds-man merely; and if society seems to 
be the gainer by so doing, are we certain 
that what is one man’s gam is not another’s 
loss, and that the stable-boy has equal 
cause with his master to be satisfied ? 
Granted that some public works would not 
have been constructed without this aid, and 
let man share the glory of such with the 
ox and horse; does it follow that he could 
not have accomplished works yet more 
worthy of himself m that case# When men 
begin to do, not merely unnecessary or 
artistic, but luxurious and idle work, with 
their assistance, it is inevitable that a few 
do all the exchange work with the oxen, or, 
in other words, become the slaves of the 
strongest. Man thus not only works for the 
animal within him, but, for a symbol of 
tliis^ he works for the animal without him. 
Though we have many substantial houses 


of brick or stone, the prosperity of the 
farmer is still measured by the degree to 
which the bam overshadows the house. 
This town is said to have the largest houses 
for oxen, cows, and horses hereabouts, and 
it is not behindhand m its public buildings ; 
but there are very few halls for free Wor- 
ship or free speech m this county. It 
should not be by their architecture, but 
why not even by their power of abstract 
thought, that nations should seek to com- 
memorate themselves# How much more ad- 
mirable the Bhagvat-Geeta 34 than all the 
rums of the East 1 Towers and temples are 
the luxury of princes. A simple and inde- 
pendent mind does not toil at the bidding 
of any prince Genius is not a retainer to 
any emperor, nor is its material silver, or 
gold, or marble, except to a trifling extent. 
To what end, pray, is so much stone ham- 
mered ? In Arcadia, 35 when I was there, I 
did not see any hammering stone. Nations 
are possessed with an insane ambition to 
perpetuate the memory of themselves by 
the amount of hammered stone they leave. 
What if equal iiams were taken to smooth 
and polish their manners# One piece of 
good sense would be more memorable than 
a monument as high as the moon. I love 
better to see stones in place. The grandeur 
of Thebes was a vulgar grandeur. More 
sensible is a rod of stone wall that bounds 
an honest man’s field than a hundred-gated 
Thebes that has wandered farther from the 
true end of life. The religion and civiliza- 
tion which are barbaric and heathenish 
build splendid temples ; but what you 
might call Christianity does not. Most of 
the stone a nation hammers goes toward 
its tomb only. It buries itself alive. As for 
the Pyramids, there is nothing to wonder 
at m them so much as the fact that so 
many men could be found degraded enough 
to spend their lives constructing a tomb 


34 The Bhagavat Gita , philosophical and 
mystical poem in Sanskrit, supposed to 
have been written in the first or second 
century B.C. in India. 

35 A pastoral section of ancient Greece, 
but used figuratively for the simple life. 
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for some ambitious booby, whom it would 
have been wiser and manlier to have 
drowned in the Nile, and then given his 
body to the dogs. I might possibly invent 
some excuse for them and him, but I have 
no time for it. As for the religion and 
love of art of the builders, it is much the 
same all the world over, whether the build- 
ing be an Egyptian temple or the United 
States Bank. It costs more than it comes 
to. The mainspring is vanity, assisted by 
the love of garlic and bread and butter. 
Mr. Balcom, a promising young architect, 
designs it on the back of his Vitruvius, 36 
with hard pencil and ruler, and the job is 
let out to Dobson & Sons, stonecutters. 
When the thirty centuries 37 begin to look 
down on it, mankind begin to look up at 
it. As for your high towers and monu- 
ments, there was a crazy fellow once m 
this town who undertook to dig through to 
China, and he got so far that, as he said, 


Rice $l 73% 

Molasses 1 73 

Rye meal 1 04 % 

Indian meal 0 99% 

Pork 0 22 

Elour 0 88 

Sugar 0 80 

Dard 0 65 

Apples 0 25 

Dried apple 0 22 

Sweet potatoes 0 10 

One pumpkin 0 6 

One watermelon 0 2 

Salt 0 3 


Yes, I did eat $ 8 . 74 , all told; but I should 
not thus unblushingly publish my guilt, if 
I did not know that most of my readers 
were equally guilty with myself, and that 
their deeds would look no better in print. 
The next year I sometimes caught a mess 
of fish for my dinner, and once I went so 
far as to slaughter a woodchuck which 
ravaged my bean-field,— effect his trans- 
migration, as a Tartar would say,— and 


he heard the Chinese pots and kettles rat- 
tle, but I think that I shall not go out of 
my way to admire the hole which he made. 
Many are concerned about the monuments 
of the West and the East, — to know who 
built them. For my part, I should like to 
know who in those days did not build 
them, — who were above such trifling. But 
to proceed with my statistics. 

By surveying, carpentry, and day-labor 
of various other kinds m the village in the 
meanwhile, for I have as many trades as 
fingers, I had earned $ 13 . 34 . The expense 
of food for eight months, namely, from 
July 4 th to March 1 st, the time when 
these estimates were made, though I lived 
there more than two years, — not counting 
potatoes, a little green corn, and some peas, 
which I had raised, nor considering the 
value of what was on hand at the last date, 
— was 


Cheapest form of the saccharine. 
Cheaper than rye. 


Costs more than Indian 
meal, both money and 
trouble. 


& 


I 

P. 
P— ' 

CD 

& 


devour him, partly for experiment's sake; 
but though it afforded me a momentary 
enjoyment, notwithstanding a musky flavor, 
I saw that the longest use would not make 


36 Roman architect under Caesar, whose 
book De Architectura is here referred to. 

37 Napoleon, addressing his soldiers in 

Egypt, said: “From the summits of these 
monuinents forty eentunes look down upon 
you.' ? ^ 
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that a good practice, however it might 
seem to have your woodchucks ready 
dressed by the village butcher. 

Clothing and some incidental expenses 
within the same dates, though little can be 
inferred from this item, amounted to 

$8 40% 

Oil and some household utensils ... 200 

So that all the pecuniary outgoes, except- 
ing for washing and mending, which for 
the most part were done out of the house, 
and their bills have not yet been received, 
— and these are all and more than all the 
ways by which money necessarily goes out 
m this part of the world, — were 


House $28 12% 

Farm one year 14 72 % 

Food eight months 874 

Clothing, etc., eight months .... 8 40% 

Oil, etc., eight months 2 00 


In all $61 99% 


I address myself now to those of my read- 
ers who have a living to get. And to meet 
tills I have for farm produce sold 

$23 44 


Earned by day-labor 13 34 

In all $36 78, 


which subtracted from the sum of the out- 
goes leaves a balance of $25.21% on the 
one side, — this being very nearly the means 
with which I started, and the measure of 
expenses to be incurred, — and on the other, 
beside the leisure and independence and 
health thus secured, a comfortable house 
for me as long as I choose to occupy it. 

These statistics, however accidental and 
therefore uninstructive they may appear, 
as they have a certain completeness, have 
a certain value also. Nothing was given me 
of which I have not rendered some account. 
It appears from the above estimate, that 
my food alone cost me in money about 


twenty-seven cents a week. It was, for 
nearly two years after this, rye and Indian 
meal without yeast, potatoes, rice, a very 
little salt pork, molasses, and salt; and my 
drink, water. It was fit that I should live 
on rice, mainly, who loved so well the phi- 
losophy of India. To meet the objections of 
some inveterate cavillers, I may as well 
state, that if I dined out occasionally, as I 
always had done, and I trust shall have 
opportunities to do again, it was frequently 
to the detriment of my domestic arrange- 
ments. But the dining out, being, as I 
have stated, a constant element, does not 
m the least affect a comparative statement 
like this. 

I learned from my two years’ experience 
that it would cost incredibly little trouble 
to obtain one’s necessary food, even in this 
latitude; that a man may use as simple a 
diet as the animals, and yet retain health 
and strength. I have made a satisfactory 
dinner, satisfactory on several accounts, 
simply off a dish of purslane ( Poitulaca 
oleracea) which I gathered m my cornfield, 
boiled and salted. I give the Latin on ac- 
count of the savormess of the trivial 
name. 38 And pray what more can a reasona- 
ble man desire, in peaceful times, m ordi- 
nary noons, than a sufficient number of ears 
of green sweet corn boiled, with the addi- 
tion of salt ? Even the little variety which I 
used was a yielding to the demands of appe- 
tite, and not of health. Yet men have come 
to such a pass that they frequently starve, 
not for want of necessaries, but for want 
of luxuries, and I know a good woman 
who thinks that her son lost his life be- 
cause he took to drinking water only. 

The reader will perceive that I am treat- 
ing the subject rather from an economic 
than a dietetic point of view, and he will 
not venture to put my abstemiousness to 
the test unless he has a well-stocked 
larder. 

Bread I at first made of pure Indian 
meal and salt, genuine hoe-cakes, which I 
baked before my fire out of doors on a 


58 The name of the species, oleracea f 
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shingle or the end of a stick of timber 
sawed off in building: my bouse, but it 
was wont to get smoked and to have a 
piny flavor. I tried flour also; but have 
at last found a mixture of rye and Indian 
meal most convenient and agreeable. In 
cold weather it was no little amusement to 
bake several small loaves of this m succes- 
sion, tending and turning them as care- 
fully as an Egyptian his hatching eggs 
They were a real cereal fruit which I 
ripened, and they had to my senses a 
fragrance like that of oilier noble fruits, 
which I kept m as long as possible by 
wrapping them m cloths I made a study 
of the ancient and indispensable art of 
bread-making, consulting such authorities 
as offered, going back to the primitive days 
and first invention of the unleavened kind, 
when from the wildness of nuts and meats 
men first reached the mildness and refine- 
ment of this diet, and travelling gradually 
down in my studies through that accidental 
souring of the dough which, it is supposed, 
taught the leavening process, and through 
the various fermentations thereafter, till I 
came to “good, sweet, wholesome bread,” 
the staff of life. Leaven, which some deem 
the soul of bread, the spirit us which fills 
its cellular tissue, which is religiously pre- 
served like the vestal fire, — some precious 
bottleful, I suppose, first brought over m 
the Mayflower, did the business for Amer- 
ica, and its influence is still rising, swell- 
ing, spreading, in cerealian billows over 
the land, — this seed I regularly and faith- 
fully procured from the village, till at 
length one morning I forgot the rules, and 
scalded my yeast; by which accident I dis- 
covered that even this was not indis- 
pensable, — for my discoveries were not by 
the synthetic but analytic process, — and I 
have gladly omitted it since, though most 
housewives earnestly assured me that safe 
and wholesome bread without yeast might 
not be, and elderly people prophesied a 
speedy decay of the vital forces. Yet I 
find it not to be an essential ingredient, 
and after going without it for a year am 
still in the land of the living; and I am 


glad to escape the tnvialnoss of carrying a 
bottleful in my pocket, which would some- 
times pop and discharge its contents to my 
discomfiture. It is simpler and more re- 
spectable to omit it. Man is an animal 
who more than any other can adapt him- 
self to all climates and circumstances. 
Neither did I put any sal-soda, or other 
acid or alkali, into my bread. It would 
seem that I made it according to the recipe 
which Marcus Porcius Cato gave about 
two centuries before Christ. “Panem dep- 
sticium sic facito Manus mortanumque 
bene lavato Farmam m mortanum mdito, 
aquae paulatim addito, subigitoque pulchre. 
Ubi bene subegens, defingito, coquitoque 
sub testu.” 39 Which I take to mean, “Make 
kneaded bread thus. Wash your hands and 
trough well. Put the meal into the trough, 
add water gradually, and knead it thor- 
oughly. When you have kneaded it well, 
mould it, and bake it under a cover,” that 
is, in a baking-kettle. Not a word about 
leaven. But I did not always use this staff 
of life. At one time, owing to the empti- 
ness of my purse, I saw none of it for 
more than a month. 

Every New Englander might easily raise 
ail his own breadstuffs in tins land of rye 
and Indian corn, and not depend on dis- 
tant and fluctuating markets for them. Yet 
so far are we from simplicity and inde- 
pendence that, m Concord, fresh and sweet 
meal is rarely sold in the shops, and 
hominy and corn in a still coarser form are 
hardly used by any. For the most part the 
farmer gives to his cattle and hogs the 
gram of his own producing, and, buys flour, 
which is at least no more wholesome, at 
a greater cost, at the store. I saw that I 
could easily raise my bushel or two of rye 
and Indian corn, for the former will grow 
on the poorest land, and the latter does 
not require the best, and grind them in a 
hand-mill, and so do without rice and pork ; 
and if I must have some concentrated 
sweet, I found by experiment that I could 
make a very good molasses either of pump- 


89 Cato's Be Agri Oultura, cap, 74. 
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kms or beets, and I knew that I needed 
only to set out a few maples to obtain it 
more easily still, and while these were 
growing I could use various substitutes 
beside those which I have named. “For,” 
as the Forefathers sang, — 

“we can make liquor to sweeten 
our lips 

Of pumpkins and parsnips and walnut- 
tree chips .” 40 

Finally, as for salt, the grossest of gro- 
ceries, to obtain this might be a fit occa- 
sion for a visit to the seashore, or, if I 
did without it altogether, I should prob- 
ably drink the less water. I do not learn 
that the Indians ever troubled themselves 
to go after it. 

Thus I could avoid all trade and barter, 
so far as my food was concerned, and 
having a shelter already, it would only 
remain to get clothing and fuel. The panta- 
loons which I now wear were woven m 
a farmer's family, — thank Heaven there 
is so much virtue still m man; for I think 
the fall from the farmer to the operative 
as great and memorable as that from the 
man to the farmer ; — and in a new country, 
fuel is an encumbrance. As for a habitat, 
if I were not permitted still to squat, I 
might purchase one acre at the same price 
for which the land I cultivated was sold — 
namely, eight dollars and eight cents. But 
as it was, I considered that I enhanced 
the value of the land by squatting on it. 

There is a certain class of unbelievers 
who sometimes ask me such questions as, if 
I think that I can live on vegetable food 
alone; and to strike at the root of the 
matter at once, — for the root is faith, — I 
am accustomed to answer such, that I can 
live on board nails. If they cannot under- 
stand that, they cannot understand much 
that I have to say. For my part, I am glad 
to hear of experiments of this kind being 
tried; as that a young man tried for a 
fortnight to live on hard, raw corn on the 
ear, using his teeth for all mortar. The 
squirrel tribe tried the same and suc- 


ceeded. The human race is interested in 
these experiments, though a few old women 
who are incapacitated for them, or who 
own their thirds m mills, may be alarmed. 

My furniture, part of which I made my- 
self, — and the rest cost me nothing of 
which I have not rendered an account, — 
consisted of a bed, a table, a desk, three 
chairs, a looking-glass three inehe m di- 
ameter, a pair of tongs and andirons, a 
kettle, a skillet, and a frying-pan, a dipper, 
a wash-bowl, two knives and forks, three 
plates, one cup, one spoon, a jug for oil, 
a jug for molasses, and a japanned lamp. 
None is so poor that he need sit on a 
pumpkin. That is shiftlessness. There is 
plenty of such chairs as I like best m the 
village garrets to be had for taking them 
away. Furniture! Thank God, I can sit 
and I can stand without the aid of a fur- 
niture warehouse. What man but a phi- 
losopher would not be ashamed to see his 
furniture packed in a cart and going up 
country exposed to the light of heaven and 
the eyes of men, a beggarly account of 
empty boxes'? That is Spaulding's furni- 
ture. I could never tell from inspecting 
such a load whether it belonged to a so- 
called rich man or a poor one; the owner 
always seemed poverty-stricken. Indeed, the 
more you have of such things the poorer 
you are. Each load looks as if it contained 
the contents of a dozen shanties; and if 
one shanty is poor, this is a dozen times as 
poor. Pray, for what do we move ever 
but to get rid of our furniture, our 
exuvioef 1 at last to go from this world to 
another newly furnished, and leave this 
to be burned ? It is the same as if all these 
traps were buckled to a man's belt, and he 
could not move over the rough country 
where our lines are cast without dragging 
them, — dragging his trap. He was a lucky 
fox that left his tail in the trap. The 

40 From the anonymous “New England's 
Annoyances.” 

41 That which is stripped off, as clothing, 
equipment, etc. 
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muskrat will gnaw ins third leg off: to be 
free. No wonder man has lost his elasticity. 
How often he is at a dead set! “Sir, if I 
may be so bold, what do you mean by a 
dead set?” If you are a seer, whenever you 
meet a man you will see all that he owns, 
ay, and much that he pretends to disown, 
behind him, even to his kitchen furniture 
and all the trumpery which he saves and 
will not burn, and he will appear to be 
harnessed to it and making what headway 
he can. I think that the man is at a dead 
set who has got through a knot-hole or 
gateway where his sledge load of furniture 
cannot follow him. I cannot but feel com- 
passion when I hear some trig, compact- 
looking man, seemingly free, all girded and 
ready, speak of his “furniture,” as whether 
it is insured or not. “But what shall I do 
with my furniture?” My gay butterfly is 
entangled in a spider’s web then. Even 
those who seem for a long while not to 
have any, if you inquire more narrowly 
you will find have some stored m some- 
body’s barn. I look upon England to-day 
as an old gentleman who is travelling with 
a great deal of baggage, trumpery which 
has accumulated from long housekeeping, 
which he has not the courage to burn ; great 
trunk, little trunk, bandbox, and bundle. 
Throw away the first three at least. It 
would surpass the powers of a well man 
nowadays to take up his bed and walk, 
and I should certainly advise a sick one 
to lay down his bed and run. When I have 
met an immigrant tottering under a bundle 
which contained his all, — looking like an 
enormous wen which had grown out of 
the nape of his neck, — I have pitied him, 
not because that was his all, but because 
he had all that to carry. If I have got to 
drag my trap, I will take care that it be 
a light one and do not nip me m a vital 
part. But perchance it would be wisest 
never to put one’s paw into it. 

I would observe, by the way, that it costs 
me nothing for curtains, for I have no 
gazers to shut out but the sun and moon, 
and I am willing that they should look in. 
The moon will not sour milk nor taint 


meat of mine, nor will the sun injure my 
furniture or fade my carpet; and if he is 
sometimes too warm a friend, I find it 
still better economy to retreat behind some 
curtain which nature has provided, than 
to add a single item to the details of 
housekeeping. A lady once offered me a 
mat, but as I had no room to spare within 
the house, nor time to spare within or 
without to shake it, I declined it, pre- 
ferring to wipe my feet on the sod before 
my door. It is best to avoid the beginnings 
of evil. 

Not long since I was present at the 
auction of a deacon’s effects, for his life 
had not been ineffectual . — 

“The evil that men do lives after them.” 42 

As usual, a great proportion was trumpery 
which had begun to accumulate in his 
father’s day. Among the rest was a dried 
tapeworm. And now, after lying half a 
century m his garret and other dust holes, 
these things were not burned; instead of a 
bonfire , or purifying destruction of them, 
there was an auction, or increasing of 
them. The neighbors eagerly collected to 
view them, bought them all, and carefully 
transported them to their garrets and dust 
holes, to lie there till their estates are 
settled, when they will start again. When 
a man dies he kicks the dust. 

The customs of some savage nations 
might, perchance, be profitably imitated by 
us, for they at least go through the sem- 
blance of casting their slough annually; 
they have the idea of the thing, whether 
they have the reality or not. Would it not 
be well if we were to celebrate such a 
“busk,” or “feast of first fruits,” as Bar- 
tram 43 describes to have been the custom of 
the Mucclasse Indians ? “When a town cele- 
brates the busk,” says he, “having pre- 
viously provided themselves with new 
clothes, new pots, pans, and other house- 

42 Shakespeare’s Julius Caesar , Act. Ill, 
scene 2. 

43 For William Bartram see Vol. I, pp. 
138-143. 
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hold utensils and furniture, they collect all 
their worn out clothes and other despicable 
things, sweep and cleanse their houses, 
squares, and the whole town, of their filth, 
which with all the remaining grain and 
other old provisions they east together into 
one common heap, and consume it with fire. 
After having taken medicine, and fasted for 
three days, all the fire in the town is 
extinguished. During this fast they abstain 
from the gratification of every appetite and 
passion whatever. A general amnesty is 
proclaimed; all malefactors may return to 
their town. 

“On the fourth morning, the high priest, 
by rubbing dry wood together, produces 
new fire m the public square, from whence 
every habitation m the town is supplied 
with the new and pure flame.” 

They then feast on the new corn and 
fruits, and dance and sing for three days, 
“and the four following days they receive 
visits and rejoice with their friends from 
neighboring towns who have m like manner 
purified and prepared themselves.’’ 

The Mexicans also practised a similar 
purification at the end of every fifty-two 
years, m the belief that it was time for 
the world to 'come to an end. 

I have scarcely heard of a truer .sacra- 
ment, that is, as the dictionary defines it, 
“outward and visible sign of an inward 
and spiritual grace,” than this, and I have 
no doubt that they were originally inspired 
directly from Heaven to do thus, though 
they have no Biblical record of the revela- 
tion. 


For more than five years I maintained 
myself thus solely by the labor of my hands, 
and I found that, by working about six 
weeks in a year, I could meet all the ex- 
penses of living. The whole of my winters, 
as well as most of my summers, I had free 
and clear for study. I have thoroughly tried 
schoolkeeping, and found that my expenses 
were in proportion, or rather out of pro- 
portion, to my income, for I was obliged to 
dress and train, not to say think and 


believe, accordingly, and I lost my time into 
the bargain. As I did not teach for the 
good of my fellow-men, but simply for a 
livelihood, this was a failure. I have tried 
trade; but I found that it would take ten 
years to get under way m that, and that 
then I should probably be on my way to 
the devil. I was actually afraid that I might 
by that time be doing what is called a good 
business. When formerly I was looking 
about to see what I could do for a living, 
some sad experience in conforming to the 
wishes of friends being fresh in my mind 
to tax my ingenuity, I thought often and 
seriously of picking huckleberries ; that 
surely I could do, and its small profits might 
suffice, — for my greatest skill has been to 
want but little, — so little capital it required, 
so little distraction from my wonted moods, 
I foolishly thought. While my acquaintances 
went unhesitatingly into trade or the pro- 
fessions, I contemplated this occupation as 
most like theirs, ranging the hills all sum- 
mer to pick the berries which came in my 
way, and thereafter carelessly dispose of 
them ; so, to keep the flocks of Admetus . 44 I 
also dreamed that I might gather the wild 
herbs, or carry evergreens to such villagers 
as loved to be reminded of the woods, even 
to the city, by hay-cart loads. But I have 
since learned that trade curses everything 
it handles; and though you trade m mes- 
sages from Heaven, the whole curse of trade 
attaches to the business. 

As t preferred some things to others, and 
especially valued my freedom, as I could 
fare hard and yet succeed well, I did not 
wish to spend my time in earning rich ear- 
pets or other fine furniture, or delicate 
cookery, or a house m the Grecian or the 
Gothic style just yet. If there are any to 
whom it is no interruption to acquire these - 
things, and who know how to use them 
when acquired, I relinquish to them the 
pursuit. Some are “industrious/’ and ap- 
pear to love labor for its own sake, or per- 
haps because it keeps them out of worse 

JS, , 

44 Apollo, banished from Olympus, kept 
the flocks of Admetus, king of Thessaly, for 
nine years. 
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mischief , to such I have at present nothing 
to say. Those who would not know what to 
do with more leisure than they now enjoy, 
I might advise to work twice as hard as they 
do, — work till they pay for themselves, and 
get their free papers. For myself I found 
that the occupation of a day-laborer was 
the most independent of any, especially as 
it required only thirty or forty days m a 
year to support one. The laborer’s day 
ends with the going down of the sun, and he 
is then free to devote himself to his chosen 
pursuit, independent of his labor; but his 
employer, who speculates from month to 
month, has no respite from one end of the 
year to the other. 

In short, I am convinced, both by faith 
and experience, that to maintain one’s self 
on this earth is not a hardship but a pas- 
time, if we will live simply and wisely; as 
the pursuits of the snnpler nations are still 
the sports of the more artificial. It is not 
necessary that a man should earn his living 
by the sweat of his brovr, unless he sweats 
easier than I do. 

One young man of my acquaintance, who 
has inherited some acres, told me that he 
thought he should live as I did, if he had the 
means . I would not have any one adopt 
my mode of living on any account; for, 
beside that before he has fairly learned it I 
may have found out another for myself, 
I desire that there may be as many different 
persons in the world as possible; but I 
would have each one be very careful to 
find out and pursue his own way, and not 
his father’s or his mother’s or his neigh- 
bor’s instead. The youth may build or plant 
or sail, only let him not be hindered from 
doing that which he tells me he would like 
to do. It is by a mathematical point only 
that we are wise, as the sailor or the 
fugitive slave keeps the polestar in his 
eye; but that is sufficient guidance for all 
our life. We may not arrive at our port 
within a calculable period, but we would 
preserve the true course. 

Undoubtedly, in this ease, what is true 
for one is truer still for a thousand, as a 
large house is not proportionally more ex- 


pensive than a small one, since one roof 
may cover, one cellar underlie, and one 
wall separate several apartments. But for 
my part, I preferred the solitary dwelling. 
Moreover, it will commonly be cheaper to 
build the whole yourself than to convince 
another of the advantage of the common 
wall; and when you have done this, the 
common partition,’ to be much cheaper, 
must be a thin one, and that other may 
prove a bad neighbor, and also not keep 
his side m repair. The only cooperation 
which is commonly possible is exceedingly 
partial and superficial, and what little true 
cooperation there is, is as if it were not, 
being a harmony inaudible to men. If a 
man has faith, he will cooperate with equal 
faith everywhere, if he has not faith, he 
will continue to live like the rest of the 
world, whatever company he is joined 
to. To cooperate in the highest as well as 
the lowest sense, means to get our living 
together. I heard it proposed lately that 
two young men should travel together over 
the world, the one without money, earning 
his means as he went, before the mast and 
behind the plow, the other carrying a bill 
of exchange in his pocket. It was easy to 
see that they could not long be companions 
or cooperate, since one would not operate 
at all. They would part at the first in- 
teresting crisis m their adventures. Above 
all, as I have implied, the man who goes 
alone can start to-day; but he who travels 
with another must wait till that other is 
ready, and it may be a long time before 
they get o ft. 


But all this is very selfish, I have heard 
some of my townsmen say. I confess that 
I have hitherto indulged very little in 
philanthropic enterprises. I have made some 
sacrifices to a sense of duty, and among 
others have sacrificed this pleasure also. 
There are those who have used all their 
arts to persuade me to undertake the sup- 
port of some poor family in the town; 
and if I had nothing to do— for the devil 
finds employment for the idle— I might try 
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my hand at some such pastime as that. 
However, when I have thought to indulge 
myself in this respect, and lay their Heaven 
under an obligation by maintaining certain 
poor persons in all respects as comfortably 
as I maintain myself, and have even ven- 
tured so far as to make them the offer, 
they have one and all unhesitatingly pre- 
ferred to remain poor. While my townsmen 
and women are devoted m so many ways 
to the good of their fellows, I trust that 
one at least may be spared to other and 
less humane pursuits. You must have a 
genius for charity as well as for anything 
else. As for Doing-good, that is one of the 
professions which are full. Moreover, I 
have tried it fairly, and, strange as it may 
seem, am satisfied that it does not agree 
with my constitution. Probably I should 
not consciously and deliberately forsake my 
particular calling to do the good which 
society demands of me, to save the universe 
from annihilation; and I believe that a like 
but infinitely greater steadfastness else- 
where is all that now preserves it. But I 
would not stand between any man and his 
genius; and to him who does this work, 
which I decline, with his whole heart and 
soul and life, I would say, Persevere, even 
if the whole world call it doing evil, as it 
is most likely they will. 

I am far from supposing that my ease is 
a peculiar one; no doubt many of my 
readers would make a similar defence. At 
doing something, — I will not engage that 
my neighbors shall pronounce it good, — I 
do not hesitate to say that I should be a 
capital fellow to hire; but what that is, 
it is for my employer to find out. What 
good I do, in the common sense of that 
word, must be aside from my main path, 
and for the most part wholly unintended. 
Men say, practically, Begin where you are 
and such as you are, without aiming mainly 
to become of more worth, and with kind- 
ness aforethought go about doing good. If 
I were to preach at all in this strain, I 
should say rather, Set about being good. As 
if the sun should stop when he had kindled 
his fires up to the splendor of a moon or 


a star of the sixth magnitude, and go 
about like a Robin Goodfellow, 45 peeping in 
at every cottage window, inspiring lunatics, 
and tainting meats, and making darkness 
visible, instead of steadily increasing his 
genial heat and beneficence till he is of such 
brightness that no mortal can look him m 
the face, and then, and m the meanwhile 
too, going about the world in his own orbit, 
doing it good, or rather, as a truer philos- 
ophy has discovered, the world going about 
him getting good. When Phaeton, wishing 
to prove his heavenly birth by his benefi- 
cence, had the sun’s chariot but one day, and 
drove out of the beaten track, he burned 
several blocks of houses m the lower streets 
of Heaven, and scorched the surface of the 
earth, and dried up every spring, and made 
the great desert of Sahara, till at length 
Jupiter hurled him headlong to the earth 
with a thunderbolt, and the sun, through 
grief at his death, did not shine for a 
year. 

There is no odor so bad as that which 
arises from goodness tainted. It is human, 
it is divine, carrion. If I knew for a 
certainty that a man was coming to my 
house with the conscious design of doing 
me good, I should run for my life, as 
from that dry and parching wind of the 
African deserts called the simoom, which 
fills the mouth and nose and ears and eyes 
with dust till you are suffocated, for fear 
that I should get some of his good done 
to me, — some of its virus mingled with my 
blood. No, — m this ease I would rather 
suffer evil the natural way. A man is not 
a good man to me because he will feed me 
if I should be starving, or warm me if I 
should be freezing, or pull me out of a 
ditch if I should ever fall into one. I can 
find you a Newfoundland dog that will do 
as much. Philanthropy is not love for one’s 
fellow-man m the broadest sense. Howard 46 
was no doubt an exceedingly kind and 
worthy man in his way, and has his reward ; 

45 Another name for the mischievous elf 
Puck. 

46 John Howard (1726-1790), English 
philanthropist and prison reformer. 
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but, comparatively speaking, what are a 
hundred Howards to us, if their philanthro- 
py do not help us m our best estate, when 
we are most worthy to be helped? I never 
heard of a philanthropic meeting in which 
it was sincerely proposed to do any good to 
me, or the like of me. 

The Jesuits were quite balked by those 
Indians who, being burned at the stake, 
suggested new modes of torture to their 
tormentors. Being superior to physical suf- 
fering, it sometimes chanced that they 
were superior to any consolation which the 
missionaries could offer; and the law to do 
as you would be done by fell with less 
persuasiveness on the ears of those who, 
for their part, did not care how they were 
done by, who loved their enemies after a 
new fashion, and came very near freely 
forgiving them all they did. 

Be sure that you give the poor the aid 
they most need, though it be your example 
which leaves them far behind If you give 
money, spend yourself with it, and do not 
merely abandon it to them. We make curi- 
ous mistakes sometimes. Often the poor 
man is not so cold and hungry as he is 
dirty and ragged and gross. It is partly his 
taste, and not merely his misfortune. If 
you give him money, he will perhaps buy 
more rags with it. I was wont to pity the 
clumsy Irish laborers who cut ice on the 
pond, in such mean and ragged clothes, 
while I shivered in my more tidy and some- 
what more fashionable garments, till, one 
bitter cold day, one who had slipped into 
the water came to my house to warm him, 
and I saw him strip off three pairs of 
pants and two pairs of stockings ere he 
got down to the skin, though they were 
dirty and ragged enough, it is true, and that 
he could afford to refuse the extra garments 
which I offered him, he had so many intra 
ones* This ducking was the very thing he 
needed. Then I began to pity myself, and 
I saw that it would be a greater charity 
to bestow on me a flannel shirt than a 
whole slop-shop on him. There are a thou- 
sand hacking at the branches of evil to 
one who is striking at the root, and it may 


be that he who bestows the largest amount 
of time and money on the needy is doing 
the most by his mode of life to produce 
that misery which he strives in vain to 
relieve. It is the pious slave-breeder devot- 
ing the proceeds of every tenth slave to 
buy a Sunday’s liberty for the rest. Some 
show their kindness to the poor by employ- 
ing them m their kitchens. Would they not 
be kinder if they employed themselves 
there # You boast of spending a tenth part 
of your income m charity, maybe you 
should spend the nine tenths so, and done 
with it. Society recovers only a tenth part 
of the property then. Is this owing to the 
generosity of him m whose possession it is 
found, or to the remissness of the officers 
of justice? 

Philanthropy is almost the only virtue 
which is sufficiently appreciated by man- 
kind. Nay, it is greatly overrated; and it 
is our selfishness which overrates it. A 
robust poor man, one sunny day here in 
Concord, praised a fellow-townsman to me, 
because, as he said, he was kind to the 
poor; meaning himself. The kind uncles 
and aunts of the race are more esteemed 
than its true spiritual fathers and mothers. 
I once heard a reverend lecturer on Eng- 
land, a man of learning and intelligence, 
after enumerating her scientific, literary, 
and political worthies, Shakespeare, Bacon, 
Cromwell, Milton, Newton, and others, 
speak next of her Christian heroes, whom, 
as if his profession required it of him, he 
elevated to a place far above all thq rest, 
as the greatest of the great. They were 
Penn, 47 Howard, and Mrs. Fry. Every one 
must feel the falsehood and cant of this. 
The last were not England’s best men and 
women; only, perhaps, her best philan- 
thropists. 

I would not subtract anything from the 
praise that is due to philanthropy, but 
merely demand justice for all who by their 

47 William Penn (1644-1718), Quaker 
founder of Colony of Pennsylvania* See 
supra for Howard. Elizabeth Fry (1780- 
1845), English Quaker philanthropist and 
reformer. 
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lives and works are a blessing to mankind. 

I do not value chiefly a man's uprightness 
and benevolence, which are, as it were, his 
stem and leaves. Those plants of whose 
greenness withered we make herb tea for 
the sick serve but a humble use, and are 
most employed by quacks. I want the flower 
and fruit of a man, that some fragrance 
be wafted over from him to me, and some 
ripeness flavor our intercourse His good- 
ness must not be a partial and transitory 
act, but a constant superfluity, which costs 
him nothing and of which he is unconscious. 
This is a charity that hides a multitude of 
sins. 45 The philanthropist too often sur- 
lounds mankind with the remembrance of 
his own cast-off griefs as an atmosphere, 
and calls it sympathy. We should impart 
our courage, and not our despair, our 
health and ease, and not our disease, and 
take care that this does not spread by con- 
tagion. Prom what southern plains comes 
up the voice of wailing? Under what lati- 
tudes reside the heathen to whom we would 
send light? Who is that intemperate and 
brutal man whom we would redeem? If 
anything ail a man, so that he does not 
perform his functions, if he have a pain in 
his bowels even,— for that is the seat of 
sympathy, — he forthwith sets about re- 
forming — the world Being a microcosm 
liimself, he discovers — and it is a true dis- 
covery, and he is the man to make it — 
that the world has been eating green ap- 
ples; to his eyes, in fact, the globe itself 
is a great green apple, which there is 
danger awful to think of that the children 
of men will nibble before it is ripe; and 
straightway his drastic philanthropy seeks 
out the Esquimau and the Patagonian, and 
embraces the populous Indian and Chinese 
villages ; and thus, by a few years of 
philanthropic activity, the powers in the 
meanwhile using him for their own ends, 
no doubt, he cures himself of his dyspepsia, 
the globe acquires a faint blush on one or 
both of its cheeks, as if it were beginning 
to be ripe, and life loses its crudity and is 
once more sweet and wholesome to live. 
I never dreamed of any enormity greater 


than I have committed. I never knew, and 
never shall know, a worse man than myself. 

I believe that what so saddens the re- 
former is not Ins sympathy with his fel- 
lows m distress, but, though he be the 
holiest son of God, is his private ail. Let 
this be righted, let the spring come to him, 
the morning rise over his couch, and he will 
forsake his generous companions without 
apology. My excuse for not lecturing 
against the use of tobacco is, that I never 
chewed it, that is a penalty which reformed 
tobaeco-ehewers have to pay, though there 
are things enough I have chewed which I 
could lecture against. If you should ever be 
betrayed into any of these philanthropies, 
do not let your left hand know what your 
right hand does, 49 for it is not worth know- 
ing. Rescue the drowning and tie your 
shoestrings. Take your time, and set about 
some free labor. 

Our manners have been corrupted by 
communication with the saints. 50 Our hymn- 
books resound with a melodious cursing of 
God and enduring Him forever. 51 One 
would say that even the prophets and re- 
deemers had rather consoled the fears than 
confirmed the hopes of man. There is no- 
where recorded a simple and irrepressible 
satisfaction with the gift of life, any mem- 
orable praise of God. All health and success 
does me good, however far off: and with- 
drawn it may appear; all disease and fail- 
ure helps to make me sad and does me evil, 
however much sympathy it may have with 
me or I with it. If, then, we would indeed 
restore mankind by truly Indian, botanic, 
magnetic, or natural means, let us first be 
as simple and well as Nature ourselves, dis- 
pel the clouds which hang over our own 
brows, and take up a little life into our 

48 Cf. 1 Peter, iv, 8. 

49 Cf. Matthew, vi, 3. 

50 “Eyil communications corrupt good 
manners." — 1 Connthians , xv, 33. 

51 The chief end of man, according’ to 
the Westminster catechism, is to “glorify 
God and enjoy Him forever." See the end 
of the first paragraph of the following 
selection. 
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pores. Do not stay to be an overseer of the 
poor, but endeavor to become one of the 
worthies of the world. 

I read m the Gulistan, or Flower Garden, 
of Sheik Sadi of Shiraz, 52 that “they asked 
a wise man, saying Of the many celebrated 
trees which the Most High God has created 
lofty and umbrageous, they call none azad, 
or free, excepting the cypress, which bears 
no fruit, what mystery is there m this? 
He replied * Each has its appropriate prod- 
uce, and appointed season, during the 
continuance of which it is fresh and bloom- 
ing, and during their absence dry and 
withered ; to neither of which states is 
the cypress exposed, being always flour- 
ishing, and of this nature are the azads, 
or religious independents. — Fix not thy 
heart on that which is transitory, for the 
Dijlah, or Tigris, will continue to flow 
through Bagdad after the race of caliphs is 
extinct : if thy hand has plenty, be liberal 
as the date tree , but if it affords nothing to 
give away, be an azad, or free man, like 
the cypress.” 


From 

Where I Lived, and What I Lived For 

I WENT to the woods because I wished 
to live deliberately, to front only the es- 
sential facts of life, and see if I could not 
learn what it had to teach, and not, when 
1 came to die, discover that I had not lived. 
1 did not wish to live what was not life, 
living is so dear; nor did I wish to practise 
resignation, unless it was quite necessary. 
I wanted to live deep and suck out all the 
marrow of life, to live so sturdily and 
Spartan-like as to put to rout all that was 
not life, to cut a broad swath and shave 
close, to drive life into a corner, and re- 
duce it to its lowest terms, and, if it proved 
to be mean, why then to get the whole and 
genuine meanness of it, and publish its 
meanness to the world; or if it were sub- 
lime, to know it by experience, and be able 
to give a true account of it in my next 
excursion. For most men, it appears to me, 


are m a strange uncertainty about it, 
whether it is of the devil or of God, and 
have somewhat hastily concluded that it is 
the chief end of man here to “glorify God 
and enjoy him forever.” 

Still we live meanly, like ants; though 
the fable tells us that we were long ago 
changed into men; like pygmies we fight 
with cranes; it is error upon error, and 
clout upon clout, and our best virtue has 
for its occasion a superfluous and evitable 
wretchedness. Our life is frittered away by 
detail. An honest man has hardly need to 
count more than his ten fingers, or in 
extreme eases he may add his ten toes, and 
lump the rest. Simplicity, simplicity, sim- 
plicity 1 I say, let your affairs be as two 
or three, and not a hundred or a thousand ; 
instead of a million count half a dozen, 
and keep your accounts on your thumb- 
nail. In the midst of this chopping sea of 
civilized life, such are the clouds and 
storms and quicksands and thousand-and- 
one items to be allowed for, that a man has 
to live, if he would not founder and go to 
the bottom and not make his port at all, 
by dead reckoning, and he must be a great 
calculator indeed who succeeds. Simplify, 
simplify. Instead of three meals a day, if 
it be necessary eat but one; instead of a 
hundred dishes, five; and reduce other 
things m pioportion Our life is like a 
German Confederacy, made up of petty 
states, with its boundary forever fluctuat- 
ing, so that even a German cannot tell you 
how it is bounded at any moment. The 
nation itself, with all its so-called internal 
improvements, which, by the way, are all 
external and superficial, is just such an 
unwieldy and overgrown establishment, 
cluttered with furniture and tripped up 
by its own traps, ruined by luxury and 
heedless expense, by want of calculation 
and a worthy aim, as the million house- 
holds in the land; and the only cure for it, 
as for them, is m a rigid economy, a stern 
and more than Spartan simplicity of life 
and elevation of purpose. It lives too 


52 Persian poet (1184M291). 
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fast . 1 Men think that it is essential that 
the Nation have commerce, and export ice, 
and talk through a telegraph, and ride 
thirty miles an hour, without a doubt, 
whether they do or not, but whether we 
should live like baboons or like men, is a 
little uncertain. If we do not get out 
sleepers, and forge rails, and devote days 
and nights to the work, but go to tinkering 
upon our lives to improve them , who will 
build railroads? And if railroads are not 
built, how shall we get to Heaven m sea- 
son® But if we stay at home and mind our 
business, who will want railroads? We do 
not ride on the railroad, it rides upon us. 
Bid you ever think what those sleepers are 
that underlie the railroad? Each one is a 
man, an Irishman, or a Yankee man. The 
rails are laid on them, and they are covered 
with sand, and the cars run smoothly over 
them. They are sound sleepers, I assure 
you. And every few years a new lot is laid 
down and run over; so that, if some have 
the pleasure of riding on a rail, others 
have the misfortune to be ridden upon. 
And when they run over a man that is 
walking in his sleep, a supernumerary 
sleeper m the wrong position, and wake 
him up, they suddenly stop the cars, and 
make a hue and cry about it, as if this 
were an exception. I am glad to know that 
it takes a gang of men for every five miles 
to keep the sleepers down and level in their 
beds as it is, for this is a sign that they 
may sometime get up again. 

Why should we live with such hurry and 
waste of life? We are determined to be 
starved before we are hungry. Men say 
that a stitch in time saves mne, and so they 
take a thousand stitches to-day to save 
nine to-morrow. As for work , we haven’t 
any of any consequence. We have the 
Saint Vitus’ dance, and cannot possibly 
keep our heads still. If I should only give 
a few pulls at the parish bell-rope, as for 
a fire, that is, without setting the bell , 2 
there is hardly a man on his farm in the 
outskirts of Concord, notwithstanding that 
press of engagements which was his excuse 
so many times this morning, nor a boy, nor 


a woman, I might almost say, but would 
forsake all and follow that sound, not 
mainly to save property from the flames, 
but, if we will confess the truth, much more 
to see it burn, since burn it must, and we, 
be it known, did not set it on fire, — or to see 
it put out, and have a hand in it, if that is 
done as handsomely, yes, even if it were 
the parish church itself. Hardly a man 
takes a half-hour’s nap after dinner, but 
when he wakes he holds up his head and 
asks, “What’s the news?” as if the rest of 
mankind had stood his sentinels. Some 
give directions to be waked every half- 
hour, doubtless for no other purpose; and 
then, to pay for it, they tell what they have 
dreamed. After a night’s sleep the news is 
as indispensable as the breakfast “Pray 
tell me anything new that has happened to 
a man anywhere on this globe,” — and he 
reads it over his coffee and rolls, that a 
man has had his eyes gouged out this morn- 
ing on the Wachito River; 3 never dreaming 
the while that he lives m the dark unfath- 
omed mammoth cave of this world, and has 
but the rudiment of an eye himself. . . . 

Time is but the stream I go a-fishmg in. 
I drink at it; but while I drink I see the 
sandy bottom and detect how shallow it is. 
Its thin current slides away, but eternity 
remains. I would drink deeper; fish m the 
sky, whose bottom is pebbly with stars. I 
cannot count one. I know not the first letter 
of the alphabet. I have always been regret- 
ting that I was not as wise as the day I 
was born. The intellect is a cleaver, it 
discerns and rifts its way into the secret of 
things. I do not wish to be any more busy 
with my hands than is necessary My head 
is hands and feet. I feel all my best facul- 
ties concentrated in it. My instinct tells 
me that my head is an organ for burrow- 
ing, as some creatures use their snout and 


1 A passage m the original manuscript 
at this point voiced a criticism of Fourier- 
ism; it was deleted before printing. 

2 The bell is “-set” when it is pulled so 
far over that it rests upside-down. 

3 The Ouachita, or Washita, River, then 
a feature of the frontier. 
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fore paws, and with it I would mine and 
burrow my Way through these lulls. I think 
that the richest vein is somewhere here- 
abouts; so by the divining-rod and thin 
rising vapors I judge; and here ] will 
begin to mine. 


From 

Sounds 

SOMETIMES, on Sundays, I heard the 
bells, the Lincoln, Acton, Bedford, or Con- 
cord bell, when the wind was favorable, a 
faint, sweet, and, as it were, natural mel- 
ody, worth importing into the wilderness. 
At a sufficient distance over the woods this 
sound acquires a certain vibratory hum, as 
if the pine needles in the horizon were 
the strings of a harp which it swept. All 
sound heard at the greatest possible dis- 
tance produces one and the same effect, a 
vibration of the universal lyre, just as the 
intervening atmosphere makes a distant 
ridge of earth interesting to our eyes by 
the azure tint it imparts to it. There came 
to me m this case a melody which the air 
had strained, and which had conversed with 
every leaf and needle of the wood, that 
portion of the sound which the elements 
had taken up and modulated and echoed 
from vale to vale. The echo is, to some 
extent, an original sound, and therein is the 
magic and charm of it. It is not merely a 
repetition of what was worth repeating in 
the bell, but partly the voice of the wood; 
the same trivial words and notes sung by a 
wood-nymph. 

At evening, the distant lowing of some 
cow in the horizon beyond the woods 
sounded sweet and melodious and at first 
I would mistake it for the voiees of certain 
minstrels by whom I was sometimes sere- 
naded, who might be straying over hill 
and dale; but soon I was not unpleasantly 
disappointed when it was prolonged into 
the cheap and natural music of the cow. 
I do not mean to be satirical, but to ex- 
press my appreciation of those youths’ 
singing, when I state that I perceived 


dearly that it was alun to the music of 
the cow, and they were at length one 
articulation of Nature 

Regularly at half -past seven, in one part 
of the summer, after the evening train had 
gone by, the whip-poor-wills chanted their 
vespers for half an hour, sitting on a 
stump by my door, or upon the ridge-pole 
of the house. They would begin to sing 
almost with as much precision as a clock, 
within five minutes of a particular time, 
referred to the setting of the sun, every 
evening. I had a rare opportunity to be- 
come acquainted with their habits. Some- 
times I heard four or five at once in differ- 
ent parts of the wood, by accident one a 
bar behind another, and so near me that I 
distinguished not only the cluck after each 
note, but often that singular buzzing sound 
like a fly in a spider’s web, only propor- 
tionally louder. Sometimes one would circle 1 
round and round me m the woods a few 
feet distant as if tethered by a string, when 
probably I was near its eggs They sang at 
intervals throughout the night, and were 
again as musical as ever just before and 
about dawn. 

When other birds are still, the screech 
owls take up the strain, like mourning 
women their ancient u-lu-lu. Their dismal 
scream is truly Ben Jonsonian . 4 Wise mid- 
night hags T It is no honest and blunt tu- 
whit tu-who of the poets, but, without 
jesting, a most solemn graveyard ditty, 
the mutual consolations of suicide lovers 
remembering the pangs and the delights of 
supernal love in the infernal groves. Yet I 
love to hear their wailing, their doleful 
responses, trilled along the woodside; re- 
minding me sometimes of music and sing- 
ing birds; as if it were the dark and 
tearful side of music, the regrets and sighs 
that would fain be sung. They are the 
spirits, the low spirits and melancholy 
forebodings, of fallen souls that once in 
human shape night-walked the earth and 
did the deeds of darkness, now expiating 

4 E. H. Allen suggests the witches’ scene 
in Jonson’s Masque of Queens as the basis 
for this reference. 
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their sins with their wailing hymns or 
threnodies m the scenery of their trans- 
gressions. They give me a new sense of the 
variety and capacity of that nature which 
is our common dwelling. Oh-o-a^o-o that 1 
never had been bor^r-r-r-n! sighs one on 
this side of the pond, and circles with the 
restlessness of despair to some new perch 
on the gray oaks. Then — that I never had 
been bor-r-?-t~n f echoes another on the 
farther side with tremulous sincerity, and 
— bor-r-r-r-n! comes faintly from far in 
the Lincoln woods. 

I was also serenaded by a hooting owl. 
Near at hand you could fancy it the most 
melancholy sound m Nature, as if she 
meant by this to stereotype and make per- 
manent in her choir the dying moans of a 
human being, — some poor weak relic of 
mortality who has left hope behind, and 
howls like an animal, yet with human sobs, 
on entering the dark valley, made more 
awful by a certain gurgling melodiousness, 
— I find myself beginning with the letters 
gl when I try to imitate it,— ^expressive of 
a mind which has reached the .gelatinous, 
mildewy stage in the mortification of all 
healthy and courageous thought. *It re- 
minded me of ghouls and idiots and insane 
howlmgs. But now one answers from far 
woods m a strain made really melodious 
by distance, — Hoo hoo hoo , hoorer koo; 
and indeed for the most part it -suggested 
only pleasing associations, whether heard 
by day or night, summer or winter. 

I- rejoice that -there are owls. Let them -do 
the idiotic and maniacal hooting for men. 
It is a sound admirably suited to swamps 
and twilight woods which no day -illustrates, 
suggesting a vast and undeveloped nature 
which men have not recognized. They 
represent the stark twilight and unsatisfied 
thoughts which all have. All day the sun 
has shone on the surface of some savage 
swamp, where the single spruce stands 
hung with usnea lichens, and small hawks 
circulate above, and the .chickadee lisps 
amid the evergreens, and -the 'partridge and 
rabbit skulk beneath ; but now a more dis- 
mal and fitting day dawns, and a different 


race of creatures awakes to 'express the 
meaning of Nature there. 

Late m the evening I heard the distant 
rumbling of wagons over bridges,— a sound 
heard farther than almost any other at 
night, — the baying of dogs, and sometimes 
again the lowing of some disconsolate cow 
m a distant barn-yard. In the meanwhile 
all the shore rang with the trump of bull- 
frogs, the sturdy -spirits of ancient wine- 
bibbers and wassailers, still unrepentant, 
trying to smg a catch m their Stygian lake, 
— -if the Walden nymphs will vpardon the 
comparison, for 'though there are almost no 
weeds, there are frogs there, — who wotild 
fam keep up the hilarious rules of their 
old festal tables, ’though their voices have 
waxed hoarse and solemnly grave, mocking 
at -mirth, -and the wme has lost its flavor, 
and become only liquoi to distend their 
paunches, and sweet intoxication never 
-comes to drown the memory of the past, 
but mere -saturation and waterloggedness 
and distention. The -most aldermanic, with 
his elnn upon a heart-leaf, which serves for 
a napkin -to his drooling chops, under this 
northern shore quaffs a deep draught * of the 
once scorned water, and passes round the 
cup with the ejaculation tr-r-r-oonk, 
tr-r-r-oonk, tr-r^r-oonk? and straightway 
comes over the water from some distant 
cove the same password ^repeated, where 
the next in seniority and girth has -gulped 
down to his mark ; and when fins observ- 
ance -has made the circuit of the shores, 
then ejaculates the master of ceremonies, 
With satisfaction, tv-r~r-vonk! ’and ’each sin 
-Ins turn repeats -the -same down to the 
least distended, leakiest, and flabbiest 
paunehed, that there be no mistake,; and 
then the bowl goes round ; again and -agam, 
until the -sun disperses the morning mist, 
and only the patriarch is mot under the 
pond, but vainly bellowing 4roonk from 
time to time, and ^pausing for ra -reply. 

I am -not sure that f over heard the 
sound *©£ cock-crowing from any clearing, 
and I thought that it might foe Worth the 
while to keep -a cockerel for Ins music 
merely, as a singing bird. The note of 
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this once wild Indian pheasant is certainly 
the most remarkable of any bird’s, and if 
they could be naturalized without being 
domesticated, it would soon become the 
most famous sound m our woods, surpass- 
ing the clangor of the goose and the hoot- 
ing of the owl ; and then imagine the 
cackling of the hens to fill the pauses when 
their lords’ clarions rested ! No wonder that 
man added this bird to his tame stock, — 
to say nothing of the eggs and drumsticks. 
To walk in a winter morning in a wood 
where these birds abounded, their native 
woods, and hear the wild cockerels crow 
on the trees, clear and shrill for miles over 
the resounding earth, drowning the feebler 
notes of other birds, — think of it ! It would 
put nations on the alert. Who would not 
be early to rise, and rise earlier and earlier 
every successive day of his life, till he be- 
came unspeakably healthy, wealthy, and 
wise? This foreign bird’s note is celebrated 
by the poets of all countries along with the 
notes of their native songsters. All climates 
agree with brave Chanticleer. He is more 
indigenous even than the natives. His 
health is ever good, his lungs are sound, 
Iris spirits never flag. Even the sailor on 
the Atlantic and Pacific is awakened by his 
voice; but its shrill sound never roused me 
from my slumbers. I kept neither dog, cat, 
cow, pig, nor hens, so that you would have 
said there was a deficiency of domestic 
sounds; neither the chum, nor the spin- 
ning-wheel, nor even the singing of the 
kettle, nor the hissing of the urn, nor 
children crying, to comfort one. An old- 
fashioned man would have lost his senses or 
died of ennui before this. Not even rats in 
the wall, for they were starved out, or 
rather were never baited in, — only squirrels 
on the roof and under the floor, a whip- 
poor-will on the ridge-pole, a blue jay 
screaming beneath the window, a hare or 
woodchuck under the house, a screech owl 
or a eat owl behind it, a flock of wild geese 
or a laughing loon on the pond, and a fox 
to bark in the night. Not even a lark or 
an oriole, those mild plantation birds, ever 
visited my clearing. No cockerels to crow 


nor hens to cackle m the yard. No yard! 
but unfenced nature reaching up to your 
very sills. A young forest growing up 
under your windows, and wild sumachs 
and blackberry vines breaking through into 
your cellar; sturdy pitch pines rubbing and 
creaking against the shingles for want of 
room, their roots reaching quite under 
the house. Instead of a scuttle or a blind 
blown off in the gale, — a pine tree snapped 
off or torn up by the roots behind your 
house for fuel. Instead of no path to the 
front-yard gate in the Great Snow, — no 
gate — no front-yard, — and no path to the 
civilized world. 


The Bean-Field 

MEANWHILE my beans, the length of 
whose rows, added together, was seven 
miles already planted, were impatient to 
be hoed, for the earliest had grown con- 
siderably before the latest were in the 
ground, indeed they were not easily to be 
put off. What was the meaning of this so 
steady and self-respecting, this small Her- 
culean labor, I knew not. I came to love 
my rows, my beans, though so many more 
than I wanted. They attached me to the 
earth, and so I got strength like Antseus . 5 
But why should I raise them? Only Heaven 
knows. This was my curious labor all 
summer,— -to make this portion of the 
earth’s surface, which had yielded only 
cinquefoil, blackberries, johnswort, and the 
like, before, sweet wild fruits and pleasant 
flowers, produce instead this pulse. What 
shall I learn of beans or beans of me? I 
cherish them, I hoe them, early and late I 
have an eye to them; and this is my day’s 
work. It is a fine broad leaf to look on. 
My auxiliaries are the dews and rains 
which water this dry soil, and what fertil- 
ity is in the soil itself, which for the most 

5 In Greek mythology, a Libyan giant 
who was invincible so long as he remained 
in contact with his mother, the earth. Her- 
cules killed him by raising him from the 
ground. 
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part is lean and effete. My enemies are 
worms, cool days, and most of all wood- 
chucks. The last have nibbled for me a 
quarter of an acre clean. But what right 
had I to oust johnswort and the rest, and 
break up their ancient herb garden ^ Soon, 
however, the remaining beans will be too 
tough for them, and go forward to meet 
new foes. 

When I was four years old, as I well 
remember, I was brought from Boston to 
this my native town, through these very 
woods and this field, to the pond. It is one 
of the oldest scenes stamped on my mem- 
ory. And now to-night my flute has waked 
the echoes over that very water. The pines 
still stand here older than I; or, if some 
have fallen, I have cooked my supper with 
their stumps, and a new growth is rising 
all around, preparing another aspect for 
new infant eyes. Almost the same johns- 
wort springs from the same perennial root 
m this pasture, and even I have at length 
helped to clothe that fabulous landscape of 
my infant dreams, and one of the results 
of my presence and influence is seen in 
these bean leaves, corn blades, and potato 
vines. 

I planted about two acres and a half of 
upland; and as it was only about fifteen 
years since the land was cleared, and I 
myself had got out two or three cords of 
stumps, I did not give it any manure; but 
m the course of the summer it appeared 
by the arrowheads which I turned up in 
hoeing, that an extinct nation had anciently 
dwelt here and planted corn and beans ere 
white men came to clear the land, and so, 
to some extent, had exhausted the soil for 
this very crop. 

Before yet any woodchuck or squirrel 
had run across the road, or the sun had 
got above the shrub oaks, while all the 
dew was on, though the farmers warned me 
against it, — I would advise you to do all 
your work if possible while the dew is on, 
— I began to level the ranks of haughty 
weeds m my bean-field and throw dust 
upon their heads. Early in the morning I 
worked barefooted, dabbling like a plastic 


artist in the dewy and crumbling sand, but 
later m the day the sun blistered my feet. 
There the sun lighted me to hoe beans, 
pacing slowly backward and forward over 
that yellow gravelly upland, between the 
long green rows, fifteen rods, the one' end 
terminating m a shrub oak copse where I 
could rest m the shade, the other in a 
blackberry field where the green berries 
deepened their tints by the time I had 
made another bout. Removing the weeds, 
putting fresh soil about the bean stems, 
and encouraging this weed which I had 
sown, making the yellow soil express its 
summer thought in bean leaves and blos- 
soms rather than m wormwood and piper 
and millet grass, making the earth say 
beans instead of grass, — this was my daily 
work. As I had little aid from horses or 
cattle, or hired men or boys, or improved 
implements of husbandry, I was much 
slower, and became much more intimate 
with my beans than usual. But labor of the 
hands, even when pursued to the verge of 
drudgery, is perhaps never the worst form 
of idleness. It has a constant and imper- 
ishable moral, and to the scholar it yields 
a classic result. A very agricola laboriosus 6 
was I to travellers bound westward through 
Lincoln and Wayland to nobody knows 
where; they sitting at their ease in gigs, 
with elbows on knees, and reins loosely 
hanging in festoons; I the home-staying, 
laborious native of the soil. But soon my 
homestead was out of their sight and 
thought. It was the only open and culti- 
vated field for a great distance on either 
side of the road, so they made the most 
of it; and sometimes the man in the field 
heard more of travellers* gossip and com- 
ment than was meant for his ear: “Beans 
so late! peas so late!” — for I continued to 
plant when others had begun to hoe, — the 
ministerial husbandman had not suspected 
it. “Com, my boy, for fodder; corn for 
fodder.” “Does he live there V’ asks the 
black bonnet of the gray coat; and the 
hard-featured farmer reins up his grateful 


6 Hard-working farmer. 
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dobbin to inquire what you are doing 
where he sees no manure in the furrow, 
and recommends a little chip dirt, or any 
little waste stuff, or it may be ashes or 
plaster. But here were two acres and a 
half of furrows, and only a hoe for cart 
and two hands to draw it, — there being an 
aversion to other carts and horses, — and 
chip dirt far away. Fellow-travellers as 
they rattled by compared it aloud with 
the fields which they had passed, so that 
I came to know how I stood in the agricul- 
tural world. This was one field not in Mr. 
Colman’s report. 7 And, by the way, who 
estimates the value of the crop which na- 
ture yields in the still wilder fields unim- 
proved by man! The crop of English hay 
is carefully weighed, the moisture calcu- 
lated, the silicates and the potash; but in 
all dells and pond-holes in the woods and 
pastures and swamps grows a rich and 
various crop only unreaped by man. Mine 
was, as it were, the connecting link be- 
tween wild and cultivated fields; as some 
states are civilized, and others half-civi- 
lized, and others savage or barbarous, so 
my field was, though not m a bad sense, 
a half-cultivated field. They were beans 
cheerfully returning to their wild and 
primitive state that I cultivated, and my 
hoe played the Mam des V aches 8 for them. 

Near at hand, upon the topmost spray 
of a birch, sings the brown thrasher — or 
red mavis, as some love to call him — all the 
morning, glad of your society, that would 
find out another farmer’s field if yours 
were not here. While you are planting the 
seed, he cries, — “Drop it, drop it, —cover 
it up, cover it up,— pull it up, pull it up, 
pull it up.” But this was not com, and so 
it was safe from such enemies as he. You 
may wonder what his rigmarole, Ms ama- 
teur Paganini 9 performances on one string 
or on twenty, have to do with your plant- 
ing, and yet prefer it to leached ashes or 
plaster. It was a cheap sort of top dressing 
in which I had entire faith. 

As I drew a still fresher soil about the 
rows with my hoe, I disturbed the ashes of 
unchronieled nations who in primeval years 


lived under these heavens, and their small 
implements of war and hunting were 
brought to the light of this modern day. 
They lay mingled with other natural stones, 
some of which bore the marks of having 
been burned by Indian fires, and some by 
the sun, and also bits of pottery and glass 
brought hither by the recent cultivators of 
the soil. When my hoe tinkled against the 
stones, that music echoed to the woods and 
the sky, and was an accompaniment to my 
labor which yielded an instant and im- 
measurable crop. It was no longer beans 
that I hoed, nor I that hoed beans; and I 
remembered with as much pity as pride, 
if I remembered at all, my acquaintances 
who had gone to the city to attend the 
oratorios. The mghlhawk circled overhead 
m the sunny afternoons — for I sometimes 
made a day of it — like a mote in the eye, 
or in heaven’s eye, falling from time to 
time with a swoop and a sound as if the 
heavens were rent, torn at last to very rags 
and tatters, and yet a seamless cope re- 
mained; small imps that fill the air and lay 
their eggs on the ground on bare sand or 
rocks on the tops of hills, where few have 
found them; graceful and slender like 
ripples caught up from the pond, as leaves 
are raised by the wind to float in the 
heavens; such kmdredship is m nature. 
The hawk is aerial brother of the wave 
which he sails over and surveys, those his 
perfect air-mflated wings answering to the 
elemental unfledged pinions of the sea. Or 
sometimes I watched a pair of hen-hawks 
circling high m the sky, alternately soar- 
ing and descending, approaching and leav- 
ing one another, as if they were the em- 
bodiment of my own thoughts. Or I was 
attracted by the passage of wild pigeons 


7 Henry Colman was long State Com- 
missioner for the Agricultural Survey of 
Massachusetts. 

8 Song of Swiss mountain shepherds, 
noted by certain French observers because 
they made Swiss troops long for their free 
and wild home life. 

9 Nicolb Paganini (1782-1840), Italian 
violinist. 
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from this wood to that, with a slight 
quivering winnowing sound and carrier 
haste, or from under a rotten stump my 
hoe turned up a sluggish portentous and 
outlandish spotted salamander, a trace of 
Egypt and the Nile, yet our contemporary. 
When I paused to lean on my hoe, these 
sounds and sights I heard and saw any- 
where m the row, a part of the inexhaust- 
ible entertainment which the country offers. 

On gala days the town fires its great 
guns, which echo like popguns to these 
woods, and some waifs of martial music 
occasionally penetrate thus far. To me, 
away there m my bean-field at the other 
end of the town, the big guns sounded as 
if a puffball had burst ; and when there was 
a military turnout 10 of which I was igno- 
rant, I have sometimes had a vague sense all 
the day of some sort of itching and disease 
m the horizon, as if some eruption would 
break out there soon, either scarlatina or 
canker-rash, until at length some more 
favorable puff of wind, making haste over 
the fields and up the Wayland road, 
brought me information of the "trainers." 
It seemed by the distant hum as if some- 
body’s bees had swarmed, and that the 
neighbors, according to Virgil’s advice, by 
a faint Untinnabulum upon the most so- 
norous of their domestic utensils, were en- 
deavoring to call them down into the hive 
again. And when the sound died quite 
away, and the hum had ceased, and the 
most favorable breezes told no tale, I knew 
that they had got the last drone of them 
all safely into the Middlesex hive, and that 
now their minds were bent on the honey 
with which it was smeared. 

I felt proud to know that the liberties 
of Massachusetts and of our fatherland 
were in such safe keeping ; and as I turned 
to my hoeing again I was filled with an 
inexpressible confidence, and pursued my 
labor cheerfully with a calm trust in the 
future. 

When there were several bands of musi- 
cians, it sounded as if all the village was a 
vast bellows, and all the buildings expanded 
and collapsed alternately with a dm. But 


sometimes it was a really noble and inspir- 
ing strain that reached these woods, and 
the trumpet that sings of fame, and I felt 
as if I could spit a Mexican with a good 
relish, — for why should we always stand 
for trifles f — and looked round for a wood- 
chuck or a skunk to exercise my chivalry 
upon. These martial strains seemed as far 
away as Palestine, and reminded me of a 
march of crusaders in the horizon, with a 
slight tantivy and tremulous motion of the 
elm tree tops which overhang the village. 
This was one of the great days; though 
the sky had from my clearing only the 
same everlastingly great look that it wears 
daily, and I saw no difference in it. 

It was a singular experience, that long 
acquaintance which I cultivated with beans, 
what with planting, and hoemg, and har- 
vesting, and threshing, and picking over 
and selling them, — the last was the hardest 
of all,— I might add eating, for I did taste. 
I was determined to know beans. When 
they were growing, I used to hoe from 
five o’clock m the morning till noon, and 
commonly spent the rest of the day about 
other affairs. Consider the intimate and 
curious acquaintance one makes with vari- 
ous kinds of weeds, — it will bear some 
iteration in the account, for there was no 
little iteration m the labor, — disturbing 
their delicate organizations so ruthlessly, 
and making such invidious distinctions with 
his hoe, levelling whole ranks of one 
species, and sedulously cultivating another. 
That’s Roman wormwood, — that’s pigweed, 
— that’s sorrel, — that’s piper-grass,— have 
at him, chop him up, turn his roots up- 
ward to the sun, don’t let him have a fibre 
m the shade, if you do he’ll turn himself 
t’other side up and be as green as a leek 
in two days. A long war, not with cranes, 
but with weeds, those Troyans who had sun 
and rain and dews on their side. Daily the 
beans saw me come to their rescue armed 
with a hoe, and thin the ranks of their 
enemies, filling up the trenches with weedy 

10 “Training Day” for a town’s militia 
was then an important holiday in New 
England. 
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dead. Many a lusty crest-waving Hector, 
that towered a whole foot above his crowd- 
ing comrades, fell before my weapon and 
rolled m the dust. 

Those summer days which some of my 
contemporaries devoted to the fine arts m 
Boston or Rome, and others to contenqola- 
tion m India, and others to trade in Lon- 
don or New York, I thus, with the other 
farmers of New England, devoted to hus- 
bandry. Not that I wanted beans to eat, 
for I am by nature a Pythagorean, 11 so far 
as beans are concerned, whether they mean 
porridge or voting, and exchanged them 
for rice; but, perchance, as some must 
work in fields if only for the sake of 
tropes and expression, to serve a parable- 
maker one day. It was on the whole a rare 
amusement, which, continued too long, 
might have become a dissipation. Though 
I gave them no manure, and did not hoe 
them all once, I hoed them unusually well 
as far as I went, and was paid for it m the 
end, “there being in truth,” as Evelyn says, 
“no compost or lsetation whatsoever com- 
parable to this continual motion, repastma- 
tion, and turning of the mould with the 
spade.” “The earth,” he adds elsewhere, 
“especially if fresh, has a certain magne- 
tism in it, by which it attracts the salt, 
power, or virtue (call it either) which 
gives it life, and is the logic of all the 
labor and stir we keep about it, to sustain 
us; all dungings and other sordid temper- 
ings being but the vicars succedaneous to 
this improvement.” Moreover, this being 
one of those “worn-out and exhausted lay 
fields which enjoy their sabbath,” had per- 
chance, as Sir Kenelm Digby 12 thinks like- 
ly, attracted “vital spirits” from the air. I 
harvested twelve bushels of beans. 

But to be more particular, for it is com- 
plained that Mr. Colman has reported 
chiefly the expensive experiments of gentle- 
men farmers, my outgoes were, — 

For a hoe $0 54 

Plowing, harrowing, 

and furrowing. ... 7 50 Too much. 

Beans for seed..... 3 12% 


Potatoes “ 1 33 

Peas “ 0 40 

Turnip seed 0 06 

White line for crow 

fence 0 02 

Horse cultivator and 
boy three hours ... 1 00 

Horse and cart to get 
crop 0 75 


In all $14 72% 


My income was (patremfamihas venda- 
een, non emacem esse oportet 13 ), from 

Nine bushels and twelve quarts of 


beans sold $16 94 

Five bushels large potatoes 2 50 

Nine “ small 2 25 

Grass 1 00 

Stalks 0 75 


In all $23 44 

Leaving a pecuniary profit, as I 
have elsewhere said, of $8 71% 


This is the result of my experience m 
raising beans: Plant the common small 
white bush bean about the first of June, in 
rows three feet by eighteen inches apart, 
being careful to select fresh round and 
unmixed seed. First look out for worms, 
and supply vacancies by planting anew. 
Then look out for woodchucks, if it is an 
exposed place, for they will nibble of the 
earliest tender leaves almost clean as they 
go; and again, when the young tendrils 
make their appearance, they have notice of 
it, and will shear them of with both buds 
and young pods, sitting erect like a squir- 
rel. But above all harvest as early as 


11 The cult of Pythagoras (582?~5077 
B.C.), Greek philosopher, forbade the 
eating of flesh or beans. Beans were often 
used in voting by ancient peoples. 

12 English author of religious and quasi- 
scientific works (1603-1665). 

13 The householder should be a seller, 
not a buyer. 
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2>ossible, if you would escape frosts and 
have a fair and salable crop; you may 
save much loss by this means. 

This further experience also I gained: I 
said to myself, I will not plant beans and 
corn with so much industry another sum- 
mer, but such seeds, if the seed is not lost, 
as sincerity, truth, simplicity, faith, inno- 
cence, and the like, and see if they will not 
grow m this soil, even with less toil and 
manuranee, and sustain me, for surely it 
has not been exhausted for these crops. 
Alas! I said this to myself; but now an- 
other summer is gone, and another, and 
another, and I am obliged to say to you, 
Reader, that the seeds which I planted, if 
indeed they were the seeds of those virtues, 
were wormeaten or had lost their vitality, 
and so did not come up. Commonly men 
will only be brave as their fathers were 
brave, or timid. This generation is very 
sure to plant corn and beans each new 
year precisely as the Indians did centuries 
ago and taught the first settlers to do, as if 
there were a fate in it. I saw an old man 
the other day, to my astonishment, making 
the holes with a hoe for the seventieth 
time at least, and not for himself to lie 
down m. But why should not the New 
Englandei try new adventures, and not lay 
so much stress on his gram, his potato and 
grass crop, and his orchards, — raise other 
crops than these? Why concern ourselves 
so much about our beans for seed, and not 
be concerned at all about a new generation 
of men? We should really be fed and 
cheered if when we met a man we were 
sure to see that some of the qualities which 
I have named, which we all prize more 
than those other productions, but which 
are for the most part broadcast and float- 
ing m the air, had taken root and grown in 
him. Here comes such a subtile and inef- 
fable quality, for instance, as truth or 
justice, though the slightest amount or new 
variety of it, along the road. Our ambas- 
sadors should be instructed to send home 
such seeds as these, and Congress help to 
distribute them over all the land. We 
should never stand upon ceremony with 


sincerity. We should never cheat and insult 
and banish one another by our meanness, 
if there were present the kernel of worth 
and friendliness. We should not meet thus 
in haste. Most men I do not meet at all, 
for they seem not to have time; they are 
busy about their beans. We would not deal 
with a man thus plodding ever, leaning on 
a hoe or a spade as a staff between his 
work, not as a mushroom, but partially 
risen out of the earth, something more 
than erect, like swallows alighted and 
walking on the ground: — 

“And as he spake, his wings would now 
and then 

Spread, as he meant to fly, then close 
again, — ” 

so that we should suspect that we might be 
conversing with an angel. Bread may not 
always nourish us, but it always does us 
good, it even takes stiffness out of our 
joints, and makes us supple and buoyant, 
when we knew not what ailed us, to recog- 
nize any generosity in man or Nature, to 
share any unmixed and heroic joy. 

Ancient poetry and mythology suggest, 
at least, that husbandry was once a sacred 
art ; but it is pursued with irreverent haste 
and heedlessness by us, our object being 
to have large farms and large crops merely. 
We have no festival, nor procession, nor 
ceremony, not excepting our cattle-shows 
and so-called Thanksgiving’s, by which the 
farmer expresses a sense of the sacredness 
of his calling, or is reminded of its sacred 
origin. It is the premium and the feast 
which tempt him. He sacrifices not to Ceres 
and the Terrestrial Jove, but to the infernal 
Plutus rather . 14 By avarice and selfishness, 
and a grovelling habit, from which none of 
us is free, of regarding the soil as prop- 
erty, or the means of acquiring property 
chiefly, the landscape is deformed, hus- 
bandry is degraded with us, and the farmer 

14 Ceres, goddess of farming and harvest ; 
Terrestrial Jove, supreme god of the 
earth, distinguished from Pluto, Jove of 
ihe under-world. 
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leads the meanest of lives. He' knows Na- 
ture* but as a robber. Cato says that the 
profits of agriculture are particularly' pious 
or just (' maximeqm pihis quuestm)^ and 
according to Tarro the old Romans “called 
the same earth Mother and Ceres, and 
thought that they who cultivated it led a 
pious and useful life, and they alone were 
left of the race of King Saturn.” 

We are wont to- forget that the sun 
looks on our cultivated fields and on the 
prairies and forests without distinction. 
They all reflect and absorb his rays alike, 
and the former make but a small part of 
the glorious picture which he beholds in 
his daily course In his view the earth is 
all equally cultivated like a garden. There- 
fore we should receive the benefit of his 
light and heat with a corresponding trust 
and magnanimity. What though I value 
the seeds of' these beans, and harvest that 
m the fall of the year? This broad field 
which I have looked at so long looks not 
to me as the principal cultivator, but away 
from me to influences more genial to it, 
which water and make it green. These beans 
have results which are not harvested by me. 
Do they not grow for woodchucks partly? 
The ear of wheat (m Latin spied, obsoletely 
speed, from spe, hope) should not be the 
only hope of the husbandman; its kernel or 
gram (granum, from gerendo , bearing) 
is not all that it bears. How, then, can our 
harvest fail? Shall I not rejoice also at 
the abundance of the weeds whose seeds 
are the granary of the birds ? 5 It matters 
little comparatively whether the fields fill 
the farmers bams. The true husbandman 
will cease from anxiety, as the squirrels 
manifest no concern whether the woods will 
bear' chestnuts this year or not, and finish 
ins labor with every day, relinquishing all 
claim to the produce of his fields, and sac- 
rificing in his mind not only Ms first but his 
last fruits also. 

Conclusion 

TO the sick the doctors wisely recom- 
mend a change of air and scenery. Thank 


Heaven, here is not all the world. The 
buckeye does not grow- in New England, 
and the mockingbird is rarely heard here; 
The wild goose is more of a cosmopolite 
than we, he breaks his fast m Canada, 
takes a luncheon m the Ohio, and plumes 
himself for the night m a southern bayou. 
Even the bison, to< some extent, keeps pace 
with the seasons, cropping the pastures 
of the Colorado only till a greener and 
sweeter grass awaits him by the Yellow- 
stone Yet we think that if rail fences are 
pulled down, and stone walls piled up on 
our farms, bounds are henceforth set to 
our lives and our fates* decided. If you are 
chosen town clerk, forsooth, you cannot go 
to Tierra del Fuego 15 this summer -** but you 
may go to the land of infernal fire never- 
theless. The universe is wider than our 
views of it. 

Yet we should oftener look over the 
tafferel of our craft, like curious passen- 
gers, and not make the voyage like stupid 
sailors picking oakum. The other side of 
the globe is but the home of our corres- 
pondent. Our voyaging is only great-circle 
sailing, and the doctors prescribe for dis- 
eases of the skin merely. One hastens to 
southern Africa to chase the giraffe; but 
surely that is not the game he would be 
after. How long, pray, would a map hunt 
giraffes if he coul’d? Snipes and woodcocks 
also may afford rare sport; but I trust it 
would be nobler game to shoot one’s self. — 

“Direct your eye right inward, and you’ll 
find 

A thousand regions m your mind 

Yet undiscovered. Tfavel them, and be 
Expert in home-cosmography.” 

What does Africa,— what does the West 
stand for? Is not our own interior white 
on the chart? black though it may prove, 
like the coast, when discovered. Is it the 
source of the Nile, or the Niger, or the 
Mississippi, or a Northwest Passage around 


15 The Spanish words mean “Land of 
Fire.” 
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this continent, that we would find? Are 
these the problems which* most concern 
mankind? Is Franklin 116 the only man who. 
is lost, that his wife should' be so earnest to 
find him ^ Does Mr. Grinnell know where 
he himself is? Be rather the Mungo Park, 
the Lewis and Clark and Frobisher, of your 
own streams and oceans ; explore your own 
higher latitudes* — with shiploads of pre- 
served meats to support you, if they fie 
necessary; and pile the empty- cans sky- 
high for a sign. Were preserved' meats 
invented to preserve meat merely? Nay, 
be a Columbus, to whole new continents 
and worlds withm you, opening new chan- 
nels, not of trade, but of thought. Every 
man is the lord of a realm beside which the 
earthly empire of the Czar is but a petty 
state, a hummock left by the ice. Yet some 
can be patriotic who have no self- -respect, 
and sacrifice the greater to, the less. They 
Jove the soil which makes- their graves, but 
have no sympathy with the spirit which 
may still animate their clay. Patriotism is 
a maggot m their heads. What was the 
meaning of that South-Sea Exploring Ex- 
pedition, with all its parade and expense, 
but, an indirect recognition of the fact that 
there are continents and seas m the moral 
wo^ld to which every man is an isthmus 
or an inlet, yet unexplored by him, but 
that it is easier to sail many thousand miles 
through cold and storm and cannibals, in a 
government ship, with five hundred men 
and boys to assist one, than it is to explore 
the private sea, the Atlantic and Pacific 
Ocean of one’s being alone. — 

“Erret, et extremos alter scrutetur Iberos. 

Plus habet hie vitae, plus habet ille 
viae.” 17 

Let them wander and scrutinize the out- 
landish Australians, 

I have more of God, they more of the road. 

It is not worth the while tq gp round the 
wprld to count the eats pi Zan^ibay. Yet 
do this even till you can do better, and yen 
may perhaps find some “Bynames’ Hole” 


by which to get at the inside at last. Eng- 
land and France, Spam and Portugal, 
Gold Coast and Slave Coast, all front on 
this private sea; but no bark from them 
has ventured out of sight of land, though 
it is without doubt the direct way to India. 
If you would learn to speak all tongues 
and conform to the customs of all nations, 
if you would travel farther than all trav- 
ellers, be naturalized in all climes, and 
cause the Sphmx to dash her head against 
a stone, even obey the precept of the old 
philosopher, 19 and Explore thyself. Herein 
are demanded the eye and the nerve. Only 
the defeated and deserters go to the wars, 
cowards that run away and enlist. Start 
now on that farthest western way, which 
does not pause at the Mississippi or the 
Pacific, nor conduct toward a worn-out 
China or Japan, but leads on direct, a 
tangent to this sphere, summer and winter, 
day and night, sun down, moon down, and 
at last earth down too. 

It is said that Mirabeau 20 took to high- 
way robbery “to ascertain what degree of 
resolution was necessary in order to place 
one’s self in formal opposition to the most 
sacred laws of society.” He declared that “a 
soldier who fights in the ranks does not 
require half so much courage as a foot- 

16 Sir John Franklin (1786-1847) dis- 
appeared in the Arctic, and several ex- 
peditions searched for him before he was 
giveii up as lost. Henry Grinnell (1799- 
1874), New York merchant, financed two 
of these expeditions (1850, 1853). Mungo 
Park (1771-1806) was a Scottish explorer 
in Africa. Meriwether Lewis (1774-1809) 
and William Clark (1770-1838) were ex- 
plorers of the American Northwest, and 
Sir Martin Frobisher (1535?-1594) was 
an English mariner. 

17 Final lines of Claudian’s Be Sene 
Veronensi . 

18 John Cjeves Symmes (1780-1829) pro- 
posed to make a hole at the North Pole to 
demonstrate his theory that the earth is a 
hqllow sphere, habitable within. 

19 The advicq, ^Know thyself,” has been 
given by many philosophers, and its ori- 
gin as a maxim is doubtful. 

20 The Comte de Mirabqau (1749-1791), 
Freueh revolutionary leader. 
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pad/’ — “that honor and religion have never 
stood in the way of a well-considered and 
a firm resolve.” This was manly, as the 
world goes; and yet it was idle, if not des- 
perate. A saner man would have found 
himself often enough “m formal opposi- 
tion” to what are deemed “the most sacred 
laws of society,” through obedience to yet 
more sacred laws, and so have tested his 
resolution without going out of his way. 
It is not for a man to put himself m such 
an attitude to society, but to maintain 
himself m whatever attitude he find himself 
through obedience to the laws of his being, 
which will never be one of opposition to 
a just government, if he should chance to 
meet with such. 

I left the woods for as good a reason as 
I went there. Perhaps it seemed to me that 
I had several more lives to live, and could 
not spare any more time for that one. It 
is remarkable how easily and insensibly we 
fall into a particular route, and make a 
beaten track for ourselves. I had not lived 
there a week before my feet wore a path 
from my door to the pondside ; and though 
it is five or six years since I trod it, it is 
still quite distinct. It is true, I fear, that 
others may have fallen into it, and so 
helped to keep it open. The surface of the 
earth is soft and impressible by the feet of 
men ; and so with the paths which the mind 
travels. How worn and dusty, then, must 
be the highways of the world, how deep the 
ruts of tradition and conformity! I did 
not wish to take a cabin passage, but rather 
to go before the mast and on the deck of 
the world, for there I could best see the 
moonlight amid the mountains. I do not 
wish to go below now. 

I learned this, at least, by my experi- 
ment: that if one advances confidently in 
the direction of his dreams, and endeavors 
to live the life which he has imagined, he 
will meet with a success unexpected in 
common hours. He will put some things be- 
hind, will pass an invisible boundary; new, 
universal, and more liberal laws will begin 
to establish themselves around and within 
him; or the old laws be expanded, and 


interpreted in his favor in a more liberal 
sense, and he will live with the license of a 
higher order of beings. In proportion as 
he simplifies his life, the laws of the uni- 
verse will appear less complex, and solitude 
will not be solitude, nor poverty poverty, 
nor weakness weakness. If you have built 
castles m the air, your work need not be 
lost; that is where they should be. Now put 
the foundations under them. 

It is a ridiculous demand which England 
and America make, that you shall speak so 
that they can understand you. Neither men 
nor toadstools grow so. As if that were 
important, and there were not enough to 
understand you without them. As if Na- 
ture could support but one order of under- 
standings, could not sustain birds as well 
as quadrupeds, flying as well as creeping 
things, and hush and whoa , which Bright 21 
can understand, were the best English. As 
if there were safety m stupidity alone. I 
fear chiefly lest my expression may not be 
extravagant 22 enough, may not wander far 
enough beyond the narrow limits of my 
daily experience, so as to be adequate to 
the truth of which I have been convinced. 
Extra vagance! it depends on how you 
are yarded. The migrating buffalo, which 
seeks new pastures in another latitude, is 
not extravagant like the cow which kicks 
over the pail, leaps the cowyard fence, and 
runs after her calf, in milking time. I de- 
sire to speak somewhere without bounds ; 
like a man An a waking moment, to men 
in their waking moments; for I am con- 
vinced that I cannot exaggerate enough 
even to lay the foundation of a true ex- 
pression. Who that has heard a strain of 
music feared then lest he should speak 
extravagantly any more forever! In view 
of the future or possible, we should live 
quite laxly and undefined in front, our 
outlines dim and misty on that side; as 
our shadows reveal an insensible perspira- 
tion toward the sun. The volatile truth of 

21 Common name for an ox. 

22 So written to direct attention to the 
Latin etymology of the word from extra, 
on the outside, and vagans, wandering. 
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our words should continually betray the 
inadequacy of the residual statement. Their 
truth is instantly translated; its literal 
monument alone remains. The words whielj, 
express our faith and piety are not defi- 
nite; yet they are significant and fragrant 
like frankincense to superior natures. 

Why level downward to our dullest per- 
ception always, and praise that as common 
sense? The commonest sense is the sense 
of men asleep, which they express by snor- 
ing. Sometimes we are inclined to class 
those who are onee-and-a-half-witted with 
the half-witted, because we appreciate only 
a third part of their wit. Some would find 
fault with the morning red, if they ever 
got up early enough. “They pretend,” as 
I hear, “that the verses of Kabir 23 have 
four different senses; illusion, spirit, intel- 
lect, and the exoteric doctrine of the 
Vedas,” but in this part of the world it is 
considered a ground for complaint if a 
man’s writings admit of more than one in- 
terpretation. While England endeavors to 
cure the potato-rot, will not any endeavor to 
cure the bram-rot, which prevails so much 
more widely and fatally? 

I do not suppose that I have attained to 
obscurity, but I should be proud if no 
more fatal fault were found with my pages 
on this score than was found with the 
Walden ice. Southern customers objected 
to its blue color, which is the evidence of 
its purity, as if it were muddy, and pre- 
ferred the Cambridge ice, which is white, 
but tastes of weeds. The punty men love is 
like the mists which envelop the earth, and 
not like the azure ether beyond. 

Some are dinning m our ears that we 
Americans, and moderns generally, are in- 
tellectual dwarfs compared with the an- 
cients, or even the Elizabethan men. But 
what is that to the purpose? A living dog 
is better than a dead lion. Shall a man go 
and hang himself because he belongs to 
the race of pygmies, and not be the biggest 
pygmy that he can? Let every one mind 
his own business, and endeavor tp be what 
he was made. 

Why should we be in such desperate 


haste to succeed and in such desperate 
enterprises? If a man does not keep pace 
with his companions, perhaps it is be- 
cause he hears a different drummer. Let 
him step to the music which he hears, how- 
ever measured or far away. It is not im- 
portant that he should mature as soon as 
an apple tree or an oak. Shall he turn his 
spring into summer? If the condition of 
things which we were made for is not yet, 
what were any reality which we can sub- 
stitute? We will not be shipwrecked on a 
vam reality. Shall we with pams erect a 
heaven of blue glass over ourselves, though 
when it is done we shall be sure to gaze 
still at the true ethereal heaven far above, 
as if the former were not? 

There was an artist in the city of Kou- 
roo 24 who was disposed to strive after per- 
fection. One day it came into his mind to 
make a staff. Having considered that in an 
imperfect work time is an ingredient, but 
into a perfect work time does not enter, he 
said to himself, It shall be perfect in all re- 
spects, though I should do nothing else in 
my life. He proceeded instantly to the for- 
est for wood, being resolved that it should 
not be made of unsuitable material; and 
as he searched for and rejected stick after 
stick, his friends gradually deserted him, 
for they grew old in their works and died, 
but he grew not older by a moment. His 
singleness of purpose and resolution, and 
Ids elevated piety, endowed him, without 
bis knowledge, with perennial youth. As 
he made no compromise with Time, Time 
kept out of his way, and only sighed at a 
distance because he could not overcome 
him. Before he had found a stick in all 
respects suitable the city of Kouroo was a 
hoary ruin, and he sat on one of its mounds 
to peel the stick. Before he had given it 
the proper shape the dynasty of the Can- 
dahars was at an end, and with the point 
of the stick he wrote the name of the last 
of that race in the sand, and then resumed 

23 Hindu mystic poet (1450?-1518). 

24 This fable is probably Thoreau’s own 
invention, though modeled on the Hindu 
style. 
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his work. By the time he had smoothed 
and polished the staff Kalpa 25 was no long- 
er the pole-star , and ere he had put on the 
ferule and the head adorned with precious 
stones, Brahma had awoke and slumbered 
many times. But why do I stay to mention 
these things $ When the finishing stroke 
was put to his work, it suddenly expanded 
before the eyes of the astonished artist into 
the fairest of all the creations of Brahma. 
He had made a new system in making a 
staff, a world with full and fair propor- 
tions; m which, though the old cities and 
dynasties had passed away, fairer and more 
glorious ones had taken their places. And 
now he saw by the heap of shavings still 
fresh at his feet, that, for him and his 
work, the former lapse of time had been 
an illusion, and that no more time had 
elapsed than is required for a single scin- 
tillation from the bram of Brahma to fall 
on and inflame the tmder of a mortal brain. 
The material was pure, and his art was 
pure; how could the result be other than 
wonderful % 

No face which we can give to a matter 
will stead us so well at last as the truth. 
This alone wears well. For the most part, 
we are not where we are, but m a false 
position. Through an infirmity of our na- 
tures, we suppose a case, and put our- 
selves into it, and hence are in two eases 
at the same time, and it is doubly difficult 
to get out. In sane moments we regard 
only the facts, the case that- is. Say what 
you have to say, not what you ought. Any 
truth is better than make-believe. Tom 
Hyde, the tinker, standing on the gallows, 
was asked if he had anything to say. “Tell 
the tailors,” said he, “to remember to make 
a knot m their thread before they take the 
first stitch.” His companion’s prayer is 
forgotten. 

However mean your life is, meet it and 
live it; do not shun it and calf it hard 
names* It is not so bad as. you are. It 
looks poorest when you are riehest. The 
faultfinder will find faults even in paradise. 
Love your life, poor as it is. You may per- 
haps have some pleasant, thrilling, glorious 


hours, even in a poorhouse. The setting sun 
is reflected from the windows of the alms- 
house as brightly as from the rich man’s 
abode; the snow melts before its door as 
early m the spring. I do not see but a 
quiet mind may live as contentedly there, 
and have as cheering thoughts, as in a 
palace. The town’s poor seem to me often 
to live the most independent lives of any. 
Maybe they are simply great enough to 
receive without misgiving. Most think that 
they are above being supported by the 
town , but it oftener happens that they are 
not above supporting themselves by dis- 
honest means, which should be more disrep- 
utable. Cultivate poverty like a garden 
herb, like sage. Do not trouble yourself 
much to get new things, whether clothes 
or friends. Turn the old; return to them. 
Things do not change; we change. Sell 
your clothes and keep your thoughts. God 
will see that you do not want society. If I 
were confined to a corner of a garret all 
my days, like a spider, the world would be 
just as large to me while I had my thoughts 
about me. The philosopher said: “From an 
army of three divisions one can take away 
its general, and put it in disorder; from 
the man the most abject and vulgar one 
cannot take away his thought.” Do not 
seek so anxiously to be developed, to sub- 
ject yourself to many influences to be 
played on; it is all dissipation. Humility 
like darkness reveals the heavenly lights. 
The shadows of poverty and meanness 
gather around us, “and lo I creation widens 
to our view.” We are often reminded 
that if there were bestowed on us the 
wealth of Croesus, our aims must still be 
the same, and our means essentially the 
same. Moreover, if you are restricted m 
your range by poverty, if you cannot buy 
books and newspapers, for instance, you 
are but confined to the most significant and 
vital experiences; you are compelled to 


. f° r a day of Brahma — 

4,320,000,000 years. 

26 From Blanco White’s sonnet “To 
Night.” 
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deal with the material which yields the 
most sugar and the most starch. It is life 
near the bone where it is sweetest. You are 
defended from being a trifler. No man 
loses ever on a lower level by magnanimity 
on a higher. Superfluous wealth can buy 
superfluities only. Money is not required 
to buy one necessary of the soul. 

I live in the angle of a leaden wall, into 
whose composition was poured a little 
alloy of bell-metal. Often, m the repose of 
my mid-day, there reaches my ears a con- 
fused tmtinnabulum from without. It is 
the noise of my contemporaries. My neigh- 
bors tell me of their adventures with 
famous gentlemen and ladies, what nota- 
bilities they met at the dinner-table; but 
I am no more interested m such things 
than in the contents of the Daily Times. 
The interest and the conversation are about 
costume and manners chiefly; but a goose 
is a goose still, dress it as you will. They 
tell me of California and Texas, of Eng- 
land and the Indies, of the Hon. Mr. 

of Georgia or of Massachusetts, all tran- 
sient and fleeting phenomena, till I am 
ready to leap from their court-yard like 
the Mameluke bey. 27 I delight to come to 
my bearings, — not walk in procession with 
pomp and parade, in a conspicuous place, 
but to walk even with the Builder of the 
universe, if I may, — not to live in this 
restless, nervous, bustling, trivial Nine- 
teenth Century, but stand or sit thought- 
fully while it goes by. What are men cele- 
brating? They are all on a committee of 
arrangements, and hourly expect a speech 
from somebody. God is only the president 
of the day, and Webster is his orator. I 
love to weigh, to settle, to gravitate toward 
that which most strongly and rightfully 
attracts me; — not hang by the beam of 
the scale and try to weigh less, — not sup- 
pose a case, but take the case that is; to 
travel the only path I can, and that on 
which no power can resist me. It affords 
me no satisfaction to commence to spring 
an arch before I have got a solid founda- 
tion* Let us not play at kittly-benders. 28 
There is a solid bottom everywhere. We 


read that the traveller asked the boy if 
the swamp before him had a hard bottom. 

The boy replied that it had. But presently 
the traveller’s horse sank m up to the 
girths, and he observed to the boy, “ I 
thought you said that this bog had a hard 
bottom.” “So it has,” answered the latter, 

“but you have not got half way to it yet.” 

So it is with the bogs and quicksands of 
society ; but he is an old boy that knows it. 
Only what is thought, said, or done at a 
certain rare coincidence is good. I would 
not be one of those who will foolishly drive 
a nail into mere lath and plastering ; such a 
deed would keep me awake nights. Give me 
a hammer, and let me feel for the furring. 

Do not depend on the putty. Drive a nail 1 
home and clinch it so faithfully that you 
can wake up in the night and think of your 
work with satisfaction, — a work at which 
you would not be ashamed to invoke the 
Muse. So will help you God, and so only. 
Every nail driven should be as another 
rivet m the machine of the universe, you 
carrying on the work. 

Rather than love, than money, than 
fame, give me truth. I sat at a table where 
were rich food and wine xn abundance, and 
obsequious attendance, but sincerity and 
truth were not; and I went away hungry 
from the inhospitable board. The hospital- 
ity was as cold as the ices. I thought that 
there was no need of ice to freeze them. 
They talked to me of the age of the wine 
and the fame of the vintage ; but I thought 
of an older, a newer, and purer wine, of 
a more glorious vintage, which they had 
not got, and could not buy. The style, the 
house and grounds and “entertainment” 
pass for nothing with me. I called on the 
king, but he made me wait m his hall, and 
conducted like a man incapacitated for 
hospitality. There was a man in my neigh- 
borhood who lived in a hollow tree. His 


27 At the massacre of the famous cavalry 
troop known as the Mamelukes by Mo- 
hammed Ali in 1811, Emm Bey is said to 
have escaped by leaping his horse from 
the fortifications. 

28 Running or skating on thin ice. 
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manners were truly regal. I should have 
done better had I called on him. 

How long shall we sit in our porticoes 
practising idle and musty virtues, which 
any work would make impertinent? As if 
one were to begin the day with long-suffer- 
ing, and hire a man to hoe his potatoes; 
and m the afternoon go forth to practise 
Christian meekness and charity with good- 
ness aforethought ! Consider the China 
pride and stagnant self-complacency of 
mankind. This generation inclines a little to 
congratulate itself on being the last of an 
illustrious line; and m Boston and London 
and Paris and Rome, thinking of its long 
descent, it speaks of its progress m art 
and science and literature with satisfaction. 
There are the Records of the Philosophical 
Societies, and the public Eulogies of Great 
Men l It is the good Adam contemplating 
his own virtue. “Yes, we have done great 
deeds, and sung divine songs, which shall 
never die,” — that is, as long as we can 
remember them. The learned societies and 
great men of Assyria, — where are they? 
What youthful philosophers and experi- 
mentalists we are ! There is not one of my 
readers who has yet lived a whole human 
life. These may be but the spring months 
m the life of the race. If we have had the 
seven-years' itch, we have not seen the 
seventeen-year locust yet in Concord. We 
are acquainted with a mere pellicle of the 
globe on which we live. Most have not 
delved six feet beneath the surface, nor 
leaped as many above it. We know not 
where we are. Beside, we are sound asleep 
nearly half our time. Yet we esteem our- 
selves wise, and have an established order 
on the surface. Truly, we are deep thinkers, 
we are ambitious spirits! As I stand over 
the insect crawling amid the pine needles 
on the forest floor, and endeavoring to 
conceal itself from my sight, and ask my- 
self why it will cherish those humble 
thoughts, and hide its head from me who 
might, perhaps, be its benefactor, and 
impart to its raee some cheering informa- 
tion, I am reminded of the greater Bene- 


factor and Intelligence that stands over me 
the human insect 

There is an incessant influx of novelty 
into the world and yet we tolerate incred- 
ible dulness. I need only suggest what 
kmd of sermons are still listened to m the 
most enlightened countries. There are such 
words as joy and soriow, but they are only 
the burden of a psalm, sung with a nasal 
twang, while we believe m the ordinary 
and mean. We think that we can change 
our clothes only. It is said that the British 
Empire is very large and respectable, and 
that the United States are a first-rate 
power. We do not believe that a tide rises 
and falls behind every man which can 
float the British Empire like a chip, if he 
should ever harbor it m his mind. Who 
knows what sort of seventeen-year locust 
will next come out of the ground? The 
government of the world I live in was not 
framed, like that of Britain, m after- 
dinner conversations over the wine. 

The life in us is like the water in the 
river. It may rise this year higher than 
man has ever known it, and flood the 
parched uplands; even this may be the 
eventful year, which will drown out all our 
muskrats. It was not always dry land 
where we dwell. I see far inland the banks 
which the stream anciently washed, before 
science began to record its freshets. Every 
one has heard the story which has gone the 
rounds of New England, of a strong and 
beautiful bug which came out of the dry 
leaf of an old table of apple-tree wood, 
which had stood m a farmer's kitchen for 
sixty years, first in Connecticut, and after- 
ward in Massachusetts, — from an egg de- 
posited in the living tree many years ear- 
lier still, as appeared by counting the 
annual layers beyond it; which was heard 
gnawing out for several weeks, hatched 
perchance by the heat of an urn. Who 
does not feel his faith in a resurrection and 
immortality strengthened by hearing of 
this? Who knows what beautiful and 
winged life, whose egg has been buried for 
ages under many concentric layers of 
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woodenness m the dead dry life of society, 
deposited at first in the alburnum of the 
green and living tree, which has been 
gradually converted into the semblance of 
its well-seasoned tomb, — heard perchance 
gnawing out now for years by the aston- 
ished family of man, as they sat round the 
festive board, — may unexpectedly come 
forth from amidst society’s most trivial and 
handselled furniture, to enjoy its perfect 
summer life at last! 

I do not say that John or Jonathan will 
realize all this; but such is the character 
of that morrow which mere lapse of time 
can never make to dawn. The light which 
puts out our eyes is darkness to us. Only 
that day dawns to which we are awake. 
There is more day to dawn. The sun is but 
a morning star. 

CIVIL DISOBEDIENCE 1 
[1849] 

I HEARTILY accept the motto, — “That 
government is best which governs least;” 
and I should like to see it acted up to 
more rapidly and systematically. Carried 
out, it finally amounts to this, which also I 
believe, — “That government is best which 
governs not at all;” and when men are 
prepared for it, that will be the kind of 
government which they will have. Govern- 
ment is at best but an expedient; but most 
governments are usually, and all govern- 
ments are sometimes, inexpedient. The ob- 
jections which have been brought against 
a standing army, and they are many and 
weighty, and deserve to prevail, may also 
at last be brought against a standing gov- 
ernment. The standing army is only an 
arm of the standing government. The gov- 
ernment itself, which is only the mode 
which the people have chosen to execute 
their will, is equally liable to be abused 
and perverted before the people can act 
through it. Witness the present Mexican 
war, the work of comparatively a few 
individuals using the standing government 


as their tool, for, in the outset, the people 
would not have consented to this measure. 

This American government, — what is it 
but a tradition, though a recent one, en- 
deavoring to transmit itself unimpaired to 
posterity, but each instant losing some of 
its integrity 1 ? It has not the vitality and 
force of a single living man; for a single 
man can bend it to his will. It is a sort of 
wooden gun to the people themselves. But 
it is not the less necessary for this; for the 
people must have some complicated ma- 
chinery or other, and hear its dm, to 
satisfy that idea of government which they 
have. Governments show thus how success- 
fully men can be imposed on, even impose 
on themselves, for their own advantage. It 
is excellent, we must all allow. Yet this 
government never of itself furthered any 
enterprise, but by the alacrity with which 
it got out of its way. It does not keep the 
country free. It does not settle the West. » 
It does not educate. The character inherent 
in the American people has done all that 
has been accomplished; and it would have 
done somewhat more, if the government 
had not sometimes got m its way. For 
government is an expedient by which men 
would fain succeed in letting one another 
alone; and, as has been said, when it is 
most expedient, the governed are most 
let alone by it. Trade and commerce, if 
they were not made of India-rubber, would 
never manage to bounce over the obstacles 
which legislators are continually putting 
m their way; and, if one were to judge 
these men wholly by the effects of their 
actions and not partly by their intentions, 
they would deserve to be classed and pun- 
ished with those mischievous persons who 
put obstructions on the railroads. 

But, to speak practically and as a citi- 
zen, unlike those who call themselves no- 


1 The original title, when this essay was 
first printed m Elizabeth P. Peabody’s 
Aesthetic Papers (Boston, 1849), was “Re- 
sistance to Civil Government.” It was 
written, however, in 1847, during the War 
with Mexico. 
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government mem, I ask for, not at once no 
government, but at once a better govern- 
ment. Let every man -make known what 
kind of government would command his 
respect, and that will be one step toward 
obtaining it. 

After all, the practical reason why, 
when the power is once m the hands -of 
the people, a majority are permitted, 'and 
for a long period continue, to rule is not 
because they are most likely to be m -the 
right, nor because this seems fairest 'to 'the 
minority, but because they are physically 
the strongest. But a government in which 
the majority rule m all cases cannot he 
based on justice, even -as far as men under- 
stand it. Can there not be a government 
m which majorities do not virtually decide 
right and wrong, but conscience? — m which 
majorities decide only those questions 4© 
which the rule of expediency is applicable'? 
Must the citizen ever for a moment, or m 
the least degree, resign his conscience to 'the 
legislator? Why has every man a 'con- 
science, then? I think that we should be 
men first, and subjects afterward. It is -not 
desirable to cultivate a respect for the law, 
so much as for the right. The only -obliga- 
tion which I have a right to assume is to -do 
at any time what I think right. It us -truly 
enough said, that a corporation has mo 
conscience; but a corporation of conscien- 
tious men is a corporation with -a con- 
science. Law never made men a whit more 
just ; and, by means of their respect for it, 
even the well-disposed are daily made the 
agents of injustice. A common -and natural 
result of an undue respect for law is, that 
you may see a file of soldiers, 'Colonel, 
captain, corporal, privates, powder-mon- 
keys, and all, marching in admirable -order 
over hill and dale to the wars, agaiiist 'their 
wills, ay, agamst their common sense and 
consciences, which makes it very steep 
marching indeed, and produces a palpita- 
tion of the heart. They have no doubt that 
it is a damnable business m which they toe 
concerned; they are all peaceably inclined. 
Now, what are they? Men at all? or -small 
movable forts and magazines, at the serv- 


ice ( of some unscrupulous man in power ^ 
Visit the Navy- Yard, and behold a marine, 
such a man 'as an American government 
can make, -or such as it can make a man 
with its black -arts, —a mere shadow and 
reminiscence of humanity, a man laid out 
alive and ’standing, and ’already, as toe 
may say, buried under arms with funeral 
accompaniments, though it may be, — 

“Not a drum was heard, not a funeral note, 

As his corse to the rampart we hurried ; 

Not -a soldier '•discharged has farewell shot 

O'er the ‘grave where our hero we 
buried. 2 

The mass of men serve the state thus, mot 
as men mamly, but Us machines, With their 
bodies. They are the standing army, tod 
the militia, jailors, constables, posse eomi- 
tatns, etc. In most eases there is no free 
exercise whatever of the judgment or of the 
moral sense ; but they ’put themselves on a 
level with wood and earth and stones; and 
Wooden men can perhaps be manufactured 
that will 'serve the purpose as well. Bneh 
command mo more respect than men of 
Straw or n lump of dift. They have "the 
same sort of worth only as horses tod dogs. 
Yet such *as these even are commonly es- 
teemed good < citizens. Others — as most leg- 
islators, politicians, lawyers, ministers, tod 
office-holders — serve the state chiefly with 
their heads ; and, las they rarely make toy 
moral distinctions, they ate as likely <to 
serve the Devil, without intending it, as 
Bod. A 'very few, as -heroes, patriots, 
martyrs, reformers in 'the great sense, tod 
men, serve 'the 'State with *their 4sonscienoes 
also, and ’so necessarily resist it for 'the 
most part; and they are ‘commonly treated 
as 'enemies by it. A wiseunan will only the 
useful as -a man, tod 'will not submit >to Obe 
‘mt&y,” and ^stop a tele ! to f teep ihe *wind 
away,” 3 ‘but le&We 'that office to his-dtfgtmt 
least: — 

2 Prom ‘Charles Wolfe’s “The Burial of 
Sir 'John Moore.” 

3 Shakespeare’s Hamlet , Act V, scene 1. 
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“I am too high-born to be propertied, 

To be 1 a secondary” at control, 

Or useful serving-man and instrument 
To any sovereign state throughout the 
world;” 4 

Pie who gives himself entirely to his 
fellow-men appears to them useless and 
selfish; but he who gives himself partially 
to them is pronounced a benefactor and 
philanthropist. 

How does it become a man to behave 
toward this American government to-day ? 
I answer, that he cannot without disgrace 
be associated with it. I cannot for an 
instant recognize that political organization 
as my government which is the slaveys gov- 
ernment also. 

All men recognize the right of revolu- 
tion; that is, the right to refuse allegiance 
to*, and to resist, the government, when its 
tyranny or its inefficiency are great and 
unendurable. But almost all say that such 
is not the case now. But such was the case, 
they flunk, m the B evolution of ’75. If 
one were to tell me that this was a bad 
government because it taxed certain foreign 
commodifies brought to its ports, it is most 
probable that I should not make an ado 
about it, for I can do without them. All 
machines have” their friction; and possibly 
this does enough good to counterbalance the 
evil. At any rate, it is a great evil to make 
a stir about it. But when the frietion eomes 
to have its machine, and oppression and 
robbery are organized, I say, let us not 
have such a machine any longer. In other 
words, when a sixth of the papulation of a 
nation which has undertaken to be the 
refuge of liberty are slaves, and a whole 
country is unjustly overrun and conquered 
by a foreign army, and subjected to mili- 
tary law, I think that it is not too soon for 
honest men to rebel and revolutionize. 
What makes this duty the more urgent is 
the fact that the country so overrun is 
not our own, but ours is the invading army. 

Paley, 5 a common authority with many on 
moral (Questions, in his chapter on the 
“Duty of Submission to Cml Government,” 


resolves all civil obligation into expediency; 
and lie proceeds to say, “that so long’ as the 
interest of the whole society requires it, 
that is, so long as the established govern- 
ment cannot be resisted or changed without 
public mconveniency, it is the will of God 
that the established government be obeyed, 
and no longer. . . . This principle being 
admitted, the justice of every particular 
case of resistance is reduced to a computa- 
tion of the quantity of the danger and 
grievance on the one side, and of the prob- 
ability and expense of redressing it on the 
other.” Of this, he says, every man shall 
judge for himself. But Paley appears never 
to have contemplated those cases to which 
the rule of expediency does not apply, m 
which a people, as well as an individual, 
must do justice, cost what it may. If I have 
unjustly wrested a plank from a drowning 
man, I must restore it to him though I 
drown myself This, according to Paley, 
would be inconvenient. But he that would 
save his life, m such a ease, shall lose it. 
This people must cease to hold slaves, and 
to make war on Mexico, though it cost 
them their existence as a people. 

In their practice, nations agree with 
Paley; but does any one think that Massa- 
chusetts does exactly what is right at the 
present crisis? 

“A drab of state, a eloth-o’-silver slut, 

To have her train borne up, and her 
soul trail in the dirt.” 

Practically speaking, the opponents to a 
reform in Massachusetts are not a hundred 
thousand politicians at the South, but a 
hundred thousand merchants and farmers 
here, who are more interested in commerce 
and agriculture than they are in humanity, 
and are not prepared to do justice to the 
slave and to Mexico, cost what it may. I 
"quarrel not with far-off foes, but with those 

4 Shakespeare’s King John, Act Y, 
scene 2. 

5 William Paley (1743-1805), English 
theologian and utilitarian philosopher. The 
work quoted is Paley’s Principles of Moral 
and Political Philosophy (1785) 
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who, near at home, cooperate with, and do 
the bidding of, those far away, and without 
whom the latter would be harmless. We are 
accustomed to say, that the mass of men 
are unprepared; but improvement is slow, 
because the few are not materially wiser or 
better than the many. It is not so important 
that many should be as good as you, as that 
there be some absolute goodness somewhere; 
for that will leaven the whole lump There 
are thousands who are m opinion opposed 
to slavery and to the war, who yet in 
effect do nothing to put an end to them; 
who, esteeming themselves children of 
Washington and Franklin, sit down with 
their hands in their pockets, and say that 
they know not what to do, and do nothing; 
who even postpone the question of freedom 
to the question of free-trade, and quietly 
read the priees-current along with the 
latest advices from Mexico, after dinner, 
and, it may be, fall asleep over them both. 
What is the price-current of an honest man 
and patriot to-day * They hesitate, and 
they regret, and sometimes they petition; 
but they do nothing in earnest and with 
effect. They will wait, well disposed, for 
others to remedy the evil, that they may no 
longer have it to regret. At most, they give 
only a cheap vote, and a feeble counte- 
nance and God-speed, to the right, as it 
goes by them. There are nine hundred and 
ninety-nine patrons of virtue to one vir- 
tuous man. But it is easier to deal with the 
real possessor of a thing than with the 
temporary guardian of it. 

All voting is a sort of gaming, like 
checkers or backgammon, with a slight 
moral tinge to it, a playing with right 
and wrong, with moral questions; and bet- 
ting naturally accompanies it. The character 
of the voters is not staked. I cast my vote, 
perchance, as I think right; but I am not 
vitally concerned that that right should 
prevail. I am willing to leave it to the 
majority. Its obligation, therefore, never 
exceeds that of expediency. Even voting 
for the right is doing nothing for it. It 
is only expressing to men feebly your desire 
that it should prevail. A wise man will not 


leave the right to the mercy of chance, nor 
wish it to prevail through the power of 
the majority. There is but little virtue in 
the action of masses of men. When the 
majority shall at length vote for the aboli- 
tion of slavery, it will be because they are 
indifferent to slavery, or because there is 
but little slavery left to be abolished by 
their vote They will then be the only 
slaves. Only his vote can hasten the aboli- 
tion of slavery who asserts his own freedom 
by his vote. 

I hear of a convention to be held at 
Baltnnore, or elsewhere, for the selection of 
a candidate for the Presidency, made up 
chiefly of editors, and men who are politi- 
cians by profession; bnt I think, what is it 
to any independent, intelligent, and re- 
spectable man what decision they may come 
to? Shall we not have the advantage of his 
wisdom and honesty, nevertheless? Can we 
not count upon some independent votes? 
Are there not many individuals m the coun- 
try who do not attend conventions? But 
no: I find that the respectable man, so 
called, has immediately drifted from his 
position, and despairs of his country, when 
his country has more reason to despair of 
him. He forthwith adopts one of the can- 
didates thus selected as the only available 
one, thus proving that he is^himself avail- 
able for any purposes of the demagogue. 
His vote is of no more worth than that of 
any unprincipled foreigner or hireling na- 
tive, who may have been bought. 0 for a 
man who is a man , and, as my neighbor 
says, has a bone in his back which you 
cannot pass your hand through! Our sta- 
tistics are at fault : the population has been 
returned too large. How many men are 
there to a square thousand miles in this 
country? Hardly one. Does not America 
offer any inducement for men to settle 
here? The American has dwindled into an 
Odd Fellow, 6 — one who may be known by 

6 Reference is to the Independent Order 
of Odd Fellows, which had set up as a dis- 
tinctively American organization in 1842. 
It originated in England in the 18th Cen- 
tury. 
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the development of his organ of gregari- 
ousness, and a manifest lack of intellect 
and cheerful self-reliance ; whose first and 
chief concern, on coming into the world, 
is to see that the Almshouses are m good 
repair; and, before yet he has lawfully 
donned the virile garb, to collect a fund 
for the support of the widows and orphans 
that may be; who, m short, ventures to 
live only by the aid of the Mutual In- 
surance Company, which has promised to 
bury him decently. 

It is not a man’s duty, as a matter of 
course, to devote himself to the eradication 
of any, even the most enormous wrong; he 
may still properly have other concerns to 
engage him; but it is his duty, at least, to 
wash his hands of it, and, if he gives it no 
thought longer, not to give it practically his 
support. If I devote myself to other pur- 
suits and contemplations, I must first see, 
at least, that I do not pursue them sitting 
upon another man’s shoulders. I must get 
off him first, that he may pursue his con- 
templations too. See what gross incon- 
sistency is tolerated. I have heard some of 
my townsmen say, “I should like to have 
them order me out to help put down an 
insurrection of the slaves, or to march to 
Mexico ; — see if I would go ;” and yet these 
very men have each, directly by their al- 
legiance, and so indirectly, at least, by their 
money, furnished a substitute. The soldier 
is applauded who refuses to serve in an 
unjust war by those who do not refuse 
to sustain the unjust government which 
makes the war ; is applauded by those whose 
own act and authority he disregards and 
sets at naught , as if the state were penitent 
to that degree that it hired one to scourge 
it while it sinned, but not to that degree 
that it left off sinning for a moment. Thus, 
under the name of Order and Civil Govern- 
ment, we are all made at last to pay homage 
to and support our own meanness. After 
the first blush of sin comes its indifference ; 
and from immoral it becomes, as it were, 
zmmoral, and not quite unnecessary to that 
life which we have made. 

The broadest and most prevalent error 


requires the most disinterested virtue to 
sustain it. The slight reproach to which the 
virtue of patriotism is commonly liable, the 
noble are most likely to incur. Those who, 
while they disapprove of the character and 
measures of a government, yield to it their 
allegiance and support are undoubtedly its 
most conscientious supporters, and so fre- 
quently the most serious obstacles to re- 
form. Some are petitioning the state to 
dissolve the Union, to disregard the requisi- 
tions of the President. Why do they not 
dissolve it themselves, — the union between 
themselves and the state, — and refuse to 
pay their quota into its treasury^ Do not 
they stand m the same relation to the state 
that the state does to the Union? And have 
not the same reasons prevented the state 
from resisting the Union which have pre- 
vented them from resisting the state? 

How can a man be satisfied to entertain 
an opinion merely, and enjoy it? Is there 
any enjoyment in it, if his opinion is that 
he is aggrieved^ If you are cheated out of 
a single dollar by your neighbor, you do 
not rest satisfied with knowing that you 
are cheated, or with saying that you are 
cheated, or even with petitioning him to 
pay you your due; but you take effectual 
steps at once to obtain the full amount, and 
see that you are never cheated again. Ac- 
tion from principle, the perception and the 
performance of right, changes things and 
relations ; it is essentially revolutionary, and 
does not consist wholly with anything which 
was. It not only divides states and churches, 
it divides families; ay, it divides the in- 
dividual, separating the diabolical in him 
from the divine. 

Unjust laws exist: shall we be content 
to obey them, or shall we endeavor to 
amend them, and obey them until we have 
succeeded, or shall we transgress them at 
once? Men generally, under such a govern- 
ment as this, think that they ought to wait 
until they have persuaded the majority to 
alter them. They think that, if they should 
resist, the remedy would be worse than the 
evil. But it is the fault of the government 
itself that the remedy is worse than the 
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evil. It makes it worse. Why is it not more 
apt to anticipate and provide for reform? 
Why does it not cherish its wise minority? 
Why does it cry and resist before it is hurt ? 
Why does it not encourage its citizens to 
be on the alert to point out its faults, and 
do better than it would have them? Why 
does it always crucify Christ, and excom- 
municate Copernicus 7 and Luther, and pro- 
nounce Washington and Franklin rebels? 

One would think, that a deliberate and 
practical denial of its authority was the 
only offense never contemplated by gov- 
ernment; else, why has it not assigned its 
definite, its suitable and proportionate 
penalty? If a man who has no property 
refuses but once to earn nine shillings for 
the state, he is put in prison for a period 
unlimited by any law that I know, and 
determined only by the discretion of those 
who placed him there; but if he should 
steal ninety times nine shillings from the 
state, he is soon permitted to go at large 
again. 

If the injustice is part of the necessary 
friction of the machine of government, let 
it go, let it go: perchance it will wear 
smooth, — certainly the machine will wear 
out. If the injustice has a spring, or a pul- 
ley, or a rope, or a crank, exclusively for 
itself, then perhaps you may consider 
whether the remed^y will not be worse than 
the evil; but if it is of such a nature that 
it requires you to be the agent of injustice 
to another, then, I say, break the law. Let 
your life be a counter friction to stop the 
machine. What I have to do is to see, at 
any rate, that I do not lend myself to the 
wrong which I condemn. 

As for adopting the ways which the state 
has provided for remedying the evil, I 
know not of such ways. They take too 
much tune, and a man's life will he gone, 
I have other affairs to attend to. I came 
into this world, not chiefiy to make this a 
< good place to live in, but to live in it, he 
it good or bad. A man has not everything 
to do, tot something; and because he can- 
not do everythin, it h not necessary that 
he should do something wrong. It is not my 


business to be petitioning the Governor or 
the Legislature any more than it is theirs 
to petition me ; and if they should not hear 
my petition, what should I do then? But 
in this case the state has provided no way: 
its very Constitution is the evil. This may 
seem to be harsh and stubborn and uncon- 
cihatory; but it is to treat with the utmost 
kindness and consideration the only spirit 
that can appreciate or deserves it. So is 
all change for the better, like birth and 
death, which convulse the body. 

I do not hesitate to say, that those who 
call themselves Abolitionists should at once 
effectually withdraw their support, both in 
person and property, from the government 
of Massachusetts and not wait till they 
constitute a majority of one, before they 
suffer the right to prevail through them. 
I think that it is enough if they have God 
on them side, without waiting for that 
other one. Moreover, any man more right 
than his neighbors constitutes a majority 
of one already. 

I meet this American government, or its 
representative, the state government, direct- 
ly, and face to face, once a year— no more 
— m the person of its tax-gatherer; this is 
the only mode m winch a man situated as 
I am necessarily meets it ; and it then says 
distinctly, Recognize me; and the simplest, 
most effectual, and, m the present posture 
of affairs, the indispensablest mode of treat- 
ting with it on this head, of expressing 
your little satisfaction with and love for it, 
is to deny it then. My civil neighbor, the 
tax-gatherer, is the very man I have to deal 
with,— for it is, after ail, with men and 
not with parchment that I quarrel, — and 
he has voluntarily chosen to be an agent 
of the government. How shall he ever know 
well what he is and does m an officer of the 
government, or as a man, until he m obliged 
to consider whether he shall treat me, his 
neighbor, for whom he has respect, as a 
neighbor and well-disposed man, or as a 
maniac and disturber of the peace, and see 
if he can get over this obstruction to Ins 


7 Copernicus was not ex communicated . 
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neighborliness without a ruder and more im- 
petuous thought or speech corresponding 
with his action. I know this well, that if 
one thousand, if one hundred, if ten men 
whom I could name, — if ten honest men 
only, — ay, if one honest man, m this 
State of Massachusetts, ceasing to hold 
slaves , were actually to withdraw from 
this copartnership, and be locked up m the 
county jail therefor, it would be the aboli- 
tion of slavery m America. For it matters 
not how small the beginning may seem to 
be: what is once well done is done forever. 
But we love better to talk about it: that 
we say is our mission. Reform keeps 
many scores of newspapers in its service, 
but not one man. If my esteemed neighbor, 
the State’s ambassador, who will devote his 
days to the settlement of the question of 
human rights m the Council Chamber, in- 
stead of being threatened with the prisons 
of Carolina, were to sit down the prisoner 
of Massachusetts, that State which is so 
anxious to foist the sm of slavering upon 
her sister, — though at present she can dis- 
cover only an act of mhospitality to be the 
ground of a quarrel with her, — the Legis- 
lature would not wholly waive the subject 
the following winter. 8 

Under a government which imprisons any 
unjustly, the true place for a just man is 
also a prison The proper place to-day, 
the only place which Massachusetts has 
provided for her freer and less desponding 
spirits, is m her prisons, to be put out 
and locked out of the State by her own act, 
as they have already put themselves out 
by their principles. It is there that the 
fugitive slave, and the Mexican prisoner on 
parole, and the Indian come to plead the 
wrongs of his race should find them; on 
that separate, but more free and honorable 
ground, where the State places those who 
are not with her, but against her, — the 
only house in a slave State in which a free 
man can abide with honor. If any think 
that their influence would be lost there, and 
their voices no longer afflict the ear of the 
State, that they would not be as an enemy 
within its walls, they do not know by how 


much truth is stronger than error, nor how 
much more eloquently and effectively he can 
combat injustice who has experienced a 
little m his own person. Cast your whole 
vote, not a strip of paper merely, but your 
whole influence. A minority is powerless 
while it conforms to the majority; it is 
not even a minority then ; but it is irresisti- 
ble when it clogs by its whole weight. If the 
alternative is to keep all just men in prison, 
or give up war and slavery, the State will 
not hesitate which to choose. If a thousand 
men were not to pay their tax-bills this 
year, that would not be a violent and bloody 
measure, as it would be to pay them, and 
enable the State to commit violence and 
shed innocent blood. This is, m fact, the 
definition of a peaceable revolution, if any 
such is possible. If the tax-gatherer, or any 
other public officer, asks me, as one has 
done, “But what shall I do^” my answer 
is, “If you really wish to do anything, 
resign your office.” When the subject has 
refused allegiance, and the officer has re- 
signed his office, then the revolution is ac- 
complished. But even suppose blood should 
flow. Is there not a sort of blood shed 
when the conscience is wounded? Through 
this wound a man’s real manhood and im- 
mortality flow out, and he bleeds to an 
ever-lasting death. I see this blood flowing 
now. 

I have contemplated the imprisonment of 
the offender, rather than the seizure of his 
goods— though both will serve the same 
purpose, — because they who assert the 
purest light, and consequently are most 
dangerous to a corrupt State, commonly 
have not spent much time m accumulating 
property. To such the State renders com- 
paratively small service, and a slight tax is 
wont to appear exorbitant, particularly if 
they are obliged to earn it by special labor 
with their hands. If there were one who 
lived wholly without the use of money, the 

8 An allusion to the expulsion of Samuel 
Hoar from South Carolina, whither he 
had been sent m 1844 by the governor 
of Massachusetts to initiate a test case 
based on South Carolina slave law. 
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State itself would hesitate to demand it of 
him. But the rich man — not to make any 
invidious comparison — is always sold to the 
institution which makes him rich. Absolute- 
ly speaking, the more money, the less vir- 
tue; for money comes between a man and 
his objects, and obtains them for him, and 
it was certainly no great virtue to obtain 
it. It puts to rest many questions which 
he would otherwise be taxed to answer, 
while the only new question which it puts 
is the hard but superfluous one, how to 
spend it. Thus his moral ground is taken 
from under his feet. The opportunities of 
living are diminished in proportion as what 
are called the “means” are increased. The 
best thing a man can do for his culture 
when he is rich is to endeavor to carry out 
those schemes which he entertained when he 
was poor. Christ answered the Herodians 
according to their condition. “Show me the 
tribute-money,” said he; — and one took a 
penny out of his pocket ; — if you use 
money which has the image of Caesar on it 
and which he has made current and valu- 
able, that is, if you are men of the State, 
and gladly enjoy the advantages of Caesar’s 
government, then pay him back some of 
his own when he demands it. “Render there- 
fore to Caesar that which is Caesar’s, and 
to God those things which are God’s” 9 — 
leaving them no wiser than before as to 
which was which; for they did not wish 
to know. 

When I converse with the freest of my 
neighbors, I perceive that, whatever they 
may say about the magnitude and serious- 
ness of the question, and their regard for 
the public tranquillity, the long and the 
short of the matter is, that they cannot 
spare the protection of the existing govern- 
ment, and they dread the consequences to 
their property and families of disobedience 
to it. For my own part, I should not like 
to think that I ever rely on the protection 
* of the State. But, if I deny the authority 
of the State when it presents its tax-bill, 
it will soon take and waste all my prop- 
, erty, and so harass me and my children 
without end. This is hard. This makes it 


impossible for a man to live honestly, and 
at the same time comfortably, in outward 
respects. It will not be worth the while 
to accumulate property; that would be sure 
to go again. You must hire or squat some- 
where, and raise but a small crop, and 
eat that soon. You must live within your- 
self, and depend upon yourself always 
tucked up and ready for a start, and not 
have many affairs. A man may grow rich 
m Turkey even, if he will be m all re- 
spects a good subject of the Turkish gov- 
ernment. Confucius said. “If a state is 
governed by the principles of reason, pov- 
erty and misery are subjects of shame; 
if a state is not governed by the principles 
of reason, riches and honors are the sub- 
jects of shame.” No* until I want the pro- 
tection of Massachusetts to be extended to 
me in some distant Southern port, where 
my liberty is endangered, or until I am 
bent solely on building up an estate at 
home by peaceful enterprise, I can afford 
to refuse allegiance to Massachusetts, and 
her right to my property and life. It costs 
me less m every sense to incur the penalty 
of disobedience to the State than it would 
to obey. I should feel as if I were worth 
less in that case. 

Some years ago, the State met me in 
behalf of the Church, and commanded me 
to pay a certain sum toward the support 
of a clergyman whose preaching my father 
attended, but , never I myself. “Pay,” it 
said, “or be locked up in the jail.” I de- 
clined to pay, but, unfortunately, another 
man saw fit to pay it. I did not see why 
the schoolmaster should be taxed to support 
the priest, and not the priest the school- 
master; for I was not the State’s school- 
master, but I supported myself by volun- 
tary subscription. I did not see why the 
lyeeum should not present its tax-bill, 
and have the State to back its demand, as 
well as the Church. However, at the re- 
quest of the selectmen, I condescended to 
make some such statement as this in writ- 
ing: “Know all men by these presents, 

9 Cf, Matthew, xx, 
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that I, Henry Thoreau, do not wish to be 
regarded as a member of any incorporated 
society which I have not joined.” This I 
gave to the town clerk; and he has it. The 
State, having thus learned that I did not 
wish to be regarded as a member of that 
church, has never made a like demand on 
me since; though it said that it must ad- 
here to its original presumption that time. 
If I had known how to name them, I 
should then have signed off: m detail from 
all the societies which I never signed on 
to; but I did not know where to find a 
^complete list. 

I have paid no poll-tax for six years. 
I was put into a jail once on this account, 
for one night; and, as I stood consider- 
ing the walls of solid stone, two or three 
feet thick, the door of wood and iron, a 
foot thick, and the iron grating which 
strained the light, I could not help being 
struck with the foolishness of that institu- 
tion which treated me as if I were mere 
flesh and blood and bones, to be locked up. 
I wondered that it should have concluded 
at length that this was the best use it 
eould put me to, and had never thought 
to avail itself of my services m some way. 
I saw that, if there was a wall of stone 
between me and my townsmen, there was a 
still more difficult one to climb or break 
through before they eould get to be as free 
as I was. I did not for a moment feel con- 
fined, and the walls seemed a great waste of 
stone and mortar. I felt as if I alone of 
all my townsmen had paid my tax. They 
plainly did not know how to treat me, but 
behaved like persons who are underbred. 
In every threat and in every compliment 
there was a blunder; for they thought that 
my chief desire was to stand the other side 
of that stone wall. I could not but smile to 
see how industriously they locked the door 
on my meditations, which followed them 
out again without let or hindrance, and 
they were really all that was dangerous. 
As they could not reach me, they had re- 
solved to punish my body; just as boys, if 
they cannot come at some person against 
whom they have a spite, will abuse his 


dog. I saw that the State was half-witted, 
that it was timid as a lone woman with 
her silver spoons, and that it did not know 
its friends from its foes, and I lost all my 
remaining respect for it, and pitied it. 

Thus the State never intentionally con- 
fronts a man’s sense, intellectual or moral, 
but only his body, his senses. It is not 
armed with superior wit or honesty, but 
with superior physical strength. I was not 
born to be forced. I will breathe after 
my own fashion. Let us see who is the 
strongest. What force has a multitude? 
They only can force me who obey a higher 
law than I. They force me to become like 
themselves. I do not hear of men being 
forced to live this way or that by masses 
of men. What sort of life were that to 
live? When I meet a government which 
says to me, “Your money or your life,” 
why should I be in haste to give it my 
money? It may be in a great strait, and 
not know what to do: I cannot help that. 

It must help itself; do as I do. It is not 
worth the while to snivel about it. I am 
not responsible for the successful work- 
ing of the machinery of society. I am not 
the son of the engineer. I perceive that, 
when an acorn and a chestnut fall side 
by side, the one does not remain inert to 
make way for the other, but both obey 
their own laws, and spring and grow and 
flourish as best they can, till one, per- 
chance, overshadows and destroys the other. 

If a plant cannot live according to its 
nature, it dies; and so a man. 

The night m prison was novel and in- 
teresting enough. The prisoners in their 
shirt-sleeves were enjoying a chat and the 
evening air in the doorway, when I en- 
tered. But the jailer said, “Come, boys, it 
is time to lock up;” and so they dis- * 
persed, and I heard the sound of their 
steps returning into the hollow apartments. 

My room-mate was introduced to me by 
the jailer as “a first-rate fellow and a 
clever man.” When the door was locked, 
he showed me where to hang my hat, and 
how he managed matters there. The rooms 
were whitewashed once a month; and this 
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one, at least, was the whitest, most simply 
furnished, and probably the neatest apart- 
ment in the town. He naturally wanted to 
know where I came from, and what 
brought me there; and, when I had told 
him, I asked him in my turn how he came 
there, presuming him to be an honest 
man, of course; and, as the world goes, 

I believe he was. “Why,” said he, “they 
accuse me of burning a barm; but I never 
did it.” As near as I could discover, he 
had probably gone to bed in a barn when 
drunk, and smoked his pipe there; and 
so a bain was burnt. He had .the reputa- 
tion of being a clever man, had been 
there some three months waiting for his 
trial to come on, and would have to wait 
as much longer, but he was quite domesti- 
cated and contented, since he got his board 
for nothing, and thought that he was well 
treated. 

He occupied one window, and I the 
other; and I saw that if one stayed there 
long, his principal business would be to 
look out the window. I .had soon read all 
the tracts that were left there, and .exam- 
ined where farmer prisoners had broken 
out, and where a grate Jhad been sawed off, 
and heard the history of the various oc- 
cupants of that room; far I found .that 
even here there was a history .and a gossip 
which never circulated beyond the walls 
of the jail. Probably this is the only 
house in the town where verses are com- 
posed, which are afterward printed in a 
circular form, but not published. I was 
shown quite a long list of verses which 
were composed by some young men who 
had been detected in an attempt to escape, 
who avenged themselves by singing them. 

I pumped my fellow-prisoner as dry .as 
I could, for fear I should never see him 
again; but at length he showed me which 
was my bed, and left me to blow out the 
lamp. 

It was like traveling into a far country, 
such as I had never expected to hehold, to 
lie there for one night, ft seemed to me 
that I never had heard the town-clock 
strike before, nor the evening sounds .of 


the village, for we slept with the windows 
open, which were inside the grating. It was 
to see my native village m the light of 
the Middle Ages and our Concord was 
turned into a Rhine stream, and visions of 
knights and castles passed before me. They 
were -the voices of old burghers that I heard 
m the streets. I was an involuntary specta- 
tor and auditor of whatever was done and 
said m the kitchen of the adjacent village- 
mn, — a wholly new .and rare experience to 
me. It was a closer view of my native 
town. I was fairly inside of it. I never had 
seen its institutions before. This is .one of 
its -peculiar institutions; for it is a shire 
town. I began to comprehend what its 
inhabitants were about. 

In the morning, our breakfasts were put 
through the hole in the door, m small ob- 
long-square tin pans, made to fit, and 
holding a pint of chocolate, with brown 
bread, and an iron spoon. When they called 
for the vessels again, I was green enough -to 
return what bread I had left ; hut my com- 
rade seized it, and said that I should lay 
that up for lunch or dinner. Soon • after he 
was let out to work. at haying m .a neigh- 
boring field, whither he went every day, and 
would , not be backfill noon; so he bade me 
.good-day, saying that he doubted if he 
should see me again. 

When I .came out of prison, —for some 
one interfered, and paid that tax, — I did 
not perceive .that great changes had taken 
place on the common, such as ,he observed 
who went in a youth and - emerged a tot- 
tering and gray-headed man; and yet a, 
change had to my eyes eome over the scene, 
—the town, and State, f and country, — 
greater . than any that mere dime could 
-effect. I .saw yet more -distinctly the 'State 
in which I lived. I -saw to what .extent the 
peqple among* whom J lived could *be 
.frusted^asvgood .neighbors and Jriends:; that 
-their .friendship .was for summer *weafcfcer 
only; that they did not greatly propose -to 
do iriglit; that they were a distinct race 
from /me by their prejudices -and .super- 
stitions, -as >the Chinamen and Malays ;are ; 
that, in their sacrifices to humanity they ran 
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no risks, not even to their property; that 
after all they were not so noble but they 
treated the thief as he had treated them, 
and hoped, by a certain outward observ- 
ance and a few prayers, and by walking 
in a particular straight though useless path 
from time to time, to save their souls. This 
may be to judge my neighbors harshly, for 
I believe that m&ny of them are not aware 
that they have such an institution as the 
jail m their village. 

It was formerly the custom in our village, 
when a poor debtor came out of jail, 
for his acquaintances to salute him, looking 
through their fingers, which were crossed 
to represent the grating of a jail window, 
“How do ye do?” My neighbors did not 
thus salute me, but first looked at me, and 
then at one another, as if I had returned 
from a long journey. I was put into jail 
as I was going to the shoemaker’s to get 
a shoe which was mended. When I was 
let out the nest morning, I proceeded to 
finish my errand, and, having put on my 
mended shoe, joined a huckleberry party, 
who were impatient to put themselves un- 
der my conduct, and m half an hour,' — 
for the horse was soon tackled, — was in 
the midst of a huckleberry field, on one 
of our highest hills, two miles off, and then 
the State was nowhere to be seen. 

Tins is the whole history of “My 
Prisons.” I * * * * * * * * 10 


I have never declined paying the high- 
way tax, because I am as desirous of being 
a good neighbor as I am of being a bad 
subject; and as for supporting schools, I 

am doing my part to educate my fellow- 

countrymen now. It is for no particular 
item m the tax-bill that I refuse, to pay 

it, I simply wish to refuse allegiance to 
the State, to withdraw and stand aloof from 

it effectually. I do not care to trace the 

course of my dollar, if I could, till it buys 

a man, or a musket to shoot one with, — the 

dollar is innocent, — but I am concerned to 

trace the effects of my allegiance. In fact, 

I quietly declare war with the State, after 


my fashion, though I will still make what 
use and get what advantage of her I can, 
as is usual m such eases. 

If others pay the tax which is demanded 
of me, from a sympathy with the State, 
they do but what they have already done 
m their own case, or rather they abet 
injustice to a greater extent than the State 
requires. If they pay the tax from a 
mistaken interest in the individual taxed, 
to save his property, or prevent his going 
to jail, it is because they have not con- 
sidered wisely how far they let their private 
feelings interfere with the public good. 

This, then, is my position at present. But 
one cannot be too much on his guard m 
such a ease, lest his action be biased by 
obstinacy or an undue regard for the opin- 
ions of men. Let him see that he does 
only what belongs to himself and to the 
hour. 

I think sometimes, Why, this people mean 
well, they are only ignorant, they would 
do better if they knew how : why give your 
neighbors this pam to treat you as they are 
not inclined to 0? But I think again, This 
is no reason why I should do as they do, 
or permit others to suffer much greater 
pam of a different kind. Again, I sometimes 
say to myself, When many millions of men, 
without heat, without ill will, without per- 
sonal feeling of any kind, demand of you 
a few shillings only, without the possibility, 
such is their constitution, of retracting or 
altering their present demand, and without 
the possibility, on your side, of appeal to 
any other millions, why expose yourself to 
this overwhelming brute forced You do not 
resist cold and hunger, the winds and the 
waves, thus obstinately, you quietly submit 
to a thousand similar necessities. You do 
not put your head into the fire. But just in 
proportion as I regard this as not wholly a 
brute force, but partly a human force, and 
consider that I have relations to those 

10 Reference is to a popular book with 
this title in translation — Silvio PellicoY 
Le mie prujiom (1832), dealing with the 
author’s imprisonment by the Austrian 
government. 
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millions as to so many millions of men, 
and not of mere brute or inanimate tilings, 

I see that appeal is possible, first and 
instantaneously, from them to the Maker 
of them, and, secondly, from them to them- 
selves. But if I put my head deliberately 
into the fire, there is no appeal to fire or 
to the Maker of fire, and I have only 
myself to blame If I could convince 
myself that I have any right to be satisfied 
with men as they are, and to treat them 
accordingly, and not according, m some 
respects, to mv requisitions and expecta- 
tions of what they and I ought to be, 
then, like a good Mussulman and fatalist, 
I should endeavor to be satisfied with tilings 
as they are, and say it is the will of God. 
And, above all, there is this difference 
between resisting tins and a purely brute 
or natural force, that I can resist this with 
some effect , but I cannot expect, like 
Orpheus, to change the nature of the rocks 
and trees and beasts. 

I do not wish to quarrel with any man 
or nation. I do not wish to split hairs, to 
make fine distinctions, or set myself up as 
better than my neighbors. I seek rather, I 
may say, even an excuse for eomformmg to 
the laws of the land. I am but too ready to 
conform to them. Indeed, I have reason to 
suspect myself on this head , and each year, 
as the tax-gatherer comes round, I find 
myself disposed to review the acts and 
position of the general and State govern- 
ments, and the spirit of the people, to 
discover a pretext for conformity. 

“We must affect our country as our par- 
ents, 

And if at any time we alienate 
Our love or industry from doing it honor, 
We must respect effects and teach the soul 
Matter of conscience and religion, 

And not desire of rule or benefit.” 

I believe that the State will soon be able 
to take all my work of this sort out of my 
hands, and then I shall be no better a 
patriot than my fellow-countrymen. Seen 
from a lower j>oint of view, the Constitu- 


tion, with all its faults, is very good; the 
law and the courts are very respectable; 
even this State and this American govern- 
ment aie, in many respects, very admira- 
ble, and rare things, to be thankful for, 
such as a great many have described them ; 
but seen from a point of view a little 
higher, they are what I have described 
them, seen from a higher still, and the 
highest, who shall say what they are, or 
that they are worth looking at or thinking 
of at alD 

However, the government does not con- 
cern me much, and I shall bestow the 
fewest possible thoughts on it. It is not 
many moments that I live under a govern- 
ment, even m this world. If a man is 
though t-fiee, fancy-free, imagination-free, 
that which is not never for a long time 
appearing to be to him, unwise rulers or 
reformers cannot fatally interrupt him. 

I know that most men think differently 
from myself, but those whose lives are by 
profession devoted to the study of these 
or kindred subjects content me as little 
as any. Statesmen jand legislators, stand- 
ing so completely within the institution, 
never distinctly and nakedly behold it. They 
speak of moving society, but have no 
resting-place without it. They may be men 
of a certain experience and discrimination, 
and have no doubt invented ingenious and 
even useful systems, for which we sincerely 
thank them, but all their wit and useful- 
ness lie within certain not very wide limits. 
They are wont to forget that the world is 
not governed by policy and expediency. 
Webster never goes behind government, 
and so cannot speak with authority about 
it. His words are wisdom to those legisla- 
tors who contemplate no essential reform 
in the existing government ; but for 
thinkers, and those who legislate for all 
time, he never once glances at the subject. 
I know of those whose serene and wise 
speculations on this theme would soon re- 
veal the limits of his mmd’s range and 
hospitality. Yet, compared with the cheap 
professions of most reformers, and the still 
cheaper wisdom and eloquence of politicians 
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m general, his are almost the only sensible 
and valuable words, and we thank Heaven 
for him. Comparatively, he is always 
strong, original, and, above all, practical. 
Still, Ins quality is not wisdom, but pru- 
dence. The lawyer’s truth is not Truth, but 
consistency or a consistent expediency. 
Truth is always m harmony with herself, 
and is not concerned chiefly to reveal the 
justice that may consist with wrong-doing. 
He well deserves to be called, as he has 
been called, the Defender of the Constitu- 
tion. There are really no blows to be given 
by him but defensive ones He is not a 
leader, but a follower. His leaders are the 
men of ’87. 11 “I have never made an effort,” 
he says, “and never propose to make an 
effort, I have never countenanced an ef- 
fort, and never mean to countenance an 
effort, to disturb the arrangement as origi- 
nally made, by which the various States 
came into the Union ” Still thinking of the 
sanction winch the Constitution gives to 
slavery, he says, “Because it was a part 
of the original compact, — let it stand.” 12 
Notwithstanding his special acuteness and 
ability, he is unable to take a fact out of its 
merely political relations, and behold it as 
it lies absolutely to be disposed of by the 
intellect, — what, for instance, it behooves 
a man to do here m America to-day with 
regard to slavery, — but ventures, or is 
driven, to make some such desperate an- 
swer as the following, while professing to 
speak absolutely, and as a private man, — 
from which what new and singular code of 
social duties might be inferred? “The man- 
ner,” says he, “m which the governments 
of those States where slavery exists are 
to regulate it is for their own considera- 
tion, under their responsibility to their 
constituents, to the general laws of pro- 
priety, humanity, and justice, and to God. 
Associations formed elsewhere, springing 
from a feeling of humanity, or other cause, 
have nothing whatever to do with it. They 
have never received any encouragement 
from me, and they never will.” 13 

They who know of no purer sources of 
truth, who have traced up its stream no 


higher, stand, and wisely stand, by the 
Bible and the Constitution, and drink at 
it there with reverence and humility; but 
they who behold where it comes trickling 
into this lake or that pool, gird up their 
loins once more, and continue their pil- 
grimage toward its fountainhead. 

No man with a genius for legislation has 
appeared m America. They are rare m the 
history of the world. There are orators, 
politicians, and eloquent men, by the thou- 
sand; but the speaker has not yet opened 
his mouth to speak who is capable of 
settling the much-vexed questions of the 
day. We love eloquence for its own sake, 
and not for any truth which it may utter, 
or any heroism it may inspire Our legis- 
lators have not yet learned the comparative 
value of free-trade and of freedom, of 
union, and of rectitude, to a nation. They 
have no genius or talent for comparatively 
humble questions of taxation and finance, 
commerce and manufactures and agricul- 
ture If wo were left solely to the wordy 
wit of legislators m Congress for our 
guidance, uneorrected by the seasonable 
experience and the effectual complaints of 
the people, America would not long retain 
her rank among the nations. For eighteen 
hundred years, though perchance I have no 
right to say it, the New Testament has been 
written; yet where is the legislator who 
has wisdom and practical talent enough to 
avail himself of the light winch it sheds on 
the science of legislation? 

The authority of government, even such 
as I am willing to submit to, — for I will 
cheerfully obey those who know and can 
do better than I, and m many things even 
those who neither know nor can do so well, 
— -is still an impure one : to be strictly just, 
it must have the sanction and consent of 
the governed. It can have no pure right 

11 The authors of the Constitution. 

12 From Webster’s speech on the Texas 
question, Dec. 22, 1845. The quotation 
which follows is from a speech on the bill 
to exclude slavery from the territories, 
Aug. 12, 1848. 

13 These extracts have been inserted since 
the lecture was read, [Thoreau’s note,] 
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over my person and property but what I 
concede to it The progress from an abso- 
lute to a limited monarchy, from a limited 
monarchy to a democracy, is a progress 
toward a true respect foi the individual 
Even the Chinese philosopher was aviso 
enough to regard the individual as the 
basis of the empire. Is a democracy, such 
as wc know it, the last improvement possi- 
ble m government^ Is it not possible to 
take a step further towards recognizing 
and organizing the rights of man 9 There 
will never be a really fiee and enlightened 
State until the State comes to recognize 
the individual as a higher and independent 
power, from which all its own power and 
authority are derived, and treats him ac- 
cordingly. I please myself with imagining 
a State at last which can afford to be just 
to all men, and to treat the individual with 
respect as a neighbor; which even would 
not think it inconsistent with its own re- 
pose if a few were to live aloof from it, 
not meddling with it, nor embraced by it, 
who fulfilled all the duties of neighbors and 
fellow-men. A State which bore this kind 
of fruit, and suffered it to drop off as fast 
as it ripened, would prepare the way for a 
still more perfect and glorious State, which 
also I have imagined, but not yet anywhere 
seen. 

From 

WILD APPLES 
[1863 ( 1862 )] 

The Fruit and its Flavor 

THE TIME ior wild apples is the last 
of October and the first of November. They 
then get to be palatable, for they ripen late, 
and they are still, perhaps, as beautiful as 
ever. I make a great account of these fruits, 
which the farmers do not think it worth 
the while to gather, — wild flavors of the 
Muse, vivacious and inspiriting. The farmer 
thinks that he has better in his barrels; 
but he is mistaken, unless he has a walker’s 
appetite and imagination, neither of which 
can he have. 


Such as grow quite wild, and are left out 
till the first of November, I presume that 
the owner does not mean to gather. They 
belong to children as wild as themselves, 
— to certain active boys that I know, — -to 
the wild-eyed woman of the fields, to whom 
nothing comes amiss, who gleans after all 
the world, — and, moreover, to ns walkers 
We have met with them, and they are ours, 
These rights, long enough insisted upon, 
have come to be an institution m some old 
countries, where they have learned how to 
live I hear that “the custom of gnppling, 
which ma} r he called apple-gleaning, is, or 
was formerly, practised m Herefordshire 
It consists in leaving a few apples, which 
are called the gnpples, on every tree, 
after the general gathering, for the boys, 
who go with climbing-poles and bags to 
collect them.” 

As for those I speak of, I pluck them as 
a wild fruit, native to this quarter of the 
earth, — fruit of old trees that have been 
dying ever since I was a boy and are not 
yet dead, frequented only by the wood- 
pecker and the squirrel, deserted now by 
the owner, who has not faith enough to 
look under their boughs. From the appear- 
ance of the tree-top, at a little distance, you 
would expect nothing but lichens to drop 
from it, but your faith is rewarded by 
finding the ground strewn with spirited 
fruit, — some of it, perhaps, collected at 
squirrel-holes, with the marks of their 
teeth by which they earned them, — some 
containing a encket or two silently feeding 
within, and some, especially m damp days, 
a shell-less snail. The very sticks and stones 
lodged m the tree-top might have convinced 
you of the savormess of the fruit which 
has been so eagerly sought after in past 
years. 

I have seen no account of these among 
the “Fruits and Fruit-Trees of America,” 
though they are more memorable to my 
taste than the grafted kinds; more racy 
and wild American flavors do they possess, 
when October and November, when De- 
cember and January, and perhaps Febru- 
ary and March even, have assuaged them 
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somewhat. An old farmer in my neighbor- 
hood, who always selects the right word, 
says that “they have a land of bow-arrow 
tang.” 

Apples for grafting appear to have 
been selected commonly, not so much for 
their spirited flavor, as for their mildness, 
their size, and bearing qualities, — not so 
much for their beauty, as for their fairness 
and soundness. Indeed, I have no faith m 
the selected lists of pomological gentlemen. 
Their “Favorites” and “Non-suches” and 
“Seek-no-farthers,” when I have fruited 
them, commonly turn out very tame and 
forgetable. They are eaten with compara- 
tively little zest, and have no real tang 
nor smack to them. 

What if some of these wildings are 
acrid and puckery, genuine verjuice, do 
they not still belong to the Pomaceae, 1 
which are uniformly innocent and kind to 
our race ? I still begrudge them to the eider- 
mill. Perhaps they are not fairly ripe yet. 

No wonder that these small and high- 
colored apples are thought to make the 
best cider London quotes from the “Here- 
fordshire Report,” that “apples of a small 
size are always, if equal in quality, to be 
preferred to those of a larger size, m order 
that the rind and kernel may bear the 
greatest proportion to the pulp, which 
affords the weakest and most watery juice.” 
And he says, that, “to prove this, Dr. 
Symonds, of Hereford, about the year 
1800, made one hogshead of cider entirely 
from the rinds and cores of apples, and 
another from the pulp only, when the first 
was found of extraordinary strength and 
flavor, while the latter was sweet and in- 
sipid.” 

Evelyn 2 says that the “Red-strake” was 
the favorite cider-apple in his day; and he 
quotes one Dr. Newburg as saying, “In 
Jersey 't is a general observation, as I 
hear, that the more of red any apple has 
m its rind, the more proper it is for this 
use. Palefaeed apples they exclude as much 
as may be from their cider-vat.” This 
opinion still prevails. 

All apples are good in November. Those 


which the farmer leaves out as unsalable, 
and unpalatable to those who frequent the 
markets, are choicest fruit to the walker. 
But it is remarkable that the wild apple, 
which I praise as so spirited and racy 
when eaten m the fields or woods, being 
brought into the house, has frequently a 
harsh and crabbed taste. The Saunterer's 
Apple not even the saunterer can eat in 
the house. The palate rejects it there, as it 
does haws and acorns, and demands a 
tamed one; for there you miss the Novem- 
ber air, which is the sauce it is to be eaten 
with. Accordingly, when Tityrus, seeing the 
lengthening shadows, invites Meliboeus 3 to 
go home and pass the night with him, he 
promises him mild apples and soft chest- 
nuts. I frequently pluck wild apples of so 
rich and spicy a flavor that I wonder all 
orchardists do not get a scion from that 
tree, and I fail not to bring home my 
pockets full. But perchance, when I take 
one out of my desk and taste it in my 
chamber I find it unexpectedly crude, — 
sour enough to set a squirrel's teeth on 
edge and make a jay scream. 

These apples have hung m the wind and 
frost and rain till they have absorbed the 
qualities of the weather or season, and 
thus are highly seasoned, and they .pierce 
and sting and permeate us with their spirit. 
They must be eaten m season, accordingly, 
— that is, out-of-doors. 

To appreciate the wild and sharp flavors 
of these October fruits, it is necessary that 
you be breathing the sharp October or 
November air. The out-door air and exer- 
cise which the walker gets give a different 
tone to his palate, and he craves a fruit 
which the sedentary would call harsh and 
crabbed. They must be eaten m the fields, 
when your system is all aglow with exer- 
cise, when the frosty weather nips your 
fingers, the wind rattles the bare boughs 
or rustles the few remaining leaves, and 
the jay is heard screaming around. What 
is sour in the house a bracing walk makes 

1 The apple family, Malaceae . 

2 See note on Evelyn, p. 805, Supra. 

3 Shepherds in Vergil's first eclogue. 
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sweet. Some of these apples might be 
labelled, “To be eaten m the wind.” 

Of course no flavors are thrown away; 
they are intended for the taste that is up 
to them. Some apples have two distinct 
flavors, and perhaps one-half of them must 
be eaten m the house, the other outdoors 
One Peter Whitney wrote from North- 
borough m 1782, for the Proceedings of the 
Boston Academy, describing an apple-tree 
in that town “producing fruit of opposite 
qualities, part of the same apple being 
frequently sour and the other sweet,” also 
some all sour, and others all sweet, and 
this diversity on all parts of the tree. 

There is a wild apple on Nawshawtuck 
Hill m my towm which has to me a pecu- 
liarly pleasant bitter tang, not perceived 
till it is three-quarters tasted. It remains 
on the tongue As you eat it, it smells 
exactly like a squash-bug. It is a sort of 
triumph to eat and relish it. 

I hear that the fruit of a kind of plum- 
tree in Provence is “called Prunes siba- 
rolles, because it is impossible to whistle 
after having eaten them, from their sour- 
ness.” But perhaps they were only eaten 
m the house and in summer, and if tried 
out-of-doors in a stinging atmosphere, who 
knows but you could whistle an octave 
higher and clearer' 7 

In the fields only aie the sours and bit- 
ters of Nature appreciated; just as the 
wood-chopper eats his meal m a sunny 
glade, in the middle of a winter day, with 
content, basks m a sunny ray there, and 
dreams of summer m a degree of cold 
which, experienced in a chamber, would 
make a student miserable. They who are at 
work abroad are not cold, but rather it is 
they who sit shivering in houses. As with 
temperatures, so with flavors; as with cold 
and heat, so with sour and sweet. This 
natural raciness, the sours and bitters which 
the diseased palate refuses, are the true 
condiments. 

Let your condiments be in the condition 
of your senses. To appreciate the flavor of 
these wild apples requires vigorous and 
healthy senses, papillae firm and erect on 


the tongue and palate, not easily flattened 
and tamed. 

From my experience with wild apples, I 
can understand that there may be reason 
for a savage’s preferring many kinds of 
food which the civilized man rejects. The 
former has the palate of an ont-door man. 
It takes a savage or wild taste to appre- 
ciate a wild fruit. 

What a healthy out-of-door appetite it 
takes to relish the apple of life, the apple 
of the world, then! 

“Nor is it every apple I desire, 

Nor that which pleases every palate best; 

’Tis not the lasting Deuxan I require, 

Nor yet the red-cheeked Greening I 
request, 

Nor that which first beshrewed the name 
of wufe, 

Nor that whose beauty caused the golden 
strife 

No, no! bring me an apple from the 
tree of life.” 

So there is one thought for the field, 
another for the house. I would have my 
thoughts, like wild apples, to be food for 
walkers, and will not warrant them to be 
palatable, if tasted m the house. 


From 

THORE AU’S “JOURNALS” 

[1906] 

July 21, 1851, 8 a.m. 

NOW I yearn for one of those old, 
meandering, dry, uninhabited roads, which 
lead away from towns, which lead us 
away from temptation, which conduct to 
the outside of earth, over its uppermost 
crust; where you may forget in what 
country you are travelling, where no 
farmer can complain that you are tread- 
ing down his grass, no gentleman who has 
recently constructed a seat in the country 
that you are trespassing; on which you 
can go oft at halicoek and wave adieu to 
the village; along which you may travel 
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like a pilgrim, going nowhither ; where 
travellers are not too often to be met , 
where my spirit is free; where the walls 
and fences are not cared for; where your 
head is more in heaven than your feet are 
on earth; which have long reaches where 
you can see the approaching traveller half 
a mile off and be prepared for him, not so 
luxuriant a soil as to attract men, some 
loot and stump fences which do not need 
attention; where travellers have no occa- 
sion to stop, but pass along and leave you 
to your thoughts; where it makes no odds 
which way you face, whether you are go- 
ing or coming, whether it is morning or 
evening, mid-noon or midnight ; where 
earth is cheap enough by being public ; 
where you can walk and think with least 
obstruction, there being nothing to meas- 
ure progress by, where you can pace 
when your breast is full, and cherish your 
moodiness ; where you are not in false 
relations with men, are not dining nor con- 
versing with them; by which you may go 
to the uttermost parts of the earth. It is 
wide enough, wide as the thoughts it allows 
to visit you. Sometimes it is some particu- 
lar half-dozen rods which I wish to find 
myself pacing over, as where certain airs 
blow; then my life will come to me, me- 
thmks; like a hunter I walk m wait for it. 
When I am against this bare promontory 
of a huckleberry hill, then forsooth my 
thoughts will expand. Is it some influence, 
as a vapor which exhales from the ground, 
or something m the gales which blow 
there, or m all things there brought to- 
gether agreeably to my spirit? The walls 
must not be too high, imprisoning me, but 
low, with numerous gaps. The trees must 
not be too numerous, nor the lulls too near, 
bounding the view, nor the soil too rich, 
attracting the attention to the earth. It 
must simply be the way and the life, — a 
way that was never known to be repaired, 
nor to need repair, within the memory of 
the oldest inhabitant. 1 cannot walk habit- 
ually in those ways that are liable to be 
mended , for sure it was the devil only that 
wore them, Never by the heel of thinkers 


(of thought) were they worn, the zephyrs 
could repair that damage. The saunterer 
wears out no road, even though he travel 
on it, and therefore should pay no high- 
way, or rather low way, tax. He may be 
taxed to construct a higher way than men 
travel. A way which no geese defile, nor 
hiss along it, but only sometimes their 
wild brethren fly far overhead, which the 
kingbird and the swallow twitter over, 
and the song sparrow sings on its rails; 
where the small red butterfly is at home on 
the yarrow, and no boys threaten it with 
imprisoning hat. There I can walk and 
stalk and pace and plod. Which nobody but 
Jonas Potter travels beside me, where no 
cow T but his is tempted to linger for the 
herbage by its side, where the guide-board 
is fallen, and now the hand points to 
heaven significantly, — to a Sudbury and 
Marlborough m the skies. That’s a road I 
can travel, that the particular Sudbury I 
am bound for, six miles an hour, or two, 
as you please; and few there be that enter 
thereon. There I can walk, and recover the 
lost child that I am without any ringing 
of a bell. 

There is no glory so bright but the veil 
of business can hide it effectually. With 
most men life is postponed to some trivial 
business, and so therefore is heaven. Men 
thmk foolishly they may abuse and mis- 
spend life as they please and when they 
get to heaven turn over a new leaf. 

Men are very generally spoiled by being 
so civil and well-disposed. You can have 
no profitable conversation with them, they 
are so conciliatory, determined to agree 
with you They exhibit such long-suffering 
and kindness m a short interview. I would 
meet with some provoking strangeness, so 
that we may be guest and host and re- 
fresh one another. It is possible for a man 
wholly to disappear and be merged m his 
manners. The thousand and one gentlemen 
whom I meet, I meet despairingly, and but 
to part from them, for I am not cheered 
by the hope of any rudeness from them. A 
cross man, a coarse man, an eccentric 
man, a silent, a man who does not drill 
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well, — of him there is some hope. Your 
gentlemen, they are all alike. 

There is always a kmc! of fine asolian 
harp music to be heaid in the air I hear 
now, as it weio, Ihe mellow sound of 
distant horns in the hollow mansions of 
the upper air, a sound to make all men 
divinely insane that hear it, far away 
overhead, subsiding into my ear To ears 
that are expanded what a harp this world 
is 1 The occupied ear thinks that be) ond 
the cricket no sound can be heard, but 
there is an immortal melody that may be 
heard morning, noon, and night, by ears 
that can attend, and from time to time 
tins man or that hears it, having ears that 
were made foi music. To hear this the 
hardhack and the meadowsweet aspire. 
They are thus beautifully painted, because 
they are tinged m the lower stratum of 
that melody. 

Aug . 22, 1851 

It is the fault of some excellent writers 
— De Quineoy's 3 first impressions on seeing 
London suggest it to me — -that they ex- 
press themselves with too great fullness and 
detail. They give the most faithful, natural, 
and lifelike account of their sensations, 
mental and physical, but they lack modera- 
tion and sententiousness. They do not affect 
us by an ineffectual earnestness and a re- 
serve of meaning, like a stutterer, they say 
all they mean. Their sentences are not 
concentrated and nutty. Sentences which 
suggest far more than they say, which have 
an atmosphere about them, which do not 
merely report an old, but make a new, 
impression ; sentences which suggest as 
many things and are as durable as a 
Roman aqueduct; to frame these, that is 
the ait of writing. Sentences which are 
expensive, towards which so many volumes, 
so much life, went; which lie like boulders 
on the page, up and down or across; 
which contain the seed of other sentences, 
not mere repetition, but creation; which 
a man might sell his grounds and castles to 
build. If De Quincey had suggested each 
of his pages in a sentence and passed On, 


it would have beer far more excellent 
writing. His style is nowhere kinked and 
knotted up into something hard and signifi- 
cant, which you could swallow like a dia- 
mond, without digesting. 

Dec. 28, 1852 

It is worth the while to apply what 
wisdom one has to the conduct of his life, 
surely I find myself oftenest wise m little 
things and foolish m great ones. That I 
may accomplish some particular petty af- 
fair well, I live my whole life coarsely. 
A broad margin of leisure is as beautiful 
m a man's life as m a book. Haste makes 
waste, no less m life than m housekeeping. 
Keep the time, observe the hours of the 
universe, not of the cars. What are three- 
score years and ten hurriedly and coarsely 
lived to moments of divine leisure m which 
your life is coincident with the life of the 
universe ? We live too fast and coarsely, 
just as we eat too fast, and do not know 
the true savor of our food. We consult our 
will and understanding and the expectation 
of men, not our genius. I can impose upon 
myself tasks which will crush me for life 
and prevent all expansion, and this I am 
but too inclined to do. 

One moment of life costs many hours, 
hours not of business but of preparation 
and invitation. Yet the man who does not 
betake himself at once and desperately to 
sawing is called a loafer, though he may 
be knocking at the doors of heaven all the 
while, which shall surely be opened to him. 
That aim m life is highest which requires 
the highest and finest discipline. How 
much, what infinite, leisure it requires, as 
of a lifetime, to appreciate a single phe- 
nomenon! You must camp down beside it 
as for life, having reached your land of 
promise, and give yourself wholly to it. 
It must stand for the whole world to you, 
symbolical of all things. The least partial- 
ness is your own defect of sight and 
cheapens the experience fatally. Unless the 

# 1 Thomas De Quincey (1785-1859), Eng- 
lish author, best known for Confessions of 
cm English Opium-Eater (1821), 
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humming of a gnat is as the music of the 
spheres, and the music of the spheres is as 
the humming of a gnat, they are naught 
to me. It is not communications to serve 
for a history, — which are sciences, — but the 
great story itself, that cheers and satisfies 
us. 

May 6, 1854 

There is no such thing as pure objective 
observation. Your observation, to be in- 
teresting, i e. to be significant, must be 
subjective. The sum of what the writer of 
whatever class has to report is simply some 
human experience, whether he be poet or 
philosopher or man of science. The man of 
most science is the man most alive, whose 
life is the greatest event. Senses that take 
cognizance of outward things merely are of 
no avail. It matters not where or how far 
you travel, — the farther commonly the 
worse, — but how much alive you are. If it 
is possible to conceive of an event outside 
to humanity, it is not of the slightest 
significance, though it were the explosion 
of a planet. Every important worker will 
report what life there is m him. It makes 
no odds into what seeming deserts the poet 
is born. Though all his neighbors pronounce 
it a Sahara, it will be a paradise to him; 
for the desert which we see is the result of 
the barrenness of our experience. No mere 
willful activity whatever, whether m writ- 
ing verses or collecting statistics, will pro- 
duce true poetry or science. If you are 
really a sick man, it is indeed to be regret- 
ted, for you cannot accomplish so much as 
if you were well. All that a man has to 
say or do that can possibly concern man- 
kind, is in some shape or other to tell the 
story of his love, — to smg, and, if he is 
fortunate and keeps alive, he will be for- 
ever m love. This alone is to be alive to the 
extremities. It is a pity that this divine 
creature should ever suffer from cold feet; 
a still greater pity that the coldness so 
often reaches to his heart. I look over the 
report of the doings of a scientific asso- 
ciation and am surprised that there is so 
little life to be reported; I am put off 


“JOURNALS” 

with a parcel of dry technical terms. Any- 
thing living is easily and naturally ex- 
pressed m popular language I cannot help 
suspecting that the life of these learned 
professors has been almost as inhuman and 
wooden as a rain-gauge or self -registering 
magnetic machine. They communicate no 
fact which rises to the temperature of 
blood-heat. It doesn’t all amount to one 
rhyme. 

Dec . 1, 1856 

I see the old pale-faced farmer out again 
on his sled now for the five-thousandth 
time, — Cyrus Hubbard, a man of a certain 
New England probity and worth, immortal 
and natural, like a natural product, like 
the sweetness of a nut, like the toughness 
of hickory. He, too, is a redeemer for me. 
How superior actually to the faith he 
professes ! He is not an office-seeker. What 
an institution, what a revelation is a man! 
We are wont foolishly to think that the 
creed which a man professes is more sig- 
nificant than the fact he is. It matters not 
how hard the conditions seemed, how mean 
the world, for a man is a prevalent force 
and a new law himself. He is a system 
whose law is to be observed. The old 
farmer condescends to countenance still 
this nature and order of things. It is a 
great encouragement that an honest man 
makes this world his abode. . . . Moder- 
ate, natural, true, as if he were made of 
earth, stone, wood, snow. I thus meet m 
this universe kindred of mine, composed 
of these elements. I see men like frogs; 
their peeping I partially understand. 

The dear wholesome color of shrub oak 
leaves, so clean and firm, not decaying, but 
which have put on a kind of immortality, 
not wrinkled and thm like the white oak 
leaves, but full-veined and plump, as 
nearei earth. Well- tanned leather on the 
one side, sun-tanned, color of colors, color 
of the cow and the deer, silver-downy 
beneath, turned toward the late bleached 
and russet fields. What are acanthus leaves 
and the rest to this? Emblem of my winter 
condition. I love and could embrace the 
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shrub oak with its scanty garment of leaves 
rising above the snow, lowly whispering to 
me, akin to winter thoughts, and sunsets, 
and to all virtue. Covert which the hare 
and the partridge seek, and I too seek. 
What cousin of mine is the shrub oak 1 ? 
How can any man suffer long^ For a sense 
of want is a prayer, and all prayers are 
answered. Rigid as iron, clean as the atmos- 
phere, hardy as virtue, innocent and sweet 
as a maiden is the shrub oak. In proportion 


as I know and love it, I am natural and 
sound as a partridge I felt a positive 
yearning toward one bush this afternoon. 
There was a match found for me at last. 
I fell m love with a shrub oak. 

No, I am a stranger m your towns. I 
am not at home at French’s, or Lovejoy’s, 
or S a very’s. I can winter more to my 
mmd amid the shrub oaks. I have made 
arrangements to stay with them. 
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HUMANISM AND BEYOND 




1804 ~ Nathaniel Hawthorne ~ i 864 

i 

T WO periods in Hawthorne’s early life enabled him to achieve the kind 
of perspective on human existence that is necessary for the writing of 
philosophical romance at its best. 

The first period was one of virtual invalidism between the ages of nine 
and twelve As the result of a foot-injury received while playing ball, he was 
kept all this time away from school and from close companionship with boys 
and girls of his own age. His mother and two sisters lived a strange, quiet 
life in their three-story house in Salem, Massachusetts. Their name was 
“Hathorne” ; Nathaniel was to change it to “Hawthorne” later. His father, also 
Nathaniel, had been a sea-captain and had died in far-away Surinam of yellow 
fever in 1808 Young Nathaniel was then four years old, having been born at 
Salem, July 4, 1804. Ever since his father’s death, his mother, Elizabeth Man- 
ning, and his sisters, Elizabeth and Louisa, had been in mourning. Their days 
were a ritual of isolation from almost everyone except their relatives, the Man- 
nings and the Forresters. Mrs. Hathorne even had her meals regularly alone, 
and young Nathaniel and his sisters sometimes followed her example. With 
his bandaged foot, there was little for him to do but read and dream. 

The second period was one of self-imposed retirement from the world after 
he was graduated from Bowdoin College at Brunswick, Maine, in 1825. This 
period lasted all during his twenties and into his early thirties. For more than 
a decade, in fact, he spent most of his time in the same old house in Salem, 
in the same atmosphere of strange, quiet family living, in a dismal chamber 
under the eaves on the third floor. Here he continued to dream and read, but 
also to write — the long story, Fanshawe, which was published anonymously in 
1828, and the short stories and sketches which appeared anonymously or pseu- 
donymously in gift-books and magazines, and were ultimately collected in the 
first edition of Twice-Told Tales in 1837. 

These periods of living apart from normal existence in a world of dreams 
amid an atmosphere of forlorn devotion to the past helped make of Hawthorne 
a modest, reticent man, with an imagination prone, like an owl, to eerie flight, 
but they did not transform him into a freakish recluse, nor did they give him 
any real morbidity of outlook. They were so happily offset by healthy contacts 
with nature and with worldly-tempered friends and with humdrum, robust 
reality that the result was a mind and personality with a balance and sanity 
all their own, so to speak. 
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At Raymond, Maine, his uncles, Richard and Robert Manning, had built 
houses on opposite sides of Dingley Brook. Here, to Robert’s house, Elizabeth 
Hathorne took her children as soon as Nathaniel had recovered from his foot- 
injury Legg’s Hill, Rattlesnake Mountain, Thomas Pond, Sebago Lake, the 
deep woods everywhere — these were Nathaniel’s haunts all the year round. He 
lived like a noble little savage, hunting, fishing, skating, swimming, walking. 
Although he had such companions as Robinson Cook, Jacob Dingley, and the 
colored boy, William Symmes, it was here, rather than in Salem, that he first 
got, as he was to point out later, his “ cursed habits of solitude.” But it was a 
solitude which gave him, in Wordsworth’s lines, 

. . sensations sweet, 

Felt in the blood, and felt along the heart . . . 
and perhaps also 


... a sense sublime 

Of something far more deeply interfused . . 

Back in Salem, he worked at the ledgers m the offices of his Uncle William 
Manning, who was in the stagecoach business He also studied Latin and 
Greek in preparation for Bowdoin, where his Uncle Richard Manning proposed 
to finance him for four years. The winter before he entered Bowdoin, he wrote 
to his mother at Raymond a somewhat playful letter in which he expressed 
his disapproval of studying for the ministry or the law or medicine, lamented 
that he wasn’t rich enough to live without a profession, asked her what she 
thought of his becoming an author, and then dismissed even this possibility 
with the remark, “But authors are always poor devils, and therefore 1 may 
Satan take them.” 

At Bowdoin, which he entered in 1821, he was a fellow student of Henry 
Wadsworth Longfellow; his closest friends, however, were young men who were 
to distinguish themselves, not in literature, but in public affairs— Franklin 
Pierce, who was to become President of the United States; Jonathan Cilley, who 
was to enter Congress under the aegis of the Democratic Party, and Horatio 
Bridge, who was to be one of the leading industrialists of Augusta, Maine. 
With these typical go-getters of a frontier college, Hawthorne played cards for 
modest stakes, and was fined for the misdemeanor ; drilled in the campus mili- 
tary company; and enjoyed convivial revelry at Ward’s Tavern. The studies 
in which he excelled were English composition and Latin, but he disliked 
metaphysics, mathematics, and declamation. When a cousin who visited him 
in his senior year at Bowdoin took back to the family a glowing account of 
his prospects for the future, Hawthorne deprecated such optimism in a letter 
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to Ins sister Louisa : “I have thought much upon the subject, and have finally 
come to the conclusion that I shall never make a distinguished figure in the 
world, and all I hope or wish is to plod along with the multitude.” 

Later, when his laborious solitude in the room under the eaves proved 
burdensome, he could always turn to this multitude for solace. Even if he did 
not mingle with it, he could enjoy observing it To do so, he would climb 
up into the steeple of the South Church and drink in the sights of the town 
Or he would sit on the bench before the toll-gatherer’s house on Beverly Bridge 
and watch traffic all day long. Or he would stroll on the seashore and gaze at 
groups of girls on holiday or groups of fishermen at work. Even better, ho 
would take longer excursions on his uncle’s stagecoaches, going all over New 
England, and even into New York, to Buffalo and Niagara, as ubiquitous and 
as curious, although never so garrulous, as his pedlar, Dominicus Pike, in 
“Mr. Higginbotham’s Catastrophe.” 


II 

Hawthorne’s early reading contributed much to the balance and sanity 
of his mind and personality Through Spenser’s The Faerie' Queene, Milton’s 
Paradise Lost, and Bunyan’s The Pilgrim’s Progress he acquired a taste for 
allegory and absorbed the Christian Humanism of the English Renaissance. 
Central to that Humanism was an ethical philosophy derived from Aristotle 
and from the best thought of the Middle Ages and the Reformation. It was an 
ethical philosophy somewhat different from that held by any school of the- 
ology — by the New England Puritans of an earlier day or by the Unitar ians 
of Hawthorne’s own time. And it was different, also, from that shortly to be 
professed by the New England Transcendentalists. Set against any of these 
creeds, it was less one-sided, less pretentious, more sweetly reasonable, more 
chastened by the knowledge, not merely of good and evil, but of good-and-evil, 
to borrow a subtle but valid distinction made by the modern English novelist, 
E. M. Forster, in his The Longest Journey. 

The values that were most important to this Christian Humanism may 
be reduced to four— introspection, or knowing oneself in the Soeratic sense; 
measure, or avoiding extremes in anything and following always the golden 
mean; humility, or remembering the limitations which Providence has imposed 
upon one as a mortal being; and charity, or treating others with scrupulous, 
constant respect for whatever goodness of heart they have, for whatever grace 
is in them. These values were re-inforced in Hawthorne’s mind by wide reading 
m 18th Century English literature— Swift, Pope, Addison, Goldsmith, Johnson, 
Thompson, and Sterne. 

Through his browsing in the writings of Jean-Jacques Rousseau, William 
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Godwin, and Sir Walter Scott, young Hawthorne was influenced by two 
tendencies of the many-sided European Bomantic Movement — its reverence 
for “the still, sad music of humanity/’ and its interest in regions as storied 
theaters of the past wherein the strains of this music might still be heard 
echoing, or as picturesque alcoves of the present where this humanity could 
be studied microeosmically in all its lights and shadows. 

Finally, young Hawthorne steeped himself in any reading that enabled 
him to relive in thought and feeling and sensation the life his ancestors had 
known. Salem, of course, was haunted with this life, for it was a town of old 
houses and old wharves. From an England where Christian Humanism was 
m temporary decline, William Hathorne, age twenty-two, had sailed for New 
England on the Arbella as one of John Winthrop’s company of Puritan emi- 
grants Settling first in Dorchester, he moved m 1636 to Salem. As one of 
Governor Endicott’s lieutenants, he was a stem persecutor of the early 
Quakers. He defied a command of King Charles II in 1666 that he come to 
England as an agent to answer charges against the Massachusetts Bay Colony. 
He was deputy, Speaker of the House, merchant, magistrate, and father of 
eight children. John Hathorne, the son of William, was among the judges 
who presided at the witchcraft trials, m the course of which the cases of some 
two hundred prisoners were reviewed, nineteen of them, including women, 
being hanged, and one, a man, being crushed to death in accordance with 
the sentence meted him. Joseph Hathorne, the son of John, may have been 
a sailor, but turned to farming to rebuild the shattered family fortunes. Daniel 
Hathorne, son of Joseph, went back to the sea, captained a privateer against 
the British in the Bevolution, and entered his son Nathaniel — Hawthorne’s 
father — in the mercantile service. 

The panorama of this ancestral life, the ghosts of the old houses and old 
wharves, pulsed and breathed once more for the young Hawthorne as he 
pored over Mather’s Magnaha or Felt’s Annals of Salem or the History of 
Haverhill , or tomes of travel that included Hakluyt, Turnefort, Madden, 
Chrishull and the like. Such experience of his family’s, his town’s, his region’s 
past gave his creative imagination roots as well as wings. 

“Wakefield,” a twice-told tale written and first published toward the end 
of his long retirement from the world, was in part a half -serious, half -humorous 
commentary on himself Just as Wakefield, in order to escape becoming “the 
Outcast of the Universe,” returned to the good Mrs. Wakefield, from whom 
he had perversely absconded long ago, so Hawthorne decided to put his rela- 
tions with mundane reality on a completely active footing, to re-assume the 
kind of participation in the world’s life that, in some degree at least, he had 
been capable of during his college days. Besides, he needed a more regular 
income than he had yet received for any of his numerous published tales. 
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III 

His first experience in earning such an income, in re-entering the world, 
was short and disillusioning His contributions to the gift-book, The Token , 
had won him the friendship of its editor, Samuel G Goodrich, a member of the 
Bewick Company of Boston, printers and engravers Through Goodrich’s influ- 
ence, this firm offered Hawthorne the editorship of The American Magazine 
of Useful and Entertaining Knowledge at a salary of $500 a year. To use his 
own phraseology, Hawthorne proceeded to “concoct — concoct — concoct” six 
issues, beginning with that of March, 1836 His sister Elizabeth, laboring in 
Salem, assisted him in his Boston hackwork. Failing to receive his salary on 
time, he wrote Louisa: “The world is as full of rogues as Beelzebub is of fleas,” 
Beelzebub being the Hawthorne family cat. Little wonder that he was soon 
back home m his chamber under the eaves writing more tw T ice-told tales and 
looking forward to the publication of the first series of them in book form Since 
Horatio Bridge, Hawthorne’s old college friend, stood guarantor for the book, 
Goodrich got the American Stationers’ Company of Boston to publish it and 
thus redeemed himself somewhat m Hawthorne’s eyes. 

Keeping a notebook had become one of Hawthorne’s habits. The early 
entries in the one he kept from July 5, 1837, to September 24, 1838, were 
made at Augusta, Maine, where he had gone for a several weeks’ visit with 
Horatio Bridge There is abundant evidence in these entries that his interest 
in mundane reality is keen. Bridge himself, and his guest, the merry Mr. 
Schaeffer, and the successful Jonathan Cilley, whom Hawthorne saw “for the 
first time since we graduated,” and “the only petticoat that comes within our 
premises . . . Nancy, the pretty, dark-eyed maid-servant of the man who keeps 
in the other part of the house” — these and many others drew Hawthorne out 
of himself. 

But, paradoxically enough, it was Elizabeth Peabody, of Salem and Boston, 
one of the literary ladies of the new otherworldly Transcendental movement, 
who was to have most to do with bringing him more definitely into the world’s 
orbit. She called at the Hawthorne home in Salem to pay homage to the new 
local literary celebrity, whose Twice-Told Tales had received a favorable notice 
from Longfellow in the North American Review. She introduced Hawthorne 
to her sister Sophia, who had been for years an invalid confined to her room 
in the Peabody home in Salem. Soon Hawthorne was squiring Sophia to 
Transcendentalist meetings and became engaged to marry her. Sophia spoke 
of Ralph Waldo Emerson as “the greatest man that ever lived,” “the Attic 
bird,” “the Word again,” “Pure Tone,” and the like. 

In order that Sophia and Nathaniel might have enough to marry on, 
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Elizabeth Peabody immediately mentioned Hawthorne to George Bancroft, 
collector o£ the Port of Boston. She got results. Hawthorne was appointed to a 
post as measurer in the Boston Custom House and went to work there early 
in 1839 It was the first of several political appointments which enabled him to 
earn an adequate living and yet to write, on the whole, what he wanted to 
write, and to take time out now and then to do it. 

Whereas Hawthorne, m his reading, had immersed himself so deeply in 
tradition, he was now to have, m his actual living, an experience of utopia 
Resigning his position at the Boston Custom House with capital saved up for 
his marriage, he had to wait until Sophia had fully recovered her health. In 
the interval he was persuaded by the Reverend George Ripley to become in 
1841 a full-time helper at Brook Farm, the Transeendentalist co-operative 
experiment at West Roxbury, Massachusetts, intended “to establish a mode of 
life which shall combine the enchantments of poetry with the facts of daily 
experience,” as Ripley put it. 

Hawthorne had won Bancroft’s praise for his energy and industry as a 
Custom House measurer. At Brook Farm he was to toil conscientiously at 
milking, planting potatoes and peas, feeding the pigs, cutting straw and hay 
for the cattle, and tending the farm’s “gold-mine” — the dung-heap. His zeal 
was eminently practical ; he hoped to make a home at Brook Farm for Sophia 
and himself; he even went so far as to invest some of his capital in the 
enterprise. 

There is ample evidence that he enjoyed some phases of the experience. 
In May, for example, he wrote to Louisa: “This is one of the most beautiful 
places I ever saw in my life . . . such a delectable way of life has never been 
seen on earth since the days of the early Christians.” Yet in the late autumn he 
was only too glad to leave this utopia and to abandon any notion of bringing 
Sophia there. 

He had at least two good reasons, if not more, for rejecting it as a solution 
to the problem of living wisely. One was the work itself, which soon became 
sheer drudgery, particularly certain features of it. He was moved to write to 
Sophia: “It is my opinion, dearest, that a man’s soul may be buried and perish 
under a dung-heap, or in a furrow of the field, just as well as under a pile 
of money . . . Even my Custom House experience was not such a thralldom 
and weariness; my mind and heart were freer. Oh, belovedest, labor is the * 
curse of the world, and nobody can meddle with it without becoming propor- 
tionately brutified ! Dost thou think it a praiseworthy matter that I have spent 
five golden months in providing food for cows and horses?” 

Another reason was the buzzing confusion of too many people tipsy with 
new doctrine. He thus described to Sophia his state of mind: “It is true, 
nobody intrudes into my room; but still I cannot be quiet. Nothing here is 
settled; everything is but beginning to arrange itself, and though thy husband 
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would seem to have little to do with aught beside his own thoughts, still he 
cannot but partake of the ferment around him.” 

The years from 1842 through 1852 were Hawthorne’s most creative. This 
period was auspiciously inaugurated by three events — the publication of the 
second edition of his Twice-Told Tales , m two volumes , his marriage to Sophia, 
July 9, 1842; and their settling down at the “Old Manse,” at Concord, Massa- 
chusetts, a house where the Emersons and the Ripleys had lived since before 
the Revolution. 

As a Christian Humanist, Hawthorne had his share of sedate pessimism. 
‘‘Happiness, in this world, if it comes at all, comes incidentally,” he wrote in 
one of his notebooks. “Make it the object of pursuit, and it leads us a wild- 
goose chase and is never attained. Follow some other object, and very possibly 
we may find' that we have caught happiness without dreaming of such luck, but 
likely enough, it is gone the moment we say to ourselves — ‘Here it is ,J — like 
the chest of gold that treasure-seekers find ” 

Yet happiness was surely his at the “Old Manse.” Of his first summer 
there, he remarked “My life, at this time, is more like that of a boy externally, 
than it has been since I was really a boy. It is usually supposed that the cares 
of life come with matrimony; but I seem to have cast off all care, and live 
on with as much easy trust m Providence, as Adam could possibly have felt, 
before he had learned that there was a world beyond his Paradise . . The fight 

with the world — the struggle of a man among men — the agony v of the universal 
effort to wrench the means of life from a host of greedy competitors — all 
this seems like a dream to me.” 

Of this paradisical sojourn, the main literary result was Mosses from an 
Old Manse, published in 1846. In that same year Hawthorne accepted another 
political appointment from the Democratic Party — this time as surveyor at the 
Salem Custom House, a post which he held until 1849. The year after going 
there, he began The Scarlet Letter , but did not finish and publish it until 
1850. In a very short time it had won for him an international reputation. 

From Salem, the Hawthornes moved to the “Red House” at Lenox, Massa- 
chusetts, in 1850, and from there to the Horace Mann house in West Newton, 
Massachusetts, in 1851. In 1851 appeared The House of the Seven Gables; in 
1852, The Snow Image and Other Twice-Told Tales and The Blithedale Romance. 
It was also m 1852 that Hawthorne purchased his permanent American home, 
"The Wayside,” at Concord. Shortly after moving there, he accepted and dis- 
charged the commission of writing a campaign biography for his old college 
friend, now candidate for the Presidency of the United States — the Life of 
Franklin Pierce . 

As recompense for this political pot-boiler, President Pierce, who doubtless 
would have been elected if it had never been written and published, appointed 
Hawthorne Consul at Liverpool In 1853, with the departure for England of 
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Hawthorne and his family — Sophia and their three children, Una, Julian, and 
Rose — his most creative period was at an end Our greatest writer of regional 
fiction about universal themes was to gam experience that would enable him 
to experiment with what Henry James later called “the international theme.” 

IV 

Putting America behind him for approximately the next seven years, Haw- 
thorne could look back on associations with some of the leading figures of what 
has been called the “American Renaissance” Among others, he had known 
Emerson, Ellery Channing, Margaret Fuller, Thoreau, and Melville. Although 
he had some enjoyable moments with Emerson, he regarded him far more 
critically than did Sophia. Contrasting him with the Concord yeoman, Mr. 
Hosmer, he remarks in his notebook* “Mr Emerson is a great searcher for facts; 
but they seem to melt away and become unsubstantial m his grasp.” 

Of Ellery Channing he says. “He is one of those queer and clever young 
men whom Mr. Emerson (that everlasting rejecter of all that is, and seeker 
for he knows not what) is continually picking up by way of a genius.” 

He seems to have shied away from Margaret Fuller from the very be- 
ginning While measurer at the Boston Custom House, he wrote to Sophia: 
“I was invited to dine at Mr Bancroft’s yesterday with Miss Margaret Fuller, 
but Providence had given me some business to do, for which I was very thankful. 
When . . . Sophia Hawthorne can be with me, I shall not be afraid to accept 
invitations to meet literary lions and lionesses because then I shall put the 
abovesaid redoubtable little personage m the front of the battle.” 

Seeing a good deal of Margaret Fuller later on, Hawthorne treats her 
always with a touch of irony. She leaves a book behind her, and he has to 
walk over to Emerson’s to return it. On the way home he finds her reclining in 
Sleepy Hollow. He sits down beside her and they talk . . about Autumn — 
and about the pleasures of getting lost in the woods — and about the crows, 
whose voices Margaret had heard — and about the experiences of early child- 
hood, whose influence remains upon the character after the recollection of them 
has passed away — and about the sights of mountains from a distance, and the 
view from the summits— and about other matters of high and low philosophy.” 
He seems glad to abandon her to one of her kind: “In the midst of our talk, 
we heard footsteps above us, on the high bank; and while the intruder was 
still hidden among the trees, he called to Margaret, of whom he had gotten 
a glimpse. Then he emerged from the green shade; and Behold, it was Mr. 
Emerson, who, in spite of his clerical consecration, had found no better way 
of spending the Sabbath than to ramble among the woods. He appeared to have 
had a pleasant time; for he said that there were Muses in the woods to-day, 
and whispers to be heard in the breezes. It being now nearly six o’clock, we 
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separated, Mr. Emerson and Margaret towards his home, and I towards mine, 
where my little wife was very busy getting tea.” One should compare such 
impressions of Emerson and his disciples with those in Hawthorne’s essay, 
‘‘The Old Manse.” 

Hawthorne concludes a sketch of Thoreau with this admission of praise, 
which carefully avoids superlatives: “On the whole, I find him a healthy and 
wholesome man to know.” Melville, whom he saw frequently at Lenox, struck 
him as something of a kindred spirit He thus describes one of their evenings * 

. . Melville and I had a talk about time and eternity, things of this world 
and of the next, and books, and publishers, and all possible and impossible 
matters, that lasted pretty deep into the night. At last, he arose, and saddled 
his horse (whom he had put into the barn) and rode off for his own domicile; 
and I hastened to make the most of what little sleeping-time remained for me.” 

His inspect for Poe is greatly m contrast with his strictures on many 
of the Transcendentalists. He thus wrote to Poe in 1846 • “I presume the pub- 
lishers will have sent you a copy of ‘Mosses from an Old Manse’ — the latest 
(and probably the last) collection of my tales and sketches. I have read your 
occasional notices of my productions with great interest — not so much because 
your judgment was, upon the whole, favorable, as because it seemed to be given 
in earnest. I care for nothing but the truth, and shall always more readily 
accept a harsh truth, in regard to my writings, than a sugared falsehood. I 
confess, however, that I admire you rather as a writer of tales than as a critic 
upon them. I might often — and often do — dissent from your opinions in the 
latter capacity, but could never fail to recognize your force and originality in 
the former ” Perhaps Hawthorne had particularly in mind Poe’s interpretation 
of “The Minister’s Black Veil.” Incidentally, Poe’s review of Mosses in Godey’s 
Lady’s Book for November, 1847, was most ungenerous. 

Y 

As Hawthorne sailed for England, he could look back, too, on a considerable 
achievement in the writing of fiction. From the outset, he had tried, in his tales 
and longer pieces, to solve a technical problem such as that which confronted 
Samuel Taylor Coleridge in his contributions to Lyrical Ballads in 1798. 

Whereas Wordsworth, in his poems for that volume, had proposed “to give 
the charm of novelty to things of every day,” Coleridge’s endeavors, he tells 
us in the Biographia Liter ana, had been “directed to persons and characters 
supernatural or at least romantic; so as to transfer from our inward nature 
a human interest and a semblance of truth sufficient to procure for these shadows 
of imagination that willing suspension of disbelief for the moment, which 
constitutes poetic faith.” 

To procure this “willing suspension of disbelief” for characters and inei- 
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dents in a story, it is necessary to invest them with what may be called an 
illusion of reality. To conjure up such an illusion is most difficult when one’s 
urge to create characters and incidents comes from reading, from an interest 
in allegory, from an imagination fostered in relative removal from the world. 
Of this difficulty Hawthorne was acutely conscious. Concerning the first edition 
of his Twice-Told Tales, he wrote thus to Longfellow in 1837 : “I have . . . great 
difficulty in the lack of materials, for I have seen so little of the world that 
I have nothing but thin air to concoct my stories of, and it is not easy to give a 
life-like semblance to such shadowy stuff.” 

To improve illusion m his fiction, Hawthorne followed two main methods. 
The first was to keep his notebooks. Herein, from observation of daily life, of 
actual people, animals, things, incidents, he jotted down vivid details to’ be 
transferred to his stories m order that their ideological skeletons might have 
flesh and blood. The result was a growing “realism” in his work, a steady 
progress in solidity of specification” — to use a suggestive phrase from Henry 
James’ u The Art of Fiction.’ 7 

The connection between the illusion of reality in Hawthorne’s stories and 
his careful record of everyday observations may be clearly grasped by reading 
Ethan Brand” and then turning to those passages from his American Notebooks 
wherein source materials for various features of this story unquestionably ap- 
pear. Or one may go through these notebooks and then read his three .great 
American romances The Hawthornes’ first child, Una, served as a model for 
Pearl in The Scarlet Letter. The setting of The House of the Seven Gables 
is a composite transcript from actuality. Above all, in The Blithedale Romance 
Hawthorne made use of his experiences at Brook Farm, and, in the character 
o Coverdale, the narrator of the story, introduced a but slightly distorted 
projection of himself into the Dutch painting of that utopian community. 
Even the discovery of Zenobia’s drowned body was based on his actual par- 
ticipation m dredging up from the Concord River the corpse of a Miss Hunt 
who had committed suicide. ’ 

The second method which Hawthorne followed to improve the illusion of 
reality m his fiction was to perfect its form as well as its content or “stuff.” 

e experimented carefully with the “focus of narration” or “the point of view ” 
as may be seen, say, in “Mr. Higginbotham’s Catastrophe,” or “Rappaccini’s 
Daughter, or The Blithedale Romance. In both his tales and his longer ro- 

s^ctuie o/“r fOT ■'5T adaPt6d t0 the theme at hand - The 

structure of Rappaccini’s Daughter,” for example, is worth close analysis 
o demonstrate how effectively it conveys Hawthorne’s Humanistic critique of 
the scientific intellect. Dramatic structure, with “scenes” that may be regarded 
as the beginning, middle, and end, the attack, crisis, and resolution, of conflict 
volvmg a few characters, distinguishes each of his three great American 
romances. The device of “foreshadowing” or “prospect,” i.e., preparing the 
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reader in advance for later events so as to make them more credible or to 
create suspense or to heighten unity m the whole narrative, is brilliantly exem- 
plified in all his best work, and may be studied particularly m such stories 
as “The Minister’s Black Veil” and “Ethan Brand ” The use of contrast in 
description, in “scene,” in characterization, m symbol is developed to a fine 
point. Such tales as “The Maypole of Merry Mount” and “Endieott and the 
Red Cross” are rich m various kinds of contrast, as are, of course, all the longer 
romances. 

It is no accident that one of America’s greatest masters of the art of fiction, 
Henry James, should have written a study of Hawthorne for the English Men 
of Letters series. Nor is it surprising that one of the ablest craftsmen among 
English novelists, Thomas Hardy, was to learn something of his craft from 
reading Hawthorne, as may be understood by comparing The Return of the 
Native and The Blithedale Romance. Finally, it must never be forgotten that 
Hawthorne’s practice inspired Poe to formulate his epoch-making theory of 
the prose tale. 

In its criticism of life, Hawthorne’s fiction had probed deeply. In some 
of his tales, such as “The Maypole of Merry Mount” and “Endieott and the 
Red Cross,” he used episodes in the history of New England for more than 
one purpose — to endow ethical issues with such reality that the reader might 
dwell long on them, and to assess the nature and continuing value of Puritanism 
as a cultural force. In other tales, such as “Wakefield,” “Young Goodman 
Brown,” and “The Minister’s Black Veil,” he analyzed the ease histories of 
characters who, for different reasons, became solitaries. In “Ethan Brand” and 
“Rappaccini’s Daughter” he dealt with two protagonists of inhuman intellect, 
likewise immolated in their solitude. In “The Celestial Railroad” he wrote his 
own kind of satirical burlesque, viewing the new doctrines of the day in terms 
of their implications for the Christian Humanism of John Bunyan. In “Mr. 
Higginbotham’s Catastrophe” he experimented with a mystery rather than a 
detective story, and, by basing it on the concept of special Providence and 
enriching it with “local color,” anticipated such modern deviations from the 
Poe formula as Melville Davidsson Post’s TJncle Abner stories. 

Some of these emphases were repeated, combined, developed, and modu- 
lated as Hawthorne moved from the tale to the longer romance. As the English 
romancer, J. H, Shorthouse, was to point out in the 1881 preface of his John 
Inglesant , Hawthorne carried his art “to such perfection that it is only with 
difficulty that we perceive how absolutely every character, nay, every word and 
line, is subordinated to the philosophical idea of the book. . . ” 

The Scarlet Letter is unified by the idea that the full acceptance of re- 
sponsibility for sm is better than denying or ignoring this responsibility alto- 
gether or accepting it but half-way. The House of the Seven Gables is held 
together by the idea that, instead of being dominated by a tradition, such as 
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Puritanism, for example, or rejecting this tradition completely, one should 
conserve whatever is good in it, and build on it, and leave behind whatever is evil 
The Blithedale Romance ironically suggests that, even among Utopians — with all 
their nobility, their fine hopes for the future of society, their admirable faith 
in human brotherhood — the egotism or possessiveness associated with the pas- 
sions, and the evil consequences thereof, will stalk m, sometimes assuming the 
mask of philanthropy or altruism, and sometimes subtly undermining the most 
disinterested detachment. 

More truly than most fiction produced by later schools of realism and 
naturalism, on the one hand, or of fantasy, on the other, these three romances 
fulfill “the high ambition and privilege of art not to reproduce reality but 
without conspicuously offending against it to enlarge its confines,” to quote one 
of the dicta of the Shakespearean critic, E E Stoll. In the whole range of 
American literature it would be difficult to find three major works of fiction 
by one author that are so original in conception and execution, so various m 
theme, felicitous in prose style, and remarkable for other technical achievements, 
and so rewarding in their consistent presentation of the values of a Christian 
Plumanism through subtle contrasts of memorable characters. 


VI 


While Consul at Liverpool from 1853 to 1857, Hawthorne was a busy man 
In his bulky English Notebooks he records in detail his multifarious activities— 
how he rambled through slum and countryside; how he visited almshouses and 
literary shrines Stratford, Lichfield, Grasmere, Newstead Abbey, Dumfries, 
how he investigated the eases of sailors maltreated in the American merchant 
marine; how he attended civic banquets and literary gatherings; how he 
talked with James Buchanan, then American Minister and soon to be Pres- 
ident, about politics back home; how he watched the growth of his children 
and worried about Sophia, who for a while had to go to Portugal for her health, 
taking Una and Rose along, and leaving Julian with him; and how he kept 
m touch with American literati abroad, such as Melville, to whom he played 
host, or Delia Bacon, whom he sought out and interviewed concerning her 
theory that Lord Bacon wrote Shakespeare’s plays. 

Henry Arthur Bright, whom he had first met at Concord, was one of his 
closest English friends; he knew Monekton Milnes well; he met such celebrities 
as the Brownings, Charles Reade, and Lord Macaulay; he took part in a 
number of conversations about Thackeray, then at the height of his popularity 

Of Browning he remarks: “. . . a younger man than I expected to see, 
handsome, with dark hair, a very little frosted. He is very simple and agreeable 
m manner, gently impulsive, talking as if his heart were uppermost. He 
spoke o 1 his pleasure m meeting me, and his appreciation of my books; and 
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(which has not often happened to me) mentioned that the Blithedale Romance 
was the one he admired most. I wonder why.” 

After praising the fine dinner he and Una and Sophia were given by 
Russell Sturgis, he comments. "Mv Sturgis is a friend of Thackeray, and, 
speaking of the last number of the Neweomes — so touching that nobody can 
read it aloud without breaking down — he mentioned that Thackeray himself 
had read it to James Russell Lowell and William Story, in a cider cellar t” 
This anecdote led Hawthorne to reflect as follows ‘'Speaking of Thackeray, I 
cannot but wonder at his coolness m respect to his own pathos, and compare it 
with my emotions when I read the last scene of the Scarlet Letter to my wife, 
just after writing it — tried to read it, rather, for my voice swelled and heaved, 
as if I w r ere tossed up and down on an ocean, as it subsided after a storm. 
But I was m a very nervous state, then, having gone through a great diversity 
and severity of emotion, for many months past I think I have never overcome 
my own adamant m any other instance.” 

He has this to say of Mrs. S. C Hall: "... a genuine and good woman, 
unspoilt by a literary career, and retaining more sentiment (for I will not 
call it sentimentalism) than most girls keep beyond seventeen. She told me 
that it had been the dream of her life to see Longfellow and myself 1 Good 
Heavens ! What an object to live for !” 

Resigning his consulship in 1857, Hawthorne took his family to Italy by 
way of Pans. At Rome, they visited the New England sculptor and writer, 
William Wetmore Story, whom Henry James was to regard later as the prototype 
of the American cosmopolitan emigre. In Florence, they saw a good deal of the 
Brownings and settled at the Villa Montuato on the Bellosguardo Hill. At Siena, 
they again called on the Storys When they went to Rome, Una fell ill of fever, 
and her life hovered in the balance for months. Such distinguished Americans 
as ex-President Pierce, the historian John Lothrop Motley, and Charles Sumner 
kept the Hawthornes company. 

In 1859, with Una entirely out of danger, the family left for England. 
In his baggage, Hawthorne carried the first draft of his romance, The Marble 
Faun. They lived at Whitby, Redcar, Leamington, Bath, and London. The 
Marble Faun was published in I860 both in England and the United States, 
but the English publisher insisted on giving it the title Transformation , which 
was not by any means to its author’s liking. 

When the Hawthornes returned to America in 1860, to resume their life 
at "The Wayside,” where Sophia’s brother had stayed in their absence, they 
found that the Transcendentalist fever had developed into the Abolitionist de- 
lirium and that many of their old friends were passionate defenders of John 
Brown. The intimate associate of such conservative and cordially hated Demo- 
crats as Franklin Pierce and James Buchanan looked askance on such radicalism, 
even though he was no believer in slavery. He had written in one of his English 
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Notebooks in 1854: “If mankind were all intellect, they would he continually 
changing, so that one age would be entirely unlike another. The great conserva- 
tive is the heart, which remains the same in all ages; so that common-places of 
a thousand years’ standing are as effective as ever.” 

During the Civil War Hawthorne maintained much of his balance. While 
a member of the Saturday Club that dined at Parker's Hotel in Boston and 
included Emerson, Longfellow, Holmes, Lowell, Motley, Whittier, and Sumner 
among others, he reproved his friend Bright back m England for lack of sym- 
pathy with the Northern cause Instead of deploring the War, he even looked 
on it somewhat optimistically - “I never imagined what a happy state of mind 
a civil war produces, and how it invigorates every man’s whole being,” he 
wrote to Bright “You will live to see the Americans another people than 
they have hitherto been; and I truly regret that my youth was not cast in 
these days, instead of in a quiet time.” 

Because of the war, and because, too, he was getting old, Hawthorne found 
it difficult to do creative v r riting. His book on England, Our Old Home, was 
published in 1863, but he could not complete another great romance Instead 
he left four torsos — The Ancestral Footstep, running to some 28,000 words. 
Dr. Gnmshawe’s Secret, running to some 85,000, Septimus Felton, amounting 
to about 60,000; and The Dolliver Romance, stopping at 16,000. His healtli 
began to fail fast, from some disease that seemed, in the words of Franklin 
Pierc-e, to be “in the brain or spine or both.” On a trip -with Pierce, Haw- 
thorne died at Plymouth, New Hampshire, May 19, 1864. 

VII 

One characteristic of those men of letters who have best represented our 
cosmopolitan or international tradition is that m their personalities and their 
work two worlds have been in conflict. It has been impossible for them to 
abandon their Americanism and their attachment to America and in consequence 
there has been much in Europe which they have been unable to accept. Yet 
Europe has had for thorn an enchantment they have been powerless to shake 
off entirely. It has symbolized for them tradition or culture or leisure or experi- 
ence or grace, and these values or essences or sheer illusions have put them out 
of sorts with workaday America. 

There is abundant evidence of such a conflict in Hawthorne in his last 
years. He is distinctly critical of England’s aristocratic system. In Our Old 
Home he makes the point that “there was continually a dull sound in my ears 
as if the old foundations of things were crumbling away. Sometime or other,— 
by no irreverent effort of violence, but, rather, in spite of all pious efforts to 
uphold a heterogeneous pile of institutions that will have outlasted their vitality, 
—at some unexpected moment, there must eome a terrible crash,” And in one 
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of his English Notebooks he observes: “The public life of America is lived 
through the mmd and heart of every man m it; here, the people feel that 
they have nothing to do with what is going forward, and, I suspect, care little 
or nothing about it. Such things they permit to be the exclusive affair of the 
higher classes ” 

Yet he writes Horatio Bridge as follows m 1854: “It sickens me to look 
back to America. I am sick to death of the continual fuss and tumult and 
excitement and bad blood we keep up about political topics ” And he made 
these confessions to W. D. Ticknor, the first in a letter from England, the 
second in a letter from Rome : “To say the truth, the longer I stay away, the 
less I feel inclined to come back. ... Not but what I love my country , but I 
can live more to my individual satisfaction elsewhere.” “I wish I were a little 
more patriotic , but to confess the truth I had rather be a sojourner in any 
other country than return to my own. The United States are fit for many 
excellent purposes, but they are certainly not fit to live m.” 

As for the American literary scene, Hawthorne wrote disgustedly to 

Ticknor m January, 1855 : “America is now wholly given over to a d d mob 

of scribbling women, and I should have no chance of success while the public 
taste is occupied with their trash — and should be ashamed of myself if I did 
succeed.” Yet m February he is praising one of these same “scribbling women,” 
Sara Payson Willis, who wrote the novel, Ruth Hall, under her pseudonym of 
Fanny Fern: “In my last, I recollect, I bestowed some vituperation on female 
authors. I have since been reading Ruth Hall; and I must say I enjoyed it a 
good deal. The woman writes as if the Devil was m her ; and that is the only 
condition under which a woman ever writes anything worth reading.” 

Hawthorne’s last great romance, The Marble Faun, should be approached 
as a revelation of this conflict between America and Europe in his mind and 
heart. It contrasts European personality with American personality, European 
ethics with American ethics, in terms of their coping with the problem of evil. 
Although, in the end, Hawthorne seems to be telling us that the New England 
way of Kenyon and Hilda is superior to the way of Miriam and Donatello, the 
work has an ultimate ambiguity more tantalizing than the mystery of Dona- 
tello’s ears It should continue to interest readers of the 20th Century’s second 
post-war period, when “the international theme” has come into its own as never 
before, not only m fiction, but m all aspects of life, and promises to develop 
manifold ambiguities as a challenge to our best intelligence. 

[The best “modern” biographies are Newton Arvin’s Hawthorne (Boston, 
1929) and Edward Mather’s Nathaniel Hawthorne • A Modest Man (New York, 
1940). The main source-book for Hawthorne’s biography is Julian Hawthorne’s 
authorized Nathaniel Hawthorne and His Wife in two volumes (Boston, 1884). 
Other older biographical and critical studies of interest are George P. Lathrop’s 
A Study of Hawthorne (Boston, 1876), Henry James’ Hawthorne (New York, 
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1879) in the English Men of Letters series, and George E. Woodberry’s 
Nathaniel Hawthorne (Boston, 1902) in the American Men of Letters series. 
Randall Stewart’s editions of Hawthorne’s American Notebooks (New Haven, 
1932) and English Notebooks (New York, 1941) are indispensable. Stimulating 
critical essays on Hawthorne are to be found in Paul Elmer More’s Shelburne 
Essays; First Series (Boston, 1904) and Second Series (Boston, 1905) ; Austin 
Warren’s Hawthorne (New York, 1934) in American Writers Series, Yvor 
Winters’ Maule’s Curse (Norfolk, Conn., 1938); F. 0. Matthiessen’s American 
Renaissance (New York, 1941) ; and Newton Arvin’s edition of Hawthorne’s 


Short Stories (New York, 1946).] 

SIGHTS FROM A STEEPLE 
[1837 (1830)] 

SO f I have climbed high, and my reward is 
small. Here I stand, with wearied knees, 
earth, indeed, at a dizzy depth below, but 
heaven far, far beyond me still. Oh that I 
could soar up into the very zenith, where 
man never breathed, nor eagle ever flew, 
and where the ethereal azure melts away 
from the eye, and appeal’s only a deepened 
shade of nothingness! And yet I shiver at 
that cold and solitary thought. What clouds 
are gathering m the golden west, with dire- 
ful intent against the brightness and the 
warmth of this summer afternoon! They 
are ponderous air ships, black as death, 
and freighted with the tempest; and at 
intervals their thunder, the signal guns of 
that unearthly squadron, rolls distant along 
the deep of heaven. These nearer heaps of 
fleecy vapor— methiuks I could roll and 
toss upon them the whole day long ' — seem 
scattered here and there for the repose of 
tire,d pilgrims through the sky. Perhaps— 
for who can tell? — beautiful spirits are 
disporting themselves there, and will bless 
my mortal eye with the brief appearance 
of their curly locks of golden light and 
laughing faces, fair and faint as the people 
of a rosy dream. Or, where the floating 
mass so imperfectly obstructs the color of 
the firmament, a slender foot and fairy 
limb, resting too heavily upon the frail 
support, may be thrust through, and sud- 
denly withdrawn, while longing fancy fol- 
lows them in vain. Yonder again is an 


airy archipelago, where the sunbeams love 
to linger m their journeymgs through 
space Every one of those little clouds has 
been dipped and steeped m radiance, which 
the slightest pressure might disengage m 
silveiy profusion, like water wrung from 
a sea-maid's hair. Bright they are as a 
young man's visions, and, like them, would 
be realized m dullness, obscurity, and tears. 
I will look on them no more. 

In three parts of the visible circle, whose 
centre is this spire, I discern cultivated 
fields, villages, white country seats, the 
waving lines of rivulets, little placid lakes, 
and here and there a rising ground, that 
would fam be termed a hill. On the fourth 
side is the sea, stretching away towards a 
viewless boundary, blue and calm, except 
where the passing anger of a shadow flits 
across its surface, and is gone. Hitherward, 
a broad inlet penetrates far into the land; 
on the verge of the harbor, formed by its 
extremity, is a town; and over it am I, 
a watchman, all-heeding and unheeded. Oh 
that the multitude of chimneys could speak, 
like those of Madrid, and betray, in smoky 
whispers, the secrets of all who, since their 
first foundation, have assembled at the 
hearths within ! Oh that the Limping Devil 
of Le Sage would perch beside me here, 
extend his whnd over this contiguity of 
roofs, uncover every chamber, and make me 
familiar with their inhabitants! 1 The most 

1 Alain Rene Le Sage (1688-1747) wrote 
Le Liable Boiteux (1707), translated as 
Asmodeus or The Demi on Two Sticks 
a satiric novel m which a limping devil 
pries into the residences of Madrid. 
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desirable mode of existence might be that 
of a spiritualized Paul Pry, hovering in- 
visible round man and woman, witnessing 
their deeds, searching into their hearts, 
borrowing bughtness from their felicity 
and shade fiom their sorrow, and retaining 
no emotion peculiar to himself. But none 
of these things are possible ; and if I would 
know the interior of brick walls, or the 
mysteiy of human bosoms, I can but guess. 

Yonder is a fair street, extending north 
and south. The stately mansions are placed 
each on its carpet of verdant grass, and a 
long flight of steps descends from every 
door to the pavement. Ornamental trees — 
the broad-leafed horse-chestnut, the elm so 
lofty and bending, the graceful but infre- 
quent willow, and others whereof I know 
not the names — grow thrivingly among 
brick and stone. The oblique rays of the 
sun are intercepted by these green citizens, 
and by the houses, so that one side of the 
street is a shaded and pleasant walk. On 
its whole extent there is now but a single 
passenger, advancing from the upper end, 
and he, unless distance and the medium of 
a pocket spyglass do him more than justice, 
is a fine young man of twenty. He saunters 
slowly forward, slapping his left hand with 
his folded gloves, bending his eyes upon 
the pavement, and sometimes raising them 
to throw a glance before him. Certainly, 
he has a pensive air. Is he m doubt, or in 
debt? Is he, if the question be allowable, 
m love? Does he strive to be melancholy 
and gentleman-like ? Or, is he merely over- 
come by the heat? But I bid him farewell 
for the present. The door of one of the 
houses — an aristocratic edifice, with cur- 
tains of purple and gold waving from the 
windows, is now opened, and down the 
steps come two ladies, swinging their par- 
asols, and lightly arrayed for a summer 
ramble. Both are young, both are pretty, 
but methmks the left-hand lass is the fairer 
of the twain; and, though she be so serious 
at this moment, I could swear that there is 
a treasure of gentle fun within her. They 
stand talking a little while upon the steps, 
and finally proceed up the street. Mean- 


time, as their faces are now turned from 
me, I may look elsewhere. 

Upon that wharf, and down the corre- 
sponding street, is a busy contrast to the 
quiet scene which I have just noticed. 
Business evidently has its centre there, and 
many a man is wasting the summer after- 
noon m labor and anxiety, m losing riches 
or m gaming them, when he would be 
wiser to flee away to some pleasant country 
village, or shaded lake m the forest, or 
wild and cool sea-beach. I see vessels un- 
lading at the wharf, and precious mer- 
chandise strewn upon the ground, abun- 
dantly as at the bottom of the sea, that 
market whence no goods return, and where 
there is no captain nor supercargo to 
render an account of sales. Here, the 
clerks are diligent with their paper and 
pencils, and sailors ply the block and 
tackle that hang over the hold, accompany- 
ing their toil with cries, long drawn and 
roughly melodious, till the bales and punch- 
eons ascend to upper air. At a little dis- 
tance a gxoup of gentlemen are assembled 
round the door of a warehouse. Grave 
seniors be they, and I would wager — if it 
were safe m these times to be responsible 
for any one — that the least eminent among 
them might vie with old Yicentio, that 
incomparable trafficker of Pisa . 2 I can even 
select the wealthiest of the company. It is 
the elderly personage, in somewhat rusty 
black, with powdered hair, the superfluous 
whiteness of which is visible upon the cape 
of his coat. His twenty ships are wafted on 
some of their many courses by every breeze 
that blows, and his name — I will venture 
to say, though I know it not — is a familiar 
sound among the far separated merchants 
of Europe and the Indies. 

But I bestow too much of my attention 
m this quarter. On looking again to the 
long and shady walk, I perceive that the 
two fair girls have encountered* the young 
man. After a sort of shyness m the recog- 
nition, he turns back with them. Moreover, 


2 An allusion to a character in Shake- 
speare’s The Taming of the Shrew. 
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he has sanctioned my taste m regard to his 
companions by placing himself on the 
inner side of the pavement, nearest the 
Venus to whom I — enacting, on a steeple 
top, the part of Pans on the top of Ida — * 
adjudged the golden apple. 

In two streets, converging* at right angles 
towards my n atehtower, I distinguish three 
different processions. One is a proud array 
of voluntary soldiers, in bright uniform, 
resembling, from the height whence I look 
down, the painted veterans that garrison 
the windows of a toyshop. And yet, it stirs 
my heart , their regular advance, their 
nodding plumes, the sunflash on their 
bayonets and musket barrels, the roll of 
their drums ascending past me, and the 
fife ever and anon piercing through — 
these things have wakened a warlike fire, 
peaceful though I be. Close to their real 
marches a battalion of school-bovs, ranged 
in crooked and irregular platoons, shoulder- 
ing sticks, thumping a harsh and unripe 
clatter from an instrument of tm, and 
ridiculously aping* the intricate manoeuvres 
of the foremost band. Nevertheless, as 
slight differences are scarcely perceptible 
from a church spire, one might be tempted 
to ask, “Which are the boys?” — or rather, 
“Which the men?” But, leaving these, let 
us turn to the third procession, wlpch, 
though sadder m outward show, may excite 
identical reflections m the thoughtful mmd. 
It is a funeral. A hearse, drawn by a black 
and bony steed, and covered by a dusty 
pall; two or three coaches rumbling over 
the stones, their drivers half asleep; a 
dozen couple of careless mourners m their 
every-day attire; such was not the fashion 
of our fathers, when they carried a friend 
to his grave. There is now no doleful clang 
of the bell to proclaim sorrow to the town. 
Was the King of Terrors more awful in 
those days than in our own, that wisdom 
and philosophy have been able to produce 
this change? Not so. Here is a proof that 
he retains his proper majesty. The military 
men .and the military boys are wheeling 
round the corner, and meet the funeral 
full in the face/ Immediately the drum is 


silent, all but the tap that regulates each 
simultaneous footfall. The soldiers yield the 
path to the dusty hearse and unpretending 
tram, and the children quit their ranks, 
and cluster on the sidewalks, with timorous 
and instinctive curiosity The mourners 
enter the churchyard at the base of the 
steeple, and pause by an open giave among 
the burial stones; the lightning glimmers 
on them as they lower down the coffin, and 
the thunder rattles heavily while they 
throw the earth upon its lid. Verily, the 
shower is near, and I tremble for the young 
man and the girls, who have now disap- 
peared from the long and shady street. 

How various are the situations of the 
people covered by the roofs beneath me, 
and how diversified are the events at this 
moment befalling thenN The new born, the 
aged, the dying, the strong m life, and the 
recent dead, are in the chambers of these 
many mansions. The full of hope, the 
happy, the miserable, and the desperate, 
dwell together willnn the circle of my 
glance. In some of the houses over which 
my eyes roam so coldly, guilt is entering 
into hearts that are still tenanted by a 
debased and trodden virtue, — guilt is on the 
very edge of commission, and the impend- 
ing deed might be averted, guilt is done, 
and the criminal wonders if it be irrevoca- 
ble. There are broad thoughts struggling 
in my mmd, and, were I able to give them 
distinctness, they would make their way in 
eloquence. Lo! the raindrops are descend- 
ing. 

The clouds, within a little time, have 
gathered over all the sky, hanging heavily, 
as if about to drop m one unbroken mass 
upon the earth. At intervals, the lightning 
* flashes from their brooding hearts, quivers, 
disappears, and then comes the thunder, 
travelling slowly after its twin-born flame. 
A strong wind has sprung up, howls 
through the darkened streets, and raises 
the dust in dense bodies, to rebel against 
the approaching storm. The disbanded sol- 
diers fly, the funeral has already vanished 
like its dead, and all people hurry home- 
ward — all that have a home; while a few 
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lounge by the corners, or trudge on desper- 
ately, at their leisure. In a narrow lane, 
which eomunicates with the shady street, 
I discern the rich old merchant, putting 
himself to the top of his speed, lest the 
ram should convert his hair powder to a 
paste. Unhappy gentleman 1 By the slow 
Aehemence and painful moderation where- 
with he journeys, it is but too evident that 
Podagra 3 has left its thrilling tenderness 
m his great toe. But yonder, at a far more 
rapid pace, come three other of my ac- 
quaintance, the two pretty girls and the 
\ oung man, unseasonably interrupted m 
their walk. Their footsteps are supported 
bv the risen dust, — the wind lends them its 
velocity, — they fly like three sea-birds 
driven landward by the tempestuous bieeze. 
The ladies would not thus rival Atalanta 
if they but knew that any one were at 
leisure to observe them. Ah * as they hasten 
onward, laughing m the angry face of 
nature, a sudden catastrophe has chanced. 
At the corner where the narrow lane enters 
into the street, they come plump against 
the old merchant, whose tortoise motion 
has just brought him to that point. He 
likes not the sweet encounter; the darkness 
of the whole air gathers speedily upon his 
visage, and there is a pause on both sides. 
Finally, he thrusts aside the youth with 
little courtesy, seizes an arm of each of 
the two girls, and plods onward, like a 
magician with a prize of captive fames. 
All this is easy to be understood. How dis- 
consolate the poor lover stands! regardless 
of the ram that threatens an exceeding 
damage to his well-fashioned habiliments, 
till he catches a backward glance of mirth 
from a bright eye, and turns away with 
whatever comfort it conveys. 

The old man and his daughters are safely 
housed, and now the storm lets loose its 
fury. In every dwelling I perceive the 
faces of the chambermaids as they shut 
down the windows, excluding the impetuous 
shower, and shrinking away from the quick 
fiery glare. The large drops descend with 
force upon the slated roofs, and rise again 
in smoke. There is a rush and roar, as of 


a river through the air, and muddy streams 
bubble majestically along the pavement, 
whirl their dusky foam into the kennel, 
and disappear beneath iron grates. Thus 
did Arethusa sink 4 I love not my station 
here aloft, m the midst of the tumult 
which I am powerless to direct or quell, 
with the blue lightning wrinkling on my 
brow, and the thunder muttering its first 
awful syllables m my ear. I will descend. 
Yet let me give another glance to the sea, 
where the foam breaks out m long white 
lines upon a broad expanse of blackness, 
or boils up m far distant points, like 
snowy mountain tops in the eddies of a 
flood, and let me look once more at the 
gieen plain, and little hills of the country, 
over which the giant of the storm is strid- 
ing m robes of mist, and at the town, 
whose obscured and desolate streets might 
beseem a city of the dead, and turning a 
single moment to the sky, now gloomy as 
an author’s prospects, I prepare to resume 
my station on lower earth. But stay! A 
little speck of azure has widened in the 
western heavens, the sunbeams find a pas- 
sage, and go rejoicing through the tempest; 
and on yonder darkest cloud, born, like 
hallowed hopes, of the glory of another 
woild and the trouble and tears of this, 
brightens forth the Rainbow! 

MR. HIGGINBOTHAM’S 
CATASTROPHE 
[1837 ( 1834 ) ] 

A YOUNG fellow, a tobacco pedlar by 
trade, was on his way from Morristown, 
where he had dealt largely with the Deacon 
of the Shaker settlement, to the village 
of Parker’s Falls, on Salmon River. He 
had a neat little cart, painted green, with 
a box of cigars depicted on each side panel, 
and an Indian chief, holding a pipe and 

3 The gout. 

1 A wood nymph who, to escape her 
pursuer, the river god Alpheus, was 
changed to a stream running under the 
sea, 
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a golden tobacco stalk, on the rear. The 
pedlar drove a smart little mare, and was 
a young man of excellent character, keen 
at a baigam, but none the worse liked by 
the Yankees, who, as I have heard them 
say, would rather be shaved with a sharp 
razor than a dull one. Especially was he 
beloved by the pretty girls along the Con- 
necticut, whose favor he used to court by 
presents of the best smoking tobacco in 
his stock; knowing well that the country 
lasses of New England are generally great 
performers on pipes. Moreover, as will be 
seen m the course of my story, the jDedlar 
was inquisitive, and something of a tattler, 
always itching to hear the news and anx- 
ious to tell it again. 

After an early breakfast at Morristown, 
the tobacco pedlar, whose name was Do- 
minicus Pike, had travelled seven miles 
through a solitary piece of woods, without 
speaking a word to anybody but himself 
and his little gray mare. It being nearly 
seven o'clock, he was as eager to hold a 
morning gossip as a city shop-keeper to 
read the morning paper. Ai> '^opportunity 
seemed at hand when, after lighting a cigar 
with a sun-glass, he looked up, and per- 
ceived a man coming over the brow of the 
hill, at the foot of which the pedlar had 
stopped his green^cart. Dominicus watched 
him as he descended, and noticed that he 
earned a bundle over his shoulder on the 
end of a stick, and travelled with a weary, 
yet determined pace. He did not look as if 
he had started m the freshness of the 
morning, but had footed it all night, and 
meant to do the same all day. 

“Good morning, mister/' said Dommieus, 
when within speaking distance. “You go a 
pretty good jog. What's the latest news 
at Parker's Falls?" 

The man pulled the broad brim of a 
gray hat over his eyes, and answered, 
rather suddenly, that he did not come from 
Parker’s Fails, which, as being the limit of 
his own day’s journey, the pedlar had 
naturally mentioned in his inquiry. 

“Weil then," rejoined Dominions Pike, 


“let's have the latest news where you did 
come from. I'm not particular about Par- 
ker's Falls. Any place will answer." 

Being thus importuned, the traveller — 
who was as ill looking a fellow as one 
would desire to meet in a solitary piece of 
woods — appeared to hesitate a little, as if 
he was either searching his memory for 
news, or weighing the expediency of tell- 
ing it. At last, mounting on the step of the 
cart, he whispered m the ear of Dommieus, 
though he might have shouted aloud and 
no other mortal would have heard him. 

“I do remember one little trifle of news," 
said he. “Old Mr Higginbotham, of Kim- 
ballton, was murdered m his orchard, at 
eight o’clock last night, by an Irishman 
and a nigger. They strung him up to the 
branch of a St. Michael's pear-tree, where 
nobody would find him till the morning." 

As soon as this horrible intelligence was 
communicated, the stranger betook himself 
to his journey again, with more speed 
than ever, not even turning his head when 
Dominicus invited hnn to smoke a Spanish 
cigar and relate all the particulars. The 
pedlar whistled to his mare and went up 
the lull, pondering on the doleful fate of 
Mr. Higginbotham, whom he had known 
m the way of trade, having sold him many 
a bunch of long nines, and a great deal of 
pigtail, lady’s twist, and fig tobacco. He 
was rather astonished at the rapidity with 
which the news had spread. Kimballton was 
nearly sixty miles distant m a straight line ; 
the murder had been perpetrated only at 
eight o’clock the preceding night , yet 
Dommieus had heard of it at seven m the 
morning, when, m all probability, poor 
Mr. Higginbotham’s own family had but 
just discovered his corpse, hanging on the 
St. Michael’s pear-tree. The stranger on 
foot must have worn seven-league boots to 
travel at such a rate. 

“Ill news flies fast, they say," thought 
Dominicus Pike ; “but this bcats^ railroads. 
The fellow ought to be hired to go express 
with the President’s Message.’’ 

The difficulty was solved by supposing 
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that the narrator had made a mistake of 
one day m the date of the occurrence; so 
that our friend did not hesitate to intro- 
duce the story at every tavern and country 
store along the road, expending a whole 
bunch of Spanish wrappers among at least 
twenty horrified audiences He found him- 
self invariably the first bearer of the intel- 
ligence, and was so pestered with questions 
that he could not avoid filling up the out- 
line, till it became quite a respectable 
narrative. He met with one piece of cor- 
roborative evidence. Mr. Higginbotham was 
a trader; and a former clerk of his, to 
whom Dommicus related the facts, testified 
that the old gentleman was accustomed to 
return home through the orchard about 
nightfall, with the money and valuable 
papers of the store m Ins pocket. The 
clerk manifested but little grief at Mr. 
Higginbotham’s catastrophe, hinting, what 
the pedlar had discovered m his own deal- 
ings with him, that he was a crusty old 
fellow, as close as a vice. His property 
would descend to a pretty niece who was 
now keeping school m Kimballton. 

What with telling the news for the pub- 
lic good, and driving bargains for his own, 
Dommicus was so much delayed on the 
road that he chose to put up at a tavern, 
about five miles short of Parker’s Falls. 
After supper, lighting one of his prime 
cigars, he seated himself m the bar-room, 
and went through the story of the murder, 
which had grown. so fast that it took him 
half an hour to tell. There were as many as 
twenty people m the room, nineteen of 
whom received it all for gospel. But the 
twentieth was an elderly farmer, who had 
arrived on horseback a short time before, 
and was now seated in a corner smoking his 
pipe. When the story was concluded, he 
rose up very deliberately, brought his chair 
light in front of Dommicus, and stared 
him full in the face, puffing out the vilest 
tobacco smoke the pedlar had ever smelt. 

“Will you make affidavit,” demanded he, 
in the tone of a country justice taking an 
examination, “that old Squire Higgin- 


botham of Kimballton was murdered in his 
orchard the night before last, and found 
hanging on his great pear-tree yesterday 
morning ?” 

“I tell the story as I heard it, mister,” 
answered Dommicus, dropping his half- 
burnt cigar; “I don’t say that I saw the 
thing done. So I can’t take my oath that 
he was murdered exactly m that way.” 

“But I can take mine,” said the farmer, 
“that if Squire Higginbotham was mur- 
dered night before last, I drank a glass of 
bitters with his ghost this morning. Being 
a neighbor of mine, he called me into his 
store, as I was riding by, and treated me. 
and then asked me to do a little business 
for him on the road. He didn’t seem to 
know any more about his own murder than 
I did.” 

“Why, then, it can’t be a fact!” ex- 
claimed Domimeus Pike. 

“I guess he’d have mentioned, if it was,” 
said the old farmer; and he removed his 
chair back to the corner, leaving Domimeus 
quite down in the mouth. 

Here was a sad resurrection of old Mr. 
Higginbotham ! The pedlar had no heart 
to mingle m the conversation any more, 
but comforted himself with a glass of gin 
and water, and went to bed where, all night 
long, he dreamed of hanging on the St. 
Michael’s pear-tree. To avoid the old farmer 
(whom he so detested that his suspension 
would have pleased him better than Mr. 
Higginbotham’s), Dominieus rose, m the 
gray of the morning, put the little mare 
into the green cart, and trotted swiftly 
away towards Parker’s Falls. The fresh 
breeze, the dewy road, and the pleasant 
summer dawn, revived his spirits, and 
might have encouraged him to repeat the 
old story had there been anybody awake to 
hear it. But he met neither ox team, light 
wagon chaise, horseman, nor foot traveller, 
till, just as he crossed Salmon River, a 
man came trudging down to the bridge 
with a bundle over his shoulder, on the 
end of a stick. 

“Good morning, mister,” said the pedlar, 
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reining in his mare. “If you come from 
Kimballton or that neighborhood, may be 
you can tell me the real fact about this 
affair of old Mr. Higginbotham. Was the 
old fellow actually murdered two or three 
nights ago, by an Irishman and a nigger?” 

Domini cus had spoken m too great a 
hurry to observe, at first, that the stranger 
himself had a deep tinge of negro blood. 
On hearing this sudden question, the Ethi- 
opian appeared to change his skin, its 
yellow hue becoming a ghastly white, while, 
shaking and stammering, he thus replied : — 

“No! no! There was no colored man 1 It 
was an Irishman that hanged him last 
night, at eight o’clock. I came away at 
seven f His folks can’t have looked for him 
m the orchard yet.” 

Scarcely had the yellow man spoken, 
when he interrupted himself, and though 
he seemed weary enough before, continued 
his journey at a pace which would have 
kept the pedlar’s mare on a smart trot. 
Dommicus stared after him in great per- 
plexity. If the murder had not been com- 
mitted till Tuesday night, who was the 
prophet that had foretold it, m all its 
circumstances, on Tuesday morning? If 
Mr. Higginbotham’s corpse were not yet 
discovered by his own family, how came 
the mulatto, at above thirty miles’ distance, 
to know that he was hanging m the or- 
chard, especially as he had left Kimballton 
before the unfortunate man was hanged at 
all? These ambiguous circumstances, with 
the stranger’s surprise and terror, made 
Domimeus think of raising a hue and cry 
after him, as an accomplice in the murder; 
since a murder, it seemed, had really been 
perpetrated. 

“But let the poor devil go,” thought the 
pedlar. “I don’t want his black blood on 
my head ; and hanging the nigger wouldn’t 
unhang Mr. Higginbotham. Unhang the old 
gentleman! It’s a sin, I know; but I should 
hate to have him come to life a second time, 
and give me the lie!” 

With these meditations, Dommieus Pike 
drove into the street of Parker’s Palls, 
which, as everybody knows, is as thriving 


a village as three cotton factories and a 
slitting mill can make it. The machinery 
was not m motion, and but a few of the 
shop doors unbarred, when he alighted m 
the stable yard of the tavern, and made it 
his first business to order the mare four 
quarts of oats. His second duty, of course, 
was to impart Mr. Higginbotham’s catas- 
trophe to the hostler. He deemed it advis- 
able, however, not to be too positive as to 
the date of the direful fact, and also to be 
uncertain whether it were perpetrated by 
an Irishman and a mulatto, or by the son 
of Erin alone. Neither did he profess to 
relate it on Ins own authority, or that of 
any one person; but mentioned it as a 
report generally diffused. 

The story ran through the town like fire 
among girdled trees, and became so much 
the universal talk that nobody could tell 
whence it had originated. Mr. Higgin- 
botham was as well known at Parker’s 
Palls as any citizen of the place, being 
part owner of the slitting mill, and a con- 
siderable stockholder in the cotton factories. 
The inhabitants felt their own prosperity 
interested in his fate. Such was the excite- 
ment, that the Parker’s Palls Gazette an- 
ticipated its regular day of publication, 
and came out with half a form of blank 
paper and a column of double pica em- 
phasized with capitals, and headed HOR- 
RID MURDER OP MR. HIGGINBOTH- 
AM! Among other dreadful details, the 
printed account described the mark of the 
cord round the dead man’s neck, and stated 
the number of thousand dollars of which he 
had been robbed; there was much pathos 
also about the affliction of his niece, who 
had gone from one fainting fit to another, 
ever since her uncle was found hanging on 
the St. Michael’s pear-tree with his pockets 
inside out. The village poet likewise com- 
memorated the young girl’s grief in seven- 
teen stanzas of a ballad. The selectmen 
held a meeting, and, in consideration of 
Mr. Higginbotham’s claims on the town, 
determined to issue handbills, offering a 
reward of five hundred dollars for the 
apprehension of his murderers, and the 
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recovery of the stolen property. 

Meanwhile the whole population of Par- 
ker’s Palls, consisting of shopkeepers, mis- 
tresses of boardmg-houses, factory girls, 
millmen, and school boys, rushed into the 
street and kept up such a terrible loquacity 
as more than compensated for the silence 
of the cotton machines, which refrained 
from their usual dm out of respect to the 
deceased. Had Mr. Higginbotham cared 
about posthumous renown, his untimely 
ghost would have exulted in this tumult. 
Our friend Domimeus, in his vanity of 
heart, forgot his intended precautions, and 
mounting on the town pump, announced 
himself as the bearer of the authentic in- 
telligence which had caused so wonderful a 
sensation. He immediately became the 
great man of the moment, and had just 
begun a new edition of the narrative, with 
a voice like a field preacher, when the mail 
stage drove into the village street. It had 
travelled all night, and must have shifted 
horses at Kimballton, at three m the morn- 
ing. 

“Now we shall hear all the particulars,” 
shouted the crowd. 

The coach rumbled up to the piazza of 
the tavern, followed by a thousand people; 
for if any man had been minding his own 
business till then, he now left it at sixes 
and sevens, to hear the news. The pedlar, 
foremost m the race, discovered two pas- 
sengers, both of whom had been startled 
from a comfortable nap to find themselves 
m the centre of a mob. Every man assail- 
ing them with separate questions, all pro- 
pounded at once, the couple were struck 
speechless, though one was a lawyer and 
the other a young lady. 

“Mr. Higginbotham ! Mr. Higginbotham ! 
Tell us the particulars about old Mr. Hig- 
ginbotham!” bawled the mob. “What is 
the coroner’s verdict? Are the murderers 
apprehended? Is Mr. Higginbotham’s niece 
come out of her fainting fits? Mr. Higgin- 
botham! Mr. Higginbotham ! !” 

The coachman said not a word, except to 
swear awfully at the hostler for not bring- 
ing him a fresh team of horses. The lawyer 


inside had generally his wits about him 
even when asleep; the first thing he did, 
after learning the cause of the excitement, 
was to produce a large, red pocket-book. 
Meantime Domimeus Pike, being an ex- 
tremely polite young man, and also sus- 
pecting that a female tongue would tell the 
story as glibly as a lawyer’s, had handed 
the lady out of the coach She was a fine, 
smart girl, now wide awake and bright as 
a button, and had such a sweet pretty 
mouth, that Dommicus would almost as 
lief have heard a love tale from it as a 
tale of murder. 

“Gentlemen and ladies,” said the lawyer 
to the shopkeepers, the millmen, and the 
factory girls, “I can assure you that some 
unaccountable mistake, or, more probably, 
a wilful falsehood, maliciously contrived to 
injure Mr Higginbotham’s credit, has ex- 
cited this singular uproar. We passed 
through Kimballton at three o’clock this 
morning, and most certainly should have 
been informed of the murder had any 
been perpetrated. But I have proof nearly 
as strong as Mr. Higginbotham’s own oral 
testimony, in the negative. Here is a note 
relating to a suit of his in the Connecticut 
courts, which was delivered me from that 
gentleman himself. I find it dated at ten 
o’clock last evening.” 

So saying, the lawyer exhibited the date 
and signature of the note, which irrefra- 
gably proved, either that this perverse Mr. 
Higginbotham was alive when he wrote it, 
or — as some deemed the more probable 
case, of two doubtful ones — that he was so 
absorbed in worldly business as to continue 
to transact it even after his death. But 
unexpected evidence was forthcoming. The 
young lady, after listening to the pedlar’s 
explanation, merely seized a moment to 
smooth her gown and put her curls in 
order, and then appeared at the tavern 
door, making a modest signal to be heard. 

“Good people,” said she, “I am Mr. 
Higginbotham’s niece*” 

A wondering murmur passed through 
the crowd on beholding her so rosy and 
bright; that same unhappy niece, whom 
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they had supposed, on the authority of the 
Parker’s Falls Gazette, to be lying at 
death’s door m a fainting fit. But some 
shrewd fellows had doubted, all along, 
whether a young lady would be quite so 
desperate at the hanging of a rich old 
uncle. 

“You see,” continued Miss Higginboth- 
am, with a smile, “that this strange story 
is quite unfounded as to myself, and I 
believe I may affirm it to be equally so m 
legard to my dear uncle Higginbotham 
He has the kindness to give me a home m 
his house, though I contribute to my own 
support by teaching a school. I left Kim- 
ballton this morning to spend the vacation 
of commencement week with a friend, about 
five miles from Parker’s Falls. My generous 
uncle, when he heard me on the stairs, 
called me to his bedside, and gave me two 
dollars and fifty cents to pay m \ stage 
fare, and another dollar for my extra 
expenses. He then laid his pocket-book 
under his pillow, shook hands with me, 
and advised me to take some biscuit m my 
bag, instead of breakfasting on the road. 
I feel confident, therefore, that I left my 
beloved relative alive, and trust that 1 shall 
find him so on my return.” 

The young lady courtesied at the close 
of her speech, which was so sensible and 
well worded, and delivered with such grace 
and propriety, that everybody thought her 
fit to be preceptress of the best academy 
in the State. But a stranger would have 
supposed that Mr. Higginbotham was an 
object of abhorrence at Parker’s Falls, and 
that a thanksgiving had been proclaimed 
for his murder; so excessive was the wrath 
of the inhabitants on learning their mis- 
take. The millmen resolved to bestow pub- 
lic honors on Dominieus Pike, only hesi- 
tating whether to tar and feather him, ride 
him on a rail, or refresh him with an ablu- 
tion at the town pump, on the top of which 
he had declared himself the bearer of the 
news. The selectmen, by advice of the 
lawyer, spoke of prosecuting him for a 
misdemeanor, in circulating unfounded re- 
ports, to the great disturbance of the peace 


of the Commonwealth. Nothing saved Do- 
minieus, either from mob law or a court of 
justice, but an eloquent appeal made by 
the young lady m his behalf. Addressing a 
few words of heartfelt gratitude to his 
benefactress, he mounted the green cart 
and rode out of town, under a discharge of 
artillery from the school boys, who found 
plenty of ammunition m the neighboring 
clay-pits and mud holes. As he turned his 
head to exchange a farewell glance with 
Mr. Higginbotham’s niece, a ball, of the 
consistence of hasty pudding, hit him slap 
m the mouth, giving him a most grim as- 
pect. His whole person was so bespattered 
with the like filthy missiles, that he had 
almost a mmd to ride back, and supplicate 
for the threatened ablution at the town 
pump; for, though not meant m kindness, 
it would now have been a deed of chanty. 

However, the sun shone bright on poor 
Dominieus, and the mud, an emblem of all 
stains of undeserved opprobrium, was 
easily blushed off when dry. Being a funny 
rogue, his heart soon cheered up , nor could 
he refrain from a hearty laugh at the up- 
roar which his story had excited. The 
handbills of the selectmen would cause the 
commitment of all the vagabonds in the 
State; the paragraph in the Parker’s Falls 
Gazette would be reprinted from Maine to 
Florida, and perhaps form an item in the 
London newspapers, and many a miser 
would tremble for his money bags and life, 
on learning the catastrophe of Mr. Higgin- 
botham. The pedlar meditated with much 
fervor on the charms of the young school- 
mistress, and swore that Daniel Webster 
never spoke nor looked so like an angel as 
Miss Higginbotham, while defending him 
from the wrathful populace at Parker’s 
Falls. 

Dominieus was now on the Kimballton 
turnpike, having all along determined to 
visit that place, though business had drawn 
him out of the most direct road from 
Morristown. As he approached the scene 
of the supposed murder, he continued to 
revolve the circumstances in his mind, and 
was astonished at the aspect which the 
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whole ease assumed Had nothing occurred 
to corroborate the story of the first trav- 
eller, it might now have been considered as 
a hoax; but the yellow man was evidently 
acquainted either with the report or the 
fact, and there w T as a mystery in his dis- 
mayed and guihy look on being abruptly 
questioned When, to this singular combina- 
tion of incidents, it was added that the 
minor tallied exactly with Mr. Higgin- 
botham’s character and habits of life; and 
that he had an orchard, and a St. Michael's 
pear-tiee, near which he always passed at 
nightfall: the circumslantial evidence ap- 
peared so strong that Domimeus doubted 
whether the autograph produced by the 
lawyer, or even the niece's direct testimony, 
ought to be equivalent. Making cautious 
inquiries along the road, the pedlar further 
learned that Mi Higginbotham had m his 
service an Irishman of doubtful character, 
whom he had hired without a recommenda- 
tion, on the score of economy. 

“May I be hanged myself," exclaimed 
Dominic ns Pike aloud, on reaching the top 
of a lonely lull, “if I'll believe old Higgin- 
botham is unhanged till I see him with my 
own eyes, and hear it from his own mouth 1 
And - as he's a real shaver, I'll have the 
minister or some other responsible man for 
an indorser." 

It was growing dusk when he reached 
the toll-house on Kimballton turnpike, 
about a quarter of a mile from the village 
of this name. His little mare was fast 
bringing him up with a man on horseback, 
who trotted through the gate a few rods 
m advance of him, nodded to the toll- 
gatherer, and kept on towards the village. 
Dommicus was acquainted with the toll- 
man, and, while making change, the usual 
remarks on the weather passed between 
them. 

“I suppose," said the pedlar, throwing 
back his whiplash, to bring it down like a 
feather on the mare's flank, “you have not 
seen anything of old Mr. Higginbotham 
within a day or two?" 

“Yes," answered the toll-gatherer. “He 
passed the gate just before you drove up, 


and yonder he rides now, if you can see 
him through the dusk. He's been to Wood- 
field this afternoon, attending a sheriff's 
sale there. The old man generally shakes 
hands and has a little chat with me , but to- 
night, he nodded, — as if to say, ‘Charge my 
toll,' and jogged on; for wherever he goes, 
he must always be home by eight o’clock." 

“So they tell me," said Domimeus. 

“I never saw a man look so yellow and 
thm as the squire does," continued the toll- 
gatherer “Says I to myself, to-night, he's 
more like a ghost or an old mummy than 
good flesh and blood." 

The pedlar strained his eyes through the 
twilight, and could j'ust discern the horse- 
man now far ahead on the village road. 
He seemed to recognize the rear of Mr. 
Higginbotham ; but through the evening 
shadows, and amid the dust from the horse's 
feet, the figure appeared dim and unsub- 
stantial ; as if the shape of the mysterious 
old man were faintly moulded of darkness 
and gray light. Domimeus shivered. 

“Mr. Higginbotham has come back 
from the other world, by way of the Kim- 
ballton turnpike,” thought he. 

He shook the reins and rode forward, 
keeping about the same distance m the rear 
of the gray old shadow, till the latter was 
concealed by a bend of the road. On 
reaching this point, the pedlar no longer 
saw the man on horseback, but found him- 
self at the head of the village street, not 
far from a number of stores and two 
taverns, clustered round the meeting-house 
steeple. On his left were a stone wall and 
a gate, the boundary of a wood-lot, be- 
yond which lay an orchard, farther still, 
a mowing field, and last of all, a house. 
These were the premises of Mr. Higgin- 
botham, whose dwelling stood beside the 
old highway, but had been left m the back- 
ground by the Kimballton turnpike. Do- 
mmieus knew the place ; and the little mare 
stopped short by instinct; for he was not 
conscious of tightening the reins. 

“For the soul of me, I cannot get by 
this gate!" said he, trembling. “I never 
shall be my own man again, till I see 
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whether Mr. Higginbotham is hanging on 
the St. Michael's pear-tree !” 

He leaped from the cart, gave the rem 
a turn round the gate post, and ran along 
the green path of the wood-lot as if Old 
Nick were chasing behind. Just then the 
village clock tolled eight, and as each deep 
stroke fell, Domimeus gave a fresh bound 
and Hew faster than before, till, dim m the 
solitary centre of the orchard, he saw the 
fated pear-tree. One great branch stretched 
from the old contorted tiunk across the 
path, and thiew the daik’est shadow on 
that one spot. But something seemed to 
struggle beneath the branch 1 

The pedlar had never pretended to moie 
courage than befits a man of peaceable 
occupation, nor could he account for his 
valor on this awful emergency. Certain it 
is, however, that he rushed forward, pros- 
trated a stuidy Irishman with the butt end 
of his whip, and found — not indeed Rang- 
ing on the St. Michael’s pear-tree, but 
trembling beneath it, with a halter round 
his neck — the old, identical Mr. Higgin- 
botham ! 

“Mr. Higginbotham,’' said Domimeus 
tremulously, “you’re an honest man, and 
I’ll take your word for it. Have you been 
hanged or not?” 

If the riddle be not already guessed, a 
few words will explain the simple machin- 
ery by which this “coming event” was made 
to “cast its shadow before.” Three men 
had plotted the robbery and murder of Mr. 
Higginbotham , two of them, successively, 
lost courage and fled, each delaying the 
crime one night by their disappearance; 
the third was m the act of perpetration, 
when a champion, blindly obeying the call 
of fate, like the heroes of old romance, 
appeared in the person of Domimeus Pike. 

It only remains to say, that Mr. Higgin- 
botham took the pedlar into high favor, 
sanctioned Ms addresses to the pretty 
schoolmistress, and settled his whole prop- 
erty on their children, allowing themselves 
the interest. In due time, the old gentleman 
capped the climax of his favors, by dying 
a Christian death, in bed, since which 


melancholy event Domimeus Pike has re- 
moved from Kimballton, and established a 
large tobacco manufactory in my native 
village. 

YOUNG GOODMAN BROWN 
[1846 ( 1835 )] 

YOUNG Goodman Brown came forth at 
sunset into the street at Salem village, but 
put his head back, after crossing the thresh- 
old, to exchange a parting kiss with his 
young wife. And Faith, as the wife was 
aptly named, thrust her own pretty head 
into the street, letting the wind play with 
the pink ribbons of her cap while she called 
to Goodman Brown 

“Dearest heart,” whispered she, softly 
and rather sadly, when her lips were close 
to his ear, “prithee put off your journey 
until sunrise and sleep in your own bed 
to-night. A lone woman is troubled with 
such dreams and such thoughts that she’s 
afeared of herself sometimes. Pray tarry 
with me this night, dear husband, of all 
nights m the year.” 

“My love and my Faith,” replied young 
Goodman Brown, “of all nights m the 
year, this one night must I tarry away 
from thee. My journey, as thou callest it, 
forth and back again, must needs be done 
’twixt now and sunrise. What, my sweet, 
pretty wife, dost thou doubt me already, 
and we but three months married?” 

“Then God bless you!” said Faith, with 
the pink ribbons; “and may you find all 
well when you come back.” 

“Amen !” cried Goodman Brown. “Say 
thy prayers, dear Faith, and go to bed at 
dusk, and no harm will come to thee.” 

So they parted ; and the young man pur- 
sued his way until, being about to turn the 
comer by the meeting-house, he looked 
back and saw the head of Faith still peep- 
ing after him with a melancholy air, in 
spite of her pink ribbons. 

“Poor little Faith!” thought he, for his 
heart smote him. “What a wretch am I to 
leave her on such an errand ! She talks of 
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dreams, too. Methought as she spoke there 
was trouble m her face, as if a dream had 
warned her what work is to be done to- 
night. But no, no , ’t would kill her to think 
it. Well, she’s a blessed angel on earth; 
and after this one night I’ll cling to her 
skirts and follow her to heaven.” 

With this excellent resolve for the fu- 
ture, Goodman Brown felt himself justified 
m making more haste on his present evil 
purpose. He had taken a dreary road, 
darkened by all the gloomiest trees of the 
forest, which barely stood aside to let the 
narrow path creep through, and closed 
immediately behind. It was all as lonely 
as could be, and there is this peculiarity 
in such a solitude, that the traveller knows 
not who may be concealed by the innumer- 
able trunks and the thick boughs overhead; 
so that with lonely footsteps he may yet be 
passing through an unseen multitude. 

“There may be a devilish Indian behind 
every tree,” said Goodman Brown to him- 
self; and he glanced fearfully behind him 
as he added, “What if the devil himself 
should be at my very elbow!” 

His head being turned back, he passed 
a crook of the road, and, looking forward 
again, beheld the figure of a man, m grave 
and decent attire, seated at the foot of an 
old tree. He arose at Goodman Brown’s 
approach and walked onward side by side 
with him. 

“You are late, Goodman Brown,” said 
he. “The clock of the Old South was strik- 
ing as I came through Boston, and that is 
full fifteen minutes agone.” 1 

“Faith kept me back a while,” replied 
the young man, with a tremor in his voice, 
caused by the sudden appearance of his 
companion, though not wholly unexpected. 

It was now deep dusk m the forest, and 
deepest in that part of it where these two 
were journeying. As nearly as could be 
discerned, the second traveller was about 
fifty years old, apparently in the same 
rank of life as Goodman Brown, and bear- 
ing a considerable resemblance to him, 
though perhaps more in expression than 
features. Still they might have been taken 


for father and son. And yet, though the 
elder person was as simply clad as the 
younger, and as simple m manner too, he 
had an indescribable air of one who knew 
the world, and who would not have felt 
abashed at the governor’s dinner table or 
m King William’s court, were it possible 
that his affairs should call him thither. 2 
But the only thing about him that could be 
fixed upon as remarkable was his staff, 
which bore the likeness of a great black 
snake, so curiously wrought that it might 
almost be seen to twist and wriggle itself 
like a living serpent. This, of course, must 
have been an ocular deception, assisted by 
the uncertain light. 

“Come, Goodman Brown,” cried his fel- 
low-traveller, “this is a dull pace for the 
beginning of a journey. Take my staff, if 
you are so soon weary.” 

“Friend,” said the other, exchanging his 
slow pace for a full stop, “having kept 
covenant by meeting thee here, it is my 
purpose now to return whence I came. I 
have scruples touching the matter thou 
wot’st of.” 

“Sayest thou so^” replied he of the 
serpent, smiling apart. “Let us walk on, 
nevertheless, reasoning as we go; and if I 
convince thee not thou shalt turn back. 
We are but a little way m the forest yet.” 

“Too far! too far!” exclaimed the good- 
man, unconsciously resuming his walk. “My 
father never went into the w T oods on such 
an errand, nor his father before him. We 
have been a race of honest men and good 
Christians since the days of the martyrs; 
and shall I be the first of the name of 
Brown that ever took this path and 
kept” — 

“Such company, thou wouldst say,” ob- 
served the elder person, interpreting his 
pause. “Well said, Goodman Brown! I 
have been as well acquainted with your 
family as with ever a one among the Puri- 
tans; end that’s no trifle to say. I helped 

1 The Old South Church in Boston was 
built m 1730. 

2 The reference is to William III (1650- 
1702), England’s King 1689-1702. 
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your grandfather, the constable, when he 
lashed the Quaker woman so smartly 
through the streets of Salem, and it was 
1 that brought your father a pitch-pine 
knot, kindled at my own health, to sot lire 
to an Indian village, m King Philipp war. 
They were my good friends, both . and 
many a pleasant walk have we had along 
this path, and returned merrily after mid- 
night. I would fam be friends with you for 
their sake.” 

“If it be as thou sayest,” replied Good- 
man Brown, “I marvel they never spoke 
of these matters; or, verily, I marvel not, 
seeing that the least rumor of the sort 
would have driven them from New Eng- 
land. We are a people of prayer, and 
good works to boot, and abide no such 
wickedness.” 

“Wickedness or not,” said the traveller 
with the twisted staff, “I have a very gen- 
eral acquaintance here m New England. 
The deacons of many a church have drunk 
the communion wine with me; the select- 
men of divers towns make me their chair- 
man, and a majority of the Great and 
General Court are firm supjjorters of my 
interest. The governor and I, too — But 
these are state secrets.” 

“Can this he so?” cried Goodman Brown, 
with a stare of amazement at Jus undis- 
turbed companion. “Howbeit, I have noth- 
ing to do with the governor and council; 
they have their o$n ways, and are no rule 
for a simple husbandman like me But, 
were I to go on with thee, how should I 
meet the eye of that good old man, our 
minister, at Salem village? Oh, Ins voice 
would make me tremble both Sabbath day 
and lecture day.” 

Thus far the elder traveller had listened 
with due gravity; but now burst into a fit 
of irrepressible mirth, shaking himself so 
violently that his snake-like staff actually 
seemed to wnggle in sympathy. 

“Ha! ha! ha!” shouted he again and 
again; then composing himself, “Well, go 
qu, Goodman Brown, go on; but, prithee, 
don't kill me with laughing.” 

“Well, then, to end the matter at once,” 


said Goodman Brown, considerably net- 
tled, “there is my wife, Faith It would 
break her dear little heart; and I'd rather 
break my own.” 

“Nay, if that be the case,” answered the 
other, “e’en go thy ways, Goodman Brown. 
I would not for twenty old women like the 
one hobbling before us that Faith should 
come to any harm.” 

As he spoke he pointed his staff at a 
female figure on the path, in whom Good- 
man Brown recognized a very pious and 
exemplary dame, who had taught him his 
catechism m youth, and was still his moral 
and spiritual adviser, jointly with the min- 
ister and Deacon Gookm. 

“A marvel, truly, that Goody Cloyse 
should be so far in the wilderness at night- 
fall,” said he. “But with your leave, friend, 
I shall take a cut through the woods until 
we have left this Christian woman behind. 
Being a stranger to you, she might ask 
whom 1 was consoi ting with and whither 
I was going.” 

“Be it so,” said Ins fellow-traveller. 
“Betake you to the woods, and let me keep 
the path.” 

Aceoidmglv the young man turned aside, 
but took care to watch his companion, who 
advanced softly along the road until he had 
come within a staff’s length of the old dame. 
She, meanwhile, was making the best of her 
way, with singular speed for so aged a 
woman, and mumbling some indistinct 
words — a prayer, doubtless — -as she went. 
The traveller put forth Ins staff and 
touched her withered neck with what seemed 
the serpent's tail. 

“The devil !” screamed the pious old lad\ . 

“Then Goody Cloyse knows her old 
friend?” observed the traveller, confronting 
her and leaning on his writhing stick. 

“Ah, forsooth, and is it your worship in- 
deed?” cried the good dame. “Yea, truly is 
it, and in the very image of my old gos- 
sip, Goodman Brown, the grandfather of 
the silly fellow that now is. But— would 
your worship believe it?— my broomstick 
hath strangely disappeared, stolen, as I 
suspect, by that unhanged witch, Goody 
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Cory, and that, too, when I was all anointed 
with the juice of smallage, and cinquefoil, 
and wolf’s bane” — 

“Mingled with fine wheat and the fat of 
a new-born babe,” said the shape of old 
Goodman Brown. 

“Ah, your worship knows the recipe,” 
cried the old lady, cackling aloud “So, as 
I was saying, being all ready for the meet- 
ing, and no horse to ride on, I made up 
my mind to foot it; for they tell me there 
is a nice young man to be taken into com- 
munion to-night. But now your good wor- 
ship will lend me your arm, and we shall 
be there m a twinkling.” 

“That can hardly be,” answered her 
friend. “I may not spare you my arm, 
Goody Cloyse, but here is my staff, if you 
will.” 

So saying, he threw it down at her feet, 
where, perhaps, it assumed life, being one 
of the rods which its owner had formerly 
lent to the Egyptian magi. Of this fact, 
however, Goodman Brown could not take 
cognizance. He had cast up his eyes in 
astonishment, and, looking down again, be- 
held neither Goody Cloyse nor the serpen- 
tine staff, but his fellow-traveller alone, 
who waited for him as calmly as if nothing 
had happened. 

“That old woman taught me my cate- 
chism,” said the young man; and there 
was a world of meaning m this simple 
comment. 

They continued to walk onward, while 
the elder traveller exhorted his companion 
to make good speed and persevere m the 
path, discoursing so aptly that his argu- 
ments seemed rather to spring up m the 
bosom of his auditor than to be suggested 
by himself. As they went, he plucked a 
branch of maple to serve for a walking 
stick, and began to strip it of the twigs 
and little boughs, which were wet with 
evening dew. The moment his fingers 
touched them they became strangely with- 
ered and dried up as with a week’s sun- 
shine. Thus the pair proceeded, at a good 
free pace, until suddenly, m a gloomy 
hollow of the road, Goodman Brown sat 


himself down on the stump of a tree and 
refused to go any farther. 

“Friend,” said he, stubbornly, “my mmd 
is made up. Not another step will I budge 
on this errand. What if a wretched old 
■woman do choose to go to the devil when 
I thought she was going to heaven: is that 
any reason why T should quit my dear 
Faith and go after her 

“You will think better of this by and 
by,” said his acquaintance, composedly. 
“Sit here and rest yourself a while; and 
when you feel like moving again, there is 
my staff to help you along ” 

Without more words, he threw his com- 
panion the maple stick, and was as speedily 
out of sight as if he had vanished into the 
deepening gloom. The young man sat a 
few moments by the roadside, applauding 
himself greatly, and thinking with how 
clear a conscience he should meet the 
minister m his morning walk, nor shrink 
from the eye of good old Deacon Gookm 
And what calm sleep would be his that 
very night, which was to have been spent so 
wickedly, but so purely and sweetly now, 
m the arms of Faith! Amidst these pleas- 
ant and praiseworthy meditations, Good- 
man Brown heard the tramp of horses along 
the road, and deemed it advisable to con- 
ceal himself within the verge of the forest, 
conscious of the guilty purpose that had 
brought him thither, though now so happily 
turned from it. 

On came the hoof tramps and the voices 
of the riders, two grave old voices, con- 
versing soberly as they drew near. These 
mingled sounds appeared to pass along the 
road, withm a few yards of the young 
man’s hiding-place, but, owing doubtless 
to the depth of the gloom at that particular 
spot, neither the travellers nor their steeds 
were visible. Though their figures brushed 
the small boughs by the wayside, it could 
not be seen that they intercepted, even for 
a moment, the faint gleam from the strip 
of bright sky athwart which they must 
have passed. Goodman Brown alternately 
crouched and stood on tiptoe, pulling 
aside the branches and thrusting forth Ins 
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head as far as he durst without discerning 
so much as a shadow. It vexed him the 
more, because he could have sworn, were 
such a thing possible, that he recognized 
the voices of the minister and Deacon 
Gookin, jogging along quietly, as they 
were wont to do, when bound to some ordi- 
nation or ecclesiastical council. While yet 
within hearing, one of the riders stopped 
to pluck a switch. 

“Of the two, reverend sir,” said the 
voice like the deacon’s, “I had rather miss 
an ordination dinner than to-night’s meet- 
ing. They tell me that some of our com- 
munity are to be here from Falmouth and 
beyond, and others from Connecticut and 
Rhode Island, besides several of the In- 
dian powwows, who, after their fashion, 
know almost as much deviltry as the best 
of us. Moreover, there is a goodly young 
woman to be taken into communion.” 

“Mighty well, Deacon Gookm!” replied 
the solemn old tones of the minister. “Spur 
up, or we shall be late. Nothing can be 
done, you know, until 1 get on the ground.” 

The hoofs clattered again; and the 
voices, talking so strangely in the empty 
air, passed on through the forest, where 
no church had ever been gathered or soli- 
tary Christian prayed. Whither, then, could 
these holy men be journeying so deep into 
the heathen wilderness^ Young Goodman 
Brown caught hold of a tree for support, 
being ready to sink down on the ground, 
faint and overburdened with the heavy 
sickness of his heart. He looked up to the 
sky, doubting whether there really was a 
heaven above him. Yet there was the blue 
arch, and the stars brightening in it. 

“With heaven above and Faith below, I 
will yet stand firm against the devil 1” cried 
Goodman Brown. 

While he still gazed upward into the 
deep arch of the firmament and had lifted 
his hands to pray, a cloud, though no wind 
was stirring, hurried across the zenith and 
hid the brightening stars. The blue sky 
was still visible, except directly overhead, 
where this black mass of cloud was sweep- 
^ ing swiftly northward. Aloft in the air, as 


if from the depths of the cloud, came a 
confused and doubtful sound of voices. 
Once the listener fancied that he could 
distinguish the accents of towns-people of 
his own, men and women, both pious and 
ungodly, many of whom he had met at the 
communion table, and had seen others riot- 
ing at the tavern. The next moment, so 
indistinct were the sounds, he doubted 
whether he had heard aught but the mur- 
mur of the old forest, whispering without 
a wind. Then came a stronger swell of those 
familiar tones, heard daily in the sunshine 
at Salem village, but never until now from 
a cloud of night. There was one voice, of a 
young woman, uttering lamentations, yet 
with an uncertain sorrow, and entreating 
for some favor, which, perhaps, it would 
grieve her to obtain, and all the unseen 
multitude, both saints and sinners, seemed 
to encourage her onward. 

“Faith*” shouted Goodman Brown, m a 
voice of agony and desperation; and the 
echoes of the forest mocked him, crying, 
“Faith * Faith 1 ” as if bewildered wretches 
were seeking her all through the wilderness. 

The cry of grief, rage, and terror was 
yet piercing the night, when the unhappy 
husband held his breath for a response. 
There was a scream, drowned immediately 
m a louder murmur of voices, fading into 
far-off laughter, as the dark cloud swept 
away, leaving the clear and silent sky 
above Goodman Brown. But somet hin g 
fluttered lightly down through the air and 
caught on the branch of a tree. The young 
man seized it, and beheld a pink ribbon. 

“My Faith is gone!” cried he, after one 
stupefied moment. “There is no good on 
earth; and sm is but a name. Come, devil; 
for to thee is this world given.” 

And, maddened with despair, so that he 
laughed loud and long, did Goodman Brown 
grasp his staff and set forth again, at such 
a rate that he seemed to fly along the forest 
path rather than to walk or run. The road 
grew wilder and drearier and more faintly 
traced, and vanished at length, leaving him 
in the heart of the dark wilderness, still 
rushing onward with the instinct that 
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guides mortal man to evil. The whole forest 
was peopled with frightful sounds — the 
creaking of the trees, the howling of wild 
beasts, and the yell of Indians ; while 
sometimes the wind tolled like a distant 
church bell, and sometimes gave a broad 
roar around the traveller, as if all Nature 
were laughing him to scorn. But he was 
himself the chief horror of the scene, and 
shrank not from its other horrors. 

“Ha f ha! ha!” roared Goodman Brown 
when the wind laughed at him. “Let us 
hear which will laugh loudest. Think not 
to frighten me with your deviltry. Come 
witch, come wizard, come Indian powwow, 
come devil himself, and here comes Good- 
man Brown. You may as well fear him as 
he fear you.” 

In truth, all through the haunted forest 
there could be nothing more frightful than 
the figure of Goodman Brown. On he flew 
among the black pines, brandishing his staff 
with frenzied gestures, now giving vent to 
an inspiration of horrid blasphemy, and 
now shouting forth such laughter as set all 
the echoes of the forest laughing like 
demons around him. The fiend m his own 
shape is less hideous than when he rages in 
the breast of man. Thus sped the demoniac 
on his course, until, quivering among the 
trees, he saw a red light before him, as 
when the felled trunks and branches of a 
clearing have been set on fire, and throw 
up their lurid blaze against the sky, at the 
hour of midnight. He paused, m a lull of 
the tempest that had driven him onward, 
and heard the swell of what seemed a 
hymn, rolling solemnly from a distance 
with the weight of many voices He knew 
the tune, it was a famihar one in the 
choir of the village meeting-house. The 
verse died heavily away, and was length- 
ened by a chorus, not of human voices, but 
of all the sounds of the benighted wilder- 
ness pealing in awful harmony together. 
Goodman Brown cried out, and his cry was 
lost to his own ear by its unison with the 
cry of the desert. 

In the interval of silence he stole for- 
ward until the light glared full upon his 


eyes. At one extremity of an open space, 
hemmed in by the dark wall of the forest, 
arose a rock, bearing some rude, natural 
resemblance either to an altar or a pulpit, 
and surrounded by four blazing pines, 
their tops aflame, their stems untouched, 
like candles at an evening meeting. The 
mass of foliage that had overgrown the 
summit of the rock was all on fire, blazing 
high into the night and fitfully illuminating 
the whole field. Each pendent twig and 
leaf} 7 festoon was in a blaze. As the red 
light arose and fell, a numerous congrega- 
tion alternately shone forth, then disap- 
peared m shadow, and again grew, as it 
were, out of the darkness, peopling the 
heart of the solitary woods at once. 

“A grave and dark-clad company,” quoth 
Goodman Brown. 

In truth they were such. Among them, 
quivering to and fro between gloom and 
splendor, appeared faces that would be 
seen next day at the council board of the 
province, and others which, Sabbath after 
Sabbath, looked devoutly heavenward, and 
bemgnantly over the crowded pews, from 
the holiest pulpits m the land. Some affirm 
th,at the lady of the governor was there. At 
least there were high dames well known 
to her, and wives of honored husbands, and 
widows, a great multitude, and ancient 
maidens, all of excellent repute, and fair 
young girls, who trembled lest their mothers 
should espy them. Either the sudden gleams 
of light flashing over the obscure field be- 
dazzled Goodman Brown, or he recognized 
a score of the church members of Salem 
village famous for their especial sanctity. 
Good old Deacon Gookm had arrived, and 
waited at the skirts of that venerable 
saint, his revered pastor. But, irreverently 
consorting with these grave, reputable, and 
pious people, these elders of the church, 
these chaste dames and dewy virgins, there 
were men of dissolute lives and women of 
spotted fame, wretches given over to all 
mean and filthy vice, and suspected even 
of horrid crimes. It was strange to see that 
the good shrank not from the wicked, nor 
were the sinners abashed by the saints. 
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Scattered also among their pale-faced ene- 
mies were the Indian priests, or powwows, 
who had often scared their native forest 
with more hideous incantations than any 
known to English witchcraft. 

“But where is Faith 9 ” thought Good- 
man Brown; and, as hope came into his 
heart, he trembled. 

Another verse of the hymn arose, a slow 
and mournful strain, such as the pious 
love, but 3omed to words which expressed 
all that our nature can conceive of sin, and 
darkly hinted at far more. Unfathomable 
to mere mortals is the lore of fiends. Verse 
after verse was sung; and still the chorus 
of the desert swelled between like the deep- 
est tone of a mighty organ; and with the 
final peal of that dreadful anthem there 
came a sound, as if the roaring wind, the 
rushing streams, the howling beasts, and 
every other voice of the uneoncerted wil- 
derness were mingling and according with 
the voice of guilty man m homage to the 
prince of all. The four blazing pines threw 
up a loftier flame, and obscurely discovered 
shapes and visages of horror on the smoke 
wreaths above the impious assembly. At 
the same moment the fire on the rock shot 
redly forth and formed a glowing arch 
above its base, where now appeared a fig- 
ure. With reverence be it spoken, the figure 
bore no slight similitude, both in garb and 
manner, to some grave divine of the New 
England churches. 

“Bring forth the converts!” cried a voice 
that echoed through the field and rolled into 
the forest. 

At the word, Goodman Brown stepped 
forth from the shadow of the trees and 
approached the congregation, with whom 
he felt a loathful brotherhood by the sym- 
pathy of all that was wicked in his heart. 
He could have well-nigh sworn that the 
shape of his own dead father beckoned 
him to advance, looking downward from a 
smoke wreath, while a woman, with dim 
features of despair, threw out her hand 
to warn him back. Was it his mother? But 
he had no power to retreat one step, nor to 
resist, even in thought, when the minister 


and good old Deacon Gookm seized his 
arms and led him to the blazing rock. 
Thither came also the slender form of a 
veiled female, led between Goody Cloyse, 
that pious teacher of the catechism, and 
Martha Carrier, who had received the 
devil’s promise to be queen of hell. 3 A ram- 
pant hag was she. And there stood the 
proselytes beneath the canopy of fire. 

“Welcome, my children,” said the dark 
figure, “to the communion of your race. 
Ye have found thus young your nature 
and your destiny. My children, look be- 
hind you!” 

They turned; and flashing forth, as it 
were, in a sheet of flame, the fiend worship- 
pers were seen , the smile of welcome 
gleamed darkly on every visage. 

“There,” resumed the sable form, “are 
all whom ye have reverenced from youth. 
Ye deemed them holier than yourselves and 
shrank from your own sm, contrasting it 
with their lives of righteousness and pray- 
erful aspirations heavenward. Yet here are 
they all m my worshipping assembly. This 
night it shall be granted you to know their 
secret deeds, how hoary-bearded elders of 
the church have whispered wanton words to 
the young maids of their households; how 
many a woman, eager for widows’ weeds, 
has given her husband a drink at bedtime 
and let him sleep his last sleep in her 
bosom, how beardless youths have made 
haste to inherit their fathers’ wealth; and 
how fair damsels — blush not, sweet ones 
— have dug little graves m the garden, and 
bidden me, the sole guest, to an infant’s 
funeral. By the sympathy of your human 
hearts for sm ye shall scent out all the 
places — whether m church, bedchamber, 
street, field, or forest — where crime has 
been committed, and shall exult to behold 
the whole earth one stain of guilt, one 
mighty blood spot. Far more than this. It 
shall be yours to penetrate, m every bosom, 


3 Martha Carrier, Goody Cloyse, and 
Goody Cory were the names of witches sen- 
tenced to death by Hawthorne’s great- 
great-grandfather in 1692. 
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the deep mystery of sin, the fountain of 
all wicked arts, and which inexhaustibly 
supplies more evil impulses than human 
power — than my power at its utmost — can 
make manifest m deeds. And now, my 
children, look upon each other ” 

They did so; and, by the blaze of the 
hell-kindled torches, the wretched man 
beheld his Faith, and the wife her husband, 
trembling before that unhallowed altar. 

“Lo, there ye stand, my children,” said 
the figure, m a deep and solemn tone, al- 
most sad with its despairing awfulness, as 
if his once angelic nature could yet mourn 
for our miserable race. "Depending upon 
one another’s hearts, ye had still hoped that 
.virtue were not all a dream. Now are ye 
undeceived. Evil is the nature of mankind. 
Evil must be your only happiness. Wel- 
come again, my children, to the communion 
of your race.” 

"Welcome,” repeated the fiend worship- 
pers, m one cry of despair and triumph. 

And there they stood, the only pair, as 
it seemed, who were yet hesitating on the 
verge of wickedness in this dark world. A 
basin was hollowed, naturally, m the rock. 
Did it contain water, reddened by the lurid 
light? or was it blood? or, perchance, a 
liquid flame # Herein did the shape of evil 
dip his hand and prepare to lay the mark 
of baptism upon their foreheads, that they 
might be partakers of the mystery of sin, 
more conscious of the secret guilt of others, 
both m deed and thought, than they could 
now be of their own. The husband cast one 
look at his pale wife, and Faith at him. 
What polluted wretches would the next 
glance show them to each other, shuddering 
alike at what they disclosed and what they 
saw! 

"Faith! Faith!” cried the husband, "look 
up to heaven, and resist the wicked one.” 

Whether Faith obej^ed he knew not. 
Hardly had he spoken when he found him- 
self amid calm night and solitude, listening 
to a roar of the wind which died heavily 
away through the forest. He staggered 
against the rock, and felt it chill and damp ; 
while a hanging twig, that had been all on 
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fire, besprinkled his cheek with the coldest 
dew. 

The next morning young Goodman 
Brown came slowly into the street of 
Salem village, staring around linn like a 
bewildered man. The good old minister 
was taking a walk along the graveyard to 
get an appetite for breakfast and meditate 
his sermon, and bestowed a blessing, as he 
passed, on Goodman Brown. He shrank 
from the venerable saint as if to avoid an 
anathema. Old Deacon Gookm was at do- 
mestic worship, and the holy words of his 
prayer were heard through the open win- 
dow. "What God doth the wizard pray to ?” 
quoth Goodman Brown. Goody Cloyse, that 
excellent old Christian, stood m the early 
sunshine at her own lattice, catechizing a 
little girl who had brought her a pint of 
morning’s milk. Goodman Brown snatched 
away the child as from the grasp of the 
fiend himself. Turning the corner by the 
meeting-house, he spied the head of Faith, 
with the pink ribbons, gazing anxiously 
forth, and bursting into such joy at sight 
of him that she skipped along the street 
and almost kissed her husband before the 
whole village. But Goodman Brown looked 
sternly and sadly into her face, and passed 
on without a greeting. 

Had Goodman Brown fallen asleep in the 
forest and only dreamed a wild dream of 
a witch-meeting? 

Be it so if you will; but, alas* it was a 
dream of evil omen for young Goodman 
Brown. A stern, a sad, a darkly meditative, 
a distrustful, if not a desperate man did 
he become from the night of that fearful 
dream. On the Sabbath day, when the con- 
gregation were singing a holy psalm, he 
could not listen because an anthem of sin 
rushed loudly upon his ear and drowned all 
the blessed strain. When the minister spoke 
from the pulpit with power and fervid 
eloquence, and, with his hand on the open 
Bible, of the sacred truths of our religion, 
and of samt-like lives and triumphant 
deaths, and of future bliss or misery unut- 
terable, then did Goodman Brown turn 
pale, dreading lest the roof should thunder 
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down upon the gray blasphemer and his 
hearers. Often, awaking suddenly at mid- 
night, he shrank from the bosom of Faith; 
and at morning or eventide, when the 
family knelt down at prayer, he scowled 
and muttered to himself, and gazed sternly 
at his wife, and turned away. And when he 
had lived long, and was borne to his grave 
a hoary corpse, followed by Faith, an aged 
woman, and eliildren and grandchildren, a 
goodly procession, besides neighbors not a 
few, they carved no hopeful verse upon his 
tombstone, for his dying hour was gloom. 

WAKEFIELD 
[1837 ( 1835 )] 

IN some old magazine or newspaper I 
recollect a story, told as truth, of a man 
— let us call him Wakefield — who absented 
himself for a long time from his wife. The 
fact, thus abstractedly stated, is not very 
uncommon, nor — without a proper distinc- 
tion of circumstances — to be condemned 
either as naughty or nonsensical. Howbeit, 
this, though far from the most aggravated, 
is perhaps the strangest, instance on record, 
of marital delinquency; and, moreover, as 
remarkable a freak as may be found in 
the whole list of human oddities The 
wedded couple lived in London. The man, 
under pretence of going a journey, took 
lodgings m the next street to his own house, 
and there, unheard of by his wife or 
friends, and without the shadow of a reason 
for such self-banishment, dwelt upwards of 
twenty years. During that period, he beheld 
his home every day, and frequently the 
forlorn Mrs. Wakefield. And after so great 
a gap in his matrimonial felicity — when 
his death was reckoned certain, his estate 
settled, his name dismissed from memory, 
and his wife, long, long ago, resigned to 
her autumnal widowhood — he entered the 
door one evening, quietly, as from a day’s 
absence, and became a loving spouse till 
death. 

This outline is all that I remember. But 
the incident, though of the purest original- 


ity, unexampled, and probably never to be 
repeated, is one, I think, which appeals to 
the generous sympathies of mankind. We 
know, each for himself, that none of us 
would perpetrate such a folly, yet feel as 
if some other might. To my own contempla- 
tions, at least, it has often recurred, always 
exciting wonder, but with a sense that the 
story must be true, and a conception of its 
hero’s character. Whenever any subject 
so forcibly affects the mind, time is well 
spent in thinking of it. If the reader 
choose, let him do his own meditation; or 
if he prefer to ramble with me through the 
twenty years of Wakefield’s vagary, I bid 
him welcome; trusting that there will be a 
pervading spirit and a moral, even shoulcf 
we fail to find them, done up neatly, and 
condensed into the final sentence. Thought 
has always its efficacy, and every striking 
incident its moral. 

What sort of a man was Wakefield? We 
are free to shape out our own idea, and 
call it by bis name. He was now in the 
meridian of life , his matrimonial affections, 
never violent, were sobered into a calm, 
habitual sentiment; of all husbands, he was 
likely to be the most constant, because a 
certain sluggishness would keep his heart 
at rest, wherever it might be placed. He 
was intellectual, but not actively so; his 
mind occupied itself m long and lazy 
musmgs, that ended to no purpose, or had 
not vigor to attain it; his thoughts were 
seldom so energetic as to seize hold of 
words. Imagination, in the proper mean- 
ing of the term, made no part of Wake- 
field’s gifts. With a cold but not depraved 
nor wandering heart, and a mind never 
feverish with riotous thoughts, nor per- 
plexed with originality, who could have 
anticipated that our friend would entitle 
himself to a foremost place among the 
doers of eccentric deeds? Had his acquaint- 
ances been asked, who was the man in 
London the surest to perform nothing to- 
day which should be remembered on the 
morrow, they would have thought of Wake- 
K field. Only the wife of his bosom might 
have hesitated. She, without having ana- 
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lyzed his character, was partly aware of 
a quiet selfishness, that had rusted into his 
inactive mind ; of a peculiar sort of vanity, 
the most uneasy attribute about him; of a 
disposition to craft, which had seldom pro- 
duced more positive effects than the keeping 
of petty secrets, hardly worth revealing; 
and, lastly, of what she called a little 
strangeness, sometimes, in the good man. 
This latter quality is indefinable, and per- 
haps non-existent. 

Let us now imagine Wakefield bidding 
adieu to his wife. It is the dusk of an 
October evening. His equipment is a drab 
great-coat, a hat covered with an oilcloth, 
top-boots, an umbrella in one hand and a 
small portmanteau in the other. He has 
informed Mrs. Wakefield that he is to take 
the night coach into the country. She 
would fain inquire the length of his jour- 
ney, its object, and the probable time of 
his return; but, indulgent to his harmless 
love of mystery, interrogates him only by 
a look. He tells her not to expect him posi- 
tively by the return coach, nor to be 
alarmed should he tarry three or four days ; 
but, at all events, to look for him at supper 
on Friday evening. Wakefield himself, be it 
considered, has no suspicion of what is 
before him. He holds out his hand, she 
gives her own, and meets his parting kiss 
in the matter-of-course way of a ten years’ 
matrimony , and forth goes the middle-aged 
Mr. Wakefield, almost resolved to perplex 
his good lady by a whole week’s absence. 
After the door has closed behind him, she 
perceives it thrust partly open, and a 
vision of her husband’s face, through the 
aperture, smiling on her, and gone in a 
moment. For the time, this little incident 
is dismissed without a thought. But, long 
afterwards, when she has been more years 
a widow than a wife, that smile recurs, and 
flickers across all her reminiscences of 
Wakefield’s visage. In her many musings, 
she surrounds the original smile with a 
multitude of fantasies, which make it 
strange and awful: as, for instance, if she 
imagines him m a coffin, that parting look 
is frozen on his pale features; or, if she 


dreams of him m heaven, still his blessed 
spirit wears a quiet and crafty smile. Yet, 
for its sake, when all others have given 
him up for dead, she sometimes doubts 
whether she is a widow. 

But our business is with the husband. 
We must hurry after him along the street, 
ere he lose his individuality, and melt into 
the great mass of London life. It would be 
vain searching for him there. Let us fol- 
low close at his heels, therefore, until, after 
several superfluous turns and doublings, 
we find him comfortably established by the 
fireside of a small apartment, previously 
bespoken. He is in the next street to his 
own, and at his journey’s end. He can 
scarcely trust his good fortune, in having 
got thither unperceived — recollecting that, 
at one time, he was delayed by the throng, 
m the very focus of a lighted lantern; 
and, again, there were footsteps that 
seemed to tread behind his own, distinct 
from the multitudinous tramp around him ; 
and, anon, he heard a voice shouting afar, 
and fancied that it called his name. Doubt- 
less, a dozen busybodies had been watching 
him, and told his wife the whole affair. Poor 
Wakefield! Little knowest thou thine own 
insignificance m this great world ! No mor- 
tal eye but mine has traced thee. Go quietly 
to thy bed, foolish man, and, on the mor- 
row, if thou wilt be wise, get thee home to 
good Mrs. Wakefield, and tell her the truth. 
Remove not thyself, even for a little week, 
from thy place m her chaste bosom. Were 
she, for a single moment, to deem thee dead, 
or lost, or lastingly divided from her, thou 
wouldst be wofully conscious of a change 
in thy true wife forever after. It is perilous 
to make a chasm in human affections; not 
that they gape so long and wide — but so 
quickly close again! 

Almost repenting of his frolic, or what- 
ever it may be termed, Wakefield lies down 
betimes, and starting from his first nap, 
spreads forth his arms into the wide and 
solitary waste of the unaccustomed bed. 
"No,” — thinks he, gathering the bedclothes 
about him, — "I will not sleep alone another 
night,” 
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In the morning he rises earlier than 
usual, and sets himself to consider what he 
really means to do. Such are his loose and 
rambling modes of thought that he has 
taken this very singular step with the con- 
sciousness of a purpose, indeed, but with- 
out being able to define it sufficiently for 
Ins own contemplation. The vagueness of 
the project, and the convulsive eifort with 
which he plunges into the execution of it, 
are equally characteristic of a feeble- 
minded man. Wakefield sifts his ideas, 
however, as minutely as he may, and finds 
himself curious to know the progress of 
matters at home — how his exemplary wife 
will endure her widowhood of a week, and, 
briefly, how the little sphere of creatures 
and circumstances, m which he was a cen- 
tral object, will be affected by his removal. 
A morbid vanity, therefore, lies nearest 
the bottom of the affair. But, how is he to 
attain his ends? Not, certainty, by keeping 
close m this comfortable lodging, where, 
though he slept and awoke m the next 
street to his home, he is as effectually 
abroad as if the stagecoach had been whirl- 
ing him away all night. Yet, should he re- 
appear, the whole project is knocked m 
the head. His poor brains being hopelessly 
puzzled with this dilemma, he at length 
ventures out, partly resolving to cross the 
head of the street, and send one hasty 
glance towards his forsaken domicile Habit 
— for he is a man of habits — takes him by 
the hand, and guides him, wholly unaware, 
to his own door, where, just at the critical 
moment, he is aroused by the scraping of 
Ins foot upon the step. Wakefield! whither 
are you going? 

At that instant his fate was turning on 
the pivot. Little dreaming of the doom to 
which his first backward step devotes him, 
he hurries away, breathless with agitation 
hitherto unfelt, and hardly dares turn his 
head at the distant corner. Can it be that 
nobody caught sight of him? Will not the 
whole household— the decent Mrs. Wake- 
field, the smart maid servant, and the dirty 
little footboy — raise a hue and cry, through 
London streets, in pursuit of their fugitive 


lord and master? Wonderful escape! He 
gathers courage to pause and look home- 
ward, but is perplexed with a sense of 
change about the familiar edifice, such as 
affects us all, when, after a separation of 
months or years, we again see some hill 
or lake, or woik of art, with which we 
were friends of old. In ordinary cases, this 
indescribable impicssion is caused by the 
comparison and contrast between our im- 
perfect reminiscences and the reality. In 
Wakefield, the magic ot a single night has 
wrought a similar transformation, because, 
in that brief period, a great moral change 
has been effected. But this is a secret from 
himself. Before leaving the spot, he catches 
a far and momentary glimpse of his wife, 
passing athwart the front window, with her 
face turned towards the head of the street. 
The crafty nincompoop takes to his heels, 
seared with the idea that, among a thou- 
sand such atoms of mortality, her eye must 
have detected Inm. Right glad is his heart, 
though his brain be somewhat dizzy, when 
he finds himself by the coal fire of his lodg- 
ings. 

So much for the commencement of this 
long whimwhanr.-- After the initial concep- 
tion, and the stirring up of the man’s 
sluggish temperament to put it in practice, 
the whole matter evolves itself m a natural 
tram. We may suppose him, as the result 
of deep deliberation, buying a new wig, 
of reddish hair, and selecting sundry gar- 
ments, m a fashion unlike his customary 
suit of brown, from a Jew’s old-clothes 
bag. It is accomplished. Wakefield is an- 
other man. The new system being now es- 
tablished, a retrograde movement to the 
old would be almost as difficult as the step 
that placed him in his unparalleled posi- 
tion. Furthermore, he is rendered obstinate 
by a sulkiness occasionally incident to his 
temper, and bi ought on at present by the 
inadequate sensation which he conceives to 
have been produced in the bosom of Mrs 
Wakefield He will not go back until she 
be frightened half to death. Well; twice 
or thrice has she passed before his sight, 
each time with a heavier step, a paler cheek, 
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and more anxious brow, and m the third 
week of his non-appearance he detects a 
portent of evil entering the house, m the 
guise of an apothecary. Next day the 
knocker is muffled. Towards nightfall comes 
the chariot of a physician, and deposits its 
big-wigged and solemn burden at Wake- 
field’s door, whence, after a quarter of an 
hour’s visit, he emerges, perchance the 
herald of a funeral. Dear woman! Will 
she die? By this time, Wakefield is excited 
to something like energy of feeling, but 
still lingers away from his wife’s bedside, 
pleading with his conscience that she must 
not be disturbed at such a juncture. If 
aught else restrains him, he does not know 
it. In the course of a few weeks she grad- 
ually recovers ; the crisis is over ; her heart 
is sad, perhaps, but quiet, and, let him 
return soon or late, it will never be fever- 
ish for him again. Such ideas glimmer 
through the mist of Wakefield’s mind, and 
render him indistinctly conscious that an 
almost impassable gulf divides his hired 
apartment from his former home. “It is 
but m the next street!” he sometimes says. 
Fool r it is m another world. Hitherto, he 
has put off his return from one particular 
day to another; henceforward, he leaves 
the precise time undetermined. Not to- 
morrow — probably next week — pretty soon. 
Poor man! The dead have nearly as much 
chance of revisiting their earthly homes as 
the self-banished Wakefield. 

Would that I had a folio to write, in- 
stead of an article of a dozen pages! Then 
might I exemplify how an influence beyond 
our control lays its strong hand on every 
deed which we do, and weaves its conse- 
quences into an iron tissue of necessity. 
Wakefield is spell-bound. We must leave 
him, for ten years or so, to haunt around 
his house, without once crossing the thresh- 
old, and to be faithful to his wife, with all 
the affection of which his heart is capable, 
while he is slowly fading out of hers. Long 
since, it must be remarked, he had lost the 
perception of singularity m his conduct. 
Now for a scene! Amid the throng of a 
London street we distinguish a man, now 


waxing elderly, with few characteristics to 
attract careless observers, yet bearing, m 
his whole aspect, the handwriting of no 
common fate, for such as have the skill to 
read it. He is meagre; his low and narrow 
forehead is deeply wrinkled ; his eyes, 
small and lustreless, sometimes wander ap- 
prehensively about him, but oftener seem 
to look inward He bends his head, and 
moves with an indescribable obliquity of 
gait, as if unwilling to display his full 
front to the world. Watch him long enough 
to see what we have described, and you 
will allow that circumstances — which often 
produce remarkable men from nature’s or- 
dinary handiwork — have produced one such 
here. Next, leaving him to sidle along the 
footwalk, cast your eyes m the opposite 
direction, where a portly female, consider- 
ably m the wane of life, with a prayer- 
book m her hand, is proceeding to yonder 
church. She has the placid mien of settled 
widowhood. Her regrets have either died 
away, or have become so essential to her 
heart, that they would be poorly exchanged 
for joy. Just as the lean man and well- 
conditioned woman are passing, a slight 
obstruction occurs, and brings these two 
figures directly in contact. Their hands 
touch; the pressure of the crowd forces her 
bosom against his shoulder , they stand, 
face to face, staring into each other’s eyes. 
After a ten years’ separation, thus Wake- 
field meets his wife! 

The throng eddies away, and carries them 
asunder. The sober widow, resuming her 
former pace, proceeds to church, but pauses 
m the portal, and throws a perplexed glance 
along the street. She passes in, however, 
opening her prayer-book as she goes. And 
the man ! with so wild a face that busy and 
selfish London stands to gaze after him, he 
hurries to his lodgings, bolts the door, and 
throws himself upon the bed. The latent 
feelings of years break out; his feeble 
mind acquires a brief energy from their 
strength; all the miserable strangeness of 
his life is revealed to him at a glance: and 
he cries out, passionately, “Wakefield! 
Wakefield! You are mad!” 
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Perhaps he was so. The singularity of 
his situation must have so moulded lnm to 
himself, that, considered m regard to his 
fellow-creatures and the business of life, 
he could not be said to possess his right 
mind. He had contrived, or rather he had 
happened, to dissever himself from the 
world — to vanish — to give up his place 
and privileges with living men, without be- 
ing admitted among the dead. The life of 
a hermit is nowise parallel to his. He was 
m the bustle of the city, as of old; but the 
crowd swept by and saw him not; he was, 
we may figuratively say, always beside his 
wife and at his hearth, yet must never feel 
the warmth of the one nor the affection of 
the other. It was Wakefield’s unprecedented 
fate to retain his original share of human 
sympathies, and to be still involved m 
human interests, while he had lost his 
reciprocal influence on them It would be a 
most curious speculation to trace out the 
effect of such circumstances on his heart 
and intellect, separately, and m unison. 
Yet, changed as he was, he would seldom 
be conscious of it, but deem himself the 
same man as ever; glimpses of the truth, 
indeed, would come, but only for the mo- 
ment, and still he would keep saying, “I 
shall soon go back!” — nor reflect that he 
had been saying so for twenty years. 

I conceive, also, that these twenty years 
would appear, in the retrospect, scarcely 
longer than the week to which Wakefield 
had at first limited Ms absence. He would 
look on the affair as no more than an inter- 
lude m the main business of his life. When, 
after a little while more, he should deem 
it time to reenter Ms parlor, Ms wife would 
clap her hands for joy, on beholding the 
middle-aged Mr. Wakefield. Alas, what a 
mistake! Would Time but await the close of 
our favorite follies, we should be young 
men, all of us, and till Doomsday. 

One evening, in the twentieth year since 
he vanished, Wakefield is taking his cus- 
tomary walk towards the dwelling which he 
still calls Ms own. It is a gusty night of 
autumn, with frequent showers that patter 
down upon the pavement, and are gone 


before a man can put up his umbrella 
Pausing near the house, Wakefield discerns, 
through the parlor windows of the second 
floor, the red glow and the glimmer and 
fitful flash of a comfortable fire. On the* 
ceiling appears a grotesque shadow of good 
Mrs. Wakefield. The cap, the nose and chin, 
and the broad waist, form an admirable 
caricature, which dances, moreover, with 
the up-flickering and down-sinking blaze, 
almost too merrily for the shade of an 
elderly widow. At this instant a shower 
chances to fall, and is driven, by the un- 
mannerly gust, full into Wakefield’s face 
and bosom. He is quite penetrated with its 
autumnal chill. Shall he stand, wet and 
shivering here, when his own hearth has a 
good fire to warm him, and his own wife 
will run to fetch the gray coat and small- 
clothes, winch, doubtless, she has kept care- 
fully in the closet of their bed chamber^ 
No! Wakefield is no such fool. He ascends 
the steps — heavily ! — for twenty years have 
stiffened his legs since he came down — -but 
he knows it not. Stay, Wakefield! Would 
you go to the sole home that is left you? 
Then step into your grave ! The door opens. 
As he passes in, we have a parting glimpse 
of his visage, and recognize the crafty 
smile, which was the precursor of the little 
joke that he has ever since been playing off 
at his wife’s expense. How unmercifully 
has he quizzed the poor woman 1 Well, a 
good night’s rest to Wakefield! 

This happy event— supposing it to be 
such — could only have occurred at an un- 
premeditated moment. We will not follow 
our friend across the threshold. He has left 
us much food for thought, a portion of 
which shall lend its wisdom to a moral, and 
be shaped into a figure. Amid the seeming 
confusion of our mysterious world, indi- 
viduals are so Mcely adjusted to a system, 
and systems to one another and to a whole, 
that, by stepping aside for a moment, a 
man exposes himself to a fearful risk of 
losing his place forever. Like Wakefield, he 
may become, as it were, the Outcast of the 
Universe. 
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THE MINISTER’S BLACK VEIL 
A Parable 
[1837 ( 1835 )] 

Another clergyman m New England, 

Mr. Joseph Moody, of York, Maine, 
who died about eighty years since, 
made himself remarkable by the same 
eccentricity that is here related of the 
Reverend Mr. Hooper. In his ease, 
however, the symbol had a different 
import. In early life he had accident- 
ally killed a beloved friend; and from 
that day till the hour of his own death, 
he hid his face from men. — Haw- 
thorne’s note. 

THE SEXTON stood m the porch of 
Milford meeting-house, pulling busily at 
the bell-rope. The old people of the village 
came stooping along the street. Children, 
with bright faces, tripped merrily beside 
their parents, or mimicked a graver gait, 
m the conscious dignity of their Sunday 
clothes. Spruce bachelors looked sidelong 
at the pretty maidens, and fancied that the 
Sabbath sunshine made them prettier than 
on week days. When the throng had mostly 
streamed into the porch, the sexton began 
to toll the bell, keeping his eye on the 
Reverend Mr. Hooper’s door. The first 
glimpse of the clergyman’s figure was the 
signal for the bell to cease its summons. 

“But what has good Parson Hooper got 
upop his face?” cried the sexton in as- 
tonishment. 

All within hearing immediately turned 
about, and beheld the semblance of Mr. 
Hooper, pacing slowly his meditative way 
towards the meeting-house. With one ac- 
cord they started, expressing more wonder 
than if some strange minister were coming 
to dust the cushions of Mr. Hooper’s pulpit. 

“Are you sure it is our parson?” in- 
quired Goodman Gray of the sexton. 

“Of a certainty it is good Mr. Hooper,” 
replied the sexton. “He was to have ex- 
changed pulpits with Parson Shute, of 
Westbury ; but Parson Shute sent to ex- 
cuse himself yesterday, being to preach a 
funeral sermon.” 

The cause of so much amazement may 


appear sufficiently slight. Mr. Hooper, a 
gentlemanly person, of about thirty, 
though still a bachelor, was dressed with 
due clerical neatness, as if a careful wife 
had starched Ins band, and brushed the 
weekly dust from his Sunday’s garb. There 
was but one thing remarkable in his ap- 
pearance. Swathed about his forehead, and 
hanging down over his face, so low as to 
be shaken by his breath, Mr. Hooper had 
on a black veil On a nearer view it seemed 
to consist of two folds of crape, which 
entirely concealed his features, except the 
mouth and chin, but probably did not in- 
tercept his sight, further than to give a 
darkened aspect to all living and inanimate 
things. With this gloomy shade before him, 
good Mr. Hooper walked onward, at a 
slow and quiet pace, stooping somewhat, 
and looking on the ground, as is customary 
with abstracted men, yet nodding kindly to 
those of his parishioners who still waited 
on the meeting-house steps. But so wonder- 
struck were they that his greeting hardly 
met with a return. 

“I can’t really feel as if good Mr. Hoop- 
er’s face was behind that piece of crape,” 
said the sexton. 

“I don’t like it,” muttered an old woman, 
as she hobbled into the meeting-house. “He 
has changed himself into something awful, 
only by hiding his face.” 

“Our parson has gone mad!” cried Good- 
man Gray, following him across the thresh- 
old. 

A rumor of some unaccountable phe- 
nomenon had preceded Mr. Hooper into the 
meeting-house, and set all the congregation 
astir. Few could refrain from twisting their 
heads towards the door; many stood up- 
right, and turned directly about; while 
several little boys clambered upon the 
seats, and came down again with a terrible 
racket. There was a general bustle, a rus- 
tling of the women’s gowns and shuffling 
of the men’s feet, greatly at variance with 
that hushed repose which should attend the 
entrance of the minister. But Mr. Hooper 
appeared not to notice the perturbation of 
his people. He entered with an almost 
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noiseless step, bent his head mildly to the 
pews on each side, and bowed as he passed 
his oldest parishioner, a white-haired great- 
grandsire, who occupied an arm-chair in 
the centre of the aisle. It was strange to 
observe how slowly this venerable man be- 
came conscious of something singular m 
the appearance of his pastor. He seemed 
not fully to partake of the prevailing won- 
der, till Mr Hooper had ascended the 
stairs, and showed himself in the pulpit, 
face to face with his congregation, except 
for the black veil. That mysterious emblem 
was never once withdrawn It shook with 
his measured breath, as he gave out the 
psalm; it threw its obscurity between him 
and the holy page, as he read the S cap- 
tures; and while he ji rayed, the veil lay 
heavily on his uplifted countenance. Did 
he seek to hide it from the dread Being 
whom he was addressing? 

Such was the effect of this simple piece 
of crape, that more than one woman of 
delicate nerves was forced to leave the 
meeting-house. Yet perhaps the pale-faced 
congregation was almost as fearful a sight 
to the minister, as his black veil to them. 

Mr. Hooper had the reputation of a good 
preacher, but not an energetic one : he 
strove to win his people heavenward by 
mild, persuasive influences, rather than to 
drive them thither by the thunders of the 
Word. The sermon which he now delivered 
was marked by the same characteristics of 
style and manner as the general series of 
his pulpit oratory. But there was some- 
thing, either m the sentiment of the dis- 
course itself, or m the imagination of the 
auditors, which made it greatly the most 
powerful effort that they had ever heard 
from their pastor’s lips. It was tinged, 
rather more darkly than usual, with 
the gentle gloom of Mr. Hooper’s tempera- 
ment. The subject had reference to secret 
sin, and those sad mysteries which we hide 
from our nearest and dearest, and would 
fain conceal from our own consciousness, 
even forgetting that the Omniscient can 
detect them. A subtle power was breathed 
into his words. Each member of the con- 


gregation, the most innocent girl, and the 
man of hardened breast, felt as if the 
preacher had crept upon them, behind his 
avful veil, and discovered their hoarded 
iniquity of deed or thought. Many spread 
their clasped hands on their bosoms There 
was nothing terrible m what Mr. Hooper 
said, at least, no violence, and yet, with 
every tremor of his melancholy voice, the 
hearers quaked An unsought pathos came 
hand m hand with awe. So sensible were 
the audience of some unwonted attribute 
m their minister, that they longed for a 
breath of wind to blow aside the veil, al- 
most believing that a stranger’s visage 
would be discovered, though the form, 
gesture, and voice were those of Mr. 
Hooper. 

At the close of the services, the people 
hurried out with indecorous confusion, 
eager to communicate their pent-up amaze- 
ment, and conscious of lighter spirits the 
moment they lost sight of the black veil. 
Some gathered in little circles, huddled 
closely together, with their mouths all 
whispering m the centre; some went home- 
ward alone, wrapt m silent meditation, 
some talked loudly, and profaned the Sab- 
bath day with ostentatious laughter. A few 
shook their sagacious heads, intimating that 
they could penetrate the mystery; while 
one or two affirmed that there was no 
mystery at all, but only that Mr. Hooper’s 
eyes were so weakened by the midnight 
lamp, as to require a shade. After a brief 
interval, forth came good Mr. Hooper also, 
m the rear of his flock. Turning his veiled 
face from one group to another, he paid 
due reverence to the hoary heads, saluted 
the middle aged with kind dignity as their 
friend and spiritual guide, greeted the 
young with mingled authority and love, 
and laid his hands on the little chidlren’s 
heads to bless them. Such was always his 
custom on the Sabbath day. Strange and 
bewildered looks repaid him for his cour- 
tesy. None, as on former occasions, aspired 
to the honor of walking by their pastor’s 
side. Old Squire Saunddrs, doubtless by an 
accidental lapse of memory, neglected to 
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invite Mr. Hooper to Ins table, where the 
good clergyman had been wont to bless the 
food, almost every Sunday since his settle- 
ment. He returned, therefore, to the par- 
sonage, and, at the moment of closing the 
door, was observed to look back upon the 
people, all of whom had their eyes fixed 
upon the minister. A sad smile gleamed 
faintly from beneath the black veil, and 
flickered about his mouth, glimmering as 
he disappeared. 

“How stiange,” said a lady, “that a 
simple black veil, such as any woman might 
wear on her bonnet, should become such a 
terrible thing on Mr. Hooper’s face 1 ” 

“Something must surely be amiss with 
Mr. Hooper’s intellects,” observed her hus- 
band, the physician of the village. “But the 
strangest part of the affair is the effect of 
this vagary, even on a sober-minded man 
like myself. The black veil, though it covers 
only our pastor’s face, throws its influence 
over his whole person, and makes him 
ghostlike from head to foot. Do you not 
feel it so?” 

“Truly do I,” replied the lady; “and I 
would not be alone with him for the world. 
I wonder he is not afraid to be alone with 
himself!” 

“Men sometimes are so,” said her hus- 
band. 

The afternoon service was attended with 
similar circumstances. At its conclusion, 
the bell tolled for the funeral of a young 
lady. The relatives and friends were as- 
sembled m the house, and the more distant 
acquaintances stood about the door, speak- 
ing of the good qualities of the deceased, 
when their talk was interrupted by the 
appearance of Mr. Hooper, still covered 
with his black veil. It was now an appro- 
priate emblem. The clergyman stepped into 
the room where the corpse was laid, and 
bent over the coffin, to take a last farewell 
of his deceased parishioner. As he stooped, 
the veil hung straight down from his fore- 
head, so that, if her eyelids had not been 
closed forever, the dead maiden might have 
seen his face. Could Mr. Hooper be fearful 
of her glance, that he so hastily caught 


back the black veil ^ A person who watched 
the interview between the dead and living, 
scrupled not to affirm, that, at the instant 
when the clergyman’s features were dis- 
closed, the corpse had slightly shuddered, 
rustling the shroud and muslin cap, though 
the countenance retained the composure of 
death. A superstitious old woman was the 
only witness of this prodigy. From the cof- 
fin Mr. Hooper passed into the chamber of 
the mourners, and thence to the head of 
the staircase, to make the funeral prayer. 
It was a tender and heart-dissolving prayer, 
full of sorrow, yet so imbued with celestial 
hopes, that the music of a heavenly harp, 
swept by the fingers of the dead, seemed 
faintly to be heard among the saddest ac- 
cents of the minister. The people trembled, 
though they but darkly understood him 
when he prayed that they, and himself, 
and all of mortal race, might be ready, as 
he trusted this young maiden had been, for 
the dreadful hour that should snatch the 
veil from their faces. The bearers went 
heavily forth, and the mourners followed, 
saddening all the street, with the dead 
before them, and Mr. Hooper in his black 
veil behind. 

“Why do you look back?” said one in 
the procession to his partner. 

“I had a fancy,” replied she, “that the 
minister and the maiden’s spirit were walk- 
ing hand m hand.” 

“And so had I, at the same moment,” 
said the other. 

That night, the handsomest couple m 
Milford village were to be joined m wed- 
lock. Though reckoned a melancholy man, 
Mr. Hooper had a placid cheerfulness for 
such occasions, which often excited a sym- 
pathetic smile where livelier merriment 
would have been thrown away. There was 
no quality of his disposition which made 
him more beloved than this. The company 
at the wedding awaited his arrival with 
impatience, trusting that the strange awe, 
which had gathered over him throughout 
the day, would now be dispelled. But such 
was not the result. When Mr. Hooper came, 
the first thing that their eyos rested on was 
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the same horrible black veil, which had 
added deeper gloom to the funeral, and 
could portend nothing but evil to the 
wedding. Such was its immediate effect on 
the guests that a cloud seemed to have 
rolled duskily from beneath the black 
crape, and dimmed the light of the candles. 
The bridal pair stood up before the min- 
ister. But the bride's cold fingers quivered 
m the tremulous hand of the bridegroom, 
and her deathlike paleness caused a whisper 
that the maiden who had been buried a few 
hours before was come from her grave to 
be married. If ever another wedding were 
so dismal, it was that famous one where 
they tolled the wedding knell . 1 After per- 
forming the ceremony, Mr. Hooper raised 
a glass of wine to his lips, wishing hap- 
piness to the new-married couple m a 
strain of mild pleasantry that ought to 
have brightened the features of the guests, 
like a cheerful gleam from the hearth. At 
that instant, catching a glimpse of his 
figure m the looking-glass, the black veil 
involved his own spirit in the horror with 
which it overwhelmed all others. His frame 
shuddered, his lips grew white, he spilt 
the untasted wine upon the carpet, and 
rushed forth into the darkness. For the 
Earth, too, had on her Black Veil. 

The next day, the whole village of Mil- 
ford talked of little else than Parson 
Hooper’s black veil. That, and the mystery 
concealed behind it, supplied a topic for 
discussion between acquaintances meeting 
in the street, and good women gossiping at 
their open windows. It was the first item 
of news that the tavern-keeper told to his 
guests. The children babbled of it on their 
way to school. One imitative little imp 
covered his face with an old black hand- 
kerchief, thereby so affrighting his play- 
mates that the panic seized himself, and 
he well-nigh lost his wits by his own 
waggery. 

It was remarkable that of all the busy- 
bodies and impertinent people in the par- 
ish, not one ventured to put the plain ques- 
tion to Mr. Hooper, wherefore he did this 
tiling. Hitherto, whenever there appeared 


the slightest call for such interference, he 
had never lacked advisers, nor shown him- 
self averse to be guided by their judgment. 
If he erred at all, it was by so painful a 
degree of self-distrust, that even the mild- 
est censure would lead him to consider an 
indifferent action as a crime. Yet, though 
so well acquainted with this amiable weak- 
ness, no individual among his parishioners 
chose to make the black veil a subject of 
friendly remonstrance. There was a feeling 
of dread, neither plainly confessed nor 
carefully concealed, which caused each to 
shift the responsibility upon another, till 
at length it was found expedient to send 
a deputation of the church, in order to deal 
with Mr. Hooper about the mystery, before 
it should grow into a scandal. Never did an 
embassy so ill discharge its duties. The 
minister received them with friendly cour- 
tesy, but became silent, after they were 
seated, leaving to Ins visitors the whole 
burden of introducing their important busi- 
ness. The topic, it might be supposed, was 
obvious enough. There was the black veil 
swathed round Mr. Hooper’s forehead, and 
concealing every feature above his placid 
mouth, on which, at times, they could per- 
ceive the glimmering of a melancholy smile. 
But that piece of crape, to their imagina- 
tion, seemed to hang down before his heart, 
the symbol of a fearful secret between him 
and them Were the veil but cast aside, 
they might speak freely of it, but not till 
then. Thus they sat a considerable time, 
speechless, confused, and shrinking un- 
easily from Mr. Hooper’s eye, which they 
felt to be fixed upon them with an invisible 
glance. Finally, the deputies returned 
abashed to their constituents, pronouncing 
the matter too weighty to be handled, ex- 
cept by a council of the churches, if, in- 
deed, it might not require a general synod. 

But there was one person m the village 
unappalled by the awe with which the black 
veil had impressed all beside herself. When 
the deputies returned without an explana- 

1 The reference is to an incident m 
another of Hawthorne’s Twice-Told Tales, 
“The Wedding Knell.” 
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tion, or even venturing to demand one, 
she, with the calm energy of her character, 
determined to chase away the strange cloud 
that appeared to be settling round Mr. 
Hooper, every moment more darkly than 
before. As his plighted wife, it should be 
her privilege to know what the black veil 
concealed. At the minister’s first visit, there- 
fore, she entered upon the subject with a 
direct simplicity, which made the task 
easier both for him and her. After he had 
seated himself, she fixed her eyes stead- 
fastly upon the veil, but could discern 
nothing of the dreadful gloom that had so 
overawed the multitude : it was but a 
double fold of crape, hanging down from 
Ins forehead to his mouth, and slightly 
stirring with his breath. 

“No,” said she aloud, and smiling, “there 
is nothing teinble m this piece of crape, 
except that it hides a face which I am al- 
ways glad to look upon. Come, good sir, let 
the sun shine from behind the cloud. First 
lay aside your black veil : then tell me why 
you put it on.” 

Mr. Hooper’s smile glimmered faintly. 

“There is an hour to come,” said he, 
“when all of us shall cast aside our veils. 
Take it not amiss, beloved friend, if I wear 
this piece of crape till then.” 

“Your words are a mystery, too,” re- 
turned the young lady. “Take away the 
veil from them, at least.” 

“Elizabeth, I will,” said he, “so far as 
my vow may suffer me. Know, then, this 
veil is a type and a symbol, and I am 
bound to wear it ever, both in light and 
darkness, in solitude and before the gaze 
of multitudes, and as with strangers, so 
with my familiar friends. No mortal eye 
will see it withdrawn. This dismal shade 
must separate me from the world: even 
you, Elizabeth, can never come behind it!” 

“What grievous affliction hath befallen 
you,” she earnestly inquired, “that you 
should thus darken your eyes forever?” 

“If it be a sign of mourning,” replied 
Mr. Hooper, “I, perhaps, like most other 
mortals, have sorrows dark enough to be 
typified by a black veil.” 


“But what if the world will not believe 
that it is the type of an innocent sorrow?” 
urged Elizabeth. “Beloved and respected as 
you are, there may be whispers that you 
hide your face under the consciousness of 
secret sm. For the sake of your holy office, 
do away this scandal!” 

The color rose into her cheeks as she 
intimated the nature of the rumors that 
were already abroad m the village. But 
Mr. Hooper’s mildness did not forsake him. 
He even smiled again — that same sad 
smile, which always appeared like a faint 
glimmering of light, proceeding from the 
obscurity beneath the veil. 

“If I hide my face for sorrow, there is 
cause enough,” he merely replied; “and if 
I cover it for secret sin, what mortal might 
not do the same?” 

And with this gentle, but unconquerable 
obstinacy did he resist all her entreaties. 
At length Elizabeth sat silent. For a few 
moments she appeared lost in thought, con- 
sidering, probably, what new methods might 
be tried to withdraw her lover from so 
dark a fantasy, which, if it had no other 
meaning, was perhaps a symptom of men- 
tal disease. Though of a firmer character 
than his own, the tears rolled down her 
cheeks. But, in an instant, as it were, a 
new feeling took the place of sorrow: her 
eyes were fixed insensibly on the black 
veil, when, like a sudden twilight in the air, 
its terrors fell around her. She arose, and 
stood trembling before him. 

“And do you feel it then, at last?” said 
he mournfully. 

She made no reply, but covered her eyes 
with her hand, and turned to leave the 
room. He rushed forward and caught her 
arm. 

“Have patience with me, Elizabeth !” 
cried he, passionately. “Do not desert me, 
though this veil must be between us here 
on earth. Be mine, and hereafter there shall 
be no veil over my face, no darkness be- 
tween our souls! It is but a mortal veil — 
it is not for eternity! O’ you know not 
how lonely I am, and how frightened, to be 
alone behind my black veil. Do not leave 
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me m tins miserable obscurity forever !” 

“Lift the veil but once, and look me m 
the face,” said she. 

“Never * It cannot be!” replied Mr. 
Hooper. 

“Then farewell!” said Elizabeth. 

She withdrew her arm from his grasp, 
and slowly departed, pausing at the door, 
to give one long' shuddering gaze, that 
seemed almost to penetrate the mystery of 
the black veil. But, even amid his grief, 
Mr. Hooper smiled to think that only a 
material emblem had separated him from 
happiness, though the horrors, which it 
shadowed forth, must be drawn darkly be- 
tween the fondest of lovers. 

From that time no attempts w T ere made 
to remove Mr. Hooper’s black veil, or, by 
a direct appeal, to discover the secret which 
it was supposed to hide. By persons who 
claimed a superiority to popular prejudice, 
it was reckoned merely an eccentric whim, 
such as often mingles with the sober ac- 
tions of men otherwise rational, and tinges 
them all with its own semblance of insanity. 
But with the multitude, good Mr. Hooper 
was irreparably a bugbear. He could not 
walk the street with any peace of mind, so 
conscious was he that the gentle and timid 
would turn aside to avoid him, and that 
others would make it a point of hardihood 
to throw themselves m his way. The im- 
pertinence of the latter class compelled him 
to give up his customary walk at sunset 
to the burial ground; for when he leaned 
pensively over the gate, there would always 
be faces behind the gravestones, peeping at 
his black veil. A fable went the rounds that 
the stare of the dead people drove him 
thence. It grieved him, to the very depth 
of his kind heart, to observe how the chil- 
dren fled from his approach, breaking up 
their merriest sports, while his melancholy 
figure was yet afar off. Their instinctive 
dread caused him to feel more strongly 
than aught else, that a preternatural horror 
was interwoven with the threads of the 
black crape. In truth, his own antipathy to 
the veil was known to be so great, that he 


never willingly passed before a mirror, nor 
stooped to drink at a still fountain, lest, 
in its peaceful bosom, he should be af- 
frighted by himself. This was what gave 
plausibility to the whispers, that Mr. 
Hooper’s conscience tortured him for some 
great crime too horrible to be entirely con- 
cealed, or otherwise than so obscurely inti- 
mated. Thus, from beneath the black veil, 
there rolled a cloud into the sunshine, an 
ambiguity of sin or sorrow, which envel- 
oped the poor minister, so that love or 
sympathy could never reach him. It was 
said that ghost and fiend consorted with 
him there. With self-shuddermgs and out- 
ward terrors, he walked continually in its 
shadow, groping darkly within his own 
soul, or gazing through a medium that 
saddened the whole world. Even the lawless 
wind, it was believed, respected his dread- 
ful secret, and never blew aside the veil. 
But still good Mr. Hooper sadly smiled at 
the pale visages of the worldly throng as 
he passed by. 

Among all its bad influences, the black 
veil had the one desirable effect, of making 
its wearer a very efficient clergyman. By 
the aid of Ins mysterious emblem — for there 
was no other apparent cause — he became a 
man of awful power over souls that were 
m agony for sin. His converts always re- 
garded him with a dread peculiar to them- 
selves, affirming, though but figuratively, 
that, before he brought them to celestial 
light, they had been with him behind the 
black veil. Its gloom, indeed, enabled him 
to sympathize with all dark affections. 
Dying sinners cried aloud for Mr. Hooper, 
and would not yield their breath till he 
appeared; though ever, as he stooped to 
whisper consolation, they shuddered at the 
veiled face so near their own. Such were 
the terrors of the black veil, even when 
Death had bared his visage ! Strangers 
came long distances to attend service at 
his church, with the mere idle purpose of 
gazing at his figure, because it was for- 
bidden them to behold his face. But many 
were made to quake ere they departed! 
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Once, during Governor Belcher’s admin- 
istration, 2 Mr. Hooper was appointed to 
preach the election sermon. Covered with 
his black veil, he stood before the chief 
magistrate, the council, and the repre- 
sentatives, and wrought so deep an im- 
pression, that the legislative measures of 
that year were characterized by all the 
gloom and piety of our earliest ancestral 
sway. 

In this manner Mr. Hooper spent a long 
life, irreproachable m outward act, yet 
shrouded m dismal suspicions; kind and 
loving, though unloved, and dimly feared; 
a man apart from men, shunned m their 
health and joy, but ever summoned to their 
aid m mortal anguish. As years wore on, 
shedding their snows above his sable veil, 
he acquired a name throughout the New 
England churches, and they called him 
Fathei Hooper. Nearly all his parishioners, 
who were of mature age when he was set- 
tled, had been borne away by many a 
funeral, he had one congregation m the 
church, and a more eiowded one m the 
churchyard; and having wrought so late 
into the evening, and done his work so 
well, it was now good Father Hooper’s turn 
to rest. 

Several persons were visible by the 
shaded candle-light, m the death chamber 
of the old clergyman. Natural connections 
he had none. But there was the decorously 
grave, though unmoved physician, seeking 
only to mitigate the last pangs of the 
patient whom he could not save. There were 
the deacons, and other eminently pious 
members of his church. There, also, was 
the B ever end Mr. Clark, of Westbury, a 
young and zealous divine, who had ridden 
m haste to pray by the bedside of the 
expiring minister. There was the nurse, no 
hired handmaiden of death, but one whose 
calm affection had endured thus long in 
secrecy, in solitude, amid the chill of age, 
and would not perish, even at the dying 
hour. Who, but Elizabeth! And there lay 
the hoary head of good Father Hooper 
upon the death pillow, with the black veil 


still swathed about his brow, and reaching 
down over his face, so that each more 
difficult gasp of his faint breath caused it 
to stir. All through life that piece of crape 
had hung between him and the world: it 
had separated him from cheerful brother- 
hood and woman’s love, and kept him in 
that saddest of all prisons, his own heart; 
and still it lay upon his face, as if to deepen 
the gloom of his darksome chamber, and 
shade him from the sunshine of eternity. 

For some time previous, his mind had 
been confused, wavering doubtfully be- 
tween the past and the present, and hover- 
ing forward, as it were, at intervals, into 
the indistinctness of the world to come. 
There had been feverish turns, which tossed 
him from side to side, and wore away what 
little strength he had. But m his most 
convulsive struggles, and m the wildest 
vagaries of Ins intellect, when no other 
thought retained its sober influence, he 
still showed an awful solicitude lest the 
black veil should slip aside. Even if his 
bewildered soul could have forgotten, there 
was a faithful woman at his pillow, who, 
with averted eyes, would have covered that 
aged face, which she had last beheld in the 
comeliness of manhood. At length the 
death-stricken old man lay quietly in the 
torpor of mental and bodily exhaustion, 
with an imperceptible pulse, and breath 
that grew fainter and fainter, except when 
a long, deep, and irregular inspiration 
seemed to prelude the flight of his spirit. 

The minister of Westbury approached the 
bedside. 

“Venerable Father Hooper/’ said he, 
“the moment of your release is at hand. 
Are you ready for the lifting of the veil 
that shuts m time from eternity?” 

Father Hooper at first replied merely 
by a feeble motion of his head; then, ap- 
prehensive, perhaps, that Ins meaning might 
be doubtful, he exerted himself to speak. 

“Yea,” said he, in faint accents, “my 

2 Jonathan Belcher (1681-1757) was gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts and New Hamp- 
shire 1730-41. 
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soul hath a patient weariness until that 
veil be lifted.” 

“And is it fitting,” resumed the Reverend 
Mr. Clark, “that a man so given to prayer, 
of such a blameless example, holy m deed 
and thought, so far as mortal judgment 
may pronounce ; is it fitting that a father in 
the church should leave a shadow on his 
memory, that may seem to blacken a life 
so pure? I pray you, my venerable brother, 
let not this thing be ! Suffer us to be glad- 
dened by your triumphant aspect as you 
go to your reward. Before the veil of 
eternity be lifted, let me cast aside this 
black veil from your face!” 

And thus speaking, the Reverend Mr. 
Clark bent forward to reveal the mystery 
of so many years. But, exerting a sudden 
energy, that made all the beholders stand 
aghast, Rather Hooper snatched both his 
hands from beneath the bedclothes, and 
pressed them strongly on the black veil, 
resolute to struggle, if the minister of 
Westbury would contend with a dying man. 

“Never!” cried the veiled clergyman. “On 
earth, never!” 

“Dark old man ! ” exclaimed the affrighted 
minister, “with what horrible crime upon 
your soul are you now passing to the 
judgment?” 

Father Hooper’s breath heaved; it rat- 
tled m his throat; but, with a mighty 
effort, grasping forward with his hands, he 
caught hold of life, and held it back till he 
should speak. He even raised himself in 
bed; and there he sat, shivering with the 
arms of death around him, while the black 
veil hung down, awful, at that last moment, 
in the gathered terrors of a lifetime. And 
yet the faint, sad smile, so often there, now 
seemed to glimmer from its obscurity, and 
linger on Father Hooper’s lips. 

“Why do you tremble at me alone?” 
cried he, turning his veiled face round the 
circle of pale spectators. “Tremble also at 
each other! Have men avoided me, and 
women shown no pity, and children 
screamed and fled, only for my black veil? 
What, but the mystery which it obscurely 
typifies, has made this piece of crape so 


awful? When the friend shows his inmost 
heart to his friend, the lover to his best 
beloved; when man does not vainly shrink 
from the eye of his Creator, loathsomely 
treasuring up the secret of his sin; then 
deem me a monster, for the symbol be- 
neath which I have lived, and die 1 I look 
around me, and, lo ! on every visage a Black 
Veil!” 

While his auditors shrank from one an- 
other, m mutual affright, Father Hooper 
fell back upon his pillow, a veiled corpse, 
with a faint smile lingering on the lips. 
Still veiled, they laid him m his coffin, and 
a veiled corpse they bore him to the grave. 
The grass of many years has sprung up 
and withered on that grave, the burial stone 
is moss-grown, and good Mr. Hooper’s 
face is dust; but awful is still the thought 
that it mouldered beneath the Black Veil! 


THE MAYPOLE OF MERRY MOUNT 
[1837 ( 1835 )] 

There is an admirable foundation 
for a philosophic romance in the 
curious history of the early settlement 
of Mount Wollaston, or Merry Mount. 

In the slight sketch here attempted, 
the facts, recorded on the grave pages 
of our New England annalists, have 
wrought themselves, almost spontane- 
ously, into a sort of allegory. The 
masques, mummeries, and festive cus- 
toms, described m the text, are in ac- 
cordance with the manners of the age. 
Authority on these points may be 
found in Strutt’s Book of English 
Sports and Pastimes. — Hawthorne’s 
note. 

BRIGHT were the days at Merry Mount, 
when the Maypole was the banner staff of 
that gay colony ! They who reared it, should 
their banner be triumphant, were to pour 
sunshine over New England’s rugged hills, 
and scatter flower seeds throughout the 
soil. Jollity and gloom were contending for 
an empire. Midsummer eve had come, bring- 
ing deep verdure to the forest, and roses 
in her lap, of a more vivid hue than the 
tender buds of Spring. But May, or her 
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mirthful spirit, dwelt all the year round at 
Merry Mount, sporting with the Summer 
months, and revelling with Autumn, and 
basking m the glow of Winter’s fireside. 
Through a world of toil and care she flitted 
with a dreamlike smile, and came hither to 
find a home among the lightsome hearts of 
Merry Mount. 

Never had the Maypole been so gayly 
decked as at sunset on midsummer eve. 
This venerated emblem was a pme-tree, 
which had preserved the slender grace of 
youth, while it equalled the loftiest height 
of the old wood monarchs. From its top 
streamed a silken banner, colored like the 
rainbow. Down nearly to the ground the 
pole was dressed with birchen boughs, and 
others of the liveliest green, and some 
with silvery leaves, fastened by ribbons 
that fluttered in fantastic knots of twenty 
different colors, but no sad ones. Garden 
flowers, and blossoms of the wilderness, 
laughed gladly forth amid the verdure, so 
fresh and dewy that they must have grown 
by magic on that happy pme-tree. Where 
this green and flowery splendor terminated, 
the shaft of the Maypole was stained with 
the seven brilliant hues of the banner at 
its top. On the lowest green bough hung an 
abundant wreath of roses, some that had 
been gathered m the sunniest spots of the 
forest, and others, of still richer blush, 
which the colonists had reared from Eng- 
lish seed. 0, people of the Golden Age, the 
chief of your husbandry was to raise 
flowers ! 

But what was the wild throng that stood 
hand m hand about the Maypole? It could 
not be that the fauns and nymphs, when 
driven from their classic groves and homes 
of ancient fable, had sought refuge, as all 
the persecuted did, in the fresh woods of 
the West. These were Gothic monsters, 
though perhaps of Grecian ancestry. On 
the shoulders of a comely youth uprose the 
head and branching antlers of a stag; a 
second, human in all other points, had the 
grim visage of a wolf; a third, still with 
the trunk and limbs of a mortal man, 
showed the beard and horns of a venerable 


he-goat. There was the likeness of a bear 
erect, brute in all but his hind legs, which 
were adorned with pink silk stockings. And 
here again, almost as wondrous, stood a 
real bear of the dark forest, lending each 
of his fore paws to the grasp of a human 
hand, and as ready for the dance as any in 
that circle. His inferior nature rose half 
way, to meet his companions as they 
stooped. Other faces wore the similitude of 
man or woman, but distorted or extrava- 
gant, with red noses pendulous before their 
mouths, which seemed of awful depth, and 
stretched from ear to ear m an eternal fit 
of laughter Here might be seen the Salvage 
Man, well known m heraldry, hairy as a 
baboon, and girdled with green leaves. By 
his side, a noble figure, but still a counter- 
feit, appeared an Indian hunter, with 
feathery crest and wampum belt. Many of 
this strange company wore foolscaps, and 
had little bells appended to their garments, 
tinkling with a silvery sound, responsive 
to the inaudible music of their gleesome 
spirits. Some youths and maidens were 
of soberer garb, yet well maintained their 
places in the irregular throng by the ex- 
pression of wild revelry upon their fea- 
tures. Such were the colonists of Merry 
Mount, as they stood in the broad smile 
of sunset round their venerated Maypole. 

Had a wanderer, bewildered in the mel- 
ancholy forest, heard their mirth, and 
stolen a half-affrighted glance, he might 
have fancied them the crew of Comus, 1 
some already transformed to brutes, some 
midway between man and beast, and the 
others rioting in the flow of tipsy jollity 
that foreran the change. But a band of 
Puritans, who watched the scene, invisible 
themselves, compared the masques to those 
devils and ruined souls with whom their su- 
perstition peopled the black wilderness. 

Within the ring of monsters appeared 
the two airiest forms that had ever trodden 
on any more solid footing than a purple 
and golden cloud. One was a youth in 


1 The reference is to Milton’s Comus , 
lines 92 ff. 
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glistening apparel, with a scarf of the 
rainbow pattern crosswise on his breast. 
His right hand held a gilded staff, the 
ensign of high dignity among the revellers, 
and his left grasped the slender fingers of 
a fair maiden, not less gayly decorated 
than himself. Bright roses glowed m con- 
trast with the dark and glossy curls of 
each, and were scattered round their feet, 
or had sprung up spontaneously there. 
Behind this lightsome couple, so close to 
the Maypole that its boughs shaded his 
jovial face, stood the figure of an English 
priest, canonically dressed, yet decked with 
flowers, m heathen fashion, and wearing a 
chaplet of the native vine leaves. By the 
not of his rolling eye, and the pagan 
decorations of his holy garb, he seemed the 
wildest monster there, and the very Comus 
of the crew. 

“Votaries of the Maypole/’ cried the 
flower-decked priest, “merrily, all day long, 
have the woods echoed to your mirth. But 
be this your merriest hour, my hearts! Lo, 
here stand the Lord and Lady of the May, 
whom I, a clerk of Oxford, and high priest 
of Merry Mount, am presently to join m 
holy matrimony. Up with your nimble 
spirits, ye morris-dancers, green men, and 
glee maidens, bears and wolves, and horned 
gentlemen! Come; a chorus now, rich with 
the old mirth of Merry England, and the 
wilder glee of this fresh forest; and then 
a dance, to show the youthful pair what 
life is made of, and how airily they should 
go through it ! All ye that love the Maypole, 
lend your voices to the nuptial song of the 
Lord and Lady of the May!” 

This wedlock was more serious than 
most affairs of Merry Mount, where jest 
and delusion, trick and fantasy, kept up a 
continual carnival. The Lord and Lady of 
the May, though their titles must be laid 
down at sunset, were really and truly to be 
partners for the dance of life, beginning 
the measure that same blight eve. The 
wreath of roses, that hung from the lowest 
green bough of the Maypole, had been 
twined for them, and would be thrown over 
both their heads, in symbol of their flowery 


union. When the priest had spoken, there- 
fore, a riotous uproar burst from the rout 
of monstrous figures. 

“Begin you the stave, reverend Sir,” 
cried they all, “and never did the woods 
ring to such a merry peal as we of the 
Maypole shall send up!” 

Immediately a prelude of pipe, cithern, 
and viol, touched with practised minstrelsy, 
began to play from a neighboring thicket, 
in such a mirthful cadence that the boughs 
of the Maypole quivered to the sound. But 
the May Lord, he of the gilded staff, chanc- 
ing to look into his Lady’s eyes, was won- 
der struck at the almost pensive glance 
that met his own. 

“Edith, sweet Lady of the May,” whis- 
pered he reproachfully, “is yon wreath of 
roses a garland to hang above our graves, 
that you look so sad? 0, Edith, this is our 
golden time ■ Tarnish it not by any pensive 
shadow of the mind, for it may be that 
nothing of futurity will be brighter than 
the mere remembrance of what is now 
passing.” 

“That was the very thought that saddened 
me! How came it in your mind too?” said 
Edith, m a still lower tone than he, for 
it was high treason to be sad at Merry 
Mount. “Therefore do I sigh amid this 
festive music. And besides, dear Edgar, I 
struggle as with a dream, and fancy that 
these shapes of our jovial friends are 
visionary, and their mirth unreal, and that 
we are no true Lord and Lady of the 
May What is the mystery in my heart?” 

Just then, as if a spell had loosened 
them, down came a little shower of wither- 
ing rose leaves from the Maypole. Alas, 
for the young lovers! No sooner had their 
hearts glowed with real passion than they 
were sensible of something vague and un- 
substantial m their former pleasures, and 
felt a dreary presentiment of inevitable 
change. From the moment that they truly 
loved, they had subjected themselves to 
earth’s doom of care and sorrow, and 
troubled joy, and had no more a home at 
Merry Mount. That was Edith’s mystery. 
Now leave we the priest to marry them. 
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and the masquers to sport round the May- 
pole, till the last sunbeam be withdrawn 
from its summit, and the shadows of the 
forest mingle gloomily m the dance. Mean- 
while, we may discover who these gay peo- 
jfle were. 

Two hundred years ago, and more, the 
old world and its inhabitants became mu- 
tually weary of each other. Men voyaged 
by thousands to the West: some to barter 
glass beads, and such like jewels, for the 
furs of the Indian hunter; some to con- 
quer virgin empires ; and one stern band to 
pray. But none of these motives had much 
weight with the colonists of Merry Mount. 
Their leaders were men who had sported 
so long with life, that when Thought and 
Wisdom came, even these unwelcome guests 
were led astray by the crowd of vanities 
which they should have put to flight. Err- 
ing Thought and perverted Wisdom were 
made to put on masques, and play the 
fool. The men of whom we speak, after 
losing the heart’s fresh gayety, imagined 
a wild philosophy of pleasure, and came 
hither to act out their latest day-dream. 
They gathered followers from all that 
giddy tribe whose whole life is like the 
festal days of soberer men. In their tram 
were minstrels, not unknown m London 
streets; wandering players, whose theatres 
had been the halls of noblemen; mummers, 
rope-dancers, and mountebanks, who would 
long be missed at wakes, church ales, and 
fairs; m a word, mirth makers of every 
sort, such as abounded m that age, but now 
began to be discountenanced by the rapid 
growth of Puritanism. Light had their 
footsteps been on land, and as lightly 
they came across the sea. Many had been 
maddened by their previous troubles into 
a gay despair; others were as madly gay 
m the flush of youth, like the May Lord 
and his Lady; but whatever might be the 
quality of their mirth, old and young were 
gay at Merry Mount. The young deemed 
themselves happy. The elder spirits, if they 
knew that mirth was but the counterfeit 
of happiness, yet followed the false shadow 
wilfully, because at least her garments 


glittered brightest. Sworn triflers of a 
lifetime, they would not venture among the 
sober truths of hfe not even to be truly 
blest. 

All the hereditary pastimes of Old Eng- 
land were transplanted hither. The King 
of Christmas was duly crowned, and the 
Lord of Misrule bore potent sway. On 
the Eve of St. John, they felled whole 
acres of the forest to make bonfires, and 
danced by the blaze all night, crowned with 
garlands, and throwing flowers into the 
flame. At harvest time, though their crop 
was of the smallest, they made an image 
with the sheaves of Indian corn, and 
wreathed it with autumnal garlands, and 
bore it home triumphantly. But what chiefly 
characterized the colonists of Meny Mount 
was their veneration for the Maypole. It 
has made their true history a poet’s tale. 
Spring decked the hallowed emblem with 
young blossoms and fresh green boughs, 
Summer brought roses of the deepest blush, 
and the perfected foliage of the forest; 
Autumn enriched it with that red and 
yellow gorgeousness which converts each 
wildwood leaf into a painted flower; and 
Winter silvered it with sleet, and hung it 
round with icicles, till it flashed m the 
cold sunshine, itself a frozen sunbeam. 
Thus each alternate season did homage to 
the Maypole, and paid it a tribute of its 
own richest splendor. Its votaries danced 
round it, once, at least, in every month; 
sometimes they called it their religion, or 
their altar; but always, it was the banner 
staff of Merry Mount. 

Unfortunately, there were men in the 
new world of a sterner faith than these 
Maypole worshippers. Not far from Merry 
Mount was a settlement of Puritans, most 
dismal wretches, who said their prayers be- 
fore daylight, and then wrought in the 
forest or the cornfield till evening made 
it prayer time again. Their weapons were 
always at hand to shoot down the strag- 
gling savage. When they met in conclave, 
it was never to keep up the old English 
mirth, but to hear sermons three hours 
long, or to proclaim bounties on the heads 
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of wolves and the scalps of Indians* Their 
festivals were fast days, and their chief 
pastime the singing psalms. Woe to the 
youth or maid on Avho did but dream of a 
dance! The selectman nodded to the con- 
stable; and there sat the kght-heeled repro- 
bate m the stock , or if he danced, it was 
round the whippmg-post, which might be 
termed the Puritan Maypole 

A party of these grim Puritans, toiling 
through the difficult woods, each with a 
horseload of iron armor to burden his foot- 
steps, would sometimes draw near the 
sunny precincts of Merry Mount. There 
were the silken colonists, sporting round 
their Maypole; perhaps teaching a bear to 
dance, or striving to communicate their 
mirth to the grave Indians, or masquerad- 
ing m the skins of deer and wolves, which 
they had hunted for that especial purpose. 
Often, the whole colony were playing at 
bkndman’s buff, magistrates and all, with 
their eyes bandaged, except a single scape- 
goat, whom the blinded sinners pursued 
by the tinkling of the bells at his garments. 
Once, it is said, they were seen following 
a flower-decked corpse, with merriment and 
festive music, to his grave. But did the 
dead man laugh? In their quietest times, 
they sang ballads and told tales, for the 
edification of their pious visitors; or per- 
plexed them with juggling tricks, or 
grinned at them through horse collars ; and 
when sport itself grew wearisome, they 
made game of their own stupidity, and 
began a yawning match. At the very least 
of these enormities, the men of iron shook 
their heads and frowned so darkly that 
the revellers looked up, imagining that a 
momentary cloud had overcast the sunshine, 
which was to be perpetual there. On the 
other hand, the Puritans affirmed that, 
when a psalm was pealing from their place 
of worship, the echo which the forest sent 
them back seemed often like the chorus of 
a jolly catch, closing with a roar of laugh- 
ter. Who but the fiend, and his bond slaves, 
the crew of Merry Mount, had thus dis- 
turbed them? In due time, a feud arose, 
stem and bitter on one side, and as serious 


on the other as anything could be among 
such light spirits as had sworn allegiance 
to the Maypole. The future complexion of 
New England was involved in this impor- 
tant quarrel. Should the grizzly saints 
establish their jurisdiction over the gay 
sinners, then would their spirits darken all 
the clime and make it a land of clouded 
visages, of hard toil, of sermon and psalm 
forever. But should the banner staff of 
Merry Mount be fortunate, sunshine would 
break upon the hills, and flowers would 
beautify the forest, and late posterity do 
homage to the Maypole. 

After these authentic passages from his- 
tory, we return to the nuptials of the 
Lord and Lady of the May. Alas ! we have 
delayed too long, and must darken our tale 
too suddenly. As we glance again at the 
May p ole, a solitary sunbeam is fading 
from the summit, and leaves only a faint, 
golden tinge blended with the hues of the 
rainbow banner. Even that dim light is now 
withdrawn, relinquishing the whole domain 
of Merry Mount to the evening gloom, 
which has rushed so instantaneously from 
the black surrounding woods. But some of 
these black shadows have rushed forth in 
human shape. 

Yes, with the setting sun, the last day 
of mirth had passed from Merry Mount. 
The ring of gay masquers was disordered 
and broken ; the stag lowered his antlers m 
dismay , the wolf grew weaker than a 
lamb; the bells of the morris-dancers tin- 
kled with tremulous affright. The Puritans 
had played a characteristic part in the 
Maypole mummeries. Their darksome fig- 
ures were intermixed with the wild shapes 
of their foes, and made the scene a picture 
of the moment, when waking thoughts start 
up amid the scattered fantasies of a dream. 
The leader of the hostile party stood m the 
centre of the circle, while the route of 
monsters cowered around him, like evil 
spirits in the presence of a dread magician. 
No fantastic foolery could look him in the 
face. So stern was the energy of his aspect, 
that the whole man, visage, frame, and soul, 
seemed wrought of iron, gifted with life 
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and thought, yet all of one substance with 
Ins headpiece and breastplate It was the 
Puritan of Puritans; it was Endicott him- 
self! 2 

“Stand off, priest of Baal !” said he, with 
a grim frown, and laying no reverent hand 
upon the surplice. “I know thee, Black- 
stone ! 3 Thou art the man who eouldst not 
abide the rule even of thine own cor- 
rupted church, and hast come hither to 
preach iniquity, and to give example of it 
m thy life. But now shall it be seen that 
the Lord hath sanctified this wilderness for 
his peculiar people. Woe unto them that 
would defile it! And first, for tins flower- 
decked abomination, the altar of thy wor- 
ship !” 

And with his keen sword Endicott as- 
saulted the hallowed Maypole. Nor long did 
it resist his arm. It groaned with a dismal 
sound; it showered leaves and rosebuds 
upon the remorseless enthusiast ; and fi- 
nally, with all its green boughs and ribbons 
and flowers, symbolic of departed pleas- 
ures, down fell the banner staff of Merry 
Mount. As it sank, tradition says, the 
evening sky grew darker, and the woods 
threw forth a more sombre shadow. 

“There,” cried Endicott, looking tri- 
umphantly on his work, “there lies the 
only Maypole m New England f The 
thought is strong within me that, by its 
fall, is shadowed forth the fate of light 
and idle mirth makers, amongst us and our 
posterity. Amen, saith John Endicott.” 

“Amen!” echoed his followers. 

But the votaries of the Maypole gave one 
groan for their idol. At the sound, the 
Puritan leader glanced at the crew of 
Comus, each a figure of broad mirth, yet, 
at this moment, strangely expressive of 
sorrow and dismay. 

“Valiant captain,” quoth Peter Palfrey, 
the Ancient of the band, “what order shall 
be taken with the prisoners?” 

“I thought not to repent me of cutting 
down a Maypole,” replied Endicott, “yet 
now I could find in my heart to plant it 
again, and give each of these bestial pagans 
one other dance round their idol. It would 


have served rarely for a whipping-post!” 

“But there are pine-trees enow,” sug- 
gested the lieutenant. 

“True, good Ancient,” said the leader. 
“Wherefore, bind the heathen crew, and 
bestow on them a small matter of stripes 
apiece, as earnest of our future justice. 
Set some of the rogues m the stocks to 
rest themselves, so soon as Providence shall 
bring us to one of our own well-ordered 
settlements, where such accommodations 
may be found. Further penalties, such as 
branding and cropping of ears, shall be 
thought of hereafter.” 

“How many stripes for the priest?” 
inquired Ancient Palfrey. 

“None as yet,” answered Endicott, bend- 
ing his iron frown upon the culprit. “It 
must be for the Great and General Court 
to determine, whether stripes and long 
imprisonment, and other grievous penalty, 
may atone for his transgressions. Let him 
look to himself! For such as violate our 
civil order, it may be permitted us to show 
mercy. But woe to the wretch that trou- 
bleth our religion!” 

“And this dancing bear,” resumed the 
officer. “Must he share the stripes of his 
fellows?” 

“Shoot him through the head 1 ” said the 
energetic Puritan. “I suspect witchcraft in 
the beast.” 

“Here be a couple of shining ones,” 
continued Peter Palfrey, pointing his 
weapon at the Lord and Lady of the May. 
“They seem to be of high station among 
these misdoers. Methmks their dignity will 
not be fitted with less than a double share 
of stripes.” 

Endicott rested on his sword, and closely 
surveyed the dress and aspect of the hap- 


2 John Endicott (e. 1588-1665), governor 
of Massachusetts Bay after 1644. 

3 Bid Governor Endicott speak less posi- 
tively, we should suspect a mistake here. 
The Rev. Mr. Blackstone, though an ec- 
centric, is not known to have been an 
immoral man. We rather doubt his identity 
with the priest of Merry Mount. — Haw- 
thorne’s note. 
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less pair. There they stood, pale, down- 
cast, and apprehensive. Yet there was an 
air of mutual support, and of pure affec- 
tion, seeking aid and giving it, that showed 
them to be man and wife, with the sanction 
of a priest upon their love. The youth, in 
the peril of the moment, had dropped his 
gilded staff, and thrown Ins arm about the 
Lady of the May, who leaned against his 
breast, too lightly to burden him, but with 
weight enough to express that their des- 
tinies were linked together, for good or 
evil They looked first at each other, and 
then into the grim captain’s face There 
they stood, m the first hour of wedlock, 
while the idle pleasures, of which their 
companions were the emblems, had given 
place to the sternest cares of life, person- 
ified by the dark Puritans. But never had 
iheir youthful beauty seemed so pure and 
high as when its glow? was chastened by 
adversity. 

“Youth,” said Endicott, “ye stand in an 
evil case, thou and thy maiden wife. Make 
ready presently, for I am minded that ye 
shall both have a token to remember your 
wedding day!” 

“Stern man,” cried the May Lord, “how 
can I move thee^ Were the means at hand, 
I would resist to the death. Being power- 
less, I entreat! Do with me as thou wilt, 
but let Edith go untouched!” 

“Not so,” replied the immitigable zealot. 
“We are not wont to show an idle courtesy 
to that sex, which requireth the stricter 
discipline. What sayest thou, maid? Shall 
thy silken bridegroom suffer thy share of 
the penalty, besides his own?” 

“Be it death,” said Edith, “and lay it all 
on me!” 

Truly, as Endicott had said, the poor 
lovers stood m a woful ease. Their foes 
were triumphant, their friends captive and 
abased, their home desolate, the benighted 
wilderness around them, and a rigorous 
destiny, in the shape of the Puritan leader, 
their only guide. Yet the deepening twi- 
light could not altogether conceal that the 
iron man was softened ; he smiled at the 


fair spectacle of early love; he almost 
sighed for the inevitable blight of early 
hopes. 

“The troubles of life have come hastily 
on this young couple,” observed Endicott. 
“We will see how they comport themselves 
under their present trials ere we burden 
them with greater. If, among the spoil, 
there be any garments of a more decent 
fashion, let them be put upon this May 
Lord and his Lady, instead of their glisten- 
ing vanities. Look to it, some of you.” 

“And shall not the youth’s hair be cut?” 
asked Peter Palfrey, looking with abhor- 
rence at the lovelock and long glossy curls 
of the young man. 

“Crop it forthwith, and that in the true 
pumpkmshell fashion,” answered the cap- 
tain. “Tlien bring them along with us, but 
more gently than their fellows. There be 
qualities in the youth, which may make 
him valiant to fight, and sober to toil, and 
pious to pray, and in the maiden, that 
may fit her to become a mother in our 
Israel, bringing up babes in better nurture 
than her own hath been. Nor think ye, 
young ones, that they are the happiest, even 
in our lifetime of a moment, who misspend 
it in dancing round a Maypole !” 

And Endicott, the severest Puritan of 
all who laid the rock foundation of New 
England, lifted the wreath of roses from 
the rum of the Maypole, and threw it, 
with his own gauntleted hand, over the 
heads of the Lord and Lady of the May. 
It was a deed of prophecy. As the moral 
gloom of the world overpowers all sys- 
tematic gayety, even so was their home of 
wild mirth made desolate amid the sad 
forest. They returned to it no more. But 
as their flowery garland was wreathed of 
the brightest roses that had grown there, 
so, in the tie that united them, were inter- 
twined all the purest and best of their early 
joys. They went heavenward, supporting 
each other along the difficult path which it 
was their lot to tread, and never wasted 
one regretful thought on the vanities of 
Merry Mount. 
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ENDICOTT AND THE RED CROSS 
[1842 (1837)] 

AT NOON of an autumnal day, more 
tlian two centuries ago, the English colors 
were displayed by the standard-bearer of 
the Salem trainband, which had mustered 
for martial exercise under the orders of 
John Enchcott. It was a period when the 
religious exiles were accustomed often to 
buckle on their armor, and practise the 
handling of their weapons of war. Since 
the first settlement of New England, its 
prospects had never been so dismal. The 
dissensions between Charles the First and 
his subjects were then, and for several 
years afterwards, confined to the floor of 
Parliament. The measures of the King and 
ministry were rendered more tyrannically 
violent by an opposition, which had not 
yet acquired sufficient confidence m its 
own strength to resist royal injustice with 
the sword. The bigoted and haughty pri- 
mate, Laud, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
controlled the religious affairs of the realm, 
and was consequently invested with powers 
which might have wrought the utter rum 
of the two Puritan colonies, Plymouth and 
Massachusetts. 1 There is evidence on record 
that our forefathers perceived their dan- 
ger, but were resolved that their infant 
country should not fall without a struggle, 
even beneath the giant strength of the 
King’s right arm. 

Such was the aspect of the times when 
the folds of the English banner, with the 
Red Cross m its field, were flung out over 
a company of Puritans. Their leader, the 
famous Endieott, was a man of stern and 
resolute countenance, the effect of which 
was heightened by a grizzled beard that 
swept the upper portion of Ins breastplate. 
This piece of armor was so highly polished 
that the whole surrounding scene had its 
image in the glittering steel. The central 
object in the mirrored picture was an edi- 
fice of humble architecture with neither 
‘ steeple nor bell to proclaim it — what never- 
theless it was — -the house of prayer. A 


token of the perils of the wilderness was 
seen m the grim head of a wolf, which had 
just been slam within the precincts of the 
town, and according to the regular mode 
of claiming the bounty, was nailed on the 
jjorch of the meeting-house. The blood was 
still plashing on the doorstep. There hap- 
pened to be visible, at the same noontide 
hour, so many other characteristics of the 
times and manners of the Puritans, that 
we must endeavor to represent them m a 
sketch, though far less vividly than they 
were reflected m the polished breastplate 
of John Endieott. 

In close vicinity to the sacred edifice 
appeared that important engine of Puri- 
tanic authority, the whipping-post — with 
the soil around it well trodden by the feet 
of evil doers, who had there been disci- 
p lined: At one corner of the meeting-house 
was the pillory, and at the other the stocks ; 
and, by a singular good fortune for our 
sketch, the head of an Episcopalian and 
suspected Catholic was grotesquely incased 
m the former machine ; while a fellow- 
criminal, who had boisterously quaffed a 
health to the king, was confined by the 
legs m the latter. Side by side, on the 
meeting-house steps, stood a male and fe- 
male figure. The man was a tall, lean, 
haggard personification of fanaticism, bear- 
ing on his breast this label, — A Wanton 
Gospeller, — winch betokened that he had 
dared to give interpretations of Holy Writ 
unsanctioned by the infallible judgment of 
the civil and religious rulers. His aspect 
showed no lack of zeal to maintain his 
heterodoxies, even at the stake. The woman 
wore a cleft stick on her tongue, m appro- 
priate retribution for having wagged that 
unruly member against the elders of the 
church, and her countenance and gestures 
gave much cause to apprehend that, the 
moment the stick should be removed, a 
repetition of the offence would demand new 
ingenuity in chastising it. 


1 William Laud (1573-1645), archbishop 
of Canterbury, 1633-45. 
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The above-mentioned individuals had 
been sentenced to undergo their various 
modes of ignominy, for the space of one 
hour at noonday. But among the crowd 
were several whose punishment would be 
life-long; some, whose ears had been 
cropped, like those of puppy dogs, others, 
whose cheeks had been branded with the 
initials of their misdemeanors; one, with 
his nostrils slit and seared, and another, 
with a halter about his neck, which he was 
forbidden ever to take off, or to conceal 
beneath his garments Methmks he must 
have been grievously tempted to affix the 
other end of the rope to some convenient 
beam or bough There was likewise a 
young woman, with no mean share of 
beauty, "whose doom it was to wear the 
letter A oil the breast of her gown, in the 
eyes of all the world and her own children. 
And even her own children knew what that 
initial signified Sporting with her infamy, 
the lost and desperate creature had em- 
broidered the fatal token in scarlet doth, 
with golden thread and the nicest art of 
needlework; so that the capital A might 
have been thought to mean Admirable, or 
anything rather than Adulteress. 

Let not the reader argue, from any of 
these evidences of iniquity, that the times 
of the Puritans were more vicious than our 
own, when, as we pass along the very 
street of this sketch, we discern no badge 
of infamy on man or woman. It was the 
policy of our ancestors to* search out even 
the most secret sins, and expose them to 
shame, without fear or favor, in the 
broadest light of the noonday sun. Were 
such the custom now, perchance we might 
find materials for a no less piquant sketch 
than the above. 

Except the malefactors whom we have 
described, and the diseased or infirm per- 
sons, the whole male population of the 
town, between sixteen years and sixty, 
were seen m the ranks of the trainband. A 
few stately savages, in all the pomp and 
dignity of the primeval Indian, stood gaz- 
ing at the spectacle. Their flint-headed 
arrows were but childish weapons com- 


pared with the matchlocks of the Puritans, 
and would have rattled harmlessly against 
the steel caps and hammered iron breast- 
plates which inclosed each soldier m an 
individual foi tress. The valiant John Endi- 
cott glanced with an eye of pride at his 
sturdy followers, and prepaied to renew 
the martial toils of the day 

“Come, my stout hearts!’’ quoth he, 
drawing his sword. “Let us show these jdooi* 
heathen that we can handle our weapons 
like men of might. Well for them, if they 
put us not to prove it m earnest !” 

The iron-breasted company straightened 
their line, and each man drew the heavy 
butt of his matchlock close to his left foot, 
thus awaiting the orders of the captain. 
But, as Endicott glanced right and left 
along the front, he discovered a personage 
at some little distance with whom it be- 
hooved him to hold a parley. It was an 
elderly gentleman, wearing a black cloak 
and band, and a high-crowned hat, beneath 
which was a velvet skull-cap, the whole 
being the garb of a Puritan minister. This 
reverend person bore a staff winch seemed 
to have been recently cut m the forest, and 
his shoes were bemired as if he had been 
travelling on foot through the swamps of 
the wilderness. His aspect was perfectly 
that of a pilgrim, heightened also by an 
apostolic dignity. Just as Endicott per- 
ceived him, he laid aside his staff, and 
stooped to drink at a bubbling fountain 
which gushed into the sunshine about a 
score of yards from the corner of the 
meeting-house. But, ere the good man 
drank, he turned his face heavenward in 
thankfulness, and then, holding back his 
gray beard with one hand, he scooped up 
his simple draught m the hollow of the 
other. 

“What, ho ! good Mr. Williams,” shouted 
Endicott. “You are welcome back again to 
our town of peace. How does our worthy 
Governor Winthrop ? And what news from 
Boston V* 

“The Governor hath his health, worship- 
ful bir/’ answered Roger Williams, now 
resuming his staff, and drawing near. “And 
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for the news, here is a letter, which, know- 
ing I was to travel hitherward to-day, his 
Excellency committed to my charge Belike 
it contains tidings of much import; for a 
ship arrived yesterday from England.” 

Mr. Williams, the minister of Salem 
and of course known to all the spectators, 
had now reached the spot where Endicott 
was standing under the banner of his 
company, and put the Governor’s epistle 
into his hand. The broad seal was im- 
pressed with Wmthrop’s coat of arms. En- 
dicott hastily unclosed the letter and began 
to read, while, as his eye passed down the 
page, a wrathful change came over Ins 
manly countenance. The blood glowed 
through it, till it seemed to be kindling* 
with an internal heat ; nor was it unnatural 
to suppose that his breastplate would like- 
wise become red-hot with the angry fire 
of the bosom which it covered. Arriving at 
the conclusion, he shook the letter fiercely 
in his hand, so that it rustled as loud as 
the flag above Ins head. 

“Black tidings these, Mr. Williams,” 
said he; “blacker never came to New Eng- 
land. Doubtless you know their purport?” 

“Yea, truly,” replied Roger Williams; 
“for the Governor consulted, respecting 
this matter, with my brethren in the min- 
istry at Boston; and my opinion was like- 
wise asked. And his Excellency entreats 
you by me, that the news be not suddenly 
noised abroad, lest the people be stirred 
up unto some outbreak, and thereby give 
the Ehng and the Archbishop a handle 
against us.” 

“The Governor is a wise man — a wise 
man, and a meek and moderate,” said Endi- 
cott, setting his teeth grimly. “Neverthe- 
less, I must do according to my own best 
judgment. There is neither man, woman, 
nor child in New England, but has a con- 
cern as dear as life in these tidings ; and if 
John Endieott’s voice be loud enough, 
man, woman, and child shall hear them. 
Soldiers, wheel into a hollow square! Ho, 
good people! Here are news for one and 
all of you.” 

The soldiers closed in around their cap- 


tain; and he and Roger Williams stood 
together under the banner of the Red 
Cross; while the women and the aged men 
pressed forward, and the mothers held up 
their children to look Endicott in the face. 
A few taps of the drum gave signal for 
silence and attention. 

“Fellow-soldiers, — fellow-exiles/ ’ began 
Endicott, speaking under strong excite- 
ment, yet powerfully restraining it, “where- 
fore did ye leave your native country? 
Wherefore, I say, have we left the green 
and fertile fields, the cottages, or, per- 
chance, the old gray halls, where we were 
born and bred, the churchyards where our 
forefathers lie buried? Wherefore have we 
come hither to set up our own tombstones 
in a wilderness? A howling wilderness it 
is! The wolf and the bear meet us within 
halloo of our dwellings. The savage lieth 
m -wait for us m the dismal shadow of the 
woods. The stubborn roots of the trees 
break our ploughshares, when we would 
till the earth. Our children cry for bread, 
and we must dig in the sands of the sea- 
shore to satisfy them. Wherefore, I say 
again, have we sought this country of a 
rugged soil and wintry sky? Was it not for 
the enjoyment of our civil rights? Was it 
not for liberty to worship God according to 
our conscience?” 

“Call you this liberty of conscience?” 
interrupted a voice on the steps of the meet- 
mg-house. 

It was the Wanton Gospeller. A sad and 
quiet smile flitted across the mild visage of 
Roger Williams. But Endicott, in the ex- 
citement of the moment, shook his sword 
wrathfully at the culprit — an ominous ges- 
ture from a man like him. 

“What hast thou to do with conscience, 
thou knave?” cried he. “I said liberty to 
worship God, not license to profane and 
ridicule him. Break not in upon my 
speech, or I will lay thee neck and heels till 
this time to-morrow ! Hearken to me, 
friends, nor heed that accursed rhapsodist. 
As I w r as saying, we have sacrificed all 
things, and have come to a land whereof the 
old world hath scarcely heard, that we 
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might make a new world unto ourselves, 
and painfully seek a path from hence to 
heaven. But what think ye now? This son 
of a Scotch tyrant — this grandson of a 
Papistical and adulterous Scotch woman, 
whose death proved that a golden crown 
doth not always save an anointed head 
from the block” — 

“Nay, brother, nay,” interposed Mr. Wil- 
liams ; “thy words are not meet for a 
secret chamber, far less for a public street.” 

“Hold thy peace, Roger Williams!” an- 
swered Endicott, imperiously. “My spirit 
is wiser than thine, for the business now 
in hand. I tell ye, fellow-exiles, that Charles 
of England, and Laud, our bitterest per- 
secutor, arch-priest of Canterbury, are 
resolute to pursue us even hither. They 
are taking counsel, saith this letter, to send 
over a governor-general, m whose breast 
shall be deposited all the law and equity 
of the land. They are minded, also, to 
establish the idolatrous forms of English 
Episcopacy; so that, when Laud shall kiss 
the Pope’s toe, as cardinal of Rome, he 
may deliver New England, bound hand 
and foot, into the power of his master!” 

A deep groan from the auditors, — a 
sound of wrath, as well as fear and sorrow, 
— responded to this intelligence. 

“Look ye to it, brethren,” resumed Endi- 
cott, with increasing energy. “If this king 
and this arch-prelate have their will, we 
shall briefly behold a cross on the spire of 
this tabernacle which we have builded, and 
a high altar within its walls, with wax 
tapers burning round it at noonday. We 
shall hear the sacring bell, and the voices 
of the Romish priests saying the mass. 
But think ye, Christian men, that these 
abominations may be suffered without a 
sword drawn? without a shot fired? with- 
out blood spilt, yea, on the very stairs of 
the pulpit? No, — he ye strong of hand 
and stout of heart! Here we stand on our 
own soil, which we have bought with our 
goods, which we have won with our swords, 
which we have cleared with our axes, which 
we have tilled with the sweat of our brows, 
which we have sanctified with our prayers 


to the God that brought us hither! Who 
shall enslave us here? What have we to do 
with this mitred prelate, — with this crowned 
king? What have we to do with England?” 

Endicott gazed round at the excited 
countenances of the people, now full of his 
own spirit, and then turned suddenly to 
the standard-bearer, who stood close behind 
him. 

“Officer, lower your banner said he. 

The officer obeyed; and, brandishing his 
sword, Endicott thrust it through the cloth, 
and, with his left hand, rent the Red Cross 
completely out of the banner. He then 
waved the tattered ensign above his head. 

“Sacrilegious wretch!” cried the high- 
churehman m the pillory, unable longer to 
restrain himself, “thou hast rejected the 
symbol of our holy religion!” 

“Treason, treason!” roared the royalist 
in the stocks. “He hath defaced the King’s 
banner !” 

“Before God and man, I will avouch the 
deed,” answered Endicott. “Beat a flourish, 
drummer! — shout, soldiers and people! — 
in honor of the ensign of New England, 
Neither Pope nor Tyrant hath part m it 
now !” 

With a cry of triumph, the people gave 
their sanction to one of the boldest exploits 
which our history records. And forever 
honored be the name of Endicott! We look 
back through the mist of ages, and recog- 
nize m the rending of the Red Cross from 
New England’s banner the first omen of 
that deliverance which our fathers con- 
summated after the bones of the stern 
Puritan had lam more than a century m 
the dust. 


THE CELESTIAL RAILROAD 
[1846 ( 1843 )] 

NOT a great while ago, passing through 
the gate of dreams, I visited that region of 
the earth in which lies the famous City of 
Destruction, It interested me much to learn 
that by the public spirit of some of the 
inhabitants a railroad has recently been 
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established between this populous and 
flourishing town and the Celestial City. 
Having a little time upon my hands, I 
resolved to gratify a liberal curiosity by 
making a trip thither. Accordingly, one 
fine morning after paying my bill at the 
hotel, and directing the porter to stow my 
luggage behind a coach, I took my seat in 
the vehicle and set out for the station- 
house. It was my good fortune to enjoy 
the company of a gentleman — one Mr. 
Smooth-it-away 1 — who, though he had 
never actually visited the Celestial City, yet 
seemed as well acquainted with its laws, 
customs, policy, and statistics, as with 
those of the City of Destruction, of which 
he was a native townsman. Being, moreover, 
a director of the railroad corporation and 
one of its largest stockholders, he had it 
in his power to give me all desirable in- 
formation respecting that praiseworthy en- 
terprise. 

Our coach rattled out of the city, and 
at a short distance from its outskirts passed 
over a bridge of elegant construction, but 
somewhat too slight, as I imagined, to sus- 
tain any considerable weight. On both sides 
lay an extensive quagmire, which could 
not have been more disagreeable, either to 
sight or smell, had all the kennels of the 
earth emptied their pollution there. 

“This,” remarked Mr. Smooth-it-away, 
“is the famous Slough of Despond — a dis- 
grace to all the neighborhood ; and the 
greater that it might so easily be con- 
verted into firm ground.” 

“I have understood,” said I, “that efforts 
have been made for that purpose from 
time immemorial. Bunyan mentions that 
above twenty thousand cartloads of whole- 
some instructions had been thrown in here 
without effect.” 

“Very probably! And what effect could 
be anticipated from such unsubstantial 
stuff?” cried Mr. Smooth-it-away. “You 
observe this convenient bridge. We obtained 
a sufficient foundation for it by throwing 
into the slough some editions of books of 
morality ; volumes of French philosophy 
and German rationalism; tracts, sermons, 


and essays of modern clergymen; extracts 
from Plato, Confucius, and various Hindoo 
sages, together with a few ingenious com- 
mentaries upon texts of Scripture, — all of 
which by some scientific process, have been 
converted into a mass like granite. The 
whole bog might be filled up with similar 
matter.” 

It really seemed to me, however, that the 
bridge vibrated and heaved up and down 
in a very formidable manner, and, in spite 
of Mr. Smooth-it-away’s testimony to the 
solidity of its foundation, I should be loath 
to cross it in a crowded omnibus, especially 
if each passenger were encumbered with 
as heavy luggage as that gentleman and 
myself. Nevertheless we got over without 
accident, and soon found ourselves at the 
station-house. This very neat and spacious 
edifice is erected on the site of the little 
wicket gate, which formerly, as all old 
pilgrims will recollect, stood directly across 
the highway, and, by its inconvenient nar- 
rowness, was a great obstruction to the 
traveller of liberal mind and expansive 
stomach. The reader of John Bunyan will 
be glad to know that Christian’s old friend 
Evangelist, who was accustomed to supply 
each pilgrim with a mystic roll, now pre- 
sides at the ticket office. Some malicious 
persons, it is true, deny the identity of this 
reputable character with the Evangelist of 
old times, and even pretend to bring com- 
petent evidence of an imposture. Without 
involving myself m a dispute I shall merely 
observe that, so far as my experience goes, 
the square pieces of pasteboard now deliv- 
ered to passengers are much more conveni- 
ent and useful along the road than the 
antique roll of parchment. Whether they 
will be as readily received at the gate of 
the Celestial City I decline giving an 
opinion. 

A large number of passengers were al- 
ready at the station-house awaiting the de- 
parture of the ears. By the aspect and 
demeanor of these persons it was easy to 


1 Mr. Smooth-man was a citizen of Van- 
ity Fair m Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress . 
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judge that the feelings of the community 
had undergone a very favorable change in 
reference to the celestial pilgrimage. It 
•would have done Bunyan’s heart good to 
see it. Instead of a lonely and ragged man 
with a huge burden on his back, plodding 
along sorrowfully on foot while the whole 
city hooted after him, here were parties of 
the first gentry and most respectable people 
in the neighborhood setting forth towards 
the Celestial City as cheerfully as if the 
pilgrimage were merely a summer tour. 
Among the gentlemen were characters of 
deserved eminence — magistrates, politicians, 
and men of wealth, by whose example 
religion could not but be greatly recom- 
mended to their meaner brethren. In the 
ladies’ apartment, too, I rejoiced to distin- 
guish some of those flowers of fashionable 
society who are so well fitted to adorn the 
most elevated circles of the Celestial City 
There was much pleasant com ersation 
about the news of the day, topics of busi- 
ness and politics* 01 the lighter matters of 
amusement; while religion, though indubi- 
tably the mam thing at heart, was thrown 
tastefully into the background. Even an 
infidel would have heard little or nothing to 
shock his sensibility. 

One great convenience of the new method 
of going on pilgrimage I must not forget 
to mention. Our enormous burdens, instead 
of being carried on our. shoulders as had 
been the custom of old, were all snugly 
deposited m the baggage car, and, as I 
was assured, would be delivered to their 
respective owners at the journey’s end. An- 
other thing, likewise, the benevolent reader 
will be delighted to understand. It may be 
remembered that there was an ancient feud 
between Prince Beelzebub and the keeper 
of the wicket gate, and that the adherents 
of the former distinguished personage were 
accustomed to shoot deadly arrows at hon- 
est pilgrims while knocking at the door. 
This dispute, much to the credit as well of 
the illustrious potentate above mentioned 
as of the worthy and enlightened directors 
of the railroad, has been pacifically ar- 
ranged on the principle of mutual com- 


promise. The prince’s subjects are now 
pretty numerously employed about the 
station-house, some m taking care of the 
baggage, others m collecting fuel, feeding 
the engines, and such congenial occupa- 
tions ; and I can conscientiously affirm 
that persons more attentive to their busi- 
ness, more willing to accommodate, or 
more generally agreeable to the passengers, 
are not to be found on any railroad. Every 
good heart must surely exult at so satis- 
factory an arrangement of an immemorial 
difficulty. 

“Where is Mr. Greatheart?” inquired I. 
“Beyond a doubt the directors have en- 
gaged that famous old champion to be 
chief conductor on the railroad ?” 2 

“Win , no,” said Mr Smooth-it-away, 
with a diy cough “He wa» offered the sit- 
uation of brakemau, but, to tell you the 
truth, our friend Greatheart has grown 
preposterously stiff and narrow in his old 
age. He has so often guided pilgrims over 
the road on foot that he considers it a sin 
to travel m any other fashion. Besides, the 
old fellow had entered so heartily into the 
ancient feud with Prince Beelzebub that he 
would have been perpetually at blows or 
ill language with some of the prince’s 
subjects, and thus have embroiled us anew. 
So, on the whole, we were not sorry when 
honest Greatheart went off to the Celestial 
City in a huff and left us at liberty to 
choose a more suitable and accommodating 
man. Yonder comes the engineer of the 
tram. You will probably recognize him at 
once.” 

The engine at this moment took its 
station in advance of the cars, looking, I 
must confess, much more like a sort of 
mechanical demon that would hurry us to 
the infernal regions than a laudable con- 
trivance for smoothing our way to the 
Celestial City. On its top sat a personage 
almost enveloped in smoke and flame, 
which, not to startle the reader, appeared 
to gush from his own mouth and stomach 


2 Mr. Greatheart is a character in the 
second part of Bunyan's Pilgrim's Progress . 
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as well as from the engine’s brazen ab- 
domen. 

“Do my eyes deceive me ?” cried I. “AYhat 
on earth is this 1 A living creature? Tf so, 
he is own brother to the engine he rides 
upon !” 

“Poh, poh, you are obtuse 1 ” said Mr. 
Smooth-it-away, with a hearty laugh. 
“Don’t you know Apollyon, Christian’s old 
enemy, with whom he fought so fierce a 
battle m the Valley of Humiliation ^ 3 He 
was the very fellow to manage the engine; 
and so we have reconciled him to the 
custom of going on pilgrimage, and en- 
gaged him as chief engineer.” 

“Bravo, bravo!” exclaimed I, with irre- 
pressible enthusiasm; “this shows the lib- 
erality of the age , this proves, if anything 
can, that all musty prejudices are m a 
fair way to be obliterated. And how will 
Christian rejoice to hear of this happy 
transformation of his old antagonist! I 
promise myself great pleasure m informing 
him of it when we reach the Celestial City.” 

The passengers being all comfortably 
seated, we now rattled away merrily, ac- 
complishing a greater distance in ten min- 
utes than Christian probably trudged over 
m a day. It was laughable, while we glanced 
along, as it were, at the tail of a thunder- 
bolt, to observe two dusty foot travellers in 
the old pilgrim guise, with cockle shell and 
staff, their mystic rolls of parchment m 
their hands and their intolerable burdens 
on their backs. The preposterous obstinacy 
of these honest people m persisting to 
groan and stumble along the difficult path- 
way rather than take advantage of mod- 
ern improvements, excited great mirth 
among our wiser brotherhood. We greeted 
the two pilgrims with many pleasant gibes 
and a roar of laughter; whereupon they 
gazed at us with such woful and absurdly 
compassionate visages that our merriment 
grew tenfold more obstreperous. Apollyon 
also entered heartily into the fun, and 
contrived to flirt the smoke and flame of 
the engine, or of his own breath, into their 
faces, and envelop them in an atmosphere 
of scalding steam. These little practical 


jokes amused us mightily, and doubtless 
afforded the pilgnms the gratification of 
considering themselves martyrs. 

At some distance from the railroad Mr. 
Smooth-] t-a way pointed to a large antique 
edifice, which, he observed, was a tavern of 
long standing, and had foimerly been a 
noted stopping-place for pilgrims. In Bun- 
yan’s road-book it is mentioned as the 
Interpreter’s House 

“I have long had a curiosity to visit that 
old mansion,” remarked I. 

“It is not one of our stations, as you 
perceive,” said my companion. “The keeper 
was violently opposed to the railroad; and 
well he might be, as the track left his 
house of entertainment on one side, and 
thus was pretty certain to deprive him of 
all his reputable customers. But the foot- 
path still passes his door, and the old 
gentleman now and then receives a call 
from some simple traveller, and entertains 
him with fare as old-fashioned as himself ” 
Before our talk on this subject came to 
a conclusion we were rushing by the place 
where Christian’s burden fell from his 
shoulders at the sight of the Cross. This 
served as a theme for Mr Smooth-it-away, 
Mr. Live-for-the-world, Mr. Hide-sm-m- 
tho-heart, Mr. Sealy-eonscienee, and a knot 
of gentlemen from the town of Shun- 
repentanee, to descant upon the inestimable 
advantages resulting from the safety of 
our baggage. Myself, and all the passengers 
indeed, joined with great unanimity in 
this view of the matter; for our burdens 
were rich in. many things esteemed pre- 
cious throughout the world ; and, especially, 
we each of us possessed a great variety of 
favorite Habits, which we trusted would 
not be out of fashiou even in the polite 
circles of the Celestial City. It would have 
been a sad spectacle to see such an assort- 
ment of valuable articles tumbling into the 
sepulchre. Thus pleasantly conversing on 
the favorable circumstances of our position 
as compared with those of past pilgrims 


3 The reference is to an incident in 
Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress „ 
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and of narrow-minded ones at the present 
day, we soon found ourselves at the foot 
of the Hill Difficulty. Through the very 
heart of this rocky mountain a tunnel has 
been constructed of most admirable archi- 
tecture, with a lofty arch and a spacious 
double track; so that, unless the earth and 
rocks should chance to crumble down, it 
will remain an eternal monument of the 
builder’s skill and enterprise. It is a great 
though incidental advantage that the ma- 
terials from the heart of the Hill Difficulty 
have been employed m filling up the Valley 
of Humiliation, thus obviating the necessity 
of descending into that disagreeable and 
unwholesome hollow. 

“This is a wonderful improvement, in- 
deed,” said I. “Yet I should have been 
glad of an opportunity to visit the Palace 
Beautiful and be introduced to the charm- 
ing young ladies — Miss Prudence, Miss 
Piety, Miss Charity, and the rest — who 
have the kindness to entertain pilgrims 
there.” 

“Young ladies!” cried Mr. Smooth-it- 
away, as soon as he could speak for laugh- 
ing. “And charming young ladies 1 Why, 
my dear fellow, they are old maids, every 
soul of them — prim, starched, dry, and 
angular; and not one of them, I will ven- 
ture to say, has altered so much as the 
fashion of her gown since the days of 
Christian’s pilgrimage.” 

“Ah, well,” said I, much comforted, 
“then I can very readily dispense with 
their acquaintance.” 

The respectable Apollyon was now put- 
ting on the steam at a prodigious rate, anx- 
ious, perhaps, to get rid of the unpleasant 
reminiscences connected with the spot 
where he had so disastrously encountered 
Christian. Consulting Mr. Bunyan’s road- 
book, I perceived that we must now be 
within a few miles of the Valley of the 
Shadow of Death, into which doleful re- 
gion, at our present speed, we should 
plunge much sooner than seemed at all 
desirable. In truth, I expected nothing 
better than to find myself in the ditch on 
one side or the quag on the other; but on 


communicating my apprehensions to Mr. 
Smooth-it-away, he assured me that the 
difficulties of this passage, even m its 
worst condition, had been vastly exag- 
gerated, and that, m its present state of 
improvement, I might consider myself as 
safe as on any railroad m Christendom. 

Even while we were speaking the tram 
shot into the entrance of this dreaded 
Valley. Though I plead guilty to some 
foolish palpitations of the heart during 
our headlong rush over the causeway here 
constructed, yet it were unjust to withhold 
the highest encomiums on the boldness of 
its oiigmal conception and the ingenuity 
of those who executed it. It was gratifying, 
likewise, to observe how much care had 
been taken to dispel the everlasting gloom 
and supply the defect of cheerful sunshine, 
not a ray of which has ever penetrated 
among these awful shadows. Tor this pur- 
pose, the inflammable gas which exudes 
plentifully from the soil is collected by 
means of pipes, and thence communicated 
to a quadruple row of lamps along the 
whole extent of the passage. Thus a radi- 
ance has been created even out of the fiery 
and sulphurous curse that rests forever 
upon the valley — a radiance hurtful, how- 
ever, to the eyes, and somewhat bewilder- 
ing, as I discovered by the changes which it 
wrought in the visages of my companions. 
In this respect, as compared with natural 
daylight, there is the same difference as 
between truth and falsehood; but if the 
reader have ever travelled through the 
dark Valley, he will have learned to be 
thankful for any light that he could get 
— if not from the sky above, then from the 
blasted soil beneath. Such was the red bril- 
liancy of these lamps that they appeared 
to build walls of fire on both sides of the 
track, between which we held our course at 
lightning speed, while a reverberating 
thunder filled the Valley with its echoes. 
Had the engine run off the track,' — a 
catastrophe, it is whispered, by no means 
unprecedented, — the bottomless pit, if there 
be any such place, would undoubtedly have 
received us. Just as some dismal fooleries 
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of this nature had made my heart quake 
there came a tremendous shriek, careering 
along the valley as if a thousand devils 
had burst their lungs to utter it, but 
which jmoved to be merely the whistle of 
the engine on arriving at a stopping-place. 

The spot where we had now paused is 
the same that our fnend Bunyan — a truth- 
ful man, but infected with many fantastic 
notions — has designated, in terms plainer 
than I like to repeat, as the mouth of the 
infernal region. This, however, must be a 
mistake, inasmuch as Mr. Smooth-it-away, 
while we remained m the smoky and lurid 
cavern, took occasion to prove that Tophet 
has not even a metaphorical existence. The 
place, he assured us, is no other than the 
crater of a half-extinct volcano, in which 
the directors had caused forges to be set up 
for the manufacture of railroad iron. 
Hence, also, is obtained a plentiful supply 
of fuel for the use of the engines. Who- 
ever had gazed into the dismal obscurity of 
the broad cavern mouth, whence ever and 
anon darted huge tongues of dusky flame, 
and had seen the strange, half-shaped mon- 
sters, and visions of faces horribly gro- 
tesque, into which the smoke seemed to 
wreathe itself, and had heard the awful 
murmurs, and shrieks, and deep shudder- 
ing whispers of the blast, sometimes form- 
ing themselves into words almost articulate, 
would have seized upon Mr. Smooth-it- 
away’s comfortable explanation as greedily 
as we did. The inhabitants of the cavern, 
moreover, were unlovely personages, dark, 
smoke-begrimed, generally deformed, with 
misshapen feet, and a glow of dusky red- 
ness in their eyes as if their hearts had 
caught fire and were blazing out of the 
upper windows. It struck me as a pe- 
culiarity that the laborers at the forge and 
those who brought fuel to the engine, when 
they began to draw short breath, positively 
emitted smoke from their mouth and nos- 
trils. 

Among the idlers about the train, most 
of whom were puffing cigars which they 
had lighted at the flame of the crater, I 
was perplexed to notice several who, to 


my certain knowledge, had heretofore set 
forth by railroad for the Celestial City. 
They looked dark, wild, and smoky, with 
a singular resemblance, indeed, to the na- 
tive inhabitants, like whom, also y they had 
a disagreeable propensity to ill-natured 
gibes and sneers, the habit of which had 
wrought a settled contortion of their 
visages. Having been on speaking terms 
with one of these persons, — an indolent, 
good-for-nothing fellow, who went by the 
name of Take-it-easy, — I called him, and 
inquired what was his business there. 

“Did you not start,” said I, “for the 
Celestial City?” 

“That’s a fact,” said Mr. Take-it-easy, 
carelessly puffing some smoke into my eyes. 
“But I heard such bad accounts that I 
never took pams to climb the hill on which 
the city stands. No business doing, no fun 
going on, nothing to drink, and no smoking 
allowed, and a thrumming of church music 
from morning till night. I would not stay 
m such a place if they offered me house 
room and living free.” 

“But, my good Mr. Take-it-easy,” cried 
I, “why take up your residence here, of 
all places in the world?” 

“Oh,” said the loafer, with a grin, “it is 
very warm hereabouts, and I meet with 
plenty of old acquaintances, and altogether 
the place suits me. I hope to see you back 
again some day soon. A pleasant journey to 
you.” 

While he was speaking the bell of the 
engine rang, and we dashed away after 
dropping a few passengers, but receiving 
no new ones. Rattling onward through the 
Valley, we were dazzled with the fiercely 
gleaming gas lamps, as before. But some- 
times, m the dark of intense brightness, 
grim faces, that bore the aspect and ex- 
pression of individual sms, or evil passions, 
seemed to thrust themselves through the 
veil of light, glaring upon us, and stretch- 
ing forth a great, dusky hand, as if to 
impede our progress. I almost thought that 
they were my own sms that appalled me 
there. These were freaks of imagination 
— nothing more, certainly — mere delusions, 
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which I ought to be heartily ashamed of, 
but all through the Dark Valley I was 
tormented, and pestered, and dolefully be- 
wildered with the same kind of waking 
dreams. The mephitic gases of that region 
intoxicate the brain. As the light of natural 
day, however, began to struggle with the 
glow of the lanterns, these vain imagina- 
tions lost their vividness, and finally van- 
ished with the first ray of sunshine that 
greeted our escape from the Valley of the 
Shadow of Death. Ere we had gone a mile 
beyond it 1 could well-nigh have taken my 
oath that this whole gloomy passage was a 
dream. 

At the end of the valley, as J ohn Bunyan 
mentions, is a cavern, where, m his days, 
dwelt two cruel giants, Pope and Pagan, 
who had strown the ground about their 
residence with the bones of slaughtered 
pilgrims. These vile old tioglodytes are no 
longer there; but into their deserted cave 
another terrible giant has thrust himself, 
and makes it Ins business to seize upon 
honest travellers and fatten them for his 
table with plentiful meals of smoke, mist, 
moonshine, raw potatoes, and sawdust. He 
is a German by birth, and is called Giant 
Transcendentalist ; but as to his form, his 
features, his substance, and his nature 
generally, it is the chief peculiarity of 
this huge miscreant that neither he for 
himself, nor anybody for him, has ever 
been able to describe them. As we rushed 
by the cavern’s mouth we caught a hasty 
glimpse of him, looking somewhat like an 
ill-proportioned figure, but considerably 
more like a heap of fog and duskiness. 
He shouted after us, but in so strange a 
phraseology that we knew not what he 
meant, nor whether to be encouraged or 
affrighted. 

It was late in the day when the train 
thundered into the ancient city of Vanity, 
where Vanity Fair is still at the height of 
prosperity, and exhibits an epitome of 
whatever is brilliant, gay, and fascinating 
beneath the sun. As I purposed to make a 
considerable stay here, it gratified me to 
team that there is no longer the want of 


harmony between the town’s-people and 
pilgrims, which impelled the former to 
such lamentably mistaken measures as the 
persecution of Christian and the fiery mar- 
tyrdom of Faithful. On the contrary, as 
the new railroad brings with it great trade 
and a constant influx of strangers, the lord 
of Vanity Fair is its chief patron, and the 
capitalists of the city are among the largest 
stockholders. Many passengers stop to take 
their pleasure or make their profit m the 
Fair, instead of going onward to the 
Celestial City. Indeed, such are the charms 
of the place that people often affirm it to 
be the true and only heaven, stoutly con- 
tending that there is no other, that those 
who seek further are mere dreamers, and 
that, if the fabled brightness of the Celes- 
tial City lay but a bare mile beyond the 
gates of Vanity, they would not be fools 
enough to go thither. Without subscribing 
to these perhaps exaggerated encomiums, 
I can truly say that my abode in the city 
was mainly agreeable, and my intercourse 
with the inhabitants productive of much 
amusement and instruction. 

Being naturally of a serious turn, my 
attention was directed to the solid advan- 
tages derivable from a residence here, 
rather than to the effervescent pleasures 
which are the grand object with too many 
visitants. The Christian reader, if he have 
had no accounts of the city later than 
Bunyan’s time, will be surprised to hear 
that almost every street has its church, 
and that the reverend clergy are nowheie 
held m higher respect than at Vanity Fair. 
And well do they deserve such honorable 
estimation; for the maxims of wisdom and 
virtue which fall from their lips come from 
as deep a spiritual source, and tend to as 
lofty a religious aim, as those of the 
sagest philosophers of old. In justification 
of this high praise I need only mention the 
names of the Rev. Mr. Shallow-deep, the 
Rnv. Mr. Stumble-at-truth, that fine old 
clerical character the Rev. Mr. This-to-day, 
who expects shortly to resign his pulpit to 
the Rev. Mr. That-to-morrow ; together 
with the Rev. Mr. Bewilderment, the Rev. 
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Mr. Clog-the-spint, and, last and greatest, 
the Rev. Dr. Wind-of-doetrme. The labors 
of these eminent divines are aided by those 
of innumerable lecturers, who diffuse such 
a various profundity, in all subjects of 
human or celestial science, that any man 
may acquire an omnigenous erudition with- 
out the trouble of even learning to read 
Thus literature is etherealized by assuming 
for its medium the human voice ; and 
knowledge, depositing all its heavier par- 
ticles, except, doubtless, its gold, becomes 
exhaled into a sound, which forthwith steals 
into the ever-open ear of the community. 
These ingenious methods constitute a sort 
of machinery, by which thought and study 
are done to every person's hand without 
his putting himself to the slightest incon- 
venience m the matter. There is another 
species of machine for the wholesale manu- 
facture of individual morality This excel- 
lent result is effected by societies for all 
manner of virtuous purposes, with which a 
man has merely to connect himself, throw- 
ing, as it were, his quota of virtue into the 
common stock, and the president and di- 
rectors will take care that the aggregate 
amount be well applied. All these, and 
other wonderful improvements in ethics, 
religion, and literature, being made plain 
to my comprehension by the ingenious Mr. 
Smooth-it-awav, inspired me with a vast 
admiration of Vanity Fair. 

It would fill a volume, in an age of 
pamphlets, were I to record all my ob- 
servations m this great capital of human 
business and pleasure. There was an un- 
limited range of society — the powerful, 
the wise, the -witty, and the famous m every 
walk of life *, princes, presidents, poets, 
generals, artists, actors, and philanthro- 
pists, — all making their own market at the 
fair, and deeming no price too exorbitant 
for such commodities as hit their fancy. It 
was well worth one’s while, even if he had 
no idea of buying or selling, to loiter 
through the bazaars and observe the vari- 
ous sorts of traffic that were going forward. 

Some of the purchasers, I thought, made 
very foolish bargains. For instance, a 


young man having inherited a splendid 
fortune, laid out a considerable portion of 
it m the purchase of diseases, and finally 
spent all the rest for a heavy lot of 
repentance and a suit of rags. A very 
pretty girl bartered a heart as clear as 
crystal, and which seemed her most valuable 
possession, for another jewel of the same 
kind, but so worn and defaced as to be 
utterly worthless. In one shop there were 
a great many crowns of laurel and myrtle, 
which soldiers, authors, statesmen, and 
various other people pressed eagerly to 
buy ; some purchased these paltry -wreaths 
wit-h their lives, others by a toilsome servi- 
tude of years; and many sacrificed whatever 
was most valuable, vet finally slunk away 
without the crown There was a sort of 
stock of scrip, called Conscience, which 
seemed to be in great demand, and would 
purchase almost anything. Indeed, few 
rich commodities were to be obtained with- 
out paying a heavy sum m this particular 
stock, and a man’s business was seldom 
very lucrative unless he knew precisely 
when and how to throw his hoard of con- 
science into the market. Yet as this stock 
was the only thing of permanent value, 
whoever parted with it was vSure to find 
himself a loser in the long run. Several 
of the speculations were of a questionable 
character. Occasionally a member of Con- 
gress recruited his pocket by the sale of 
his constituents; and I was assured that 
public officers have often sold their coun- 
try at very moderate prices. Thousands 
sold their happiness for a whim. Gilded 
chains were m great demand, and pur- 
chased with almost any sacrifice. In truth, 
those who desired, according to. the old 
adage, to sell anything valuable for a song, 
might find customers all over the Fair; 
and there were innumerable messes of 
pottage, piping hot, for such as chose to 
buy them with their birthrights. A few 
articles, however, could not be found gen- 
uine at Vanity Fair. If a customer wished 
to renew his stock of youth the dealers 
offered him a set of false teeth and an 
auburn wig; if he demanded peace of 
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mind, they recommended opium or a 
brandy bottle. 

Tracts of land and golden mansions, 
situate in the Celestial City, were often 
exchanged, at very disadvantageous rates, 
for a few years’ lease of small, dismal, 
inconvenient tenements m Vanity Fair. 
Prince Beelzebub himself took great inter- 
est in this sort of traffic, and sometimes 
condescended to meddle with smaller mat- 
ters. I once had the pleasure to see him 
bargaining with a miser for his soul, which, 
after much ingenious skirmishing on both 
sides, his highness succeeded m obtaining 
at about the value of sixpence. The prince 
remarked with a smile, that he was a loser 
by the transaction. 

Day after day, as I walked the streets 
of Vanity, my manners and deportment be- 
came more and more like those of the in- 
habitants. The place began to seem like 
home; the idea of pursuing my travels to 
the Celestial City was almost obliterated 
from my mind. I was reminded of it, how- 
ever, by the sight of the same pair of sim- 
ple pilgrims at whom we had laughed so 
heartily when Apollyon puffed smoke and 
steam into their faces at the commencement 
of our journey. There they stood amidst 
the densest bustle of Vanity; the dealers 
offering them their purple and fine linen 
and jewels, the men of wit and humor 
gibing at them, a pair of buxom ladies 
ogling them askance, while the benevolent 
Mr. Smooth-it-away whispered some of his 
wisdom at their elbows, and pointed to a 
newly-erected temple; but there were these 
worthy simpletons, making the scene look 
wild and monstrous, merely by their sturdy 
repudiation of all part in its business or 
pleasures. 

One of them — his name was Stiek-to-the- 
right— perceived in my face, I suppose, a 
species of sympathy and almost admira- 
tion, which, to my own great surprise, I 
could not help feeling for this pragmatic 
couple. It prompted him to address me. 

“Sir,” inquired he, with a sad, yet mild 
and kindly voice, “do you call yourself a 
pilgrim?” 


“Yes,” I replied, “my right to that ap- 
pellation is indubitable. I am merely a so- 
journer here m Vanity Fair, being bound 
to the Celestial City by the new railroad.” 

“Alas, friend,” rejoined Mr. Stick-to- 
the-nght, “I do assure you, and beseech 
you to receive the truth of my words, that 
that whole concern is a bubble. You may 
travel on it all your lifetime, were you to 
live thousands of years, and yet never get 
beyond the limits of Vanity Fair. Yea, 
though you should deem yourself entering 
the gates of the blessed city, it will be 
nothing but a miserable delusion,” 

“The Lord of the Celestial City,” began 
the other pilgrim, whose name was Mr. 
Foot-it-to-heaven, “has refused, and will 
ever refuse, to grant an act of incorpora- 
tion for this railroad; and unless that be 
obtained, no passenger can ever hope to 
enter his dominions. Wherefore every man 
who buys a ticket must lay his account with 
losing the purchase money, which is the 
value of his own soul.” 

“Poh, nonsense I” said Mr. Smooth-it- 
away, taking my arm and leading me off, 
“these fellows ought to be indicted for a 
libel If the law stood as it once did in 
Vanity Fair we should see them grinning 
through the iron bars of the prison win- 
dow.” 

This incident made a considerable im- 
pression on my mind, and contributed with 
other circumstances to indispose me to 
a permanent residence m the city of Van- 
ity; although, of course, I was not simple 
enough to give up my original plan of 
gliding along easily and commodiously by 
railroad. Still, I grew anxious to be gone. 
There was one strange thing that troubled 
me. Amid the occupations or amusements 
of the Fair, nothing was more common 
than for a person — whether at feast, the- 
atre, or church, or trafficking for wealth 
and honors, or whatever he might be do- 
ing, and however unseasonable the inter- 
ruption— suddenly to vanish like a soap 
bubble, and be never more seen of his 
fellows; and so accustomed were the latter 
to such little accidents that they went on 
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with their business as quietly as if nothing 
had happened. But it was otherwise with 
me. 

Finally, after a pretty long residence at 
the Fair, I resumed my journey towards 
the Celestial City, still with Mr. Smooth-it- 
away at my side. At a short distance be- 
yond the suburbs of Vanity we passed the 
ancient silver mine, of which Demas was 
the first discoverer, and which is now 
wrought to great advantage, supplying 
nearly all the coined currency of the world. 
A little further onward was the spot where 
Lot's wife had stood forever under the 
semblance of a pillar of salt Curious trav- 
ellers have long since earned it away piece- 
meal. Had all regrets been punished as 
rigorously as this poor dame's were, my 
yearning for the relinquished delights of 
Vanity Fair might have produced a similar 
change in my own corporeal substance, and 
left me a warning to future pilgrims. 

The next remarkable object was a large 
edifice, constructed of mossgrown stone, but 
in a modern and airy style of architecture. 
The engine came to a pause m its vicinity, 
with the usual tremendous shriek. 

“This was formerly the castle of the 
redoubted giant Despair," observed Mr. 
Smooth-it-away ; “but since his death Mr. 
Flimsy-faith has repaired it, and keeps an 
excellent house of entertainment here. It 
is one of our stopping-places." 

“It seems but slightly put together," 
remarked I, looking at the frail yet ponder- 
ous walls. “I do not envy Mr. Flimsy-faith 
his habitation. Some day it will thunder 
down upon the heads of the occupants." 

“We shall escape at all events," said Mr. 
Smooth-it-away, “for Apoliyon is putting 
on the steam again." 

The road now plunged into a gorge of 
the Delectable Mountains, and traversed 
the field where in former ages the blind 
men wandered and stumbled among the 
tombs. One of these ancient tombstones had 
been thrust across the track by some mali- 
cious person, and gave the train of ears 
a terrible jolt. Far up the rugged side of 
a mountain I perceived a rusty iron door, 


half overgrown with bushes and creeping 
plants, but with smoke issuing from its 
crevices. 

“Is that," inquired I, “the very door in 
the hill-side which the shepherds assured 
Christian was a by-way to hell*?" 

“That was a joke on the part of the 
shepherds," said Mr. Smooth-it-away, with 
a smile. “It is neither more nor less than 
the door of a cavern which they use as a 
smoke-house for the preparation of mut- 
ton hams." 

My recollections of the journey are now, 
for a little space, dim and confused, inas- 
much as a singular drowsiness here over- 
came me, owing to the fact that we were 
passing over the enchanted ground, the air 
of which encourages a disposition to sleep. 
I awoke, however, as soon as we crossed 
the borders of the pleasant land of Beulah. 
All the passengers were rubbing their 
eyes, comparing watches, and congratulat- 
ing one another on the prospect of arriv- 
ing so seasonably at the journey's end. The 
sweet breezes of this happy clime came 
refreshingly to our nostrils; we beheld the 
glimmering gush of silver fountains, over- 
hung by trees of beautiful foliage and 
delicious fruit, which were propagated by 
grafts from the celestial gardens. Once, as 
we dashed onward like a hurricane, there 
was a flutter of wings and the bright ap- 
pearance of an angel in the air, speeding 
forth on some heavenly mission. The engine 
now announced the close vicinity of the 
final station-house by one last and horrible 
scream, in which there seemed to be dis- 
tinguishable every kind of wailing and woe, 
and bitter fierceness of wrath, ail mixed 
up with the wild laughter of a devil or a 
madman. Throughout our journey, at every 
stopping-place, Apoliyon had exercised his 
ingenuity in screwing the most abominable 
sounds out of the whistle of the steam- 
engine; but in this closing effort he outdid 
himself and created an infernal uproar, 
which, besides disturbing the peaceful in- 
habitants of Beulah, must have sent its 
discord even through the celestial gates. 

While the horrid clamor was still ringing 
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in our ears we heard an exulting strain, as 
if a thousand instruments of music, with 
height and depth and sweetness in their 
tones, at once tender and triumphant, were 
struck m unison, to greet the approach of 
some illustrious hero, who had fought the 
good fight and won a glorious victory, and 
was come to lay aside his battered arms 
forever. Looking to ascertain what might 
be the occasion of this glad harmony, I 
perceived, on alighting from the cars, that 
a multitude of shining ones had assembled 
on the other side of the river, to welcome 
two poor pilgrims, who were just emerging 
from its depths. They were the same -whom 
Ap oily on and ourselves had persecuted with 
taunts, and gibes, and scalding steam, at 
the commencement of our journey — the 
same whose unworldly aspect and impres- 
sive words had stirred my conscience amid 
the wild revellers of Vanity Fan. 

“How amazingly well those men have got 
on,” cried I to Mr. Smootli-it-awav. “I 
wish we were secure of as good a recep- 
tion.” 

“Never fear, never fear!” answered my 
friend. “Come, make haste; the ferry boat 
will be oft directly, and m three minutes 
you will be on the other side of the river. 
No doubt you will find coaches to carry you 
up to the city gates.” 

A steam ferry boat, the last improve- 
ment on tins important route, lay at the 
river side, puffing, snorting, and emitting 
all those other disagreeable utterances 
which betoken the departure to be imme- 
diate. I hurried on board with the rest of 
the passengers, most of whom were in great 
perturbation: some bawling out for their 
baggage, some tearing their hair and ex- 
claiming that the boat would explode or 
sink; some already pale with the heaving 
of the stream; some gazing affrighted at 
the ugly aspect of the steersman ; and some 
still dizzy with the slumberous influences 
of the Enchanted Ground. Looking back to 
t he shore, I was amazed to discern Mr. 
Smooth-it-away waving his hand in token 
of farewell. 
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“Don’t you go over to the Celestial 
Cityf” exclaimed I. 

“Oh, no!” answered he with a queer 
smile, and that same disagreeable contor- 
tion of visage which I had remarked m 
the inhabitants of the Dark Valley. “Oh, 
no ! I have come thus far only for the sake 
of your pleasant company. Good-by f W e 
shall meet again.” 

And then did my excellent friend Air. 
Smooth-it-away laugh outright, m the 
midst of which cachinnation a smoke- 
wreath issued from his mouth and nostrils, 
while a twinkle of lurid flame darted out of 
either eye, proving indubitably that his 
lieai t was all of a red blaze The impudent 
fiend! To deny the existence of Tophet, 
when he felt its fiery tortures raging with- 
in his breast. I rushed to the side of the 
boat, intending to fling myself on shore, 
but the wheels, as they began their revolu- 
tions, threw a dash of spray over me so 
cold — so deadly cold, with the chill that 
will never leave those waters until Death be 
drowned m his own river — -that with a 
shiver and a heartquake I awoke. Thank 
Heaven it was a Dream ! 


RAPPACCINI’S DAUGHTER 1 
[1846 (1844)] 

A YOUNG man, named Giovanni Guas- 
conti, came, very long ago, from the more 
southern region of Italy, to pursue his 
studies at the University of Padua. Gio- 
vanni, who had but a scanty supply of 
gold ducats in his pocket, took lodgings in 
a high and gloomy chamber of an old edi- 
fice which looked not unworthy to have 
been the palace of a Paduan noble, and 
which, in fact, exhibited over its entrance 
the armorial bearings of a family long 
since extinct. The young stranger, who 


1 Hawthorne’s facetious prefatory note 
to this story in the Democratic Review 
for December, 1844, has been omitted; it 
is reprinted m the American Writers Series 
Hawthorne j ed. Austin Warren, pp. 20 f. 
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was not nn studied m the great poem of his 
country, lecolleeted that one of the an- 
cestois of tins family, and perhaps an 
occupant of this very mansion, had been 
pictured by Dante as a partaker of the 
immortal agonies of his Inferno. These 
reminiscences and associations, together 
with the tendency to heartbreak natural 
to a young man for the first time out of his 
native sphere, caused Giovanni to sigh 
heavily as he looked around the desolate 
and ill-furnished apartment. 

“Holy Virgin, signor!” cried old Dame 
Lisabetta,'Who, won by the youth's remark- 
able beauty of person, was kindly endeav- 
oring to give the chamber a habitable air, 
“what a sigh was that to come out of a 
young man’s heart 1 Do aou find this old 
mansion gloomy ? For the love of Heaven, 
then, put your head out of the window, and 
you will see as bright sunshine as you have 
left m Naples ” 

Guasconti mechanically did as the old 
woman advised, but could not quite agree 
with her that the Paduan sunshine was as 
cheerful as that of southern Italy. Such 
as it was, however, it fell upon a garden 
beneath the window and expended its fos- 
tering influences on a variety of plants, 
which seemed to have been cultivated with 
exceeding care. 

“Does this garden belong to the housed” 
asked Giovanni. 

“Heaven forbid, signor, unless it were 
fruitful of better pot herbs than any that 
grow there now,” answered old Lisabetta. 
“No; that garden is cultivated by the own 
hands, of Signor Giacomo Rappaccmi, the 
famous doctor, who, I warrant him, has 
been heard of as far as Naples. It is said 
that he distils these plants into medicines 
that are as potent as a charm. Oftentimes 
you may see the signor doctor at work, 
and perchance the signora, his daughter, 
too, gathering the strange flowers that grow 
in the garden.” 

The old woman had now done what she 
could for the aspect of the chamber; and, 
commending the young man to the pro- 


tection of the saints, took her departure 
Giovanni still found no better occupation 
than to look down into the garden beneath 
Ins window. From its appearance, he 
judged it to be one of those botanic gardens 
which were of earlier date in Padua than 
elsewhere in Italy or m the world Or, not 
impiobably, it might once have been the 
pleasure-place of an opulent family; for 
there was the ruin of a marble fountain, 
m the centre, sculptured with rare art, but 
so wofully shattered that it was impossible 
to trace the oiigmal design from the chaos 
of remaining fragments. The water, how- 
ever, continued to gush and sparkle into 
the sunbeams as cheerfully as ever. A little 
gurgling sound ascended to the young 
man’s window, and made him feel as if the 
fountain were an immortal spirit that sung 
its song unceasingly and without heeding 
the vicissitudes around it, while one century 
unbodied it m marble and another scattered 
the perishable garniture on the soil. All 
about the pool into which the water sub- 
sided grew various plants, that seemed to 
require a plentiful supply of moisture for 
the nourishment of gigantic leaves, and, 
in some instances, flowers gorgeously mag- 
nificent. There was one shrub m particular, 
set m a marble vase in the midst of the 
pool, that bore a profusion of purple 
blossoms, each of which had the lustre and 
richness of a gem, and the whole together 
made a show so resplendent that it seemed 
enough to illuminate the garden, even had 
there been no sunshine Every portion of 
the soil was peopled with plants and herbs, 
winch, if less beautiful, still bore tokens of 
assiduous care, as if all had their individ- 
ual virtues, known to the scientific mind 
that fostered them. Some were placed m 
urns, rich with old carving, and others in 
common garden pots, some crept serpent- 
hke along Ihe ground or climbed on high, 
using whatever means of ascent was offered 
them. One plant had wreathed itself round 
a statue of Vertumnus , 2 which was thus 


2 Roman god of the seasons. 
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quite veiled and shrouded m a drapery of 
hanging foliage, so happily arranged that 
it might have served a sculptor for a 
study. 

While Giovanni stood at the window he 
heard a rustling behind a screen of leaves, 
and became aware that a person was at 
work m the garden. His figure soon 
emerged into view, and showed itself to 
be that of no common laborer, but a tall, 
emaciated, sallow, and siekly-lookmg man, 
dressed m a scholar’s garb of black. He 
was beyond the middle term of life, with 
gray hair, a thin, gray beard, and a face 
singularly marked with intellect and culti- 
vation, but which could never, even in his 
more youthful days, have expressed much 
warmth of heart. 

Nothing could exceed the intentness with 
which this scientific gardener examined 
every shrub which grew in his path: it 
seemed as if he was looking into their 
inmost nature, making observations in re- 
gard to their creative essence, and discov- 
ering why one leaf grew m this shape and 
another in that, and wherefore such and 
such flowers differed among themselves in 
hue and perfume. Nevertheless, m spite of 
this deep intelligence on his part, there was 
no approach to intimacy between himself 
and these vegetable existences. On the con- 
trary, he avoided their actual touch or the 
direct inhaling of their odors with a cau- 
tion that impressed Giovanni most disagree- 
ably; for the man’s demeanor was that of 
one walking among malignant influences, 
such as savage beasts, or deadly snakes, or 
evil spirits, which, should he allow them 
one moment of license, would wreak upon 
him some terrible fatality. It was strangely 
frightful to the young man’s imagination to 
see this air of insecurity in a person culti- 
vating a garden, that most simple and 
innocent of human toils, and which had 
been alike the joy and labor of fcfie unfallen 
parents of the race. Was this garden, then, 
the Eden of the present world? And this 
man, with such a perception of harm in 
"’What his own hands caused to grow,— -was 
he the Adam! 


The distrustful gardener, while plucking 
away the dead leaves or pruning the too 
luxuriant growth of the shrubs, defended 
his hands with a pair of thick gloves. Noi 
were these Ins only armor. When, m his 
walk through the garden, he came to the 
magnificent plant that hung its purple 
gems beside the marble fountain, he placed 
a kind of mask over his mouth and nos- 
trils, as if all this beauty did but conceal 
a deadlier malice; but, finding his task 
still too dangerous, he drew back, removed 
the mask, and called loudly, but m the in- 
firm voice of a person affected with inward 
disease, — 

“Beatrice f Beatrice!” 

“Here am I, my father. What would 
you cried a rich and youthful voice 
from the window of the opposite house — a 
voice as rich as a tropical sunset, and 
which made Giovanni, though he knew not 
why, think of deep hues of purple or crim- 
son and of perfumes heavily delectable. 
“Are you in the garden?” 

“Yes, Beatrice,” answered the gardener, 
“and I need your help.” 

Soon there emerged from under a sculp- 
tured portal the figure of a young girl, 
arrayed with as much richness of taste as 
the most splendid of the flowers, beautiful 
as the day, and with a bloom so deep and 
vivid that one shade more would have been 
too much. She looked redundant with life, 
health, and energy; all of which attributes 
were bound down and compressed, as it 
were, and girdled tensely, in their luxuri- 
ance, by her virgin zone. Yet Giovanni’s 
fancy must have grown morbid while he 
looked down mto the garden; for the im- 
pression which the fair stranger made 
upon him was as if here were another 
flower, the human sister of those vegetable 
ones, as beautiful as they, more beautiful 
than the richest of them, but still to be 
touched only with a glove, nor to be ap- 
proached without a mask. As Beatrice came 
down the garden path, it was observable 
that she handled and inhaled the odor of 
several of the plants which her father had 
most sedulously avoided. 
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“Here, Beatrice/’ said the latter, “see 
how many needful offices require to be 
done to our chief treasure. Yet, shattered 
as I am, my life might pay the penalty of 
approaching* it so closely as circumstances 
demand. Henceforth, I fear, this plant 
must be consigned to your sole charge.” 

“And gladly will I undertake it,” cried 
again the rich tones of the young lady, as 
she bent towards the magnificent plant and 
opened her arms as if to embrace it. “Yes, 
my sister, my splendor, it shall be Bea- 
trice’s task to nurse and serve thee; and 
thou shalt reward her with thy kisses and 
perfumed breath, which to her is as the 
breath of life.” 

Then, with all the tenderness m her 
manner that was so strikingly expressed 
in her words, she busied herself with such 
attentions as the plant seemed to require; 
and Giovanni, at his lofty window, rubbed 
his eyes and almost doubted whether it 
were a girl tending her favorite flower, or 
one sister performing the duties of affec- 
tion to another. The scene soon terminated. 
Whether Dr. Rappaccmi had finished his 
labors in the garden, or that his watchful 
eye had caught the stranger’s face, he now 
took his daughter’s arm and retired. Night 
was already closing m; oppressive exhala- 
tions seemed to proceed from the plants 
and steal upward past the open window; 
and Giovanni, closing the lattice, went to 
his couch and dreamed of a rich flower 
and beautiful girl. Flower and maiden were 
different, and yet the same, and fraught 
with some strange peril in either shape. 

But there is an influence in the light of 
morning that tends to rectify whatever 
errors of fancy, or even of judgment, we 
may have incurred during the sun’s de- 
cline, or among the shadows of the night, 
or in the less wholesome glow of moon- 
shine. Giovanni’s first movement, on start- 
ing from sleep, was to throw open the 
window and gaze down into the garden 
which his dreams had made so fertile of 
mysteries. He was surprised and a little 
ashamed to find how real and matter-of- 
fact an affair it proved to be, in the first 


rays of the sun which gilded the dew- 
drops that hung upon leaf and blossom, 
and, while giving a brighter beauty to 
each rare flower, brought everything within 
the limits of ordinary experience. The 
young man rejoiced that, in the heart of 
the barren city, he had the privilege of 
overlooking this spot of lovely and lux- 
uriant vegetation. It would serve, he said 
to himself, as a symbolic language to keep 
him in communion with Nature. Neither 
the sickly and thouglitworn Dr. Giacomo 
Rappaccmi, it is true, nor his brilliant 
daughter, were now visible; so that Gio- 
vanni could not determine how much of the 
singularity which he attributed to both 
was due to their own qualities and how 
much to his wonder-working fancy; but 
he was inclined to take a most rational 
view of the whole matter. 

In the course of the day he paid his 
respects to Signor Pietro Baglioni, pro- 
fessor of medicine in the university, a 
physician of eminent repute, to whom 
Giovanni had brought a letter of introduc- 
tion. The professor was an elderly person- 
age, apparently of genial nature, and hab- 
its that might almost be called jovial. He 
kept the young man to dinner, and made 
himself very agreeable by the freedom and 
liveliness of his conversation, especially 
when warmed by a flask or two of Tusean 
wine. Giovanni, conceiving that men of 
science, inhabitants of the same city, must 
needs be on familiar terms with one an- 
other, took an opportunity to mention the 
name of Dr. Rappaccini. But the professor 
did not respond with so much cordiality as 
he had anticipated. 

“Ill would it become a teacher of the 
divine art of medicine,” said Professor 
Pietro Baglioni, in answer to a question 
of Giovanni, “to withhold due and well- 
considered praise of a physician so emi- 
nently skilled as Rappaccini; but, on the 
other hand, I should answer it but scantily 
to my conscience were I to permit a 
worthy youth like yourself, Signor Gio- 
vanni, the son of an ancient friend, to 
imbibe erroneous ideas respecting a man 
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who might hereafter chance to hold your 
life and deatli in his hands. The truth is, 
our worshipful Dr. Rappamni has as much 
science as any member of the faculty — with 
perhaps one single exception — m Padua, 
or all Italy; but there are certain grave 
objections to his professional character.” 

“And what are they 1 ?” asked the young 
man. 

“Has my friend Giovanni any disease of 
body or heart, that he is so inquisitive 
about physicians?” said the professor, with 
a smile. “But as for Rappaeeim, it is said 
of him — and I, who know the man well, 
can answer for its truth — that he cares in- 
finitely more for science than for man- 
kind “His patients are interesting to him 
only as subjects foi some new experiment. 
He would sacrifice human life, his own 
among the rest, or whatever else was dear- 
est to him, for the sake of adding so much 
as a grain of mustard seed to the great 
heap of his accumulated knowledge.” 

“Methinks he is an awful man indeed,” 
remarked Guasconti, mentally recalling the 
cold and purely intellectual aspect of Rap- 
paeeim. “And yet, worshipful professor, 
is it not a noble spirit? Are there many 
men capable of so spiritual a love of 
science?” 

“God forbid,” answered the professor, 
somewhat testily , “at least, unless they take 
sounder views of the healing art than those 
adopted by Rappaeemi. It is his theory 
that all medicinal virtues are comprised 
■within those substances which we term 
vegetable poisons. These he cultivates with 
his own hands, and is said even to have 
produced new varieties of poison, more 
horribly deleterious than Nature, without 
the assistance of this learned person, would 
ever have plagued the world withal. That 
the signor doctor does less mischief than 
njil-dd be expected with such dangerous 
substances is undeniable. Now and then, it 
must be owned, he has effected, or seemed 
to effect, a marvellous cure; but, to tell you 
my private mind, Signor Giovanni, he 
should receive little credit for such in- 
stances of success, — they being probably 


the work of chance, — but should be held 
strictly accountable for his failures, which 
may justly bo considered his own work.” 

The youth might have taken Baghom’s 
opinions with many grains of allowance 
had he known that there was a professional 
warfare of long continuance between lnm 
and Dr. Rappaeemi, m which the latter 
was generally thought to have gained the 
advantage. If the reader be inclined to 
judge for himself, we refer him to certain 
black-letter tracts on both sides, preserved 
in the medical department of the Uni- 
versity of Padua. 

“I know not, most learned professor,” 
returned Giovanni, after musing on what 
had been said of RappaccmTs exclusive 
zeal for science, —-“I know not how dearly 
this physician may love his art, but surely 
there is one object more dear to him. He 
has a daughter.” 

“Aha !” cried the professor, with a laugh. 
“So now our friend Giovanni’s secret is 
out. You have heard of this daughter, 
whom all the young men m Padua are 
wild about, though not half a dozen have 
ever had the good hap to see her face I 
know little of the Signora Beatrice save 
that Rappaeemi is said to have instructed 
her deeply m ins science, and that, young 
and beautiful as fame reports her, she is 
already qualified to fill a professor’s chair. 
Perchance her father destines her for mine ! 
Other absurd rumors there be, not worth 
talking about or listening to. So now, Sig- 
nor Giovanni, dunk off your glass of 
laehryma.” 

Guasconti returned to his lodgings some- 
what heated with the wine he had quaffed, 
and which caused his brain to swim with 
strange fantasies in reference to Dr. Rap- 
paecmi and the beautiful Beatrice. On his 
way, happening to pass by a florist’s, he 
bought a fresh bouquet of flowers. 

Ascending to his chamber, he seated 
himself near the window, but within the 
shadow thrown hy the depth of the wail, 
so that he could look down into the garden 
with little risk of being discovered. All 
beneath his eye was a solitude. The strange 
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plants were basking m the sunshine, and 
now and then nodding gently to one an- 
other, as if m acknowledgment of sym- 
pathy and kindred. In the midst, by the 
shattered fountain, grew the magnificent 
shrub, with its purple gems clustering all 
over it ; they glowed m the air, and gleamed 
back again out of the depths of the pool, 
which thus seemed to overflow with colored 
radiance from the rich refection that was 
steeped in it. At first, as we have said, the 
garden was a solitude Soon, however, — as 
Giovanni had half hoped, half feared, 
would be the ease, — a figure appeared be- 
neath the antique sculptured portal, and 
came down between the rows of plants, in- 
haling their various perfumes as if she 
were one of those beings of old classic 
fable that lived upon sweet odors On 
again beholding Beatrice, the young man 
was even startled to perceive how much her 
beauty exceeded his recollection of it; so 
brilliant, so vivid, was its character, that 
she glowed amid the sunlight, and, as Gio- 
vanni whispered to himself, positively il- 
luminated the more shadowy intervals of 
the garden path. Her face being now more 
revealed than on the former occasion, he 
was struck by its expression of simplicity 
and sweetness, — qualities that had not en- 
tered into his idea of her character, and 
which made him ask anew what manner of 
mortal she might be Nor did he fail again 
to observe, or imagine, an analogy between 
the beautiful girl and the gorgeous shrub 
that hung its gemlike flowers over the 
fountain, — a resemblance which Beatrice 
seemed to have indulged a fantastic humor 
* m heightening, both by the arrangement of 
her dress and the selection of its hues. 

Approaching the shrub, she threw open 
her arms, as with a passionate ardor, and 
drew its branches into an intimate embrace 
— so intimate that her features were hidden 
in its leafy bosom and her glistening ring- 
lets all intermingled with the flowers. 

“Give ine thy breath, my sister,” ex- 
claimed Beatrice; “for I am faint with 
common air. And give me this flower of 
thine, which I separate with gentlest fingers 


from the stem and place it close beside my 
heart.” 

With these words the beautiful daughter 
of Rappaccim plucked one of the richest 
blossoms of the shrub, and was about to 
fasten it m her bosom. But now, unless 
Giovanni’s draughts of wine had bewildered 
his senses, a singular incident occurred. A 
small orange-colored reptile, of the lizard 
or chameleon species, chanced to be creep- 
ing along the path, just at the feet of 
Beatrice. It appeared to Giovanni, — but, 
at the distance from which he gazed, he 
could scarcely have seen anything so mi- 
nute, — it appealed to him, however, that 
a drop or two of moisture fiom the broken 
stem of the flower descended upon the 
lizard’s head. For an instant the reptile 
contoited itself violently, and then lay 
motionless m the sunshine Beatrice ob- 
served this lemarkable phenomenon, and 
crossed herself, sadly, but without surprise ; 
nor did she therefore hesitate to arrange 
the fatal flower in her bosom. There it 
blushed, and almost glimmered with the 
dazzling effect of a precious stone, adding 
to her dress and aspect the one appropriate 
charm which nothing else m the world 
could have supplied. But Giovanni, out of 
the shadow of Ins window, bent forward 
and shrank back, and murmured and 
trembled. 

“Am I awake? Have I my senses?” said 
he to himself. “What is this being c? Beauti- 
ful shall I call her, or inexpressibly ter- 
rible?” 

Beatrice now strayed carelessly through 
the garden, approaching closer beneath 
Giovanni’s window, so that he was com- 
pelled to thrust his head quite out of its 
concealment m order to gratify the intense 
and painful curiosity which she excited. 
At this moment there came a beautiful 
insect over the garden wall; it had, per- 
haps, wandered through the city, and found 
no flowers or verdure among those % an- 
tique haunts ✓of men until the heavy per- 
fumes of Dr. Rappaceini’s shrubs had 
lured it from afar. Without alighting on 
the flowers, this winged brightness seemed 
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to be attracted by Beatrice, and lingered 
m the air and fluttered about her head. 
Now, here it could not be but that Gio- 
vanni Guasconti’s eyes deceived him. Be 
that as it might, he fancied that, while 
Beatrice was gazing at the insect with 
childish delight, it grew famt and fell 
at her feet; its bright wings shivered; 
it was dead — from no cause that he could 
discern, unless it were the atmosphere 
of her breath. Again Beatrice crossed 
herself and sighed heavily as she bent over 
the dead insect. 

An impulsive movement of Giovanni 
drew her eyes to the window. There she 
beheld the beautiful head of the young 
man — rather a Grecian than an Italian 
head, with fair, regular features, and a 
glistening of gold among his ringlets — 
gazing down upon her like a being that 
hovered in mid air. Scarcely knowing what 
he did, Giovanni threw down the bouquet 
which he had hitherto held m his hand. 

“ Signora, ” said he, “there are pure and 
healthful flowers. Wear them for the sake 
of Giovanni Guaseonti.” 

“Thanks, signor,” replied Beatrice, with 
her rich voice, that came forth as it were 
like a gush of music, and with a mirthful 
expression half childish and half woman- 
like. “I accept your gift, and would fain 
recompense it with this precious purple 
flower; but if I toss it into the air it will 
not reach you. So Signor Guaseonti must 
even content himself with my thanks.” 

She lifted the bouquet from the ground, 
and then, as if inwardly ashamed at having 
stepped aside from her maidenly reserve to 
respond to a stranger's greeting, passed 
swiftly homeward through the garden. But 
few as the moments were, it seemed to 
Giovamii, when she was on the point of 
vanishing beneath the sculptured portal, 
that his beautiful bouquet was already be- 
ginning to wither in her grasp. It was an 
idle^thought; there could be no possibility 
of distinguishing a faded flower from a 
fresh one at so great a distance. 

Bor many days after this incident the 
young man avoided the window that looked 


into Dr. Bappaccim's garden, as if some- 
thing ugly and monstrous would have 
blasted his eyesight had he been betrayed 
into a glance. He felt conscious of having 
put himself, to a certain extent, within the 
influence of an unintelligible power by the 
communication which he had opened with 
Beatrice. The wisest course would have 
been, if his heart were m any real danger, 
to quit his lodgings and Padua itself at 
once; the next wiser, to have accustomed 
himself, as far as possible, to the familiar 
and daylight view of Beatrice — thus bring- 
ing her rigidly and systematically within 
the limits of ordinary experience. Least of 
all, while avoiding her sight, ought Gio- 
vanni to have remained so near this ex- 
traordinary being that the proximity and 
possibility even of intercourse should give 
a kind of substance and reality to the wild 
vagaries which his imagination ran not 
continually m producing. Guaseonti had 
not a deep heart — or, at all events, its 
depths were not sounded now; but he had 
a quick fancy, and an ardent southern 
temperament, which rose every instant to 
a higher fever pitch. Whether or no Bea- 
trice possessed those terrible attributes, 
that fatal breath, the affinity with those 
so beautiful and deadly flowers which were 
indicated by what Giovanni had witnessed, 
she had at least instilled a fierce and subtle 
poison into his system. It was not love, 
although her rich beauty was a madness to 
him ; nor horror, even while he fancied her 
spirit to be imbued with the same baneful 
essence that seemed to pervade her physi- 
cal frame ; but a wild offspring of both love 
and horror that had each parent in it, and 
burned like one and shivered like the other. 
Giovanni knew not what to dread; still 
less did he know what to hope; yet hope 
and dread kept a continual warfare in his 
breast, alternately vanquishing one another 
and starting up afresh to renew the con- 
test. Blessed are all simple emotions, be 
they dark or bright! it is the Inrid inter- 
mixture of the two that produces the 
illuminating blaze of the infernal regions. 

Sometimes he endeavored to assuage the 
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fever of his spirit by a rapid walk through 
the streets of Padua or beyond its gates: 
his footsteps kept time with the throbbmgs 
of his brain, so that the walk was apt to 
accelerate itself to a race. One day he 
found himself arrested; his arm was seized 
by a portly personage, who had turned 
back on recognizing the young man and ex- 
pended much breath in overtaking him. 

“Signor Giovanni! Stay, my young 
friend!” cried he. “Have you forgotten 
me? That might well be the case if I were 
as much altered as yourself.” 

It was Baglioni, whom Giovanni had 
avoided ever since their first meeting, from 
a doubt that the professor’s sagacity would 
look too deeply into his secrets. Endeavor- 
ing to recover himself, he stared forth 
wildly from his inner world into the outer 
one and spoke like a man in a dream. 

“Yes; I am Giovanni Guasconti. You are 
Professor Pietro Baglioni. Now let me 
pass !” 

“Not yet, not yet, Signor Giovanni 
Guasconti,” said the professor, smiling, but 
at the same time scrutinizing the youth 
with an earnest glance. “What! did I grow 
up side by side with your father ? and shall 
Ins son pass me like a stranger in these old 
streets of Padua? Stand still, Signor Gio- 
vanni ; for we must have a word or two be- 
fore we part.” 

“Speedily, then, most worshipful pro- 
fessor, speedily,” said Giovanni, with 
feverish impatience. “Does not your wor- 
ship see that I am in haste?” 

Now, while he was speaking there came 
a man in black along the street, stooping 
and moving feebly like a pefson m in- 
ferior health. His face was all overspread 
with a most sickly and sallow hue, but yet 
so pervaded with an expression of piercing 
and active intellect that an observer might 
easily have overlooked the merely physical 
attributes and have seen only this wonder- 
ful energy. As he passed, this person 
exchanged a cold and distant salutation 
with Baglioni, but fixed his eyes upon 
Gioyanni with an intentness that seemed 
to bring out whatever was within him 


worthy of notice. Nevertheless, there was 
a peculiar quietness m the look, as if tak- 
ing merely a speculative, not a human, 
interest m the young man. 

“It is Dr. Rappaccmi f ” whispered the 
professor when the stranger had passed. 
“Has he ever seen your face before?” 

“Not that I know,” answered Giovanni, 
starting at the name. 

“He has seen you! he must have seen 
you f ” said Baglioni, hastily. “For some 
purpose or other, this man of science is 
making a study of you. I know that look 
of his f It is the same that coldly illumi- 
nates his face as he bends over a bird, a 
mouse, or a butterfly, which, m pursuance 
of some experiment, he has killed by the 
perfume of a flower; a look as deep as 
Nature itself, but without Nature’s warmth 
of love. Signor Giovanni, I will stake my 
life upon it, you are the subject of one of 
RappaecmPs experiments !” 

“Will you make a fool of me?” cried 
Giovanni, passionately. “That, signor pro- 
fessor, were an untoward experiment.” 

“Patience! patience!” replied the im- 
perturbable professor. “I tell thee, my 
poor Giovanm, that Rappaeemi has a 
scientific interest in thee. Thou hast fallen 
into fearful hands! And the Signora Bea- 
trice, — what part does she act in this 
mystery ?” 

But Guasconti, finding Baglioni’s perti- 
nacity intolerable, here, broke away, and 
was gone before the professor could again 
seize his arm. He looked after the young 
man intently and shook his head. 

“This must not be,” said Baglioni to 
himself. “The youth is the son of my old 
friend, and shall not come to any harm 
from which the arcana of medical science 
can preserve him. Besides, it is too in- 
sufferable an impertinence in Rappaecini, 
thus to snatch the lad out of my own 
hands, as I may say, and make use of him 
for his infernal experiments. This daughter 
of his! It shall be looked to. Perchance, 
most learned Rappaccim, I may foil you 
where you little dream of it!” 

Meanwhile Giovanni had pursued a eir- 
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cuitous route, and at length found himself 
at the door of lus lodgings. As he crossed 
the threshold he was met by old Lisabetta, 
who smirked and smiled, and was evidently 
desirous to attract Ins attention; vainly, 
however, as the ebullition of his feelings 
had momentarily subsided into a cold and 
dull vacuity. He turned his eyes full upon 
the withered face that was puckering* itself 
into a smile, but seemed to behold it not. 
The old dame, therefore, laid her grasp 
upon his cloak. 

“Signor I signor !” whispered she, still 
with a smile over the whole breadth of her 
visage, so that it looked not unlike a gro- 
tesque carving in wood, darkened by cen- 
turies. “Listen, signor! There is a private 
entrance into the garden!” 

“What do you say!” exclaimed Giovanni, 
turning quickly about, as if an inanimate 
thing should start into feverish life. “A 
private entrance into Dr. Rappaeemi’s 
garden!” 

“Hush! hush! not so loud!” whispered 
Lisabetta, putting her hand over his mouth. 
“Yes; into the worshipful doctor’s garden, 
where you may see all his fine shrubbery. 
Many a young man m Padua would give 
gold to be admitted among those flowers.” 

Giovanni put a piece of gold into her 
hand. 

“Show me the way,” said he. 

A surmise, probably excited by his con- 
versation with Bagliom, crossed his mind, 
that this interposition of old Lisabetta 
might perchance be connected with the 
intrigue, whatever were its nature, m which 
the professor seemed to suppose that Dr. 
Rappaceim was involving him. But such 
a suspicion, though it disturbed Giovanni, 
was inadequate to restrain him. The in- 
stant that he was aware of the possibility 
of approaching Beatrice, it seemed an ab- 
solute necessity of his existence to do so. 
It mattered not whether she were angel or 
demon; he wa& irrevocably within her 
sphere, and must obey the law that whirled 
him onward, m ever-lessening circles, 
towards a result which he did not attempt 


to foreshadow, and yet, strange to say, 
there came across him a sudden doubt 
whether this intense interest on his part 
were not delusory, whether it were really 
of so deep and positive a nature as to 
justify him m now thrusting himself into 
an incalculable position, whether it were 
not merely the fantasy of a young man’s 
brain, only slightly or not at all connected 
with his heart. 

He paused, hesitated, turned half about, 
but agani went on His withered guide led 
lum along several obscure passages, and 
finally undid a door, through which, as it 
was opened, there came the sight and 
sound of rustling leaves, with the broken 
sunshine glimmering among them. Gio- 
vanni stepped forth, and, forcing himself 
through the entanglement of a shrub that 
wreathed its tendrils over the hidden en- 
trance, stood beneath his own window in 
the open area of Dr. Rappacemi’s garden. 

How often is it the ease that, when im- 
possibilities have come to pass and dreams 
have condensed their misty substance into 
tangible realities, we find ourselves calm, 
and even coldly self-possessed, amid cir- 
cumstances which it would have been a 
delirium of joy or agony to anticipate 1 
Pate delights to thwart us thus. Passion 
will choose his own time to rush upon the 
scene, and lingers sluggishly behind when 
an appropriate adjustment of events would 
seem to summon his appearance. So was it 
now with Giovanni. Day after day his 
pulses had throbbed with feverish blood at 
the improbable idea of an interview with 
Beatrice, and of standing with her, face 
to face, in this very garden, basking in 
the Oriental sunshine of her beauty, and 
snatching from her full gaze the mystery 
which he deemed the riddle of his own 
existence. But now there was a singular 
and untimely equanimity within his breast. 
He threw a glance around the garden to 
discover if Beatrice or Rer father were 
present, and, perceiving that he was alone, 
began a critical observation of the plants. 

The aspect of one and all of tRem dis- 
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satisfied him ; their gorgeousness seemed 
fierce, passionate, and even unnatural. 
There was hardly an individual shrub 
which a wanderer, straying by himself 
through a forest, would not have been 
startled to find gi owing wild, as if an 
unearthly face had glaied at him out of 
the thicket. Several also would have 
shocked a delicate instinct by an appear- 
ance of artificialness indicating that there 
had been such commixture, and, as it were, 
adultery, of various vegetable species, that 
the production was no longer of God’s 
making, but the monstrous offspring of 
man’s depraved fancy, glowing with only 
an evil mockeiy of beauty They were 
probably the result of experiment, which 
m one or two cases had succeeded m min- 
gling plants individually lovely into a com- 
pound possessing the questionable and 
ominous character that distinguished the 
whole growth of the garden. In fine, Gio- 
vanni recognized but two or three plants 
in the collection, and those of a kind that 
he well knew to be poisonous. While busy 
with these contemplations he heard the 
rustling of a silken garment, and, turning, 
beheld Beatrice emerging from beneath the 
sculptured portal. 

Giovanni had not considered with him- 
self what should be his deportment ; 
whether he should apologize for Ins intru- 
sion into the garden, or assume that he was 
there with the privity at least, if not by the 
desire, of Dr. Rappaecini or his daughter; 
but Beatrice’s manner placed him at his 
ease, though leaving him still in doubt by 
what agency he had gained admittance. She 
came lightly along the path and met him 
near the broken fountain. There was sur- 
prise in her face, but brightened by a 
simple and kind expression of pleasure. 

“You are a connoisseur m flowers, sig- 
nor,” said Beatrice, with a smile, alluding 
to the bouquet which he had flung her 
from the window. “It is no marvel, there- 
fore, if the sight of my father’s rare col- 
lection has tempted you to take a nearer 
view. If he were here, he could tell you 


many strange and interesting facts as to 
the nature and habits of these shrubs; for 
he has spent a lifetime m such studies, 
and this garden is Ins world.” 

“And yourself, lady,” observed Gio- 
vanni, “if fame says true, — you likewise 
are deejaly skilled m the virtues indicated 
by these rich blossoms and these spicy 
perfumes Would you deign to be my 
instructress, I should prove an apter 
scholar than if taught by Signor Rappac- 
emi himself.” 

“Are there such idle rumors?” asked 
Beatrice, with the music of a pleasant 
laugh “Do people say that I am skilled in 
my father’s science of plants? What a jest 
is there * No ; though I have grown up 
among these flowers, I know no more of 
them than their hues and perfume, and 
sometimes methinks I would fam rid my- 
self of even that small knowledge. There 
are many flowers here, and those not the 
least brilliant, that shock and offend me 
when they meet my eye. But pray, signor ? 
do not believe these stories about my sci- 
ence. Believe nothing of me save what you 
see with your own eyes.” 

“And must I believe all that I have seen 
with my own eyes?” asked Giovanni, point- 
edly, while the recollection of former scenes 
made him shrink. “No, signora; you de- 
mand too little of me. Bid me believe 
nothing save what comes from your own 
lips.” 

It would appear that Beatrice under- 
stood him. There came a deep flush to her 
cheek, but she looked full into Giovanni’s 
eyes, and responded to his gaze of uneasy 
suspicion with a queenlike haughtiness. 

“I do so bid you, signor,” she replied. 
“Forget whatever you may have fancied 
m regard to me. If true to the outward 
senses, still it may be false in its essence; 
but the words of Beatrice Rappaccini’s 
lips are true from the depths of the 
heart outward. Those you may believe.” 

A fervor glowed in her whole aspect and 
beamed upon Giovanni’s consciousness like 
the light of truth itself; but while she 
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spoke there was a fragrance m the atmos- 
phere around her, rich and delightful, 
though evanescent, yet which the young 
man, from an indefinable reluctance, scarce- 
ly dared to draw into his lungs. It might 
be the odor of the flowers. Could it be 
Beatrice’s breath which thus embalmed her 
words with a strange richness, as if by 
steeping them in her heart? A faintness 
passed like a shadow over Giovanni and 
flitted away ; he seemed to gaze through the 
beautiful girl’s eyes into her transparent 
soul, and felt no more doubt or fear. 

The tinge of passion that had colored 
Beatrice’s manner vanished , she became 
gay, and appeared to derive a pure delight 
from her communion with the youth not 
unlike what the maiden of a lonely island 
might have felt conversing with a voyager 
from the civilized world. Evidently her 
experience of life had been confined within 
the limits of that garden. She talked now 
about matters as simple as the daylight or 
summer clouds, and now asked questions in 
reference to the city, or Giovanni’s distant 
home, his friends, his mother, and his 
sisters — questions indicating such seclusion, 
and such lack of familiarity with modes 
and forms, that Giovanni responded as if 
to an infant. Her spirit gushed out before 
him like a fresh rill that was just catching 
its first glimpse of the sunlight and won- 
dering at the reflections of earth and sky 
which were flung into its bosom. There 
came thoughts, too, from a deep source, 
and fantasies of a gemlike brilliancy, as 
if diamonds and rubies sparkled upward 
among the bubbles of the fountain. Ever 
and anon there gleamed across the young 
man’s mind a sepse of wonder that he 
should be walking side by side with the 
being who had so wrought upon his imag- 
ination, whom he had idealized in such 
hues of terror, in whom he had positively 
witnessed such manifestations of dreadful 
attributes, — that he should be conversing 
with Beatrice like a brother, and should 
find her so human and so maidenlike. But 
such reflections were only momentary; the 


effect of her character was too real not to 
make itself familiar at once. 

In this free intercourse they had strayed 
through the garden, and now, after many 
turns among its avenues, were come to the 
shattered fountain, beside which grew the 
magnificent shrub, with its treasury of 
glowing blossoms. A fragrance was diffused 
from it which Giovanni recognized as iden- 
tical with that which he had attributed 
to Beatrice’s breath, but incomparably 
more powerful. As her eyes fell upon it, 
Giovanni beheld her press her hand to her 
bosom as if her heart were throbbing sud- 
denly and painfully 

"For the first time m my life,” mur- 
mured she, addressing the shrub, "I had 
forgotten thee.” 

"I remember, signora,” said Giovanni, 
“that you once promised to reward me with 
one of these living gems for the bouquet 
which I had the happy boldness to fling to 
your feet. Permit me now to pluck it as 
a memorial of this interview.” 

He made a step towards the shrub with 
extended hand, but Beatrice darted for- 
ward, uttering a shriek that went through 
his heart like a dagger. She caught his 
hand and drew it back with the whole force 
of her slender figure, Giovanni felt her 
touch thrilling through his fibres. 

“Touch it not!” exclaimed she, in a 
voice of agony. “Not for thy life! It is 
fatal!” 

Then, hiding her face, she fled from him 
and vanished beneath the sculptured portal. 
As Giovanni followed her with his eyes, he 
beheld the emaciated figure and pale intel- 
ligence of Dr. Rappacemi, who had been 
watching the scene, he knew not how long, 
within the shadow of the entrance. 

No sooner was Guasconti alone in his 
chamber than the image of Beatrice came 
back to his passionate musings, invested 
with all the witchery that had been gather- 
ing around it ever since his first glimpse 
of her, and now likewise imbued with a 
tender warmth of girlish womanhood. She 
was human; her nature was endowed with 
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all gentle and feminine qualities; she was 
worthiest to be worshipped; she was capa- 
ble, surely, on her part, of the height and 
heroism of love. Those tokens which he had 
hitherto considered as proofs of a frightful 
peculiarity in her physical and moral 
system were now either forgotten, or, by 
the subtle sophistry of passion transmitted 
into a golden crown of enchantment, ren- 
dering Beatrice the more admirable by so 
much as she was the more unique What- 
ever had looked ugly was now beautiful; 
or, if incapable of such a change, it stole 
away and hid itself among those shapeless 
half ideas which throng the dim region 
beyond the daylight of our perfect con- 
sciousness. Thus did he spend the night, 
nor fell asleep until the dawn had begun 
to awake the slumbeimg flowers m Dr. 
RappacemTs garden, whither Giovanni’s 
dreams doubtless led him. Up rose the sun 
m Ins due season, and, flinging his beams 
upon the young man’s eyelids, awoke him 
to a sense of pain. When thoroughly 
aroused, he became sensible of a burning 
and tingling agony m his hand — in his 
right hand — the very hand which Beatrice 
had grasped m her own when he was on the 
point of plucking one of the gemlike 
flowers. On the back of that hand there 
was now a purple print like that of four 
small fingers, and the likeness of a slender 
thumb upon his wrist. 

Oh, how stubbornly does love, — or even 
that cunning semblance of love which 
flourishes in the imagination, but strikes 
no depth of root into the heart, — how 
stubbornly does it hold its faith until the 
moment comes when it is doomed to vanish 
into thin mistl Giovanni wrapped a hand- 
kerchief about his hand and wondered what 
evil thing had stung him, and soon forgot 
his pain in a reverie of Beatrice. 

After the first interview, a second was 
m the inevitable course of what we call 
fate. A third ; a fourth ; and a meeting with 
Beatrice in the garden was no longer an 
incident in Giovanni’s daily life, but the 
whole space in which he might be said to 


live; for the anticipation and memory of 
that ecstatic hour made up the remainder. 
Nor was it otherwise with the daughter of 
Rappaeeim. She watched for the youth’s 
appearance, and flew to lus side with con- 
fidence as unreserved as if they had been 
playmates from early infancy — as if they 
were such playmates still. If, bj? any 
unwonted chance, he failed to come at the 
appointed moment, she stood beneath the 
window and sent up the rich sweetness of 
her tones to float around him in his cham- 
ber and echo and reverberate throughout 
his heart: “Giovanni! Giovanni! Why tar- 
nest thou? Come down!” And down he 
hastened into that Eden of poisonous 
flowers. 

But, with all this intimate familiarity, 
there was still a reserve in Beatrice’s de- 
meanor, so rigidly and invariably sustained 
that the idea of infringing it scarcely 
occurred to his imagination. By all appre- 
ciable signs, they loved; they had looked 
love with eyes that conveyed the holy 
secret from the depths of one soul into the 
depths of the other, as if it were too 
sacred to be whispered by the way; they 
had even spoken love m those gushes of 
passion when their spirits darted forth m 
articulated breath like tongues of long- 
hidden flame; and yet there had been no 
seal of lips, no clasp of hands, nor any 
slightest caress such as love claims and 
hallows. He had never touched one of the 
gleaming ringlets of her hair; her gar- 
ment — so marked was the physical bar- 
rier between them — had never been waved 
against him by a breeze. On the few 
occasions when Giovanni had seemed 
tempted to overstep the limit, Beatrice 
grew so sad, so stem, and withal wore 
such a look of desolate separation, shud- 
dering at itself, that not a spoken 
word was requisite to repel him. At such 
times he was startled at the horrible sus- 
picions that rose, monster-like, out of the 
caverns of his heart and stared him m the 
face; his love grew thin and faint as the 
morning mist, his doubts alone had sub- 
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stance. Rut, when Beatrice’s face brightened 
again after the momentary shadow, she 
was transformed at once from the mys- 
terious, questionable being whom he had 
watched with so much awe and horror; she 
was now the beautiful and unsophisticated 
girl whom lie felt his spirit knew with a 
ceit airily beyond all other knowledge 

A considerable time had now passed since 
Giovanni’s last meeting with Bagliom. One 
morning, however, he was disagreeably sur- 
prised by a visit from the professor, whom 
he had scarcely thought of for whole weeks, 
and would willing h Y have forgotten still 
longer. Given up as he had long been to a 
pervading excitement, he could tolerate no 
companions except upon condition of their 
perfect sympathy with Ins present state of 
feeling. Such sympathy was not to be ex- 
pected from Professor Bagliom. 

The visitor chatted carelessly for a few 
moments about the gossip of the city and 
the university, and then took up another 
topic. 

“I have been reading an old classic au- 
thor lately,” said he, “and met with a 
story that strangel}’ interested me. Possibly 
you may remember it. It is of an Indian 
prince, who sent a beautiful woman as a 
present to Alexander the Great. She was 
as lovely as the dawn and gorgeous as the 
sunset; but what especially distinguished 
her was a certain rich perfume in her 
breath — richer than a garden of Persian 
roses Alexander, as was natural to a 
youthful conqueror, fell in love at first 
sight with this magnificent stranger; but 
a certain sage physician, happening to be 
present, discovered a terrible secret in re- 
gard to her.” 

“And what was that?” asked Giovanni, 
turning his eyes downward to avoid those 
of the professor. 

“That this lovely woman,” continued 
Raglioni, with emphasis, “had been nour- 
ished with poisons from her birth upward, 
until her whole nature was so imbued with 
them that she herself had become the dead- 
liest poison m existence. Poison was her 
element of life. With that rich perfume 


of her breath she blasted the very air. 
Her love would have been poison — her em- 
brace death. Is not this a marvellous tale?” 

“A childish fable,” answered Giovanni, 
nervously starting from his chair “I marvel 
how your worship finds time to read such 
nonsense among your graver studies ” 

“By the by,” said the professor, looking 
uneasily about him, “what singular fra- 
grance is this m your apartment "2 Is it the 
perfume of your gloves 9 It is faint, but 
delicious; and yet, after all, by no means 
agreeable. Were I to breathe it long, me- 
thmks it would make me ill. It is like the 
breath of a flower, but I see no flowers 
m the chamber.” 

“Nor are there any,” replied Giovanni, 
who had turned pale as the professor 
spoke , “nor, I think, is there any fra- 
grance except m your worship’s imagination 
Odors, being a sort of element combined of 
the sensual and the spiritual, are apt to 
deceive us m this manner. The recollection 
of a perfume, the bare idea of it, may 
easily be mistaken for a present reality.” 

“Ay, but my sober imagination does not 
often play such tricks,” said Bagliom , 
“and, were I to fancy any kind of odor, 
it would be that, of some vile apothecary 
drug, wherewith my Angers are likelv 
enough to be imbued. Our worshipful 
friend Bappaeeim, as I have heard, tinc- 
tures Ins medicaments with odors richer 
than those of Araby. Doubtless, likewise, 
the fair and learned Signora Beatrice 
would minister to her patients with 
draughts as sweet as a maiden’s breath, 
but woe to him that sips them!” 

Giovanni’s face evinced many contend- 
ing emotions. The tone in which the pro- 
fessor alluded to the pure and lovely daugh- 
ter of Rappaccini was a torture to his 
soul; and yet the intimation of a view of 
her character, opposite to his own, gave 
instantaneous distinctness to a thousand 
dim suspicions, which now grinned at him 
like so many demons. But he strove hard 
to quell them and to respond to Bagliom 
with a true lover’s perfect faitn. 

“Signor professor,” said he, “you were 
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my father’s friend, perchance, too, it is 
your purpose to act a friendly part towards 
his son. I would fain feel nothing towards 
you save respect and deference; but I pray 
you to observe, signor, that theie is one 
subject on which we must not speak. You 
know not the Signora Beatrice. You cannot, 
therefore, estimate the wrong — the blas- 
phemy, I may even say — that is offered to 
her character by a light or injurious 
word.” 

“Giovanni! my poor Giovanni 1 ” an- 
sweied the professor, with a calm expres- 
sion of pity, “I know this wretched girl 
far better than yourself. You shall hear 
the truth m respect to the poisoner Rap- 
paccini and his poisonous daughter; yes, 
poisonous as she is beautiful. Listen, for, 
even should you do violence to my gray 
hairs, it shall not silence me. That old 
fable of the Indian woman has become a 
truth by the deep and deadly science of 
Rappaccim and m the person of the lovely 
Beatrice.” 

Giovanni gioaned and hid his face. 

“Hei father,” continued Bagiioni, “was 
not restrained by natural affection from 
offering up Ins child m this horrible man- 
ner as the victim of his insane zeal for 
science, for, let us do him justice, he is as 
true a man of science as ever distilled 
his own heart in an alembic. What, then, 
will be your fate? Beyond a doubt you 
are selected as the material of some new 
experiment. Perhaps the result is to be 
death ; perhaps a fate more awful still, 
Rappaccim, with what he calls the interest 
of science before his eyes, will hesitate at 
nothing.” 

“It is a dream,” muttered Giovanni to 
himself; “surely it is a dream.” 

“But,” resumed the professor, “be of 
good cheer, son of my friend. It is not yet 
too late for the rescue. Possibly we may 
even succeed in bringing back this miser- 
able child within the limits of ordinary 
nature, from which her father’s madness 
has estranged her. Behold this little silver 
vase! It w T as wrought by the hands of the 
renowned Benvenuto Cellini, 3 and is well 


worthy to be a love gift to the fairest 
dame m Italy But its contents are in- 
valuable. One little sip of this antidote 
would have rendered the most virulent 
poisons of the Borgias innocuous. Doubt 
not that it will be as efficacious against 
those of Rappaccim. Bestow the vase, and 
the precious liquid within it, on your Bea- 
trice, and hopefully await the result ” 

Bagiioni laid a small, exquisitely wrought 
silver vial on the table and withdrew, leav- 
ing what he had said to produce its effect 
upon the young man’s mind. 

“We will thwart . Rappaccim yet,” 
thought he, chuckling to himself, as he de- 
scended the stairs , “but, let us confess 
the truth of him, he is a wonderful man — 
a wonderful man indeed; a vile empiric, 
however, in his piactiee, and therefore not 
to be tolerated by those who respect the 
good old rules of the medical profession.” 

Throughout Giovanni’s whole acquaint- 
ance With Beatrice, he had occasionally, as 
we have said, been haunted by dark sur- 
mises as to her character , yet so thoroughly 
had she made herself felt by linn as a sim- 
ple, natural, most affectionate, and guileless 
creature, that the image now held up by 
Professor Bagiioni looked as strange and 
incredible as if it were not m accordance 
with his own original conception. True, 
there were ugly recollections connected with 
his first glimpses of the beautiful girl; he 
could not quite forget the bouquet that 
withered m her grasp, and the insect that 
perished amid the sunny air, by no osten- 
sible agency save the fragrance of her 
breath. These incidents, however, dissolving 
m the pure light of her character, had no 
longer the efficacy of facts, but were ac- 
knowledged as mistaken fantasies, by what- 
ever testimony of the senses they might 
appear to be substantiated. There is some- 
thing truer and more real than what we 
can see with the eyes and touch with the 
finger. On such better evidence had Gio- 
vanni founded his confidence in Beatrice, 

3 Renaissance artist (1500-1571), whose 
Autobiography is one of the world’s clas- 
sics. 
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though rather by the necessary force of 
her high attributes than by any deep and 
generous faith on his part. But now his 
spirit was incapable of sustaining itself 
at the height to which the early enthusiasm 
of passion had exalted it; he fell down, 
grovelling among earthly doubts, and de- 
filed therewith the pure whiteness of Bea- 
trice's image. Not that he gave her up; 
he did but distrust. He resolved to institute 
some decisive test that should satisfy him, 
once for all, whether there were those 
dreadful peculiarities m her physical na- 
ture which could not be supposed to exist 
without some corresponding monstrosity of 
soul His eyes, gazing down afar, might 
have deceived him as to the lizard, the in- 
sect, and the flowers; but if he could wit- 
ness, at the distance of a few paces, the 
sudden blight of one fresh and healthful 
flower in Beatrice’s hand, there would be 
room for no further question. With this 
idea he hastened to the florist’s and pur- 
chased a bouquet that was still gemmed 
with the morning dew-drops. 

It was now the customary hour of his 
daily interview with Beatrice. Before de- 
scending into the garden, Giovanni failed 
not to look at his figure in the mirror, — 
a vanity to be expected in a beautiful young 
man, yet, as displaying itself at that trou- 
bled and feverish moment, the token of 
a certain shallowness of feeling and in- 
sincerity of character. He did gaze, how- 
ever, and said to himself that his features 
had never before possessed so neh a grace, 
nor his eyes such vivacity, nor his cheeks 
so warm a hue of superabundant life. 

“At least,” thought he, “her poison has 
not yet insinuated itself into my system. 
I am no flower to perish in her grasp.” 

With that thought he turned his eyes on 
the bouquet, which he had never once laid 
aside from his hand. A thrill of indefina- 
ble horror shot through his frame on per- 
ceiving that those dewy flowers were al- 
ready beginning to droop; they wore the 
aspect of things that had been fresh and 
lovely yesterday, Giovanni grew white as 
marble, and stood motionless before the 


mirror, staring at his own reflection there 
as at the likeness of something frightful. 
He remembered Bagliom’s remark about 
the fragrance that seemed to pervade the 
chamber. It must have been the poison m 
his breath! Then he shuddered — shuddered 
at himself. Recovering from his stupor, he 
began to watch with curious eye a spader 
that was busily at work hanging its web 
from the antique cornice of the apartment, 
crossing and recrossing the artful system 
of interwoven lines — as vigorous and ac- 
tive a spider as ever dangled from an old 
ceiling. Giovanni bent towards the insect, 
and emitted a deep, long breath. The 
spider suddenly ceased its toil, the web 
vibrated with a tremor originating m the 
body of the small artisan. Again Giovanni 
sent forth a breath, deeper, longer, and 
imbued with a venomous feeling out of 
his heart: he knew not whether he were 
wicked, or only desperate. The spider 
made a convulsive gripe with his limbs 
and hung dead across the window. 

“Accursed! accursed muttered Gio- 
vanni, addressing himself. “Hast thou 
grown so poisonous that this deadly insect 
perishes by thy breath?” 

At that moment a rich, sweet voice 
came floating up from the garden. 

“Giovanni ! Giovanni ! It is past the 
hour! Why tarriest thou? Come down!” 

“Yes,” muttered Giovanni again. “She is 
the only being whom my breath may not 
slay! Would that it might!” 

He rushed down, and in an instant was 
standing before the bright and loving eyes 
of Beatrice. A moment ago his wrath and 
despair had been so fierce that he could 
have desired nothing so much as to wither 
her by a glance; but with her actual pres- 
ence there came influences which had too 
real an existence to be at once shaken off: 
recollections of the delicate and benign 
power of her feminine nature, which had 
so often enveloped him m a religious calm; 
recollections of many a holy and passion- 
ate outgush of her heart, when the pure 
fountain had been unsealed from its depths 
and made visible in its transparency to 
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his mental eye; recollections which, had 
Giovanni known how to estimate them, 
would have assured him that all this ugly 
mystery was but an earthly illusion, and 
that, whatever mist of evil might seem to 
have gathered over her, the real Beatrice 
was a heavenly angel. Incapable as he 
was, of such high faith, still her presence 
had not utterly lost its magic. Giovanni's 
rage was quelled into an aspect of sullen 
insensibility. Beatrice, with a quick spirit- 
ual sense, immediately felt that there was 
a gulf of blackness between them which 
neither he nor she could pass. They walked 
on together, sad and silent, and came thus 
to the marble fountain and to its pool of 
water on the ground, in the midst of which 
grew the shrub that bore gem-like blos- 
soms. Giovanni was affrighted at the eager 
enjoyment — the appetite, as it were — with 
which he found himself inhaling the fra- 
grance of the flowers. 

“Beatrice,” asked he, abruptly, “whence 
came this shrub 1 ?” 

“My father created it,” answered she, 
with simplicity. 

“Created it! created it!” repeated Gio- 
vanni. “What mean you, Beatrice?” 

“He is a man fearfully acquainted with 
the secrets of Nature,” replied Beatrice; 
“and, at the hour when I first drew breath, 
this plant sprang from the soil, the off- 
spring of his science, of his intellect, 
while I was but his earthly child. Ap- 
proach it not!” continued she, observing 
with terror that Giovanm was drawing 
nearer to the shrub. “It has qualities that 
you little dream of. But I, dearest Gio- 
vanni, — I grew up and blossomed with 
the plant and was nourished with its 
breath. It was my sister, and I loved it 
with a human affection; for, alas! — hast 
thou not suspected it? — there was an 
awful doom.” 

Here Giovanni frowned so darkly upon 
her that Beatrice paused and trembled. 
But her faith in his tenderness reassured 
her, and made her blush that she had 
doubted for an instant. 

“There was an awful doom,” she con- 


tinued, “the effect of my father’s fatal love 
of science, which estranged me from all 
society of my kind. Until Heaven sent 
thee, dearest Giovanni, oh, how lonely was 
thy poor Beatrice f ” 

“Was it a hard doom?” asked Giovanm, 
fixing his eyes upon her. 

“Only of late have I known how hard it 
was,” answered she, tenderly. “Oh, yes; 
but my heart was torpid, and therefore 
quiet.” 

Giovanni’s rage broke forth from his 
sullen gloom like a lightning flash out of 
a dark cloud. 

“Accursed one!” cried he, with venom- 
ous scorn and anger. “And, finding thy 
solitude wearisome, thou hast severed me 
likewise from all the warmth of life and 
enticed me into thy region of unspeakable 
horror !” 

“Giovanm!” exclaimed Beatrice, turning 
her large bright eyes upon his face. The 
force of his words had not found its way 
into her mind; she was merely thunder- 
struck. 

“Yes, poisonous thing!” repeated Gio- 
vanm, beside himself with passion. “Thou 
hast done it f Thou hast blasted me! Thou 
hast filled my veins with poison! Thou 
hast made me as hateful, as ugly, as loath- 
some and deadly a creature as thyself — 
a world’s wonder of hideous monstrosity! 
Now, if our breath be happily as fatal to 
ourselves as to all others, let us join our 
lips in one kiss of unutterable hatred, and 
so die!” 

“What has befallen me ?” murmured 
Beatrice, with a low moan out of her heart. 
“Holy Virgin, pity me, a poor heart- 
broken child !” 

“Thou, -—dost thou pray?” cried Gio- 
vanni, still with the same fiendish scorn. 
“Thy very prayers, as they dome from thy 
lips, taint the atmosphere with death. Yes, 
yes ; let us pray ! Let us to church and dip 
our fingers in the holy water at the portal ! 
They that come after us will perish as by 
a pestilence! Let us sign crosses in the 
air! It will be scattering curses abroad in 
the likeness of holy symbols!” 
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“Giovanni,” said Beatrice, calmly, for 
her grief was beyond passion, “why dost 
thou join thyself with me thus in those 
terrible words? I, it is true, am the hor- 
rible thing’ thou namest me. But thou, — 
what hast thou to do, save with one other 
shudder at m\ hideous misery to go forth 
out of the garden and mingle with thy 
race, and forget that there ever crawled 
on earth such a monster as poor Beatrice^” 

“Dost thou pretend ignorance?” asked 
Giovanni, scowling upon her. “Behold! tins 
power have I gained from the pure daugh- 
ter of Rappaccmi.” 

There was a swarm of summer insects 
flitting through the air in search of the 
food promised by the flower odors of the 
fatal garden. They circled round Gio- 
vanni’s head, and were evidently attracted 
towards him by the same influence winch 
had drawn them for an instant within the 
sphere of several of the shrubs. He sent 
forth a breath among them, and smiled 
bitterly at Beatrice as at least a score of 
the insects fell dead upon the ground. 

“I see it! I see it!” shrieked Beatrice. 
“It is my father’s fatal science! No, no, 
Giovanni; it was not I! Never! never! I 
dreamed only to love thee and be with thee 
a little time, and so to let thee pass away, 
leaving but thme image m mine heart , 
for, Giovanni, believe it, though my body 
be nourished with poison, my spirit is 
God’s creature, and craves* love as its daily 
food. But my father, — he has united us in 
this fearful sympathy. Yes; spurn me, 
tread upon me, kill me! Oh, what is death 
after such words as thine? But it was not 
I. Not for a world of bliss would I have 
done it.” 

Giovanni’s passion had exhausted itself 
in its outburst from his lips. There now 
came across him a sense, mournful, and not 
without tenderness, of the intimate and 
peculiar relationship between Beatrice and 
himself. They stood, as it were, in an 
utter solitude, which would be made none 
the less solitary by the densest throng of 
human life. Ought not, then, the desert 
of humanity around them to press this in- 


sulated pair closer together^ If they should 
be cruel to one another, who was there to 
be kmd to them? Besides, thought Gio- 
vanni, might there not still be a hope of 
his returning within the limits of ordinary 
nature, and leading Beatrice, the redeemed 
Beatrice, by the hand'? 0, weak, and self- 
ish, and unworthy spirit, that could dream 
of an earthly union and earthly happiness 
as possible, after such deep love had been 
so bitterly wronged as was Beatrice’s love 
by Giovanni’s blighting words 1 No, no, 
there could be no such hope. She must 
pass heavily, with that broken heart, across 
the borders of Time — she must bathe her 
hurts m some fount of paradise, and for- 
get her grief m the light of immortality, 
and there be well. 

But Giovanni did not know it. 

“Dear Beatrice,” said he, approaching 
her, while she shrank away as always at 
his approach, but now with a different im- 
pulse, “dearest Beatrice, our fate is not 
yet so desperate. Behold! there is a medi- 
cine, potent, as a wise physician has as- 
sured me, and almost divine m its efficacy. 
It is composed of ingredients the most 
opposite to those by which thy awful 
father has brought this calamity upon thee 
and me. It is distilled of blessed herbs. 
Shall we not quaff it together, and thus be 
purified from evil?” 

“Give it me'” said Beatrice, extending 
her hand to receive the little silver vial 
which Giovanni took from his bosom. She 
added, with a peculiar emphasis, “I will 
dnnk; but do thou await the result.” 

She put Baglioni’s antidote to her lips; 
and, at the same moment, the figure of 
Rappaccini emerged from the portal and 
came slowly towards the marble fountain. 
As he drew near, the pale man of science 
seemed to gaze with a triumphant ex- 
pression at the beautiful youth and maiden, 
as might an artist who should spend his 
life in achieving a picture or a group of 
statuary and finally be satisfied with his 
success. He paused; his bent form grew 
erect with conscious power; he spread out 
his hands over them in the attitude of a 
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lather imploring a blessing upon Ms cMl- 
dren ; but those were the same hands that 
had thrown poison into the stream of their 
lives. Giovanni trembled Beatrice shud- 
dered nervously, and pressed her hand 
upon her heart. 

“My daughter,” said Rappaecmi, “thou 
art no longer lonely m the world. Pluck 
one of those precious gems from thy sister 
shrub and bid thy bridegroom wear it m 
Ins bosom. It will not harm him now. My 
science and the sympathy between thee 
and him have so wrought within his sys- 
tem that he now stands from common men, 
as thou dost, daughter of my pride and 
triumph, from ordinary women. Pass on, 
then, through the world, most dear to one 
another and dreadful to all besides!” 

“My father,” said Beatrice, feebly, — 
and still as she spoke she kept her hand 
upon her heart, — “wherefore didst thou 
inflict this miserable doom upon thy child ?” 

“Miserable 1 ” exclaimed Rappaecmi. 
“What mean you, foolish gill ? Dost thou 
deem it miseiy to be endowed with mar- 
vellous gifts against which no power nor 
strength could avail an enemy — misery, to 
be able to quell the mightiest with a breath 
— misery, to be as terrible as thou art 
beautiful? Wouldst thou, then, have pre- 
ferred the condition of a weak woman, 
exposed to all evil and capable of none?” 

“I would fain have been loved, not 
feared,” murmured Beatrice, sinking down 
upon the ground. “But now it matters not. 
I am going, father, where the evil wMch 
thou hast striven to mingle with my being 
will pass away like a dream — like the 
fragrance of these poisonous flowers, which 
will no longer taint my breath among the 
flowers of Eden. Farewell, Giovanni! Thy 
words of hatred are like lead within my 
heart; but they; too, will fall away as I 
ascend. Oh, was there not, from the first, 
more poison in thy nature than in mine?” 

To Beatrice, — so radically had her earth- 
ly part been wrought upon by Bappaecinfls 
skill, — as poison had been life, so the 
powerful antidote was death, and thus 
the poor victim of maifls ingenuity and of 


thwarted nature, and of the fatality that 
attends all such efforts of perverted wis- 
dom, perished there, at the feet of her 
father and Giovanni. Just at that moment 
Professor Pietro Bagliom looked forth 
from the window, and called loudly, m a 
tone of triumph mixed with horror, to the 
thunderstneken man of science, — 

“Rappaecmi ! Rappaecmi * and is this 
the upshot of your experiment 1 ” 


THE OLD MANSE 

The Author Makes the Reader Ac- 
quainted with His Abode 
[ 1846 ] 

BETWEEN two tall gateposts of rough- 
hewn stone (the gate itself having fallen 
from its hinges at some unknown epoch) 
we beheld the gray front of the old par- 
sonage terminating the vista of an avenue 
of black ash-trees. It was now a twelve- 
month since the funeral procession of the 
venerable clergyman, its last inhabitant, 
had turned from that gateway towards the 
village burymg-ground. The wheel-track 
leading to the door, as well as the whole 
breadth of the avenue, was almost over- 
grown with grass, affording dainty mouth- 
fuls to two or three vagrant cows and an 
old white horse who had his own living to 
pick up along the roadside. The glim- 
mering shadows that lay half asleep be- 
tween the door of the house and the public 
highway were a kind of spiritual medium, 
seen through which the edifice had not 
quite the aspect of belonging to the ma- 
terial world. Certainly it had little in 
common with those ordinary abodes which 
stand so imminent upon the road that 
every passer-by can thrust his head, as it 
were, into the domestic circle. From these 
quiet windows the figures of passing trav- 
ellers looked too remote and dim to dis- 
turb the sense of privacy. In its near re- 
tirement and accessible seclusion it was the 
very spot for the residence of a clergy- 
man, — a man not cstrauged from human 
life, yet enveloped m the midst of it with 
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a veil woven of intermingled gloom and 
brightness. It was worthy to have been one 
of the time-honored parsonages of England 
in which, through many geneiations, a 
succession of holy occupants pass from 
youth to age, and bequeath each an inher- 
itance of sanctity to pervade the house 
and hover over it as with an atmosphere. 

Nor, m truth, had the Old Manse ever 
been profaned by a lay occupant until that 
memorable summer afternoon when I en- 
tered it as my home. A priest had built it; 
a priest had succeeded to it; other priestly 
men from time to time had dwelt m it, 
and children born m its chambers had 
grown up to assume the priestly character. 
It was awful to reflect how many sermons 
must have been written there. The latest 
inhabitant alone — he by whose translation 
to paradise the dwelling was left vacant 
— had penned nearly three thousand dis- 
courses, besides the better, if not the 
greater, number that gushed living from 
his lips. How often, no doubt, had he 
paced to and fro along the avenue, attun- 
ing his meditations to the sighs and gentle 
murmurs, and deep and solemn peals of 
the wind among the lofty tops of the 
trees * In that variety of natural utterances 
he could And something accordant with 
every passage of his sermon, were it of 
tenderness or reverential fear. The boughs 
over my head seemed shadowy with sol- 
emn thoughts as well as with rustling 
leaves. I took shame to myself for having 
been so long a writer of idle stories, and 
ventured to hope that wisdom would de- 
scend upon me with the falling leaves of 
the avenhe, and that I should light upon 
an intellectual treasure in the Old Manse 
well worth those hoards of long-hidden 
gold which people seek for in moss-grown 
houses. Profound treatises of morality; a 
layman's unprofessional and therefore un- 
prejudiced views of religion; histories 
(such as Bancroft 1 might have written had 
he taken up his abode here as he once 
purposed) bright with picture, gleaming 
over a depth of philosophic thought, — 
these were the works that might fitly have 


flowed from such a retirement. In the 
humblest event I resolved at least to 
achieve a novel that should evolve some 
deep lesson and should possess physical 
substance enough to stand alone. 

In furtherance of my design, and as if to 
leave me no pretext for not fulfilling it, 
there was m the rear of the house the 
most delightful little nook of a study that 
ever afforded its snug seclusion to a 
scholar. It was here that Emerson wrote 
Nature; for he was then an inhabitant of 
the Manse, and used to watch the Assyrian 
dawn and Paphian sunset and moonrise 
from the summit of our eastern hill. When 
I first saw the room its walls were black- 
ened with the smoke of unnumbered years, 
and made still blacker by the grim prints 
of Puritan ministers that hung around. 
These worthies looked strangely like bad 
angels, or at least like men who had wres- 
tled so continually and so sternly with the 
devil that somewhat of Ins sooty fierceness 
had been imparted to their own visages. 
They had all vanished now; a cheerful coat 
of paint and golden-tinted paper-hangings 
lighted up the small apartment; while the 
shadow of a willow-tree that swept against 
the overhanging eaves attempered the 
cheery western sunshine. In place of the 
grim prints there was the sweet and lovely 
head of one of Raphael's Madonnas and 
two pleasant little pictures of the Lake of 
Como. The only other decorations were a 
purple vase of flowers, always fresh, and 
a bronze one containing graceful ferns. 
My books (few, and by no means choice; 
for they were chiefly such waifs as chance 
had thrown in my way) stood in order 
about the room, seldom to be disturbed. 

The study had three windows, set with 
little, old-fashioned panes of glass, each 
with a crack across it. The two on the 
western side looked, or rather peeped, be- 
tween the willow branches down into the 
orchard, with glimpses of the river through 
the trees. The third, facing northward, 


1 George Bancroft (1800-1891), author 
of History of the United States (1834-74). 
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commanded a broader view of the river at 
a spot where its hitherto obscure waters 
gleam forth into the light of history. It 
was at this window that the clergyman 
who then dwelt in the Manse stood watch- 
ing the outbreak of a long and deadly 
struggle between two nations; he saw the 
irregular array of his parishioners on the 
farther side of the river and the glittering 
line of the British on the hither bank. He 
awaited m an agony of suspense the rattle 
of the musketry. It came, and there needed 
but a gentle wind to sweep the battle smoke 
around this quiet house. 

Perhaps the reader, whom I cannot help 
considering as my guest m the Old Manse 
and entitled to all courtesy m the way of 
sight-showing, — perhaps he will choose to 
take a nearer view of the memorable spot. 
We stand now on the river’s brink It may 
well be called the Concord, the river of 
peace and quietness; for it is certainly the 
most unexeitable and sluggish stream that 
ever loitered imperceptibly towards its 
eternity — the sea. Positively, I had lived 
three weeks beside it before it grew quite 
clear to my perception which way the cur- 
rent flowed. It never has a vivacious aspect 
except when a northwestern breeze is 
vexing its surface on a sunshiny day. From 
the incurable indolence of its nature, the 
stream is happily incapable of becoming 
the slave of human ingenuity, as is the 
fate of so many a wild, free mountain tor- 
rent. While all things else are compelled to 
subserve some useful purpose, it idles its 
sluggish life away in lazy liberty, without 
turning a solitary spindle or affording even 
water-power enough to grind the corn 
that grows upon its banks. The torpor of 
its movement allows it nowhere a bright, 
pebbly shore, nor so much as a narrow 
strip of glistening sand, in any part of its 
course- It slumbers between broad prairies, 
kissing the long meadow grass, and bathes 
the overhanging boughs of elder bushes 
and willows or the roots of elms and ash- 
trees and clumps of maples. Flags and 
rushes grow along its plashy shore; the 
yellow water-lily spreads its broad, flat 


leaves on the margin; and the fragrant 
white pond-lily abounds, generally select- 
ing a position just so far from the river’s 
brink that it cannot be grasped save at the 
hazard of plunging in. 

It is a marvel whence this perfect flower 
derives its loveliness and perfume, spring- 
ing as it does from the black mud pver 
which the river sleeps, and where lurk the 
slimy eel and speckled frog and the mud 
turtle, whom continual washing cannot 
cleanse It is the very same black mud out 
of which the yellow lily sucks its obscene 
life and noisome odor. Thus we see, too, 
m the world that some persons assimilate 
only what is ugly and evil from the same 
moral circumstances which supply good 
and beautiful results — the fragrance of ce- 
lestial flowers — to the daily life of others. 

The reader must not, from any testi- 
mony of mine, contract a dislike towards 
our slumberous stream. In the light of a 
calm and golden sunset it becomes lovely 
beyond expression; the more lovely for the 
quietude that so well accords with the 
hour, when even the wind, after blustering 
all day long, usually hushes itself to rest. 
Each tree and rock, and every blade of 
grass, is distinctly imaged, and, however 
unsightly in reality, assumes ideali beauty 
m the reflection. The minutest things of 
earth and the broad aspect of the firma- 
ment are pictured equally without effort 
and with the same felicity of success. All 
the sky glows downward at our feet; the 
rich clouds float through the unruffled 
bosom of the stream like heavenly thoughts 
through a peaceful heart. We will not, 
then, malign our river as gross and impure 
while it can glorify itself with so adequate 
a picture of the heaven that broods above 
it; or, if we remember its tawny hue and 
the muddiness of its bed, let it be a symbol 
that the earthliest human soul has an 
infinite spiritual capacity and may contain 
the better world within its depths. But, 
indeed, the same lesson might be drawn 
out of any mud puddle in the streets of a 
city; and, being taught us everywhere, it 
must be true. 
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, Come, we have pursued a somewhat de- 
vious track m our walk to the battle- 
ground. Here we are, at the point where 
the river was crossed by the old bridge, 
the possession of which was the immediate 
object of the contest. On the hither side 
grow two or three elms, throwing a wide 
circumference of shade, but which must 
have been planted at some period within 
the threescore years and ten that have 
passed since the battle day. On the farther 
shore, overhung by a clump of elder 
bushes, we discern the stone abutment of 
the bridge. Looking down into the river, I 
once discovered some heavy fragments of 
the timbers, all green with half a century’s 
growth of water moss; for during that 
length of time the tramp of horses and 
human footsteps had ceased along this 
ancient highway. The stream has here 
about the breadth of twenty strokes of a 
swimmer’s aim, — a space not too wide 
when the bullets were whistling across. 
Old people who dwell hereabouts will 
point out the very spots on the western 
bank where our countrymen fell down and 
died; and on this side of the river an obe- 
lisk of granite has grown up from the soil 
that was fertilized with British blood. The 
monument, not more than twenty feet m 
height, is such as it befitted the inhabitants 
of a village to erect m illustration of a 
matter of local interest rather than what 
was suitable to commemorate an epoch of 
national history. Still, by the fathers of 
the village this famous deed was done, and 
their descendants might rightfully claim 
the privilege of building a memorial. 

A humbler token of the fight, yet a more 
interesting one than the granite obelisk, 
may be seen close under the stone-wall 
which separates the battle-ground from the 
precincts of the parsonage. It is the grave 
—marked by a small, mossgrown frag- 
ment of stone at the head and another at 
the foot — -the grave of two British soldiers 
who were slain in the skirmish, and have 
ever since slept peacefully where Zechariah 
Brown and Thomas Davis buried them. 
Boon was their warfare ended; a weary 


night march from Boston, a rattling volley 
of musketry across the river, and then 
these many years of rest. In the long pro- 
cession of slam invaders who passed into 
eternity from the battle-fields of the revo- 
lution, these two nameless soldiers led the 
way. 

Lowell, the poet, as we were once stand- 
ing over this grave, told me a tradition in 
reference to one of the inhabitants below. 
The story has something deeply impressive, 
though its circumstances cannot altogether 
be reconciled with probability. A youth m 
the service of the clergyman happened to 
be chopping wood, that April morning, at 
the back door of the Manse, and when the 
noise of battle rang from side to side of 
the bridge he hastened across the interven- 
ing field to see what might be going for- 
ward It is rather strange, by the way, that 
this lad should have been so diligently at 
work when the whole population of town 
and country were startled out of their 
customary business by the advance of the 
British troops Be that as it might, the 
tradition says that the lad now left his 
task and hurried to the battle-field with 
the axe still m his hand. The British had 
by this time retreated, the Americans were 
m pursuit; and the late scene of strife was 
thus deserted by both parties. Two soldiers 
lay on the ground — one was a corpse; but, 
as the young New Englander drew nigh, 
the other Briton raised himself painfully 
upon his hands and knees and gave a 
ghastly stare into his face. The boy, — it 
must have been a nervous impulse, without 
purpose, without thought, and betokening 
a sensitive and impressible nature rather 
than a hardened one, — the boy uplifted his 
axe and dealt the wounded soldier a fierce 
and fatal blow upon the head. 

I could wish that the grave might be 
opened; for I would fain know whether 
either of the skeleton soldiers has the mark 
of an axe in his skull. The story comes 
home to me like truth. Oftentimes, as an 
intellectual and moral exercise, I have 
sought to follow that poor youth through 
his subsequent career, and observe how his 
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soul was tortured by the blood stain, con- 
tracted as it had been before the long 
custom of war had robbed human life of 
its sanctity, and while it still seemed mur- 
derous to slay a brother man. This one 
circumstance has borne more fruit for me 
than all that history tells us of the fight . 2 

Many strangers come m the summer time 
to view the battle-ground. For my own 
part, I have never found my imagination 
much excited by this or any other scene of 
historic celebrity , nor would the placid 
margin of the river have lost any of its 
charm for me had men never fought and 
died there. There is a wilder mterest in the 
tract of land— -perhaps a hundred yards in 
breadth — which extends between the battle- 
field and the northern face of our Old 
Manse, with its contiguous avenue and 
orchard. Here, m some unknown age, be- 
fore the white man came, stood an In- 
dian village, convenient to the river, whence 
its inhabitants must have drawn so large 
a part of their subsistence. The site is 
identified by the spear and arrowheads, 
the chisels, and other implements of war, 
labor, and the chase, which the plough 
turns up from the soil. You see a splinter 
of stone, half hidden beneath a sod; it 
looks like nothing worthy of note; but, if 
you have faith enough to pick it up, behold 
a relic! Thoreau, who has a strange fac- 
ulty of finding what the Indians have left 
behind them, first set me on the search; 
and I afterwards enriched myself with 
some very perfect specimens, so rudely 
wrought that it seemed almost as if chance 
had fashioned them. Their great charm 
consists in this rudeness and in the indi- 
viduality of each article, so different from 
the productions of civilized machinery, 
which shapes everything on one pattern. 
There is exquisite delight, too, m picking 
up for one's self an arrowhead that was 
, dropped centuries ago and has never been 
handled since, and .which we thus receive 
directly from the hand of the red hunter, 
who purposed to shoot it at his game or 
at an enemy. Such an incident builds up 
again the Indian village and its encircling 


forest, and recalls to life the painted chiefs 
and warriors, the squaws at their house- 
hold toil, and the clnldren sporting among 
the wigwams, while the little wind-rocked 
papoose swings from the branch of the 
tree. It can hardly be told whether it is a 
joy or a pam, after such a momentary 
vision, to gaze around m the broad day- 
light of reality and see stone fences, white 
houses, potato fields, and men doggedly 
hoeing m their shirt-sleeves and homespun 
pantaloons. But this is nonsense The Old 
Manse is better than a thousand wigwams. 

The Old Manse! We had almost for- 
gotten it, but will return thither through 
the orchard. This was set out by the last 
clergyman, m the decline of his life, when 
the neighbors laughed at the hoary-headed 
man for planting trees from which he could 
have no prospect of gathering fruit. Even 
had that been the ease, there was only so 
much the better motive for planting them, 
in the pure and unselfish hope of benefiting 
his successors, — an end so seldom achieved 
by more ambitious efforts. But the old 
minister, before reaching his patriarchal 
age of ninety, ate the apples from this 
orchard during many years, and added 
silver and gold to his annual stipend by 
disposing of the superfluity. It is pleasant 
to think of him walking among the trees 
in the quiet afternoons of early autumn 
and picking up here and there a windfall, 
while he observes how heavily the branches 
are weighed down, and computes the num- 
ber of empty flour barrels that will be 
filled by their burden. He loved each tree, 
doubtless, as if it had been his own child. 
An orchard has a relation to mankind, and 
readily connects itself with matters of the 
heart. The trees possess a domestic char- 
acter; they have lost the wild nature of 
their forest kindred, and have grown hu- 
manized by receiving the care of man as 
well as by contributing to his wants. There 
is so much individuality of character, too, 
among apple-trees that it gives them an 

2 Hawthorne's unfinished Septimus Felton 
may be regarded in part as fruit of this 
circumstance. 
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additional claim to be the objects of hu- 
man interest. One is harsh and crabbed m 
its manifestations; another gives us fruit 
as mild as charity. One is churlish and 
illiberal, evidently grudging the few ap- 
ples that it bears, another exhausts itself 
m free-hearted benevolence. The variety of 
grotesque shapes into which apple-trees 
contort themselves has its effect on those 
who get acquainted with them : they stretch 
out their crooked branches, and take such 
hold of the imagination that we remember 
them as humorists and odd-fellows. And 
what is more melancholy than the old 
apple-trees that linger about the spot where 
once stood a homestead, but where there is 
novr only a ruined chimney rising out of a 
grassy and weed-grown cellar^ They offer 
their fruit to every wayfarer, — apples that 
are bitter sweet with the moral of Time’s 
vicissitude. 

I have met with no other such pleasant 
trouble m the world as that of finding 
myself, with only the two or three mouths 
which it was my privilege to feed, the sole 
inheritor of the old clergyman’s wealth of 
fruits. Throughout the summer there were 
cherries and currants; and then came au- 
tumn, with his immense burden of apples, 
dropping them continually from his over- 
laden shoulders as he trudged along. In 
the stillest afternoon, if I listened, the 
thump of a great apple was audible, falling 
without a breath of wind, from the mere 
necessity of perfect ripeness. And, besides, 
there were pear-trees, that fiung down 
bushels upon bushels of heavy pears; and 
peach-trees, which, in a good year, tor- 
mented me with peaches, neither to be 
eaten nor kept, nor, without labor and 
perplexity, to be given away. The idea of 
an infinite generosity and exhaustless 
bounty on the part of our Mother Nature 
was well worth obtaining through such 
cares as these. That feeling can be en- 
joyed in perfection only by the natives 
of summer islands, where the bread-fruit, 
the cocoa, the palm, and the orange grow 
spontaneously and hold forth the ever- 
ready meal; but likewise almost as well 


by a man long habituated to city life, 
who plunges into such a solitude as that 
of the Old Manse, where he plucks the 
fruit of trees that he did not plant, and 
which therefore, to my heterodox taste, 
bear the closest resemblance to those that 
grew in Eden It has been an apothegm 
these five thousand years, that toil sweet- 
ens the bread it earns. For my part (speak- 
ing from hard experience, acquired while 
belaboring the rugged furrows of Brook 
Farm), I relish best the free gifts of 
Providence. 

Not that it can be disputed that the light 
toil requisite to cultivate a moderately- 
sized garden imparts such zest to kitchen 
vegetables as is never found in those of the 
market gardener. Childless men, if they 
would know something of the bliss of pa- 
ternity, should plant a seed,— be it squash, 
bean, Indian corn, or perhaps a mere 
flower or worthless weed, — should plant it 
with their own hands, and nurse it from 
infancy to maturity altogether by their 
own care. If there be not too many of 
them, each individual plant becomes an 
object of separate interest. My garden, 
that skirted the avenue of the Manse, was 
of precisely the right extent. An hour or 
two of morning labor was all that it re- 
quired. But I used to visit and revisit it 
a dozen times a day, and stand in deep 
contemplation over my vegetable progeny 
with a love that nobody could share or 
conceive of who had never taken part in 
the process of creation. It was one of the 
most bewitching sights in the world to ob- 
serve a hill of beans thrusting aside the 
soil, or a row of early peas just peeping 
forth sufficiently to trace a line of delicate 
green. Later in the season the humming- 
birds were attracted by the blossoms of a 
peculiar variety of bean; and they were a 
joy to me, those little spiritual visitants, 
for deigning to sip airy food out of my 
nectar cups. Multitudes of bees used to 
bufy themselves in the yellow blossoms of 
the summer squashes. This, too, was a deep 
satisfaction* although when they had laden 
themselves with sweets they flew away to 
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some unknown hive, which would give back 
nothing 1 in requital of what my garden had 
contributed. But I was glad thus to fling a 
benefaction upon the passing breeze with 
the certainty that somebody must profit by 
it, and that there would be a little more 
honey m the world to allay the sourness 
and bitterness which mankind is always 
complaining of Yes, indeed; my life was 
the sweeter for that honey. 

Speaking of summer squashes, I must 
say a word of their beautiful and varied 
forms. They presented an endless diversity 
of urns and vases, shallow or deep, scal- 
loped or plain, moulded m patterns which a 
sculptor would do well to copy, since Art 
has never invented am thing more graceful. 
A hundred » quashes in the garden were 
worthy, m my e\es at least, of being ren- 
dered indestructible m marble. If ever 
Providence (but I know it never will) 
should assign me a superfluity of gold, 
part of it shall be expended for a service 
of plate, or most delicate porcelain, to be 
wrought into the shapes of summer 
squashes gathered from vines which I will 
plant with my own hands. As dishes for 
containing vegetables they would be pecu- 
liarly appropriate. 

But not merely the squeamish love of 
the beautiful was gratified by my toil m 
the kitchen garden. There was a hearty en- 
joyment, likewise, m observing the growth 
of the crook-necked winter squashes, from 
the first little bulb, with the withered blos- 
som adhering to it, until they lay strewn 
upon the soil, big, round fellows, hiding 
their heads beneath the leaves, but turning 
up their great yellow rotundities to the 
noontide sun. Gazing at them, I felt that 
by my agency something worth living for 
had been done. A new substance was born 
into the world. They were real and tangi- 
ble existences, which the mind could seize 
hold of and rejoice in. A cabbage, too, — 
especially the early Butch cabbage, which 
swells to a monstrous circumference, until 
its ambitious heart often bursts asunder, — 
is a matter to be proud of when we can 
claim a share with the earth and sky in 


producing it. But, after all, the hugest 
pleasure is reserved until these vegetable 
children of ours are smoking on the table, 
and we, like Saturn, make a meal of them. 

What with the river, the battle-field, the 
orchard and the garden, the reader begins 
to despair of finding his way back into the 
Old Manse. But in agreeable weather it is 
the truest hospitality to keep him out-of- 
doors. I never grew quite acquainted with 
my habitation till a long spell of sulky 
ram had confined me beneath its roof. 
There could not be a more sombre aspect 
of external Nature than as then seen from 
the windows of my study. The great willow- 
tree had caught and retained among its 
leaves a whole cataract of water, to be 
shaken down at intervals by the frequent 
gusts of wind. All day long, and for a 
week together, the ram was drip-drip-drip- 
ping and splash-splash-splashing from the 
eaves, and bubbling and foaming into the 
tubs beneath the spouts. The old, unpainted 
shingles of the house and out-buildings 
were black with moisture; and the mosses 
of ancient growth upon the walls looked 
green and fresh, as if they were the newest 
things and afterthought of Tune. The usu- 
ally mirrored surface of the yiver was 
blurred by an infinity of raindrops; the 
whole landscape had a completely water- 
soaked appearance, conveying the impres- 
sion that the earth was wet through like a 
sponge; while the summit of a wooded hill, 
about a mile distant, was enveloped in a 
dense mist, where the demon of the tempest 
seemed to have his abiding-place and to be 
plotting still direr inclemencies. 

Nature has no kindness, no hospitality, 
during a rain. In the fiercest heat of sunny 
days she retains a secret mercy, and wel- 
comes the wayfarer to shady nooks of the 
woods whither the sun cannot penetrate; 
but she provides no shelter against her 
storms. It makes us shiver to think of 
those deep, umbrageous recesses, those 
overshadowing banks, where we found such 
enjoyment during the sultry afternoons. 
Not a twig of foliage there but would dash 
a little shower into our faces. Looking 
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reproachfully towards the impenetrable 
sky, — if sky there be above that dismal 
uniformity of cloud, — we are apt to mur- 
mur against the whole system of the uni- 
verse, since it involves the extinction of so 
many summer days m so short a life by the 
hissing and spluttering ram. In such spells 
of weather — and it is to be supposed such 
weather came — Eve’s bower m paradise 
must have been but a cheerless and aguish 
kind of shelter, nowise comparable to the 
old parsonage, which had resources of its 
own to beguile the week’s imprisonment. 
The idea of sleeping on a couch of wet 
roses ! 

Happy the man who in a rainy day can 
betake himself to a huge garret, stored, 
like that of the Manse, with lumber that 
each generation has left behind it from a 
period before the revolution. Our garret 
was an arched hall, dimly illuminated 
through small and dusty windows. It was 
but a twilight at the best, and there were 
nooks, or rather caverns, of deep obscurity, 
the secrets of which I never learned, being 
too reverent of their dust and cobwebs. 
The beams and rafters, roughly hewn and 
with strips of bark still on them, and the 
rude masonry of the chimneys, made the 
garret look wild and uncivilized, — an as- 
pect unlike what was seen elsewhere in the 
quiet and decorous old house. But on one 
side there was a little whitewashed apart- 
ment which bore the traditionary title of 
the Saint’s Chamber, because holy men in 
their youth had slept and studied and 
prayed there. With its elevated retirement, 
its one window, its small fireplace, and its 
closet, convenient for an oratory, it was 
the very spot where a young man might 
inspire himself with solemn enthusiasm 
and cherish saintly dreams. The occupants, 
at various epochs, had left brief records 
and ejaculations inscribed upon the walls. 
There, too, hung a tattered and shrivelled 
roll of canvas, which on inspection proved 
to be the forcibly wrought picture of a 
clergyman, in wig, band, and gown, hold- 
ing a Bible in his hand. As I turned his 
face towards the light he eyed me with an 


air of authority such as men of his pro- 
fession seldom assume m our days. The 
original had been pastor of the parish 
more than a century ago, a friend of 
Whitefield, and almost his equal in fervid 
eloquence. 3 I bowed before the effigy of the 
dignified divine, and felt as if I had now 
met face to face with the ghost by whom, 
as there was reason to apprehend, the 
Manse was haunted. 

Houses of any antiquity m New Eng- 
land are so invariably possessed with spirits 
that the matter seems hardly worth allud- 
ing to. Our ghost used to heave deep 
sighs m a particular corner of the parlor, 
and sometimes rustled paper, as if he 
were turning over a sermon m the long up- 
per entry, — where nevertheless he was in- 
visible m spite of the bright moonshine 
that fell through the eastern window. Not 
improbably he wished me to edit and pub- 
lish a selection from a chest full of manu- 
script discourses that stood m the garret. 
Once, while Hillard 4 and other friends sat 
talking with us m the twilight, there came 
a rustling noise as of a minister’s silk 
gown, sweeping through the very midst of 
the company so closely as almost to brush 
against the chairs. Still there was nothing 
visible. A yet stranger business was that of 
a ghostly servant maid, who used to be 
heard in the kitchen at deepest midnight, 
grinding coffee, cooking, ironing, — perform- 
ing, m short, all kinds of domestic labor, — 
although no traces of anything accom- 
plished could be detected the next morn- 
ing. Some neglected duty of her servitude 
— some ill-starched ministerial band — dis- 
turbed the poor damsel in her grave and 
kept her at work without any wages. 

But to return from this digression. A 
part of my predecessor’s library was stored 
in the garret, — no unfit receptacle indeed 
for such dreary trash as comprised the 

3 George Whitefield (1714-1770), Metffi 
odist evangelist from England, preached at 
Concord at the invitation of the Rev. Dan- 
iel Bliss, an ancestor of Emerson. 

4 George Stillman Hillard (1808-1879), 
author and lawyer. 
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greater number of volumes. The old books 
would have been worth nothing at an auc- 
tion. In this venerable garret, however, they 
possessed an interest, quite apart from 
their literary value, as heirlooms, many of 
which had been transmitted down through 
a series of consecrated hands from the 
days of the mighty Puritan divines. Auto- 
graphs of famous names were to be seen 
m faded ink on some of their flyleaves; 
and there were marginal observations or 
interpolated pages closely covered with 
manuscript m illegible shorthand, perhaps 
concealing matter of profound truth and 
wisdom. The world will never be the better 
for it. A few of the books were Latin 
folios, written by Catholic authors; others 
demolished Papistry, as with a sledge- 
hammer, m plain English. A dissertation 
on the book of Job — which only Job him- 
self could have had patience to read — filled 
at least a score of small, thickset quartos, 
at the rate of two or three volumes to a 
chapter. Then there was a vast folio body 
of divinity — too corpulent a body, it might 
be feared, to comprehend the spiritual 
element of religion. Volumes of this form 
dated back two hundred years or more, and 
were generally bound in black leather, ex- 
hibiting precisely such an appearance as 
we should attribute to books of enchant- 
ment. Others equally antique were of a size 
proper to be carried m the large waist- 
coat pockets of old times, — diminutive, but 
as black as their bulkier brethren, and 
abundantly interfused with Greek and 
Latin quotations. These little old volumes 
impressed me as if they had been intended 
for very large ones, but had been unfor- 
tunately blighted at an early stage of their 
growth. 

The rain pattered upon the roof and the 
sky gloomed through the dusty garret win- 
dows, while I burrowed among these ven- 
erable books in search of any living thought 
winch should bum like a coal of fire, or 
glow like an inextinguishable gem, beneath 
the dead trumpery that had long hidden it. 
But I found no such treasure; all was dead 
alike; and I could not but muse deeply and 


wondermgly upon the humiliating fact 
that the works of man’s intellect decay 
like those of his hands. Thought grows 
mouldy. What was good and nourishing 
food for the spirits of one generation af- 
fords no sustenance for the next Books 
of religion, however, cannot be considered 
a fair test of the enduring and vivacious 
properties of human thought, because such 
books so seldom really touch upon their 
ostensible subject, and have, therefore, so 
little business to be written at all. So long 
as an unlettered soul can attain to saving 
grace, there would seem to be no deadly 
error m holding theological libraries to be 
accumulations of, for the most part, stu- 
pendous impertinence. 

Many of the books had accrued m the 
latter years of the last clergyman's life- 
time, These threatened to be of even less 
interest than the elder works, a century 
hence, to any curious inquirer who should 
then rummage them as I was doing now. 
Volumes of the “Liberal Preacher 1 ” and 
“Christian Examiner , 3 ” 5 occasional sermons, 
controversial pamphlets, tracts, and other 
productions of a like fugitive nature took 
the place of the thick and heavy volumes 
of past time. In a physical point of view 
there was much the same difference as 
between a feather and a lump of lead ; but, 
intellectually regarded, the specific gravity 
of old and new was about upon a par. 
Both also were alike frigid. The elder 
books, nevertheless, seemed to have been 
earnestly written, and might be conceived 
to have possessed warmth at some former 
period; although, with the lapse of time, 
the heated masses had cooled down even 
to the freezing point. The frigidity of the 
modem productions, on the other hand, 
was characteristic and inherent, and evi- 
dently had little to do with the writer’s 
qualities of mind and heart. In fine, of 
this whole dusty heap of literature I tossed 
aside all the sacred part, and felt myself 
none the less a Christian for eschewing it. 

5 The first of these religious periodicals 
was published 1827-30 and 1831-36; the 
second 1824-69. 
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There appeared no hope of either mount- 
ing to the better world on a Gothic stair- 
case of ancient folios or of flying thither 
on the wings of a modern tract. 

Nothing, strange to say, retained any 
sap except what had been written for the 
passing day and year without the remotest 
pretension or idea of permanence. There 
were a few old newspapers, and still older 
almanacs, which reproduced to my mental 
eye the epochs when they had issued from 
the press with a distinctness that was alto- 
gether unaccountable. It was as if 1 had 
found bits of magic looking-glass among 
the books, with the images of a vanished 
century m them. I turned my eyes towards 
the tattered picture above mentioned, and 
asked of the austere divine wherefore it 
was that he and his brethren, after the 
most painful rummaging and groping into 
their minds, had been able to produce noth- 
ing half so real as these newspaper scrib- 
blers and almanac makers had thrown oil 
in the effervescence of a moment. The por- 
trait responded not; so I sought an answer 
for myself. It is the age itself that writes 
newspapers and almanacs, which, there- 
fore, have a distinct purpose and meaning 
at the time, and a kind of intelligible truth 
for all times, whereas most other works — 
being written by men who, in the very act, 
set themselves apart from their age— are 
likely to possess little significance when 
new, and none at all when old. Genius, in- 
deed, melts many ages into one, and thus 
effects something permanent, yet still with 
a similarity of office to that "of the more 
ephemeral writer. A work of genius is but 
the newspaper of a century, or perchance 
of a hundred centuries. 

Lightly as I have spoken of these old 
books, there yet lingers with me a super- 
stitious reverence for literature of all 
kinds. A bound volume has a charm in my 
eyes similar to what scraps of manuscript 
possess for the good Mussulman. He imag- 
ines that those wmd-wafted records are 
perhaps hallowed by some sacred verse; 
and I, that every new book or antique one 
may contain the “open sesame,” — the spell 


to disclose treasures hidden m some un- 
suspected cave of Truth. Thus it was not 
without sadness that I turned away from 
the library of the Old Manse. 

Blessed was the sunshine when it came 
again at the close of another stormy dav 
beaming from the edge of the western hori- 
zon; win le the massive firmament of clouds 
threw down all the gloom it could, but 
served only to kindle the golden light into 
a more brilliant glow by the strongly con- 
trasted shadows Heaven smiled at the 
earth, so long unseen, from beneath its 
heavy eyelid. To-morrow for the hill-tops 
and the wood paths. 

Or it might be that Ellery Charming 6 
came up the avenue to join me in a fishing 
excursion on the river. Strange and happy 
times -were those when we east aside all 
irksome forms and strait-laced habitudes, 
and delivered ourselves up to the free an' 
to live like the Indians or any less con- 
ventional race during one bright semicircle 
of the sun. Rowing our boat against the 
current, between wide meadows, we turned 
aside into the Assabeth. A more lovely 
stream than this, for a mile above its junc- 
tion with the Concord, has never flowed on 
earth,— nowhere, indeed, except to lave 
the interior regions of a poet’s imagina- 
tion. It is sheltered from the breeze b\ 
woods and a hill-side; so that elsewhere 
there might be a hurricane, and here 
scaieely a ripple across the shaded water 
I he current lingers along so gently that 
the mere force of the boatman’s will seems 
sufficient to propel his craft against it. It 
comes flowing softly through the mid- 
most privacy and deepest heart of a 
’wood which whispers it to be quiet; while 
the stream whispers back again from its 
sedgy borders, as if river and wood were 
hushing one another to sleep. Yes; the 
river sleeps along its course and dreams of 
the sky and of the clustering foliage, amid 
which fall showers of broken sunlight, im- 


nwl Tom lery fanning the younger 
(Iolo-1901) ? one of the Transeendentalist 
poets and nephew of the Unitarian clergy- 
man of the same name. 
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parting specks of vivid cheerfulness, in 
contrast with the quiet depth of the pre- 
vailing tint Of all this scene, the slumber- 
ing river has a dream picture in its bosom. 
Which, after all, was the most real—the 
picture, or the original? — the objects pal- 
pable to our grosser senses, or their 
apotheosis m the stream beneath? Surely 
the disembodied images stand in eloser re- 
lation to the soul. But both the original 
and the reflection had here an ideal charm ; 
and, had it been a thought more wild, I 
could have fancied that this river had 
strayed forth out of the rich scenery of 
my companion’s inner world ; only the veg- 
etation along its banks should then have 
had an Oriental character. 

Gentle and unobtrusive as the river is, 
yet the tranquil woods seem hardly satis- 
fied to allow it passage. The trees are 
rooted on the very verge of the water, and 
dip their pendent branches into it. At one 
spot there is a lofty bank, on the slope of 
winch grow some hemlocks, declining across 
the stream with outstretched arms, as if 
resolute to take the plunge. In other places 
the banks are almost on a level with the 
water; so that the quiet congregation of 
trees set their feet m the flood, and are 
fringed with foliage down to the surface. 
Cardinal flowers kindle their spiral flames 
and illuminate the dark nooks among the 
shrubbery. The pond-lily grows abundantly 
along the margin — that delicious flower, 
which, as Thoreau tells me, opens its virgin 
bosom to the first sunlight and perfects its 
being through the magic of that genial kiss. 
He has beheld beds of them unfolding in 
due succession as the sunrise stole gradu- 
ally from flower to flower — a sight not to 
be hoped for unless when a poet adjusts 
his inward eye to a proper focus with the 
outward organ. Grape-vines here and there 
twine themselves around shrub and feee 
and hang their clusters over the water 
within reach of the boatman’s hand. Often- 
times they unite two trees of alien race in 
an inextricable twine, marrying the hem- 
lock and the maple against their will, and 
enriching them with a purple offspring of 


which neither is the parent. One of these 
ambitious parasites has climbed into the 
upper brandies of a tall, white pine, and is 
still ascending from bough to bough, un- 
satisfied till it shall crown the tree’s airy 
summit with a wreath of its broad foliage 
and a cluster of its grapes. 

The winding course of the stream con- 
tinually shut out the scene behind us, and 
revealed as calm and lovely a one before. 
We glided from depth to depth, and 
breathed new seclusion at every turn. The 
shy kingfisher flew from the withered 
branch close at hand to another at a 
distance, uttering a shrill cry of anger or 
alarm. Ducks that had been floating there 
since the preceding eve were startled at 
our approach, and skimmed along the 
glassy river, breaking its dark surface with 
a bright streak. The pickerel leaped from 
among the lilypads. The turtle, sunning 
itself upon a rock or at the root of a tree, 
slid suddenly into the water with a plunge. 
The painted Indian who paddled his canoe 
along the Ass&betk three hundred years 
ago could hardly have seen a wilder gentle- 
ness displayed upon its banks and reflected 
m its bosom than we did. Nor could the 
same Indian have prepared his noontide 
meal with more simplicity. We drew up 
our skiff at some point where the over- 
arching shade formed a natural bower, and 
there kindled a fire with the pine cones and 
decayed branches that lay strewn plenti- 
fully around. Soon the smoke ascended 
among the trees, impregnated with a sav- 
ory incense, not heavy, dull, and surfeit- 
ing, like the steam of cookery within doors, 
but sprightly and piquant. The smell of 
our feast was akin to the woodland odors 
with which it mingled: there was no 
sacrilege committed by our intrusion there : 
the sacred solitude was hospitable, and 
granted us free leave to cook and eat in 
to recess that was at once our kitchen and 
banqueting hall. It is strange what humble 
offices may be performed m a beautiful 
scene without destroying its poetry. Our 
fire, red gleaming among the trees, and we 
beside it, busied with culinary rites and 
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spreading out our meal on a mossgrown 
log, all seemed m unison with the river 
gliding by and the foliage rustling over us. 
And, what was strangest, neither did our 
mirth seem to disturb the propriety of the 
solemn woods ; although the hobgoblins of 
the old wilderness and the will-of-the- wisps 
that glimmered m the marshy places might 
have come trooping to share our table talk, 
and have added their shrill laughter to our 
merriment. It was the very spot m which 
to utter the extremest nonsense or the pro- 
foundest wisdom, or that ethereal product 
of the mind which partakes of both, and 
may become one or the other, in corre- 
spondence with the faith and insight of 
the auditor. 

So amid sunshine and shadow, rustling 
leaves and sighing waters, up gushed our 
talk like the babble of a fountain. The 
evanescent spray was Ellery’s; and his, 
too, the lumps of golden thought that lay 
glimmering* in the fountain's bed and 
brightened both our faces by the reflection 
Gould he have drawn out that virgin gold 
and stamped it with the mint mark that 
alone gives currency, the world might have 
had the profit, and he the fame. My mind 
was ^the richer merely by the knowledge 
that it was there. But the chief profit of 
those wild days to him and me lay, not in 
any definite idea, not in any angular or 
rounded truth, which we • dug out of the 
shapeless mass of problematical stuff, but 
m the freedom which we thereby won from 
all custom and conventionalism and fet- 
tering influences of man on man. We were 
so free to-day that it was impossible to be 
slaves again to-morrow. When we crossed 
the threshold of the house or trod the 
thronged pavements of a city, still the 
leaves of the trees that overhang the Assa- 
beth were whispering to us, “Be free! be 
free!” Therefore along that shady river- 
hank there are spots, marked with a heap 
of .ashes and half-consumed brands, only 
less sacred in my remembrance than the 
hearth of a household fire. 

And yet how sweet, as we floated home- 
ward adown the golden river at sunset,— 


how sweet was it to return within the 
system of human society, not as to a dun- 
geon and a chain, but as to a stately edi- 
fice, whence we could go forth at will into 
statelier simplicity! How gently, too, did 
the sight of the Old Manse, best seen from 
the river, overshadowed with its willow and 
all environed about with the foliage of its 
orchard and avenue, — -how gently did its 
gray, homely aspect rebuke the speculative 
extravagances of the day! It had grown 
sacred m connection with the artificial life 
against which we inveighed; it had been a 
home for many years in spite of all; it 
was my home too , and, with these thoughts, 
it seemed to me that all the artifice and 
conventionalism of life was but ail im- 
palpable thinness upon its surface, and 
that the depth below was none the worse 
for it. Once, as we turned our boat to the 
bank, there was a cloud, in the shape of 
an immensely gigantic figure of a hound, 
couched above the house, as if keeping 
guard over it. Gazing at this symbol, I 
prayed that the upper influences might 
long protect the institutions that had 
grown out of the heart of mankind. 

If ever my readers should decide to give 
up civilized life, cities, houses, and what- 
ever moral or material enormities in addi- 
tion to these the perverted ingenuity of 
our race has contrived, let it be in the 
early autumn. Then Nature will love him 
better than at any other season, and will 
take him to her bosom with a more moth- 
erly tenderness. I could scarcely endure the 
roof of the old house above me in those 
first autumnal days. How early in the 
summer, too, the prophecy of autumn 
comes ! Earlier in some years than in 
others; sometimes even in the first weeks 
of July. There is no other feeling like 
what is caused by this faint, doubtful, yet 
real perception— if it be not rather a fore- 
boding — of the year's decay, so blessedly 
sweet and sad in the same breath. 

Did I say that there was no feeling like 
ill Ah, but there is a half -acknowledged 
melancholy like to this when we stand in 
the perfected vigor of our life and feel 
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that Time has now given ns all his flowers, 
and that the next work of his never idle 
fingers must be to steal them one by one 
away. 

I have forgotten whether the song of 
the cricket be not as early a token of 
autumn’s approach as any other, — that 
song which may be called an audible still- 
ness; for though very loud and heard afar, 
yet the mind does not take note of it as 
a sound, so completely is its individual 
existence merged among the accompanying 
characteristics of the season. Alas for the 
pleasant summer time f In August the grass 
is still verdant on the hills and m the 
valleys; the foliage of the trees is as dense 
as ever, and as green; the flowers gleam 
forth m richer abundance along the mar- 
gin of the river, and by the stone walls, 
and deep among the woods; the days, too, 
are as fervid now as they were a month 
ago; and yet m every breath of wind and 
m every beam of sunshine we hear the 
whispered farewell and behold the parting 
smile of a dear friend. There is a coolness 
amid all the heat, a mildness m the blaz- 
ing noon. Not a breeze can stir but it 
thrills us with the breath of autumn. A 
pensive glory is seen m the far golden 
gleams, among the shadows of the trees. 
The flowers — even the brightest of them, 
and they are the most gorgeous of the 
year — have this gentle sadness wedded to 
their pomp, and typify the character of 
the delicious time each within itself. The 
brilliant cardinal flower has never seemed 
gay to me. 

Still later in the season Nature’s tender- 
ness waxes stronger. It is impossible not 
to be fond of our mother now; for she is 
so fond of us! At other periods she does 
not make this impression on me, or only at 
rare intervals; but m those genial days of 
autumn, when she has perfected her har- 
vests and accomplished every needful thing 
that was given her to do, then she over- 
flows with a blessed superfluity of love. 
She has leisure to caress her children now. 
It is good to be alive at such times. Thank 
Heaven for breath — yes, for mere breath 


— when it is made up of a heavenly breeze 
like this! It comes with a real kiss upon 
our cheeks; it would linger fondly around 
us if it might; but, since it must be gone, 
it embraces us with its whole kindly heart 
and passes onward to embrace likewise 
the next thing that it meets. A blessing is 
flung abroad and scattered far and wide 
over the earth, to be gathered up by all 
who choose. I recline upon the still un- 
withered grass and whisper to myself, “0 
perfect day! 0 beautiful world! 0 bene- 
ficent God!” And it is the promise of a 
blessed eternity; for our Creator would 
never have made such lovely days and have 
given us the deep hearts to enjoy them, 
above and beyond all thought, unless we 
were meant to be immortal. This sunshine 
is the golden pledge thereof. It beams 
through the gates of paradise and shows 
us glimpses far inward. 

By and by, m a little time, the outward 
world puts on a drear austerity. On some 
October morning there is a heavy hoar- 
frost on the grass and along the tops of 
the fences; and at sunrise the leaves fall 
from the trees of our avenue without a 
breath of wind, quietly descending by their 
own weight All summer long they have 
murmured like the noise of waters; they 
have roared loudly while the branches were 
wrestling with the thunder gust; they have 
made music both glad and solemn; they 
have attuned my thoughts by their quiet 
sound as I paced to and fro beneath the 
arch of intermingling boughs. Now they 
can only rustle under my feet. Henceforth 
the gray parsonage begins to assume a 
larger importance, and draws to its fire- 
side, — for the abomination of the air-tight 
stove is reserved till wintry weather, — 
draws closer and closer to its fireside the 
vagrant impulses that had gone wandering 
about through the summer. 

When summer was dead and buried the 
Old Manse became as lonely as a hermi- 
tage. Not that ever — in my time at least — 
it had been thronged with company; but, 
at no rare intervals, we welcomed some 
friend out of the dusty glare and tumult 
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of the world, and rejoiced to share with 
him the transparent obscurity that was 
floating over us. In one respect our pre- 
cincts were like the Enchanted Ground 
through which the pilgrim travelled on his 
way to the Celestial City ! The guests, each 
and all, felt a slumberous influence upon 
them; they fell asleep m chairs, or took a 
more deliberate siesta on the sofa, or were 
seen stretched among the shadows of the 
orchard, looking up dreamily through the 
boughs. They could not have paid a more 
acceptable compliment to my abode, nor 
to my own qualities as a host. I held it 
as a proof that they left their cares behind 
them as they passed between the stone 
gate-posts at the entrance of our avenue, 
and that the so powerful opiate was the 
abundance of peace and quiet within and 
all around us. Others could give them 
pleasure and amusement or instruction — 
these could be picked up anywhere; but it 
was for me to give them rest— rest in a 
life of trouble. What better could be done 
for those weary and world-worn spirits ? 7 — 
for him whose career of perpetual action 
was impeded and harassed by the rarest 
of his powers and the richest of his ac- 
quirements?— for another who had thrown 
his ardent heart from earliest youth into 
the strife of politics, and now, perchance, 
began to suspect that one lifetime is too 
brief for the accomplishment of any 
lofty aim — for her on whose feminine 
nature had been imposed the heavy gift 
of intellectual power, such as a strong man 
might have staggered under, and with it 
the necessity to act upon the world?- — in a 
word, not to multiply instances, what 
better could be done for anybody who 
came within our magic circle than to throw 
the spell of a tranquil spirit over him? 
And when it had wrought its full effect, 
then we dismissed him, with but misty 
reminiscences, as if he had been dreaming 
of ns. 

Were I to adopt a pet idea, as so many 
people do, and fondle it in my embraces to 
the exclusion of all others, it would be, 
that the great want which mankind labors 


under at this present period is sleep. The 
world should recline its vast head on the 
first convenient pillow and take an age- 
long nap. It has gone distracted through 
a morbid activity, and, while preternatu- 
rally wide awake, is nevertheless tormented 
by visions that seem real to it now, but 
would assume their true aspect and charac- 
ter were all things once set right by an 
interval of sound repose. This is the only 
method of getting rid of old delusions and 
avoiding new ones, of regenerating our 
race, so that it might m due time awake as 
an infant out of dewy slumber; of restor- 
ing to us the simple perception of what is 
right, and the single-hearted desire to 
achieve it, both of which have long been 
lost m consequence of this weary activity 
of brain and torpor or passion of the 
heart that now afflict the universe. Stimu- 
lants, the only mode of treatment hitherto 
attempted, cannot quell the disease, they 
do but heighten the delirium. 

Let not the above paragraph ever be 
quoted against the author , for, though 
tinctured with its modicum of truth, it is 
the result and expression of what he knew, 
while he was writing, to be but a distorted 
survey of the state and prospects of man- 
kind. There were circumstances around me 
which made it difficult to view the world 
precisely as it exists ; for, severe and sober 
as was the Old Manse, it was necessary to 
go but a little way beyond it? threshold 
before meeting with stranger moral shapes 
of men than might have been encountered 
elsewhere m a circuit of a thousand mil es. 

These hobgoblins of flesh and blood were 
attracted thither by the wide-spreading in- 
fluence of a great original thinker, who had 
his earthly abode at the opposite extremity 
of our village. His mind acted upon other 
minds of a certain constitution with won- 
derful magnetism, and drew many men 
upon long pilgrimages to speak with him 
face to face. Young visionaries — to whom 
just so much of insight had been imparted 

7 These are probably Horatio Bridge 
(1806-1893), Franklin Pierce (1804-1869), 
and Margaret Fuller (1810-1830). 
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as to make life all a labyrinth around them 
—came to seek the clew that should guide 
them out of their self-involved bewilder- 
ment. Grayheaded theorists — whose sys- 
tems, at first air, had finally imprisoned 
them m an iron frame-work — travelled 
painfully to his door, not to ask deliver- 
ance, but to invite the free spirit into their 
own thraldom. People that had lighted on 
a new thought, or a thought that they 
fancied new, came to Emerson, as the 
finder of a glittering gem hastens to a 
lapidary, to ascertain its quality and value. 
Uncertain, troubled, earnest wanderers 
through the midnight of the moral world 
beheld his intellectual fire as a beacon 
burning on a lull-top, and, climbing the 
difficult ascent, looked forth into the sur- 
rounding obseuiity more hopefully than 
hitherto. The light revealed objects un- 
seen before, — mountains, gleaming lakes, 
glimpses of a creation among the chaos, 
but, also, as was unavoidable, it attracted 
bats and owls and the whole host of night 
birds, which flapped their dusky wings 
against the gazer’s eyes, and sometimes 
were mistaken for fowls of angelic feather. 
Such delusions always hover nigh when- 
ever a beacon fire of truth is kindled. 

For myself, there had been epochs of my 
life when I, too, might have asked of this 
prophet the master word that should solve 
me the riddle of the urn verse; but now, 
being happy, I felt as if there were no 
question to be put, and therefore admired 
Emerson as a poet of deep beauty and 
austere tenderness, but sought nothing from 
him as a philosopher. It was good, never- 
theless, to meet him in the woodpaths, or 
sometimes in our avenue, with that pure 
intellectual gleam diffused about his pres- 
ence like the garment of a shining one; 
and he so quiet, so simple, so without pre- 
tension, encountering each man alive as if 
expecting to receive more than he could 
impart And, in truth, the heart of many 
an ordinary man had, perchance, inscrip- 
tions which he could not read. But it was 
impossible to dwell in his vicinity without 
inhaling more or less the mountain atmos- 


phere of his lofty thought, which, in the 
brains of some people, wrought a singular 
giddiness, — new truth being as heady as 
new wine. Never was a poor little country 
village infested with such a variety of 
queer, strangely-dressed, oddly-behaved 
mortals, most of whom took upon them- 
selves to be important agents of the 
world’s destiny, yet were simply bores of a 
very intense water. Such, I imagine, is the 
invariable character of persons who crowd 
so closely about an original thinker as to 
draw in his unuttered breath and thus be- 
come imbued with a false originality. This 
triteness of novelty is enough to make any 
man of common sense blaspheme at all 
ideas of less than a century’s standing, and 
pray that the world may be petrified and 
rendered immovable m precisely the worst 
moral and physical state that it ever yet 
arrived at, rather than be benefited by 
such schemes of such philosophers. 

And now I begin to feel — and perhaps 
should have sooner felt — that we have 
talked enough of the Old Manse. Mine hon- 
ored reader, it may be, will vilify the poor 
author as an egotist for babbling through 
so many pages about a mossgrown country 
parsonage, and his life witlfin its walls and 
on the river and in the woods, and the 
influences that wrought upon him from all 
these sources. My conscience, however, does 
not reproach me with betraying anything 
too sacredly individual to be revealed by 
a human spirit to its brother or sister 
spirit. How narrow — how shallow and 
scanty too — -is the stream of thought that 
has been flowing from my pen, compared 
with the broad tide of dim emotions, ideas, 
and associations which swell around me 
from that portion of my existence! How 
little have I told! and of that little, how 
almost nothing is even tinctured with any 
quality that makes it exclusively my own! 
Has the reader gone wandering, hand in 
hand with me, through the inner passages 
of my being? and have we groped to- 
gether into all its chambers and examined 
their treasures or their rubbish? Not so. 
We have been standing on the greensward,. 
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but just withm the cavern’s mouth, wheie 
the common sunshine is free to penetrate, 
and wheie everv footstep is theiefore free 
to come I have appealed to no sentiment 
or sensibilities save such as are diffused 
among us all So far as I am a man of 
really individual attubutes I veil my face, 
nor am I, noi have I ever been, one of 
those supremely hospitable people who 
serve up their own heaits, delicately fried, 
with biam sauce, as a tidbit for then 
beloved public 

Glancing back ovei what I have wntten, 
it seems but the scattered reminiscences of 
a single summer In fanyland there is no 
measurement of time, and, m a spot so 
sheltered from the turmoil of life’s ocean, 
three years hastened away with a noiseless 
flight, as the bieezy sunshine chases the 
cloud shadows acioss the depths of a still 
valley Now came hints, gioving moie and 
moie distinct, that the ownci of the old 
house was pining for his native an Car- 
penters next appeared, making a tiemen- 
dous lacket among the out-buildings, strew- 
ing the green glass with pme shavings and 
chips of chestnut joists, and vexing the 
whole antiquity of the place with their 
discordant renovations Soon, moreover, 
they divested our abode of the veil of 
woodbine which had crept over a large 
portion of its southern face All the aged 
mosses weie cleaied unspanngly away, and 
there were horrible whispers about brush- 
ing up the external walls with a coat of 
paint — a purpose as little to my taste as 
might be that of rouging the veneiable 
cheeks of one’s grandmother But the hand 
that renovates is always more sacrilegious 
than that which destioys In fine, we gath- 
ered up oui household goods, diank a 
farewell cup of tea m our pleasant little 
breakfast room, — delicately fragrant tea, 
an unpurchasahle luxury, one of the many 
angel gifts that had fallen like dew upon 
us,— and passed forth between the tall 
stone gateposts as uncertain as the wander- 
ing Arabs where oui tent might next be 
pitched. Providence took me by the hand, 


and — an oddity of dispensation which, I 
tiust, theie is no lneverenee m smiling at 
— has led me, as the newspapeis announce 
while I am wilting, fiorn the Old Manse 
into a custom house As a stoiy teller, I 
have often eontuved strange vicissitudes 
foi my imaginary peisonages, but none like 
this 

The tioasuie of intellectual good which 
I hoped to find m oui secluded dwelling 
had ncvei come to light No profound 
tieatise of ethics, no philosophic history, 
no novel even, that could stand unsup- 
ported on its edges All that I had to 
show, as a man of letters, were these few 
tales and essays, which had blossomed out 
like flowers m the calm summer of my 
heart and mind Save editing (an easy 
task) the journal of my friend of many 
vears, the Afncan Ciuiser, I had done 
nothing else 8 With these idle weeds and 
withenng blossoms I have intermixed some 
that weie pioduced long ago, — old, faded 
things, reminding me of floweis pressed 
between the leaves of a book, — and now 
offei the bouquet, such as it is, to any 
whom it may please These fitful sketches, 
with so little of external life about them, 
yet claiming no piofundity of purpose, — 
so reserved, even while they sometimes 
seem so frank,— -often but half m earnest, 
and never, even when most so, expressing 
satisfactory the thoughts which they pro- 
fess to nnage, — such trifles, I tiuly feel, 
afford no solid basis for a literary reputa- 
tion Nevertheless, the public— if my lim- 
ited numbei of readers, whom I ventuie to 
legal d lather as a circle of friends, may 
be termed a public — will receive them the 
more kindly, as the last offenng, the last 
collection, of this nature which it is my 
purpose ever to put forth Unless I could 
do better, I have done enough m this kind 
For myself the book will always retain one 
charm— as reminding me of the river, with 
its delightful solitudes, and of the av- 
enue, the garden, and the orchard, and 

8 Hawthorne edited Horatio Bridge’s The 
Journal of an African Cnasei (1845) 
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especially the dear old Manse, with the 
little study on its western side, and the 
sunshine glimmering through the willow 
brandies while I wiote 

Let the icadei, if he will do me so 
much honoi, imagine himself my guest, and 
that, having seen whatever may be worthy 
of notice within and about the Old Manse, 
he has finally been ushered into my study 
Theie, after seating Inm m an antique 
(dhow diair, an hen loom of the house, I 
take foith a roll of manuscript and entreat 
his attention to the following tales — an 
act of peisonal mhospitality, however, 
which I nevei was guilty of, nor ever will 
be, even to my worst enemy 

Source Material for “Ethan Brand” 

FROM 

THE AMERICAN NOTEBOOKS 
[1932 (1868)] 

JULY 26, 1838 This morning an under- 
witted old man met me on a walk, and 
held a pretty long conversation, insisting 
upon shaking hands (to which I was 
averse, lest his hand should not be clean), 
and insisting on his right to do so, as 
being a “friend of mankind ” He was an 
old gray, bald-headed, wnnkled-visaged 
figure, decently dressed, with cowhide shoes, 
a coat on one arm, and an umbrella on the 
other, and said that he was going to see 
a widow m the neighborhood Finding 
that I was not provided with a wife, he 
lecommended a certain “maid” of forty 
years, who had 300 acres of land He 
spoke of his children, who are piopnetors 
of a circus establishment, and have taken 
a granddaughter to bring up m their way 
of life, and he gave me a message to tell 
them, m case we should meet While this 
old man is wandering among the hills, his 
children are m the gaze of multitudes He 
told me the place where he was born, 
directing me to it by pointing to a wreath 
of mist which lay on the side of a moun- 


tain ndge, winch he termed the “smoke 
yondei ” Speaking of the widow, he said, 
“My wife has been dead these seven years, 
and why should not I enjoy myself a 
little ” His manner was full of q unks and 
quips and eccentricities, waving his um- 
brella and gesticulating strangely, with a 
gieat deal of action I suppose, to help his 
natuial foolishness, he had been dunking 
We paited, ho exhoitmg me not to forget 
his message to his sons, and I shouting 
after him a lequest to be remembered to 
the widow Conceive something tiagieal to 
be talked about, and much might be made 
of this interview, m a wild road among 
the lulls, with Gray lock at no gieat dis- 
tance, looking sombre and angry reason 
of the gray, heavy mist upon his head 
July 29, 1838 Remarkable chaiacters 
— a disagreeable figure, waning from mid- 
dle-age, clad in a pair of tow homespun 
pantaloons and very dirty shirt, baie-toot, 
and with one of his feet maimed by an 
axe, also, an arm amputated two or three 
inches below the elbow His beaid of a 
week’s growth, gum and grisly, with a gen- 
eral effect of black, — altogether a filthy 
and disgusting object Yet he has signs of 
having been a handsome man m Ins idea, 
though now such a beastly figure that, 
piobably, no living thing but 3ns gieat dog 
would touch him without an effort Coming 
to the stoop, where seveial persons were 
sitting, — “Good morning, gentlemen,” said 
the wretch Nobody answered for a time, 
till at last one said, “I don’t know who yon 
speak to, — not me, I’m sure,” meaning 
that he did not claim to be a gentleman 
“Why, I thought you’d all speak at once,” 
replied the figure laughing So he sat 3nm- 
self down on the lower step of the stoop, 
and began to talk, and the conversation 
being turned upon his bare feet, by one 
of the company, he related the story of his 
losing Ins toes by the glancing aside of an 
axe, and with what grim fortitude he bore 
it Then he made a transition to the loss 
of his arm, and setting his teeth and di aw- 
ing m Ins breath, said that the pam was 
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dreadful, but this, too, he seems to have 
borne like an Indian, and a person testi- 
fied to his fortitude by saying that he did 
not suppose that there was any feeling m 
him, from observing how he bore it The 
man spoke of the pam of cutting the 
muscles, and the particular agony at one 
moment, while the bone was being sawed 
asunder, and theie was a strange expres- 
sion of remombcied agony, as he shrugged 
Ins half-limb, and described the matter 
Afterwards, m a leply to a question of 
mine whethei he still seemed to feel the 
hand that had been amputated, he answered 
that he did, always — and baring the stump, 
he moved the severed muscles, saying, 
“There is the thumb, there the foiefingei” 
&e Then he talked to me about phrenology, 
of which he seems a film belie\er and 
skilful piaetitioner, telling how he had hit 
upon the tine eharaeteis of many people 
There was a gieat deal of sense and acute- 
ness m his talk, and something of eleva- 
tion in his expression, peihaps a studied 
elevation — and a sort of courtesy m his 
mannei , but his sense had something out 
of the way m it, something wild, and 
ruined, and desperate, m his talk, though 
I can hardly say what it was There was 
something of the gentleman and man of 
intellect m Ins deep degradation, and a 
pleasure m intellectual pursuits, and an 
acuteness and trained judgment, which be- 
spoke a nnnd once stiong and cultivated 
“My study is man,” said he And looking 
at me “I do not know your name,” said 
he, “but there is something of the hawk- 
eye about you too,” This man was formerly 
a lawyer m good practice, but taking to 
dunking, was 1 educed to this lowest state. 
Let not the lowest, for, attei the ampu- 
tation of Ins aim, being advised by divers 
persons to thiow lumself upon the public 
for support, he told them that, e\cn if he 
should lose his other arm, he would still be 
able to support himself and a waiter Cer- 
tainly lie is a stiong minded and iron- 
umstitutioned man, but, looking at the 
stump of his arm, he said “that the pam 


of the mmd was a thousand times greater 
than the pam of the body — That hand 
could make the pen go fast,” said, he 
Among people m geneial, he does not seem 
to have any gi eater consideration m his 
lum, for the sake of his former standing 
m society He suppoits himself by making 
soap, and on account of the offals used in 
that business, theie is probably rather an 
evil smell m his domicile Talking about a 
dead horse, neai his house, he said that he 
could not bear the scent of it “1 should 
not think you could smell carrion m that 
house,” said a stage-agent Whereupon the 
soaj>makei dropped his head, with a little 
snort, as it weie, of wounded feeling, but 
immediately said that he took all in good 
pait Theie was an old squire of the vil- 
lage, a lawyer probably, whose demeanoi 
was diffeient — with a distance, yet a kind- 
liness, foi he remembered the times when 
they met on equal terms “You and I,” 
said the squire, alluding to their respective 
tzoubles and sicknesses, “would have died 
long ago, if we had not had the courage to 
live ” The poor devil kept talking to me 
long after everybody else had left the 
stoop, giving vent to much practical phi- 
losophy and just observation on the ways 
of men, mingled with lathei more assump- 
tion of literature and cultivation, than be- 
longed to the present condition of his 
mind. Meantime his great dog — a cleanly 
looking, and not ill-bred dog, being the 
only decent attribute appei taming to his 
master — a well natured dog, too, and re- 
ceiving civilly any demonstration of cour- 
tesy from other people, though preserving, 
a certain distance of deportment — this 
great dog gre^v weaiy of his master's 
lengthy talk, and expressed his impatience 
to be gone, by thrusting himself between 
his legs, rolling over on his back, seizing 
his ragged tiowsers, or playfully taking 
his maimed bare foot into his mouth- 1 — 
using, m shoit, the kindly and humorous 
freedom of a friend, with a wretch to 
whom all aio free enough, but none 
other kind His master rebuked ham, hut 
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with kindness too, and not so that the 
dog felt himself bound to desist, though 
he seemed willing to allow his master 
all the time that could possibly be 
spared And, at last, having said many 
limes that he must go and shave and dress 
himself— and as his beard had been at least 
a week glowing, it might ha\e seemed al- 
most a week's woik to get rid of it — he 
lose from the stoop, and went his way, a 
forlorn and miseiable thing in the light of 
the cheerful summei Sabbath morning Yet 
he seems to keep Ins spirits up, and still 
preserves himself a man among men, ask- 
ing nothing from them— nor is it clearly 
perceptible what right they have to scorn 
hnn, though he seems to acquiesce, m a 
sort, m their doing so And yet he cannot 
wholly have lost his self-respect , and 
doubtless there weio peisons on the stoop 
moie giovellmg than himself 
July 30, 1838 A little boy, named Joe, 
who haunts about the bar-room and the 
stoop, about foiu ycais old, m a thm short 
jacket, and full-bieeched trowseis, and 
baie feet The men plague him, and put 
quids of tobacco in Ins mouth, under pre- 
tence of giving him a fig, and he gets 
emaged, and utters a peculiar sharp, spite- 
ful cry, and strikos at them with a stick, to 
their great mirth He is always m trouble, 
vet will not keep away They dispatch him 
with two or three cents to buy candy, and 
nuts and laisms Tliev set him down m a 
niche of the dooi, and tell him to lemam 
there a da\ and a half, he sits down very 
demurely, as if he leaily meant to fulfil 
his penance, — but, a moment aftei, behold 
theie is little Joe, capering aeioss the 
street to join two or thiee boys who are 
playing m a wagon Take this boy as the 
germ of a tavern-haunter, a country roue, 
to spend a wild and brutal youth, ten years 
of his prime m the State-Prison, and his 
age m the poor-house 
July 31, 1838 A steam engine m a 
factoiy to be supposed to possess a 
malignant spirit, it catches one man's 
arm, and pulls it of , seizes another by the 


coat-tails, and almost gi apples him bodily , 
— catches a girl by the baa, and scalps 
her, — and finally diaw^ a man, and clashes 
him to death 

The one-aimed soap-makei, lawyei 
Haynes, weais ail non hook, which serves 
him instead of a hand foi the pui poses of 
holding on They nickname him Black 
Hawk 

Doctors walk about the village with 
their saddle-bags on tlieir aims One always 
with a pipe m his mouth 

August 11, 18 38 A doctoi, a stout, tall, 
round-paunehed, led-faced, brutal looking 
old fellow, who gets diunk daily He sat 
down on the step of our stoop, looking 
surly, and speaking to nobody, then got 
up and walked homeward, with a surly 
swaggei, and a slight unevenness of track, 
attended by a fine Newfoundland dog 

August 31, 1838 A ride, on Tuesday, 
to Shelburne Palls — twenty -two miles, oi 
thereabouts, distant Started at about eight 
o'clock m a wrngon with Mi Leach and 
Mr Buck Oui road lay ovei the Green 
Mountain, the long ridge of which was 
made awful by a dark, heavy, threatening 
cloud, appaiently rolled and condensed 
along the whole summit As we ascended 
the zug-zig load, we looked behind, at every 
opening through the forest, and beheld 
a wide landscape of mountam-swmlls, and 
valleys inter imxt, and old Gray lock, and the 
whole of Saddle-back Over this wide scene, 
there was a general gloom, but there was 
a continual vicissitude of blight sunshine 
flitting over it, now lestmg for a brief 
space on poitions of the heights, now 
flooding the valleys with green bright- 
ness, now maikmg out distinctly each dwell- 
ing, and the hotels, and then two small 
brick churches of the distant village — de- 
noting its prosperity, while all around 
seemed under adveise fortunes But we, 
who stood so elevated above moital things, 
and saw so wide and far, could see the 
sunshine of prosperity departing from one 
spot and rolling towaid anothei , so that 
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we could not think it much mattei which 
spot were sunny or gloomy at an} one 
moment 

The top of this Green Mountain is a 
long ridge, maiked on the count} map as 
2160 ft above the sea, the summit is 
occupied by a valley, not very deep, but 
one oi two miles wide, composing the 
town of Lobuda Here there aie lespeetable 
farmers, though it is a rough, and must be 
a bleak place The first house, after reach- 
ing the summit, is a small, homely tavern, 
kept by P Witt We left our horse m the 
shed, and entering the little unpamted 
bar-room, we heard a voice, m a stiange 
outlandish accent, explaining a diorama 
It was an old man, with a full, gray- 
bearded countenance, and Mi Leach ex- 
claimed “Ah heie’s the old Dutchman 
again 1 ” And he answered “Yes, Captain, 
heie’s the old Dutchman,” — tho’ by the 
way, he is a German, and travels tlie coun- 
try with this diorama, in a wagon, and 
had recently been at South Adams, and 
was now returning from Saratoga Springs 
We looked through the glass orifice of his 
machine, while he exhibited a succession of 
the verj worst scratching* and daubmgs 
that can be imagined — worn out, too, and 
full of cracks and wrinkles, besmeai ed with 
tobacco smoke, and every otherwise dilap- 
idated There were none m a later fashion 
than thnty years since, except some figures 
that had been cut from tailors 1 show-bills 
There weie views of cities and edifices m 
Europe, and rums, — and of Napoleon’s bat- 
tles and Nelson’s sea-fights , m the midst of 
which would he seen a gigantic, brown, 
hairy hand — -the Hand of Destiny — point- 
ing at the principal points of the con- 
flict, while the old Dutchman explained He 
gave considerable dramatic effect to his 
descriptions, but his accent and intonation 
cannot be written He seemed to take an 
interest and pnde m his exhibition, yet 
when the utter and ludicrous miserability 
thereof made us laugh, he joined m the 
joke very readily When the last picture 
had been exhibited, he caused a country 
boor, who stood gaping* beside the machine 


to put his head within it, and thrust his 
tongue out The head becoming gigantic, 
a smgulai eifect was produced 

The old Dutchman’s exhibition over, a 
great dog — apparently an eldeily dog— 
suddenly made himself the object of no- 
tice, evidently m iivalslnp of the Dutch- 
man He had seemed to be a good-natured, 
quiet kind of dog, offenng las head to 
be patted by those kindly disposed towards 
him This gieat, old dog, suddenly and 
of his own motion, began to run round 
after his own not very long tail, with 
the utmost eagerness, and catching hold 
of it, he growled furiously at it, and still 
continued to circle round, growling and 
snarling, with increasing rage, as if one 
half of his body were at deadly enmity with 
the othei Easter and fastei went he round 
and round-about, growling still fiereei, till 
at last lie ceased m a state of utter ex- 
haustion, but no soonei had his exhibi- 
tion finished, than he became the same mild, 
quiet, sensible old dog as before, and no 
one could have suspected him of such 
nonsense as getting enraged with his own 
tail He was first taught this trick by 
attaching a bell to the end of his tail, 
but he now commences entirely of his own 
accord, and I really believe feels vam at 
the attention he excites 
It was chill and bleak on the moun- 
tain-top, and a fire was burning m the 
bar-room The old Dutchman bestowed on 
everybody the title of Captain— perhaps 
because such a title has a great chance 
of suiting an American 
September 7, 1838 Mi Leach and I 
took a walk by moonlight, last evening, 
on the road that leads over the mountain 
Remote from houses, far up on the hill 
side, we found a lime kiln burning near 
the road side , and approaching it, a 
watcher started from the ground, where 
he had been lying at his length There axe 
several of these lime-kilns m this vicinity, 
they are built circular with stones, like a 
round tower, eighteen or twenty feet high , 
having a hillock heaped around a consider- 
able of their circumference, so that the 
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nimble may be brought and thrown, m by 
cart loads at the top At the bottom there 
is a doorway large enough to admit a 
man m a stooping posture Thus an edifice 
of great solidity is composed, which will 
endure for centuries, unless needless pains 
are taken to teai it down There is one on 
the hill side close to the village, wherein 
weeds grow at the bottom, and grass, and 
shrubs too are rooted m the interstices of 
the stones, and its low doorway had a 
dungeonlike aspect, and we look down 
from the top as into a roofless towei It 
apparently has not been used for many 
years, and the lime, and weather-stained 
fragments of marble aie scattered about 
But m the one we saw last night, a 
hard wood fire was burning merrily be- 
neath the superincumbent maible — -the kiln 
being heaped full, and shortly aftei we 
came, the man (a dark, black-bearded 
figure in shirt-sleeves) opened the iron 
door, thiough the chinks of which the 
fire was gleaming, and thrust m huge 
logs of wood, and stiried the immense 
coals with a long pole, and shoved us the 
glowing lime-stone, — the lower layer of it 
The glow of the fire was powerful, at the 
distance of several yards fiom the open 
dooi He talked very sociably with us, — 
being doubtless glad to have two visitors 
to vary his solitary night-watch, for it 
would not do foi him to get asleep, since 
the file should be refreshed as often as 
eveiy twenty minutes We ascended the 
hillock to the top of the kiln, and the 
marble was red-hot and bnxmng with a 
bluish lambent flame, quivering up, some- 
times, nearly a yard high, and resembling 
the flame of anthracite coal — only, the 
marble being in laigei fragments, the 
flame was higher The kiln was perhaps 
six or eight feet acioss Four hundred 
bushels of marble were then m a state of 
combustion The expense of converting 
tins quantity into lime is about fifty dol- 
lars, and it sells for 25 eta per bushel at 
the kiln We talked with the man about 
whether he would run across the top of 
the intensely burning kiln for a thousand 


dollais, barefooted, and he said he would 
for ten, — he said that the lime had been 
burning 48 hours, and would be finished 
m 36 more, and cooled sufficiently to handle 
m 12 moie He liked the business of watch- 
ing it better by night than day, because the 
days were often hot, hut such a mild and 
beautiful night as the last was just right 
Here a poet might make verses, with moon- 
light m them — and a gleam o± fierce fire- 
light flickering through them It is a shame 
to use tins brilliant, white, almost trans- 
parent marble, m this way A man said of 
it, the other day, that into some pieces 
of it, when polished, one could see a 
considerable distance, and instanced a cer- 
tain gravestone 

Mr Leach told me how a girl, to whom 
he was once paying attention, with some 
idea of manning her, made a confession 
of having foifeited her chastity He had 
heard rumois of her having been mdis- 
cicet, with refeience to a man who was 
formerly attentive to her — but had no idea 
of anything more than a meiely par- 
donable indiscretion, m having tiusted her- 
self m long and solitary walk with this 
man He began to talk with her on this 
subject, intending gently to reprehend her, 
but she became greatly agitated, and fell 
aweepmg bitterly — her thoughts flying 
immediately to her guilt, and piobably 
thinking that he was aware oi suspicious 
of the full extent of it She told so much, or 
betrayed so much, that he besought her 
to say no more “That was the only time, 
Mr. Leach,” sobbed she, “that I ever 
strayed from the path of \ irtuc ” Much 
might be made of such a scene — the 
lover's astoundment, at discovering so much 
more than he expected Mr Leach spoke to 
me as if one dewation from chastity might 
not be an altogether insuperable objection 
to making a gnl his wife 1 1 

(1844) The search of an investigator 
for the Unpardonable Sm, — he at last 
finds it m his own heart and practice 

The Unpaidonable Sm might consist in 
a want of love and reverence for the 
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Human Soul, in consequence of which, the 
investigator pried into its dark depths, 
not with a hope 01 jiuipose of making 
it better, but fiom a cold philosophical 
curiosity, — content that it should be wicked 
m whatevei kind 01 degiee, and onlv do- 
smng to stud} it out Would not this, 
m othei woids, be the separation of the 
intellect from the heart' 9 

July 29, 1849 Una makes infinite com- 
plaint, and winning, and teazmg about 
her hair, winch has not been combed 
and put m order this morning — everybody 
being busy with grandmamma At last 
comes m Doia, and lakes hei into the little 
loom, where I heai her busily prattling 
about various matters, while Doia combs 
her han Julian, who, I think, has remark- 
able sensibility to musical sounds, sits on 
the flooi, playing a soit of tune, by 
pulling a string acioss a bai of non 
Soon, he gets up and luns into the little 
room to talk with Dora and Una His 
mother making a momentary and flitting 
appearance, he requests to go up to see 
grandmamma with her , being lefused, he 
asks for a kiss, and, while rccemng it, 
still offers up a gentle and mournful 
petition to be allowed to go with his 
mother As tins cannot be, he remains 
behind, with a most woeful countenance 
and some few quiet tears, the shower, how- 
ever, is averted by Dora’s telling him a 
story, while she continues to fix Una’s hair 
Julian has too much tenderness, love, and 
sensibility m his nature, he needs to be 
hardened and tempeied I would not take 
a particle of the love out of him, but 
methmks it is highly desirable that some 
sterner quality should be interfused 
throughout the softness of his heart, else, 
in course of time, the hard intercourse of 
the World, and the many knocks and bruises 
he will receive, will cause a morbid crust of 
callousness to grow over his heart, so that, 
for at least a portion of Ins life, he will 
have less sympathy and love for his fel- 
low -beings than those who began life with 
a much smaller portion After a lapse of 
years, indeed, if he have native vigor 


enough, there may be a second growth oi 
love and benevolence, but the first crop, 
with its wild limnianee, stands a good 
chance of being blighted 

September 5, 1849 After breakfast, it 
being cloudy and damp, with a south-east 
wind, the children did not run out-of-doois, 
but went up on the front-stairs, and ab- 
solutely filled the house with their shouting 
and hallooing I went up to dress, and 
on coming down again, found them enacting 
the parts of Mr and Mrs Maun, — Una 
holding a baby m her arms, which was 
the subject of conversation Julian has 
now just taken out the box of blocks, and, 
I suppose, is about to erect an edifice 
September 6, 1849 “Aie you a good 
little boy?” quoth 1 to Julian “Yes,” said 
he — “What aie you good for?” asked 
I — “Because I love all people,” answeied 
he His mother will be m iaptures With 
this response — a heavenly infant, powei- 
less to do anything, but diffusing the rich- 
ness of his pure love throughout the moral 
atmosphere, to make all mankind happier 
and better m n Oi peihaps he understood 
the question to be for what leason he was 
good, — and meant to reply, that good 
deeds gushed forth fiom his heart of 
love, as the natural stieam of such a 
fountain 


ETHAN BRAND 

A CHAPTER PROM AH ABORTIVE ROMANCE 

[1851 (1850)] 

Bartram the lime-bumer, a rough, heavy- 
looking man, begnmed with charcoal, sat 
watching ln& kiln, at nightfall, while his 
little son played at building houses with 
the scatter ed fragments of marble, when, 
on the hillside below them, they heard a 
roar of laughter, not mirthful, but slow, 
and even solemn, like a wind shaking the 
boughs of the foiest 

“Father, what is that?” asked the little 
boy, leaving his play, and pressing betwixt 
his father’s knees 
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“Oh, some drunken man, I suppose,” 
answered the lime -burner, “some meiry 
fellow fiom the bar-ioom m the \illage, 
who dared not laugh loud enough within 
doors lest he should blow the loof of the 
house off So here he is, shaking his jolly 
sides at the foot of Grayloek ” 

“But, fathei,” said the child, more sensi- 
tive than the obtuse, middle-aged clown, “he 
does not laugh like a man that is glad So 
the noise fughtens me 1 ” 

“Don't be a fool, child 1 ” ened his 
father, gruffly “You will nevei make a 
man, I do believe , there is too much of youi 
mother m you I have known the rustling 
of a leaf staitle you Haik ! Here comes 
the merry fellow now You shall see that 
theie is no harm m him ” 

Bartram and his little son, while they 
were talking thus, sat watching the same 
limc-laln that had been the scene of Ethan 
Brand’s solitaiy and meditatnc life, bcfoie 
he began his search foi the Unpaidonable 
Sin Many yeais, as we have seen, had 
now elapsed, since that poitentous night 
when the Idev was first developed The 
kiln, however, on the mountain-side, stood 
unimpaired, and was m nothing changed 
since he had thrown his dark thoughts into 
the intense glow of its furnace, and melted 
them, as it were, into the one thought 
that took possession of his life, It was a 
lude, round, tower-like structiue about 
twenty feet high, heavih built of rough 
stones, and with a hillock of earth heaped 
about the larger part of its circumference, 
so that the blocks and fragments of marble 
might be drawn by cart-loads, and thrown 
m at the top There was an opening at 
the bottom of the tower, like an oven- 
mouth, bat laige enough to admit a man m 
a stooping posture, and provided with a 
massive lion dooi With the smoke and 
jets of flame issuing from the chinks and 
crevices of this door, which seemed to give 
admittance into the hillside, it resembled 
nothing so much as the pm ate entrance to 
the infernal regions, which the shepherds 
of the Delectable Mountains were accus- 
tomed to show to pilgrims 1 


There aie many such hme-kilns m that 
tiact of country, foi the purpose of burn- 
ing the white maible which composes a 
laige part of the substance of the hills 
Some of them, built years ago, and long 
deserted, with weeds gi owing m the ’va- 
cant lound of the interior, which is open 
to the sky, and glass and wild-floweis loot- 
ing themsehes into the chinks of the 
stones, look ahead} like lelics of antiquity, 
and may \et be overspiead with the lichens 
of centuries to come Others, where the 
lime-bumei still feeds his daily and night- 
long fire, aftoid points of interest to the 
wandeiei among the hills, who seats himself 
on a log of wood 01 a fragment of marble, 
to hold a chat with the solitary man It is 
a lonesome, and, when the character is in- 
clined to thought, may be an intensely 
thoughtful occupation, as it proved m the 
ca^e of Ethan Biand, who had mused to 
such stiange puiposc, m days gone by, 
while the fire m this very kiln was burning 
The man who now watched the fnc was of 
a diffeient oidci, and tioubled himself with 
no thoughts sa\e the ver\ few that were 
lequisite to Ins business At frequent 
intervals, he flung back the claslnng weight 
of the iron dooi, and, turning his face 
fiom the msuffeiable glare, thiust in huge 
logs of oak, or stiried the immense brands 
with a long pole Within the furnace weie 
seen the culling and riotous flames, and 
the burning marble, almost molten with 
the intensity of heat, while without, the 
reflection of the fixe qurvered on the dark 
intricacy of the surrounding forest, and 
showed m the foiegiound a blight and 
luddy little pietuie of the hut, the spring 
beside its door, the athletic and eoal- 
begnmed figure of the lime-burnei, and the 
half -f lightened child, shnnking into the 
protection of his father’s shadow And 
when again the non door was closed, then 
leappeaied the tender light of the half- 
full moon, which vaml) stro\e to trace out 
the indistinct shapes of the neighboring 


1 A reference to an incident in Bunyan’s 
Pilgrim’s Progress 
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mountains, and, m the upper sky, there 
was a flitting congregation of clouds, still 
faintly tinged with the rosy sunset, though 
thus far down into the valley the sunshine 
had vanished long and long ago 

The little boy now crept still closer to 
his father, as footsteps weie heard ascend- 
ing the hillside, and a human form thrust 
aside the bushes that clustered beneath the 
trees 

“Halloo 1 who is it 9 ” cued the Inne- 
burner, vexed at his son’s timidit}, yet 
half infected b 3 it “Come forward, and 
show yourself, like a man, or I’ll fling this 
chunk of maible at your head 1 ” 

“You offer me a rough welcome,” said a 
gloomy voice, as the unknown man drew 
nigh “Yet I neither claim nor desire a 
kinder one, even at my own fireside ” 

To obtain a distmcter view, Baitram 
threw open the iron door of the kiln, 
whence immediately issued a gush of fierce 
light, that smote full upon the stranger’s 
face and figure To a careless eye there 
appeared nothing very remaikable m his 
aspect, which was that of a man m a 
coarse, brown, country-made suit of clothes, 
tall and thin, with the staff and heavy 
shoes of a wayfarer As he advanced, he 
fixed his eyes — which were very bright — 
intently upon the brightness of the furnace, 
as if he beheld, or expected to behold, 
some object worthy of note withm it 
“Good evening, stranger,” said the lime- 
burner, “whence come you, so late m the 
day?” 

“I come from my search,” answered the 
wayfarer , “for, at last, it is finished ” 
“Drunk 1 — or crazy 1 ” muttered Bartram 
to himself “I shall have trouble with the 
fellow The sooner I drive him away, the 
better ” 

The little boy, all in a tremble, whis- 
pered to his father, and begged him to 
shut the door of the kiln, so that there 
might not be so much light, for that there 
was something m the man’s face which 
he was afraid to look at, yet could not 
look away from And, indeed, even the 
lime-burner’s dull and torpid sense began 


to be impicssed b} an indescribable some- 
thing m that thin, rugged, thoughtful 
visage, with the grizzled hair hanging 
wildly about it, and those deeply sunken 
eyes, which gleamed like fires withm the 
enhance of a mystenous cavern But, as 
he closed the door, the stranger turned 
towaids him, and spoke m a quiet, familial 
wa}, that made Baitiam feel as if he weio 
a sane and sensible man, altci all 

“Your task diaws to an end, I see,” said 
he “This maible has already been burning 
three days A few houis moie will convert 
the stone to lime ” 

“Why, who are yon f ’ exclaimed the 
lime-buinei “You seem as well acquainted 
with m3 business as I am myself ” 

“And well I may be,” said the stranger, 
“foi I followed the same craft many a 
long ycai, and here, too, on this veiy spot 
But 3011 aie a new-comei m these paits 
Did you never hear of Ethan Brand 9 ” 

“The man that went 111 seal eh of the 
Unpardonable Sm?” asked Bartiam, with 
a laugh 

“The same,” answered the stranger “He 
has found what he sought, and therefore 
he comes back again ” 

“What 1 then you are Ethan Brand him- 
self 9 ” ened the lime-burnei, m amazement 
“I am a new-eomei here, as 3 on say, and 
they call it eighteen jeais since 3011 left 
the foot of Graylock But, I can tell you, 
the good folks still talk about Ethan 
Brand, m the milage 3 r onder, and what a 
strange errand took him away from his 
lime-kiln Well, and so you have found the 
Unpardonable Sin?” 

“Even so 1 ” said the sti anger, calmly 
“If the question is a fan one,” pro- 
ceeded Bartram, “where might it be?” 

Ethan Brand laid his finger on his own 
heart 

“Here 1 ” replied he 

And then, ■without mirth m his counte- 
nance, but as if moved by an involuntary 
recognition of the infinite absurdity of 
seeking throughout the woild for what was 
the closest of all things to himself, and 
looking into every heart, save his own, for 
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wlidt was hidden m no othei hi east, he 
broke into a laugh of scorn It was the 
same slow, heavy laugh, that had almost 
appalled the hmc-bumei when it heralded 
the wayfarer’s approach 

The solitary mountain-side was made dis- 
mal by it Laughter, when out of place, 
mistimed, or bursting forth from a dis- 
ordeied state of feeling, may be the most 
teinble modulation of the human voice 
The laughter of one asleep, even if it be 
a little child, — the madman’s laugh, — the 
wild, screaming laugh of a bom idiot, — 
aie sounds that we sometimes tremble to 
heai, and would always willingly forget 
Poets have imagined no utterance of fiends 
01 hobgoblins so feai fully appiopnate as 
a laugh And e\en the obtuse lime-buinei 
felt his neives shaken, as this strange man 
looked mwaid at his own heait, and burst 
into laughtei xhat rolled away into the 
night, and was indistinctly level berated 
among the hills 

“Joe,” said he to his little son, “scamper 
down to the tavern m the village, and tell 
the jolly fellows there that Ethan Brand 
has come back, and that he has found the 
Unpaidonable Sm f ” 

The boy daited away on his enand, to 
which Ethan Brand made no objection, nor 
seemed hardly to notice it He sat on a log 
of wood, looking steadfastly at the lion 
door of the kiln When the child was out 
of sight, and Ins swift and light footsteps 
ceased to be heaid treading first on the 
fallen leaves and then on the rocky moun- 
tain-path, the hnae-burnei began to regret 
his departure He felt that the little fellow’s 
presence had been a barner between his 
guest and himself, and that he must now 
deal, heart to heart, with a man who, on 
his own confession, had committed the one 
only crime for which Heaven could afford 
no mercy That crime, m its mdistmct 
blackness, seemed to ovei shadow lum The 
lime-burner’s own sins rose up within him, 
and made Ins memory riotous with a 
throng of e\il shapes that asserted their 
landred with the Mastox Sm, whatever it 
might be, which it was within the scope of 


man’s coirupted natuie to conceive and 
cheush They were all of one family, they 
went to and fro between his breast and 
Ethan Brand’s, and earned dark greetings 
fiom one to the other 

Then Bartram lemembered the stones 
which had grown traditionary m reference 
to this strange man, who had come upon 
him like a shadow of the night, and was 
making himself at home m his old place, 
after so long absence that the dead people, 
dead and buried for years, would have had 
more light to be at home, m any familiar 
spot, than he Ethan Brand, it was said, 
had conversed with Satan himself m the 
lund blaze of this veiy kiln The legend 
had been matter of mirth heretofore, but 
looked gnsly now Accoidmg to this tale, 
befoie Ethan Brand departed on his search, 
he had been accustomed to evoke a fiend 
from the hot furnace of the lime-kiln, 
night aftei night, m order to confer with 
him about the Unpardonable Sin, the man 
and the fiend each laboring to frame the 
image of some mode of guilt which could 
neither be atoned for nor forgiven And, 
with the first gleam of light upon the 
mountain-top, the fiend crept m at the 
non door, there to abide the mtensest ele- 
ment of fire, until again summoned forth 
to shaie m the dreadful task of extending 
man’s possible guilt beyond the scope of 
Heaven’s else infinite mercy 

While the lime-buinei was struggling 
with the horror of these thoughts, Ethan 
Biand rose from the log, and flung open 
the door of the kiln The action was in 
such accordance with the idea m Bartram’s 
mind, that he almost expected to see the 
Evil One issue forth, led-hot, from the 
raging furnace 

“Hold i hold cried he, with a tremulous 
attempt to laugh, for he was ashamed of 
his fears, although they overmastered him 
“Don’t, for mercy’s sake, bring out your 
Devil now 1 ” 

“Man*” sternly replied Ethan Brand, 
“what need have I of the Devil ? I have 
left lnm behind me, on my track It is with 
such half-way sinners as you that he busies 
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himself Fear not, because I open the dooi 
I do but act old custom, and am going 
to trim j'Oui die, like a lime-burner, as I 
was once ” 

He stirred the vast coals, thiust m moie 
wood, and bent forward to gaze into the 
hollow prison-house of the fire, regaidless 
of the fierce glow that leddened upon Ins 
face The lime-biunei sat watching him, 
and half suspected this stiange guest of 
a puipose, if not to evoke a fiend, at least 
to plunge bodily into the flames, and thus 
vanish from the sight of man Ethan 
Biand, however, diew quietly back, and 
closed the door of the kiln 

“I have looked,” said he, “into many a 
human heait that was seven times hotter 
with sinful passions than yondei furnace 
is with fire But I found not there what I 
sought No, not the Unpaidonable Sm 1 ” 

“What is the Unpaidonable Sm asked 
the lime-bumei, and then he shrank fai- 
ther from his companion, trembling lest 
his question should be answered 

“It. is a sm that grew within my own 
bioast,” replied Ethan Biand, standing 
erect, with a pude that distinguishes all 
enthusiasts of Ins stamp “A sin that grew 
nowhere else r The sm of an intellect that 
tnumphecl ovei the sense of brotherhood 
with man and leverence for Brod, and sae- 
nfieed everything to its own might } claims f 
The only sm that deserves a recompense of 
immortal agony 1 Freely, were it to do 
again, would I incur the guilt Unshrink- 
ingly I accept the retribution f ” 

“The man’s head is turned,” muttered the 
hme-burnei to himself “He may be a 
sinner like the rest of us, — nothing more 
likely, — but, I’ll be sworn, he is a madman 
too ” 

Nevertheless, he felt uncomfortable at 
his situation, alone with Ethan Brand on 
the wild mountain-side, and was light glad 
to hear the rough murmur of tongues, and 
the footsteps of what seemed a pretty nu- 
merous party, stumbling over the stones 
and rustling through the underbrush Soon 
appeared the whole lazj regiment that was 


wont to infest the village tavern, compre- 
hending three or four individuals who had 
drunk flip beside the bar-room fire through 
all the winters, and smoked their pipes 
beneath the stoop thiough all the summers, 
smee Ethan Brand’s departure Laughing 
boisterously, and mingling all then voices 
together m unceremonious talk, they now 
burst into the moonshine and narrow 
streaks of firelight that illuminated the 
open space before the hme-krln Bartram 
set the door ajar again, flooding the spot 
with light, that the whole company might 
get a fair view of Ethan Brand, and he of 
them 

There, among other old acquaintances, 
was a once ubiquitous man, now almost 
extinct, but whom we were formerly sure 
to encounter at the hotel of every thriving 
village throughout the country It was the 
stage-agent The present specimen of the 
genius was a wilted and smoke-dried man, 
wrinkled and led-nosed, m a smartly cut, 
brown, bob-tailed eoat, with brass buttons, 
who, for a length of time unknown, had 
kept Ins desk and corner m the bar-room, 
and wa^ still puffing what seemed to be the 
same cigar that he had lighted twenty years 
before He had great fame as a dry joker, 
though, perhaps, less on account of any 
intrinsic humor than from a certain flavor 
of brandy-toddy and tobacco-smoke, which 
impregnated all his ideas and expressions, 
as well as ins person Another well-remem- 
bered, though strangely altered, face was 
that of Lawyer Biles, as people still called 
him in courtesy, an elderly ragamuffin, m 
his soiled shirt-sleeves and tow-cloth trou- 
sers This poor fellow had been an attor- 
ney, m what he called his better days, a 
shaip practitioner, and m great vogue 
among the village litigants, but flip, and 
sling, and toddy, and cocktails, imbibed at 
all hours, morning, noon, and night, had 
caused him to slide from intellectual to 
various kinds and degrees of bodily labor, 
till at last, to adopt his own pluase, he slid 
into a soap-vat In other words, Biles was 
now a soap-boiler, m a small wa} He had 
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come to be but the fragment of a human 
bung, a part of one foot having been 
chopped off by an axe, and an entire hand 
tom away by the devilish grip of a steam- 
engme Yet, though the eoiporeal hand 
vas gone, a spmtual member remained, 
ioi, stretching forth the stump, Giles stead- 
fastly averred that he felt an invisible 
thumb and fingeis with as vivid a sensation 
as before the leal ones weie amputated A 
manned and miserable wretch he was, but 
one, nevertheless, whom the world could 
not ti ample on, and had no right to scorn, 
utliei m this 01 any pievious stage of his 
imsfoi tunes, since he had still kept up 
the courage and spmt of a man, asked 
nothing m chanty, and with Ins one hand 
— and that the left one — fought a stern 
battle against want and hostile circum- 
stances 

Among the thiong, too, came another 
peisonage, who, with ceitam points of sim- 
ilarity to Lawyei Giles, had many more of 
difference It was the village doctoi , a man 
of some fifty yeais, whom, at an earlier 
penod of his life, we introduced as paying 
a piofessional visit to Ethan Brand during 
the latter’s supposed insanity He was now 
a purple-visaged, mde, and brutal, yet 
half-gentlemanly figure, with something 
wild, mined, and despeiate m Ins talk, and 
in all the details of his gesture and man- 
ners Bimidy possessed tins man like an 
evil spmt, and made him as suily and 
savage as a wild beast, and as miserable 
as a lost soul, but theie was supposed to 
be in him such wonderful skill, such native 
gifts of healing, beyond any winch medical 
science could impart, that society caught 
hold of hrm, and would not let him sink 
out of its reach So, swaying to and fro 
upon his hoise, and giumblmg thick ac- 
cents at the bedside, he visited all the srck- 
ehambers £01 miles about among the moun- 
tain towns, and sometimes raised a dying 
man, as it were, by miracle, or quite as 
often, no doubt, sent his patient to a grave 
that was dug many a year too soon, The 
doctor had an everlasting i>ipe rn his 


mouth, and, as somebody said, m allusion 
to his habit of sweaung, it was always 
alight with hell-fiie 

Those thiee worthies pressed forward, 
and greeted Ethan Brand each after his 
own fashion, earnestly inviting him to 
partake of the contents of a ceitam black 
bottle, m which, as they aveired, he would 
find something far bettei worth seeking 
for than the Unpardonable Sm No mind, 
which has wi ought itself by intense and 
solitary meditation into a high state of 
enthusiasm, can enduie the kind of con- 
tact with low and vulgar modes of thought 
and feeimg to which Ethan Brand was 
now subjected It made him douht — and, 
strange to say, it was a painful doubt — 
whether he had indeed found the Unpar- 
donable Sm, and found it within himself 
The whole question on which he had ex- 
hausted life, and moie than life, looked 
like a delusion 

“Leave me,” he said bitterly, “ye brute 
beasts, that have made yourselves so, shriv- 
elling up your souls with fieiy liquors 1 I 
have done with you Yeais and years ago, 

I groped into your hearts, and found noth- 
ing there for my purpose Get ye gone 1 ” 

“Why, you uncivil scoundrel,” cried the 
fieice doctor, “is that the way you respond 
to the kindness of youi best fnends? Then 
let me tell you the truth You have no more 
found the Unpardonable Sm than yonder 
boy Joe has You are but a crazy fellow, — 
I told you so twenty years ago, — neither 
better noi worse than a crazy fellow, and 
the fit companion of old Humphrey, here 1 ” 

He pointed to an old man, shabbily 
dressed, with long white hair, thin visage, 
and unsteady eyes For some years past 
this aged person had been wandering about 
among the hills, inquiring of all travellers 
whom lie met for his daughter The girl, 
it seemed, had gone of with a company of 
ciieus-performers, and occasionally tidings 
of her came to the village, and fine stories 
were told of her glittering appearance as 
she rode on horseback m the ring, or per- 
formed marvellous feats on the tight-rope 
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The white-haired father now approached 
Ethan Brand, and gazed unsteadily into his 
face 

“They tell mo you haie been all o\o\ the 
earth , 11 said he, wnngmg his hands with 
earnestness “You must have seen my 
daughter, tor she makes a grand figure m 
the woild, and e\eiybody goes to see hei 
Did she send any word to her old lather, 
ox say when she was coming back?” 

Ethan Biand's eye quailed beneath the 
old maids That daughter, from whom he 
so earnestly desired a word oi gieetmg, 
was the Esther of our tale, the vciy girl 
whom, with such cold and remorseless pur- 
pose, Ethan Brand had made the subject 
of a psychological expenment, and wasted, 
absorbed, and perhaps annihilated her soul, 
m the process 

“Yes,” murmured he, turning away from 
the hoary wanderer, “it is no delusion 
There is an Unpardonable Sin 

While these things were passing, a merry 
scene was going forwaid in the area of 
eheeiful light, beside the spring and be- 
fore the door of the hut A number of the 
youth of the village, young men and girls, 
had hurried up the hillside, impelled by 
curiosity to see Ethan Brand, the hero of 
so many a legend familiar to then child- 
hood Finding nothing, however, very re- 
markable m his aspect, — nothing but a 
sunburnt wayfaiei, m plain garb and 
dusty shoes, who sat looking into the fire 
as if he fancied pictures among the coals, 
— these young people speedily grew tired 
of observing Inm As it happened, there 
was other amusement at hand An old 
German Jew, travelling with a dioiama on 
his back, was passing down the mountam- 
road towards the village just as the paity 
turned aside from it, and, m hopes of 
eking out the profits of the day, the show- 
man had kept them company to the lime- 
kiln 

“Come, old Dutchman,” cned one of the 
young men, “let us see your pictures, if 
you can swear they are worth looking at!” 

“Oh, yes, Captain,” answered the Jew, 
—whether as a matter of courtesy or craft, 


he styled everybody Captain,— -“I shall 
show you, indeed, some \ery superb pic- 
tures f ” 

Ho, placing Ins box m a piopei position, 
he invited the young men and girls to look 
through the glass orifices of the machine, 
and proceeded to exhibit a series of the 
most outrageous seratchmgs and daubmgs, 
as specimens of the fine arts, that ever an 
itinerant showman had the face to impose 
upon his circle of spectators The pictures 
were worn out, moreover, tattered, full of 
cracks and wrinkles, dingy with tobacco - 
smoke, and otheiwise in a most pitiable 
condition Some purported to be cities, 
public edifices, and ruined castles in Eu- 
rope, others represented Napoleon's battles 
and Nelson's sea-fights, and m the midst 
of these would be seen a gigantic, brown, 
hairy hand, — which might have been mis- 
taken for the Hand of Destiny, though, m 
truth, it was only the showman's, — point- 
ing its forefinger to various scenes of the 
conflict, while its owner gave historical il- 
lustrations When, with much merriment at 
its abominable deficiency of merit, the ex- 
hibition was concluded, the German bade 
little J oe put his head into the box Viewed 
thiough the magnifying-glasses, the boy's 
round, rosy visage assumed the strangest 
imaginable aspect of an immense Titamc 
child, the mouth gunning bioadly, and the 
eyes and e'very othei feature overflowing 
with fun at the joke Suddenly, however, 
that merry face turned pale, and its ex- 
pression changed to horror, for this easily 
impressed and excitable child had become 
sensible that the eye of Ethan Brand was 
fixed upon him through the glass 

“You make the little man to be afraid, 
Captain,” said the German Jew, turning 
up the dark and strong outline of his vis- 
age, from his stooping posture “But look 
again, and, by chance, I shall cause you 
to see somewhat that is very fine, upon 
my word 1 ” 

Ethan Brand gazed into the box for an 
instant, and then starting back, looked fix- 
edly at the German What had he seen? 
Nothing, apparently, for a cunous youth, 
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who had peeped m almost at the same 
moment, beheld only a vacant space of 
canvas 

“I remember you now,” muttered Ethan 
Brand to the showman 

“Ah, Captain,” whispered the Jew of 
Nuremberg, with a dark smile, “I find it 
to be a heavy matter m my show-box, — 
this Unpardonable Sm 1 By my faith, Cap- 
tain, it has weaned my shoulders, this long 
day, to carry it ovei the mountain ” 

“Peace,” answered Ethan Brand, sternly, 
“or get thee into the furnace yonder f ” 

The Jew’s exhibition had scarcely con- 
cluded, when a great, eldeily dog — who 
seemed to be his own master, as no person 
m the company laid claim to him — saw 
fit to render himself the object of public 
notice Hitherto, he had shown himself a 
very quiet, well-disposed old dog, going 
round from one to another, and, by way 
of being sociable, offering his rough head 
to be patted by any kindly hand that would 
take so much trouble But now, all of a 
sudden, this gra\e and venerable quad- 
ruped, of his own mere motion, and with- 
out the slightest suggestion from anybody 
else, began to run round after his tail, 
which, to heighten the absurdity of the 
proceeding, was a great deal shorter than 
it should have been Nevei was seen such 
headlong eagerness m pursuit of an ob- 
ject that could not possibly be attained, 
never was heard such a tremendous out- 
break of growling, snarling, balking, and 
snapping, — as if one end of the ridiculous 
brute’s body weie at deadly and most un- 
forgivable enmity with the other Easter 
and faster, lound about went the cui , and 
faster and still faster fled the unapproach- 
able brevity of his tail, and louder and 
fieieer grew his yells of rage and animos- 
ity, until, utterly exhausted, and as far 
from the goal as evei, the foolish old dog 
ceased his performance as suddenly as he 
had begun it. The next moment he was as 
mild, quiet, sensible, and respectable m 
Ins deportment, as when he fiist scraped 
acquaintance with the company. 

As may be supposed, the exhibition was 


greeted with umveisal laugh tei, clapping 
of hands, and shouts of eneoie, to which 
the canine performer responded by wag- 
ging all that there was to wag of his tail, 
but appeared totally unable to repeat his 
very 7 successful effoit to amuse the spec- 
tators 

Meanwhile, Ethan Brand had resumed 
his seat upon the log, and moved, it might 
be, by a perception of some remote analogy 
between his own case and that of this 
self -pursuing eur, he broke into the awful 
laugh, which, moie than any othei token, 
expressed the condition of his inward be- 
ing From that moment, the merriment of 
the party was at an end , they stood aghast, 
dreading lest the inauspicious sound should 
be revei berated around the horizon, and 
that mountain would thunder it to moun- 
tain, and so the hoiror be prolonged upon 
their ears Then, whispering one to an- 
other that it was late, — that the moon was 
almost down, — that the August night was 
growing chill, — -they hurried homewards, 
leaving the lime-burner and little Joe to 
deal as they might with their unwelcome 
guest Save for these three human beings, 
the open space on the hillside was a soli- 
tude, set m a vast gloom of forest Be- 
yond that darksome verge, the firelight 
glimmered on the stately trunks and al- 
most black foliage of pines, intermixed 
with the lighter veidiue of sapling oaks, 
maples, and poplars, while here and theie 
lay the gigantic corpses of dead trees, de- 
caying on the leaf-strewn soil And it 
seemed to little Joe — a timorous and imag- 
inative child — that the silent forest was 
holding its breath until some fearful thing 
should happen 

Ethan Brand thrust more wood into the 
fire, and closed the door of the kiln, then 
looking over his shoulder at the lime- 
burner and his son, he bade, rather than 
advised, them to retire to rest 

“Eor myself, I cannot sleep,” said he 
“I have matters that it concerns me to 
meditate upon I will watch the file, as I 
used to do m the old time ” 

“And call the Devil out of the furnace 
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io keep you company I suppose,” mut- 
teied Bartrain, who had been making inti- 
mate acquaintance with the black bottle 
above mentioned “But watch, if you like, 
and call as many devils as you like! For 
my part, I shall be all the better for a 
snooze Come, Joe*” 

As the boy followed his fathei into the 
hut, he looked back at the wayfaier, and 
the tears came into his eyes, for his tender 
spirit had an intuition of the bleak and 
terrible loneliness m which this man had 
enveloped himself 

When they had gone, Ethan Brand sat 
listening to the crackling of the kindled 
wood, and looking at the little spirts of 
file that issued through the chinks of the 
door These trifles, however, once so fa- 
miliar, had but the slightest hold of his 
attention, while deep within his mind he 
was renewing the gradual but maivellons 
change that had been wrought upon him b> 
the search to which he had devoted himself 
He remembered how the night dew had 
fallen upon him, — how the dark foiest 
had whispeied to him, — how the stars had 
gleamed upon him, — a simple and loving 
man, watching las fire m the years gone 
by, and evei musing as it burned He 
lemembeied with what tenderness, with 
what love and sympathy for mankind, and 
what pity for human guilt and woe, he had 
first begun, to contemplate those ideas 
which afterwards became the inspiration 
of his life, with what reverence he had 
then looked into the heart of man, viewing 
it as a temple ongmally divine, and, how- 
evei deseciated, still to be held sacred by 
a biothei , with what awful fear he had 
depiecated the success of his pursuit, and 
piayed that the Unpardonable Sm might 
nevei be re\ ealed to him Then ensued that 
vast intellectual development, which, m its 
pi ogress, disturbed the counterpoise be- 
tween his mmd and lieait The Idea that 
possessed his life had opeiated as a means 
of education, it had gone on cultivating his 
powers to the highest point of which, they 
weie susceptible, it had raised him from 
the level of an unlettered laborer to stand 


on a stai-lit eminence, whither the philos- 
opher of the eaith, laden with the loie of 
ummsitics, might vainly strive to clambei 
aftei lnm So much foi the intellect 1 But 
wheie was the hearts That, indeed, had 
withered, — had contracted, — had baldened, 
— had penslied 1 It had ceased to partake 
of the universal throb He had lost his hold 
of the magnetic chain of humanity He was 
no longei a brother-man, opening the cham- 
bers or the dungeons of our common natuie 
by the key of holy sympathy, which gave 
him a light to share m all its secrets, be 
was now a cold observer, looking on man- 
kind as the subject of his experiment, and, 
at length, con vei ting man and woman to 
be his puppets, and pulling the wires that 
moved them to such degrees of crime as 
weie demanded for his stud} 

Thus Ethan Brand became a fiend He 
began to be so from the moment that his 
moral nature had ceased to keep the pace 
of improvement with his intellect And 
now, as his highest eifoit and inevitable 
development, — as the bright and gorgeous 
flower, and rich, delicious fruit of his life’s 
laboi, — he had produced the Unpaidonable 
Sm 1 

“What more have I to seek*? what more 
to achieve^” said Ethan Brand to himself 
“My task is done, and well done 1 ” 

Starting from the log with a certain 
alacrity m his gait and ascending the hill- 
ock of earth that was raised against the 
stone circumference of the lime-kiln, he 
thus reached the top of the structure It 
w T as a space of perhaps ten feet across, 
fiom edge to edge, presenting a view of 
the uppoi surface of the immense mass of 
broken marble with which the kiln was 
heaped All these innumerable blocks and 
fragments ol maible were red-hot and viv- 
idly on fire, sending up great spouts oi 
iblue flame, which quivered aloft and 
danced madly, as within a magic circle, and 
sank and rose again, with cbntinual and 
multitudinous activity As the lonely man 
bent forward over this terrible body of fire, 
the blasting heat smote up against his per- 
son with a breath that, it might be sup- 
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posed, would have scorched and shrivelled 
him up m a moment 

Ethan Brand stood erect, and raised his 
arms on high The blue flames played upon 
his face, and imparted the wild and ghastly 
light winch alone could have suited its 
expression, it was that of a fiend on the 
i crge of plunging into his gulf of mtensest 
toiment 

“0 Mothei Eaith,” cried he, “who art no 
more my Mother, and into whose bosom 
this frame shall nevei be resolved t 0 man- 
kind, whose brotherhood I have cast off, 
and trampled thy great heait beneath my 
feet 1 0 stars of heaven, that shone on me 
of old, as if to light me onward and up- 
ward f — faiewell all, and forever Come, 
deadly element of Fne, — henceforth my 
familiar fiame f Embiace me, as I do 
thee 1” 

That night the sound of a feaiful peal 
of laughtei i oiled heavily through the 
sleep of the lime-burnei and his little son, 
dim shapes of horroi and anguish haunted 
their dreams, and seemed still present m 
the rude hovel, when they opened their 
eyes to the daylight 

“Up, boy, up f ” cried the lime-burner, 
staling about him “Thank Heaven, the 
night is gone, at last, and lather than pass 
such another, I would watch my lime-kiln, 
wide awake, for a twelvemonth This Ethan 
Brand, with his humbug of an Unpardon- 
able Sm, has done me no such mighty 
fa\or, m taking my place 1 ” 

He issued fiom the hut, followed by 
little Joe, who kept fast hold of his father’s 
hand The early sunshine was alieady 
pouring its gold upon the mountain-tops, 
and though the valleys were still in 
shadow, they smiled cheerfully m the prom- 
ise of the bright day that was hastening 
onward. The ullage, completely shut m 
by hills, which swelled away gently about 
it, looked as if it had rested peacefully m 
the hollow of the great hand of Providence 
Every dwelling was distinctly visible, the 
little spires of the two chuiches pointed 
upwards, and caught a f oi eglimmenng of 
brightness from the sun-gilt skies upon 
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then gilded weathercocks The tavern was 
astir, and the figure of the old, smoke- 
dried stage-agent, cigar m mouth, was seen 
beneath the stoop Old Grayloek was glori- 
fied with a golden cloud upon his head 
Scattered likewise over the breasts of the 
surrounding mountains, there were heaps 
of hoaxy mist, m fantastic shapes, some of 
them far down into the valley, others high 
up towards the summits, and still others, of 
the same family of mist oi cloud, hovering 
m the gold radiance of the upper atmos- 
phere Stepping from one to another of 
the clouds that rested on the hills, and 
thence to the loftiei brotheihood that sailed 
m air, it seemed almost as if a mortal man 
might thus ascend into the heavenly re- 
gions Eaith was so mingled with sky that 
it was a day-dream to look at it 

To supply that charm of the familial 
and homely, which Natuie so readily adopts 
into a scene like tins, the stage coach was 
rattling down the mountain-road, and the 
dnver sounded his horn, while Echo caught 
up the notes, and intertwined them into a 
rich and varied and elaborate haimony, 
of which the original perfoimci could lay 
claim to little share The great hills played 
a conceit among themselves, each contrib- 
uting a strain of airy sweetness 
Little Joe’s face brightened at once 
“Deal father,” cried he, slapping cheer- 
ily to and fro, “that strange man is gone, 
and the sky and the mountains all seem 
glad of it 1 ” 

“Yes,” growled the lime-burner, with an 
oath, “but he has let the fire go down, and 
no thanks to him if five hundred bushels 
of lime are not spoiled If I catch the 
fellow hereabouts again, I shall feel like 
tossing him into the furnace f ” 

With his long pole m Ins hand, he 
ascended to the top of the kiln After a 
moment’s pause, he called to his son 
“Come up here, Joe!” said he 
So little Joe ran up the hillock, and stood 
by his father’s side The marble was all 
burnt into perfect, snow-white lime But 
on its surface, m the midst of the circle, 
— snow-white too, and thoroughly con- 
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H ERMAN MELVILLE brought to his work as a writer richer and more 
adventurous external experience than (lid anv other American of his 
literary generation When he published his first novel at the age of twenty- 
seven, he had earned a living as farmhand, bank clerk, school-teacher, and 
retail salesman, he had ciossed the Atlantic as a cabin boy on a freightei 
and had rounded Cape Horn as a mamtopman on a man-of-war, he had pulled 
an oai and cooked blubber with the crews of three whaling vessels, he had 
lived among savages and had been imprisoned as a mutineer 

This wealth of experience was the fruit of Herman Melville’s native 
courage and curiosity Though the circumstances of his youth were neither 
happv nor easy, he was under no evident compulsion to follow the adven- 
turous course he chose The decisive event of his early years was his father’s 
death, when Herman, the third of eight children, was thirteen Allan Melville 
had been a decorously urbane gentleman of business, a lover of good food and 
of polite society, a collector of objects of art, vain m his famous Scottish name 
and ancestors and in his own good looks He had enjoyed the opportunities given 
by his occupation — that of an importer of fashionable garments and fine 
fabrics — for frequent journeymgs to Liverpool, London, and Paris, where he 
had admired the right things and cultivated the right people When the effects 
of the War of 1812 began to destroy his business, he cheerfully poured into 
it the portion of his father’s estate which should have been inherited by his 
own children, and borrowed from members of his own and his wife’s families 
But his personal philosophy— expressly stated m his declaiation that "money 

is the only solid substratum on which man can safely build in tins world” 

contained little provision against adversity and none against disaster When 
his New York firm definitely failed and an effort to reestablish himself m Albany 
proved fruitless, he surrendered the struggle, he died m 1832, mentally de- 
ranged 
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Maria Gansevoort Melville, the widow who succeeded to the headship of 
the household, had shared many of her husband’s tastes She had been proud 
of her fine New York house, managed with traditional Dutch thoroughness and 
effectiveness of her handsome face and figure, which so worthily displayed 
her husband’s finest importations, of the Gansevoort family, famous and influ- 
ential m New Netherland and New York, and m her own time in the nation 
A devout and active member of the Dutch Reformed church throughout her long 
life, she had subjected her children to a rigorously pious denominational train- 
ing With her older sons, she set about a practical and determined effort to 
rebuild the family fortune For Herman there were dull and undistinguished 
years at an academy m Albany, a job at fifteen m the bank of which his 
mother’s bi other was the president, a job m the stoic which his mother and 
his brother Gansevoort had started, a job on another uncle’s farm m Massa- 
chusetts At eighteen he started out to find and to make his own way 


II 

To the Amencan youth of the 1830’s and AO’s there were two chief loads 
to adventure and independence, the West and the sea The westward movement 
was replacing the forests of the Ohio valley with faims and cities, sweeping 
across the Mississippi and the Missouri, venturing into the vast lands beyond 
In these same years the American merchant marine, swiftly expanding since the 
War of 1812, was becoming the greatest m the world, and Yankee clippers were 
already the queens of all the oceans 

Herman Melville’s choice ot the sea was a natural one One of his uncles 
was a retned sea captain, and a cousin — only a few years his senior, and a 
frequent companion during Herman’s stay at Albany — was an officei m the 1 
United States Navy But no intercession of influential relatives softened the 
experience of his first voyage The ship on which he sailed was the Highlander , 
a freighter bound for Liverpool His job was menial The new boy was hazed 
by the brutal crew and abused or neglected by the officers But he was husky 
and determined, and m the thirty days of the voyage he learned to be re- 
sourceful and self-sufficient 

Herman Melville had crossed the Atlantic with high expectation to find 
the England of his father’s admiring stories— historic shrines, gracious people, 
the fine flower of civilization What he saw, while the Highlander lay at Liver- 
pool for many weeks awaiting a cargo, was the dockside slum- abject poverty, 
filth, drunkenness, \iee The experience was decisive for his whole hie When 
at last the ship returned to New York, Herman was glad to escape from it, 
and ready to spend three years ashore — school-teaching, reading, trj mg to vute— 
before he tried the sea again at twenty-two tins time as a common sailor on a 
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whaling vessel which took him from New Bedford to the South Pacific and 
to his most exciting adventures 

The Acushnet was one of the new additions to the rapidly growing Amer- 
ican whaling fleet But her crew was badly fed and ill-treated, only half of 
the original group of twenty-six made the full voyage of four years When the 
Acushnet reached the Marquesas after eighteen months at sea, Melville and a 
companion decided they had had enough of blows and bad biscuit They 
deserted 

The natives of the Marquesas group had been as yet little influenced by 
contact with white men Then easy, joyous life in a place of sunlight and 
flowers and bright watei seemed to Melville as beautiful as that of the Liverpool 
slums was ugly In person they were beautiful, and Melville found them virtu- 
ous as well — generous, trustworthy, and compassionate He recognized some- 
thing of the richness of their social system, though he was far from understand- 
ing it fully, and of their traditional wisdom and poetry But when after a few 
weeks another whaler touched at the Marquesas, he joined her crew 

This ship, a small one from Australia, proved even less agieeable than 
the Acushnet The captain was so grossly incompetent that part of the crew, 
Melville among them, ultimately took over control of the ship at Tahiti, refusing 
to sail farther They were thrown into prison as mutineers Melville escaped, and 
after a few weeks m which he observed the life of the Tahitian natives, much 
more influenced by white tiaders and missionaries than that of the Marquesans, 
he shipped on yet a third whaler 

On shore again m the Sandwich Islands (as the Hawaiian group was then 
called), he obtained a job m a store m Honolulu Here he had opportunity to 
assess the full effect of white commerce and settlement on the native population 
When an American naval vessel, the frigate United States , touched at Honolulu, 
Melville enlisted as an ordinary seaman, on August 17, 1843, for the voyage 
home 


III 

Books of travel were in great popular demand at this time both m England 
and Ameiica, especially those dealing with the South Seas Herman’s older 
brothers-*- Allan, now established m a law practice m New York, and Gansevoort, 
m business in London — encouraged the returned sailor to write the story of his 
adventures m the Pacific, and helped him to find his first publishers, m both 
London and New York 

No reader of Type# (1846), the lively book Melville made out of his weeks 
on the Marquesas, can doubt that he enjoyed writing it He wrote with easy 
naturalness, and with a pervasive good humoi only occasionally i uffled when 
he touched on the mistieatment of the natives by the whites The book was 
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immediately successful For the first time m his life Herman. Melville knew 
the feeling of being well paid for enjoyable work Small wonder that he decided 
to go on writing 

He was encouraged in this decision by a new friend, the editor directly 
responsible foi the publication of Typee m Amenca This was Evert Duyekmck, 
son of a respected New Yoik publishei and an active and influential figure m 
Amencan literary life for a generation Duyekmck knew Irving, Poe, Simms, 
Hawthorne, and many lesser figures, and saw to it that Melville met these 
men and became known m their circles Duyekmck had a large private library, 
and loaned his books to Melville freely Rabelais, Tegner, Sn Thomas Browne, 
John Donne, William Blake and Shakespeare were among the writers he read 
eageily and with matuied understanding, and discussed with Duyekmck and 
his group m long convivial evenings at Duyckmck’s home — or m letters whenever 
the friends were separated for a few days Public affairs weie exciting as well, 
m these yeais of the Mexican War and the boundaiy controveisy with Great 
Britain Melville caught something of Duyckmck’s active interest m politics, 
and wrote a series of sketches about Zachary Taylor for Yankee Boodle , a 
humorous magazine edited by membeis of the Duyekmck group He followed 
the current books, and contributed many reviews — including a long and appre- 
ciative discussion of Hawthorne’s Mosses from an Old Manse— to The Literary 
World, edited bv Duvckmck He went to the theatre, looked at pictures and 
sculpture, listened to music 

Meanwhile he had wntten a second long narrative based on the Tahitian 
episodes of his South Seas experience Omoo (1847), though less idyllic than 
its predecessor, is even more adventurous and was equally popular With pros- 
pects so bright, Melville marned His bride, Elizabeth Shaw, was the daughter 
of Chief Justice Lemuel Shaw of Boston, an old friend of the Melville family 
and one of the most distinguished American judges of his time Allan Melville 
was newly married also, and late m 1847 the two couples set up housekeeping 
together at 103 Fourth Avenue, New York, to be joined soon by Maria Gansevoort 
Melville and the two unmarried Melville sisters It was m this menage that 
Heiman Melville wrote three novels and began a fourth m the next three 
years 

Mardi (1849), published just a month after Melville’s first child was born, 
begins as though it were a sequel to Omoo, with the departure of a whaler 
from Tahiti, but changes suddenly to satirical fantasy, and blossoms into poetic 
allegory The result is a literary mixture which the critics sampled gingerly 
and the public rejected outright Rebuked — and pressed for money — Melville 
returned to the proved pattern Writing with increased power and control of his 
materials, he produced m rapid succession Redburn (1849), based on his first 
sea voyage on the freighter to Liverpool, and Whitejaeket (1850), m which 
he used the experience of Ins months on a man-of-war 
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But even such, products eness could not meet the financial demands of the 
New York establishment Early m I860 Melville acquired, with the help of his 
father-in-law, a farm m the Berkshire Hills near Pittsfield, Massachusetts, and 
moved there with his famih No doubt he hoped to reduce living costs, to secure 
retired leisure for writing, and to simplify his life m other ways He found 
the faim work demanding and exhausting, and the frequent visitors fiom 
New York — though welcome — equally so Yet somehow he completed, for pub- 
lication late m 1851, his greatest book, Moby-Dich 

The months at Pittsfield had been gieatly enriched foi Melville by a 
swiftly maturing fuendship with Hawthorne and his wife, who had come to the 
region at about the same time Melville admired Hawthorne’s work profoundly, 
and had expiessed in his review of Mosses from an Old Manse the opinion that 
Hawthorne was the first really great American writer Now he turned eagerlv 
foi understanding to the man he was willing, m his fully achieved knowledge 
of Ins own powers, to call mastei His forthrightness and exuberance may have 
embarrassed the older and colder man But Melville was happy in what he 
found of response, and he was a fiequent visitor, warmly welcomed, at the 
Hawthorne home 

We owe to the discerning eyes of Sophia Peabody, the wife of Hawthorne, 
our clearest contemporary portrait of Mehille, m a long letter to her mother, 
almost wholly devoted to him 

I am not sure that I do not think him a very great man A man with 
a true, warm heart, and a soul and an intellect,— with life to his finger-tips, 
earnest, sincere and reverent, very tender and modest Once m a while^ 
his animation gives place to a singularly quiet expression an indrawn, dim 
look, but which at the same time makes you feel that he is at that moment 
taking deepest note of what is before him It is a strange, lazy glance, but with 
a power m it quite unique 

Julian Hawthorne recounts a childhood memory of an evening visit m the 
course of which Melville, spinning a South Sea yarn for the entertainment 
of the Hawthornes, acted out a war dance so convincingly that after he had gone 
home the whole family searched for the war club — -wholly imaginary — which 
he had supposedly forgotten 

To Hawthorne, then, Melville dedicated Moby-Di ok; and he rejoiced m 
Hawthorne’s characteristically measured praise of the book A few critics, also, 
both m England and America, appreciated its quality and importance m some 
degree But m general the reviews were unfavorable , and sales were poor 

Disappointed and resentful, baffled by his poverty and harassed by debts, 
saddened by the iemo\ al of the Hawthornes to Concord, Melville plunged at 
once into the writing of another novel Ptone (1852) is externally a romantic 
melodrama, internally it is a passionate outpouring of the dark and troubled 
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mind of Heiman Melville at thntv-two, a despeiate attempt to read the riddle 
of good and evil, ot human motive and human fate If Melville expected favor 
for the book from any quaiter, he was disappointed 

Perhaps Melville faced at this time a crisis somewhat like that to which 
his fathei had sunendeied twenty yeais befoie His wife wrote later of these 
months that aftci the writing of P^me his health was much despaired of” 
He suivived, and went on writing, but on a less ambitious scale and m a 
changed tone 

Israel Potter (1855), Melville’s first novel after Pieire, was avowedly a fic- 
tional retelling of an obscuie fragment of autobiography from an old book 
Melville had picked up “Benito Cereno,” a long story which most fully illus- 
trates the height of technical mastery Melville had attained at this time, like- 
wise uses old material Only m a few unpretentious peisonal essays which he 
contnbutecl to magazines, and in “The Eneantadas,” a senes of related sketches 
ot the Galapagos Islands — which he had twice visited m his Pacific journey — 
did he touch at all his personal experience With the partial completion of The 
Confidence Man (1857) — a satirical and didactic panorama of people on a 
Mississippi River steamboat— he abruptly stopped writing prose fiction 

In 1856-7 Melville made a journey to Italy and the Holy Land, visiting 
Hawthorne at his consulate at Liverpool on the way Again m I860 he was 
on the sea, this time as a passengei to San Fiancisco on a clipper-ship com- 
manded by his bi other Thomas Melville In these yeais he attempted rather 
unsuccessfully to make some money by lectunng — which was proving so re- 
munerative to Emerson and other writers ot the time— and tiled repeatedly 
to obtain a government appointment which would assure an income At last 
he gave up the Massachusetts farm and returned to New York 

He was still writing, but poetry rather than fiction A volume of his 
poems occasioned by events and impressions of the Civil War appeared m 
1866, Battle-Pieces and Aspects of the War, with a notable prose “Supplement” 
urging the same attitude toward the defeated South as that expressed by 
Lincoln m the “Second Inaugural Address ” In the same year he finally obtained 
a government appointment, but one of no honor or comfort and with a meagre 
salary that of District Inspector of Customs m the New York Harbor Melville 
held this position for nineteen years 

The last thirty years of Melville’s life were neither so unproductive nor 
so isolated as some biographers have suggested In 1872 he published (with 
the financial assistance of his uncle, Peter Gansevoort) the long narrative poem 
Clarel In this work he repeated the essential method of Moby-Dicl, using a 
fictional framework and details from his oto personal experience — -of his 
visit to the Holy Land — -to project philosophical and religious problems 
Though m no way did Melville participate m the literary life of New York at 
this time as he had m earlier years, his friendship with Duyckmck was 
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renewed m regular association until Dui clunck s death. Occasionally, though 
rarely, an admirer of his work sought him out Most of his not abundant 
leisure was given to reading and study Poems accumulated to make up two 
small volumes, John Man a7id Othw Sailors (1888) and Timoleon (1891), 
which he published privately m editions of twenty-five copies each, and a 
third left m manuscript at his death At the very end of his life he returned 
to fiction, to produce one of the finest of all his works, the long story Billy 
Bndd, not published until 1921 He died m 1891, his death little noticed by 
the literary world 


IV 

Long neglected by critics and literary historians — though ordinary people 
went on leading $nd enjoying Typee, Omoo and Moby-Dick,, m both England 
and America — Melville’s work was suddenly rediscovered m the early 1920’s, 
aiousmg a degree of mteiest unparalleled by that m any other American 
wntei of his century Skepticism and negation were prominent aspects of 
thought and of literal y expression m the 1920’s It is not surprising that 
the newly enthusiastic criticism of Melville tended to read into him its own 
dominant attitudes In more recent yeais much careful reseaich has clarified 
many events m Melville’s life, and broader study of his work as a whole has 
made possible a better understanding of his major books 

Typee is one of these, primarily m its own right as entertainment Such 
are the freshness, the vitality, the abundant humor and active movement of this 
story that it is hard to imagine a reader who would find nothing to enjoy m it 
Melville’s delight m the unspoiled, childlike people of whom he wrote is 
matched by his exuberant pleasure m his own powei to recall and share that 
delight The lovely figure of Fayaway, the Marquesan girl, at once strange and 
exotic and very real and human, is hardly to be equalled m all the extensive 
literature in which men of the complex modern world have sought to record 
their discovery of beauty and value m primitive characters Toby Greene is as 
engaging a companion m adventure as one could ask for In his writing of 
Typee Melville found a style amazingly easy, spontaneous, vivid — truly amazing 
if one xemembers his extremely limited experience m writing, and if one 
examines the stolidly factual or falsely rhetorical narration of most other books 
of travel of the time Yet this style is already characteristic m its occasional 
swift modulations to fit Melville’s barbed commentary on the conduct of white 
men in the South Seas, or his candid examination of his own actions and 
motives 

It is m these ethical considerations that Typee is linked with its successors 
Already m this first novel questions of right and wrong are troubling Melville, 
and he is not satisfied by conventional and easy answers The contrast between 
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Liverpool slum and Marquesas valley, terribly real in n ° own experience, 
lies behind his questioning — and it is the value o l civilization itself that he is 
moved to question The conduct of the Typecs is contrary to a thousand rules 
of civilized behaviour , but they are happy, kind, good — until white men teach 
them to be civilized ! 

In Omoo the ethical problems are intensified The novel has no lack of the 
flavor and charm of its predecessoi the Tahitian landscape is as vrvidly pre- 
sented as the Marquesan, the movement of the story is lively and absorbing 
Melville’s mci easing ability to delineate character is apparent m Doctor Long 
Ghost, much more complete and arresting as the narrator’s companion than Toby 
Greene The other important characters are more or loss directly related to the 
statement of ethical questions The Tahitians had suffered longer than the 
Marquesans the effects of white supremacy, and the corresponding probings 
of cutical commentaiy are more numerous and more prominent 

In Mardi Melville surrendered (after 150 pages of brilliant ‘‘straight” 
nanation) to the impulse to play with words and, especially, with ideas Ship 
and whales — leal whales m a real ocean — are alike abandoned, for symbolic 
voyages m a world of fantasy Pay away is transmuted into Yillah, embodiment 
of pure delight briefly enjoyed and then lost forever In the quest for her — 
doomed to frustration seemingly because his first possession of her has resulted 
from a crime of violence — the hero of the tale encounters Queen Hautia, whose 
dusky handmaidens afford a strange, recurring chorus of evil omen as they 
offer — vainly — earthly love and the pleasures of the senses as a substitute for 
the lost Yillah The remaining bulk of Mardi, inexpert and vague m narrative 
structure, consists of satirical fantasy In company with a poet and a philosopher 
the hero visits many lands, seeking news of Yillah, but pausing to question 
the inhabitants and observe their life Into these episodes Melville poured the 
hodgepodge of his readmg and thinking of the moment, his excited discovery 
of the world of ideas and affairs m which he was living and writing m those 
crowded years m New York It is not hard to recognize satirical comments on 
the South and slavery, on the North and industrialism, on Britain and Prance 
and Russia And m this totally different context and method, ethical incon- 
sistencies and contradictions are noted as shaiply as m Typee and Omoo , but 
— as was not true of the earlier novels — their philosophical and religious impli- 
cations are approached, though somewhat clumsily and tentatively 

When, disappointed by the entics’ harsh reception of Mardi and sobered 
by the refusal of the public to buy it, Melville returned to worlds wholly 
lecogmzable as actual, it was with a deepened sense of his calling as a writei 
and with lapidly maturing powers He himself leferred to Redbuni as a pot- 
boiler, written hastily for money But m both Redburn and White jacket he 
made experiments and gained experience necessary m preparation for Moby- 
Dick Por one thing, he developed m these novels the technique M embodying 
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great amounts ot factual mfoimation m an adventuious narrative Tins was 
the technique he was to use so extensively m the “encyclopedia of whales and 
whaling” which forms such a laige and important part of Moby-Dich When 
one has read Redburn he knows the life of the common sailors on a typical 
ocean freighter of Melville’s time intimately and thoroughly When he has 
read White, jacket he knows even moie completely the actual texture and move- 
ment of life on a man-of-war m the last days of the navy of sails Giowth 
m power of characterization is likewise noteworthy m these novels Jackson, 
the venomous and degenerate sailor who becomes young Redburn’s chief tor 
mentor, is a more strongly portrayed character than any Melville had achieved 
before, masteily m pitiful ugliness Similarly Jack Chase, of Whitejacket, 
is Melville’s first full projection of human excellence in a man of courage and 
nobility Perhaps even more significantly, these novels, and especially White- 
jacket, show advance m the treatment of inner experience Melville had never 
before written with such penetration and such sureness as he displayed m the 
incident of Whitejaeket’s fall from the mast-head and his near approach 
to death by drowning 

But it is m then ethical bearings that Redburn and Whitejacket aie 
most interesting Melville’s quanel with his own society has now become overt, 
aggressive No longer proceeding by indirection 01 allegory, he attacks directly 
specific evils of his time Redburn is marked by the powerful pictures of human 
imseij and degradation seen by the young sailor m the Liverpool slums, and 
by tlie bitter contrast between the sufferings of the immigrants m the steerage 
and the callousness of the cabin passengezs on the return voyage Among 
Whitejacket ’ s chief taigets was the system of flogging m the Navy, and Mel- 
ville’s i delation of its inhumanity gave added force to a cunent demand for 
1 el oral, shortly effective In these aspects of his work Melville is the humam- 
tdiian reformer, m full harmony with Ins time 

But Melville’s thinking was reaching to deeper levels m these years than 
that of most reformers of his time ever attained He was not satisfied with 
movements and oig animations, nor did he think that men can be saved by 
anything they make or do, by anything but what they are It is m this emphasis 
on individual responsibility— confirmed m the novel’s final paragraph “From 
the last ills no being can save another, theiem each man must be his own 
saviour” — that Whitejacket is the true predecessor of Moby-Dick 


V 


In the five years that preceded the writing of Moby-Dick Melville had 
completed five novels He had mamed, and his first child had been bom He 
had tasted fame and financial success and had encounteied adversity He had 
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enteied activeh into the literary and political Me of his limes He had lead 
widely and enthusiastic alh 

Though the flints of what he had lived, emotionally and intellectually, 
in these and eaihei years aie the duct elements of substance m Moby-Dicl, 
t he effects of Ins reading are peihaps most immediately appaient To Richard 
Bui ton and Sn Thomas Browne Moby-Dich must owe something of its wealth 
oi allusion and lecondite loie, and something of the lolling music of its prose 
To Blake it may owe something of its svmbolisna, to Rabelais something of its 
massiveness and discuisivcness, its gusto and broad humor To Shakespeare 
Melville’s indebtedness is much more important Fiom the greatest of masters — 
whose plays he discussed eagerly with Duyelunck m letters and convex sations 
of these years — he learned much of the actual technique he employed m Moby - 
Did Whole chapters of the novel are m dramatic form, and other passages 
not so denoted aie actually Shakespearian soliloquies m the strictest sense Even 
moie significantly the thought of Shakespeaxe, especially of King Lear , entered 
into the conceptions of man and the world which Mel\ille was to project m his 
gieatest novel 

Moby-Dich is closely linked with its predecessors, however Its narrative core 
is the actual experience of a whaling voyage, the richest portion of his life at 
sea, which Melville had lett untouched — except for a few pages m Mardi — 
m the earlier books And so brilliantly is this story told, as story, that Moby-Dich 
has been lead with delight by many thousands for the story alone, and is to be 
obtained m some bookstores even today only m the juvenile department ! 

Also, as in the earliei novels, we have m Moby-Dich gieat quantities of 
factual mfoimation the natural history of whales, the literature of whaling, 
the actual processes of chasing and capturing the whale, stripping the blubber, 
refining and storing the oil A once gieat industry, today all but extinct, receives 
heie its fullest and most illuminating history 

The richness of this history may make Moby-Dich seem, on first leading, a 
sprawling and amoiphous hook The leader may find himself skipping chapters 
of detail to get on with the story Onlv gradually does he come to see that both 
the nairativc of action and the lore of whaling are subordinate to the real 
purpose of the novel That purpose is revealed through the chaiacters, and 
only by degrees 

Apart from the always shadowy narrator, Ishmael, the most important 
figure of the opening chapters of Moby-Dich is the savage harpooner Queequeg, 
who becomes Ishmael’s friend a person fully km to the people of Typee and 
Omoo, though far richer than any of the earlier figures m human appeal and 
meaning A savage, he is a rare demonstration of the potentials of human 
dignity and goodness — epitomized m his saving of the life of one who has 
insulted him— and with this a very real and likable person 

Not until many chapters have established a firm background of detail and 
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emotion docs Melville let ns see, with Ishmael and Queequeg, the major character 
of the novel, and learn with them his purpose which affords its theme He 
bears the name of that proud and blasphemous Old Testament king who “did 
more to pi moke the Loid God ot Isiael to angei than all the kings of Isiael 
that were befoie him ” Ahab s intention is not the oidiiiary harvest of whale- 
bone and oil, but a personal revenge on the giant white whale that m an earlier 
encounter has “reaped Ins light leg” and left the strong man a cripple To 
support of tins purpose he wins the crev b} the seduction of gold and by 
the magnetism of lus own hatied The fiist mate, Starbuck, pleads with him, 
but m vain Ahab acknowledges that his course is impious, even blasphemous 
He feels remorse for those he is endangering and regret for the lost happiness 
of his own life But he persists He has identified the great whale with all the 
obscure, ineluctable evil of life, and his pursuit is a considered and purposeful 
defiance of a universe m which unexplained and uncontrollable evil exists 

The great theme of Moby-Dick is stated clearly m its ninth chapter, m 
Fathei Mapple’s seimon on the blessedness of harmony with the will of God 
Ahab’s real adversary is within himself — his pride, and the selfishness with 
which he luthlessly uses and destroys the lives of other men for his own 
purposes He refuses to see that he could gam wholeness of mind and spirit 
by acceptance of his bodily mutilation, and mastery of life by submission to 
its conditions The meaning of Moby-Dick is essentially religious The novel is a 
mighty parable, of sinful pride and its self-imposed destruction About this 
central theme Melville has projected the mtiicate and yet organic tissue of the 
novel, with no character unnecessary, no incident digressive or superfluous, no 
detail without meaning And as he wrote he became one of the great masters 
of English prose No other American novel of its century approaches Moby-Did i 
in variety and forcefulness of images, m sureness and resourcefulness of word 
choices, in subtleness and suppleness of rhythm 

VI 

How far the general failure of his contemporaries to recognize the full merits 
of Moby-Dich—m spite of a few discerning comments — may have affected 
Melville’s next novel can he only conjectured, what persuaded him to write 
Piet re — after the authentic and original beauties of Moby-Dick— in a style 
which often seems compounded from those of the traditional Gothic tale and 
the conventional sentimental romance it is impossible to guess If he hoped to 
beguile the public by a superficial resemblance to such current best sellers as 
George Lippard’s The Quaker City (1844) and Susan B Warner’s The Wide , 
Wide World (1850), he was self-defeated For the material that he clothed m 
this largely conventional and artificial style was m the highest degree inflam- 
mable and explosive 
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It was, m fact, the old ethical confusion first noted m Typee the relation 
between good and evil m a world of inconsistencies and contradictions The 
central character, Pierre, does what he believes to be right, and believes that 
he does it unselfishly His action has the ultimate effect of destroying the hap- 
piness and the lives of all he loves, and m the end he is not sme of his own first 
motives In Pie? re as m Mardi, an evil action for good ends is not thereby made 
good In this novel as m all its predecessors, and more intensely, with more 
scorn and bitterness, Melville indicts false conventions and moral hypocrisies 
and all that was most odious m the society of Victonan America In part 
Pierre continues and to some degree espouses Ahab’s quarrel with the universe 
as it is But there are deeper elements than all these m Pie? re, personal elements 
of pain and protest, sometimes open and easily understood as m the sharply 
detailed account of Pierre’s experiences as a writer, sometimes veiled beyond 
hope of assured interpretation Surely the last of the major novels of Melville 
for the student to read, as it was the last m composition, Pierre will as surely 
prove first m ability to tease the mind with suppositions and surmises 

In Israel Potter (1855) Melville turned with almost obvious relief from 
the agonized inner questioning of Pie? ? e to the outer w T orld again Only briefly 
m its pages is a window opened on the tuimoil which still raged m Ins heart 
The prevailing mood of its wonderfully simple and lucid prose is tenderness, 
a quiet compassion Comparable objectiveness and restraint characterize most 
of Melville’s prose after Pierre , though The Confidence Man, carelessly written 
and left incomplete — seemingly given up as a bad job — carries the theme of 
ethical confusions and contradictions as its whole reason for being 

The poetry to which Melville gave most of his cieative strength m the last 
thirty years of his life makes few concessions to popular taste, shows little 
effort to gam or hold an audience But to the reader to whom unmistakable 
sincerity is the first of literary virtues, Clarel and many of the shorter poems 
have positive value In Cla?el the ethical problems which still tortured Melville 
are stated m specifically religious terms, in the experiences of a pilgrim m the 
Holy Land and his conversations with widely differing acquaintances of the 
journey Its atmosphere is one of outward calm, the tiavellers and the poem 
proceed at a sedate pace But there is a desperate tension, a deep earnestness 
at the heart of the narrative Its slender but genuine dramatic core is a tragedy 
as unrelieved as that of Pier? e y the tortured yearning for understanding which 
it expresses is no less profound Clarel is written m a poetic form no longer 
fashionable, with almost harsh classic simplicity, a rigorous rejection of all 
artifice and ornament But it is a far greater book, of far deeper meaning both 
m its revelation of Melville’s problems and m relation to those of the reader 
of today, than most commentators on Melville’s work have realized, Like 
Moby-l)ick, Claiel is a majoi document of the religious experience of the 19th 
Century, of the cleavage between fact and faith, the conflict between traditional 
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religion and widening knowledge of the world as it is In Claiel the dilemma 
is resolved, m the epilogue, by an act of faith In Billy Budd , wntten In 
Melville with death at his elbow, the undei standing leader may find a restate- 
ment of that faith, not merely acquiescent but triumphant 

When Melville’s life and work are viewed m their entirety, it is seen that 
he never ceased to be the adventure! His ■journevmgs turned inward m his later 
years, but the oceans of the mind he then explored were no less vast and 
perilous than those he sailed m the Highlands i and the Acushnet and reported 
m Redburn , Types, Omoo and WJntejuclct In his himiamtaiiamsm, his out- 
right criticism of social wrongs, his earnest searching after causes and relation- 
ships m the world about him, he was the true child of the 19th Century, a 
major spokesman of his time But m the most significant expressions of his 
thought he was much more than a Victoiian American His search for truth 
was more coiuageous and more persistent, his recoid of it more candid and 
complete, than that of any of his contemporaries He rejected the easy bypass 
offered by Transcendentalism, as he i ejected the static Calvinism of his inher- 
itance In Moby-Dtch, m Pisrre, m Clai el, m Billy Budd, he faced the greatest 
of all the questions of men’s thinking faced them forthrightly, and embodied 
them in creative expressions unsurpassed m power, m depth, m lasting meaning, 
by any other writings of his place and time 

[The discussion of Melville’s life and work during his lifetime has little but 
historical interest, but the student will find lewardmg of examination the pas- 
sages 1 elating to Melville m Rose Hawthorne Lathrop’s Memories of Hawthorne 
(Boston, 1897) and Julian Hawthorne’s Nathaniel Hawthorne and His Wife 
(2 vols , Boston, 1884) A number of very interesting letters are included m 
Family Con espondence of Hetman Melville , 1830-1904 (New York, 1929), edited 
by V H Paltsits Books about Melville since the revival of interest m him 
during the 1920’s are, with few exceptions, both biographical and critical 
The pioneer work is R M Wea\er’s Herman Melville, Marine t and Mystic 
(New York, 1921) It is markedly inadequate m treatment of Melville’s later 
life and work Lewis Mumford’s Hetman Melville (New York, 1929) is appre- 
ciative and admirably written, not always dependable m interpretation John 
Freeman’s Herman Melville (London, 1926), a briefer study, is incomplete 
in some respects but generally sound m judgments Of more recent woiks, 
Charles Roberts Anderson’s Melville m the South Seas (New York, 1939) 
offeis the fiist definitive study of both the actual events of the period treated 
and the relevant literature William Braswell’s Melville's Religious Thought 
(Durham, 1943) is more valuable for the factual study of Melville’s work 
which it contains than for critical analysis William Ellery Sedgwick’s Hetman 
Melville. The Tiagedy of Mmd (Cambridge, 1944) gives the best discussion 
thus fai presented of Cl at el and the latei work m general A most penetrating 
and illuminating essay on Melville is that by F 0 Matthicssen m American 
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Renaissance (New York, 1941) Of brief discussions of Melville, this and that 
of Willard Thorp m Hetman Melville (New York, 1938), in American Writers 
Senes, are the most valuable 

The texts used m the selections aie those of The Works of Herman 
Melville, Standard edition (London, 1924), with slight alterations Collected 
Poems of Herman Melville (Chicago, 1947), edited bv Howard P Vincent, has 
appeared as Vol XIV of Complete Worts of Herman Melville A levised and 
corrected text of Billy Budd, edited bv P Barron Freeman, has been an- 
nounced ] 


From 

“HAWTHORNE AND HIS MOSSES” 
[1922 (1850)] 

BUT it is the least pait of genius that 
attracts admiration Where Hawthorne is 
known, he seems to be deemed a pleasant 
writer, with a pleasant style — a seques- 
tered, harmless man, from whom any deep 
and weighty thing would hardly be antici- 
pated — a man who means no meanings 
But there is no man, m whom humoi and 
love, like mountain peaks, soar to such a 
lapt height as to reccrve the irradiations 
of the upper skies, — there is no man m 
whom humoi and love are developed m that 
high foim called genius, no such man can 
exist without also possessing, as the mdis- 
jiensable complement of these, a great, 
deep intellect, which diops down into the 
universe like a plummet Oi, love and 
humoi are only the eyes through which 
such an intellect views this v orld The 
great beauty m such a mind is but the 
product of its strength What, to all read- 
ers, can be more charming than the piece 
entitled Monsieur du Mir on , and to a 
leader at all capable of fully fathoming 
it, what, at the same time, can possess 
more mystical depth of meaning? — ags, 
there he sits and looks at me, this “shape 
of mystery,” this “identical MONSIEUR 
DU MIROIR “Methmks I should trem- 
ble now were his wizard power of gliding 
through all impediments m search of me 
to place him suddenl} before mj eyes ” 
How profound, nay, appalling, is the 
moral evolved by the Earth’s Holocaust , 


where — beginning with the hollow follies 
and affectations of the world, — all vanities 
and empfv theories and forms aie, one 
aftei anothei, and by an admirably grad- 
uated, growing compichensiveness, thrown 
into the allegoncal fire, till, at length, noth- 
ing is left but the all-engendcnng heait of 
man, which remaining still unconsumed, 
the gieat conflagiation is naught 

Ot a piece with this, is the Intelligence 
Office, a wondrous symbolizing of the se- 
ll et voikmgs m men’s souls There are 
othoi sketches still moie chaiged with pon- 
doious import 

The Christ mas Banquet , and The Bosom 
8 n pent, would be fine sublets for a 
(unous and elaborate analysis, touching 
the conjectural parts of the mind that 
produced them For spite of all the Indian- 
summer sunlight on the lather side of 
Hawthorne’s soul, the other side — like the 
dark half of the ph} sical sphere — is 
shioudcd m a blackness, ten times black 
But this darkness but gives moie effect to 
the ever-immng dawn, that forever ad- 
\ances through it, and circumnavigates his 
woild Whether Hawthorne has simply 
availed himself of this mystical blackness 
as a means to the wondrous effects he 
makes it to produce m his lights and 
shades, 01 whether there leally lurks m 
him, pei haps unknown to himself, a touch 
of Puntanic gloom, — this, I cannot alto- 
gethei tell Certain it is, howe\er, that this 
great power of blackness m him derives 
its force from its appeals to that Cal- 
vimstie sense of Innate Depiavity and 
Original Sin, from whose visitations, m 
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some shape or other, no deeply thinking 
mind is always and wholly fiee For, m 
certain moods, no man can weigh this 
woild without throwing m something, some- 
how like Original Sm, to stuke the uneven 
balance At all events, peihaps no wntoi 
has ever wielded this tcinfic thought with 
gieatei tenoi than this same harmless 
Hawthorne Still moie this black conceit 
pervades him through and through You 
may be witched by his sunlight, tiansported 
by the bright gildings in the skies he 
builds over you, but there is the blackness 
of darkness beyond, and even his blight 
gildings but fimge and play upon the 
edges of thunder-clouds In one woid, the 
world is mistaken m this Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne He himself must often have smiled 
at its absurd misconception of him He is 
immeasurably deepei than the plummet of 
the mere critic For it is not the bram that 
can test such a man, it is only the heart 
You cannot come to know greatness by 
inspecting it, there is no glimpse to be 
caught of it, except by intuition, you need 
not ring it, you but touch it, and you find 
it is gold 

Now, it is that blackness m Hawthorne, 
of which I have spoken, that so fixes and 
fascinates me It may be, nevertheless, that 
it is too largely developed m him Perhaps 
he does not give us a ray of light for every 
shade of his dark But however this may 
be, this blackness it is that furmshes the 
infinite obscure of his background — that 
background, against which Shakespeare 
plays his grandest conceits, the things that 
have made for Shakespeare his loftiest but 
most circumscribed renown, as the pro- 
foundest of thinkers For by philosophers 
Shakespeare is not adored, as the great man 
of tragedy and comedy ‘< 0 : 8 : with his 
head, so much for Buckingham This 
sort of rant interlined by another hand, 
brings down the house — those mistaken 
sonls, who dream of Shakespeare as a mere 
xnan of Richard the Third humps and 
Macbeth daggers But it is those deep far- 
away things m him, those occasional flash- 
ings-forth of the intuitive Truth m him, 


those short, quick probings at the very 
axis of reality, these are the things that 
make Shakespeare, Shakespeare Through 
the mouths of the dark chaiacters of Ham- 
let, Timon, Leai, and lago, he craftily says, 
or sometimes insinuates the things which 
we feel to be so ten ideally true, that it 
were all but madness for any good man, m 
his own piopei character, to nttei, 01 even 
hint of them Tormented into desperation, 
Lear, the frantic king, teais off the mask 
and speaks the same madness of vital truth 
But, as I before said, it is the least pait 
of genius that attracts admiration And 
so, much of the blind, unbridled admira- 
tion that has been heaped upon Shake- 
speare, lias been lavished upon the least 
part of him And few of his endless com- 
mentators and critics seem to have remem- 
bered, or even perceived, that the immedi- 
ate pioduets of a great mind are not so 
great as that undeveloped and sometimes 
undevelopable yet dimly-discermble great- 
ness, to which those immediate products aie 
but the infallible indices In Shakespeare’s 
tomb lies infinitely moie than Shakespeaie 
ever wrote And if I magnify Shakespeare, 
it is not so much for what he did do as 
±01 what he did not do, or refrained from 
doing For m this woild of hes, Truth is 
forced to fly like a scared white doe m the 
woodlands, and only by eunmng glimpses 
will she reveal herself, as m Shakespeare 
and other masters of the great Art of 
Telling the Truth, — even though it be 
covertly and by snatches 
But if this view of the all-popular 
Shakespeare be seldom taken by his readers, 
and if very few who extol him have ever 
read him deeply, or perhaps, only have 
seen him on the tricky stage (which alone 
made, and is still making him his mere 
mob renown) — if few men have time, or 
patience, or palate, for the spiritual truth 
as it is m that great genius — it is then no 
matter of surprise, that m a contempo- 
raneous age, Nathaniel Hawthorne is a 
man as yet almost utterly mistaken among 
men Here and there, in some quiet arm- 
chair m the noisy town, or some deep nook 
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among the noiseless mountains, he may be 
appreciated for something of what he is 
But unlike Shakespeare, who was forced to 
the contrary course by circumstances, Haw- 
thorne (either from simple disinclination, 
or else from inaptitude) refrains from all 
the popularizing noise and show of broad 
farce and blood-besmeared tragedy, con- 
tent with the still, rich utteiance of a great 
intellect m repose, and which sends few 
thoughts into circulation, except they be 
aitenalized at his large warm lungs, and 
expanded in his honest heart 
Noi need you fix upon that blackness in 
him, if it suit you not Nor, indeed, will 
all readers discern it, for it is, mostly, in- 
sinuated to those who may best understand 
it, and account for it, it is not obtruded 
upon every one alike 
Some may start to read of Shakespeare 
and Hawthorne on the same page They 
may say, that if an illustration were 
needed, a lesser light might have sufficed 
to elucidate this Hawthorne, this small man 
of yesteiday But I am not willingly one 
of those who, as touching Shakespeare at 
least, exemplify the maxim of Roche- 
foucauld, 1 that “we exalt the reputation of 
some, m older to depress that of others”, 
who, to teach all noble-souled aspirants 
that there is no hope for them, pronounce 
Shakespeare absolutely unapproachable 
But Shakespeare has been approached 
There are minds that have gone as far as 
Shakespeare into the universe And hardly 
a mortal man, who, at some tnne or other, 
has not felt as gieat thoughts in him as any 
you will find m Hamlet We must not m- 
ferentially malign mankind for the sake of 
any one man, whoever he may be This is 
too cheap a purchase of contentment for 
conscious mediocrity to make Besides, this 
absolute and unconditional adoration of 
Shakespeare has grown to be a pait of our 
Anglo-Saxon supeistitions The Thirty-Nme 
Articles are now Forty Intolerance has 
come to exist m this matter You must be- 
lieve m Shakespeare’s unapproaehabihty, 
or quit the country But what sort of a be- 
lief is this for an American, a man who is 


bound to carry republican progressiveness 
into Liteiature as well as into Life? Be- 
lieve me, my friends, that men, not very 
much inferior to Shakespeare, are this day 
being born on the banks of the Ohio And 
the day will come when you shall say, Who 
reads a book by an Englishman that is a 
modern? The great mistake seems to be, 
that even with those Amemans who look 
forward to the coming of a great literary 
genius among us, they somehow fancy he 
will come in the costume of Queen Eliza- 
beth’s day, be a wnter of dramas founded 
upon old English lnstoiy or the tales of 
Boccaccio Whereas, great geniuses are 
parts of the times, they themselves are the 
times, and possess a corresponding color- 
ing It is of a piece with the Jews, who, 
while their Shiloh was meekly walking m 
their streets, were still praying for his 
magnificent coming, looking foi him m a 
chariot, who was already among them on 
an ass Nor must we forget that, m his own 
lifetime, Shakespeare was not Shakespeare, 
but only Mastei William Shakespeare of the 
shrewd, thriving, business firm of Condell, 2 
Shakespeare and Co , proprietors of the 
Globe Theatre m London , and by a courtly 
authoi, of the name of Chettle, was looked 
at as an “upstart crow,” beautified “with 
other birds’ feathers ” For, mark it well, 
imitation is often the first charge brought 
against originality Why this is so, there 
is not space to set forth here You must 
have plenty of sea-ioom to tell the Truth 
m, especially when it seems to have an 
aspect of newness, as America did m 1492, 
though it was then just as old, and perhaps 
older than Asia, only those sagacious phi* 
losophers, the common sailors, had never 
seen it before, swearing it was all water 
and moonshine there 

Now I do not say that Nathaniel of 
Salem is a grcatei man than William of 
A\on, or as gieat But the difference be- 

1 Due Fian^ois de La Rochefoucauld 
(1613-1680), French writer, 

2 Henry Condell or Cundell (d 1627), 
English actor and editoi, friend and asso- 
ciate of Shakespeare 
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tween the two men is by no means immeas- 
urable Not a very great deal more, and 
Nathaniel weie verily William 
This, too, I mean, that if Shakespeai’e 
has not been equalled, give the world time, 
and he is suie to be surpassed m one hemi- 
sphere 01 the other Nor will it at all do 
to sai that the world is getting grey and 
guzzled now, and has lost that fresh 
charm which she wore of old, and bj 
virtue of which the gTeat poets of past 
times made themselves what we esteem 
them to be Not so The world is as young 
to-day as when it was eicatcd, and this 
Vermont morning dew is as wet to my feet, 
as Eden’s dew to Adam’s Nor has nature 
been all over ransacked by our progemtois, 
so that no new charms and mysteries re- 
main foi this latter generation to find Ear 
from it The trillion th part has not yet 
been said, and all that has been said, but 
multiplies the avenues to what lemams to 
be said It is not so much paucity as super- 
abundance of material that seems to inca- 
pacitate modern authors 

Let America, then, prize and cherish hex 
writers, yea, let her glorify them They 
aie not so many m number as to exhaust 
her goodwill And while she has good kith 
and km of her own, to take to her bosom, 
let her not lavish her embraces upon the 
household of an alien For believe it or 
not, England after all, is m many things 
an alien to us China has more bonds of 
real love for us than she But even weie 
theie no strong literary individualities 
among us, as there are some dozens at 
least, nevertheless, let America first praise 
mediocrity even, m her children, before she 
praises (for everywhere, merit demands 
acknowledgement from every one) the best 
excellence m the children of any othei 
land Let hei own authors, I say, have the 
priority of appreciation I was much 
pleased with a hot-headed Carolina cousin 
ot mme, who onco said, — “If there were no 
other American to stand by, in literatuie, 
why, then, I would stand In Pop Emmons 3 
and his Fiedomad , and till a better epic 
came along, swear it was not very far 


behind the lhad” Take away the words, 
and m spirit he was sound 

Not that American genius needs patron- 
age m older to expand For that explosive 
soit of stuff will expand though screwed 
up in a vice, and hurst it, though it weie 
triple steel It is foi the nation’s sake, and 
not for hex authoxs’ sake, that I would 
have America be heedful of the increasing 
greatness among her writers For how 
great the shame, if other nations should 
be before her, m ci owning her heroes of 
the pen' But this is almost the case now 
American authoxs have received moie just 
and disciimmatmg piaise (howeier loftily 
and ridiculously gnen, m certain cases) 
even from some Englishmen, than from 
then own countiymen Theie are hardly 
five critics m America, and several of 
them are asleep As for pationage, it is 
the American authoi who now patronizes 
his countiy, and not Ins country him 
And if at times some among them appeal 
to the people for more recognition, it is 
not always with selfish motives, but pa- 
triotic ones 

It is true, that but few of them as yet 
have evinced that decided originality which 
merits great praise But that gi aceful 
writer, who perhaps of all Americans has 
leeerved the most plaudits from his own 
country foi his productions, — tliat veiy 
popular and amiable wntei, however good 
and self-reliant in many things, perhaps 
owes his chief reputation to the seif- 
aeknou lodged imitation of a foreign model, 
and to the studied avoidance of all topics 
but smooth ones 4 But it is better to fail m 
originality, than to succeed m imitation 
He who has never failed somewhere, that 
man cannot be great Failure is the true 
test of greatness And if it be said, that 
continual success is a proof that a man 
wiseh knows his powers, — it is only to be 
added, that, m that case, ho knows them to 

3 See the first footnote to Poe s “The 
Liteiary Life of Tlnngum Bob, Esq,” p 
533 

4 Some critics hav e suggested that this 
sentence refers to Washington Irvmg 
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he small Let us believe, it, then, once for 
all, that tlieie is no hope for us m these 
smooth, pleasing wnteis that know then 
j)oweis Without malice, but to speak the 
plain fact, they but furnish an appendix 
to Goldsmith, and othei English authors 
And we want no American Goldsmiths, 
nay, we want no American Miltons It 
weie the \ilest thing ion could say of a 
tine Amencan author, that he were an 
American Tompkins Call him an Ameri- 
can and have done, for you cannot say 
a nobler thing of him But it is not meant 
that all American writers should studi- 
ously cleave to nationality m their writ- 
ings, only this, no American writer should 
write like an Englishman or a Frenchman , 
let him write like a man, for then he will 
be sure to wnte like an American Let us 
away with this leaven of literary flunkey- 
lsm towards England If eithei must play 
the flunkey m this thing, let England do it, 
not us While we are rapidly preparing 
for that political supremacy among the 
nations which prophetically awaits us at 
the close of the present century, m a lit- 
erary point of view, we are deplorably 
unpiepared for it, and we seem studious 
to remain so Hitherto, reasons might have 
existed why this should be, but no good 
leason exists now And all that is requisite 
to amendment m this matter, is simply 
this that while fully acknowledging all 
excellence everywhere, we should refrain 
from unduly lauding foreign wnteis, and, 
at the same time, duly recognize the meri- 
torious writers that aie oui own, those 
writers who bioathe that unshackled, dem- 
ocratic spirit of Christianity m all things, 
which now takes the practical lead in this 
world, though at the same time led by our- 
selves — us Amei leans Let ns boldly con- 
demn all imitation, though it comes to us 
graceful and fragrant as the morning, and 
foster all onginality though at first it be 
crabbed and ugly as our own pine knots 
And if any of our authors fail, or seem to 
fail, then, m the words of my Carolina 
cousin, let us clap him on the shoulder 
and back him against all Europe for his 


second round The truth is, that m one 
point of mow this matt ei of a national 
hteiafiue has come to such a pass with us, 
that m some sense we must turn bullies, 
else the day is lost, or supenority so far 
bevond us, that we can hardly sa^ it will 
ever he ours 

And now, my countrymen, as an excel- 
lent author of your own flesh and blood — 
an unimitatmg, and, perhaps, m his way, 
an inimitable man — whom better can I 
commend to you, m the fiist place, than 
Nathaniel Hawthorne He is one of the 
new, and far bettei generation of your 
wi iters The smell of young beeches and 
hemlocks is upon him, your own broad 
piaines aie m his soul, and if you travel 
away inland into his deep and noble na- 
ture, you will hear the far roar of his 
Niagara Give not ovei to futuie genera- 
tions the glad duty of acknowledging him 
for what he is Take that joy to yourself, 
m y r oui own generation, and so shall he 
feel those giatefui impulses on him, that 
may possibly r prompt him to the full flower 
of some still greatei achievement m your 
eyes And by confessing him you thereby 
confess othei s, you biace the whole brother- 
hood For genius, all over the world, 
stands hand m hand, and one shock of 
recognition runs the whole circle round 

BENITO CEBENO 
[1856 (1855)] 

IN the year 1799, Captain Amasa 
Delano, of Duxbury, in Massachusetts, com- 
manding a laige sealer and general trader, 
lay at anchor, with a valuable caigo, m the 
harbour of St Mana — a small, desert, un- 
inhabited island towards the southern ex- 
tremity of the long coast of Chili There 
he had touched for water 

On the second day, not long after dawn, 
while lying m his beith, his mate came 
beloyv, informing him that a strange sail 
was coming into the bay Ships were then 
not so plenty 7 m those waters as now, He 
rose, dressed, and went on deck* 
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The morning was one peculiar to that 
coast Everything was mute and calm, 
everything grey The sea, though undulated 
into long roods of swells, seemed fixed, and 
was sleeked at the surface like waved 
lead that has cooled and set m the smelter’s 
mould The sky seemed a grey mantle 
Flights of troubled gre> fowl, kith and 
km with flights of tioubled grey vapours 
among which they were mixed, skimmed 
low and fitfully over the waters, as swal- 
lows over meadows before storms Shadows 
present, foreshadowing deeper shadows to 
come 

To Captain Delano’s surprise, the stran- 
ger, viewed through the glass, showed no 
colours, though to do so upon entering a 
haven, however uninhabited m its shores, 
where but a single other ship might be ly- 
ing, was the custom among peaceful sea- 
men of all nations Considering the law- 
lessness and loneliness of the spot, and the 
sort of stories, at that day, associated with 
those seas, Captain Delano’s surprise might 
have deepened into some uneasiness had 
he not been a person of a smgulaxly undis- 
trustful good nature, not liable, except on 
extraordinary and repeated excitement, and 
hardly then, to indulge in personal alarms, 
any way involving the imputation of ma- 
lign evil m man Whether, in view of what 
humanity is capable, such a trait implies, 
along with a benevolent heart, more than 
ordinary quickness and accuracy of in- 
tellectual perception, may be left to the 
wise to determine 

But whatever misgivings might have ob- 
truded on first seeing the stranger, would 
almost, m any seaman’s mind, have been 
dissipated by observing that the ship, m 
navigating into the haibour, was drawing 
too near the land, for her own safety’s 
sake, owing to a sunken reef making out 
off her bow This seemed to prove her a 
stranger, indeed, not only to the sealer, 
but the island, consequently, she could be 
no wonted freebooter on that ocean With 
no small interest, Captain Delano contin- 
ued to watch hex — a proceeding not much 
facilitated by the vapours partly mantling 


the hull, through which the fai matin light 
from her cabin streamed equr* ocally 
enough, much like the sun — by this time 
creseentecl on the rim of the horizon, and 
appai ently, m company with the stiange 
ship, entering the haiboui — which, wim- 
pled b\ the same low, cicepmg clouds, 
showed not unlike a Lima intriguante’s 1 
one simstei eye peering across the Plaza 
from the Indian loop-hole of her dusk 
saya-y-manta, 2 

It might have been but a deception of 
the vapours, but, the longer the stranger 
was watched, the more singular appeared 
her manoeuvres Ere long it seemed hard 
to decide whether she meant to come m or 
no — what she wanted, or what she was 
about The wind, which had breezed up a 
little duung the night, was now extremely 
light and baffling, which the more increased 
the apparent uncertainty of her move- 
ments 

Surmising, at last, that it might be a 
ship in distress, Captain Delano ordered 
his whale-boat to be dropped, and, much 
to the wary opposition of his mate, pie- 
pared to board her, and, at the least, pilot 
her m On the night previous, a fishing- 
party of the seamen had gone a long dis- 
tance to some detached rocks out of sight 
from the sealer, and, an hour or two be- 
fore day-break, had returned, having met 
with no small success Presuming that the 
stranger might have been long off sound- 
ings, the good captain put several baskets 
of the fish, for piesents, into his boat, and 
so pulled away From her continuing too 
near the sunken reef, deeming her m 
dangei , calling to his men, he made all 
haste to apprise those on board of their 
situation But, some time ere the boat 
came up, the wind, light though it was, 
having shifted, had headed the vessel off, 
as well as partly broken the vapours from 
about her. 

Upon gaming a less remote view, the 
ship, when made signally visible on the 

1 Flirt or siren 

2 An enveloping type of cloak, or "skirt 
and shawl ” 
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\eige of the lcaden-hued swells, with the 
slneds of fog heie and theie raggedly 
furring her, appeared like a white-washed 
monastery after a thunder-stoim, seen 
peiched upon some dun cliff among the 
Pyrenees But it was no puiely fanuful 
lesemblance winch now, foi a moment, al- 
most led Captain Delano to think that 
nothing less than a ship-load of monks was 
befoie him Peering over the bulwaiks were 
vliat leally seemed, m the hazy distance, 
throngs of daik cowls, while, fitfully re- 
galed through the open port-holes, other 
dark moving figures were dimly descried, 
as of Black Fnars pacing the cloisters 

Upon a still nigher appioach, this ap- 
pearance was modified, and the true char- 
acter of the vessel was plain — a Spanish 
merchantman of the first class, carrying 
negro slaves, amongst other 'valuable 
freight, from one colonial poit to another 
A very large, and, m its time, a \ery fine 
vessel, such as m those days were at inter- 
vals encountered along that mam, some- 
times superseded Acapulco 3 treasure-ships, 
or retired frigates of the Spanish king’s 
navy, which, like superannuated Italian 
palaces, still, under a decline of masters, 
preserved signs of former state 

As the whale-boat drew more and more 
nigh, the cause of the peculiar pipe-clayed 
aspect of the stranger was seen m the 
slovenly neglect pervading her The spars, 
ropes, and great part of the bulwarks, 
looked woolly, from long unacquamtanee 
with the scraper, tar, and the brush Her 
keel seemed laid, her libs put together, and 
she launched, from Ezekiel’s Valley of Dry 
Bones 4 # 

In the present business m which she was 
engaged, the ship’s general model and rig 
appeared to have undergone no material 
change from their original warlike and 
Froissart 5 pattern However, no guns were 
seen 

The tops were large, and were railed 
about with what had once been octagonal 
net-work, all now in sad disrepair These 
tops hung overhead like three ruinous 
aviaues, in one of winch was seen perched, 
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on a ratlin, a while noddy, a strange fowl, 
so called from its lethaigic somnambulistic 
character, being fiequently caught by hand 
at sea Batteied and mould}, the castellated 
forecastle seemed some ancient tunet, long 
ago taken by assault, and then left to 
decay Towaids the stern, two higli-iaised 
quarter galleries — the balustrades here and 
theie to\eied with diy, tindery sea-moss — 
opening out fiom the unoccupied state- 
eabm, whose dead lights, foi all the mild 
weather, were hermetically closed and 
caulked — these tenantless balconies hung 
over the sea as if it were the giand Vene- 
tian canal But the pnncipal relic of 
faded grandeui was the ample oval of the 
shield-like stern-piece, intricate!} carved 
with the arms of Castile and Leon, 6 medal- 
lioned about by groups of mythological or 
symbolical devices, uppeimost and central 
of which was a dark satyr m a mask, hold- 
ing Ins foot on the piostiate neck of a 
writhing figure, likewise masked 

Whethei the ship had a figure-head, or 
only a plain beak, was not quite certain, 
owing to canvas wrapped about that part, 
either to protect it while undergoing a 
refurbishing, or else decently to hide its 
decay Rudely painted or chalked, as in a 
sailor freak, along the forward side of a 
sort of pedestal below the canvas, was the 
sentence, u Seguid vuestio jefe” (follow 
your leader) , while upon the tarnished 
head-boards, near by, appeared, m stately 
capitals, once gilt, the ship’s name, “Saist 
DOMnacK,” each letter streakmgly cor- 
roded with tncklmgs of copper-spike rust, 
while, like mourning weeds, dark festoons 
of sea-grass slimily swept to and fro over 


3 Mexico’s chief Pacific port, long a 
leading port-of-eall for Spanish ships ply- 
ing between South America and the Span- 
ish possessions m the Orient 

* Ezekiel 37 1-10 

5 J ean Froissart (1333 ?-1400 1 ) , French 
chronicler of the age of chivalry m Eng- 
land 

6 Ancient kingdoms, later provinces, of 
Spain, 
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the name, with eveiy hearse-like roll of the 
hull 

As at last the boat was hooked from the 
bow along; towaid the gangway amidship, 
:ts keel, while \et some inches separated 
fiom the hull, harshly grated as on a 
sunken coral reef It proved a huge bunch 
of conglobated barnacles adhering below 
the water to the side like a wen, a token 
of baffling ans and long calms passed 
somewhere in those seas 

Climbing the side, the visitor was at 
once surrounded by a clamorous thiong 
of whites and blacks, but the latter out- 
numbeung the former more than could 
have been expected, negro transportation- 
ship as the sti anger in port was But, m 
one language, and as with one voice, all 
poured out a common tale of suffering, in 
which the negresses, of whom there were 
not a few, exceeded the others m their 
dolorous vehemence The scurvy, together 
with a fever, had swept off a great part of 
their number, moie especially the Span- 
iards Off Cape Horn, they had narrowly 
escaped shipwreck , then, for days to- 
gether, they had lam tranced without wind, 
their provisions were low , their water next 
to none , their lips that moment were 
baked 

While Captain Delano was thus made 
the mark of all eager tongues, his one 
eager glance took m all the faces, with 
eveiy othei object about him 

Always upon first boarding a large and 
populous sbiji at sea, especially a foreign 
one, with a nondescupt crew such as Las- 
cars or Manilla men, the impression varies 
m a peculiar way from that produced by 
first entering a strange bouse with strange 
inmates m a strange land Both house and 
ship, the one by its walls and blinds, the 
other by its high bulwarks like ramparts, 
hoard from view their intenois till the last 
moment, but m the case of the ship there 
is this addition that the living spectacle it 
contains, upon its sudden and complete dis- 
closure, has, m contrast with the blank 
ocean which zones it, something of the 
effect of enchantment The ship seems un- 


real, these strange costumes, gestures, and 
faces, but a shadowy tableau just emerged 
* from the deep, winch directly must receive 
back what it gave 

Peihaps it was some such influence as 
above is attempted to be described which, 
m Captain Delano’s mind, heightened what- 
ever, upon a staid sciutmy, might have 
seemed unusual, especially the conspicuous 
figuies of four elderly grizzled negroes, 
their heads like black, doddered willow 
tops, who, m venerable conti ast to the 
tumult below them, were couched sphynx- 
like, one on the starboaid cat-head, another 
on the larboard, and the remaining pair 
face to face on the opposite bulwarks above 
the mam-chams They each had bits of 
unstianded old junk m their hands, and, 
with a sort of stoical self-content, were 
picking the junk into oakum, a small heap 
of which lay b y then sides They accom- 
panied the task with a continuous, low, 
monotonous chant, droning and drooling 
away like so many grey-headed bag-pipers 
playing a funeral march 

The quarter-deck lose into an ample 
elevated poop, upon the forward verge of 
which, lifted, like the oakum-pickers, some 
eight feet above the general throng, sat 
along m a row, separated by regular 
spaces, the cross-legged figures of six other 
blacks, each with a rusty hatchet m his 
hand, which, with a bit of brick and a rag, 
he was engaged like a scullion m scounng, 
while between each two was a small stack 
of hatchets, then rusted edges turned for- 
ward awaiting a like operation Though 
occasionally the four oakum-pickers would 
briefly address some person oi persons m 
the crowd below, yet the six hatchet-polish- 
ers neither spoke to othei s, noi breathed 
a whisper among themselves, but sat in- 
tent upon their task, except at intervals, 
when, with the peculiar love m negroes of 
uniting industry with pastime, two-and- 
two they sideways clashed their hatchets 
together, like cymbals, with a barbarous 
dm All six, unlike the generality, had the 
raw aspect of unsophisticated Africans 
But that first comprehensive glance which 
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took m those ten figures, with seoies less 
conspicuous, rested but an instant uiion 
them, as, impatient of the hubbub of 
voices, the visitoi turned m quest of whom- 
soever it might be that commanded the 
ship 

But as if not unwilling to let nature 
make known her own ease among his suf- 
feung charge, or else m despair of re- 
straining it for the time, the Spanish cap- 
tain, a gentlemanly, leserved-lookmg, and 
lather young man to a stranger’s eye, 
dressed with singular richness, but bearing 
plain tiaces of recent sleepless caies and 
disquietudes, stood passively by, leaning 
against the mam-mast, at one moment cast- 
ing a dieary, spiritless look upon his ex- 
cited people, at the next an unhappy glance 
toward his visitoi his side stood a 

black of small stature, m whose rude face, 
as occasionally, like a shepheid’s dog, he 
mutely turned it up into the Spaniard’s, 
sorrow and affection weie equally blended 
Struggling thiough the throng, the 
American advanced to the Spaniard, assur- 
ing him of his sympathies, and offering to 
render whatever assistance might be m his 
power To which the Spaniard returned, 
for the present, but giave and ceremonious 
acknowledgments, his national formality 
dusked by the saturnine mood of ill health 
But losing no time m mere compliments, 
Captain Delano returning to the gangway, 
had his baskets of fish brought up, and as 
the wind still continued light, so that some 
hours at least must elapse ere the ship 
could be brought to the anchorage, he bade 
lus men return to the sealer, and fetch 
back as much water as the whale-boat could 
carry, with whatever soft bread the steward 
might have, all the remaining pumpkins 
on board, with a box of sugar, and a dozen 
of his private bottles of cider 
Not many minutes aftei the boat’s push- 
ing off, to the vexation of all, the wind 
entirely died awav, and the tide turning, 
began drifting back the ship helplessly 
seaward But ti ustmg this would not long 
last, Captain Delano sought with good 
hopes to cheer up the sti angers, feeling no 


small satisfaction that, with peisons in 
then condition he could — thanks to his fre- 
quent \oyages along the Spanish mam — 
com eise with some fieedom m then native 
tongue 

While left alone with them, he was not 
long m obseiwng some things tending to 
heighten his first impiessions, but surprise 
was lost m pity, both for the Spaniards 
aritt blacks, alike evidently reduced from 
seal city of water and provisions, while 
long -continued suff ei mg seemed to have 
bi ought out the less good-natured qualities 
of the negioes, besides, at the same time, 
lmpamng the Spaniard’s authority over 
them But, undei the circumstances, pre- 
cisely this condition of things was to have 
been anticipated In aimies, navies, cities, 
or families — m nature herself — nothing 
more relaxes good order than misery Still, 
Captain Delano was not without the idea, 
that had Benito Cereno been a man of 
greater eneigy, misiule would hardh have 
come to the present pass But the debility, 
constitutional or induced b\ the hardships, 
bodily and mental, of the Spanish captain, 
was too obvious to be overlooked A prey 
to settled dejection, as if long mocked with 
hope he would not now indulge it, even 
when it had ceased to be a mock, the pros- 
pect of that day or evening at furthest, 
lying at anchoi, v ith plentv of water for 
Ins people, and a brother captain to coun- 
sel and befnend, seemed m no peiceptible 
degree to encourage him His mincl ap- 
peared unstrung, if not still more seriously 
affected Shut up m these oaken walls, 
chained to one dull round of command, 
whose unconditionalitv cloyed him, like 
some by pochondriac abbot he moved slowly 
about, at times suddenly pausing, starting, 
or staring, biting his lip, biting his finger- 
nail, Hushing, paling, twitching his beard, 
with other symptoms of an absent or 
moody mind This distempeied spirit was 
lodged, as before hinted, m as distempered 
a frame He was rather tall, but seemed 
never to have been xobust, and now -with 
nervous suff ei mg was almost worn to a 
skeleton A tendency to some pulmonary 
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complaint appeared to have been lately 
confirmed His voice was like that of one 
with lungs half gone, hoarsely suppressed, 
a husky whisper No wonder that, as m 
this state he tottered about, his private 
servant apprehensively followed him 
Sometimes the negro gave his master his 
arm, or took his handkerchief out of his 
pocket for him , performing these and 
similar offices with that affectionate zeal 
which transmutes into something filial or 
fraternal acts m themselves but menial, 
and which has gained for the negro the 
repute of making the most pleasing body 
servant m the world, one, too, whom a 
master need be on no stiffly superior terms 
with, but may treat with familiar trust, 
less a servant than a devoted companion 

Marking the noisy mdoeility of the 
blacks in general, as well as what seemed 
the sullen inefficiency of the whites, it was 
not without humane satisfaction that Cap- 
tain Delano witnessed the steady good con- 
duct of Babo 

But the good conduct of Babo, hardly 
more than the ill-behaviour of others, 
seemed to withdraw the half-lunatic Don 
Benito from his cloudy languoi Not that 
such pieeisely was the impression made by 
the Spaniard on the mind of his visitor 
The Spaniard’s individual unrest was, for 
the piesent, but noted as a conspicuous 
feature m the ship’s general affliction Still, 
Captain Delano was not a little concerned 
at what he could not help taking for the 
time to be Don Benito’s unfriendly indif- 
ference toward himself The Spaniard’s 
mannei, too, conveyed a sort of sour and 
gloomy disdain, which he seemed at no 
pains to disguise But this the American 
m chanty ascribed to the harassing effects 
of sickness, since, m former instances, he 
had noted that there are peculiar natures 
on whom prolonged physical suffering 
seems to cancel every social instinct of 
kindness, as if forced to black bread them- 
selves, they deemed it but equity that each 
person coming nigh them should, indirectly, 
by some slight or affront, be made to 
partake of their fare 


But ere long Captain Delano bethought 
him that, indulgent as he was at the first, m 
judging the Spaniard, he might not, after 
all, have exercised chanty enough At 
bottom it was Don Benito’s reserve which 
displeased him, but the same reserve was 
shown toward all but his personal attend- 
ant Even the formal reports which, ac- 
cording to sea-usage, were at stated times 
made to him by some petty underling 
(either a white, mulatto or black), he 
hardly bad patience enough to listen to, 
without betraying contemptuous aversion 
His manner upon such occasions was, m its 
degree, not unlike that which might be 
supposed to have been his imperial coun- 
tryman’s, Charles V, 7 just previous to the 
anchontish retirement of that monarch 
from the throne 

This splenetic cksielish of his place was 
evinced m almost every function pertaining 
to it Proud as he was moody, he conde- 
scended to no personal mandate Whatever 
special 01 dei s were necessary, their deliv- 
ery was delegated to his body-servant, who 
m turn transfeired them to their ultimate 
destination, thiougli runners, alert Span- 
ish boys or slave boys, like pages or pilot- 
fish within easy call continually hovering 
round Don Benito So that to have beheld 
this undemonstrative invalid gliding about, 
apathetic and mute, no landsman could 
have dreamed that in him was lodged a dic- 
tatoislnp beyond which, while at sea, there 
was no earthly appeal 

Thus, the Spaniard, regarded in his re- 
serve, seemed as the involuntary victim of 
mental disorder But, m fact, his reserve 
might, m some degree, have proceeded 
from design If so, then in Don Benito was 
evinced the unhealthy climax of that ic\ 
though conscientious policy, more or less 
adopted by all commanders of large ships, 
winch, except m signal emergencies, oblit- 
eiates alike the manifestation of sway with 
every trace of sociality, transforming the 


7 Hol^ Roman emperoi and king of 
Spam as Charles I (1500-58), who retired 
to a monastei\ the year before his death 
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man into a block, or rather into a loaded 
cannon, which, until theie is call for thun- 
der, has nothing to say 
Viewing him m this light, it seemed but 
a natuial token of the peneise habit in- 
duced by a long course of such hard self- 
restraint, that, notwithstanding the piesent 
condition of his ship, the Spaniard should 
still persist m a demeanour, which, how- 
ever harmless — 01 it may be, appiopnate 
— an a well-appointed vessel, such as the 
San Dominick might have been at the 
outset of the voyage, was anything but 
judicious now But the Spaniard perhaps 
thought that it was with captains as with 
gods reserve, undei all events, must still be 
their cue But more probably this appear- 
ance of slumbering dominion might have 
been but an attempted disguise to conscious 
imbecility — not deep policy, but shallow de- 
vice But be all this as it might, whether 
Don Benito’s mannei was designed or not, 
the more Captain Delano noted its peivad- 
mg reserve, the less he felt uneasiness at 
any particular manifestation of that reserve 
toward himself 

Neither were his thoughts taken up by 
the captain alone Wonted to the quiet 
orderliness of the sealer’s comfortable fam- 
ily of a crew, the noisy confusion of the 
San Dominick’s suffering host repeatedly 
challenged his eye Some prominent 
breaches not only of discipline but of de- 
cency were observed These Captain Delano 
could not but ascribe, m the mam, to the 
absence of those subordinate deck-officers 
to whom, along with higher duties, is en- 
trusted what may be styled the police de- 
partment of a populous ship True, the old 
oakum-pickers appeared at times to act the 
part of monitorial constables to their 
countrymen, the blacks, but though occa- 
sionally succeeding m allaying trifling out- 
breaks now and then between man and 
man, they could do little or nothing toward 
establishing general quiet The San Domi- 
nick was m the condition of a transatlantic 
emigrant ship, among whose multitude of 
living freight axe some individuals, doubt- 
less, as little troublesome as crates and 


bales, but the friendly remonstrances of 
such with their ruder companions are of 
not so much avail as the unfriendly arm 
of the mate What the San Dominick 
wanted was, what the emigrant ship has, 
stern supenoi officeis But on these decks 
not so much as a fourth mate was to be 
seen 

The visitor’s curiosity was roused to 
learn the particulars of those mishaps 
which had brought about such absenteeism, 
with its consequences, because, though de- 
riving some inkling of the voyage from the 
wails which at the first moment had greeted 
him, y et of the details no clear understand- 
ing had been bad The best account would, 
doubtless, be given by the captain Yet at 
first the visitor was loth to ask it, unwilling 
to provoke some distant rebuff But pluck- 
ing up courage, he at last accosted Don 
Benito, renewing the expression of his 
benevolent interest, adding, that did he 
(Captain Delano) but know the particulars 
of the ship’s misfortunes, he would, per- 
haps, be better able in the end to relieve 
them Would Don Benito favour him with 
the whole story? 

Don Benito faltered, then, like some 
somnambulist suddenly interfered with, 
vaeantl> stared at his visitor, and ended 
by looking down on the deck He main- 
tained this posture so long, that Captain 
Delano, almost equally disconcerted, and 
mvoluntauly almost as rude, turned sud- 
denly from him, walking forward to accost 
one of the Spanish seamen for the desired 
information But he had hardly gone five 
paces, when with a sort of eagerness Don 
Benito invited him back, regretting bis 
momentary absence of mind, and profess- 
ing readiness to gratify him. 

While most part of the story was being 
given, the two captains stood on the after 
part of the mam-deck, a privileged spot, 
no one being neai but the servant, 

“It is now a bundled and ninety days,” 
began the Spaniard, m his husky whisper, 
“that this ship, well officered and well 
manned, with several cabin passengers— 
some fifty Spaniards in all— sailed from 
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Buenos A} res bound to Lima, with a gen- 
eral caigo, Paiaguay tea and the like — 
and,” pointing forward, "that pax eel of 
negroes, now not more than a hundred and 
fifty, as }ou see, but then numbering over 
thiee bundled souls Off Cape Horn we had 
heavy gales In one moment, by night, 
three of m} best officers, with fifteen 
sailors, weie lost, with the mam-yard, the 
spar snapping under them m the slings, 
as the} sought, with heavers, to beat down 
the icy sail To lighten the hull, the heavier 
sacks of mata 8 were tlnown into the sea, 
with most of the water-pipes lashed on 
deck at the time And this last necessity it 
was, combined with the prolonged deten- 
tions afterwards experienced, which even- 
tually bi ought about our chief causes of 
suffering When — ” 

Heie there was a sudden fainting at- 
tack of his cough, brought on, no doubt, 
by his mental distress His seivant sus- 
tained lnm, and drawing a cordial from 
his pocket placed it to his bps He a little 
revived But unwilling to leave him unsup- 
ported while yet lmperfectl} restored, the 
black with one arm still encircled Ins 
master, at the same time keeping his eye 
fixed on his face, as if to watch, for the 
first sign of complete restoration, or re- 
lapse, as the event might prove 

The Spaniard pioeeeded, but brokenly 
and obscurely, as one m a dream. 

— "Oh, my God ? rather than pass through 
what I have, with joy I would have hailed 
the most terrible gales, but — ” 

His cough returned and with increased 
violence , this subsiding, "with reddened 
hps and closed eyes he fell heavily against 
his supporter. 

"His mind wanders He was thinking of 
the plague that followed the gales/’ plain- 
tively sighed the servant, "my poor, poor 
master 1 ” wringing one hand, and with the 
other wiping the mouth "But be patient, 
Senor,” again turning to Captain Delano, 
"these fits do not last long, master will 
soon be himself” 

Don Benito reviving, went on, but as this 
portion of the story was very brokenly 


delivered, the substance only will here be 
set down 

It appeared that after the ship had been 
many dajs tossed m stoims off the Cape, 
the scmvx broke out, carrying off numbers 
of the whites and blacks When at last they 
had woiked xoiind into the Pacific, their 
spars and sails were so damaged, and so 
inadequatel} handled by the surviving mai- 
mers, most of whom were become invalids, 
that, unable to lay her northerly course by 
the wind, which was poweiful, the un- 
manageable ship for successive days and 
mghts was blown northwestward, where the 
breeze suddenly deserted hei, m unknown 
waters, to suitiy calms The absence of the 
water-pipes now proved as fatal to life 
as before their presence had menaced it 
Induced, 01 at least aggravated, by the 
more than scanty allowance of water, a 
malignant fever followed the scurvy, with 
the excessi\e heat of the lengthened calm, 
making such short work of it as to sweep 
av r ay, as by billows, whole families of the 
Africans, and a yet larger number, pro- 
portionably, of the Spaniards, including, 
by a luckless fatality, every officer on 
board Consequently, m the smart west 
wuids eventually following the calm, the 
already rent sails having to be simply 
dropped, not furled, at need, had been 
gradually reduced to the beggar’s rags 
they were now To procure substitutes for 
his lost sailois, as well as supplies of watei 
and sails, the captain at the earliest oppor- 
tunity had made foi Baldivxa, the southern- 
most civilized port of Chili and South 
America, hut upon nearing the coast the 
thick wcathei had prevented him from so 
much as sighting that haibour Since which 
period, almost without a crew, and almost 
without canvas and almost without water, 
and at intervals giving its added dead to 
the sea, the San Dominick had been battle- 
dored about by conti aiy winds, inveigled 
by currents, or grown weedy m calms Like 


8 Mate or Paraguay tea, leaves of a 
South American plant used in preparing a 
beverage 
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a man lost m woods, more than once 
she had doubled upon her own tiack 
“But throughout these calamities,” husk- 
ily continued Don Benito, painfully turn- 
ing m the half embrace of Ins sei\ant, 
“I have to thank those negroes >011 see, 
who, though to youi inexperienced eyes 
appealing umuly, have, indeed, conducted 
themselves with less of restlessness than 
even their owner could have thought pos- 
sible under such circumstances ” 

Here he again fell faintly back Again 
Ins mind wandered but he rallied, and less 
obscuiely proceeded 

“Yes, their owner was quite right m 
assunng me that no fetters would be needed 
with his blacks, so that while, as is wont 
m this transportation, those negroes have 
always remained upon deck — not thrust 
below, as m the Gumeamen 9 — they have, 
also, from the beginning, been freely per- 
mitted to range within grven bounds at 
their pleasure ” 

Once more the faintness returned — hrs 
mind roved — but, recovering, he resumed 
“But it is Babo here to whom, under 
God, I owe not only my own preservation, 
but likewise to him, chiefly, the merit is 
due, of pacifying his more ignorant breth- 
ren, when at intervals tempted to murmur- 
mgs ” 

“Ah, master,” sighed the black, bowing 
Ins face, “don't speak of me, Babo is 
nothing, what Babo has done was but 
duty ” 

“Faithful fellow f ” cried Captain Delano 
“Don Benito, I envy you such a fnend, 
slave I cannot call him '' 

As master and man stood before him, 
the black upholding the white, Captain 
Delano could not but bethink him of the 
beauty of that relationship which could 
present such a spectacle of fidelity on the 
one hand and confidence on the other The 
scene was heightened by the contrast m 
dress, denoting their relative positions The 
Spaniard wore a loose Chili jacket of dark 
velvet, white small clothes and stocking’s, 
with silvei buckles at the knee and instep, 
a high-crowned sombrero, of fine grass, a 


slender sword, silver mounted, hung from 
a knot 111 his sash, the last being an al- 
most invariable adjunct, more for utility 
than ornament, of a South American gentle- 
man’s dress to this lioui Excepting when 
his occasional nervous contoitions brought 
about disana>, theie was a certain pre- 
cision m his attire, cunously at variance 
with the unsightly disorder around , es- 
pecially m the belitteied Ghetto, forward 
of the mam-mast, wholly occupied by the 
blacks 

The servant wore nothing but wide trou- 
sezs, appaiently, from then coarseness and 
patches, made out of some old topsail, 
they were clean, and confined at the waist 
by a bit of unstranded lope, which, with his 
composed, deprecatory air at times, made 
him look something like a begging friar of 
St Francis 

However unsuitable for the time and 
place, at least 111 the blunt-thinkmg Ameri- 
can’s eyes, and however strangely suiuvmg 
111 the midst of all Ins afflictions, the toilette 
of Don Benito might not, in fashion at 
least, have gone bejrnnd the style of the 
day among South Americans of his class 
Though on the present voyage sailing from 
Buenos Ayres, he had avowed himself a 
native and resident of Chili, whose in- 
habitants had not so generally adopted the 
plain coat and once plebeian pantaloons, 
but, with a becoming modification, adhered 
to their provincial costume, picturesque as 
any m the world Still, relatively to the 
pale history of the voyage, and his own 
pale face, there seemed something so incon- 
gruous m the Spaniard's apparel, as almost 
to suggest the image of an invalid courtier 
tottering about London streets m the time 
of the plague. 

The portion of the narrative which, 
pei haps, most excited mtei est, as well as 
some surprise, considering the latitudes in 
question, was the long calms spoken of, and 
moie particularly the ship's so long di if ting 
about Without communicating the opinion, 


9 Vessels engaged m the African slave 
trade 
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of course, the American could not but im- 
pute at least part of the detentions both to 
clumsy seamanship and faulty navigation 
Eyeing Don Benito's small, yellow hands, 
he easily mfened that the young captain 
had not got into command at the hawse- 
hole but the cabin-window, and if so, why 
wonder at incompetence, m youth, sick- 
ness, and aristocracy united? Such was his 
democratic conclusion 
But drowning criticism m compassion, 
after a fresh repetition of his sympathies, 
Captain Delano having heard out his story, 
not only engaged, as in the first place, to 
see Don Benito and his people supplied 
m their immediate bodily needs, but, also, 
now further promised to assist him m 
procuring a laige peimanent supply of 
water, as well as some sails and rigging, 
and, though it would involve no small 
embarrassment to himself, >et he would 
spare three of his best seamen for tem- 
porary deck officers, so that without delay 
the ship might proceed to Concepcion, there 
fully to refit foi Lima, hei destined port 

Such generosity was not without its 
effect, even upon the invalid His face 
lighted up, eager and hectic, he met the 
honest glance of his visitor With gratitude 
he seemed overcome 

“This excitement is bad for master," 
whispered the servant, taking his arm, and 
with soothing words gently drawing him 
aside 

When Don Benito returned, the Ameri- 
can was pained to observe that Ins hope- 
fulness, like the sudden kindling m 3ns 
cheek, was but febrile and transient 

Ere long, with a joyless mien, looking 
up toward the poop, the # host invited his 
guest to accompany him there, for the 
benefit of what little breath of wind might 
be stirring 

As during the telling of the story, Cap- 
tain Delano had once or twice started at 
the occasional cy mb ailing of the hatchet- 
polishers, wondering why such an inter- 
ruption should be allowed, especially m 
that part of the ship, and m the ears of 


an invalid, and, moieover, as the hatchets 
had anything but an attractive look, and 
the handlers* of them still less so, it was, 
therefore, to tell the tiuth, not without 
some luikmg reluctance, or even shrinking, 
it may be, that Captain Delano, with 
apparent complaisance, acquiesced m Ins 
host's invitation The more so, since with 
an untimely caprice of punctilio, rendered 
distressing by his cadaveious aspect, Don 
Benito, with Castilian bows, solemnly in- 
sisted upon his guest's preceding him up 
the ladder leading to the elevation, wheie, 
one on each side of the last step, sat four 
armorial suppoiters and sentries, two of the 
ominous file Gingerly enough stepped good 
Captain Delano between them, and m the 
instant of leaving them behind, like one 
running the gauntlet, he felt an apprehen- 
sive twitch m the calves of his legs 

But when, facing about, he saw the 
whole file, like so many organ-grinders, 
still stupidly intent on their work, unmind- 
ful of everything beside, he could not but 
smile at his late fidgeting panic 

Piesently, while standing with Don Beni- 
to, looking forward upon the decks below, 
he was struck by one of those instances 
of insubordination previously alluded to 
Thiee black boys, with two Spanish bojs, 
were sitting together on the hatchets, scrap- 
ing a rude wooden platter, m which some 
scanty mess had recently been cooked Sud- 
denly, one of the black boys, enraged at 
a word dropped by one of his white com- 
panions, seized a knife, and though called 
to forbear by one of the oakum-piekeis, 
struck the lad over the head, inflicting a 
gash from which blood flowed 

In amazement, Captain Delano inquired 
what this meant To which the pale Benito 
dully muttered, that it was merely the 
spoit of the lad 

“Pretty serious sport, truly," rejoined 
Captain Delano “Had such a thing hap- 
pened on board the Bachelor’ $ Delight , 
instant punishment would have followed" 
At these words the Spamaid turned upon 
the American one of his sudden, staring, 
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half-lunatic looks, then, relapsing into his 
torpoi, answered, “Doubtless, doubtless, 
Senor ” 

Is it, thought Captain Delano, that this 
helpless man is one of those paper captains 
I've known, who by policy wink at what 
by power they cannot put down# I know 
no saddei sight than a commander who has 
little of command but the name 

“I should think, Don Benito,” he now 
said, glancing toward the oakum-picker who 
had sought to mteifeie with the boys, “that 
you would find it advantageous to keep 
all youi blacks employed, especially the 
young ei ones, no matter at what useless 
task, and no matter what happens to the 
ship Why, even with my little band, I 
find such a course indispensable I once 
kept a ciew on my quartei-deck thrum- 
ming mats for my cabin, when, foi three 
days, I had given up my ship — mats, men, 
and all — for a speedy loss, owing to the 
uolence of a gale m which we could do 
nothing but helplessly drive befoie it ” 

“Doubtless, doubtless,” muttered Don 
Benito 

“But,” continued Captain Delano, again 
glancing upon the oakum-pickeis and then 
at the hatchet-polishers, near by, “I see 
}ou keep some at least of youi host em- 
ployed ” 

“Yes,” was again the vacant response 

“Those old men there, shaking their pows 
from their pulpits,” continued Captain 
Delano, pointing to the oakum-pickeis, 
“seem to act the part of old dominies to 
the rest, little heeded as their admonitions 
aie at times Is this voluntary on their 
part, Don Benito, or have you appointed 
them shepherds to your flock of black 
sheep 9” 

“What posts they fill, I appointed them,” 
rejoined the Spaniard m an acrid tone, 
as if resenting some supposed satiric re- 
flection 

“And these others, these Ashantee con- 
jurors here,” continued Captain Delano, 
rather uneasily eyeing the brandished steel 
of the hatchet-polishers, where ui spots it 


had been brought to a shine, “this seems a 
cuiious business they are at, Don Benito?” 

“In the gales we met,” answered the 
Spaniard, “what of oui goneial caigo was 
not thiown o\eiboazd was much dam- 
aged by the bune Since coming into calm 
weathei, I have had seveial cases of knives 
and hatchets daily brought up foi ovei- 
liauling and cleaning ” 

“A prudent idea, Don Benito You are 
part ownei of ship and caxgo, I presume, 
but not of the slaves, perhaps?” 

“I am owner of all >ou see,” impatiently 
returned Don Benito, “except the mam 
company of blacks, who belonged to my 
late friend, Alexandro Aranda ” 

As he mentioned this name, his air was 
heart-bioken, his knees shook, his seivant 
suppoited him 

Thinking lie divined the cause of such 
unusual emotion, to confirm his stumise, 
Captain Delano, after a pause, said, “And 
maj I ask, Don Benito, whether — since 
awhile ago you spoke of some cabin pas- 
sengers — the friend, whose loss so afflicts 
you, at the outset of the voyage accom- 
panied his blacks?” 

“Yes ” 

“But died of the fever 12 ” 

“Died of the fever — Oh, could I but — ” 
Again quivering, the Spaniard paused 
“Pardon me,” said Captam Delano slow- 
ly, “but I think that, by a sympathetic ex- 
perience, I conjecture, Don Benito, what 
it is that gives the keener edge to your 
grief It was once my hard foitune to lose 
at sea a dear friend, my own brother, then 
supercargo Assured of the welfare of his 
spirit, its departure I could have borne 
like a man , but that honest eye, that 
honest hand — both of wfflicli had so often 
met mine — and that warm heart, all, all — 
like scraps to the dogs— -to throw all to 
the sharks’ It was then I vowed never to 
have for fellow-voyager a man I loved, 
unless, unbeknown to him, I had provided 
every requisite, m case of a fatality, for 
embalming his mortal part for interment on 
shore Were youi friend's remains now on 
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board tins ship, Don Benito, not thus 
strangely would the mention of his name 
affect you ” 

“On board this ship®” echoed the Span- 
laid Then, with horrified gestures, as 
dnerted against some spectre, he uncon- 
sciously fell into the iead\ aims ol his 
attendant, who, with a silent appeal tow ard 
Captain Delano, seemed beseeching him 
not again to bioach a theme so unspeakably 
distressing to Ins mastei 

This pool fellow now, thought the 
pained American, is the victim of that sad 
superstition which associates goblins with 
the deserted body of man, as ghosts with 
an abandoned house How unlike are we 
made 1 What to me, m like case, would have 
been a solemn satisfaction, the baie sug- 
gestion, even, ternfies the Spamaid into 
this trance Poor Alexandro Aianda 1 
what would you say could vou here see 
your friend— who, on former voyages, when 
you for mouths were left behind, has, I 
daie say, often longed, and longed, for one 
peep at you — now transported with terroi 
at the least thought of having you anyway 
nigh him 

At this moment, with a dreary graveyard 
toll, betokening a flaw, the ship's fore- 
castle bell, smote by one of the grizzled 
oakum-pickeis, proclaimed ten o'clock 
through the leaden calm, when Captain 
Delano’s attention was caught by the mov- 
ing figure of a gigantic black, emerging 
from the general crowd below, and slowly 
advancing toward the elevated poop An 
iron collar was about his neck, from which 
depended a chain, thrice wound round Ins 
body, the terminating links padlocked to- 
gether at a broad band of iron, his gndle 

“How like a mute Atufal moves,” mur- 
inuied the servant 

The black mounted the steps of the poop, 
and, like a brave prisoner, brought up to 
receive sentence, stood m unquailmg mute- 
ness before Don Benito, now recovered 
from his attack 

At the first glimpse of his approach, 
Don Benito had started, a resentful shadow 
swept over his face, and, as with the 


sudden memoiy of bootless lage, his white 
lips glued togethei 

This is some mulish mutmeei, thought 
Captain Delano, surveying, not without a 
mixtuie of admiration, the colossal form 
of the negro 

“Sec, he waits voui question, mastei,” 
said the seivant 

Thus reminded, Don Benito, nervously 
averting his glance, as if shunning, bv 
anticipation, some rebellious response, m a 
disconcerted voice, thus spoke 
“Atufal, will you ask my pardon now®” 
The black was silent 

“Again, master,” murmured the servant, 
with bittei upbi aiding eyeing his countiy- 
man, “Again, mastei, he will bend to 
master yet ” 

“Answer,” said Don Benito, still avert- 
ing his glance, “say but the one word 
pardon, and your chains shall be off ” 
Upon this, the black, slowly raising both 
arms, let them lifelessly fad, his hnks 
clanking, his head bowed, as much as to 
say, “No, I am content ” 

“Go,” said Don Benito, with mkept and 
unknown emotion 

Deliberately as he had come, the black 
obeyed 

“Excuse me, Don Benito,” said Captain 
Delano, “but this scene surprises me, what 
means it, pray®” 

“It means that that negro alone, of all 
the band, has given me peculiar cause of 
offence I have put him m chains, I — ” 
Here he paused, his hand to his head, 
as if theie weie a swimming theie, or a 
sudden bewilderment of memory had come 
over him, but meeting his seivant's kindly 
glance seemed reassured, and proceeded 
“I could not scourge such a form But I 
told him he must ask my pardon As yet 
he has not At my command, every two 
hours he stands before me ” 

“And how long has this been®” 

“Some sixty days ” 

“And obedient m all else^ And respect- 
ful V’ 

“Yes ” 

“Upon my conscience, then,” exclaimed 
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Captain Delano, impulsively, “lie has a 
royal spirit in him, tins fellow ” 

“He may have some right to it,” bitterly 
letumed Don Benito, “he says he was king 
m his own land ” 

“Yes,” said the seivant, entering a word, 
“those slits in Atufal’s ears once held 
wedges of gold, but poor Babo heie, m 
his own land, was only a poor slave, a 
black man’s slave was Babo, who now is 
the white’s ” 

Somewhat annoyed by these conversa- 
tional familiarities, Captain Delano turned 
cunously upon the attendant, then glanced 
inquiringly at his master, but, as if long 
wonted to these little informalities, neithei 
master nor man seemed to understand 
lnm 

“What, pi ay, was Atufal’s offence, Don 
Benito^” asked Captain Delano, “if it 
was not something very serious, take a 
fool’s advice, and, m view of his general 
docility, as well as m some natural respect 
foi Ins spmt, remit Ins penalty ” 

“No, no, master nevei will do that,” here 
murmured the servant to himself, “proud 
Atufal must first ask master’s pardon The 
slave there carries the padlock, but mastei 
heie carries the key” 

' His attention thus directed, Captain 
Delano now noticed foi the first time that, 
suspended by a slender silken cord, from 
Don Benito’s neck hung a key At once, 
fiom the servant’s muttered syllables divin- 
ing the key’s purpose, he smiled and said 
“So, Don Benito— padlock and key — sig- 
nificant symbols, truly” 

Biting his Up, Don Benito falteied 
Though the remark of Captain Delano, 
a man of such native simplicity as to he 
incapable of satire 01 irony, had been 
dropped m playful allusion to the Span- 
iard’s singularly evidenced lordship over 
the black, yet the hypochondriac seemed 
m some way to have taken it as a malicious 
reflection upon his confessed inability thus 
far to break down, at least, on a verbal 
summons, the entienehed will of the slave 
Deploring this supposed misconception, 
yet despamng of conectmg it, Captain 


Delano shifted the subject, but finding his 
companion more than evei withdrawn, as 
if still slowly digesting the lees of the 
presumed affront above-mentioned, by-and- 
by Captain Delano likewise became less 
talkative, oppressed, against Ins own will, 
by T what seemed the seciet vindictiveness 
of the moibidly sensitive Spaniard But 
the good sailor himself, of a quite contrary 
disposition, icf rained, on Ins pait, alike 
from the appearance as trom the feeling 
of resentment, and if silent, was only so 
from contagion 

Presently the Spaniard, assisted by his 
seivant, somewhat discourteously crossed 
over from Captain Delano, a procedure 
which, sensibly enough, might have been 
allowed to pass for idle caprice of ill-hu- 
mour, had not mastei and man, lingering 
round the eornei of the elevated skylight, 
begun whispering together m low voices 
This was unpleasmg And more the moody 
air of the Spaniard, which at times had 
not been without a sort of valetudinarian 
stateliness, now seemed anything but digni- 
fied, while the menial familiarity of the 
servant lost its ongmal charm of simple- 
heaited attachment 

In his embarrassment, the visitor turned 
ms face to the other side of the ship By 
so doing, his glance accidentally fell on a 
young Spanish sailoi, a coil of lope in his 
hand, just stepped tiom the deck to the 
first lound of the mizzen-nggmg Pei haps 
the man would not have been particularly 
noticed, w r ere it not that, dunng his ascent 
to one of the yards, he, with a sort of 
covert intentness, kept his eye fixed on 
Captain Delano, from whom, piesently, it 
passed, as if by a natural sequence, to the 
two whisperers 

His own attention thus redirected to that 
quarter, Captain Delano gave a slight start. 
From something m Don Benito’s manner 
just then, it seemed as if the visitor had, 
at least paitly, been the subject of the 
withdrawn consultation going on — a con- 
jecture as httle agreeable to the guest as 
it was little flatteiuig to the host 

The singular aitei nations of courtesy and 
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ill-breeding in the Spanish captain were 
unaccountable, except on one of two sup- 
positions — innocent lunacy, or wicked im- 
posture 

But the hist idea, though it might 
naturally ha\e occurred to an indifferent 
obseivei, and, m some lespects, had not 
hitherto been wholly a stranger to Captain 
Delano’s mind, yet, now that, m an in- 
cipient way, he began to legard the 
stranger’s conduct something in the light of 
an intentional affiont, of course the idea 
of lunacy was virtually vacated But if 
not a lunatic, what then ^ Under the en- 
cumstanees, would a gentleman, nay, any 
honest boor, act the part now acted by his 
host' 2 The man was an impostoi Some 
lowborn adventurer, masquerading as an 
oceanic grandee, yet so ignorant of the hist 
requisites of mere gentlemanhood as to be 
betrayed into the present remarkable in- 
decorum That strange eeremomousness, 
too, at other tunes evinced, seemed not 
uncharacteristic of one playing a part 
aoove his real level Benito Cereno — Don 
Benito Cereno — a sounding name One, 
too, at that period, not unknown, m the 
surname, to supercargoes and sea captains 
trading along the Spanish Mam, as be- 
longing to one of the most enterprising 
and extensive mercantile families m all 
those provinces , several members of it 
having titles, a sort of Castilian Roths- 
child, 10 with a noble brother, or eousm, m 
every great trading town of South America 
The alleged Don Bemto was m early man- 
hood, about twenty-nine or thirty To as- 
sume a sort of roving cadetship in the 
mantime affairs of such a house, what more 
likely scheme foi a young knave of talent 
and spirit^ But the Spaniard was a pale 
invalid Never mind For even to the degiee 
of simulating mortal disease, the craft of 
some tricksters had been known to attain 
To think that, under the aspect of infantile 
weakness, the most savage energies might 
be couched — those velvets of the Spaniard 
but the velvet paw to has fangs 
From no tram of thought did these fan- 
cies come, not from witlnn, but from with- 


out, suddenly, too, and m one throng, like 
hoar frost, yet as soon to vanish as the 
mild sun of Captain Delano’s good-nature 
regained its meridian 

Glancing ovei once again toward Don 
Benito — whose side-face, revealed above the 
skylight, was now turned toward him — 
Captain Delano was struck by the profile, 
whose clearness of cut was refined by the 
thinness incident to ill-health, as well as 
ennobled about the chm by the beard Away 
with suspicion He was a true off-shoot of 
a true hidalgo Cereno 
Relieved by these and other bettei 
thoughts, the visitoi, lightly humming a 
tune, now began indifferently pacing the 
poop, so as not to betiay to Don Bemto 
that he had at all mistrusted incivility , 
much less duplicity , for such mistrust 
would yet be pioved illusory, and by the 
event, though, foi the present, the cn- 
eumstance which had provoked that dis- 
trust remained unexplained But when that 
little mystery should have been cleared up, 
Captain Delano thought he might extremely 
regret it, did he allow Don Bemto to 
become awaie that he had indulged m 
ungenerous surmises In short, to the Span- 
iard’s black-letter text, it was best, for a 
while, to leave open margin 

Presently, his pale face twitching and 
overcast, the Spaniard, still supported by 
his attendant, moved over toward his guest, 
when, with even moie than his usual em- 
bairassment, and a strange sort of intrigu- 
ing intonation m his husky whisper, the 
following conversation began 

“Seilor, may I ask how long you have 
lam at this isle?” 

“Oh, hut a day 01 two, Don Bemto ” 
“And from what port are you last?” 
“Canton ” 

“And there, Senor, you exchanged your 
seal-skms for teas and silks, I think you 
said ?” 


10 Family of Jewish financiers powerful 
throughout Europe, founded late m the 
18th Century by Meyer A Rothschild, who 
trained his five sons as bankers 
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“Yes Silks, mostly” 

“And the balance yon took m specie, 
perhaps V 9 

Captain Delano, fidgeting a little, an- 

wveied — 

“Yes, some silver, not a very great deal, 
though ” 

“Ah — well May I ask how many men 
have you on boaid, Senorf’ 

Captain Delano slightly started, but an- 
swered 

“About five-and-twenty, all told” 

“And at present, Senoi, all on board, I 
suppose 9 ” 

“All on board, Don Benito/’ replied the 
captain now with satisfaction 
“And will be to-night, Senor 9 ” 

At this last question, following so many 
pertinacious ones, fox the soul of him 
Captain Delano could not but look very 
earnestly at the questioner, who, instead of 
meeting the glance, with every token of 
craven discomposuxe dropped his eyes to 
the deck , presenting an unworthy con- 
trast to his servant, who, just then, was 
kneeling at his feet adjusting a loose shoe- 
buckle, his disengaged face meantime, with 
humble curiosity, turned openly up into 
his master’s downcast one 

The Spaniard, still with a gmlty shuffle, 
repeated his question 

“And — and will be to-night, Senor?” 
“Yes, for aught I know,” returned Cap- 
tain Delano, — “but nay,” 1 allying himself 
into fearless truth, “some of them talked 
of going off on another fishing party about 
midnight ” 

“Your ships generally go — go more or 
less armed, I believe, Senor?” 

“Oh, a six-pounder 01 two, m case of 
emergency,” was the intrepidly indifferent 
leply, “with a small stock of muskets, seal- 
mg-spears, and cutlasses, you know” 

As he thus responded, Captain Delano 
again glanced at Don Benito, but the lat* 
ter’s eyes were averted, while abruptly 
and awkwardly shifting the subject, he 
made some peevish allusion to the calm, 
and then, without apology, once more, with 
his attendant withdrew to the opposite 
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bulwaiks, wheie the whisjDermg was re- 
sumed 

At this moment, and ere Captain Delano 
could cast a cool thought upon what had 
just passed, the ;young Spanish sailor be- 
foie mentioned was seen descending from 
the rigging In act of stooj mg ovei to 
spring inboard to the deck, his voluminous, 
uneonfined fiock, 01 shut, of coarse woollen, 
much spotted with tar, opened out far down 
the chest, revealing a soiled undei -garment 
of what seemed the finest linen, edged, 
about the neck, with a nanow blue ribbon, 
sadly faded and worn At this moment 
the young sailor’s eye was again fixed 
on the whisperers, and Captain Delano 
thought he observed a luikmg significance 
m it, as if silent signs of some freemason 
sort had that instant been interchanged 
This once more impelled his own glance 
m the direction of Don Benito, and, as 
before, he could not but infer that himself 
formed the subject of the conference He 
paused The sound of the hatchet-polishmg 
fell on his ears He cast another swift side- 
look at the two They had the air of con- 
spirators In connection with the late 
questionings, and the incident of the young 
sailor, these things now begat such return 
of involuntary suspicion, that the singular 
guilelessness of the American could not 
endure it Plucking up a gay and humorous 
expression, he crossed over to the two 
rapidly, saying “Ha, Don Bemto, your 
black here seems high m your trust, a 
sort of privy-counsellor, m fact ” 

Upon this, the servant looked up with a 
good-natured grin, but the master started 
as from a venomous bite It was a mo- 
ment or two before the Spaniard suf- 
ficiently recoveied himself to reply, which 
he did, at last, with cold constraint “Yes, 
Senor, I have trust in Babo ” 

Here Babo, changing his previous grin 
of mere animal humour into an intelligent 
smile, not ungratefully eyed his master 
Binding that the Spaniard now stood 
silent and reserved, as if involuntarily, or 
purposely giving hint that his guest’s prox- 
imity was inconvenient just then, Captain 
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Delano, unwilling to appeal uncivil even 
to incivility itself, made some tuvial remark 
and moved oft, again and again turning 
over m his mmd tiie mysterious demeanom 
of Don Benito Cciouo 

He had descended iiom the poop, and, 
vviapped m thought, was passing neai a 
daik hap hwav, leading down mio the 
steerage, when, peitemng motion tlieie, he 
looked to sec what moved The same instant 
theie was a sparkle m the shadowy hatch- 
wa\ , and he saw one of the Spanish sailors, 
piowlmg theie, huiiiedly placing his hand 
m the bosom oi Ins fiock, as if hiding 
something Before the man (ould have 
been <eitam who it was that was p assing, 
lie slunk below out of sight But enough 
was seen of him to make it suie that he 
was the same young sailoi before noticed in 
the ngging 

What was that which so spaildcd? 
thought Captain Delano It was no lamp — 
no match — no live coal Could ll have been 
a jew el 3 But how come sailois with jewels'? 
— or with silk-ti limned undor-slnrts eithci*? 
Has he been lobbing the trunks of the dead 
eabm passengers 1 ? But if so, he would hard- 
ly weai one of the stolen ai tides on boaid 
ship heie Ah, — if now that was, indeed, 
a secret sign 1 saw passing between this 
suspicious fellow and his captain awhile 
since, if I could onlv be certain that m 
my uneasiness my senses did not deceive 
me, then — 

Here, passing from one suspicious thing 
to another, Ins mmd revolved the point 
of the strange questions put to him con- 
cerning his ship 

By a cunous coincidence, as each point 
was recalled, the black wizards of Ashantee 
would strike up with their hatchets, as m 
ominous comment on the white stranger’s 
thoughts. Pressed by such enigmas and 
portents, it would have been almost against 
nature, had not, even into the least dis- 
trustful heart, some ugh misgivings ob- 
truded 

Observing the ship now helplessly 
fallen into a current, with enchanted sails, 


duftmg with increased rapidity seawaid, 
and noting that, from a lately intercepted 
projection of the land, the sealer was 
hidden, the stout marmei began to quake 
at thought'*, which he baiely duist confess 
to lnmself Above all, he began to feel a 
ghostb diead of Don Benito And yet 
when he loused himself, dilated his chest, 
felt himself stiong on his legs, and coolh 
considered it — what did all these phantoms 
amount to® 

Had the Spaniard any sinister scheme, 
it must have icference not so much to him 
(Captain Delano) as to his ship (the 
Bachelor’s Delight) Hence the present 
dnftmg away of the one ship from the 
other, instead of favouring any such pos- 
sible scheme, was, ioi the time at least, 
opposed to it Clcarl} any suspicion, com- 
bining such conti adietions, must need be 
delusive Beside, was it not absuid to think 
ol a vessel m distress — a vessel by sickness 
almost dismanned of hei ciew — a vessel 
whose inmates were paiehed foi watei — 
was it not a thousand times absurd that 
such a craft should, at present, be of a 
piratical ehaiactei , or her commander, 
either for himself or those under lnm, 
cherish any desire but foi speedy relief 
and refreshments But then, might not 
general distress, and thus! m paitieulai, 
bo affected*? And might not that same un- 
durumshed Spanish crew, alleged to have 
perished off to a remnant, be at that veiy 
moment lurking m the hold* On heart- 
broken pietenee of entreating a cup of cold 
watei, fiends m human form had got into 
lonely dwellings, nor retired until a daik 
deed had been done And among the 
Mala> pirates, it was no unusual thing to 
lure ships after them into their treacheious 
harbours, or entice boarders from a declared 
enemy at sea, by the spectacle of thinly 
manned or vacant decks, beneath which 
prowled a hundred spears with yellow arms 
ready to upthmst them through the mats 
Not that Captain Delano had entirely cred- 
ited such things He had heard of them — ■ 
and now, as stories, they recurred The 
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piesent destination of the ship was the 
anchoiage There she would be neai his 
own vessel Upon gaming that vicinity, 
might not the San Dominick, like a slum- 
beung volcano, suddenly let loose energies 
now hid*? 

He lecalled the Spaniard’s manner while 
telling his stoiy There was a gloomy hesi- 
tancy and subterfuge about it It was just 
the mannei *t>f one making up his tale for 
evil purposes, as he goes But if that story 
was not true, what was the truth'? That the 
ship had unlawfully come into the Span- 
iard’s possession'? But m many of its de- 
tails, especially m lefeience to the more 
calamitous paits, such as the fatalities 
among the seamen, the consequent pro- 
longed beating about, the past sufferings 
from obstinate calms, and still continued 
suffering fiom tlinst, m all these points, 
as well as others, Don Benito’s story had 
conoboiated not only the wailing ejacula- 
tions of the mdisciimmate multitude, white 
and black, but likewise— what seemed im- 
possible to be counterfeit — by the very 
expression and play of eveiy human fea- 
ture, which Captain Delano saw If Don 
Benito’s stoiy was throughout an inven- 
tion, then every soul on hoard, down to 
the youngest negress, was his carefully 
drilled reeiuit m the plot an incredible 
inference And yet, if there was giound foi 
mistrusting the Spanish captain’s veracity, 
that inference was a legitimate one 
In short, scarce an uneasiness entered 
the honest sailor’s mmd but, by a subse- 
quent spontaneous act of good sense, it 
was ejected At last he began to laugh at 
these forebodings , and laugh at the strange 
ship foi, m its aspect someway siding with 
them, as it were, and laugh, too, at the 
odd-looking blacks, particularly those old 
sussois-gTindeis, the Ashantees, and those 
bed-ridden old knitting -women, the oakum- 
pickers, and, m a human way, he almost 
began to laugh at the dark Spaniard him- 
self, the central hobgoblin of all 
For the rest, whate\ei m a serious way 
seemed enigmatical, was now good-natured- 


ly explained away by the thought that, for 
the most part, the poor invalid scarcely 
knew what he was about, either sulking m 
black vapours, or putting landom questions 
without sense or object Evidently, for the 
present, the man was not lit to be en- 
trusted with the ship On some benevolent 
plea withdrawing the command from him, 
Captain Delano would vet ha\e to send her 
to Concepcidn m charge of his second mate, 
a worthy person and good navigator — a 
plan winch would piove no wiser foi the 
San Dominick than for Don Benito, foi 
— relieved from all anxiety , keeping wholly 
to his cabin — the sick man, under the good 
nursing of his seivant, would jirobahly, by 
the end of the passage, be in a measuie re- 
stored to health and with that he should 
also be lestoied to authonty 

Such weie the Amen can’s thoughts 
They weie tianquillizmg Theie was a dif- 
ference between the idea of Don Benito’s 
darkly pi e-oi darning Captain Delano’s fate, 
and Captain Delano’s lightly arranging 
Don Benito’s Nevertheless, it was not 
without something of relief that the good 
seaman presently perceived his whale-boat 
m the distance Its absence had been pro- 
longed by' unexpected detention at the 
sealer’s side, as w 7 ell as its returning trip 
lengthened by the continual recession of 
the goal 

The advancing speck was observed by 
the blacks Their shouts attracted the at- 
tention of Don Benito, who, with a return 
of courtesy, approaching Captain Delano, 
expressed satisfaction at the coming of 
some supplies, slight and temporary as 
they must necessarily prove 

Captam Delano responded, but while 
doing so, his attention was drawn to some- 
thing passing on the deck below among 
the crowd climbing the landward bulwarks, 
anxiously watching the coming boat, two 
blacks, to all appearances accidentally in- 
commoded by one of the sailors, flew out 
against him with homble curses, which the 
sailoi somevay resenting, the two blacks 
clashed him to the deck and jumped upon 
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him, despite the earnest cries of the oakum- 
pickers 

“Don Benito,” said Captain Delano 
quickly, “do you see what is going on 
there? Look 1 ” 

But, seized by Ins cough, the Spamaid 
staggered, with both hands to his face, on 
the point of falling Captain Delano would 
hare supported Inm, but the servant was 
more alert, who, with one hand sustaining 
his master, with the other applied the coi- 
dial Don Bcmto icstoied, the black with- 
drew his suppoit, slipping aside a little, but 
dutifully lemaimng within call of a whis- 
per Such discretion was heie evinced as 
quite wiped away, m the visitors eyes, any 
blemish of impropriety which might have 
attached to the attendant, from the rnde- 
corous conferences before mentioned, show- 
ing, too, that if the servant were to blame, 
it might be more the master’s fault than his 
own, since when left to himself he could 
conduct thus well 

His glance thus called away from the 
spectacle of disorder to the more pleasing 
one before him, Captain Delano could not 
avoid again congratulating Don Benito 
upon possessing such a servant, who, 
though perhaps a little too forward now 
and then, must upon the whole be invalua- 
ble to one in the invalid’s situation 

“Tell me, Don Benito,” he added, with a 
smile — “I should like to have your man 
here myself — what will you take for him^ 
Would fifty doubloons be airy object?” 

“Master wouldn’t part with Babo for a 
thousand doubloons,” murmured the black, 
overhearing the offer, and taking it m 
earnest, and, with the strange vamty of a 
faithful slave appreciated by his master, 
scorning to hear so paltry a valuation put 
upon him by a sti anger But Don Benito, 
apparently hardly yet completely restored, 
and again interrupted by his cough, made 
but some broken reply 

Soon his physical distress became so 
great, affecting his mind, too, appaiently, 
that, as if to screen the sad spectacle, the 
servant gontlv conducted his inastoi below 

Left to himself, the American, to while 


away the time till his boat should arrive, 
would have pleasantly accosted some one of 
the few Spanish seamen he saw, but lecall- 
mg something that Don Benito had said 
touching then ill conduct, he refrained, as 
a ship-master indisposed to countenance 
cowardice or unfaithfulness m seamen 

While, with these thoughts, standing with 
eye directed forward toward that handful 
of sailois — suddenly he thought that some 
of them returned the glance and with a sort 
of meaning He rubbed his eyes, and looked 
again, but again seemed to see the same 
thing Under a new form, but more obscure 
than any previous one, the old suspicions 
recurred, but, m the absence of Don Be- 
nito, with less of panic than before Despite 
the bad account given of the sailors, Cap- 
tain Delano resolved forthwith to accost 
one of them Descending the poop, he made 
his way through the blacks, his movement 
di awing a queer ciy fiom the oakum- 
pickeis, piompted by whom the negroes, 
twitching each other aside, divided before 
him, but, as if curious to see what was the 
object of this deliberate visit to then 
Ghetto, closing in behind, m toleiable or- 
der, followed the white stranger up His 
progress thus proclaimed as by mounted 
kings-at-arms, and escorted as by a Caf- 
fre 11 guard of honour, Captain Delano, as- 
suming a good-humoured, off-hand an, con- 
tinued to advance, now and then saying a 
blithe word to the negroes, and his eye 
cunously surveying the white faces, here 
and there sparsely mixed m with the blacks, 
like stray white pawns venturously in- 
volved m the ranks of the chessmen op- 
posed 

While thinking which of them to select 
for his purpose, he chanced to observe a 
sailor seated on the deck engaged m tar- 
ring the strap of a largo block, with a 
circle of blacks squatted round him in- 
quisitively eyeing the process 

The mean employment of the man was 
m contrast with something superior m his 

11 South African tribe of the Bantu fam- 
ily, notable for fine physiques and warlike 
qualities, commonly spelled Kaffir 
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figure His hand, black with continually 
tlnubting it into the tar-pot held for him 
by a negio, seemed not naturally allied to 
his face, a face which would have been a 
very fine one but for its haggaidness 
Whethei tins haggaidness had aught to do 
vuth criminality, could not be determined, 
since, as intense heat and cold, though un- 
like, produce like sensations, so innocence 
and guilt, when, thiough casual association 
with mental pam, stamping any visible 
impress, use one seal — a hacked one 
Not again that this lefleetion occurred 
to Captain Delano at the time, charitable 
man as he was Rather another idea Be- 
cause obseivmg so singular a haggardness 
to be combined with a daik eye, aveited 
as m trouble and shame, and then, how- 
ever lllogically, uniting m his mmd Ins 
own pnvate suspicions of the crew with 
the confessed ill-opinion on the part of 
their captain, he was insensibly operated 
upon by ceitam general notions, which, 
while disconnecting pam and abashment 
from vntue, as invariably link them with 
vice 

If, indeed, theie be any wickedness on 
board this ship, thought Captain Delano, 
be sure that man there has fouled his hand 
m it, even as now he fouls it in the pitch 
I don’t like to accost him I will speak to 
tins other, this old Jack heie on the wind- 
lass 

He advanced to an old Baicelona tar, in 
ragged led breeches and dirty night-cap, 
cheeks trenched and bronzed, whiskers 
dense as thorn hedges Seated between two 
sleepy-lookmg Africans, this manner, like 
his younger shipmate, was employed upon 
some rigging — splicing a cable— the sleepy- 
lookmg blacks peiiorming the mfenor 
function of holding the outer paits of the 
lopes foi him 

Upon Captain Delano’s approach, the 
man at once hung his head below its pre- 
vious level, the one neeessaiy for business 
It appealed as if he desired to be thought 
absorbed, with more than common fidelity, 
in his task Being addressed, he glanced up, 
but with what seemed a furtive, diffident 


air, which sat strangely enough on his 
weather-beaten visage, much as if a grizzly 
bear, instead of growling and biting, should 
simper and east sheep’s eyes He was asked 
several questions concerning the voyage — 
questions purposely referring to several 
particulars m Don Benito’s narrative — not 
previously corroborated by those impulsive 
cries greeting the visitor on first coming on 
board The questions weie briefly answered, 
confirming all that remained to be con- 
firmed of the stoiy The negroes about the 
windlass joined m with the old sailor, but, 
as they became talkative, he by degrees 
became mute, and at length quite glum, 
seemed morosely unwilling to answer more 
questions, and yet, all the while, this ursine 
air was somehow mixed with his sheepish 
one 

Despan mg of getting into unembanassed 
talk with such a centaui, Captain Delano, 
after glancing round for a more promising 
countenance, but seeing none, spoke pleas- 
antly to the blacks to make way for him, 
and so, amid various grins and grimaces, 
returned to the poop, feeling a little strange 
at first, he could hardly tell why, hut upon 
the whole with regained confidence m 
Benito Cereno 

How plainly, thought he, did that old 
whiskerando 12 yonder betray a conscious- 
ness of ill-desert No doubt, when he saw me 
coming, he dreaded lest I, apprised by his 
captain of the crew’s geneial misbehaviour, 
came with sharp words for him, and so 
down with Ins head And yet — and yet, 
now that I think of it, that very old fellow, 
if I err not, was one of those who seemed 
so earnestly eyeing me here awhile since 
Ah, these currents spin one’s head round 
almost as much as they do the ship Ha, 
there now’s a pleasant sort of sunny sight, 
quite sociable, too 

His attention had been drawn to a slum- 
beung negress, partly disclosed through 
the lace-woik of some rigging, lying, with 
youthful limbs carelessly disposed, undei 

12 A heavily whiskered man — from the 
character Whiskeiandos m Sheridan’s play, 
The Critic 
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the lee of the bulwaiks, like a doe m the 
shade of a woodland rock Sprawling at hei 
lapped breasts was her wide-awake fawn, 
staik naked, its black little body half lifted 
from the deck, crosswise with its dam’s, 
its hands, like two paws, clambering upon 
her, its mouth and nose ineffectually loot- 
ing to get at the mailt, and meantime giv- 
ing a vexatious half-giunt, blending with 
the composed snore of the negress 

The uncommon vigoui of the child at 
length loused the mothci She started up, 
at distance facing Captain Delano But, 
as if not at all concerned at the attitude 
in which she had been caught, delightedly 
she caught the child up, with maternal 
ti an sports, cohering it with kisses 

Theie’s naked nature, now, puie tender- 
ness and lo\ e, thought Captarn Delano, well 
pleased 

This incident prompted him to remark 
the othei negi esses inoie particularly than 
before He was gratified with then man- 
neis, like most uncivilized women, they 
seemed at once tender of heart and tough 
of constitution, equally ready to die for 
their infants or fight for them Unsophisti- 
cated as leopax desses, loving as doves AIL 
thought Captain Delano, these perhaps are 
some of the veiv women whom Mungo 
Park saw m Africa, and gave such a 
noble account of 

These natural sights somehow insensibly 
deepened his confidence and ease At last 
he looked to see how his boat was getting 
on, but it was still pretty remote He 
turned to see if Don Bemto had returned, 
but he had not 

To change the scene, as well as to please 
himself with a leisui ely observation of 
the coming boat, stepping over mto the 
mizzeii-chams he clambered his way into 
the stai board quarter-gallery, one of those 
abandoned Venetian-lookmg water-balco- 
nies previously mentioned, retreats cut off 
from the deck As his foot piessed the half- 
damp, half-diy sea-mosses matting the 
place, and a chance phantom eats-pawi — an 
islet of bieeze, unheralded, unfollowed — as 
tins ghostly eats-paw came fanning his 


cheek, as his glance fell upon the row of 
small, round dead-lights, all closed like 
coppeied eyes of the coffined, and the state- 
cabin door, once connecting with the gal- 
lery, even as the dead-lights had once 
looked out upon it, but now caulked fast 
like a saieophagus lid, to a purple-black, 
taned-ovei panel, thieshold, and post, and 
he bethought him of the time, when that 
state-cabm and this state-balcony had 
hcaid the \oices of the Spanish king’s 
officers, and the forms of the Lima vice- 
roy’s daughters had perhaps leaned where 
he stood — as these and other images flitted 
through his mind, as the cats-paw through 
the calm, gradually he felt rising a dreamy 
inquietude, like that of one who alone on 
the prairie feels unrest from the repose of 
the noon 

He leaned against the carved balustiade, 
again looking off toward his boat, but 
found Ins eye falling upon the ribboned 
glass, trailing along the ship’s water-lme, 
straight as a border of green box, and 
paitenes of sea-weed, bioad ovals and 
crescents, floating nigh and far, with what 
seemed long formal alleys between, cross- 
ing the tei races of swells, and sweeping 
round as if leading to the giotfcoes below 
And overhanging all was the balustrade by 
his arm, which, paitly stained with pitch 
and partly embossed with moss, seemed 
the chaired rum of some summei -house m 
a grand garden long running to waste 

Trying to break one charm, he was but 
becharmed anew Though upon the wide 
sea, he seemed m some far inland country, 
prisoner m some deserted chateau, left to 
stare at empty grounds, and peer out at 
vague roads, where never wagon or way- 
farei passed 

But these enchantments were a little dis- 
enchanted as Ins eye fell on the corroded 
mam-chains, Of an ancient style, massy 
and rusty m dmk, shackle and bolt, they 
seemed even more fit foi the ship s present 
business than the one for which piobably 
she had been built 

u Scottish explorer of Africa (1771- 
1806) 
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Presently lie thought something moved 
mgh the chains He rubbed his e>es, and 
looked hard Groves of rigging were about 
the chains, and theie, peering from be- 
hind a great stay, like an Indian from 
behind a hemlock, a Spanish sailor, a 
marlmg&pike m his hand, was seen, who 
made what seemed an imperfect gesture 
toward the balcony — but immediately, as 
if alarmed by some advancing step along 
the deck within, vanished into the lecesses 
of the hempen forest, like a poacher 

What meant this? Something the man 
had sought to communicate, unbeknown to 
any one, even to his captain Did the 
secret involve aught unfavourable to Ins 
captain * Were those previous misgivings 
of Captain Delano’s about to be verified* 
Oi, m his haunted mood at the moment, 
had some random, unintentional motion of 
the man, while busy with the stay, as if 
repairing it, been mistaken for a signifi- 
cant beckoning? 

Not unbewildered, again he gazed off for 
his boat But it was temporarily hidden by a 
rocky spur of the isle As with some eager- 
ness he bent forward, watching for the 
first shooting \iew of its beak, the bal- 
ustrade gave way before him like charcoal 
Had he not clutched an outreachmg rope 
he would have fallen into the sea The 
eiash, though feeble, and the fall, though 
hollow, of the rotten fragments, must have 
been overheard He glanced up With sober 
curiosity peering down upon him was one 
of the old oakum-pickeis, slipped from his 
perch to an outside boom , while below the 
old negro — and, invisible to him, recon- 
noitring from a port-hole like a fox from 
the mouth of its den — crouched the Span- 
ish sailor again From something suddenly 
suggested by the man’s air, the mad idea 
now darted into Captain Delano’s mmd; 
that Don Benito’s plea of indisposition, m 
withdrawing below, was but a pretence 
that he was engaged there maturing some 
plot, of which the sailor, by some means 
gaming an inkling, bad a mmd to warn 
the stranger against , incited, it may be, by 
gratitude for a kind word on first boarding 


the ship Was it from foreseeing some 
possible intei ieience like this, that Don 
Benito had, befoiehand, given such a bad 
character of his sailors, while praising the 
negioes, though, indeed, the former seemed 
as docile as the lattei the contiary^ The 
whites, too, b } natiuo, weie the shiewdet 
lace A man with some eul design, would 
not he be likely to speak well oi that stu- 
pidity which was blind to his depiavity, 
and malign that intelligence fiom which it 
might not be hidden Not unlikely, per- 
haps But if the whites had daik secrets 
concerning Don Benito, could then Don 
Benito be any way m complicity with the 
blacks? But they were too stupid Besides, 
who e\ei heard of a white so fai a rene- 
gade as to apostatize fiom his very species 
almost, by leaguing m against it with 
negroes? These difficulties lecalled formei 
ones Lost m then mazes, Caxitam Delano, 
who had now regained the deck, was un- 
easily advancing along it, when he observed 
a new face an aged sailor seated cross- 
legged near the mam hatchway His skin 
was shrunk up with wunkles like a peli- 
can’s empty pouch, his hail frosted, his 
countenance grave and composed His 
hands were full of lopes, which he was 
working into a large knot Some blacks 
were about him obligingly dipping the 
strands for him, here and theie, as the 
exigencies of the operation demanded 

Captain Delano crossed o'v ei to him, and 
stood m silence surveying the knot, his 
mmd, by a not uncongenial transition, 
passmg from its own entanglements to 
those of the hemp For intricacy such a 
knot he had nevei seen m an American 
ship, or indeed any other The old man 
looked like an Egj^ptian priest, making 
gordian knots for the temple of Ammon 
The knot seemed a combination of dou- 
ble-bowhne-knot, treble-erown-knot, back- 
handed-well-knot, knot-m-and-out-knot, and 
jamming-knot 

At last, puzzled to comprehend the mean- 
ing of such a knot, Captain Delano, ad- 
dressed the knotter — 

“What are you knotting there, my man?” 
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“The knot,” was the brief reply, without 
looking up 

“So it seems, but what is it for?” 

“Fox some one else to undo,” muttered 
back the old man, plying his fingeis haider 
than evoi, the knot being now nearly 
completed 

While Captain Delano stood watching 
him, suddenly the old man throw the knot 
toward him, and said m broken English, 
— the fhst heard m the slnp, — something 
to this effect — “Undo it, cut it, quick ” It 
was said lowly, but with such condensation 
of rapidity, that the long, slow words m 
Spanish, which had preceded and fol- 
lowed, almost ojmrated as covers to the 
brief English between 

For a moment, knot m hand, and knot 
m head, Captain Delano stood mute, while, 
without further heeding him, the old man 
was now intent uj>on other lopes Pres- 
ently theie was a slight stir behind Cap- 
tain Delano Turning, he saw the chained 
negro, Atufal, standing quietly theie The 
next moment the old sailoi rose, muttering, 
and, followed by his suboidmate negroes, 
removed to the forward part of the ship, 
wheie m the croud he disappeaied 

An elderly negro, m a clout like an 
infant's, and with a pepper and salt head, 
and a kind of attorney an, now approached 
Captan Delano In tolerable Spanish, and 
with a good-natured, knowing wink, he 
informed him that the old knotter was 
simple-witted, but harmless, often playing 
his old tricks The negro concluded by 
begging the knot, for of course the stran- 
ger would not care to be troubled with it 
Unconsciously, it was handed to him With 
a sort of conge, the negro received it, and 
turning Ins back ferreted mto it like a 
detective Custom House officer after smug- 
gled laces Soon, with some African word, 
equivalent to pshaw, he tossed the knot 
overboard 

All this is very queer now, thought Cap- 
tain Delano, with a qualmish sort of emo- 
tion \ but as one feeling incipient seasick- 
ness, he stiove, by ignoring the symptoms, 
to get nd of the maladv Once more he 


looked oft for his boat To his delight, it 
was now again m view, leaving the rocky 
spur astern 

The sensation heie experienced, after at 
first relieving his uneasiness, with unfoie- 
seen efficiency, soon began to remove it 
The less distant sight of that well-known 
boat — showing it, not as before, hall 
blended with the haze, but with outline de- 
fined, so that its individuality, like a man’s, 
was manifest, that boat, Uovei by name, 
which, though now in stiange seas, had 
often pressed the beach of Captain Del- 
ano’s home, and, brought to its threshold 
for repairs, had familiaily lam there, as a 
Newfoundland dog, the sight of that house- 
hold boat evoked a thousand trustful asso- 
ciations, which, conti asted with previous 
suspicions, filled him not only with light- 
some confidence, but somehow with half 
humoious self-ieproaches at his former 
lack of it 

“What, I, Amasa Delano — Jack of the 
Beach, as they called me when a lad — I, 
Amasa , the same that, duck-satchel m 
hand, used to paddle along the waterside 
to the schoolhouse made from the old 
hulk, — I, little Jack of the Beach, that 
used to go boirymg with cousin Nat and 
the lest, I to be murdered here at the 
ends of the earth, on board a haunted 
pirate-ship by a horrible Spaniard — Too 
nonsensical to think of 1 Who would mur- 
der Amasa Delano ^ His conscience is clean 
There is some one above Fie, fie, Jack of 
the Beach 1 yon are a child indeed , a child 
of the second childhood, old boy, you are 
beginning to dote and drule, I’m afraid” 

Light of heart and foot, he stepped aft, 
and there was met by Don Benito’s serv- 
ant, who, with a pleasing expression, re- 
sponsive to his own piesent feelings, in- 
formed him that his master had recovered 
from the effects of his coughing fit, and 
had just ordered him to go present his 
compliments to his good guest, Don Amasa, 
and say that he (Don Benito) would soon 
have the happiness to rejoin him 

There now, do you mark that? again 
thought Captain Delano, walking the poop 
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What a donkey I was This kind gentle- 
man who here sends me his kind compli- 
ments, he, but ten minutes ago, daik- 
lantern m hand, was dodging round some 
old grind-stone m the hold, sharpening a 
hatchet ioi me, I thought Well, well, these 
long calms ha\c a morbid effect on the 
mind, I’ve often lieai d, though I nevei 
believed it befoie Ha 1 glancing toward 
the boat, there's Bovo , a good dog, a 
white bone in her mouth A pretty big 
bone though, seems to mo — What? Yes, 
she has fallen afoul of the bubbling tide- 
rip theie It sots hex the other way, too, 
loi the time Patience 

It was now about noon, though, fiom the 
gievness of e\eiy thing, it seemed to be 
getting toward disk 

The calm w as confirmed In the far 
distance, away liom the influence of land, 
the leaden ocean seemed laid out and 
leaded up, its course finished, soul gone, 
defunct But the cm lent fiom landward, 
where the ship was, increased, silently 
sweeping her further and further toward 
the tranced waters beyond 

Still, from his knowledge of those lati- 
tudes, cherishing hopes of a bieeze, and a 
fan and fresh one, at any moment, Cap- 
tain Delano, despite present prospects, 
buoyantly counted upon bringing the San 
Dominick safely to anchor eie night The 
distance swept over was nothing, since* 
with a good wind, ten minutes' sailing 
would retrace more than sixty minutes' 
drifting Meantime, one moment turmng to 
mark Bovei fighting the tide-rip, and the 
next to see Don Bemto appioachmg, he 
continued walking the poop 

Gradually he felt a vexation arising 
fiom the delay of his boat, this soon 
meiged into uneasiness, and at last, his 
eye falling continually, as from a stage- 
box into the pit, upon the strange crowd 
before and below him, and by-and-by xee- 
ogmzmg there the face— -now composed to 
indifference — of the Spanish sailor who 
had seemed to beckon from the main 
chains, something of his old trepidations 
returned 


Ah, thought he — gravely enough — this 
is like the ague because it went off, it 
follows not that it won't come back 
Though ashamed of the 1 elapse, he could 
not altogether subdue it, and so, exerting 
his good nature to the utmost, insensibly 
he came to a compromise 

Yes, this is a strange craft, a strange 
histoiy, too, and stiange folks on board 
But — nothing more 

By way of keeping Ins mind out of 
mischief till the boat should arrive, he 
tried to occupy it with turning over and 
over, m a purely speculative soit of waj, 
some lesser peculiarities of the captain 
and crew Among others, four curious 
points recurred 

Fust, the affair of the Spanish lad 
assailed with a knife by the slave boy, an 
act winked at by Don Bemto Second, the 
tyranny m Don Benito’s tieatment of 
Atufal, the black, as if a child should lead 
a bull of the Nile by the rmg m his nose 
Third, the trampling of the sailor by the 
two negioes, a piece of insolence passed 
over without so much as a reprimand 
Fourth, the cringing submission to their 
master of all the ship’s undei lings, mostly 
blacks, as if by the least madveitanee they 
feaied to diaw down his despotic dis- 
pleasure 

Coupling these points, they seemed some- 
what contradictory But what then, thought 
Captain Delano, glancing toward his now 
nearing boat,— -what then? Why, this Don 
Benito is a very capricious commander 
But he is not the first of the sort I have 
seen, though it's true he rathei exceeds 
any other But as a nation — continued he 
m his reveries — these Spaniards are all an 
odd set, the very word Spaniard has a 
curious, conspirator, Guj-Fawkisli 14 twang 
to it And yet, I dare say, Spamaids m 
the mam are as good folks as any in Dux- 
bury, Massachusetts Ah, good 1 At last 
“Rover" has come 

As, with its welcome freight, the boat 


14 Guy Fawkes (1570-1606) conspired to 
blow up the Houses of Parliament (1605) 
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touched the bide, the oakum-pickers, with 
venerable gestures, sought to lestram the 
blacks, who, at the sight of three gurried 15 
water-casks m its bottom, and a pile of 
wilted pumpkins in its bow, hung over the 
buhvaik^ m disoideily raptuies 

Don Benito with his seivant now ap- 
peared, his coming, peihaps, hastened by 
hearing ihe noise Of him Captain De- 
lano sought permission to serve out the 
water, so that all might shaie alike, 
and none mjuie themselves by unfair 
excess But sensible, and, on Don Benito’s 
account, kind as this offer was, it was 
received with what seemed impatience, as 
if aware that he lacked energy as a com- 
mandez, Don Benito, with the tine jeal- 
ousy of weakness, resented as an aftiont 
any interference So, at least, Captain 
Delano inferred 

In anothei moment the casks were being 
hoisted m, when some of the eagei negroes 
accidentally ] os tied Captain Delano, where 
he stood by the gangway , so that, unmind- 
ful of Don Benito, yielding to the impulse 
of the moment, with good-natured authority 
he bade the blacks stand back, to enforce 
lus words making use of a half-nnithful, 
half-menacing gesture Instantly the blacks 
paused, just where they were, each negro 
and negiess suspended in lus or liei pos- 
ture, exactly as the word had found them 
— for a few seconds continuing so — while, 
as between the responsive posts of a tele- 
giaph, an unknown syllable ran from man 
to man among the perched oakum-pickers 
While Captain Delano’s attention was fixed 
by this scene, suddenly the hatchet-polish- 
ers half rose, and a rapid cry came from 
Don Benito 

Thinking that at the signal of the Span- 
xaxd he was about to be massacred, Cap- 
tain Delano would have sprung for his 
boat, but paused, as the oakum-pickers, 
dropping down into the crowd with earnest 
exclamations, forced every white and every 
negro back, at the same moment, with 
gestures fnendly and familiar, almost jo- 
cose, bidding him, m substance, not be a 
fool Simultaneously the hatchet-polishers 


lesumed then seats, qmetly as so many 
tailors, and at once, as if nothing had hap- 
pened, the work of hoisting m the casks 
was resumed, whites and blacks singing at 
the tackle 

Captain Delano glanced toward Don 
Bemto As he saw his meagre foim m the 
act of recovering itself from reclining m 
the servant’s arms, into which the agitated 
invalid had fallen, he could not but mar- 
vel at the panic by which himself had 
been surprised on the darting supposition 
that such a commander, who upon a legiti- 
mate occasion, so trivial, too, as it now 
appeared, could lose all self-command, 
was, with energetic iniquity, going to 
bring about his murdei 

The casks being on deck, Captain Delano 
was banded a numbei of jars and cups by 
one of the stewaid’s aides, who, m the 
name of Don Benito, entreated him to do 
as he had proposed dole out the water 
He complied, with republican impartiality 
as to this republican element, which al- 
ways seeks one level, seivmg the oldest 
white no better than the youngest black, 
excepting, indeed, poor Don Benito, whose 
condition, if not rank, demanded an extra 
allowance To him, m the first place, Cap- 
tain Delano presented a fair pitcher of 
the fluid , but, thirsting as he was for fresh 
watei, Don Bemto quaffed not a diop until 
aftei several grave bows and salutes a 
reciprocation of courtesies which the sight- 
lovmg Africans hailed with clapping of 
hands 

Two of the less wilted pumpkins being 
reserved for the cabin table, the residue 
were minced up on the spot for the general 
regalement But the soft bread, sugar, and 
bottled cider, Captain Delano would have 
given the Spaiuaids alone, and m chief 
Don Benito, but the latter objected, which 
dismteiestedness, on his part, not a little 
pleased the American, and so mouthfuls 
all around were given alike to whites and 
blacks , excepting one bottle of eider, which 


15 Soiled with the offal of fish or other 
animals 
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Babo insisted upon sotting aside foi his 
master 

Here it may be observed that as, on the 
fast visit of the boat, the American had 
not permitted his men to boaid the ship, 
neither did he now, being unwilling to 
add to the confusion of the decks 

Not uninfluenced by the peculiai good 
humoui at present pi evading, and for the 
time oblivious of any but bene\olent 
thoughts, Captain Delano, who from re- 
cent indications counted upon a breeze 
within an hour or two at furthest, des- 
patched the boat back to the sealer with 
orders for all the hands that could be 
spared immediately to set about rafting 
casks to the watering-place and filling 
them Likewise he bade woid be carried to 
Ins chief officer, that if against piesent 
expectation the ship was not brought to 
anchor by sunset, he need be under no 
concern, for as there was to be a full 
moon that night, he (Captain Delano) 
would remain on board ready to play the 
pilot, should the wind come soon or late 

As the two captains stood together, ob- 
serving the depaitmg boat — the servant as 
it happened having just spied a spot on his 
master’s velvet sleeve, and silently en- 
gaged rubbing it out — the Amencan ex- 
piessed his regrets that the San Dormmck 
had no boats, none, at least, but the unsea- 
wortliy old hulk of the long-boat, which, 
waiped as a camel’s skeleton m the desert, 
and almost as bleached, lay pot-wise in- 
verted amidships, one side a little tipped, 
furnishing a subteiraneous sort of den 
for family groups of the blacks, mostly 
women and small children, who, squatting 
on old mats below, or perched above in 
the daik dome, on the elevated seats, were 
descried, some distance within, like a social 
circle of bats, sheltering m some fnendly 
cave, at intervals, ebon flights of naked 
boys and gills, three or four years old, 
darting m and out of the den’s mouth 

“Had you three or four boats now, Don 
Benito,” said Captain Delano, “I think 
that, by tugging at the oars, your negroes 
here might help along matters some — Did 


you sail from poit without boats, Don 
Benito 9” 

“They were stov e m the gales, Senor ” 
“That was bad Many men, too, you 
lost then Boats and men — Those must 
have been hard gales, Don Benito ” 

“Past all speech,” eimged the Spaniard 
“Tell me, Don Benito,” continued his 
companion with m ex eased interest, “tell 
me, weic these gales immediatelv off the 
pitch of Cape Horn 1 ?” 

“Cape Hom^ — who spoke of Cape 
Horn ?” 

“Youiself did, when giving me an ac- 
count of your voyage,” ansvveied Captain 
Delano with almost equal astonishment at 
this eating of Ins own woids, even as he 
evei seemed eatmg his own heart, on the 
pait of the Spaniard “You youiself, Don 
Benito, spoke of Cape Horn,” he em- 
phatically repeated 

The Spamard turned, m a sort of stoop- 
ing posture, pausing an instant, as one 
about to make a plunging exchange of 
elements, as from air to water 

At this moment a messengei-boy, a 
white, burned by, m the regular perform- 
ance of his function carrying the last ex- 
pired half -hour forward to the forecastle, 
from the cabin time-piece, to have it struck 
at the slup’s large bell 

“Master,” said the servant, discontinuing 
hislwoik on the coat sleeve, and addressing 
then rapt Spamard with a sort of timid 
appiehensiveness, as one charged with a 
duty, the discharge of which, it was fore- 
seen, would prove irksome to the very pei- 
sdn who had imposed it, and foi whose 
benefit it was intended, “mastei told me 
never mind wheie he was, oi how engaged, 
to remind him, to a minute, when 
shaving-time comes Miguel has gone to 
strike jthe half-hour afternoon It is now, 
rriasta Will mastei go into the cuddy?” 

“Ah— yes,” answered the Spaniard, start- 
ing, somewhat as from dreams into reali- 
ties, then turning upon Captain Delano, he 
said that ere long he would lesume the 
conversation 

“Then if master means to talk more to 
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Bon Amasa,” said the seivant, “why not 
let Don Amasa sit by master in the cuddy, 
and master can talk, and Don Amasa can 
listen, while Babo here latheis and strops ” 

“Yes,” said Captain Delano, not un- 
pleased with this sociable plan, “yes, Don 
Benito, unless you had mthei not, I will 
go with you ” 

“Be it so, Senor” 

As tlie three passed aft, the American 
could not but think it another strange in- 
stance o± his host’s eaprieionsness, this be- 
ing shaved with such uncommon punctual- 
ity in the middle of the day But he deemed 
it more than likely that the sen ant’s anx- 
ious fidelity had something to do with the 
matter, inasmuch as the timely interrup- 
tion served to rally his master from the 
mood which had evidently been coming 
upon him 

The place called the euddj was a light 
deck-cabin formed by the poop, a sort o± 
attic to the large cabin below Part of it 
had foimerlj been the quail ers of the 
officers, but since their death all the parti- 
tionings had been thrown down, and the 
whole interior converted into one spacious 
and airy marine hall, for absence of fine 
furniture and picturesque disanay, of odd 
appuitenances, somewhat answenng to the 
wide, cluttered hall of some eccentric bach- 
elor-squire m the country, who hangs his 
shooting-jacket and tobacco-pouch on deei 
antlers, and keeps his fishing-rod, tongs, 
and walking-stick in the same corner 

The similitude was heightened, if not 
originally suggested, by glimpses of the 
surrounding sea, since, m one aspect, the 
country and the ocean seem cousin s-gei- 
man 

The floor of the cuddy was matted 
Overhead, four or five old muskets vcie 
ptuck into horizontal holes along the 
beams On one side was a daw-footed old 
table lashed to the deck, a thumbed missal 
on it, and over it a small, meagre crucifix 
attached to the bulkhead* Under the table 
lay a dented cutlass or two, with a hacked 
harpoon, among some melancholy old rig- 
ging, like a heap of poor friar’s girdles 


Theie were also two long, sliarp-iibbed 
settees of malacca cane, black with age, 
and uneomf 01 table to look at as mquisiiois’ 
jacks, with a large, misshapen arm-chair, 
winch, furnished with a rude baiber’s 
crutch at the back, working with a screv , 
seemed some giotesque Middle Age engine 
of torment A flag locker was in one cornel , 
exposing vanous colouicd bunting, some 
rolled up, others half uni ollecl, still others 
tumbled Opposite was a cumbious wash- 
stand, of black mahogany, all of one block, 
with a pedestal, like a font, and ovei it a 
railed shelf, containing combs, brushes, and 
other implements of the toilet A torn ham- 
mock of stained glass swung near, the 
sheets tossed, and the pillow wnnkled up 
like a brow, as if whoever slept heie slept 
but ill}, with alternate visitations of sad 
thoughts and bad di earns 

The fiuthei extiemity of the cuddy, 
o\ whanging the ship’s stern, was pierced 
with thiec openings., windows 01 poit holes, 
according as men 01 ennnon might peer, 
socially or unsocially, out of them At pres- 
ent neither men noi cannon weie seen, 
though huge ling-bolts and other rusty 
iron fixtuics of the wood- work hinted of 
twentv -four-pounders 

Glancing toward the hammock as ho 
enteied, Captain Delano said, “You sleep 
here, Don Benito 

“Yes, Senoi, since we got into mild 
weather ” 

“This seems a sort of dormitory, sittmg- 
100m, sail -loft, chapel, armoury, and pri- 
vate closet togethei, Don Benito,” added 
Captain Delano, looking round 

“les, Senor, events have not been fa- 
vourable to much order m my anange- 
ments ” 

Here the servant, napkin on aim, made 
a motion as if waiting his master’s good 
pleasure Don. Benito signified his read- 
iness, when, seating him m the malacca 
arm-chair, and for the guest’s convenience 
drawing opposite it one of the settees, the 
servant commenced operations by throw- 
ing back his master’s collar and loosening 
Ins cravat 
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There is something in the negio which, 
m a peculiar waj, fits him for a\ocations 
about one’s person Most negroes are nat- 
ural valets and han-diessers, taking to 
the comb and brush congenially as to the 
castanets, and flourishing them apparently 
with almost equal satisfaction There is, 
too, a smooth tact about them m this em- 
ployment, with a marvellous, noiseless, 
gliding briskness, not ungraceful m its 
way, smgulaily pleasing to behold, and 
still more so to be the manipulated subject 
of And above all is the great gift of good 
humour Not the mere grin or laugh is here 
meant Those weie unsuitable But a cer- 
tain easy cheei fulness, harmonious m every 
glance and gesture, as though God had set 
the whole negro to some pleasant tune 
When to all this is added the docility 
aiming from the unaspmng contentment 
of a limited mind, and that susceptibility of 
blind attachment sometimes inhering m in- 
disputable inferiors, one leadily perceives 
why those hypochondiiacs, Johnson and 
Byron — it may be something like the hypo- 
ehondnac, Benito Cereno — took to then 
hearts, almost to the exclusion of the en- 
tire white race, then seivmg men, the 
negroes, Baibei and Fletcher But if there 
be that m the negro which exempts him 
from the inflicted sourness of the morbid 
or cynical mind, how, m Ins most prepos- 
sessing aspects, must he appear to a benev- 
olent one? When at ease with respect to 
exterior things, Captain Delano’s nature 
was not only benign, but familiarly and 
humorously so At home, he had often 
taken rare satisfaction m sitting m his 
door, watching some free man of colom 
at his work or play If on a voyage he 
chanced to have a black sailoi, invariably 
he was on chatty, and half-gamesome terms 
with him In fact, like most men of a good, 
blithe heart, Captain Delano took to ne- 
groes, not plnlanthropically, but genially, 
just as other men to Newfoundland dogs 
Hitherto the circumstances m which he 
found the San Domimch had repressed the 
tendency But m the cuddy, relieved from 
Ins former uneasiness, and, foi \arious 


reasons, moie sociably inclined than at any 
pievious penod of the dav, and seeing the 
colouied seivant, napkin on aim, so de- 
bonair about his mastei, m a business so 
familiar as that of shaving, too, all his 
old weakness foi negroes returned 

Among other things, he was amused 
with an odd instance of the Afucan love of 
blight colours and fine shows, in the 
black’s mfoimally taking fiom the flag- 
lotkei a gieat piece of bunting of all hues, 
and lavishly tucking it under his mastei ’s 
clnn foi an apron 

The mode of shaving among the Span- 
iards is a little different from what it is 
with othei nations They have a basm, 
specially called a barber’s basin, which on 
one side is scooped out, so as accurately to 
receive the chm, against which it is closely 
held m lathering, which is done, not with 
a brush, but wnth soap dipped m the 
water of the basm and rubbed on the face 
In the piesent instance salt-water was 
used foi lack ot better , and the parts lath- 
ered wei e only the upper lip, and low down 
under the throat, all the rest being culti- 
vated beard 

These preliminaries being somewhat 
novel to Captain Delano he sat eunously 
eyeing them, so that no conversation took 
place, nor for the present did Don Benito 
appeal disposed to renew any 

Setting down Ins basm, the negio 
searched among the razors, as for the 
sharpest, and ha\mg found it, gave it an 
additional edge by expertly stropping it 
on the film, smooth, oily skin of his open 
palm, he then made a gesture as if to 
begin, but midway stood suspended fox an 
instant, one hand elevating the razor, the 
other professionally dabbling among the 
bubbling suds on the Spamaid’s lank neck 
Not unaffected b> the close sight of the 
gleaming steel, Don Benito nervously skud- 
deied, his usual ghastliness was heightened 
by the lather, which lather, again, was 
intensified m its hue by the contrasting 
sootiness of the negro’s body. Altogether 
the scene w T as somewhat peculiar, at least 
to Captain Delano, nor, as he saw the two 
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thus postured, could he resist the vagary, 
that m the black he saw a headsman, and 
m the white, a naan at the block But this 
was one oi those antic conceits, appealing 
and \anislnng m a bieath, from which, 
pci haps, the best regulated mind is not 
free 

Meantime the agitation of the Spamaid 
had a little loosened the bunting from 
around him, so that one bioad fold swept 
curtam-like o\ ei the chan -aim to the floor, 
levealmg, amid a piofusion of armorial 
bars and giound-colouis — black, blue and 
yellow — a closed castle m a blood-ied held 
diagonal with a lion lampant m a white 

“The castle and the lion,” exclaimed Cap- 
tain Delano — “why, Don Benito, this is the 
flag of Spam you use heie It’s well it’s 
only I, and not the King, that sees this,” 
he added with a smile, “but” — turning 
fcowaid the black, — “it’s all one, I suppose, 
so the colouis be gay,” which playful le- 
maik did not fail somewhat to tickle the 
negro 

“Now, master,” he said, leadjustmg the 
flag, and pressing the head gently fuither 
back into the crotch of the chan, “now 
master,” and the steel glanced nigh the 
throat 

Again Don Benito faintly shuddeied 

“You must not shake so, mastei — See, 
Don Ainasa, mastei always shakes when I 
sha^e him And yet mastei knows I neier 
yet ha\e drawn blood, though it’s true, if 
master will shake so, I may some of these 
tunes Now, master,” lie continued “And 
now, Don Amasa, please go on with your 
talk about the gale, and all that, master 
can hear, and between times master can 
answer ” 

“Ah yes, these gales,” said Captam Del- 
ano, “but the more I think of >oui \ 05 age, 
Don Benito, the more I wonder, not at the 
gales, terrible as they must have been, but 
at the disastrous interval following them 
For here, by your account, have you been 
these two months and more getting from 
Cape Horn to St Maria, a distance which 
I myself, with a good wind, h&\e mailed 111 
a few days True, you had calms, and long 


ones, but to be becalmed foi two months, 
that is, at least, unusual Why, Don Benito, 
had almost any other gentleman told me 
such a stoiy, I should have been half 
disposed to a little incredulity” 

Here an involuntary expression came 
o\er the Spaniard, similar to that just 
befoie on the deck, and whether it was the 
start he ga^e, or a sudden gawky roll of 
the hull m the calm, or a momentary un- 
steadiness of the servant’s hand, however 
it was, just then the razor diew blood, 
spots of which stained the cieamy lathei 
under the throat, immediately the black 
baiber drew back his steel, and remaimng 
m his professional attitude, back to Cap- 
tain Delano, and face to Don Benito, held 
up the trickling razoi, saying, with a sort 
of half humorous sorrow, “See, mastei, — 
you shook so — here’s Babo’s first blood ” 

No sword drawn befoie James the Fust 
of England, no assassination m that timid 
King’s presence, could have produced a 
more tei rifled aspect than was now pre- 
sented by Don Benito 

Poor fellow, thought Captam Delano, 
so nervous he can’t even bear the sight of 
barbel’s blood, and this unstrung, sick 
man, is it credible that I should have imag- 
ined he meant to spill all my blood, who 
can’t endure the sight of one little drop 
of Ins own? Surely, Amasa Delano, you 
have been beside youisclf this day Tell it 
not when you get home, sappy Amasa 
Well, well, he looks like a murderer, doesn’t 
he? More like as if himself were to be done 
for Well, well, this day’s experience shall 
be a good lesson 

Meantime, while these things weie 1 mi- 
ning through the honest seaman’s mind, 
the servant had taken the napkin from his 
arm, and to Don Benito had said “But 
answer Don Amasa, please, mastei, while 
I wipe this ugly stuff off the razor, and 
strop it again” 

As he said the words, his face was turned 
half round, so as to be alike visible to the 
Spamaid and the Amencan, and seemed 
by its expression to hint, that he was de- 
sirous, by getting his master to go on with 
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the conversation, eonsideiately to with- 
draw Ins attention ±iom the leeent annoy- 
ing accident As if glad to snatch the of- 
fered relief, Don Benito resumed, reheal s- 
mg to Captain Delano, that not only weie 
the calms of unusual dmation, but the 
ship had fallen m with obstinate cui rents, 
and other things he added, some of which 
weie but lepetitions of foimei statements, 
to explain how it came to pass that the 
passage from Cape Horn to St Maria had 
been so exceedingly long, now and then 
mingling with his words, incidental praises, 
less qualified than befoie, to the blacks, 
for their general good conduct 

These particulars were not given con- 
secutively, the servant now and then using 
his lazoi, and so, between the intervals of 
shaving, the story and panegyric went on 
with more than usual huskiness 

To Captain Delano’s imagination, now 
again not wholly at lest, there was some- 
thing so hollow m the Spaniard’s manner, 
with apparently some reciprocal hollowness 
m the servant’s dusky comment of silence, 
that the idea flashed across him, that pos- 
sibly master and man, foi some unknown 
puipose, weie acting out, both m word and 
deed, nay, to the very tremor of Don 
Benito’s limbs, some juggling play before 
lnm Neither did the suspicion of collusion 
lack apparent support, from the fact of 
those whispered conferences before men- 
tioned But then, what could be the object 
of enacting this play of the barber before 
him! At last, regarding the notion as a 
whimsy, insensibly suggested, perhaps, by 
the theatrical aspect of Don Benito m his 
harlequin ensign, Captain Delano speedily 
banished it 

The shaving over, the servant bestnred 
himself with a small bottle of scented 
vaters, pouring a few diops on the head, 
and then diligently rubbing, the vehemence 
of the exercise causing the muscles of his 
face to twitch rather strangely 

His next operation was with comb, scis- 
sors and brush, going round and round, 
smoothing a curl here, clipping an unruly 
whisker-hair there, giving a graceful sweep 


to the temple-lock, with othei impromptu 
touches evincing the hand of a master, 
while, like any resigned gentleman m 
barbel’s hands, Don Benito bore all, much 
less uneasily, at least, than he had done the 
1 azoring, indeed, he sat so pale and rigid 
now 7 , that the negio seemed a Nubian 
scuiptoi finishing off a white statue-head 

All being o\ei at last, the standard of 
Spam iemo\ed, tumbled up, and tossed 
back into the flag-locker, the negro’s warm 
bieath blowing away any stiay hail which 
might have lodged down his master’s neck, 
collar and cravat readjusted, a speck of 
lint whisked off the velvet lapel, all this 
being done, hacking off a little space, and 
pausing with an expression of subdued 
self-complacency, the servant for a mo- 
ment surveyed his master, as, m toilet at 
least, the cieature of his own tasteful 
hands 

Captain Delano playfully complimented 
him upon his achievement , at the same time 
congratulating Don Benito 

But neither sweet waters, nor shampoo- 
ing, noi fidelity, nor sociality, delighted 
the Spamaid Seeing him 1 elapsing into 
f 01 bidding gloom, and still remaining 
seated, Captain Delano, thinking that his 
piesenee was undesired just then, with- 
drew, on pretence of seeing whether, as he 
had prophesied, any signs of a breeze were 
visible 

Walking forward to the mainmast, he 
stood awhile thinking over the scene, and 
not without some undefined misgivings, 
when he heard a noise near the cuddy, and 
turning, saw the negro, his hand to his 
cheek Advancing, Captain Delano per- 
ceived that the cheek was bleeding He was 
about to ask the cause, when the negro’s 
wailing soliloquy enlightened him 

“Ah, when will master get better from 
his sickness, only the sour heart that sour 
sickness breeds made him serve Babo so, 
cutting Babo with the razor, because, only 
by accident, Babo had given master one 
little scratch, and for the first time in so 
many a day, too Ah, ah, ah,” holding his 
hand to his face 
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Is it possible, thought Captain Delano , 
was it to wreak in private his Spanish 
spite against this poor friend of his, that 
Don Benito, by his sullen mannei, im- 
pelled me to withdraw'? Ah, this slavery 
bieeds ugly passions m man 1 Pool fellow 1 
He was about to speak m sympathy to 
the negro, but with a timid xeluetanee he 
now re-enteied the cuddy 

Presently mastei and man came foith, 
Don Benito leaning on his sen ant as if 
nothing had happened 
But a sort of love-quairel, after all, 
thought Captain Delano 
He accosted Don Benito, and they slowly 
walked together They had gone but a few 
paces, when the steward — a tall, rajali- 
lookmg mulatto, orientally set otf with a 
pagoda tuiban foimed by three oi four 
Madras handkerchiefs wound about his 
head, tun on tici — approaching with a 
salaam, announced lunch m the cabin 
On then way thither, the two captains 
were preceded by the mulatto, who, turn- 
ing round as he advanced, with continual 
smiles and bows, ushered them m, a display 
of elegance which quite completed the 
insignificance of the small baie-headed 
Babo, wlio, as if not unconscious of inferi- 
ority, eyed askance the gi aceful stewaid 
But in part, Captain Delano nnputed Ins 
jealous watchfulness to that peculiar feel- 
ing which the full-blooded African entei- 
tams for the adulterated one As for the 
steward, Ins mannei, if not bespeaking 
much dignity of self-respect, yet evidenced 
his extreme desire to please, winch is 
doubly mentorious, as at once Christian 
and Chest erfieldian 16 
Captain Delano observed with interest 
that while the complexion of the mulatto 
was hybrid, his physiognomy was Euro- 
pean, classically so 

“Don Benito/’ whispered he, “I am glad 
to see this ushei-of-the-golden-rod of yours, 
the sight refutes an ugly remark once 
made to me by a Baibados planter that 
when a mulatto lias a regular European 
laee, look out for lum, he is a deul But 
see, your steward here has features more 


regular than King George’s of England, 
and yet there he nods, and bows, and 
smiles, a king, indeed — the king of kind 
heaits and polite fellows What a pleasant 
voice he has, too?” 

“He has, Senor ” 

“But, tell me, has he not, so far as you 
have known him, always proved a good, 
worthy fellow said Captain Delano, paus- 
ing, while with a final genuflexion the 
steuaid disappeared into the cabin, “come, 
foi the reason just mentioned, I am curious 
to know ” 

“Francesco is a good man,” rather slug- 
gishly responded Don Benito, like a phleg- 
matic appreciator, who would neither find 
fault nor flatter 

“Ah, I thought so For it were strange 
indeed, and not very creditable to us 
white-skins, it a little of our blood mixed 
with the Afi lean’s, should, far from im- 
proving the latter’s quality, have the sad 
effect of pouring vitriolic acid into black 
broth, improving the hue, perhaps, but not 
the wholesomeness ” 

“Doubtless, doubtless, Senor, but”— 
glancing at Babo — “not to speak of ne- 
groes, your planter’s remark I have heard 
applied to the Spanish and Indian inter- 
mixtures m our provinces But I know 
nothing about the matter,” he listlessly 
added 

And here they entered the cabin 

The lunch was a frugal one Some of 
Captain Delano’s fresh fish and pumpkins, 
biscuit and salt beef, the reserved bottle 
of cider, and the San Dominick’ s last 
bottle of Canary 

As they enteied, Francesco, with two oi 
three coloured aids, was hovering over the 
table giving the last adjustments Upon 
perceiving their master they withdiew, 
Francesco making a smiling conge, and the 
Spaniard, without condescending to notice 
it, fastidiously remarking to Ins compan- 

10 The reference is to Philip Stanhope, 
4tli Eail of Chesterfield (1694-1773), Brit- 
ish statesman and wnter, famed for his 
Letters to Ins Son on matters of politic 
conduct and worldly wisdom 
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ion that he relished not superfluous attend- 
ance 

Without companions, host and guest sat 
down, like a childless mamed couple, at 
opposite ends of the table, Don Benito 
waving Captain Delano to his place, and, 
weak as he was, insisting upon that gentle- 
man being seated before himself 

The negro placed a lug under Don 
Benito’s feet, and a cushion behind Ins 
back, and then stood behind, not his mas- 
ter’s chair, but Captain Delano’s At fust, 
this a little surprised the lattei But it was 
soon evident that, m taking his position, 
the black was still true to his master , since 
by facing him he could the moie readily 
anticipate his slightest want 
“This is an uncommonly intelligent fel- 
low of youis, Don Benito,” whispered Cap- 
tain Delano across the table 
“You say true, Senoi ” 

Duimg the lepast, the guest again re- 
averted to paits of Don Benito’s story, beg- 
ging fuither particular heie and there He 
mquned how it was that the sctuvy and 
fevei should have committed such whole- 
sale havoc upon the whites, while desti ow- 
ing less than half of the blacks As if this 
question reproduced the whole scene of 
plague before the Spaniard’s eyes, miser- 
ably reminding him of his solitude m a 
cabin where before he had had so many 
friends and officers round lum, his hand 
shook, his face became hueless, broken 
words escaped , but directly the same mem- 
ory of the past seemed replaced by insane 
terrois of the present With staztmg eyes 
lie staled befoie him at yaeancy For noth- 
ing was to be seen but the hand of his 
seivant pushing the Canaiy ovei towaids 
him At length a few sips served partially 
to restore him He made landom lefeienee 
to the different constitutions of races, en- 
abling one to offer moie lesistance to cer- 
tain maladies than another The thought 
was new to Ins companion 
Piesently Captain Delano, intending to 
say something to his host concerning the 
pecumaiy part of the business he had 
undertaken for him, especially 7 — since he 


w 7 as strictly accountable to his owners — 
with lefeienee to the new suit of sails, and 
other things of that soit, and naturally 
preferring to conduct such affans m 
private, ivas desuous that the seryant 
should yvithdraw, imagining that Don Be- 
nito foi a few minutes could dispense with 
his attendance He, however, waited awhile , 
thinking that, as the conversation pio- 
ceedcd, Don Benito, without being prompt- 
ed, would perceive the propnety of the 
step 

But it yvas othenvise At last catching 
his host’s eye, Captam Delano, with a 
slight backwaid gesture of Ins thumb, 
wlnspeied, “Don Benito, paidon me, but 
there is an interference yvith the full ex- 
pression of y\hat I have to sav to you ” 
Upon this the Spaniard changed coun- 
tenance, which was imputed to his lesent- 
mg the hint, as m some way a reflection 
upon Ins seiyant Aftei a moment’s pause, 
he assured his guest that the black’s re- 
maining yvith them could be o± no dis- 
service, because since losing his officers 
he had made Babo (whose original office, it 
now appeared, had been captam of the 
slaves) not only his constant attendant and 
companion, but m all things his confidant 
After this, nothing moie could be said, 
though, indeed, Captam Delano could hard- 
ly avoid some little tinge of irritation 
upon being left ungratified m so inconsid- 
erable a wish, by one, too, for whom he 
intended such solid services But it is only 
his queiulousness, thought he, and so filling 
his glass he proceeded to business 

The pnee of the sails and othei matters 
was fixed upon But while this was being 
done, the American observed that, though 
Ins original offer of assistance had been 
hailed yvith hectic animation, yet now y\hen 
it was 1 educed to a business transaction, 
indiffeience and apathy were betiayed 
Don Benito, m fact, appeared to submit 
to hearing the details more out of regard 
to common propriety", than from any im- 
pression that weighty benefit to himself and 
Ins voyage was invoked 

Soon, this manner became still more re- 
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sei\ed The effort wab vain to seek to 
diaw him mto social talk Gnawed b> his 
splenetic mood, he sat twitching Ins beaid, 
while to little purpose the hand o± his serv- 
ant, mute as that on the wall, slowly pushed 
ovei the Canaiy 

Lunch being over, they sat down on the 
cushioned transom, the servant placing a 
pillow behind his master The long contin- 
uance of the calm had now after ted the 
atmosphere Don Benito sighed heavily, as 
if for bieath 

“Wiry not adjourn to the cuddy,” said 
Captain Delano, “there is moie air there” 
But the host sat silent and motionless 
Meantime his servant knelt before lnm, 
with a large fan of feathers And Fian- 
cesco, coming m on tiptoes, handed the 
negro a little cup of aromatic wateis, with 
winch at intervals he chafed his master's 
blow, smoothing the hair along the tem- 
ples as a nuise does a child's He spoke no 
word He oifly rested his e^e on his mas- 
ter’s, as if, annd all Don Benito’s distiess, 
a little to retiesh Ins spirit by the silent 
sight of fidelity 

Presently the ship’s bell sounded two 
o'clock, and through the cabin- windows a 
slight npplmg of the sea was discerned, 
and from the desired dnection 
“There,” exclaimed Captain Delano, “I 
told you so, Don Benito, look T ” 

He had risen to his feet, speaking in a 
very animated tone, with a view the more 
' to rouse his companion But though the 
crimson curtain of the stern-window near 
him that moment fluttered against Ins pale 
cheek, Don Benito seemed to have even less 
welcome for the breeze than the calm 
Poor fellow 7 , thought Captain Delano, 
bitter experience has taught him that one 
lipple does not make a wind, any moie 
than one swallow a summer. But he is 
mistaken foi once I will get his ship in 
for him, and prove it. 

Briefly alluding to his weak condition, 
he urged his host to remain quietly where 
he was, smee he (Captain Delano) would 
with pleasure take upon lumself the re- 


sponsibility of making the best use of the 
wind 

Upon gaming the deck, Captain Delano 
started at the unexpected figuie of Atufal, 
monumentally fixed at the threshold, like 
one of those sculptured porters of black 
marble guaidmg the porches of Egyptian 
tombs 

But this time the stait was, perhaps, 
puiely physical Atufal's piesence, sm- 
gulaily attesting docility even in sullenness, 
was contrasted with that of the hatchet- 
polishers, who m patience evinced their 
industry, while both spectacles showed, 
that lax as Don Benito’s general authority 
might be, still, whenever he chose to exert 
it, no man so savage or colossal but must, 
more or less, bow 

Snatching a trumpet which hung fiom 
the bulwarks, with a fiee step Captain 
Delano advanced to the forward edge of 
the poop, issuing Ins ordois m Ins best 
Spanish The few sailors and mam ne- 
groes, all equally pleased, obediently set 
about heading the ship toward the hai- 
boui 

While giving some directions about set- 
ting a lower stu'n'-sail, suddenly Captain 
Delano heard a voice faithfully lep eating 
his oiders Turning, he saw Babo, now foi 
the time acting, undea the pilot, his ong- 
mal part of captain of the slaves This 
assistance proved valuable Tatteied sails 
and waiped }ards were soon bi ought into 
some turn And no biace or halyard was 
pulled but to the blithe songs of the m- 
sp luted negroes 

Good fellows, thought Captain Delano, 
a little training would make fine sailors of 
them Why see, the very women pull and 
smg, too These must be some of those 
Ashantee negresses that make such capital 
soldiers, I've heard But who's at the 
helm? I must have a good hand there 

He went to see 

The Ban Vomwiicl steered with a cum- 
brous tiller, with large horizontal pullies 
attached At each pulley-end stood a sub- 
ordinate black, and between them, at the 
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tillei-licad, the zesponsible post, a Spanish 
seaman, whose countenance evinced his due 
share m the general hopefulness and con- 
fidence at the coming of the bieeze 

He pioved the same man who had be- 
haved with so shamefaced an air on the 
windlass 

“Aliy — it is you, my man,” exclaimed 
Captain Delano — “well, no more sheep' ’s- 
eyes now, — look straightfoiwaul and keep 
the ship so Good hand, I trust 9 And want 
to get into the harbour, don’t you 9 ” 

“Si Senor,” assented the mail with an 
inward chuckle, grasping the tiller-head 
firmly Upon this, unperceived by the 
American, the two blacks eyed the sailor 
askance 

Frndmg all right at the helm, the pilot 
went forward to the forecastle, to see how 
matters stood there 

The ship now had way enough to breast 
the cuiicnt With the approach of eve- 
ning, the breeze would be sure to freshen 

Having done all that was needed for the 
present, Captain Delano, giving Ins last 
01 der s to the sailors, turned aft to report 
affairs to Don Benito m the cabin, per- 
haps additionally incited to rejoin him by 
the hope of snatching a moment’s pnvate 
chat while his servant was engaged upon 
deck 

From opposite sides, there were, be- 
neath the poop, two approaches to the 
cabin, one further forward than the other, 
and consequently communicating with a 
longer passage Marking the seivant still 
above, Captain Delano, taking the nighest 
entrance — the one last named, and at 
whose porch Atufal still stood — hurried on 
his way, till, arrived at the cabin tlneshold, 
he paused an instant, a little to recover 
from his eagerness Then, with the words 
of his intended business upon his lips, he 
entered As he advanced toward the Span- 
iard, on the transom, he heard another 
footstep, keeping time with Ins From the 
opposite door, a salver in hand, the serv- 
ant was likewise advancing 
“Confound the faithful fellow,” thought 


Captain Delano, “what a vexatious coin- 
cidence ” 

Possibly, the vexation might have been 
something cliff eient, were it not for the 
buoyant confidence inspired by the breeze 
But even as it was, he felt a slight twinge, 
trom a sudden involuntary association m 
Ins mind of Babo with Atufal 

“Don Benito,” said he, “I give i ou jo> , 
the biceze will hold, and will increase By 
the way, your tall man and time-piece, 
Atufal, stands without By your ordei, of 
ionise 

Don Benito recoiled, as if at some bland 
satiiicai touch, delivered with such adroit 
gamish of appaient good-breeding as to 
piesent no handle for retort 

He is like one flayed alive, thought Cap- 
tain Delano, where may one touch him 
without causing a shrink? 

The servant moved before his master, 
adjusting a cushion , recalled to civility, the 
Spaniard stiffly replied “You are light 
The slave appeals where you saw him, 
accoidmg to my command, which is, that 
if at the given houi 1 am below, he must 
take lus stand and abide my coming” 

“Ah now, pardon me, but that is treating 
the pool fellow like an ex-lung denied 
All, Don Benito,” smiling, “for all the 
license you permit m some things, I fear 
lest, at bottom, you are a bittei hard 
master ” 

Again Don Benito shrank, and this 
time, as the good sailor thought, from a 
genuine twinge of his conscience 

Conversation now became constrained 
In vam Captain Delano called attention to 
the now peiceptible motion of the keel 
gently cleaving the sea, with lack-lustre 
eye, Don Benito returned words few and 
reserved 

By-and-by, the wind having steadily 
risen, and still blowing nght into the har- 
bour, bore the Ban Dominick swiftly on. 
Bounding a point of land, the sealer at 
distance came into open view 
Meantime Captain Delano had again re- 
paired to the deck, remaining there some 
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time Having at last altered the ship’s 
course, so as to give the reef a wide 
beith, he leturned foi a few moments be- 
low 

I will cheer up my pool friend, this 
lime, thought he 

“Better and better, Don Benito,” he 
cried as he blithely le-entered, “there will 
soon be an end to your cares, at least for 
awhile For when, aftei a long, sad voyage, 
you know, the anchor diops into the haven, 
all its vast weight seems lifted fiom the 
captain’s heart We aie getting on famous- 
ly, Don Benito My ship is m sight Look 
through this side-light here, there she is, 
all a-taunt-o* The Bachelor ’s Dehqht, my 
good friend Ah, how this wind braces one 
up Come, you must take a cup of coffee 
with me this evening My old stewaid will 
give lou as fine a cup as ever am sultan 
tasted What say you, Don Benito, will 
you V* 

At first, the Spaniard glanced feverishly 
up, easting a longing look tow aid the 
sealer, while with mute concern his servant 
gazed into his face Suddenly the old ague 
of coldness returned, and dioppmg back to 
lus cushions he was silent 
“You do not answei Come, all day you 
have been my host, would you have hospi- 
tality all on one side' 2 ” 

“I cannot go,” was the response 
“What^ it will not fatigue you The ships 
will lie together as neai as they can, with- 
out swinging foul It will be little more 
than stepping from deck to deck, winch is 
but as fiom room to room Come, come, 
you must not refuse me ” 

“I cannot go,” decisively and repulsively 
repeated Don Benito 
Renouncing all but the last appearance 
of courtesy, with a sort of tadaveious sul- 
lenness, and biting his thm nails to the 
quick, he glanced, almost glaied, at Ins 
guest, as if impatient that a sti anger’s 
piesence should interfere with the full 
indulgence of his morbid hour Meantime 
the sound of the parted waters came more 
and more gurglmgly and merrily m at the 
windows, as reproaching him for his dark 


spleen, as telling lnm that, sulk as he 
might, and go mad with it, nature cared 
not a jot, since, whose fault was it, pray^ 
But the foul mood was now at its depth 
as the fair wind at its height 

Theie was something m the man so fai 
beyond any mere unsociality or sourness 
previously evinced, that even the forbeai- 
mg good-nature of his guest could no 
longei endure it Wholly at a loss to a<- 
count foi such demeanoui, and deeming 
sickness with eccentricity, however ex- 
treme, no adequate excuse, well satisfied, 
too, that nothing m his own conduct could 
justify it, Captain Delano’s pride began 
to be roused Himself became reserved 
But all seemed one to the Spaniard Quit- 
ting him, theiefore, Captain Delano once 
more went to the deck 

The ship was now within less than two 
miles of the sealei The whale-boat was 
seen darting o\er the interval 

To be buef, the two vessels, thanks to 
the pilot’s skill, ere long m neighbourly 
style lay anchored together 

Befoie leturnmg to his own vessel, Cap- 
tain Delano had intended communicating 
to Don Benito the practical details of the 
pioposed sei vices to be rendered But, as it 
was, unwilling anew to subject himself to 
rebuffs, he resolved, now that he had seen 
the San Domiynch safely moored, lmmedi- 
ateh to quit her, without further allusion 
to hospitality or business Indefinitely post- 
poning his ultenor plans, he would regu- 
late his future actions according to future 
ciicumstances His boat was ready to re- 
ceive him, but his host still tamed below 
Well, thought Captain Delano, if he has 
little breeding, the more need to show 
mine He descended to the cabin to bid a 
ceremonious, and, it may be, tacitly re- 
bukeful adieu But to his great satisfaction, 
Don Benito, as if he began to feel the 
weight of that treatment with which his 
slighted guest had, not indecorously, re- 
taliated upon him, now supported by his 
servant, rose to his feet, and grasping 
Captain Delano’s hand, stood ti emulous, 
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too much agitated to speak But the good 
auguiy lienee diawn was suddenly dashed, 
by his resuming all his pie\ious leserve, 
with augmented gloom, as, with half-averted 
eyes, he silently reseated himself on his 
cushions With a corresponding return of 
his own chilled feelings, Captain Delano 
bowed and withdrew 

He was haidly midway m the narrow 
corndor, dim as a tunnel, leading from the 
cabin to the stairs, when a sound, as of 
the tolling for execution m some jail-yard, 
fell on his ears It was the eeho of the 
ships’ flawed bell, sinking the hour, drear- 
ily reverberated m this subterranean vault 
Instantly, by a fatality not to be with- 
stood, his nnnd, responsive to the portent, 
swarmed with superstitions suspicions He 
paused In images fai swifter than these 
sentences, the minutest details of all his 
former distrusts swept thiough him 
Hitherto, credulous good-nature had been 
too ready to furnish excuses for reasonable 
fears Why was the Spaniard, so super- 
fluously punctilious at tunes, now heedless 
of common propriety m not accompanying 
to the side his departing guest? Did indis- 
position forbid ? Indisposition had not for- 
bidden more nksome exertion that day 
His last equivocal demeanour recurred He 
had risen to his feet, grasped his guest’s 
hand, motioned toward his hat, then, m an 
instant, all was eclipsed m simstei mute- 
ness and gloom Did this imply one brief, 
lepentant relenting at the final moment, 
from some iniquitous plot, followed by 
lemorseless return to it? His last glance 
seemed to expiess a calamitous, yet acqui- 
escent farewell to Captain Delano for ever 
Why decline the invitation to visit the 
sealer that evening 9 Or was the Spaniard 
less hardened than the Jow, who refrained 
not from supping at the board of him 
whom the same night he meant to betray? 
What imported all those day-long enigmas 
and contradictions, except they were in- 
tended to mystify, preliminary to some 
stealthy blow 9 Atufal, the pretended rebel, 
but punctual shadow, that moment lurked 
by the threshold without He seemed a 


sentiy, and moie Who, by his own con- 
fession, had stationed lum there? Was the 
negio now lying m wait 9 

The Spaniard behind — his cieaturo be- 
fore to rush fiom darkness to light was 
the involuntary choice 

The next moment, with clenched jaw 
and hand, he passed Atufal, and stood 
unharmed m the light As he saw his trim 
ship tying peacefully at her anchoi, and 
almost within ordinal \ call, as he saw his 
household boat, with familiar faces m it, 
patiently rising and falling on the shoit 
wa\es by the San Dominick ’ s side, and 
then, glancing about the decks where he 
stood, saw the oakum-pickers still gravely 
ptymg then fingers, and heard the low, 
buzzing whistle and industrious hum of 
the hatchet-poli sheis, still bestirring them- 
selves over then endless occupation, and 
moie than all, as he saw the benign aspect 
of Nature, taking her innocent repose m 
the evening, the screened sun m the quiet 
camp of the west shining out like the 
mild light fiom Abiaham’s tent, as his 
charmed c>c and eai took m all these, with 
the chained figure of the black, the clenched 
,]aw and hand relaxed Once again he 
smiled at the phantoms which had mocked 
him, and felt something like a tinge of 
remorse, that, by indulging them even for 
a moment, he should, by implication, have 
betrayed an almost atheist doubt of the 
ever-watchful Providence above 

There was a few minutes’ delay, while, 
m obedience to his orders, the boat was 
being hooked along to the gangway Dur- 
ing this interval, a soit of saddened satis- 
faction stole o\ ei Captain Delano, at think- 
ing of the kindly offices he had that day 
discharged for a stiangei Ah, thought he, 
after good actions one’s conscience is never 
ungrateful, however much so the benefited 
paity may be 

Presently, Ins foot, m the first act of 
descent into the boat, pressed the first 
round of the side-ladder, his face presented 
inward upon the deck In the same moment, 
he heard his name courteously sounded, 
and, to his pleased suipnse, saw Don 
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Benito advancing — an unwonted energy m 
Ins an, as if, at tlie last moment, intent 
upon making amends foi his leeent dis- 
eouitesy With instinctive good feeling, Cap- 
tain Delano, revoking his foot, turned and 
reciprocally advanced As he did so, the 
Spaniard's nervous eagerness increased, but 
his vital energy failed, so ihat, the bettei 
to support him, the servant, placing his 
master's hand on Ins naked sliouldci, and 
gently holding it there, formed himself 
into a soit of ciutch 
When the two captains met, the Span- 
laxd again fervently took the hand of the 
American, at the same time casting an 
earnest glance into his eyes, but, as be- 
fore, too much overcome to speak 

I have done him vviong, seit-reproaeh- 
fully thought Captain Delano, Ins appar- 
ent coldness has deceived me, m no in- 
stance has he meant to offend 

Meantime, as if fearful that the continu- 
ance of the scene might too much unstring 
his master, the servant seemed anxious to 
terminate it And so, still piesenhng him- 
self as a ciutch, and walking between the 
two captains, he advanced with them to- 
ward the gangway, while still, as if lull of 
kindly contrition, Don Benito would not 
let go the hand of Captain Delano, but 
retained it m his, across the black’s body 
Soon they were standing by the side, 
looking over into the boat, whose crew 
turned up their curious eyes Waiting a 
moment for the Spaniard to relinquish his 
hold, the now embarrassed Captain Delano 
lifted his foot, to overstep the threshold 
of the open gangway, but still Don Benito 
would not let go his hand And yet, with 
an agitated tone, he said, “I can go no 
further, here I must bid you adieu 
Adieu, my dear, dear Don Amasa Go — 
gol" suddenly tearing Ins hand loose, “go, 
and God guard you better than me, my 
best friend " 

Not unaffected, Captain Delano would 
now have lingered, but catching the 
meekly admonitory eye of the servant, 
with a hasty farewell he descended into Ins 
boat, followed by the continual adieus of 


Don Benito, standing rooted m the gang- 
way 

Seating himself m the stern, Captain 
Delano, making a last salute, oideied the 
boat shoved off The ciew had their oais 
on end The bowsman pushed the boat a 
sufficient distance for the oars to be length- 
wise dropped The instant that was done, 
Don Benito spiang over the bulwarks, 
falling at the feet of Captain Delano , 
at the same tune, calling towards his 
ship, but m tones so frenzied, that none 
m the boat could understand him But, 
as if not equally obtuse, three Spanish 
sailors, from three diffeient and distant 
parts of the ship, splashed into the sea, 
swimming aftei their captain, as if in- 
tent upon his rescue 

The dismaved officer of the boat eagerlv 
asked what tins meant To which, Cap- 
tain Delano, turning a disdainful smile 
upon the unaccountable Benito Cereno, 
answered that, for Ins part, he neithei 
knew noi cared, but it seemed as if the 
Spamaid had taken it into his head to 
pioduee the impiession among his people 
that the boat wanted to kidnap him “Oi 
else— give wav foi vour lives," he wildlv 
added, staitmg at a clattering hubbub m 
the ship, above which rang the toesm of 
the hatch et-pohshers , and seizing Don 
Benito by the throat he added, “this 
plotting pirate means murder 1 " Here, in 
apparent verification of the woids, the 
seivant, a dagger m his hand, was seen 
on the rail oveihead, poised, m the act 
of leaping, as if with desperate fidelity to 
befriend his mastei to the last, while, 
seemingly to aid the black, the three 
Spanish sailors were trying to clambei 
into the hampered bow Meantime, the 
whole host of negioes, as if inflamed at 
the sight of their jeopardized captain, im- 
pended m one sooty avalanche over the 
bulwarks 

All this, with what preceded, and what 
followed, occurred with such involutions 
of rapidity, that past, present, and fu 
tnre seemed one 

Seeing the negro coming, Captain Delano 
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had flung the Spaniard aside, almost m 
the very act of clutching him, and, by 
the unconscious recoil, shifting his place, 
with arms thiown up, so promptly grap- 
pled the servant m his descent, that with 
daggei piesented at Captain Delano’s 
heart, the black seemed of purpose to have 
leaped theie as to his mark But the 
weapon was wienched away, and the as- 
sailant dashed down into the bottom of 
the boat, which now, with disentangled 
oars, began to speed through the sea 

At this juncture, the left hand of Cap- 
tain Delano, on one side, again clutched 
the half-reclmed Don Benito, heedless that 
he was m a speechless faint, while his 
right foot, on the othei side, ground the 
prostrate negro, and his right aim pressed 
for added speed on the after oar, his eye 
bent forward, encouraging his men to 
their utmost 

But heie, the officer of the boat, who 
had at last succeeded in beating off the 
towing Spanish sailors, and was now, with 
face turned aft, assisting the bowsman at 
his oar, suddenly called to Captain Delano, 
to see what the black was about, while a 
Portuguese oarsman shouted to him to 
give heed to what the Spaniard was say- 
ing 

Glancing down at his feet, Captam 
Delano saw the freed hand of the seiv- 
ant aiming with a second dagger — a small 
one, before concealed m Ins wool— with 
this he was snakishly writhing uji from 
the boat’s bottom, at the heart of bis 
master, his countenance lividly \mdietive, 
expressing the eentied purpose of bis 
soul, while the Spaniard, half-choked, 
was vainly shrinking away, with husky 
woids, incoherent to ail but the Portu- 
guese 

That moment, across the long benighted 
mind of Captam Delano, a flash of revela- 
tion swept, illuminating m unanticipated 
clearness Benito Ceieno’s whole mysterious 
demeanour, with every enigmatic event 
of the day, as well as the entire past 
voyage of the San Dominick He smote 
Babo’s hand down, but his own heart 


smote him hardei With infinite jnty he 
withdrew his hold from Don Benito Not 
Captam Delano, but Don Benito, the black, 
m leaping into the boat, had intended to 
stab 

Both the black’s hands weie held, as, 
glancing up toward the San Dommick } 
Captain Delano, now with the scales 
dropped from his eyes, saw the negroes, 
not m misiule, not m tumult, not as if 
frantically concerned foi Don Benito, but 
with mask torn away, flourishing hatchets 
and kmves, m ferocious piratical revolt 
Like delirious black dervishes, the six 
Ashantees danced on the poop Prevented 
by their foes from springing into the 
water, the Spanish boys weie hurrying 
up to the topmost spars, while sucli of the 
few Spanish sailors, not alieady in the 
sea, less alert, were descried, helplessly 
mixed in, on deck, with the blacks 
Meantime Captain Delano hailed his 
own vessel, ordering the poits up, and 
the guns lun out But by this time the 
cable of tbe San Dominick had been cut, 
and the fag-end, m lashing out, whipped 
away the canvas shroud about the beak, 
suddenlv revealing, as the bleached hull 
swung round towaid the open ocean, death 
for the flguiehead, m a human skeleton, 
chalky comment on the chalked words be- 
low, “Follow your leader ” 

At the sight, Don Benito, covering his 
face, wailed out “ ’Tis he, Aranda 1 my 
murdered, unbuned friend >” 

Upon reaching the sealer, calling for 
ropes, Captain Delano bound the negro, 
who made no lesistance, and had him 
hoisted to the deck He would then have 
assisted the now almost helpless Don 
Benito up the side, but Don Benito, wan 
as he was, refused to move, or be moved, 
until the negro should have been first 
put below out of view When, presently 
assured that it was done, he no more 
shrank from the ascent 

The boat was immediately despatched 
back to pick up the three swimming sailors 
Meantime, the guns were m readiness, 
though, owing to the San Dominick hav- 
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mg glided somewhat astern of the sealei, 
only the afteimost one could he brought to 
beai With this, they fired six times, 
thinking to eupple the fugitive ship by 
bunging down her spais But only a few 
mconsideiable lopes weie shot away Soon 
the ship was beyond the guns’ range, steer- 
ing bioad out of the bay, the blacks 
thickly clustenng round the bowsput, one 
moment with taunting cries towaid the 
whites, the ne\t with upthrown gestures 
hailing the now dusky expanse of ocean 
— cawing eiows escaped from the hand 
ot the fowlei 

The fust impulse was to slip the cables 
and give chase But, upon second thought, 
to pursue with whale-boat and >awd seemed 
inoie piomismg 

Upon inquiring of Don Benito what 
fiicainis thej had on board the San 
T)ommick } Captain Delano was answered 
that they had none that could be used, 
because, in the eailier stages of the mutiny, 
a cabin-]) assengei, since dead, had secietly 
put out of ordei the locks of what few 
muskets these weie But with all his re- 
maining stiength, Don Benito entieated 
the Amencan not to give chase, cithei 
until ship 01 boat, foi the negroes had 
already pioved themselves such desper- 
adoes, that, m case of a present assault, 
nothing but a total massacie of the 
whites could be looked for But, legaid- 
mg this warning as coming from one 
whose spirit had been crushed b\ misery, 
the American did not give up his design 

The boats were got ready and armed 
Captain Delano ordered twenty-five men 
into them He was going himself when 
Don Benito grasped his arm 

“What! have you saved my life, Senor, 
and are you now going to throw away your 
own?” 

The officers also, for reasons connected 
with their interests and those of the voy- 
age, and a duty owing to the owners, 
strongly objected against their command- 
er’s going Weighing their remonstrances 
a moment, Captain Delano felt bound to 
remain, appointing his chief mate — an 


athletic and resolute man, who had been 
a pnvatcei’s man, and, as his enemies 
whispeied, a pirate — to head the party 
The more to encourage the sailois, they 
weie told that the Spanish captain con- 
sidered his ship as good as lost, that she 
and her cargo, including some gold and 
silver, weie worth upwards of ten thou- 
sand doubloons Take her, and no small 
part should be thens The sailors replied 
with a shout 

The fugitives had now almost gained an 
offing It was nearly night, but the moon 
was using After haid, piolonged pulling, 
the boats came up on the ship’s quarters, 
at a suitable distance laying upon their 
oars to discharge then muskets Having 
no bullets to return, the negioes sent their 
yells But, upon the second volle\, Indian- 
like, they hiutled then hatchets One took 
off a sailor’s fingers Anothei struck the 
whale-boat’s bow, cutting off the lope 
there, and remaining stuck m the gun- 
wale, like a woodman’s aXe Snatching it, 
quivering from its lodgment, the mate 
hurled it back The returned gauntlet now 
stuck m the ship’s broken quarter-gallery, 
and so remained 

The negroes giving too hot a reception, 
the whites kept a moie respectful dis- 
tance Ho\ermg now just out of reach of 
the hurtling hatchets, they, with a view to 
the close encounter which must soon come, 
sought to decoy the blacks into entirely 
disarming themselves of their most mur- 
derous weapons m a hand-to-hand fight, 
by foolishly flinging them, as missiles, 
short of the mark, into the sea But ere 
long perceiving the stratagem, the negroes 
desisted, though not before many of them 
had to replace their lost hatchets with 
handspikes, an exchange which, as counted 
upon, pioved m the end favourable to the 
assailants 

Meantime, with a strong wind, the ship 
still clove the water, the boats alternately 
falling behind, and pulling up, to dis- 
charge fresh volleys 

The fire was mostly directed toward the 
stern, since there, chiefly, the negroes, at 
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piesent, were clustering But to kill or 
maim the negioes was not the object To 
take them, with the ship, was the object 
To do it, the ship must be boarded, which 
could not be done by boats while she was 
sailing so fast 

A thought now struck the mate Ob- 
seivmg the Spanish boys still aloft, high 
as they could get, he called to them to 
descend to the yaids, and cut adrift the 
sails It was done About this time, owing 
to causes heieafter to be shown, two 
Spaniards, m the dress of sailors and 
conspicuously showing themselves, were 
killed, not by volleys, but by deliberate 
marksman’s shots, while, as it afterwards 
appeared, during one of the general dis- 
thaiges, Atufal, the black, and the Span- 
iard at the helm likewise were killed 
What now, with the loss of the sails, 
and loss of leaders, the ship became un- 
manageable to the negroes 

With cieakmg masts she came heavily 
round to the wind, the piow slowly swing- 
ing into view of the boats, its skeleton 
gleaming m the horizontal moonlight, and 
casting a gigantic ribbed shadow upon 
the water One extended arm of the ghost 
seemed beckoning the whites to avenge it 

“Follow youi leader!” cried the mate, 
and, one on each bow, the boats boarded 
Scaling-spears and cutlasses crossed hatch- 
ets and handspikes Huddled upon the 
long-boat amidships, the negresses raised 
a wailing chant, whose chorus was the 
clash of the steel 

For a time, the attack wavered, the 
negroes wedging themselves to beat it 
back, the half-repelled sailois, as yet un- 
able to gam a footing, fighting as troopers 
m the saddle, one leg sideways flung over 
the bulwarks, and one without, plying their 
cutlasses like carters’ whips But m vam 
They were almost overborne, when, rally- 
ing themselves into a squad as one man, 
with a huzza, they sprang inboard, where, 
entangled, they involuntarily separated 
again For a few breaths’ space there was 
a vague, muffled, inner sound as of sub- 
merged sword-fish rushing hither and 


thithei tluough shoals of black-fish Soon, 
m a leumted band, and joined by the 
Spanish seamen, the whites came to the 
suiface, irresistibly dm mg the negioes 
toward the stern But a barricade of casks 
and sacks, fiom side to side, had been 
thrown up by the mainmast Here the 
negroes faced about, and though scorning 
peace or truce, yet fam would have had 
a respite But, without pause, ovei leaping 
the bamei, the unflagging sailors again 
closed Exhausted, the blacks now fought 
m despan Then led tongues lolled, wolf- 
like, fiom their black mouths But the 
pale sailors’ teeth were set, not a word 
was spoken, and, m five minutes more, the 
ship was won 

Neaily a score of the negioes were 
killed Exclusive of those bv the balls, 
many weie mangled , then wounds — 
mostly inflicted by the long-edged scalmg- 
speais — lesembling those shaven ones ot 
the English at Pieston Pans, 17 made by the 
poled scathes of the Highlanders On the 
othei side, none weie killed, though several 
weie wounded, some severely, including 
the mate The suiviving negroes were 
temporarily secuied, and the ship, towed 
back into the haibour at midnight, once 
more lay anchoied 

Omitting the incidents and ariangements 
ensuing, suffice it that, aftei two days 
spent m lefittmg, the two ships sailed m 
company for Concepcion m Chili, and 
thence for Lima m Peru, where, before 
the vice-iegal courts, the whole affair, from 
the beginning, underwent investigation 

Though, midway on the passage, the ill- 
fated Spaniard, relaxed fiom constraint, 
showed some signs of regaining health 
with free-will, yet, agreeably to his own 
foreboding, shoitly before ai riving at 
Lima, he relapsed, finally becoming so re- 
duced as to be earned ashore m arms 
Hearing of Ins story and plight, one of 


1T Town near Edinburgh, scene of de- 
feat of British army on Sept 21, 1745, by 
Highland Jacobites under Pnnee Charles 
Edward 
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the man) i elisions institutions of the City 
of Kings 18 opened an hospitable leftige to 
him, where both physician and pnest were 
his nuises, and a membei of the order 
volunteeiecl to be his one special guaidian 
and consoler, by night and by day 

The following extracts, translated from 
one of the official Spanish documents, will, 
it is hoped, shed light on the preceding 
nanativo, as well as, m the fiist place, 
reveal the true jmrt of departure and true 
histoiy of the San Dominick’s voyage, 
down to the time of her touching at the 
island of Santa Maria 

But, ere the extracts come, it may be 
well to preface them with a remark 

The document selected, fiom among 
main others, for partial translation, con- 
tains the deposition of Benito Cereno, the 
hist taken in the case Some disclosures 
therein were, at the time, held dubious for 
both learned and natural reasons The 
tribunal inclined to the opinion that the 
deponent, not undistuibed m his mind by 
recent events, raved of some things which 
< ould never have happened But subsequent 
depositions of the surviving sailors, bear- 
ing out the revelations of their captain 
m several of the strangest particulars, 
gave credence to the lest So that the 
tnbunal, m its final decision, lested its 
capital sentences upon statements which, 
had they lacked confirmation, it would 
have deemed it but duty to 1 eject 

I, Don Jose be Abos and Padilla, 
His Majesty's Notary for the Royal Rev- 
enue, and Register of this Province, and 
Notary Public of the Holy Crusade of this 
Bishopric, etc 

Do certify and declare, as much as is 
requisite m law, that, in the criminal 
cause commenced the twenty-fourth of the 
month of September, in the year seven- 
teen hundred and mnety-mne, against the 
Senegal negroes of the ship San Dominick , 
the following declaration before me was 
made 


Denotation of the fust witness , 

Don Benito Cereno 

The same day, and month, and yeai, 
His Honoui, Doctoi Juan Martinez dc 
Do/as, Councillor of the Royal Audience 
of tins Kingdom, and learned m the law 
of tins Intendancy, oideied the captain of 
iho ship San Dominick, Don Benito Ceieno, 
to appear, which he did m Ins litter, at- 
tended b\ the monk Infeloz, of whom he 
received, before Don Jose de Abos and 
Padilla, Notary Public of the Holy Cru- 
sade, the oath, winch he took by God, our 
Lord, and a sign of the Cross , undei 
which he piomised to tell the truth of 
wliatevei he should know and should be 
asked, — and being interrogated agreeably 
to the ten 01 of the act commencing the 
process, he said, that on the twentieth of 
May last, he set sail with his ship from 
the port of Valparaiso, bound to that of 
Callao, loaded with the produce of the 
country and one hundred and sixty blacks, 
of both sexes, mostly belonging to Don 
Alexandio Aranda, gentleman, of the cih 
of Mendoza, that the crew of the ship 
consisted of thirty-six men, beside the 
persons who went as passengers, that the 
negroes weie m part as follows 

[Here, m the original, follows a list of 
some fifty names, clescnptions , and ages, 
compiled from certain t ecovered documents 
of At an da’s, and also from recollections 
of the deponent, from winch portions only 
are exti acted ] 

— One, from about eighteen to nineteen 
years, named Jose, and this was the man 
that waited upon his master, Don Alex- 
andro, and who speaks well the Spanish, 
having served him four ox five years, . 
a mulatto, named Prancesco, the cabin 


18 So called because Lima was founded 
on January 6, the feast-day of the Wise 
Men, or the Three Kings Pizano was the 
founder, m 15S5 
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steward, of a good poison and voice, hav- 
ing sung in the Valpaiaiso chinches, native 
of the piovmce of Buenos Ayres, aged 
about thirty-five vears A smart ne- 
gro, named Dago, who had been foi many 
years a grave-diggei among the Spaniards, 
aged forty-six years Foui old ne- 

groes, born m Africa, from sixty to sev- 
enty, but sound, caulkeis by trade, whose 
names arc as follows — the first was named 
Mun, and he was killed (as was also his 
son named Diamelo) , the second, Nacta, 
the third, Yola, likewise killed, the fourth, 
Ghofan, and six full-grown negroes, aged 
fiom thnty to forty-five, all law, and 
bom among the Ashantees — Maitmqui, 
Yan, Lecbe, Mapcnda, Yambaio, Akim, 
four of whom weie killed, a power- 
ful negro named Atufal, who, being sup- 
posed to have been a chief in Afuca, his 
owneis set great store by him And 
a small negro of Senegal, but some years 
among the Spaniards, aged about thirty, 
which negio’s name was Babo, that 
he does not remember the names of the 
others, but that still expecting the residue 
of Don Alexandro’s papers will be found, 
will then take due account of them all, and 
lemit to the court, and thirty-nine 
women and children of all ages 

[ After the catalogue , the deposition goes 
on as follows ] 

That all the negroes slept upon 
deck, as is customary m this navigation, 
and none wore fetteis, because the owner, 
his friend Aranda, told him that they were 
all tractable, that on the seventh day 
aftei leaving port, at three o'clock in the 
morning, all the Spaniards being asleep 
* except the two officers on the watch, who 
were the boatswain, Juan Bobles, and the 
carpenter, Juan Bautista Gayete, and the 
helmsman and his boy, the negroes revolted 
suddenly, wounded dangerously the boat- 
swain and the carpenter, and successively 
killed eighteen men of those who were 
sleeping upon deck, some with handspikes 


and hatchets, and otheis by throwing them 
alne oveiboaid, aftei tying them, that of 
the Spaniards upon deck, they left about 
seven, as he thinks, alive and tied, to 
manoeuvre the ship and three or four moie 
who hid themselves, lemamed also alive 
Although m the act of revolt the negroes 
made themselves masters of the hatchway, 
six or seven wounded went through it to 
the cockpit, without any hindrance on their 
pait, that m the act of revolt, the mate 
and anothei person, whose name he does 
not recollect, attempted to come up tluougli 
the hatchway, but having been wounded at 
the onset, they were obliged to return to 
the eabm, that the deponent resolved at 
break of da> to come up the eompamon- 
vvav, where the negio Babo was, being the 
nngleadei, and Atufal, who assisted him, 
and haung spoken to them, exhoited them 
to cease committing such atrocities, asking 
them, at the same time, what they wanted 
and intended to do, offering, himself, to 
obey their commands, that, notwithstand- 
ing this, the^ threw, m his presence, three 
men, ahve and tied, oveiboard, that they 
told the deponent to come up, and that 
they would not kill him, which having 
done, the negro Babo asked him whether 
there were m those seas any negro coun- 
tries where they might be carried, and he 
answered them, No, that the negro Babo 
afterv ards told him to carry them to 
Senegal, or to the neighbouring islands of 
St Nicholas, and he answered, that this 
was impossible, on account of the great 
distance, the necessity involved of round- 
ing Cape Horn, the bad condition of the 
vessel, the want of provisions, sails, and 
water, but that the negro Babo replied to 
him he must carry them in any way, that 
they would do and conform themselves to 
everything the deponent should require as 
to eating and drinking, that after a long 
conference, being absolutely compelled to 
please them, for they threatened him to 
kill all the whites if they were not, at all 
events, earned to Senegal, he told them 
that what was most wanting for the voy- 
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age was water, that they would go near 
the coast to take it, and hence they would 
proceed on then course, that the negio 
Babo agreed to it, and the deponent steered 
toward the intermediate ports, hoping to 
meet some Spanish or foreign vessel that 
would sa\e them, that within ten or eleven 
days they saw the land, and continued 
their course by it m the vicinity of Nasca, 
that the deponent observed that the negroes 
weie now lestless and mutinous, because 
he did not effect the taking in of water, the 
negro Babo having required, with threats, 
that it should be done, without fail, the 
following day, he told him he saw plainly 
that the coast was steep, and the rivets 
designated m the maps were not to be 
found, with othei reasons suitable to the 
circumstances, that the best way would 
be to go to the island of Santa Mana, 
wheie they might water and victual easily, 
it being a deseit island, as the foieigneis 
did, that the deponent did not go to Pisco, 
that was neai, nor make an^ othei poit 
of the coast, because the negro Babo had 
intimated to him several times, that he 
would lull all the whites the very moment 
he should perceive any cit>, town, or 
settlement of any kind on the shores to 
which they should be earned that having 
determined to go to the island of Santa 
Maria, as the deponent had planned, for 
the purpose of trying whether, m the 
passage or m the island itself, they could 
find any \essel that should favour them, 
or whether he could escape fiom it m a 
boat to the neighbouring coast of Airuco, 
to adopt the necessary means he immedi- 
ately changed his course, steel mg foi the 
island, that the negroes Babo and Atufal 
held daily conferences, m which they dis- 
cussed what was necessary for then de- 
sign of returning to Senegal, whether they 
were to kill all the Spaniards, and particu- 
larly the deponent, that eight days alter 
parting from the coast of Nasca, the de- 
ponent being on the watch a little after 
day-break, and soon after the negi oes had 
their meeting, the negio Babo came to the 


place where the deponent was, and told 
him that he had determined to kill his 
mastei, Don Alexandra Aianda, both be- 
cause he and his companions could not 
otherwise be sure of their liberty, and that, 
to keep the seamen m subjection, he wanted 
to piepare a warning of what road they 
should be made to take did they or any 
of them oppose him , and that, by means of 
the death of Don Alexandra, that warning 
would best be given, but, that what tins 
last meant, the deponent did not at the 
time comprehend, nor could not, furthei 
than that the death of Don Alexandra was 
intended, and moreover, the negio Babo 
proposed to the deponent to call the mate 
Raneds, who was sleeping m the cabm, 
befoie the thing was clone, for feai, as the 
deponent understood it, that the mate, who 
was a good navigator, should be killed with 
Don Alexandra and the rest, that the 
deponent, who was the fuend from youth 
of Don Alexandra, piayed and conjured, 
but all was useless, foi the negro Babo 
answered him that the thing could not be 
prevented, and that all the Spaniards 
risked then death if they should attempt 
to fiustiate his will m this mattei, or any 
other, that, in tins conflict, the deponent 
called the mate, Raneds, who was forced to 
go apart, and immediately the negro Babo 
commanded the Ashantee Martmqui and 
the Ashantee Lecbe to go and commit the 
murder, that those two went down with 
hatchets to the berth of Don Alexandra, 
that, yet half alive and mangled, they 
dragged him on deck, that they were go- 
ing to throw him overboard in that state, 
but the negio Babo stopped them, bidding 
the muider be completed on the deck be- 
fore him, which was done, when, by his 
orders, the body was carried below, for- 
ward, that nothing more was seen of it by 
the deponent tor three days , that Don 
Alonzo Sidoma, an old man, long resident 
at Valparaiso, and lately appointed to a 
civil office m ^eru, whither he had taken 
passage, was at the time sleeping m the 
berth opposite Don Alexandra’s, that, 
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awakening at his cries, sui prised by them, 
and at the sight of the negioes with their 
bloody hatchets m then hands, he threw 
himself into the sea through a window 
which was near him, and was di owned, 
wiihout it being m the power of the de- 
ponent to assist or take him up , 
that, a short time after killing Aranda, 
they brought upon deck his geiman-cousm, 
of middle-age, Don Fianeiseo Masa, of 
Mendoza, and the young Don Joaquin, 
Maiques de Aramboalaza, then lately from 
Spam, with his Spanish seivant Ponce, and 
the tlnee young clerks of Aranda, Jose 
Mozairi, Lorenzo Baigas, and Hermene- 
gildo G-andix, all of Cadiz , that Don 
Joaquin and Hermenegildo Gandix, the 
nogio Babo for purposes hereafter to 
appeal, pieserved alive, but Don Fran- 
cisco Masa, Jose Mozani, and Lorenzo 
Baigas, with Ponce, the sei\ant, beside 
the boatswain, Juan Robles, the boatswain’s 
mates, Manuel Yiseaya and Rodengo 
Hurta, and foiu of the sailors, the negro 
Babo oidcred to be tin own alive into the 
sea, although they made no resistance, nor 
begged for anything else but mercy, that 
the boatswain, Juan Robles, who knew how 
to swim, kept the longest above water, 
making acts of contrition, and, m the last 
words he utteied, charged this deponent 
to cause mass to be said for his soul to our 
Lady of Succour that, during the 

three days which followed, the deponent, 
uncertain what fate had befallen the re- 
mains of Don Alexandio, fiequently asked 
the negio Babo where they were, and, if 
still on board, whether they were to be 
piesoived for interment ashore, enti Gating 
him so to ordoi it, that the negio Babo 
answered nothing till the fourth day, when 
at sunrise, the deponent coming on deck, 
the negro Babo showed him a skeleton, 
which had been substituted for the ship’s 
proper figure-head, the image of Chris- 
topher Colon, the disco vei ex of the New 
World, that the negro Babo asked him 
whose skeleton that was, and whether, from 
its whiteness, he should not think it a 


white’s, that, upon his covering his face, 
the negio Babo, coming dose, said words 
to this effect “Keep faith with the blacks 
fiom here to Senegal, 01 you shall m 
spirit, as now m bodi , follow your leader,” 
pointing to the prow, that the same 
morning the negro Babo took by succes- 
sion each Spaniard foiward, and asked 
him whose skeleton that was, and whether, 
fiom its whiteness, he should not think it 
a white’s, that each Spaniard covered his 
face, that then to each the negro Babo 
repeated the words m the first place said 
to the deponent , that they (the Span- 
iards), being then assembled aft, the negro 
Babo harangued them, saying that he had 
now done all, that the deponent (as navi- 
gator for the negroes) might pursue his 
course, warning him and all of them that 
they should, soul and body, go the way of 
Don Aiexandro if he saw them (the Span- 
iards) speak or plot anything against them 
(the negroes) — a threat which was repeated 
every day, that, befoie the events last 
mentioned, they had tied the cook to 
thiow him overboard, for it is not known 
what thing they heard him speak, but 
finally the negio Babo spared his life, at 
the request of the deponent, that a few 
days after, the deponent, endeavouring not 
to omit any means to preserve the lives of 
the remaining whites, spoke to the negroes 
peace and tranquillity, and agreed to draw 
up a paper, signed by the deponent and 
the sailors who could wnte, as also by the 
negro Babo, for himself and all the blacks, 
m which the deponent obliged himself to 
eairy them to Senegal, and they not to kill 
any more, and he formally to make over 
to them the ship, with the caigo, with which 
they were for that time satisfied and 
quieted But the next day, the more 
surely to guard against the sailors’ escape, 
the negro Babo commanded all the boats 
to be destioyed but the long-boat, which 
was unseawoithy, and another, a cutter m 
good condition, which, knowing it would 
yet be wanted for lowering the water casks, 
he had it lowered down into the hold 
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[Yanous paitimlms of the prolonged 
and pitipteied navigation ensuing heie fol- 
low, with incidents of a calamitous calm, 
fiom which poition one passage is ex- 
tracted, to wit ] 

■ — That on the fifth day of the calm, all 
on boaid stiff ei mg much from the heat, 
and want of water, and fi\e ha\ mg died 
m fits, and mad, the negroes became 1111- 
table, and for a chance gesture, which they 
deemed suspicious — though it was haimless 
— made by the mate, Raneds, to the de- 
ponent, m the act of handing a quadiant, 
they killed him, but that for this they 
afterwards were sorry, the mate being the 
only remaining naiigatoi on board, ex- 
cept the deponent 

— That omitting othei events, which daily 
happened, and which can only serve use- 
lessly to recall past misfortunes and con- 
flicts, after seventy-three da^s’ navigation, 
reckoned from the time they sailed from 
Nasca, during which they navigated undei 
a scanty allowance of water, and were 
afflicted with the calms before mentioned, 
they at last arrived at the island of Santa 
Maria, on the seventeenth of the month of 
August, at about six o’clock m the after- 
noon, at which hour they cast anchor very 
near the American ship, Bachelor’s Delight , 
which lay m the same bay, comma ided bj 
the generous Captain Amasa Delano, but 
at six o’clock m the morning, they had al- 
ready descried the port, and the negioes 
became uneasy, as soon as at distance they 
saw the ship, not having expected to see 
one there, that the negro Babo pacified 
them, assuring them that no fear need be 
had, that straightway he ordered the fig- 
ure on the bow to be covered with canvas, 
as for repairs, and bad the decks a little 
set in order, that for a time the negio 
Babo and the negro Atufal conferred, 
that the negro Atufal was for sailing away, 
but the negro Babo would not, and, by 
himself, cast about what to do, that at 
last he came to the deponent, proposing to 
him to sav and do all that the deponent 


declares to have said and done to the 
American captain , that-' the negro 
Babo warned him that if he varied m the 
least, or uttered any word, or gave any 
look that should give the least intimation 
of the past events or present state, he 
would instantly kill him, with all his com- 
panions, showing a daggei, which he Gai- 
ned hid, saying something which, as he 
understood it, meant that that daggei 
would be aleit as his eje, that the negro 
Babo then announced the plan to all his 
companions, which pleased them, that he 
then, the better to disguise the truth, de- 
vised many expedients, m some of them 
uniting deceit and defence, that of this 
sort was the device of the six Ashantees 
befoie named, who were his bravos, that 
them he stationed on the break of the 
poop, as if to clean certain hatchets (in 
cases, which were part of the cargo), but 
m reality to use them, and distribute them 
at need, and at a given word he told them, 
that, among other devices, was the device 
of presenting Atufal, his right-hand man, 
as chained, though m a moment the chains 
could be dropped, that in eveiy particular 
he informed the deponent what part he was 
expected to enact in every device, and what 
story he was to tell on every occasion, al- 
ways threatening him with instant death 
if he varied m the least that, conscious 
that many of the negroes would be turbu- 
lent, the negio Babo appointed the four 
aged negroes, who weie caulkers, to keep 
what domestic order they could on the 
decks, that again and again he harangued 
the Spaniards and his companions, in- 
forming them of his intent, and of his de- 
vices, and of the invented story that this 
deponent was to tell, charging them lest 
any of them varied from that story, that 
these arrangements were made and matured 
during the interval of two or three hours, 
between their first sighting the ship and 
the arrival on hoard of Captain Amasa 
Delano, that tins happened at about half- 
past seven m the morning, Captain Amasa 
Delano coming m his boat, and all gladly 
receiving him, that the deponent, as well 
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as he could force himself, acting then the 
pait of principal owner, and a free cap- 
tain of the ship, told Captain Amasa 
Delano, when called upon, that he came 
from Buenos Ayres, bound to Lima, with 
three hundred negroes, that off Cape Horn, 
and in a subsequent fever, many negroes 
had died, that also, by similar casualties, 
all the sea officers and the greatest part of 
the crew had died 

[And so the deposition goes on, circum- 
stantially recounting the fictitious story 
dictated to • the deponent by Babo, and 
through the deponent imposed upon Cap- 
tain Delano, and also recounting the 
friendly offers of Captain Delano , with 
other things , but all of which is here 
omitted After the fictitious , strange story , 
etc , the deposition proceeds ] 

— That the generous Captain Amasa Del- 
ano remained on board all the day, till 
he left the ship anchoied at si\ o’clock m 
the evening, deponent speaking to him 
always of his pretended misfortunes, under 
the fore-mentioned pnnciples, without hav- 
ing had it m his power to tell a single 
word, or give him the least hint, that he 
might know the truth and state of things, 
because the negro Babo, performing the 
office of an officious servant with all the 
appeal ance of submission of the humble 
slave, did not leave the deponent one mo- 
ment, that this was m older to observe the 
deponent’s actions and words, for the 
negro Babo understands well the Spanish, 
and besides, there weie thereabout some 
others who were constantly on the watch, 
and likewise understood the Spanish, 
that upon one occasion, while deponent 
was standing on the deck conversing with 
Amasa Delano, by a secret sign the negro 
Babo drew him (the deponent) aside, the 
act appearing as if originating with the 
deponent, that then, he being drawn aside, 
the negro Babo proposed to him to gam 
from Amasa Delano full particulars about 
his ship, and crew, and arms, that the 
deponent asked “For what?” that the negro 


Babo answered he might conceive, that, 
grieved at the prospect of what might 
overtake the generous Captain Amasa 
Delano, the deponent at first refused to 
ask the desired questions, and used every 
argument to induce the negio Babo to 
give up this new design, that the negro 
Babo showed the point of his dagger, that, 
after the mfoimation had been obtained, 
the negro Babo again drew him aside, tell- 
ing him that that very night he (the de- 
ponent) would be captain of two ships 
instead of one, for that, great pait of the 
American’s ship’s crew being to be absent 
fishing, the six Ashantees, without any one 
else, would easily take it , that at this time 
he said other things to the same purpose, 
that no entreaties availed , that before 
Amasa Delano’s coming on board, no hint 
had been given touching the capture of the 
American ship that to prevent this proj- 
ect the deponent was powerless, — 
that m some things his memory is confused, 
he cannot distinctly leeall every event, 
— -that as soon as they had cast an- 
ehoi at six of the clock m the evening, as 
has before been stated, the American cap- 
tain took leave to xeturn to his vessel, 
that upon a sudden impulse, which the 
deponent believes to have come from God 
and Ins angels, he, after the farewell had 
been said, followed the generous Captain 
Amasa Delano as far as the gunwale, 
where he stayed, under the pretence of 
taking lea\e, until Amasa Delano should 
have been seated m his boat, that on shov- 
ing off, the deponent sprang from the 
gunwale, into the boat, and fell into it, he 
knows not how, God guarding him, that — 

[Here, m the original, follows the ac- 
count of what further happened at the 
escape, and how the “San Dominick ” was 
retaken, and of the passage to the coast, 
including m the recital many expressions 
of “eternaL gratitude v to the “ generous 
Captain Amasa Delano ” The deposition 
then proceeds with recapitulatory remarks , 
and a partial i enumeration of the negroes, 
making record of their individual part m 
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the pcibt events, with a view to furnishing, 
according to command of the court, the 
data whereon to found the criminal sen- 
tences to he pronounced From this por- 
tion is the following ] 

— That he believes that all the negroes, 
though not m the first place knowing to 
the design of revolt, when it was accom- 
plished, approved it That the negro, 

Jose, eighteen >eais old, and m the per- 
sonal seivice of Don Alexandro, was the 
one who communicated the information to 
the negro Babo, about the state of things 
m the cabin, befoie the revolt, that this 
is known, because, m the preceding mid- 
night, he used to come from Ins beith, 
which was under his master’s, m the cabin, 
to the deck wheie the rmgleadei and his 
associates were, and had secret conversa- 
tions with the negro Babo, m which he was 
several times seen by the mate, that, one 
night, the mate drove him away twice, 
that this same negro Jose, was the 
one who, without being commanded to do 
so by the negro Babo, as Lecbe and Mar- 
tmqui were, stabbed his master, Don Alex- 
andio, aftei he had been dragged half- 
lifeless to the deck, that the mulatto 
steward, Fiancesco, was of the first band 
of levoiters, that he was, m all things, the 
creature and tool of the negio Babo, that, 
to make his court, he, just before a repast 
m the cabin, proposed, to the negro Babo, 
poisoning a dish fox the generous Captain 
Amasa Delano , this is known and be- 
lieved, because the negroes have said it, 
but that the negro Babo, having anothei 
design, f 01 bade Fiancesco, that the 

Ashantee Lecbe was one of the worst oi 
them, for that, on the day the ship was re- 
taken, he assisted m the defence of ha, 
with a hatchet m each hand, with one of 
which he wounded, in the breast, the elnet 
mate of Amasa Delano, m the first act ot 
boarding, this all knew, that, m sight of 
the deponent, Lecbe struck, with a hatchet, 
Don Francisco Masa when, by the negro 
Babo’s orders, he was carrying him to 
throw him overboard, alive, beside partici- 


pating m the mui del, before mentioned, 
of Don Aiexanclio Aranda, and otheis of 
the eabm-passengeis, that, owing to the 
fuiy with which the Ashantees fought m 
the engagement with the boats, but this 
Lecbe and Yan suivived, that Yan was 
bad as Lecbe, that Yan was the man who, 
by Babo’s command, willingly prepared 
the skeleton of Don Alexandio, in a way 
the negioes afterwaids told the deponent, 
but which he, so long as reason is left him, 
can never divulge, that Yan and Lecbe 
were the two who, m a calm by night, 
riveted the skeleton to the bow, this also 
the negroes told him, that the negro Babo 
was he who tiaced the inscription below it, 
that the negro Babo was the plotter fiom 
first to last, he ordered every murdei, and 
was the helm and keel of the revolt, that 
Atufal was his lieutenant m all, but 
Atufal, with Ins own hand, committed no 
murder , nor did the negro Babo , that 
Atufal was shot, being killed m the fight 
with the boats, ere boarding, that the 
negi esses, of age, were knowing to the 
revolt, and testified themselves satisfied 
at the death of then master, Don Alexan- 
dio, that, had the negioes not restrained 
them, they w T ould have tortured to death, 
instead of simply killing, the Spamaids 
slam by command of the negro Babo, that 
the negi esses used their utmost influence 
to have the deponent made away with, 
that, m the various acts of murder, they 
sang songs and danced — not gailv, but 
solemnly, and before the engagement with 
the boats, as w r ell as during the action, thev 
sang melancholv songs to the negioes, and 
that this melancholy tone was moie in- 
flaming than a different one would have 
been, and was so intended, that all this is 
believed, because the negioes have said it 
— That of the thirty -six men of the 
crew — exclusive of the passengers (all of 
whom are now dead), which the deponent 
had knowledge of — six onlj remained alive, 
with four cabin-boys and ship -boys, not 
included with the crew, —that the 
negroes broke an aim of one of the cabm- 
boys and gave him strokes with hatchets 
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[Then follow various random disclosures 
tefernng to various periods of time The 
following are extracted ] 

— That during the presence of Captain 
Amasa Delano on board, some attempts 
were made b\ the sailois, and one by 
Heimenegildo Gandix, to convey hints to 
him of the true state of affairs, but that 
these attempts were ineffectual, owing to 
foai of incurring death, and furthermore 
owing to the devices which offered contra- 
dictions to the true state of affairs, as 
well as owing to the generosity and piety 
of Amasa Delano, incapable of sounding 
such wickedness, that Luys Galgo, a 
sailor about sixty years of age, and for- 
merly of the king’s na\y, was one of those 
who sought to convey tokens to Captain 
Amasa Delano, but his intent, though un- 
discovered, being suspected, he was, on a 
pretence, made to retire out of sight, and 
at last into the hold, and there was made 
a v ay with This the negioes have since 
said, that one of the ship-boys feel- 
ing, from Captain Amasa Delano’s pres- 
ence, some hopes of release, and not having 
enough prudence, dropped some chance- 
woid respecting his expectations, which be- 
ing overheard and understood by a slave- 
boy with whom he was eating at the time, 
the latter struck him on the head with a 
knife, inflicting a bad wound, but of which 
the boy is now healing, that likewise, not 
long before the ship was brought to anchor, 
one of the seamen, steeling at the time, 
endangered himself by letting the blacks 
remark a certain unconscious hopeful ex- 
pression m his countenance, arising from 
some cause similai to the above, but this 
sailor, by his heedful after conduct, es- 
caped, that these statements are made 
to show the court that from the beginning 
to the end of the revolt, it was impossible 
for the deponent and Ins men to act other- 
wise than they did, — that the third 

clerk, Hermencgildo Gandix, who before 
had been forced to live among the seamen, 
wearing a seaman’s habit, and m all re- 
spects appearing to be one for the time; 


he, Gandix, was killed by a musket-ball 
filed thiough a mistake fiom the American 
boats before boarding, having m his fright 
ran np the mizzen-riggmg, calling to the 
boats- — “don’t boaid,” lest upon their 
boaidmg the negroes should kill him, that 
this inducing the Americans to believe lie 
some way favoured the cause of the ne- 
gioes, the} filed two balls at him, so that 
he fell wounded fiom the rigging, and 
was drowned m the sea, — that the 

young Don Joaquin, Maiques de Aram- 
baolaza, like Hermencgildo Gandix, the 
thud cloik, was degraded to the office and 
appearance of a common seaman , that 
upon one occasion, when Don Joaquin 
shrank, the negro Babo commanded the 
Ashantee Lecbe to take tar and heat it, 
and pour it upon Don Joaquin’s hands, 
— that Don Joaquin was killed owing 
to another mistake of the Amex icans, but 
one impossible to be avoided, as upon the 
approach of the boats, Don Joaquin, with 
a hatchet tied edge out and upright to Ins 
hand, was made by the negioes to appear 
on the bulwarks, wheieupon, seen with 
arms m his hands and m a questionable 
attitude, he was shot for a renegade sea- 
man, — that on the person of Don 

Joaquin was found secreted a jewel, which, 
by papers that were diseoveied, pio^ed to 
have been meant for the shrine of our 
Lady of Meicy m Lima, a votive offering, 
beforehand prepared and guarded, to at- 
test his gratitude, when he should have 
landed m Peru, his last destination, foi 
the safe conclusion of his entire voyage 
from Spam, — that the jewel, with 

the othei effects of the late Don Joaqum, 
is m the custody of the brethren of the 
Hospital de Saeerdotes, awaiting the de- 
cision of the honourable court, — 
that, owing to the condition of the depo- 
nent, as well as the haste m winch the 
boats depaited for the attack, the Ameri- 
cans were not forewarned that there were, 
among the apparent crew , a passengor and 
one of the clerks disguised by the negro 
Babo , — that, beside the negioes killed 

m the action, some w T ere killed after the 
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capture and ro-anihoimg at night, when 
shackled to the ling-bolts on deck, that 
these deaths were committed by the sailors, 
01 e the} could be pi evented That so soon 
as informed of it, Captain Amasa Delano 
used all his avthonty, and, in particular 
with his own hand, struck down Maitinez 
Gola, who, having found a lazor m the 
pocket of an old "jacket of his, which one 
of the shackled negroes had on, was aim- 
ing it at the negro’s throat, that the noble 
Captain Amasa Delano also wrenched from 
the hand of Bartholomew Barlo, a dagger 
secreted at the time of the massacre of the 
whites, with which he was in the act of 
stabbing a shackled negio, who, the same 
day, with another negro, had thrown him 
down and jumped upon him, — that, 

for all the events, befalling through so long 
a time, during which the ship was in the 
hands of the negTo Babo, he cannot here 
give account, but that, what he has said 
is the most substantial of what occurs to 
him at present, and is the tiuth under the 
oath which he has taken, which declaration 
he affiimed and ratified, after hearing it 
read to him 

He said that he is twenty-nine years of 
age, and broken m body and mind, that 
when finally dismissed by the court, he 
shall not return home to Chili, but betake 
himself to the monastery on Mount Agoma 
without, and signed with his honour, and 
crossed himself, and, for the time, departed 
as he came, m his litter, with the monk 
Infelez, to the Hospital de Sacerdotes 
Benito Cereno 

Doctor Rozas 

If the deposition of Benito Cereno has 
served as the key to fit into the lock of the 
complications which preceded it, then, as 
a vault whose door has been flung back, the 
San Dominick’s hull lies open to-day 

Hitherto the nature of this narrative, 
besides rendering the intricacies in the 
beginning unavoidable, has more or less 
required that man} things, instead of be- 
ing set down m the order of occurrence, 
should be retrospectively, or irregularly 


given, this last is the case with the follow- 
ing passages, which will conclude the ac- 
count 

Duimg the long, mild v 03 age to Lima, 
there was, as befoie hinted, a penod during 
which Don Benito a little lecovered his 
health, 01, at least m some degree, his 
tranquillity Eie the decided relajjse which 
came, the two captains had many coidial 
eonveisations — their fiatemal unreseive 111 
singular contrast with former withdraw- 
ments 

Again and again, it was repeated, how 
hard it had been to enact the part forced 
on the Spaniard by Babo 

"All, my dear Don Amasa,” Don Benito 
once said, "at those very times when you 
thought me so morose and ungrateful — 
nay when, as }ou now admit, you half 
thought me plotting your murder — at those 
ver} T times my heait was fiozon, I could 
not look at you, thinking of what, both on 
board this ship and youi own, hung, from 
other hands, ovei m} kind benefactor And 
as God lives, Don Amasa, I know not 
whether desire for my own safety alone 
could have nerved me to that leap into 
your boat, had it not been for the thought 
that, did you, unenlightened, return to your 
ship, you, my best friend, with all who 
might be with you, stolen upon, that night, 
m your hammocks, would never m this 
world have wakened again Do but think 
how you walked this deck, how you sat m 
this cabin, every inch of ground mined 
into honey-combs undei yon Had I 
dropped the least hint, made the least ad- 
vance toward an understanding between 
us, death, explosive death — vours as mine 
— would have ended the scene ” 

"True, true,” cried Captain Delano, 
starting, "}ou saved my life, Don Benito, 
more than I yours, saved it, too, against 
my knowledge and will ” 

"Nay, my friend,” rejoined the Span- 
iard, courteous even to the point of reli- 
gion, "God chaimed your life, but you 
saved mine To think of some things you 
did — those smihngs and chattings, rash 
pointings and gestunngs Por less than 
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these, they slew my mate, Raneds, but you 
had the Prince of Heaven’s safe conduct 
through all ambuscades ” 

“Yes, all is owing to Providence, I 
know, but the temper of my mind that 
morning was more than commonly pleas- 
ant, while the sight of so much suffering — 
more apparent than real — added to my 
good nature, compassion, and charity, hap- 
pily interweaving the three Had it been 
otherwise, doubtless, as you hint, some of 
my interferences with the blacks might 
have ended unhappily enough Besides 
that, those feelings I spoke of enabled 
me to get the better of momentary dis- 
trust, at times when acuteness might have 
cost me my life, without saving another’s 
Only at the end did my suspicions get the 
better of me, and you know how wide of 
the mark they then proved ” 

“Wide, indeed,” said Don Benito, sad- 
ly, “you were with me all day, stood with 
me, sat with me, talked with me, looked 
at me, ate with me, drank with me, and 
yet, your last act was to clutch for a vil- 
lain, not only an innocent man, but the 
most pitiable of all men To such degree 
may malign machinations and deceptions 
impose So far may even the best men err, 
m judging the conduct of one with the 
recesses of whose condition he is not ac- 
quainted But you were forced to it, and 
you were m time undeceived Would that, 
m both respects, it was so ever, and with 
all men ” 

“I think I understand you , you general- 
ize, Don Bemto, and mournfully enough 
But the past is passed, why moralize upon 
it? Forget it See, yon bright sun has 
forgotten it all, and the blue sea, and the 
blue sky , these have turned over new 
leaves ” 

“Because they have no memoiy,” he de- 
jectedly replied, “because they are not 
human ” 

“But these mild trades that now fan 
your cheek, Don Benito, do they not come 
with a human-like healing to iou? Warm 
friends, steadfast friends are the trades ” 

“With then steadfastness they but waft 


me to my tomb, Senor,” was the fore- 
boding response 

“You are saved, Don Benito,” cried 
Captain Delano, more and more astonished 
and pained, “you are saved, what has east 
such a shadow upon you?” 

“The negro ” 

There was silence, while the moody man 
sat, slowly and unconsciously gathering his 
mantle about him, as if it weie a pall 

There was no more conversation that day 

But if the Spaniard’s melancholy some- 
times ended m muteness upon topics like 
the above, theie were others upon which 
he never spoke at all, on which, indeed, 
all his old reserves were piled Pass over 
the worst and, only to elucidate, let an 
item or two of these be cited The dress so 
precise and costly, worn by him on the 
da;y whose events have been nanated, had 
not willingly been put on And that silver- 
mounted sword, apparent symbol of des- 
potic command, was not, indeed, a sword, 
but the ghost of one The scabbard, ar- 
tificially stiffened, was empty 

As for the black— whose brain, not 
body, had schemed and led the revolt, 
with the plot — his slight frame, inadequate 
to that which it held, had at once yielded 
to the superior muscular strength of his 
captor, m the boat Seeing all was over, 
he uttered no sound, and could not be 
forced to His aspect seemed to say since 
I cannot do deeds, I will not speak words 
Put m irons m the hold, with the rest, 
he was earned to Lima During the pas- 
sage Don Benito did not visit him Nor 
then, nor at any time after, would he look 
at him Before the tribunal he refused 
When pressed by the judges he fainted* 
On the testimony of the sailors alone rested 
the legal identity of Babo And yet the 
Spaniard would, upon occasion, verbally 
refer to the negro, as has been shown, 
but look on him he would not, or could 
not 

Some months after, dragged to the gib- 
bet at the tail of a mule, the black met 
bis voiceless end The bodv v\as burned 
to ashes, but for many days, the head, 
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that hive of subtlety fixed on a pole in 
the Plaza, met, unabashed, the gaze of 
the whites, and aeioss the Pla/a looked 
towaid St Baitholomew’s chuich, in whose 
vaults slept then, as now, the ieco\ered 
bones of Aranda, and across the Rmiac 
budge looked towaid the monastei}, on 
Mount Agoma without, wheie, thiee 
months alter being dismissed by the court, 
Benito Ceieno, borne on the bici, did, in- 
deed, follow Ins leader 

THE PORTENT 
[1866] 

Hanging Horn the beam, 

Slowly swaying (such the law), 
Gaunt the shadow on youi green, 
Shenandoah 1 1 
The cut is on the ciown 
(Lo, John Biown), 

And the stabs shall heal no more 


Hidden m the cap 
Is the anguish none can draw, 
So your future veils its face, 
Shenandoah f 

But the streaming beaid is shown 
(Wend John Biovn), 

The meteoi of the wai 


MALVERN HILL 
[1866] 

Ye elms that wave on Malvern Hill 
In prime of morn and May, 

Recall ye liow McClelland men 
Here stood at bay? 

While deep within yon foiest dim 5 
Our rigid comrades lay — 

Some with the cartridge m then mouth, 
Others with fixed aims lifted South- 
Invoking so 

The cypress glades? Ah wilds of woe* 10 

The spires of Richmond, late beheld 
Through rifts m musket-haze, 


Were closed from view m clouds of dust 
On leaf-walled ways, 

Wheie sti earned oui wagons m 

caia\an, 15 

And the Seven Nights and Hays 
Of march and fast, letieat and fight, 
Pinched our giimcd faces to ghastly 
plight — 

Does the elm wood 

Recall the haggaid beaids of blood ^ 20 

The battle-smoked flag, with stars eclipsed, 
We followed (it nevei fell 1 ) — 

In silence husbanded our stiength — 
Received then yell, 

Till on this slope we patient turned 25 
With cannon oidexed well, 

Re\eise we pro\ed was not defeat, 

But ah, the sod what thousands meet 1 — 
Does Matvei n Wood 

Bethink itself, and muse and brood? JO 

We elms of Malvun Hill 
Remember everything. 

But sap the twig will fill 
Wag the world how it will, 

Leaves must be green m Spring 35 

SHERIDAN AT CEDAR CREEK 
[1866] 

Shoe the steed with silvei 
That boie him to the fray, 

When he heard the guns at dawning — 
Miles away, 

When he heard them calling, ealhng — 5 
Mount ] nor stay 

Quick, oi all is lost, 

They’ve surprised and stormed the 
post, 

They push youi louted host — 
Gallop f retrieve the day 10 

House the horse in eimme — 

Por the foam-flake blew 
White through the red October; 

He thundered into view; 


1 Chailes Town, W Ya , wheie Brown 
was hanged, is m the Shenandoah Valley 
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They cheeied him in the looming, 15 
Horseman and hoise they knew 
The turn of the tide began, 

The lally of bugles ran, 

He swung his hat m the van, 

The electric hoof-spaik * flew 20 

Wreathe the steed and lead him — 

Foi the charge he led 
Touched and turned the cypress 
Into amaianths for the head 
Of Philip, 2 king of riders, 25 

Who raised them from the dead 
The camp (at dawning lost), 

By eve, recovered — forced, 

Bang with laughter of the host 
At belated Early 3 , fled 30 

Shi oud the horse m sable — 

For the mounds they heap* 

There is firing m the Yalley, 

And yet no strife they keep, 

It is the parting volley, 

It is the pathos deep 

There is glory for the brave 
Who lead, and nobly save, 

But no knowledge m the grave 
Where the nameless followers sleep 40 


THE COLLEGE COLONEL 
[1866] 

He rides at their head, 

A crutch by his saddle just slants m 
view, 

One slung arm is m splints, you see, 

Yet he guides 3ns strong steed — how 
coldly too 

He brings his regiment home — 5 

Not as they filed two years before, 

But a remnant half-tattered, and battered, 
and worn, 

Like castaway sailors, who — stunned 
by the surf’s loud roar, 

Their mates dragged back and seen no 
more — 10 

Again and again breast the surge, 

And at last crawl, spent, to shore 


A still ngidity and pale — 

An Indian aloofness lones his blow, 

He has lrved a thousand yeais 15 

Compressed m battle’s pains and prayers, 
Maiches and watches slow 

There arc welcoming shouts, and flags, 
Old men off hat to the Boy, 

Wieaths fiom gay balconies fall at his 
feet, 20 

But to him — there comes alloy 

It is not that a leg is lost, 

It is not that an arm is maimed, 

It is not that the fever has racked — 

Self he has long disclaimed 25 

But all through the Seven Da} s’ Fight, 
And deep m the Wilderness glim, 

And m the field-hospital tent, 

And Petcisburg ciater, and dim 
Lean brooding m Libby, theie came — 30 
Ah heaven* — what truth to him 

SUPPLEMENT to “BATTLE PIECES” 
[1866] 

WEHE I fastidiously anxious for the 
symmetry of this book, it would close 
with the notes But the times are such 
that patnotism — not free from solicitude — 
urges a claim overndmg all literary 
scruples 

It is more than a year since the memo- 
rable surrender, but events have not yet 
rounded themselves into completion Not 
justly can we complain of this There has 
been an upheaval affecting the basis of 
things, to altered circumstances compli- 
cated adaptations aie to be made, there 
are difficulties great and novel But is 
Reason still waiting for Passion to spend 
itself? We have sung of the soldiers and 
sailors, but who shall hymn the poli- 
ticians ? 

2 Gen Philip Henry Sheridan (1831- 
88), hero of “Sheridan’s Hide,” Oct 19, 
1864 

3 Gen Jubal A Eailv (1816-94), de- 
feated by Sheridan at Winchester 
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In view o± the infinite desn ableness of 
Re-establishment, and consideung that, so 
tai as feeling is concerned, it depends not 
mamlv on the tempei m which the South 
legal ds the Noitli, but iathei conversely, 
one who nevei was a blind adheient feels 
consti amed to submit some thoughts, count- 
ing on the indulgence o± his countrymen 

And, hist, if mav be said that, if among 
the feelings and opinions gi owing im- 
mediately out ot a gieat civil convulsion, 
there are any which time shall modif) or 
do away, they are piesmnably those of a 
less temperate and chantable cast 

Theie seems no leason whv patriotism 
and nai lowness should go togethei, or 
why intellectual impartiality should be 
confounded with political trimming, oi why 
seiviceable tiuth should keep cloisteiecl 
because not paitisan Yet the woik of 
Reconstruction, if admitted to be feasible 
at all, demands little but common sense and 
Christian chanty Little but these® These 
are much 

Some of us are concerned because as 
yet the South shows no penitence But 
what exactly do we mean by tlns^ Since 
down to the close of the war she never 
confessed any foz braving it, the only 
penitent e now left her is that which 
springs solely fiom the sense of discomfi- 
ture, and since this evidently would be a 
contrition hypocritical, it would be un- 
worthy in us to demand it Certain it is 
that penitence, in the sense of voluntary 
humiliation, will never be displayed Nor 
does this afford just ground for unreserved 
condemnation It is enough, for all prac- 
tical purposes, if the South have been 
taught by the tenors ot civil wai to feel 
that Secession, like Slavery, is against 
Destiny, that both now lie buried in one 
giave, that hei fate is linked with ours, 
and that together we comprise the Nation 

The clouds of heroes who battled for the 
Union it is needless to eulogue here But 
how of the soldieis on the other side® 
And when of a free commumh we name 
the soldiers, we fheiebv name 1 flic people 
It was m subserviency to the slave-mteicst 


that Secession was plotted, but it was 
under the plea, plausibly uiged, that cei- 
tam inestimable rights guaianteed by the 
Constitution weie duectly menaced, that 
the people of the South weie cajoled into 
revolution Thiough the aits of the con- 
spirators and the perversity of fortune, 
the most sensitive love of libeity was 
entiapped into the suppoit of a wax whose 
implied end was the erecting in our ad- 
vanced century of an Anglo- Amen can em- 
pire based upon the systematic degrada- 
tion of man 

Spite this clinging reproach, however, 
signal military' virtues and achievements 
have conferred upon the Confederate arms 
historic fame, and upon certain of the 
commandeis a renown extending beyond 
the sea — a renown which we of the Noith 
could not suppiess, even if we would In 
peisonal character, also, not a few of the 
military leaders of the South enforce for- 
bearance, the memory of others the North 
refrains fiom disparaging, and some, with 
more or less of reluctance, she can respect 
Posterity, sympathising with our convic- 
tions, but removed from our passions, may 
perhaps go farther here If George IY 
could, out of the graceful instinct of a 
gentleman, raise an honorable monument 
m the great fane of Christendom over the 
remains of the enemy of his dynasty, 
Charles Edward, 1 the lrnader of England 
and vietoi in the rout o± Piestonpans — 
upon whose head the king’s ancestor but 
one reign removed had set a pnee — -is 
it probable that the giandehildren of 
General Grant will pursue with rancor, or 
slur by sour neglect, the memory of Stone- 
wall Jackson? 

But the South heiself is not wanting m 
recent histones and biographies which re- 
eoid the deeds of hei chieftains — writings 
freely published at the Noith by loyal 

Charles Edward Stuart (1720-88), 
called “Bourne Prince Charlie,” leading the 
Scottish Jacobite upnsing against England 
m the time oi Geoige II (1745), defeated 
the English at the Scottish town of Pies- 
tonpans He was buued m St Peter’s at 
Rome 
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houses, widely road hero, and with a deep 
though saddened intei est B) students of 
the war such works aie hailed as welcome 
accessories, and tending to the complete- 
ness of the iccoid 

Supposing a happy issue out of piesent 
perplexities, then, m the generation next 
to come, Southerners theie will be yield- 
ing allegiance to the Union, feeling all 
then interests bound up m it, and yet 
cherishing unrebuked that kind of feeling 
foi the memory of the soldiers of the 
fallen Confedeiaey that Burns, Scott, and 
the Ettnck Shepherd 2 felt for the memory 
of the gallant clansmen ruined through 
their fidelity to the Stuarts — a feeling 
whose passion was tempered by the poetry 
imbuing it, and which m no wise affected 
their loyalty to the Georges, and which, 
it may be added, indirectly contributed ex- 
cellent things to literature But, setting this 
view aside, dishonorable would it be m 
the South weie she willing to abandon to 
shame the memory of biave men who with 
signal personal dismteiestedness warred m 
her behalf, though from motives, as we be- 
lieve, so deploiably astray 
' Patriotism is not baseness, neither is it 
inhumanity The mourners who this sum- 
mer beai fioweis to the mounds of the 
Virginian and Georgian dead are, m their 
domestic bei easement and pioud affection, 
as sacied m the eye of Heaven as are 
those who go with similai offerings of 
tendei grief and love mto the cemeteries 
of our Northern martyrs And yet, m one 
aspect, how needless to point the contrast 

Cherishing such sentiments, it will hardly 
occasion surprise that, m looking over the 
battle-pieces m the foregoing collection, I 
have been tempted to withdiaw or modify 
some of them, fearful lest m presenting, 
though but dramatically and by waj of a 
poetic record, the passions and epithets of 
mil war, I might be contributing to a 
bitterness which every sensible American 
must wish at an end So, too, wuth the 
emotion of victory as reproduced on some 
pages, and particularly toward the close It 
should not be construed into an exultation 


misapplied — an exultation as ungenerous 
as unwise, and made to minister, howe\er 
indirectly, to that kind of censonousness 
too apt to be produced m certain natures 
by success aftei trying leverses Zeal is 
not of necessity religion, neither is it al- 
ways of the same essence with poetry or 
patnotism 

There aie excesses Avhich marked the 
conflict, most of which aie perhaps in- 
separable fiom a civil stufe so intense 
and pi olonged, and involving waifare m 
some bolder countries new and impel feetly 
civilized Barbanties also there were, for 
which the Southern people collectively can 
hardly be held responsible, though perpe- 
trated by ruffians m their name But surely 
othei qualities — exalted ones — courage and 
fortitude matchless, w r ere likewise dis- 
played, and largely , and justh ma> these 
be held the ehai acteristic traits, and not 
the formei 

In this view, what Northern wntei, how- 
ever patriotic, but must revolt from acting 
on paper a part any way akm to that of 
the live dog to the dead lion, and vet it 
is right to lejoice foi om tnumph, so 
far as it may justly imply an advance for 
oui whole country and for humanity 

Let it be held no reproach to any one 
that he pleads foi reasonable considera- 
tion for oni late enemies, now stricken 
down and unavoidably debarred, for the 
time, from speaking through authorized 
agencies foi themselves Nothing has been 
urged here m the foolish hope of conciliat- 
ing those men — few m number, we trust — 
who have resolved never to be reconciled 
to the Union On such heaits everything 
is thrown away except it be religious com- 
miseration, and the sincerest Yet let them 
call to mind that unhappy Secessionist, 3 not 
a military man, who with impious alacrity 


2 James Hogg (1770-1835), author who 
dealt with Scottish legend and history 

3 The reference is to Edmund Ruffin 
(1794-1865), planter and writer on agri- 
cultural subjects, prominent and irrecon- 
cilable Secessionist 
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fired the first shot oi the Ciul War at 
Sumter, and a little more tlian four years 
afterward filed the last one into his own 
heart at Richmond 

Noble was tho gesture into which patri- 
otic passion sui prised the people m a 
utilitarian tune and eountiy, \et the glory 
of the war falls short of its pathos — a 
pathos which now at last ought to disarm 
all animosity 

How mail} and earnest thoughts still 
rise, and how hard to repress them We 
feel what past years have been, and years, 
unretarded years, shall come May we all 
have moderation, may we all show candor 
Though, perhaps, nothing could ultimately 
have averted the strife, and though to 
treat of human actions is to deal wholly 
with second causes, nevertheless, let u& not 
cover up or try to extenuate what, hu- 
manly speaking, is the truth — namely, that 
those unfraternal denunciations, continued 
through Years, and which at last inflamed 
to deeds that ended m bloodshed, were 
recipiocal, and that, had the preponderat- 
ing strength and the prospect of its un- 
limited increase lam on the other side, on 
ours might have lam those actions which 
now in our late opponents we stigmatize 
under the name of Rebellion As fiankly 
let us own — what it would be unbecoming 
to parade were foreigners concerned — that 
our triumph w T as won not more by skill 
and biavery than by superior resources 
and crushing numbeis, that it was a tri- 
umph, too, over a people for years politi- 
cally misled by designing men, and also 
by some honestly-erring men, who from 
their position could not have been other- 
wise than broadly influential , a people who, 
though, indeed, they sought to perpetuate 
the curse of slavery, and even extend it, 
were not the authors of it, but (less for- 
tunate, not less righteous than we) were 
the fated inheritors, a people who, haung 
a like origin with ourselves, share essen- 
tially m whatever worthy qualities we may 
possess No one can add to the lasting re- 
proach which hopeless defeat has now 


cast upon Secession by withholding the 
recognition of these venties 

Surely we ought to take it to heart that 
that kind of pacification, based upon pnn- 
ciples operating equally all ou i i the land, 
which lo\eis of their eountiy }enm ioi, 
and which our arms, though signally tn- 
umphant, did not bring about, and which 
lawmaking, liowecer anxious, 01 energetic, 
or repressive, never by itself can achieve, 
may >ct be largely aided b} geneiosity of 
sentiment public and pm ate Some i vi- 
sional y legislation and adaptive is indis- 
pensable , but with this should harmoniously 
work another kind of prudence, not un- 
allied with entire magnanimity Benevo- 
lence and policy — Christianity and Maehi- 
avelli — dissuade from penal severities to- 
ward the subdued Abstinence heie is as 
obligatory as considerate care for oui 
unfoitunate fellow-men late in bonds, and, 
if observed, would equally prove to be 
wise loieeast The gieat qualities of the 
South, those attested m the Wai, we can 
perilously alienate, or we may make them 
nationally available at need 

The blacks, m their infant pupilage to 
freedom, appeal to the sympathies of every 
humane mind The paternal guardianship 
which for the interval Government exer- 
cises over them was prompted equally by 7 
duty and benevolence Yet such kindliness 
should not be allowed to exclude kindliness 
to communities who stand nearer to us m 
nature For the future of the freed slaves 
we may well he concerned, but the future 
of the whole country, involving the future 
of the blacks, urges a pai amount claim 
upon our anxiety Effective benignity, like 
the Nile, is not nanow m its bounty, and 
true policy is always bioad To be sure, it 
is vain to seek to glide, with moulded 
words, over the difficulties of the situation 
And for them who are neither partisans, 
nor enthusiasts, nor theorists, nor cymes, 
there are some doubts not readily to be 
solved And there are feais Why is not 
the cessation of war now at length attended 
with the settled calm of peace? Wherefore 
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m a clear sky do we still turn our eyes 
toward the South as the Neopolitan, months 
after the eruption, turns his toward Ve- 
suvius^ Do we dread lest the repose may 
be deceptive^ In the recent convulsion has 
the crater but shifted^ Let us revere that 
sacred uncertainty which foicvei impends 
over men and nations Those of us who 
always abhorred slaveiy as an atheistical 
iniquity, gladly we 30m m the exulting 
chorus of humanity over its downfall But 
we should remember that emancipation 
was accomplished not b> delibeiate legis- 
lation, only thiough agonized violence 
could so mighty a result be effected In 
our natural solicitude to confirm the bene- 
fit of liberty to the blacks, let us f 01 bear 
from measuies of dubious constitutional 
ughtf ulness toward oui white countrymen 
— measuies of a natuie to provoke, among 
other of the last evils, exterminating hatred 
of race toward race In imagination let us 
place ourselves m the unprecedented posi- 
tion of the Southerners — their position as 
regai ds the millions of ignorant manu- 
mitted slaves m then midst, for whom 
some of ns now claim the suffrage Let us 
be Christians toward our fellow-whites, as 
well as philanthiopists toward the blacks, 
our fellow-men In all things, and toward 
all, we are enjoined to do as we would be 
done by Nor should we forget that benevo- 
lent desnes, after passing a certain point, 
can not undertake their own fulfillment 
without incurring the risk of evils beyond 
those sought to be remedied Something 
may well be left to the graduated care of 
futuie legislation, and to heaven In one 
point of viev the co-existence of the two 
laces m the South — -whether the negio be 
bond 01 free — seems (even as it did to 
Abiaham Lincoln) a grave evil Emanci- 
pation has ridded the country of the re- 
proach, but not wholly of the calamity Es- 
pecially m the present transition peuod foi 
both laces 111 the South, more 01 less of 
trouble may not unreasonably be antici- 
pated, but let us not heieafter be too swift 
to charge the blame exclusively m any one 


quarter With certain evils men must be 
more or less patient Our institutions have a 
potent digestion, and may m time convert 
and assimilate to good all elements thrown 
m, however originally alien 

But, so far as immediate measures look- 
ing toward permanent Be-cstablishment are 
concerned, no consideration should tempt 
us to pervert the national victory into op- 
pression for the vanquished Should plausi- 
ble piomise of eventual good, or a decep- 
tive or spurious sense of duty, lead us to 
essay this, count we must on serious conse- 
quences, not the least of which would be 
divisions among the Northern adherents of 
the Union Assuredly, if any honest Catos 4 
there be who thus fai have gone with us, 
no longei will thev do so, but oppose us, 
and as resolutely as hitheito they have 
supported But this path of thought leads 
towaid those waters of bitterness from 
which one can only turn aside and be 
silent 

But supposing Re-establishment so far 
advanced that the Southern seats m Con- 
gress are occupied, and by men qualified 
m accoi dance with those cardinal princi- 
ples of representative government which 
hitherto have prevailed m the land— what 
then? Why, the Congressmen elected by 
the people of the South will — represent 
the people of the South This may seem a 
fiat conclusion, but, m view of the last 
five years, may there not be latent signifi- 
cance m it? What will be the temper of 
those Southern members? And, confronted 
by them, what will be the mood of our 
own zepiesentatrves^ In private life true 
reconciliation seldom follows a violent 
quarrel, but, if subsequent intercourse be 
unavoidable, nice observances and mutual 
are indispensable to the prevention of a 
new rupture Amity itself can only be 
maintained by reciprocal respect, and true 
friends axe punctilious equals On the fioor 

4 A reference to the honest and uncom- 
promising character of Marcus Porcius 
Cato ( 05-46 BC), who stabbed himself 
rather than surrender to Caesar 
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of Congress North and South are to come 
together after a passionate duel, m which 
the South, though proving her valor, has 
been made to bite the dust Upon defer- 
ences m debate shall acrimonious leciimi- 
nations be exchanged ^ Shall censorious 
super loiity assumed by one section pro- 
\oke defiant self-assei tion oil the other? 
Shall Manassas and Clnckamauga be re- 
torted for Chattanooga and Richmond^ 5 
Under the supposition that the full Con- 
gress will be composed of gentlemen, all 
this is impossible Yet, if otheiwise, it 
needs no prophet of Isiael to foretell the 
end The maintenance of Congressional 
decency m the future will rest mainly with 
the North Rightly will more forbearance 
be lequired fiom the Noith than the South, 
for the North is victoi 

But some thexe axe who may deem these 
latter thoughts inapplicable, and for thus 
leason Since the test-oath operatively 
excludes from Congress all who in any 
way participated m Secession, therefore 
none but Southerners wholly m haxmony 
with the Noxtli are eligible to seats This 
is true fox the time being But the oath 
is alterable, and m the wonted fluctuations 
of paities not improbably it will undergo 
alteration, assuming such a form, peihaps, 
as not to bai the admission into the Na- 
tional Legislature of men who represent 
the populations lateh m revolt Such a 
lesult would involve no violation of the 
principles of democratic government Not 
leacldy can one perceive how the political 
existence of the millions of late Secession- 
ists can permanently be ignored by this 
Republic The years of the war tried our 
devotion to the Union, the time of peace 
may test the sincerity of our faith xn 
democracy 

In no spirit of opposition, not by way 
of challenge, is anything hero thrown out 
These thoughts are sineeio ones, they seem 
natural— inevitable* Here and theie they 
must have suggested themselves to many 
thoughtful patriots And, xi they be just 
thoughts, ere long they must have that 


weight with the public which already they 
have had with individuals 

For that heioic band — those childien of 
the furnace who, m regions like Texas and 
Tennessee, maintained their fidelity through 
teinble tuals — we of the Noith felt for 
them, and profoundly we honor them Yet 
passionate sympathy, with resentments so 
close as to be almost domestic m their 
bitterness, would hardly m the present 
juncture tend to discreet legislation Weie 
the Unionists and Secessionists but as 
Guelphs and Ghibellmesf 6 If not, then fai 
be it from a gieat nation now to act in the 
spmt that animated a triumphant town- 
faction m the Middle Ages But crowding 
thoughts must at last be checked, and, m 
times like the pxesent, one who desires to 
he impartially just m the expression of 
his views, moves as among sword-points 
presented on every side 
Let us pray that the terrible Instonc 
tragedy of our time may not have been 
enacted without instructing our whole be- 
loved country through terror and pity, and 
may fulfillment vex if y m the end those 
expectations winch kindle the bards of 
Piogiess and Humanity 

EPILOGUE from “CLAREL” 

[ 1876 ] 

If Luther’s day expand to Daiwm’s year , 
Shall that exclude the hope — foi eelo$e the 
fear? 

Unmoved by all the claims our times avow, 
The ancient Sphinx still keeps the poich 
of shade, 

And comes Despair, whom not her calm 
may cow, 

And coldly on that adamantine brow 
S ei awls undeterred his bittei pasquinade 


6 That is, Confederate foi Union victo- 
ries, 

8 The struggle between these Italian fac- 
tions throughout the Middle Ages consti- 
tutes much of the history of Italy and 
neighboring countries for over 500 years 
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But Faith (who from the seiawl indignant 
turns) g 

With blood waim oozing from hei wounded 
trust, 

Jnseubes even on her shards of broken 
urns 

The sign o’ the cioss —the spuit above the 
dust f 

Yea, ape and angel, strife and old 
debate — 

The haips of heaven and dieary gongs of 
hell, 10 

Science the feud can only aggravate — 

No umpire she betwixt the chimes and 
knell 

The nmnmg battle of the star and elod 
Shall run foiever — if there be no God 

Degiees we know, unknown m days be* 
toie, 15 

The light is greater, hence the shadow 
more, 

And tantalized and apprehensive Man 
Appealing — Wherefore ripen us to pam? 
Seems theie the spokesman of dumb Na- 
ture’s tram 

But through such strange illusions have 
they passed 20 

Who m life’s pilgnmage have baffled 
stuven — 

Eien death may piove umeal at the last, 
And stoics be astounded into heaven 

Then keep thy heart, though yet but 
lll-iesigned — 

Claiel, thy heart, the issues there but 
mind , 25 

That like the crocus budding thxough the 
snow — 

That like a swimmer using from the 
deep — 

That like a burning secret which doth go 
Even from the bosom that would hoard and 
keep, 

Emeige thou mayst from the last whelming 
sea, 30 

And prove that death but routs life into 
victory 


JOHN MARR 
[1888] 

Since as m night’s deck-watch ye show, 
Why, lads, so silent here to me, 

Youi watchraate of times long ago? 

Once, foi all the daikling sea, 

You >our voices laisod how cloailv, 5 
Sti iking m when tempest sung, 

Hoisting up the storm-sail cheeily, 

Life is storm — let sto?m f you rung 
Taking things as fated merely, 

Child-like though the world ye spanned ,10 
Noi holding unto life too dearly, 

Ye who held your lives m hand — 
Skimmers, who on oceans four 
Petrels were, and larks ashore 

O, not from memory lightly flung, 15 
Foigot, like strains no more availing, 

The heart to music haughtier strung, 
Nay, frequent near me, never staling, 
Whose good feeling kept ye young 
Like tides that enter creek or stream, 20 
Ye come, ye visit me, or seem 
Swimming out from seas of faces, 

Alien myriads memoiy tiaces, 

To enfold me in a dream 1 

I 'Vearn as ye But rafts that strain, 25 
Paited, shall they lock agam^ 

Twined we were, entwined, then riven, 
Ever to new embracements driven, 

Shifting gulf-weed of the mam 1 

And how if one here shift no more, 30 

Lodged by the flinging surge ashore? 

Noi less, as now, m eve’s decline, 

Your shadows fellowship is mine 
Ye float around me, form and feature — 
Tattoomgs, ear-rings, love-locks curled, 35 
Barbarians of man’s simpler nature, 
Unworldly servers of the world 
Yea, present all, and dear to me, 

Though shades, or scouring China’s sea 

Whither, whither, merchant-sailors, 40 
Whitherward now m roaring gales? 
Competing still, ye huntsman-whalers, 
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In leviathan’s wake what boat pie\aiM 
And man-of-war’s men, whereaway^ 

II now no dinned drum beat to quartern 45 
On the wilds of midnight waters — 
Foemon looming through the spiay, 

Do yet youx gangway lanterns, streaming, 
Vainly strive to pieiee below, 

Alien, tilted from the slant plank gleam- 
ing, 50 

A biother -\ou sec to dailcness go^ 

But, gunmates lashed in shotted camas, 

If where long vateh-belov ye keep, 

Never the shrill “All hands up hammocks !)} 
Breaks the spell that chaTms yonr sleep, 55 
And summoning trumps might vainly call, 
And booming guns implore — 

A beat, a heart-beat musteis all, 

One heait-beat at heart-core 
It musters But to clasp, retain, 60 

To see you at the halyards mam — 

To hear yom chorus once again 1 

FAR OFF-SHORE 
[1888] 

Look, the raft, a signal flying, 

Thm — a shred, 

None upon the lashed spars lying, 
Quick or dead 

Cries the sea-fowl, hovering over, 
“Crew, the crewf’ 

And the billow, reckless rover, 

Sweeps anew 1 

TO NEB 
[1888] 

Where is the world we roved, Ned Bunnf 
Hollows thereof lay rich in shade 
By \oyagers old inviolate thrown 
Ere Paul Pry cruised with Pelf and 
Trade, 

To us old lads some thoughts come home 5 
Who roamed a world young lads no more 
shall roam 

Nor less tire satiate year impends 
When, weaiymg of routine-resorts, 


The pleasui e-hunter shall break loose, 

Ned, for our Pantheistic ports — 10 

Marquesas and glcnned isles that be 
Authentic Edens m a Pagan sea 

The chaim of scenes untned shall lure, 
And, Ned, a legend urge the flight — - 
The Typee-truants under stars 15 

Unknown to Shakespeaie’s Midsummer - 
Nighty 

And man, if lost to Saturn’s Age, 1 
Yet feeling life no Syrian pilgrimage 2 

But, tell, shall he, the tounst, find 

Our isles the same m violet-glow 20 
Enamoring us what years and years — 
Ah, Ned, what years and years ago* 
Well, Adam advances, smart m pace, 

But scarce by violets that advance you 
trace 

But we, m anchor-watches calm, 25 

The Indian Psyche’s languor won, 
And, musing, bieathed primeval balm 
Fiom Edens ere yet overrun, 

Marvelling mild if mortal twice, 

Here and hereaftei, touch a Paradise 30 

THE ENVIABLE ISLES 
[1888] 

Through storms you reach them and from 
storms are free 

Afar descried, the foremost drear m hue, 
But, nearer, gieen, and, on the marge, the 
sea 

Makes thunder low and mist of ram- 
bowed dew 

But, inland, where the sleep that folds the 
hills 5 

A dreamier sleep, the trance of God, in- 
stills — 

On uplands hazed, m wandering airs 
aswoon, 

Slow-swajmg palms salute love’s cypress 
tree 


1 Golden Age 
2 Deseit pilgrimage 
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Adown m vale where pebbly runlets 
croon. 

A song to lull all sorrow and all glee 10 

Sweet-fern and moss m many a glade aie 
here, 

Where, stiown m flocks, what cheek- 
flushed myriads lie 

Dimpling m dream — unconscious slumber- 
ers mere, 

While billows endless round the beaches 
die 

THE RAVAGED VILLA 
[1891] 

In shards the sylvan vases lie, 

Their links of dance undone, 

And brambles wither by thy brim, 
Choked fountain of the sun f 
The spider m the laurel spins, 5 
The weed exiles the flower, 

And, flung to kiln, Apollo’s bust 
Makes lime for Mammon’s tower 

MONODY 

[1891] 

To have known him, to have loved him 
After loneness long, 

And then to be estranged m life, 

And neither m the wrong, 

And now for death to set his seal — 5 

Ease me, a little ease, my song 1 

By wintry hills his hermit-mound 
The sheeted snow-drifts drape, 

And houseless there the snow-bird flits 
Beneath the fir-trees’ crape 10 

Glazed now with ice the cloistral vine 
That hid the shyest grape 

THE ENTHUSIAST 
[1891] 

“Though Be slay me yet will I 
trust vn Bim 3> 

Shall hearts that beat no base retreat 
In youth’s magnanimous years— 
Ignoble hold it, if discreet. 


When mteiest tames to fears, 

Shall spirits that worship light 5 

Perfidious deem its sacred glow, 

Recant, and trudge wheie worldlings go, 
Conform and own them right? 

Shall Time with creeping influence cold 
Unnerve and cow^ the heart 10 

Pme for the heaitless ones enrolled 
With palterers of the mart^ 

Shall faith abjure her skies, 

Or pale probation blench her down 
To shrink from Truth so still, so lone 15 
Mid loud gregarious lies? 

Each burning boat m Caesai’s rear, 

Flames — No return through me 1 
So put the toich to ties though dear, 

If ties but tempters be 20 

Nor cringe if come the night 

Walk through the cloud to meet the pall, 
Though light forsake thee, never fall 
From fealty to light 

BILLY BUDD, FOEETOPMAN 

What Befall Him in the Year of 
the Grfat Mutiny 

[1924] 

Dedicated 

to 

Jack Chase 
Englishman 

Wherever That Great Heart May Now Be 
Here on Earth or Harboiued m Paiadise 
Captain of the Maintop 
m the Year 1843 
m the U S Fugate 
“United States” 

Preface 

The year 1797, the year of this narra- 
tive, belongs to a period which, as every 
thinker now feels, involved a crisis for 
Chustendom not exceeded m its undeter- 
mined momentousness at the time by any 
other era whereof there is lecord The 
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opening proposition made by the Spirit of 
that Age involved rectification of the Old 
Woild's hei editary wiongs In Fiance, to 
some extent, this was bloodily off ec ted But 
what then^ Stiaightway the Resolution 
itself became a wrongdoei, one more op- 
piessive than the kings Under Napoleon 
it enthroned upstart kings, and initiated 
that prolonged agonv ot continual war 
whose final throe was Waterloo Dui mg 
those yeais not the wisest could have fore- 
seen that the outcome of all would bo what 
to some tlnnkeis appaienth it has since 
turned out to be — a political advance along 
nearly the whole line for Europeans 

Now, as elsewhere hinted, it was some- 
thing caught from the Rev olufionaiy Spirit 
that at Spithead 1 emboldened the man-of- 
war's men to use against ical abuses, long- 
standing ones, and after waids at the Nore 2 
to make inordinate and aggiessive demands 
— successful resistance to which was con- 
fiimed only when the ringleaders were 
hung for an admomtoiy spectacle to the 
anchored fleet Yet m a way analogous to 
the operation of the Revolution at large — 
the Great Mutiny, though by Englishmen 
naturally deemed monstrous at the time, 
doubtless gave the first latent prompting 
to most important reforms in the British 
navy 

Chapter I 

(An Inside Narrative) 

IN THE TIME before steamships, or 
then moie frequently than now, a stroller 
along the docks of any considerable sea- 
port would oeeasionallv have his attention 
arrested by a group of bronzed marines, 
inan-of-w ar's men or merchant-sailors m 
holiday attire ashore on liberty In certain 
instances they would flank, or, like a body- 
guard, quite surround some superior figure 
of their own class, moving along with them 
like Aidebaran among the lesser lights of 
lus constellation That signal object was 
the “Handsome Sailor” of the less prosaic 
time, alike of the military and mei chant 


navies With no perceptible trace of the 
vamglonous about him, rather with the 
off-hand unaffectedness of natural regality, 
he seemed to accept the spontaneous hom- 
age of his shipmates A somewhat remark- 
able instance lccuis to me In Liverpool, 
now halt a century ago I saw under the 
shadow of the gicat dmgy stieet-wall of 
Punce's Dock (an obstruction long since 
i amoved) a common sailoi, so intensely 
black that he must needs have been a native 
African of the unadulterated blood of 
Ham A s>mmetnc figure, much above the 
average m height The two ends of a gay 
silk handkei chief thrown loose about the 
neck danced upon the displayed ebony of 
his chest, in his ears were big hoops of 
gold, and a Scotch Highland bonnet with 
a tartan band set off his shapely head 
It was a hot noon m July, and Ins face, 
lustious with perspnation, beamed with 
baibanc good-humoui In jovial sallies 
right and left, his white teeth flashing into 
view, he rollicked along, the eentie of a 
company of his shipmates These weie made 
up of such an assortment of tribes and 
complexions as would have well fitted them 
to be marched up by Anacharsis Cloots 3 
before the bar of the first French Assem- 
bly as Representatives of the Human Race 
At each spontaneous tribute rendered by 
the wayfaiers to tins black pagod of a 
fellow — the tribute of a pause and stare, 
and less frequent an exclamation — the mot- 
ley letmue showed that they took that 
sort of pride m the evoker of it which the 
Assj rian priests doubtless showed for their 
grand sculptured Bull when the faithful 
prostrated themselves To return — 

If m some cases a bit of a nautical 


1 Roadstead in the English Channel be- 
tween Portsmouth and the Isle of Wight 

2 Sandbank at the moutli of the Thames, 
scene of the famous mutiny of 1797 

3 Jean Baptiste du Val, Baron von 
Cloots (1715-94), for Ins “Declaration of 
the Rights of Man” before the French As- 
sembly called “the orator of the human 
race ” 
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Murat 4 m sotting forth his poison ashore, 
the Handsome Sailoi ot the period in ques- 
tion evinced nothing of the dandified Billy- 
be-Damn — an amusing character all but 
o\tmet now, but occasionally to be en- 
countered, and m a foim yet moie amus- 
ing than the original, at the tiller of the 
boats on the tempestuous Erie Canal or, 
more likely, vapounng m the groggenes 
along the towpath Invariably a proficient 
in his perilous calling, he was also more 
or less of a mighty boxer or wrestler It 
was strength and beauty Tales of his 
prowess were recited Ashoie he was the 
champion, afloat the spokesman, on every 
suitable occasion always foremost Close- 
reefing topsails m a gale, theie he was — 
astride the weather v ard-arm-end, foot m 
“stirrup,” both hands tugging at the “ear- 
ring” as at a budle, m very much the atti- 
tude of the young Alexander curbing the 
fiery Bucephalus A superb figure, tossed 
up as by the horns of Tauius against the 
thunderous sky, eheenly hallooing to the 
strenuous file along the spar 

The moral nature was seldom out of 
keeping with the physical make Indeed, 
except as toned by the foimei, the come- 
liness and power, always attractive m mas- 
culine perfection, liaidly could have diawn 
the sort of homage the Handsome Sailor, 
m some examples, received from Ins less 
gifted associates 

Such a cynosure, at least in aspect, and 
something such too m nature, though with 
impoitant variations made apparent as the 
story proceeds, was welkin-eyed Billy 
Rudd, or Baby Budd — as more familiarly, 
under circumstances hereafter to be given, 
he at last came to be called — aged twenty- 
one, a foretopman of the fleet towards the 
close of the last decade of the eighteenth 
century It was not very long prior to the 
time of the narration that follows, that he 
had enteied the lung’s Service, having been 
impressed on the Narrow Seas from a 
homeward-bound English merchantman in- 
to a seventy-four outward-bound, HAI S 
Indomitable, which slup, as was not un- 
usual m those hurried days, had been 


obliged to put to sea shout of her proper 
complement of men Plump upon Billv at 
fiist sight m the gang wav the boaidmg 
offleei, Lieutenant Ratchtfe, pounced, even 
befoie the merchantman’s mew foimalh 
was mustered on the quaitei-deek for his 
dehbeiate inspection And him onh he 
elected Foi whether it was because the 
othei men when langecl before him showed 
to ill advantage after Billy , or whether lie 
had some scruples m view of the merchant- 
man being rather short-handed, however 
it might be, the officei contented himself 
with his first spontaneous choice To the 
sui prise of the ship’s company, though 
much to the Lieutenant’s satisfaction, Billy 
made no demur But indeed any demur 
would ha\e been as idle as the piotest of a 
goldfinch popped into a cage 
Noting this uncomplaining acquiescence, 
all but cheerful one might say, the ship- 
mates turned a surprised glance of silent 
reproach at the sailoi The shipmaster was 
one of those worthy mortals found m 
even vocation, — oven the humbler ones, — • 
the sort of person whom everybody agrees 
m calling “a respectable man ” And — nor 
so strange to lcpoit as it may appear to 
be — though a ploughman of the troubled 
waters, life-long contending with the in- 
ti actable elements, theie was nothing this 
honest soul at heart loved better than sim- 
ple peace and quiet For the rest, he was 
fifty 01 thereabouts, a little inclined to 
corpulence, a picpossessmg face, un whisk- 
ered, and of an agreeable colour — a rather 
full face, humanely intelligent in expres- 
sion On a fan day with a fair wind and 
all going well, a certain musical clnme m 
his voice seemed to be the veritable unob- 
structed outcome of the innermost man 
He had much prudence, much conscien- 
tiousness, and theie were occasions when 
these virtues weie the cause of overmuch 
disquietude m him On a passage, so long 
as his craft was m any proximity to land, 
there was no sleep for Cap tarn Graveling, 

4 Joachim Murat (1767-1815), one of 
Napoleon’s leading generals, later king of 
Naples 
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He took to heart those senous responsibili- 
ties not so heavily borne by some ship- 
masters 

Now, while Bill} Budd was down in the 
forecastle, getting his lat together, the 
Indomitable’s Lieutenant — biuly and bluff, 
nowise chseouceited by Captain Giavelmg’s 
omitting to proffer the customaiy hospitali- 
ties on an occasion so unwelcome to him, 
an omission simph caused b } pieoccupa- 
tion of thought — uncci emomousl} invited 
himself into the cabin, and also to a flask 
fiom the spirit lockei, a leeeptaeie which 
his experienced eye instantly discovered 
In fact, he was one of those sea-dogs m 
whom all the hardship and peril of naval 
life m the great prolonged wais of his 
time never impaned the natural instinct 
foi sensuous enjoyment His duty he al- 
ways faithfully did, but duty is sometimes 
a diy obligation, and he was for irrigating 
its aridity whensoevei possible with a fer- 
tilizing decoction of stiong vvateis For the 
cabin's piopnetor there was nothing left 
but to play the part of the enforced host 
with whatever grace and alacrit} were 
practicable As necessary adjuncts to the 
flask he silently placed tumbler and water- 
jug before the irrepressible guest But ex- 
cusing himself from partaking just then, 
he dismally watched the unembarrassed 
officer deliberately diluting his giog a little, 
then tossing it off m three swallows, push- 
ing the empty tumbler away, yet not so 
far as to be beyond easy reach, at the same 
time settling himself m his seat and smack- 
ing his lips with high satisfaction, looking 
straight at the host. 

These proceedings over, the Master broke 
the silence, and there lurked a rueful re- 
proach in the tone of his voice “Lieuten- 
ant, you are going to take my best man 
from me, the jewel of 'em” 

“Yes, I know,” rejoined the other, im- 
mediately drawing back the tumbler pre- 
liminary to a replenishing “Yes, I know 
Sorry ” 

“Beg pardon, but you don't understand, 
Lieutenant See here now Before I shipped 
that > oung fellow, mj forecastle was a rat- 


pit ot quan els It was black times, I tell 
you, aboard the ‘Rights’ heie I was wor- 
med to that degree my pipe had no com- 
fort for me But Billy came, and it was 
like a Catholic puest striking peace m an 
Irish shindv Not that he preached to them 
or said 01 did anything in particular, but 
a vntue went out of him, suganng the 
sour ones They took to him like hornets 
to tieacle, all but the bluffer of the gang, 
the big shaggy chap with the fire-red 
whiskers He, indeed, out of envy perhaps 
of the newcomer, and thinking such a 
“sweet and pleasant fellow,” as he mock- 
ingly designated him to the others, could 
hardly have the spirit of a game-cock, 
must needs bestir himself m trying to get 
up an ugly low with him Billy forbore 
with him and reasoned with him m a pleas- 
ant way — he is something like myself, 
Lieutenant, to whom aught like a quarrel 
is hateful — but nothing served So, m the 
second dog-watch one day the Red- Whisk- 
ers, in the presence of the others, under 
pretence of showing Billy just whence a 
sirloin steak was cut — for the fellow had 
once been a butcher — insultingly gave him 
a dig under the nbs Quick as lightning 
Billy let fiy his arm I dare say he never 
meant to do quite as much as he did, hut 
an> how he gave the burly fool a terrible 
drubbing It took about half a minute, I 
should think And, Lord bless you, the 
lubber was astonished at the celerity And 
will you believe it, Lieutenant, the Red- 
Whiskers now really loves Billy— loves 
him, or is the biggest hypocrite that ever 
I heard of But they all love him Some of 
'em do his washing, darn old tiousers for 
Inm, the carpenter is at odd times making 
a pretty little chest of drawers for him 
Anybody will do anything foi Billy Budd, 
and it's the happy family here. Now, 
Lieutenant, if that young fellow goes— I 
know how it will be aboard the ' Rights * 
Not again very soon shall I, coming up 
from dinner, lean over the capstan smok- 
ing a quiet pipe — no, not very soon again, 
I think Ay, Lieutenant, you are going to 
take away the jewel of 'em, you are going 
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to take away my peacemaker” And with 
that the good soul had leally some ado m 
cheeking a rising sob 

“Well,” answered the Lieutenant, who 
had listened with amused interest to all 
this, and now waxmg merry with his 
tipple, “Well, blessed are the peacemakers, 
especially the fighting peacemakers 1 And 
such are the seventy -four beauties, some 
of which you see poking their noses out of 
the portholes of yonder warship lymg-to 
there for me,” pointing through the cabin 
window at the Indomitable “But coinage 1 
don’t look so down-hoaited, man Whj T , I 
pledge you m advance the royal approba- 
tion Rest assured that His Majesty will 
be delighted to know that m a time when 
his hard-tack is not sought for by sailors 
with such avidity as should be, a time also 
when some shipmasters privily resent the 
borrowing fiom them of a tar or two for 
the service, His Majesty, I say, will be 
delighted to learn that one shipmaster, at 
least, cheerfully surrenders to the King the 
fiowei of hxs Hock a sailor who with equal 
loyalty makes no dissent — But where’s my 
beauty^ Ah,” looking through the cabin’s 
open door “Here he comes, and, by jove 
— lugging along his chest — Apollo with Ins 
portmanteau 1 My man,” stepping out to 
him, “you can’t take that big box on 
board a warship The boxes there are 
mostly shot-boxes Put up your duds m a 
bag, lad Boot and saddle for the cavalry- 
man, bag and hammock for the man-of- 
war’s man ” 

The transfer from chest to bag was 
made And, after seeing his man into the 
cutter, and then following him down, the 
Lieutenant pushed off from the Mights-of- 
Man That was the merchant ship’s name, 
though by her master and crow abbreviated 
in sailor fashion into the “Mights 33 The 
hard-headed Dundee owner was a staunch 
admner of Thomas Paine, whose book m 
lejoinder to Burke’s arraignment of the 
French Revolution had then been published 
foi some time and had gone everywhere 
In christening his vessel after the title of 
Paine’s volume, 5 the man of Dundee was 


something like his contempoiaiy ship- 
owner, Stephen Guard of Philadelphia, 
whose sympathies alike with hxs native 
land and its liberal philosophies he evinced 
by naming his ships after Voltaire, Dide- 
rot, and so foith 

But now, when the boat swept under 
the meichantman’s stern, and officer and 
oaismen weie noting, — some bitterlj and 
others with a grin, — the name emblazoned 
theie, just then it was that the new re- 
cruit jumped up from the bow where the 
coxswain had directed him to sit, waving 
his hat to his silent shipmates sorrowfully 
looking o\er at him from the taffiail, and 
bade the lads a genial good-bye Then 
making a salutation as to the ship herself, 
“And good-bye to you too, old Rightb-of - 
Man ,3} 

“Down, Sir,” roared the Lieutenant, in- 
stantly assuming all the ngour of his rank, 
though with difficulty repiessmg a smile 

To be sure, Billy’s action was a terrible 
breach of naval decorum But m that 
decorum, he had ne\er been instructed, in 
consideration o± winch the Lieutenant 
would hardly have been so energetic m re- 
proof but for the concluding farewell to 
the ship This he lathei took as meant to 
convey a covert sally on the new recruit’s 
part — a sly slur at impressment m general, 
and that of himself m especial And yet, 
more likely, if satire it was m effect, it 
was hardly so by intention, for Billy 
(though happily endowed with the gaiety 
of high health, youth and a free heart) 
was yet by no means of a satirical turn 
The will to it and the sinister dexterity 
were alike wanting To deal m double 
meaning and insinuations of any sort was 
quite foreign to his nature 
As to ius enforced enlistment — that he 
seemed to take pretty much as he was 
wont to take any vicissitude of weather 
Like the animals, though no philosopher, he 
was, without knowing it, practically a fata- 
list Aid, it may be, that he rather liked 
tins adventurous turn m his affairs which 


5 See pp 300-301, supra 
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promised an opening into novel scenes and 
martial excitements 

Aboard the Indomitable oui merchant- 
sailoi was forthwith lated as an able sea- 
man, and assigned to the staiboard watch 
of the foietop He was soon at home m the 
service, not at all disliked foi Ins unpre- 
tentious good looks and his rather genial 
happy-go-lucky air No mernei man rn 
his mess, in marked conti ast to ceitam 
other individuals included like himself 
among the impiessed poitions of the ship’s 
company, for these when not actively em- 
ployed weie sometimes — and more particu- 
larly m the last dog-watch, when the draw- 
ing neai of twilight induced 1 every — apt to 
fall into a saddish mood which in some 
partook of sullenness But tho> were not 
so voung as our foretopman, and no few 
of them must have known a health of some 
sort, others may have had wives and chil- 
dren left, too probably, in uncertain cir- 
cumstances, and hardly any but must have 
acknowledged kith and km, while for 
Billy, as will shortly be seen, his entire 
family was practically invested m himself 

Chapter II 

Though our new-made foretopman was 
well received in the top and on the gun- 
decks, hardly here w r as he that cynosure he 
had pieviously been among those minor 
ship’s companies of the merchant marine, 
with which companies only had he hitherto 
consorted 

He was young, and despite his all but 
fully developed frame, m aspect looked 
ev en younger than he really was This was 
owing to a lingering adolescent expression 
in the as yet smooth face, all but feminine 
m punty of natural complexion, but where, 
thanks to his seagoing, the lily was quite 
suppressed and the rose had some ado 
\isibly to flush through the tan 

To one essentially such a novice m the 
complexities of factitious life, the abrupt 
tiansition from his former and simpler 
sphere to the ampler and more knowing 
world of a great war-ship — this might well 


have abashed him had there been any 
conceit or vanity m his composition Among 
hei miscellaneous multitude, the Indomi- 
table mustered several individuals who, 
however mfex 101 m grade, were of no com- 
mon natural stamp sailors more signally 
susceptive of that an which continuous 
martial discipline and repeated presence 
in battle can in some degree impart even 
to the aveiage man As the “Handsome 
Sailor” Billy Budd’s position aboaid the 
seventy-foui was something analogous to 
that of a rustic beauty transplanted from 
the iirovmces and brought into competi- 
tion with the high-born dames of the court 
But this change of circumstances he scarce 
noted As little did he observe that some- 
thing about him provoked an ambiguous 
smile m one or two harder faces among 
the blue- jackets Nor less unaware was he 
of the pecuhai favourable effect his person 
and demeanour had upon the more intelli- 
gent gentlemen of the quarter-deck Nor 
could this well have been otheiwise Cast 
in a mould peeuliai to the finest physical 
examples of those Englishmen m whom 
the Saxon strain would seem not at all to 
paitake of anj Norman or other admix- 
ture, he showed m face that humane look 
of reposeful good nature which the Greek 
sculptor m some instances gave to his 
heroic strong man, Hercules But this agam 
was subtly modified by another and perva- 
sive quality The ear, small and shapely, 
the arch of the foot, the curve in mouth 
and nostril, even the indurated hand dyed 
to the orange-tawny of the toucan’s bill, 
a hand telling of the halyards and tar- 
buckets, but, above all, something m the 
mobile expression, and every chance atti- 
tude and movement, something suggestive 
of a mother eminently favoured by Love 
and the Graces , all this strangely rndieated 
a lineage m direct contradiction to his lot 
The mysteriousness here became less mys- 
terious through a matter of fact elicited 
when Billy at the capstan was being form- 
ally mustered into the service Asked by 
the officer, a small, brisk little gentleman 
as it chanced, among other questions, his 
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place of birth, he replied, “Please, Sir, I 
don’t know ” 

“Don’t know where you were born? Who 
was youi father^” 

“God knows, Sir ” 

Struck b^ the straightfoiwaid simplicity 
of these leplies, the officer next asked, “Do 
you know anything about your beginning!” 

“No, Sn But I have heard that 1 was 
found m a pretty silk-lmed basket hanging 
one morning fiom the knocker of a good 
man’s door m Bustol ” 

“ ‘Found,’ say you? Well,” throwing back 
Ins head and looking up and down the 
new recruit, “well, it turns out to have 
been a pretty good find Hope they’ll find 
some more like }ou, my man, the fleet 
sadlv needs them ” 

Yes, Billy Budd was a foundling, a 
presumable by-blow, and, evidently, no ig- 
noble one Noble descent was as evident m 
him as m a blood horse 

For the lest, with little or no shaipness 
of faculty or any trace of the wisdom of 
the serpent, nor ^et quite a dove, he pos- 
sessed that kind and degree of intelligence 
which goes along with the nneon\ enhonal 
rectitude of a sound human creatuie — one 
to whom not as yet had been pioffeied the 
questionable apple of knowledge He was 
illiterate He could not read, but lie could 
sing, and like the illiterate nightingale 
y as sometimes the composer of his own 
song 

Of self-consciousness he seemed to have 
little or none, or about as much as we 
may reasonably impute to a dog of St 
Bernai d’s breed 

Habitually being with the elements, and 
knowing little more of the land than as a 
beach, or, rather, that portion of the 
terraqueous globe, piovidentially set apart 
for dance-houses, doxies and tapsters, m 
short what sailors call a “fiddlers’ green,” 
his simple nature lemamed unsophisticated 
by those moral obliquities which are not 
m every case incomparable with that man- 
ufacturable thing known as respectability 
But are sailors, frequenters of fiddlers’ 
greens, without vices? No, but less often 


than with landsmen do then vices, so 
called, paitake of crookedness of heait, 
seeming less to pioeeed from viciousness 
than fiom exuberance of vitality aftei 
long restraint, frank manifestations m ac- 
cordance with natiual law Bv his oiigmal 
constitution aided bv the coopeiatmg in- 
fluences of Ins lot, Bilh m many lespects 
was little moio than a sort of upright bai- 
banan, much such peiliaps as Adam pie- 
sumably might have been ere the urbane 
Seipent wnggled Inmsell into his company 
And here be it submitted that, appar- 
ently going to corroborate the doctrine of 
man’s fall — a doctnne now populaily ig- 
nored — it is disenable that wheie certain 
mtues pristine and unadulterate peculiarly 
chaiacterize anybody m the external uni- 
form of civilization, they will upon scru- 
tiny seem not to be derived from custom 
or convention but ratliei to be out of keep- 
ing with these, as if indeed exceptionally 
transmitted from a j^enod pnoi to Cam’s 
City and citified man The charactei marked 
by such qualities has to an umitiated taste 
an untampered-with flavoiu like that of 
bciries, while the man thoroughly civilized, 
even m a fan specimen of the breed, has 
to the same moral palate a questionable 
smack as of a compounded wine To an} 
stray inheritor of these pnmitne qualities 
found, like Caspar Hauser, 6 wandering 
dazed m any Chnstian capital of our time, 
the poet’s famous invocation, near two 
thousand yeais ago, of the good rustic out 
of his latitude m the Rome of the Caesars, 
still appropriately holds — 

" Faithful %n word and thought, 

What has Thee , Fabian , to the city 
brought V’ 7 

Though oui Handsome Sailor had as 

6 A youth found in Nuiemberg in 1828, 
dressed as a peasant but seemingly wholly 
unaccustomed to human society He was 
befriended by Earl Stanhope, and later 
mysteriously assassinated His story is the 
subject of a novel by the German writer, 
Jakob Wassermanti, and of other works* 

7 Maitial, bk IV, 5 
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muck of masculine beauty as one can ex- 
pect anywhere to see , nevertheless, like the 
beautiful woman m one of Hawthorne's 
minor tales, 8 there was just one thing 
amiss m hnn No \isiblc blemish, indeed, as 
with the la dy , no, but an occasional liabil- 
ity to a vocal defect Though m the houi 
of elemental uproar or peril, he was every- 
thing that a sailor should be, yet under 
sudden piovocation of strong heart-feeling 
his voice, otherwise singularly musical, as 
if expressive of tho harmony within, was 
apt to develop ail organic hesitancy, — m 
fact more or less of a stuttei 01 even worse 
In this particular Billy was a striking in- 
stance that the arch interpreter, the en- 
vious maiplot of Eden, still has more or 
less to do with ever> human consignment 
to this planet of earth In every case, one 
way or another, he is suie to slip m his 
little eaid, as much as to remind us — I too 
nave a hand here 

The avowal of such an imperfection m 
the Handsome Sailor should be evidence 
not alone that he is not presented as a 
conventional hero, but also that the story 
m which he is the mam figure is no 
romance 

Chapter III 

At the time of Billy Budd’s arbitrary 
enlistment into the Indomitable that ship 
was on her way to join the Meditenanean 
fleet No long time elapsed before the 
junction was effected As one of that fleet 
the seventy-four participated in its move- 
ments though at times on account of her 
superior sailing qualities, m the absence 
of frigates, despatched on separate duty 
as a scout — and at times on less temporary 
service But with all this the story has 
little concernment, restricted as it is to 
the inner life of one particular ship and 
the career of an individual sailor 

It was the summer of 1797, In April of 
that year had occurred the commotion at 
Spithead followed in May by a second and 
yet more serious outbreak m the fleet at the 
Nora The latter is known, and without 


exaggeiation m the epithet, as the Great 
Mutiny It was indeed a demonstration 
moie menacing to England than the con- 
temporary manifestoes and conquering and 
piosehtmg aimies of the Fieneh Dnet- 
toiy 

To the Empne, the Noie Mutiny was 
what a strike in the fire-brigade would be 
to London threatened by general arson 
In a ciisis when the Kingdom might well 
have anticipated the famous signal that 
some years later published along the naval 
line of battle what it was that upon occa- 
sion England expected of Englishmen, 
that was the time when at the mast-heads 
of the three-deekeis and seventy-fours 
moored m our own roadstead — a fleet, the 
right arm of a Power then all but the 
sole free conservative one of the Old 
World, the blue-jackets, to be numbered by 
thousands, ran up with hun as the British 
colours with the union and cross wiped 
out, by that cancellation transmuting the 
flag of founded law and freedom defined, 
into the enemy’s red meteor of unbridled 
and unbounded revolt Reasonable discon- 
tent growing out of practical grievances m 
the fleet had been ignited into irrational 
combustion as by live cinders blown across 
the Channel from France m flames 

The event converted into irony for a 
time those spirited strains of Dibdm 9 — as 
a song-writer no mean auxiliary to the 
English Government — at this European 
conjuncture, strains celebrating, among 
other things, the patriotic devotion of the 
British tar 

(C And as for my life , ’tis the King’s!” 

Such an episode m the Island's grand 
naval story her naval historians naturally 
abridge, one of them (G P R, James 10 ) 
eandidl} acknowledging that fam would 


8 “The Birthmark,” 

9 Charles Dibdm (1745-1814), writer of 
plays and sea-songs 

10 Historical novelist and historian 
(1799-1860) 
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he pass it over did not “impartiality forbid 
fastidiousness ” And yet Ins mention is less 
a mmation than a reference, having to do 
haidlv at all with details Nor are these 
loadity to be found m the libianes Like 
some otlioi events m e\eiy age befalling 
states everywhere, including America, the 
Great Mutiny was of such character that 
national pride along with views of policy 
would fain shade it off into the historical 
background Such events cannot be ig- 
nored, but theie is a considerate way of 
historically treating them If a well-con- 
stituted individual refrains from blazon- 
ing aught amiss or calamitous m his fam- 
ily, a nation m the like cncumstame may 
without leproach be equally discreet 
Though after parley mgs between Gov- 
ernment and the ring-leaders, and conces- 
sions by the former as to some glaring 
abuses, the first uprising — that at Spithead 
— with difficulty was put down, or matters 
for a time pacified, yet at the Nore the 
unforeseen renewal of insurrection on a yet 
larger scale, and emphasized m the confer- 
ences that ensued by demands deemed by 
the authorities not only inadmissible but 
aggressively insolent, indicated, if the red 
flag did not sufficiently do so, what was the 
spirit animating the men Pinal suppres- 
sion, however, theie was, but only made 
possible perhaps by the unswerving lojalty 
of the marine corps, and a voluntary re- 
sumption of loyalty among influential sec- 
tions of the crews To some extent the 
Nore Mutiny may be regarded as analo- 
gous to the distempering wruption of con- 
tagious fever in a frame constitutionally 
sound, and which anon throws it off 
At all events, of these thousands of mu- 
tineers were some of the tars who not so 
very long afterwards — whether wholly 
prompted thereto by patriotism, or pugna- 
cious instinct, or by both, — helped to win 
a coronet for Nelson at the Nile, 11 and the 
naval crown of crowns for him at Tra- 
falgar To the mutmeeis those battles, and 
especially Trafalgar, were a plenary abso- 
lution, and a grand one, foi all that goes 
to make up scenic naval display is heroic 


magnificence m aims Those battles, es- 
pecially Trafalgai, stand unmatched in 
human annals 

Chapter IV 
Concerning 

“The greatest sailor since the wotlcl began” 

—Tennyson 

In this matter of wntmg, lesolve as one 
may to keep to the mam load, some by- 
paths have an enticement not readilv to 
be withstood Beckoned by the genius of 
Nelson, I am going to en into such a by- 
path It the readei will keep me company 
I shall be glad At the least we can promise 
ourselves that pleasure which is wickedly 
said to be in sinning, for a literary sin 
the drveigence will be 

Veiy likely it is no new remark that the 
inventions of our time ha\e at last hi ought 
about a change m sea warfare m degree 
coricsponding to the revolution m all war- 
fare effected by the original introduction 
from China into Euiope of gunpowder 
The first European fireaim, a clumsy con- 
trivance, was, as is well known, scouted by 
no few of the knights as a base implement, 
good enough peradventure for weavers too 
craven to stand up crossing steel with 
steel in fzank fight But as ashore knightly 
valour, though shorn of its blazonry, did 
not cease with the knights, neither on the 
seas, though nowadays m encounters there 
a certain kind of displayed gallantry be 
fallen out of date as haidly applicable 
under changed circumstances, did the no- 
bler qualities of such ua\al magnates as 
Don John of Austria, Dona, Van Tromp, 
Jean Bart, the long line of British admirals 
and the Amencan Decaturs of 1812 be- 


11 Horatio Nelson (1758-1805), leading 
British naval hero He defeated the French 
fleet at Aboulur Bay, Aug 1798, and was 
for that feat created Baron Nelson of the 
Nile, but his greatest victory was that over 
the allied fleets of France and Spam off 
Trafalgar m 1805, m which he was 
wounded and died on his own quarter-deck 
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come obsolete with then wooden walls 12 

Neveitheless, to anybody who can hold 
the Piesent at its worth without being m- 
appieaative of the Past, it ma} be for- 
given, if to such an one the solitary old 
hulk at Portsmouth, Nelson’s Victonf , seems 
to float theie, not alone as the decaying 
monument o± a fame meoriuptible, hut 
also as a poetic lepioaeli, softened by its 
pictuxesqueness, to the Momto >*> and yet 
mightiei hulls of the Euiopean lionsides 
And this not altogether because such craft 
are unsightly, unavoidably lacking the sym- 
metry and grand lines of the old battle- 
ships, but equally foi other xeasons 

Theie are some, perhaps, who while not 
altogethei inaccessible to that poetic le- 
proach just alluded to, maj yet on behalf 
of the new ordei be disposed to pany it, 
and this to the extent of iconoelasm, if 
need be For example, prompted by the 
sight of the star inserted m the Victory’s 
deck designating the spot wheie the (heat 
Sailor fell, these maitiai utilitarians may 
suggest considerations implying that Nel- 
son’s ornate publication of his person m 
battle was not only unnecessary, but not 
military, nay, savoured of foolhardiness 
and vanity They maj add, too, that at 
Trafalgar it was m effect nothing less than 
a challenge to death and death came, and 
that but for his bravado the victorious ad- 
miral might possibly ha\e survived the 
battle, and so, instead of having Ins saga- 
cious dying injunction ovei ruled by his 
immediate successor in command, he him- 
self when the contest was decided might 
have brought lus shattered fleet to anchor, 
a pioceedmg which might have averted the 
deplorable loss of life by shipwreck m the 
elemental tempest that followed the martial 
one 

Well, should we sot aside the more dis- 
putable point whethei for various reasons 
it Was possible to anchor the fleet, then 
plausibly enough the Benthamites 13 of war 
may urge the above 

But xt might have been is but boggy 
ground to build on And certainly in fore- 
sight as to the larger issue of an encounter, 


and anxious prejDaration for it — buoy mg 
the deadly way and mapping it out, as at 
Copenhagen 14 — few commanders have been 
so painstakingly cncumspect as this reck- 
less declarer of his person m fight 

Peisonal prudence, even when dictated 
by quite other than selfish considerations, 
is suiely no special vntue m a military 
man, while an excessive love of glory, 
exercising to the uttermost a heartfelt sense 
of duty, is the first If the name of Well- 
ington is not so much a trumpet to the 
blood as the simpler name of Nelson, the 
reason for this may be inferred from the 
above Alfred m his funeral ode on the 
victoi of Waterloo ventures not to call him 
the gieatest soldier of all time, though m 
the same ode he invokes Nelson as “the 
greatest sailor since the world began ” ir> 

At Tiaf algai, Nelson, on the brink of 
opening the fight, sat down and wiote his 
last buef will and testament If under the 
presentiment of the most magnificent of all 
victories, to be crowned by his own glori- 
ous death, a sort of priestly motive led 
him to chess Ins person m the jewelled 
vouchers of his own sinning deeds, if thus 

12 John of Austria (1547-78), statesman 
and nav al commander , Andrea Dona 
(1468^-1560), Genoese admiral, Maarten 
H Tromp, (1597-1653), Dutch admiral, 
Jean Bart (1651 M702), French admiral 
and naval hero, Stephen Decatur (1779- 
1820), American naval commander m the 
wars with the Algerine pirates and the War 
of 1812 

13 Followeis of Jeremy Bentham (1748- 
1832), famous British jurist and philos- 
opher, chief advocate of utilitarianism 

14 Reference to the naval battle of Co- 
penhagen, 1801, m which Nelson was sec- 
ond m command to Sir Hyde Parker 

15 Melville is inaccurate m this reference 
to Alfred Tennyson’s “Ode on the Death 
of the Duke of Wellington” Tennyson 
wrote 

Mighty Seaman, this is he 
Was great by land as thou by sea 
Thine island loves thee well, thou famous 
man, 

The greatest sailor since onr world began 
Now, to the roll of muffled drums, 

To thee the greatest soldier comes, 
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to have adorned himself for the altar and 
the sacrifice weie indeed vamgloiy, then 
affectation and fnstian is each tiuly lieioic 
line m the great epics and dramas, since 
in such lines the poet but embodies m 
^erse those exaltations of sentiment that a 
natuie like Nelson, the opportunity being 
grven, vitalizes into acts 

Chapter Y 

The outbreak at the Nore was put down 
But not every grievance was redressed If 
the contractors, for example, were no longer 
permitted to ply some piactiees peeuliai 
to then tribe eveiywheie, such as piovid- 
mg shoddy cloth, xations not sound, or 
false m the measure, not the less nnpiess- 
ment, for one thing, went on By custom 
sanctioned for centunes, and judicially 
maintained by a Lord Chancellor as late as 
Mansfield, 16 that mode of manning the £eet, 
a mode now fallen into a sort of abeyance 
but never formally renounced, it was not 
practicable to give up m those years Its 
abrogation would have crippled the indis- 
pensable fleet, one wholly under canvas, 
no steanppower, its innumerable sails and 
thousands of cannon, everything, m short, 
worked by muscle alone, a fleet the more 
insatiate m demand for men, because then 
multiplying its ships of all grades against 
contingencies present and to come of the 
convulsed Continent 

Discontent foreran the Two Mutinies, 
and more or less it lurkmgly survived 
them Hence it was not unreasonable to 
apprehend some return of trouble, spoiadic 
or general One instance of such appre- 
hensions In the same year with this story, 
Nelson, then Vice- Admiral Sir Horatio, 
being with the fleet off the Spanish coast, 
was directed by the Admiral m command 
to shift his pennant from the Captain to 
the Theseus , and for this reason that the 
latter ship having newly arrived m the 
station from home where it had taken part 
m the Great Mutiny, danger was appre- 
hended from the temper of the men , and it 
was thought that an officer like Nelson was 


POEETOPMAN 

the one, not indeed to tenonze the crew 
into base subjection, but to win them by 
force of his meie piesence back to an 
allegiance, if not as enthusiastic as Ins own, 
yet as true So it was that foi a time on 
more than one quaitei-deck anxiety did 
exist At sea precautionary vigilance was 
strained against relapse At short notice an 
engagement might come on When it did, 
the lieutenants assigned to batteries felt it 
incumbent on them m some instances to 
stand with drawn swords behind the men 
working the guns 

But on boaid the se\ enty-f our an which 
B1II3 now swung lus hammock, very little 
m the manner of the men and nothing 
obnous 111 the demeanour of the officers 
would ha\e suggested to an oidmary ob- 
servei that the Great Mutiny was a recent 
e\ent In then general bearing and con- 
duct the commissioned officers of a war- 
ship naturally take their tone from the 
commander, that is if he has that ascend- 
ency of character that ought to be his 
Captain the Honourable Edward Fair- 
fax Yeie, to give his full title, was a bach- 
elor of foity 01 thereabouts, a sailor of 
distinction, even 111 a time piolific of re- 
nowned seamen Though allied to the 
higliei nobility, his advancement had not 
been altogether owing to influences con- 
nected with that circumstance He had 
seen much service, been 111 vanous engage- 
ments, always acquitting himself as an 
officer mindful of the welfare of his men, 
but never tolerating an infraction of dis- 
cipline, thoroughly versed in the science 
of his profession, and intrepid to the 
verge of temerity, though never injudi- 
ciously so For his gallantry m the West 
Indian waters as flag-lieutenant under Rod- 
ney 17 m that Admiral’s ci owning victory, 
over De Grasse, he was made a post-cap- 
tain, 

16 William Murray, Earl of Mansfield 
(170 > 1793 ) 

17 Geoige Biydges Rodney ( 1719 - 1792 ), 
defeated the combined Fi 011th and Spanish 
squadrons under the Fienth admiral De 
Grasse off Martinique 
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Ashore in the garb of a civilian, scarce 
any one would have taken him for a sailor, 
more especially that he never garnished 
unpiofessional talk with nautical terms, 
and gia\e in his beaiing, evinced little 
appreciation of meie humour It was not 
out of keeping with these tiaits that on a 
passage when nothing demanded Ins para- 
mount action, he was the most undemon- 
strative of men Any landsman observing 
this gentleman not conspicuous by his 
stature and wearing no pronounced insig- 
nia, emerging from his retreat to the open 
deck, and noting the silent deference of the 
officers retiring to leeward, might have 
taken him for the King’s guest, a civilian 
aboaid the King’s ship, some highly hon- 
ourable discreet envoy on his way to an 
important post But, m fact, this unobtru- 
siveness of demeanour may ha\e proceeded 
fiom a certain unaffected modesty of man- 
hood sometimes accompanying a lesolute 
nature, a modesty evinced at all times not 
calling for pronounced action, and which 
shown m any rank of life suggests a 
virtue aristociatic in kind 

As with some others engaged m various 
departments of the world’s more heroic 
activities, Captain Yere, though practical 
enough upon occasion, would at times be- 
tray a certain dreaminess of mood Stand- 
ing alone on the weather-side of the greatei 
deck, one hand holding by the rigging, he 
would absently gaze off at the black sea 
At the presentation to him then of some 
minor matter interrupting the current of 
his thoughts, he would show more or less 
irascibility , but instantly he would control 
it 

In the navy he was populaily known by 
the appellation — Starry Yere How such 
a designation happened to fall upon one 
who, whatever his sturdy qualities, was 
without any bnlliaut ones, was m tins 
wise a favounte kinsman, Loid Benton, 
a free-handed fellow, had been the fust 
to meet and congratulate him upon his 
return to England from the West Indian 
cruise, and but the day pmious turning 
over a copy of Andrew Marvell’s 18 poems 


had lighted, not for the first time, however, 
upon the lines entitled “Appleton House,” 
the name of one of the seats of their com- 
mon ancestor, a heio m the German wars 
of the seventeenth centuiy, m which poem 
occur the lines, 

“This His to have been from the first 
In a domestic heaven nursed, 

Under the discipline severe 
Of Fairfax and the starry V ere ” 

And so, upon embracing his cousin 
fresh from Rodney’s victory, wherein he 
had played so gallant a part, brimming 
over with just family pride m the sailor of 
their house, he exuberantly exclaimed, 
“Give ye joy, Ed, gi\e ye joy, my starry 
Yere 1 ” This got currency, and the novel 
prefix seivmg in familiar parlance readily 
to distinguish the Indomitable’s Captain 
from another Yeie, his senior, a distant 
relative, an officer of like rank m the navy, 
it lemamed permanently attached to the 
surname 


Chapter YI 

In view of the part that the commander 
of the Indomitable plays m scenes shortly 
to follow, it may be well to fill out that 
skefch of him outlined m the previous 
chapter Aside from his qualities as a sea- 
officer Captain Yere was an exceptional 
character Unlike no few of England’s 
renowned sailors, long and arduous serv- 
ice with signal devotion to it, had not re- 
sulted m absorbing and salting the entire 
man He had a maiked leaning towards 
everything intellectual He loved books, 
never going to sea without a newly re- 
plenished library, compact but of the best 
Tile isolated leisure, in some eases so 
weausome, falling at intervals to com- 
manders even during a war-cruise, never 
was tedious to Captain Yere With nothing 
of that liteiary taste which less heeds the 


18 British poet, 1621-1678 
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tiling conveyed than the vehicle, his bias 
was towards those books to which every 
serious mind of supenor order occupying 
any active post of authority m the world, 
natiually inclines, books treating of actual 
men and events, no mattei of what era — 
history, biography and unconventional 
writers, who, free from cant and conven- 
tion, like Montaigne, honestly, and m the 
spirit of common sense, philosophize upon 
realities 

In this love of reading he found confir- 
mation of his own more reserved thoughts 
—confirmation which he had vainly sought 
m social converse, so that as touching most 
fundamental topics, there had got to be 
established m him some positive convic- 
tions which he forefelt would abide m him 
essentially unmodified so long as Ins intel- 
ligent part remained unimpaired In view 
of the humbled position m which his lot 
was cast, this was well for him His set- 
tled convictions were as a dyke against 
those invading waters of novel opinion, 
social, political, and otheiwise, which ear- 
ned away as m a torrent no few minds 
m those days, minds by nature not infe- 
rior to his own While other members of 
that aristocracy to which by bnth he be- 
longed were incensed at the innovators 
mainly because then theories were mimical 
to the pnvileged classes, Captain Yere dis- 
mteiestedly opposed them because they 
seemed to him incapable of embodiment m 
lasting institutions, but at war with the 
peace of the world and the good of man- 
kind 

With minds less stoied than his and less 
earnest, some officers of his rank, with 
whom at times he would necessarily con- 
sort, found him lacking m the companion- 
able quality, a dry and bookish gentleman 
as they deemed Upon any chance with- 
drawal from their company one would be 
apt to say to another something like this* 
“Yere is a noble fellow, Starry Yere ’Spite 
the gazettes, Sir Horatio is at bottom scarce 
a better seaman or fighter But between 
you and me now, don’t you think there is 
a queer streak of the pedantic running 
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through lum'P Yes, like the King’s yarn m a 
coil of navy-rope 12 ” 

Some appaient ground there was foi 
this sort of confidential criticism ; since not 
only did the Captain's discourse nevei fall 
into the jocosely familiar, but m illustrat- 
ing any point touching the stirring person- 
ages and events of the time, he would cite 
some historic character or incident of an- 
tiquity with the same easy air that he 
would ate from the modems He seemed 
unmindful of the circumstance that to Ins 
bluff: company such remote allusions, how- 
ever pertinent they might really be, were 
altogether alien to men whose reading was 
mamly confined to the journals But con- 
siderateness m such matters is not easy to 
natures constituted like Captain Yeie’s 
Then honesty piescnbes to them direct- 
ness, sometimes far-reaching, like that of 
a migratory fowl that m its flight never 
heeds when it crosses a frontier 

Chapter YII 

The lieutenants and other commissioned 
gentlemen forming Captain Yere’s staff 
it is not necessary here to particularize nor 
needs it to make mention of any of the 
warrant-officers But among the petty offi- 
cers was one who, having much to do with 
the story, may as well be foithwith intro- 
duced This portrait I essay, but shall 
never hit it 

This was John Claggart, the master-at- 
arms But that sea-title may to landsmen 
seem somewhat equivocal Originally, 
doubtless, that petty-offieer’s function was 
the instruction of the men m the use of 
arms, sword, or cutlass But very long ago, 
owing to the advance in gunnery making 
hand-to-hand encounters less frequent— 
and giving to nitre and sulphur the pre- 
eminence over steel — that function ceased, 
the master-at-arms of a great war-ship be- 
coming a sort of Chief of Police charged, 
among other matters, with the duty of pre- 
serving order on the populous lower gun- 
deeks 

Claggart was a man of about five- and- 
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thirty, somewhat spaie and tall ^t of no 
ill figuie upon the whole His hand was 
too small and shapeh to ha\e been ac- 
customed to hard toil The face w as a nota- 
ble one, the featmes, all except the thm, 
cleanly tut as those on a Gieek medallion, 
yet the chin, beardless as Tei umseh’s, 19 had 
something of the stiange piotnberant heav- 
iness in its make that recalled the punts 
of the Re\ Dr Titus Oates, 20 the lnstoiical 
deponent with the cleueal drawl m the 
time of Charles II, and the fraud ot the 
alleged Popish Plot It served Claggait m 
his office that Ins ey e could cast a tutoring 
glance His blow was of the sort phreno- 
logically associated with moie than average 
intellect, silken jet curls partly clustering 
over it, making a foil to the pallor below, 
a palloi tinged with a faint shade of amber 
akin to the hue ot time-tinted marbles of 
old 

This complexion singularly contrasting 
with the red or deeply bronzed visages of 
the sailors, and m part the result of his 
official seclusion from the sunlight, though 
it was not exactly displeasing, never fclie- 
less seemed to hint of something dofectn e 
or abnormal m the constitution and blood 
But his general aspect and manner were 
so suggestive of an education and career 
incongruous with his naval function, that 
when not actively engaged in it ho looked 
like a man of high quality , social and 
moral, who for reasons of Ins own was 
keeping incog Nothing was known of his 
former life It might be that lie was an 
Englishman, and yet there lurked a bit 
of accent m Ins speech suggesting that 
possibly he was not such by birth, but 
through naturalization m eaily childhood 
Among certain grizzled sea-gossips of the 
gun-decks and forecastle went a rumour 
perdue that the mastei-at-arms was a 
chevalier who had volunteered mto the 
King’s navy by way of compounding for 
some mysterious swindle whereof lie had 
been arraigned at the King’s bench The 
fact that nobody could substantiate this 
report was, of course, nothing against its 


secret currency Such a lumour once stalled 
on the gun-decks in letereme to almost any T 
one below the lank of a commissioned offi- 
cei would, during the period assigned to 
this nauatne, ha\e seemed not altogether 
wanting m credibility to the tauy old 
wiseacres of a man-of-war crew And in- 
deed a man of Claggart’s accomplishments, 
without pi 101 nautical experience entering 
the navy at matui e life, as he did, and 
necessarily allotted at the start to the low- 
est grade m it , a man, too, who never made 
allusion to his pievious life ashore, these 
were circumstances which in the dearth of 
exact knowledge as to his true antecedents 
opened to the invidious a vague field for 
unfavourable surmise 

But the sailors’ dog-watch gossip con- 
cerning him derived a vague plausibility 
from the fact that now, for some period, 
the British Navy could so little afford to 
be squeamish m the matter of keeping up 
the muster-i oils, that not only weie press- 
gangs notoriously abroad both afloat and 
ashore, but there was little or no secret 
about another matter, namely, that the 
London police weie at libeity to capture 
anv able-bodied suspect, and any question- 
able fellow at largo, and summarily ship 
him to the dock-yard or fleet Further- 
more, even among voluntary enlistments, 
there were instances "where the motive 
thereto partook neither of jiatriotic im- 
pulse noi yet of a random desne to expe- 
rience a bit of sea-life and martial adven- 
ture Insolvent debtors of minor grade, to- 
gether with the promiscuous lame ducks 
of morality, found in the navy a convenient 
and secure lefuge Secure, because once 
enlisted aboaid a Kmg’ssliip, they weie as 
much m sanctuary , as the transgressor of 
the middle ages harbouring himself under 
the shadow of the altar Such sanctioned 
irregularities, which for obvious reasons 

x9 Indian chief and leader of a con- 
federation against the whites, 1768^-1813, 

20 Forger of the story of the plot to 
massacre the Protestants and burn London, 
m 1687 (1649-1795) 
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the Government would hardlv think to 
parade at the time — and whidi consequent- 
ly, and as affecting the least influential 
class of mankind, have all but dropped 
into oblivion — lend coloux to something 
for the tiuth wheieof I do not vouch, and 
hence have some scruple m stating, some- 
thing I remembei having seen in punt, 
though the book I cannot lecall, but the 
same thing was personally communicated to 
me now more than forty yeais ago by an 
old pensioner m a cocked hat, with whom 
I had a most mteiestmg talk on the ter- 
race at Greenwich, a Baltimore negro, a 
Trafalgar man It was to this effect In 
the case of a war-ship short of hands, 
whose speedy sailing was impel ative, the 
deficient quota, m lack of any othei way 
of making it good, would be eked out by 
drafts called direct from the jails Foi 
reasons previously suggested it would not 
perhaps be very easy 7 at the present day 
directly to pro\e 01 disprove the allegation 
But allowed as a verity, how significant 
would it be of England’s stiaits at the 
time, confronted by those wars which, like 
a Sight of harpies, rose shrieking fiom the 
dm and dust of the fallen Bastille That 
eia appears measurably cleai to us who 
look back at it, and but read of it But 
to the grandfathers of us greybeaids, the 
thoughtful of them, the genius of it pre- 
sented an aspect like that of Camoens’ 21 
“Spirit of the Cape,” an eclipsing menace, 
mysterious and prodigious Not America 
even was exempt from apprehension At 
the height of Napoleon’s unexampled con- 
quests, there were Americans who had 
fought at Bunker Hill*, who looked for- 
yvard to the possibility that the Atlantic 
might prove no barriei against the ultimate 
schemes of this portentous upstart from 
the revolutionary chaos, who seemed in act 
of fulfilling the judgment prefigureckm the 
Apocalypse* 

But the less credence was to be given to 
the gun-deck talk touching Claggart, see- 
ing that no man holding his office in a 
man-of-war can ever hope to be popular 


with the ciew Besides, m derogatoiy com- 
ments upon any one against whom they 
have a grudge, 01 for any reason or no 
reason mislike, sailors aie much like lands- 
men they aie apt to exaggerate or ro- 
mance 

About as much was really known to the 
Iiidomitable's tais of the Master-at-arms’ 
career befoie entering the seivice as an 
astionomer knows about a comet’s travels 
pnoi to its hist obsei\able appearance m 
the sky The verdict of the sea quidnuncs 
has been cited only by way of showing 
what sort of moial impiession the man 
made upon lude uncultivated natures whose 
conceptions of human wickedness were nec- 
essarily of the narrowest, limited to ideas 
of vulgai rascality, — a thief among the 
swinging hammocks duimg a night-watch, 
or the man-brokeis and land-sharks of the 
seapoits 

It was no gossip, howevei, but fact, that 
though, as before hinted, Claggait upon his 
entrance into the navy 7 was, as a novice, 
assigned to the least honouiable section 
of a man-of-war’s crew, embracing the 
diudges, he did not long icmam there 

The supenoi capacity he immediately 
evinced, his constitutional sobnety, his in- 
gratiating deference to superiors, togethei 
with a peculiar ferietmg genius manifested 
on a singulai occasion, all this capped by 
a certain austere patriotism, abiuptly ad- 
vanced him to the position of Master-at- 
arms 

Of this mantime Chief of Police the 
ship’s-corporals, so called, were the im- 
mediate subordinates, and compliant ones, 
and tins — as is to be noted m some business 
departments ashore — almost to a degree 
inconsistent with entire moral volition His 
place put various converging wires of un- 
derground influence under the Chief’s con- 
trol, capable when astutely worked through 
his understrappers of operating to the 
mysterious discomfort, if nothing worse, 
of any of Iho sea-commonalty 

Jl Em/ Ya/ do Camoes, English spelling 
Camoens (1524-80), Portuguese poet 
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Chapter VIII 

Life m the foretop well agreed with 
Billy Budd There, when not actually en- 
gaged on the yards yet higher aloft, the 
topmen, -who as such had been picked out 
for youth and activity, constituted an 
aerial club, lounging at ease against the 
smallei stun ’sails lolled up into cushions, 
spinning yams like the lazy gods, and 
frequently amused with what was going on 
in the busy world of the decks below No 
wonder then that a young fellow of Billy’s 
disposition was well content m such so- 
ciety Giving no cause of offence to any- 
body, he was always alert at a call So in 
the mei chant service it had been with him 
But now such punctiliousness m duty was 
shown that his topmates would sometimes 
good-naturedh laugh at him for it This 
heightened alacrity had its cause, namely, 
the impiession made upon him by the first 
formal gangway -punishment he had e\ei 
witnessed, winch befell the day following 
his impressment It had been incurred by 
a little fellow, young, a novice, an aftei- 
guardsman absent fiom Ins assigned post 
when the ship was being put about, a 
dereliction resulting m a rathei serious 
hitch to that manoeuvre, one demanding 
instantaneous promptitude m letting go 
and making fast When Billy saw the 
culprit’s naked back undei the scourge 
gudironed with red welts, and worse, 
when he marked the dire expression m the 
libeiated man’s face, as with Ins woolen 
shirt flung ovei him by the executioner, he 
rushed forward fiom the spot to bury 
himself m the crowd, Billy was horrified 
He resolved that nevei through remissness 
would he make himself liable to such a 
visitation, or do or omit aught that might 
merit even verbal reproof What then was 
Ins surprise and concern when ultimately 
he found himself getting into petty trouble 
occasionally about such matters as the 
stowage of his bag, qi something amiss m 
Ins hammock, matters under the police 
oversight of the shipVcoipoials of the 
lower decks, and winch bi ought down on 


hnn a vague threat fiom one of them 

So heedful m all things as he was, how 
could this be^ He could not understand it, 
and it more than vexed him When he 
spoke to his y oung topmates about it, they 
weie either lightly incredulous, or found 
something comical in his unconcealed anx- 
iety “Is it youi bag, Billyh” said one, 
“well, sew youiself up m it, Billy boy, 
and then you’ll be sure to know if any- 
body meddles with it ” 

Now there was a veteran aboard who, 
because his yeais began to disqualify him 
for moie active woik, had been recently 
assigned duty as mammast-man m his 
watch, looking to the gear belayed at the 
rail round about that great spar near the 
deck At off -times the foietopman had 
picked up some acquaintance with him, 
and now m his trouble it occuired to him 
that he might be the soit of peison to go 
to foi wise council He was an old Dansker 
long anglicized in the service, of few words, 
many wrinkles and some honourable scais 
His wizened face, time-tinted and weather- 
stormed to the complexion of an antique 
parchment, was here and there peppered 
blue by the chance explosion of a gun- 
cartudge m action He was an Agamem- 
wow-man, some two years pnor to the 
time of this story having served under 
Nelson, when but Sii Horatio, in that ship 
immortal m naval memory, and which, dis- 
mantled and m part broken up to her bare 
ribs, is seen a grand skeleton m Haydon’s 22 
etching As one of a boarding -party fiom 
the Agamemnon he had received a cut 
slantwise along one temple and cheek, leav- 
ing a long pale scar like a streak of dawn’s 
light falling athwart the dark visage It 
was on account of that sear and the affair 
m which it was known that he had received 
it, as welL as from his blue-peppered com- 
plexion, that the Dansker went among the 
Indomitable’s ciew by the name of “Board- 
her-ni-tlie-smokc ” 

Now the first time that his small weazel- 


22 Benjamin Robert Haydon (1786-1846), 
British historical painter 
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eyes happened to light on Billy Bndd, a 
certain grim internal meiinnent set all his 
ancient wrinkles into antic play Was it 
that his eccentnc unsentimental old sapi- 
ence, primitn e m its kind, saw, or thought 
it saw, something which in contrast with the 
war-ship’s envnonment looked oddly in- 
congruous m the Handsome Sailor? But 
after slyly studying him at intervals, the 
old Meilm’s equivocal meinment was mod- 
ified For now when the twain would meet, 
it would start m his face a quizzing soit of 
look, but it would be but momentary, and 
sometimes replaced by an expression of 
speculative query as to what might eventu- 
ally befall a natuie like that, dropped into 
a world not without some man-traps and 
against whose subtleties simple coinage 
lacking experience and address and without 
any touch of defensive ugliness, is of little 
avail, and where such innocence as man 
is capable of does yet, m a moral emer^ 
geney, not always sharpen the faculties or 
enlighten the will 

However it was, the Dansker m his 
ascetic way rather took to Billy Nor was 
this only because of a certain philosophic 
interest m such a charaetei There was 
another cause While the old man’s eccen- 
tricities^ sometimes bordering on the ursine, 
repelled the juniors, Billy, undeterred there- 
by, would make advances, never passing 
the old Agamemnon-m an without a saluta- 
tion marked by that respect winch is sel- 
dom lost on the aged, however crabbed at 
times, or whatever their station m life 
There was a vein of dry humour, or what 
not, m the mast-man , and whether m freak 
of patriarchal irony touching Billy’s youth 
and athletic frame, 01 for some othei and 
more recondite reason, from the first m 
addressing him he always substituted Baby 
for Billy The Dansker, m fact, being the 
originator of the name by which the fore- 
topman eventually became known aboard 
ship. 

Well then, m his mysterious little diffi- 
culty going m quest of the wrinkled one, 
Billy found him off duty in a dog-watch 
ruminating by himself, seated on a shpt- 


box of the uppei gun-deck, now and then 
surveying with a somewhat cynical regaid 
certain of the moie swaggering prome- 
nadeis theie Billy lecounted his trouble, 
again wondeung how it all happened The 
salt seer attentively listened, accompany- 
ing the foietopman’s leeitals with qucei 
twitchmgs of his wrinkles and problemati- 
cal little sparkles of his small ferret eyes 
Making an end of his stoi\, the foretop- 
man asked, “And now, Danskoi, do tell 
me what you think of it ” 

The old man, sho\ing up the front of 
his taipauhn and delibeiately rubbing the 
long slant seal at the point where it en- 
teied the thin hair, laconically said, “Baby 
Budd, Jimmy Legs” (meaning the master- 
at-arms) “is down on you ” 

(< Jimmy Legs 1 ” ejaculated Billv, his wel- 
kin eyes expanding, “what for? Why he 
calls me the sweet and pleasant young 
fellow, they tell me ” 

“Does he so^’ grinned the grizzled one, 
then said, “Ay, Baby Lad, a sweet voice 
has J immy Legs ” 

“No, not always But to me he has I 
seldom pass him but there comes a pleasant 
word ” 

“And that’s because he’s down upon 
you, Bab;y Budd ” 

Such reiteration, along with the manner 
of it (incomprehensible to a novice), dis- 
turbed Billy almost as much as the mystery 
for which he had sought explanation Some- 
thing less unpleasmgly oracular he tried 
to extract But the old sea-Chiron , 23 think- 
ing perhaps that for the nonce he had suffi- 
ciently instructed his young Achilles, pursed 
his lips, gathered all his wrinkles together, 
and would commit himself to nothing fur- 
ther 

Years, and those experiences which befall 
certain shrewder men subordinated life- 
long to the will of superiors, all this had 
developed m the Dansker the pithy guarded 
cynicism that was his leading characteristic 


23 One of the Centaurs, teacher of Achil- 

les, 
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Chapter IX 

The next dav an incident served to con- 
firm Billy Budd in Ins incredulity as to the 
Danskei’s strange summing up of the case 
submitted 

The ship at noon going laige before the 
wind was rolling on hez course, and he, 
below at dmnci and engaged in some sport- 
ful talk with the members ot Ins moss, 
chanced in a sudden luieh to spill the 
entne contents of his soup-pan upon the 
new scrubbed deck Claggart, the Mastei- 
at-arms, official rattan m hand, happened 
to be passing along the battery, m a bay of 
which the mess was lodged, and the greasy 
liquid sh earned just across his path Step- 
ping ovei it, he was pioeeedmg on Ins way 
without comment, since the mattei was 
nothing to take notice of undei the cir- 
cumstances, when he happened to observe 
who it was that had done the spilling His 
(ountenance changed Pausing, he was 
about to ejaculate something hast} at the 
sailor, but clunked himself, and pointing 
down to the sti earning soup, playfully 
tapped him from behind with his rattan, 
saj mg, m a low r musical voice, peculiar to 
him at times, “Handsomely done, my lad f 
And handsome is as handsome did it, too’” 
and with that passed on Not noted by 
Billy as not coming within his view was the 
involuntary smile, or rathez grimace, that 
accompanied Claggazt’s equivocal words 
Aridly it drew down the thm corners of 
his shapel} mouth But everybody taking 
his remark as meant foi humoious, and at 
which therefore as coming from a superior 
they were bound to laugh, “with counter- 
feited glee” acted accordingly, and Billy 
tickled, it niai be, bv the allusion to his 
being the handsome sailor, mernl} joined 
m, then addressing his messmates ex- 
claimed, “There now, who says that Jimmy 
Legs is down on me 

“And who said he was, Beauty?” de- 
manded one Donald with some surprise 
Whereat the foxetopman looked a little 
foolish, recalling that it was only one per- 
son, Roard-hcr-m-the-smokc, who had sug- 


gested what to him was the smoky idea 
that this master-at-arms was m any pecu- 
liar wai hostile to him Meantime that 
functional} resuming Ins path must have 
momentarily worn some expression less 
guarded than that of the bitter smile and, 
usurping the face from the heart, some 
distorting expression perhaps — for a dium- 
mer-bo}, heedlessly frolicking along from 
the opposite direction, and chancing to 
come mto light collision with his person 
was strangely disconcerted by his aspect 
Nor was the impression lessened when the 
official, impulse ely giving him a sharp 
cut with the rattan, vehemently exclaimed, 
“Look wheie }ou go f ” 

Chapter X 

What was the matter with the Master- 
at-arms^ And, be the matter what it might, 
how could it have direct relation to Billy 
Budd, with whom pnoi to the affair of 
the spilled soup he had never come into 
any special contact, official or otherwise'? 
What indeed could the trouble have to do 
with one so little inclined to give offence 
as the mercliantslnp’s peacemaker, e\en 
him who m Claggart’s own phrase was 
“The sweet and pleasant young fellow ” 0 
Yes, why should Jimmy Legs , to borrow the 
Danskei’s expression, be down on the 
Handsome Sailor? 

But at heart and not for nothing, as the 
late chance encounter may indicate to the 
discerning, down on him, secretly down on 
him, he assuredly was 

Now to invent something touching the 
more private career of Claggait — some- 
thing involving Billy Budd, of which some- 
thing the latter should be wholly ignorant, 
some romantic incident implying that Clag- 
gart’s knowledge of the young blue- jacket 
began at some period anterior to catehimr 
sight of him on board the seventy-foui — 
all this, not so difficult to do, might avail 
m a more or less interesting way to account 
for whatever enigma may appear to lurk m 
the case But, m fact, there was nothing 
of the sort And yet the cahse, necessarily 
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to be assumed as the sole one assignable, 
is m its veiy lealism as much charged with 
that prime element of Radeliffian 24 ro- 
mance, the mybtenous , as any that the in- 
genuity of the author of the “Mysteries of 
Udolpho” could devise For what can moie 
partake of the mystenous than an antip- 
athy spontaneous and profound such as is 
evoked m certain exceptional mortals by 
the mere aspect of some other mortal, how- 
e\er harmless he may be 1 ? — if not called 
toith by that very harmlessness itself 

Now there can exist no nutating juxta- 
position of dissimilar personalities com- 
parable to that which is possible aboaid a 
great wai-ship fully manned and at sea 
There, every day, among all ranks, al- 
most every man comes into more or less 
of contact with almost every other man 
Wholly there to avoid even the sight of 
an aggravating object one must needs give 
it Jonah’s toss, or jump ovei board him- 
self Imagine how all this might eventually” 
opeiate on some peculiar human creature 
the direct leverse of a saint? 

But for the adequate comprehending of 
Claggait by T a noimal nature, these hints 
are insufficient To pass from a normal 
natuie to him one must cross “The deadly 
space between,” and tins is best done by 
indirection 

Long ago an honest scholar, my senior, 
said to me m reference to one who like 
himself is now no more, a man so unim- 
peachably lespeetable that against him 
nothing was ever openly said, though 
among the few something was whispered, 

“Yes, X is a nut not to be cracked by 

the tap of a lady’s fan You are aware 
that I am the adherent of no organized 
lcligion, much less of any philosophy built 
into a system Well, for all that, I think 

that to try and get mto X , entei Ins 

labyrinth and get out again, without a clue 
derived from some source other than what 
is known as knowledge of the woild — that 
were hardly possible, at least for me ” 

“Why,” said I, “X , however singular 

a study to some, is yet human, and knowl- 
edge of the world assuredly implies the 
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knowledge of human nature, and m most of 
its varieties ” 

“Yes, but a superficial knowledge of it, 
serving 01 dinar y pin poses But foi any- 
thing deeper, I am not certain whether to 
know the woild and to know human natuie 
be not two distinct branches of knowledge, 
which while they may co-exist m the same 
heart, yet eitliei may exist with little or 
nothing of the other Nay, m an average 
man o± the world, his constant rubbing 
with it blunts that fine spiritual insight 
indispensable to the understanding of the 
essential in certain exceptional characters, 
whether eul ones 01 good In a matter of 
some importance I have seen a girl wind 
an old law^ei about her little fingei Nor 
was it the dotage of senile love Nothing 
of the sort But he knew law better than 
he knew the girl’s heart Coke and Black- 
stone hardly shed so much light into ob- 
scure spiritual places as the Hebiew pioph- 
ets And who were they*? Mostly recluses” 

At the time my inexperience was such 
that I did not quite see the drift of all 
this It may be that I see it now And, in- 
deed, if that lexicon which is based on 
Hol\ Writ were any longer popular, one 
might with less difficulty define and denom- 
inate certain phenomenal men As it 
is, one must turn to some authority not 
liable to the cliaige of being tinctured with 
the Biblical element 

In a list of definitions included m the 
authentic translation of Plato, a list attrib- 
uted to him, occurs this “Natural Deprav- 
ity a depravity according to nature ” A 
definition which though savouring of Cal- 
vinism by no means involves Calvin’s dogma 
as to total mankind Evidently its intent 
makes it applicable but to individuals Not 
many are the examples of this depravity 
which the gallows and jail supply At any 
rate, for notable instances, — since those 
have no vulgai alloy of the brute m them, 
but invariably are dominated by intellectu- 
ality, — one must go elsewhere Civilization, 

24 Ann Radcliffe (1764-1823) was a Brit- 
ish author of Gothic romances, including 
The Mysteries of Udolpho (1794) 
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especially if of the austeier sort, is auspi- 
cious to it It folds itself m the mantle of 
lespeetabihtv It has its certain negative 
virtues solving as silent auxiliaries It 
never allows nine to get within its guard 
It is not going too fai to say that it is 
without vices 01 small sms Theie is a 
phenomenal pude in it that excludes them 
fiom anything Never meicenaiy or avari- 
cious In shoit, the depiavity here meant 
partakes nothing of the sordid or sensual 
It is senous, but free from acerbity Though 
no flatterer of mankind it never speaks ill 
of it 

But the thing which m eminent in- 
stances signalizes so exceptional a nature 
is tins though the man’s even temper and 
discreet bearing would seem to intimate a 
mind peculiarly subject to the law of 
i cason, not the less m Ins soul’s recesses 
he would seem to not m complete exemp- 
tion fiom that law, having apparently little 
to do with reason further than to employ it 
as an ambidexter implement for effecting 
the irrational That is to sav to waids the 
accomplishment of an aim which m vvanton- 
ness of malignity would seem to partake of 
the insane, he will direct a cool judgment 
sagacious and sound 

These men are true madmen, and of the 
most dangeious sort, for their lunacy is 
not continuous, but occasional, evoked by 
some special object, it is secretive and 
self-contained so that when most active 
it is, to the average mind, not distinguished 
from sanity, and for the reason above sug- 
gested that whatever its aims may be (and 
the arm is never disclosed) the method and 
the outward proceeding is always perfectly 
rational 

Now something such was Claggart, in 
whom was the mama of an evil natuie, not 
engendered by vicious training oi corrupt- 
ing books or licentious living, but bom 
with him and innate, m short, “a deprav- 
ity according to nature ” 

Can it be this phenomenon, disowned or 
not acknowledged, that m some criminal 
cases puzzles the courts! For this cause 
have our juries at times not onlj to endure 


the prolonged contentions of lawyers with 
then fees, but also the yet more perplexing 
strife of the medical experts with theirs 9 
And wh> leave it to them? Why not sub- 
poena as well the clerical proficients? 
Their vocation bunging them into peculiar 
contact with so many human beings, and 
sometimes m their least guarded hour, m 
interviews very much more confidential 
than those of physician and patient, this 
would seem to qualify them to know some- 
thing about those intricacies involved m 
the question of moral responsibility, 
whether m a given ease, say, the crime 
proceeded from mama m the biam or 
rabies of the heart As to any differences 
among themselves which clerical proficients 
might develop on the stand, these could 
hardly be greater than the direct contra- 
dictions exchanged between the remuner- 
ated medical experts 

Daik sayings are these, some will say 
But why? It is because they somewhat 
savour of Holy Writ m its phrase “mys- 
teries of iniquity” 

The point of the story turning on the 
hidden nature of the Master-at-aims has 
necessitated this chapter With an added 
hint or two m connection with the incident 
at the mess, the lesumed narrative must be 
left to vindicate as it may its own credi- 
bility 

Chapter XI 

Pale ire , envy and despair 25 

That Claggart’s figure was not amiss, 
and his face, save the chin, well moulded, 
has already been sard Of these favourable 
points he seemed not insensible, for he was 
not only neat hut careful m his dress But 
the form of Billy Budd was heroic , and if 
his face was without the intellectual look 
of the pallid Claggait’s, not the less was it 
lit, like Ins, from withm, though from a 
different source The bonfire m his heart 

25 The line is from Milton’s Paradise 
Lost, Bk IV, 1 115, deseuptive of Satan 
approaching Eden 
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made luminous the rose-tan m his cheek 

In view of the maiked contrast between 
the persons of the twain, it is moie than 
probable that when the Mastei-at-arms m 
the scene last given applied to the sailoi 
the pioveib Handsome is as handsome does 
he there let escape an ironic inkling, not 
caught by the young sailors who heard it, 
as to what it was that had first moved him 
against Billy, namely, his significant per- 
sonal beauty 

Now envy and antipathy, passions lr- 
leeoncilable m reason, nevertheless m fact 
may spring conjoined like Chang and 
Eng 26 m one birth Is Envy then such a 
monster 9 Well, though many an arraigned 
moital has m hopes of mitigated penalty 
pleaded guilty to hornble actions, did ever 
anybody senously confess to envy? Some- 
thing there is m it universally felt to be 
moie shameful than even felonious crime 
And not only does everybody disown it, 
but the better sort are inclined to mci edu- 
lity when it is m earnest imputed to an 
intelligent man But since its lodgment is 
m the heart, not the biam, no degree of 
intellect supplies a guarantee against it. 
But Clagg art's was no vulgar foim of the 
passion Nor, as directed towaid Billy 
Budd, did it partake of that streak of 
apprehensive jealousy which maned Saul's 
visage perturbedly brooding on the comely 
young David Claggart's envy struck deep- 
er If askance he eyed the good looks, 
cheery health and frank enjoyment of 
young life m Billy Budd, it was because 
these happened to go along with a nature 
that, as Claggart magnetically felt, had m 
its simplicity never willed malice or expe- 
nenced the reactionary bite of that ser- 
pent, To him, the spirit lodged within 
Billy, and looking out from Ins welkin 
eyes as from windows — that meffabihty it 
was which made the dimple m his dyed 
cheeks, suppled his joints, and dancing in 
his yellow curls made him pre-emmently 
the Handsome Sailor One person excepted, 
the Master-at-aims was perhaps the only 
man m the ship intellectually capable of 
adequately appreciating the moral phe- 
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nomenon piesented m Billy Budd, and the 
insight but intensified his passion, which, 
assuming vanous secret forms within him, 
at times assumed that of cyme disdain — 
disdain of innocence To be nothing more 
than innocent 1 Yet m an aesthetic way he 
saw the charm of it, the couiageous fiee- 
and-easy temper of it, and fam would have 
shaied it, but he despaired o± it 

With no power to annul the elemental 
e\il m himself, though readil} enough he 
could hide it, appiehendmg the good, hut 
powerless to be it, a nature like Claggart's, 
sui charged with energy as such natures 
almost invariably are, what recourse is 
left to it but to recoil upon itself and like 
the scoipion for which the Creator alone 
is responsible, act out to the end the part 
allotted it 

Passion, and passion m its profoundest, 
is not a thing demanding a palatial stage 
whereon to play its part Down among the 
gioundlmgj, among the beggars and rakers 
of the gaibage, piofound passion is en- 
acted And the cncumstances that piovoke 
it, however tuvial or mean, are no measure 
of its powei In the present instance the 
stage is a scrubbed gun-deck, and one of 
the external pro\ocations a man-of-war's 
man’s si llled soup 

Now when the Master-at-arms noticed 
whence came that greasy fluid streaming 
before Ins feet, he must have taken it — to 
some extent wilfully perhaps — not foi the 
mere accident it assuredly was, but for the 
sly escape of a spontaneous feeling on 
Billy's part more or less answei mg to the 
antipathy on his own In effect a foolish 
demonstration he must have thought, and 
very harmless, like the futile kick of a 
heifer, which yet were the heifer a shod 
stallion would not be so harmless Even so 
was it that into the gall of envy Claggart 
infused the vitnol of his contempt But the 
incident confirmed to lum certain tell-tale 
leports purveyed to his ear by Squeak, one 
of his more cunning corporals, a grizzled 
little man, so nicknamed by the sailors on 


26 The famous Siamese twins (1811-74) 
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account ol his squcak\ \oico and sharp 
Msage tending about the daik comeis 
of the lower decks attei interlopers, satiri- 
cally suggesting to them the idea of a rat 
m a cellar 

Now his duet’s employing lnm as an 
lmx-ilieit tool in lanng little traps for the 
woiriment of the foretopman — foi it was 
from the Master -at-arms that the petty 
persecutions heretofore adverted to had 
proceeded — the corporal, having naturally 
enough concluded that his master could 
have no love for the sailor, made it his 
business, faithful undeistiappei that he 
was, to ferment the ill blood by penertmg 
to his chief ceitam innocent frolics of the 
good-natiued foretopman, besides invent- 
ing for his master sun&n contumelious 
epithets he claimed to ha\e overheard him 
let fall The Master-at-aims never suspected 
the veracity of these reports, more especially 
as to the epithets, for he well knew how 
secretly unpopular maj become a Master- 
at-arms — at least a Master -at-arms of those 
days, zealous m Ins function — how the 
blue-jackets shot at him m private then 
raillery and wit, the nickname by which he 
goes among them {Jimmy Leg\) implvmg 
under the form of mcniment their ehei- 
i died disrespect and dislike 

But m \ie\\ of the greediness of hate 
for provocation, it haidh needed a pur- 
\eyor to feed Claggait’s passion An un- 
common prudence is habitual with the 
subtler depiavity, for it has everything to 
hide And m case of any merely suspected 
injury its seeretiveness voluntarily cuts it 
off from enlightenment or disillusion, and 
not unreluctantly, action is taken upon 
surmise as upon certainty And the retali- 
ation is apt to be m monstrous dispropor- 
tion to the supposed offence, for when m 
anybody was revenge m its exactions aught 
else but an inordinate usurer? But how 
with Claggait’s conscience 9 For though 
consciences are unlike as foreheads, ever} 
intelligence, not including the Scnptuial 
devils who “believe and tremble,” has one 
But Ciaggart’s conscience being but the 
lawyer to his mil, made ogres of trifles, 


probably aigiung that the motive imputed 
to Billy in spilling the soup just when he 
did, togethei with the epithets alleged — 
these, if nothing moie, made a strong ease 
against him, nai, justified ammosih into 
a soit oi letubutive nghteousness The 
Phansee is the Guy Fawkes 27 piowling in 
the hid chambers underlying some natuies 
like Claggait’s And they can really foim 
no conception of an unreciprocated malice 
Piobablj, the Master -at-ai ms’ clandestine 
persecutions of B 1 II 3 veie started to tr> 
the temper of the man, but they had not 
developed any quality m him that enmit 3 r 
could make official use of, oi ever pervert 
nito even plausible self- justification, so 
that the occurrence at the mess, petty if 
it were, was a welcome one to that peculiar 
conscience assigned to be the pnvate men- 
tor of Claggait, and for the rest, not im- 
probably it put him upon new experiments 

Chapter XII 

Not many days after the last incident 
narrated, something befell Billy Budd that 
more giavelled him than aught that had 
pre\ioush occurred 

It was a warm night foi the latitude, 
and the foietopman, -whose watch at the 
time was propeilv below, was dozing on 
the uppermost deck wlnthei he had as- 
cended from his hot hammock — one of 
hundreds suspended so closely wedged to- 
gether ovei a lower gun-deek that there 
was little or no swing to them He lay as 
in the shadow of a Inll-side stretched undei 
the lee of the booms, a piled ndge of spare 
spars, and among which the ship’s laigest 
boat, the launch, was stowed Alongside of 
three othei slumberers from below, he lay 
neai one end of the booms winch ap- 
proached from the foremast, his station 
aloft on duty as a foretopman being just 
ovei the deck station of the foiecastlemen 
entitling him according to nsage to make 
himself more or less at home in that neigh- 
bourhood 


27 See note 14 on “Benito Cereno ” 
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Piesently lie was stirred into semi-con- 
sciousness by somebody, who must have 
previously sounded the sleep of the others, 
touching his shoulder, and then as the 
foietopman laised his head, breathing into 
Ins eai m a quick whi&pei, “Slip into the 
lee fore-chams, Billy, there is something 
]ii the wind — don’t speak Quick I will 
meet you there,” and disappeared 

Now Billy — like sundiy othei essentially 
good-natuied ones — had some of the weak- 
ness msepaiable from essential good na- 
ture, and among these was a reluctance, 
almost an incapacity of plump ly saying no 
to an abrupt proposition not obviously 
absurd, on the face of it, nor obviously 
unfriendly, noi iniquitous And being of 
waim blood he had not the phlegm to 
negative any proposition to unresponsive 
inaction Like his sense of fear, Ins appre- 
hension as to aught outside of the honest 
and natuial was seldom veiy qiuck Be- 
sides, upon the present occasion, the drowse 
from his sleep still hung upon him 
However it was, he mechanically lose 
and, sleepily wondering what could be m 
the wind , betook himself to the designated 
place, a narrow platform, one of six, out- 
side of the high bulwarks and screened by 
the gieat dead~e>cs and multiple columned 
lanyaids of the slnouds and back-stays, 
and, m a gieat war-ship of that time, of 
dimensions commensurate to the ample 
hull’s magnitude, a tany balcony, m short, 
overhanging the sea, and so secluded that 
one manner of the Indomitable , a non- 
conformist old tar of senous turn, made 
it even m daytime his pnvate oratory 
In this retiied nook the stranger soon 
joined Billy Budd Theie was no moon as 
yet, a haze obscuied the stai -light He 
could not distinctly see the stranger’s face 
Yet from something m the outline and 
carnage, Billy took him to he, and cor- 
rectly, one of the afterguaid 
“Hist Billy 1 ” said the man, m the same 
qiuck cautionary whisper as before, “You 
veie impiessed, weien’t vou? Well, so was 
I,” and ho paused as to mark the effect 
But Billy, not knowing exactly what to 
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make of this, said nothing Then the other 
“We are not the only impiessed ones, 
Bilh Theie’s a gang of us Couldn’t you 
— help — at a pinch 

“What do >ou mean®” demanded Billy, 
here shaking otfc his diowse 

“Hist, hist 1 ” the humed whisper now 
growing husky, “sec here ” and the man 
held up two small objects faintly twinkling 
m the night light, “See, they aie a ours, 

Bill, if > ou’ll onb ” 

But Bilh heie broke m, and m his re- 
sentful eagerness to delivei lnm&elf his 
vocal mhrmity somewhat mtiucled, “D-L- 
Damme, I don’t know what you aie deriv- 
ing at, or what you mean, but ^ou had 
better g-g~go wheie you belong 1 ” For the 
moment the fellow, as confounded, did not 
stn , and Billy, springing to his feet, said, 
“If >ou d-don’t stait, I’ll t-t-toss vou back 
over the i-iail f ” Theie was no mistaking 
this, and the mysterious emi&san de- 
camped, disappeaung m the dneetion of 
the mainmast m the shadow of the booms 
“Hallo, what’s the mattei^” here came 
growling fiom a foiecastieman awakened 
fiom his deck-doze to Billy’s raised \oice 
And as the foietopman reappeared and was 
recognized b> him, “Ah, Beauty , is it you? 
Well, something must ha\e been the mat- 
ter ioi you st-st-stuttered ” 

“Oh,” rejoined Billy, now mastering the 
impediment, “I found an aftei guardsman 
m our part of the stop here and I bid him 
be off where he belongs ” 

“And is that all you did about it, fore- 
topman ?” gruffh demanded another, an 
irascible old fellow of brick-coloured usage 
and hair, and who was known to his asso- 
ciate foreeastlemen as Red Pepper 

“Such sneaks I should like to mairy to 
the gunnel’s daughter’” by that expression, 
meaning that he would like to subject them 
to disciplinary castigation over a gun. 
However, Billj’s rendering of the mat- 
ter satisfactorily accounted to these in- 
quirers foi the brief commotion, since of 
all the sections of a ship’s eompain the 
foreeastlemen, veterans for the most part, 
and bigoted m then sea-prejudices, are the 
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most jealous m resenting terntonal en- 
cioachments, especially on the part of any 
of the aftei guaid, of whom tlio\ ha\e 
but a sorrj o]>mion, chiefly landsmen, 
never going aloft except to reef 01 fuil the 
mainsail, and in no wise competent to 
handle a mailmgspike or turn m a dead- 
eye, say 

Chapter XIII 

This incident sorely puzzled Billy Budd 
It was an entirely new experience — the 
first time m his life that he had ever been 
personal!} approached m undez handed m- 
tiigumg fashion Prior to this encounter 
he had known nothing of the afterguards- 
man, the two men being stationed wide 
apart, one for w aid and aloft during his 
watch, the other on deck and aft 

What could it mean‘s And could they 
really he guineas, those two glittering ob- 
jects the interloper had held up to his 
(Billy’s) e}e^ Where could the fellow get 
guineas? Wlrv, even buttons, spare but- 
tons, are not so plentiful at sea The more 
he turned the matter over, the more he was 
nonplussed, and made uneasy and discom- 
fited In Ins disgustful lecoil from an over- 
ture which, though he but ill compre- 
hended, he instinctively knew must involve 
evil of some sort — Billv Budd was like a 
young horse fresh fiom the pasture sud- 
denly inhaling a vile whiff fiom some 
chemical factory and by repeated snortmgs 
trying to get it out of his nostrils and 
lungs This frame of mind barred all desire 
of holding fuither parley with the fellow, 
even were it but foi the purpose of gaming 
some enlightenment as to Ins design m 
approaching him And yet he was not with- 
out natural curiosity to see how such a 
visitor in the dark would look m broad 

day 

He espied him the following afternoon 
m his first dog-watch below, one of the 
smokers on that forward pait of the upper 
gun-deck allotted to the pipe He recog- 
nized him by his geneial cut and build, 
mure than bj Ins round freckled face and 


glassy e>es of pale blue, veiled with lashes 
all but white And yet Billy was a bit 
uncertain whether indeed it were he— yon- 
der chap about his own age, chatting ? and 
laughing m a f lee-hearted way, leaning 
against a gun, — a genial young fellow 
enough to look at, and something of a 
rattle-brain, to all appearance Rather 
chubb}, too, for a sailor, even an after- 
guardsman In short the last man m the 
world — one would think — to be overbui- 
thened with thoughts, espcciallv those peril- 
ous thoughts that must needs belong to 
a conspiratoi m any serious project, 01 
even to the underling of such a conspnator 
Although Billy was not aware of it, the 
fellow, with one sidelong watchful glance 
had perceived Billy first, and then noting 
that Billy was looking at him, thereupon 
nodded a familiar soit of friendly recog- 
nition as to an old acquaintance, without 
mtenupting the talk he was engaged in 
with the group of smokeis A day 01 two 
afterwaids, chancing m the evening prom- 
enade on a gun-deck, to pass Billy, he 
offered a flying word of good-fellowship, 
as it weie, which by its unexpectedness, 
and equivocalness under the circumstances, 
so embarrassed Billy that he knew not how 
to respond to it, and let it go unnoticed 
Billy was now left more at a loss than 
before The ineffectual speculations into 
which he was led were so distuibmgly alien 
to him that he did his best to smother them 
It never entered his mind that here was a 
matter, which, from its extreme question- 
ableness, it was his duty as a loyal blue- 
jacket to report m the proper quartei 
And, probably, had such a step been sug- 
gested to him, he would have been deterred 
from taking it b} the thought — one of 
noviee-magnammity — that it would savour 
overmuch of the dirty work of a tell-tale 
He kept the thing to himself Yet upon 
one occasion he could not forbear a little 
disburdening himself to the old Dansker, 
tempted thereto perhaps by the influence 
of a balmy night when the ship lay be- 
calmed , the twain, silent for the most part, 
sitting together on deck, their heads 
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They cheered him in the looming, 15 
Horseman and horse they knew 
The turn of the tide began, 

The rally of bugles ran, 

He swung his hat m the van, 

The electric hoof-spark flew 20 

Wreathe the steed and lead him — 

For the charge he led 
Touched and turned the cypress 
Into amaranths for the head 
Of Philip, 2 king of riders, 25 

Who raised them from the dead 
The camp (at dawning lost), 

By eve, recovered — forced, 

Bang with laughter of the host 
At belated Early 3 fled 30 

Shroud the horse m sable — 

For the mounds they heap f 
There is filing m the Yalley, 

And yet no strife they keep, 

It is the parting volley, 

It is the pathos deep 

There is glory for the brave 
Who lead, and nobly save, 

But no knowledge m the grave 
Where the nameless followers sleep 40 

THE COLLEGE COLONEL 
[1866] 

He rides at their head, 

A crutch by his saddle just slants m 
view, 

One slung arm is nr splints, you see, 

Yet he guides his strong steed — -how 
coldly too 

He brmgs his regiment home — 5 

Not as they filed two years before, 

But a remnant half -tattered, and battered, 
and worn, 

Like castaway sailors, who— stunned 
by the suif’s loud roar, 

Their mates dragged back and seen no 
more — 10 

Again and again bieast the suige, 

And at last ciawl, spent, to shore. 


A still ligidity and pale — 

An Indian aloofness lones Ins brow, 

He has lived a thousand year’s 15 

Compressed m battle’s pains and prayeis, 
Marches and watches slow 

There are welcoming shouts, and flags, 
Old men off hat to the Boy, 

Wreaths from gay balconies fall at his 
feet, 20 

But to him — theie comes alloy 

It is not that a leg is lost, 

It is not that an arm is maimed, 

It is not that the fe\ei has racked — 

Self he has long disclaimed 25 

But all through the Seven Days’ Fight, 
And deep m the Wilderness grim, 

And m the field-hospital tent, 

And Petersburg crater, and dim 
Lean brooding m Libby, theie came — 30 
Ah heaven 1 — what tncth to him 

SUPPLEMENT to “BATTLE PIECES” 
[1866] 

* WEBE I fastidiously anxious foi the 
symmetry of this book, it would close 
with the notes But the times ai e such 
that patriotism — not fiee from solicitude — 
urges a claim overriding all literary 
scruples 

It is more than a year since the memo- 
rable surrender, but events have not yet 
rounded themselves into completion Not 
justly can we complain of this There has 
been an upheaval affecting the basis of 
things , to altered circumstances compli- 
cated adaptations are to be made, there 
are difficulties gieat and novel But is 
Beason still waiting for Passion to spend 
itself ? We have sung of the soldiers and 
sailors, but who shall hymn the poli- 
ticians ? 

2 Gen Philip Henry Sheridan (1831- 
88), hero of “Sheridan’s Bide,” Oct 19, 
1864 

3 Gen Jubal A Eaih (1816-94), de- 
feated b> Sheiidan at Winchester 
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In mow ot the infinite desn ableness of 
Re-establishment, and consulting that, so 
tar as ieeling is concerned, it depends not 
mainly on tlie ten^ei in which the South 
regards the Noith, but lather conversely, 
one who never was a blind adheient feels 
constrained to submit some thoughts, count- 
ing on the indulgence of his countrymen 

And, fii^t, it maj be said that, if among 
the feelings and opinions gi owing im- 
mediately out of a great civil convulsion, 
there are any which time shall modify 01 
do away, thev axe piesumably those of a 
less temperate and charitable cast 

There seems no leason why patriotism 
and nai xowness should go togethei, 01 
why intellectual impartiality should be 
confounded with political trimming, or why 
serviceable tiuth should keep eloisteied 
because not partisan Yet the woik of 
Reconstruction, it admitted to be feasible 
at all, demands little but common sense and 
Christian chanty Little but these ¥ These 
are much 

Some of us aie concerned because as 
yet the South shows no penitence But 
what exactly do we mean by this* 3 Since 
down to the close of the wai she never 
confessed am for braving it, the only 
penitence now left hei is that which 
sp imgs soleiv from the sense of discomfi- 
ture, and since this evidently would be a 
contrition hypocritical, it would be un- 
worthy” m us to demand it Ceitam it is 
that penitence, m the sense of voluntary 
humiliation, will never be displayed Nor 
does this afford just ground for uxueserved 
condemnation It is enough, for all prac- 
tical purposes, if the South have been 
taught by the tenors ot civil war to feel 
that Secession, like Slavery, is against 
Destiny, that both now he buried in one 
grave, that her fate is linked with ouis, 
and that together we comprise the Nation 

The clouds of heroes who battled for the 
Union it is needless to eulogize here But 
how of the soldiers on the other side** 
And when of a free tmnmnmtv we name 
the soldiers, we therein name the people 
It was m subserviency to the slav e-intci est 


that Secession was plotted , but it was 
under the plea, plausibly uiged, that cer- 
tain inestimable lights guaranteed by the 
Constitution weie directly menaced, that 
tlie people of the South were cajoled into 
revolution Through the arts of the con- 
spirators and the perversity of fortune, 
the most sensitive love of libeity was 
entrapped into the support of a wax whose 
implied end was the erecting m our ad- 
vanced century of an Anglo-American em- 
pme based upon the systematic degrada- 
tion of man 

Spite this clinging reproach, however, 
signal military virtues and achievements 
have conferred upon the Confederate arms 
historic fame, and upon certain of the 
commanders a renown extending beyond 
the sea — a renown which we of the North 
could not suppiess, even if we would In 
personal character, also, not a few of the 
military leaders of the South enforce for- 
bearance, the memory of others the Noith 
refiains from disparaging, and some, with 
more 01 less of reluctance, she can respect 
Posterity, sympathising with our convic- 
tions, but removed from our passions, may 
peihaps go faithei heie If George IV 
could, out of the gi aceful instinct of a 
gentleman, laise an honorable monument 
m the great fane of Christendom over the 
remains of the enemy ot his dynastv, 
Charles Edward, 1 the invader of England 
and victor in the lout ot Piestonpans — 
upon whose head the king’s ancestor but 
one reign lemoved had set a price — is 
it probable that the giandehildren of 
General Grant will pursue with rancor, or 
slur by sour neglect, the memory of Stone- 
wall Jaekson? 

But the South herself is not wanting m 
recent histones and biographies which re- 
coid the deeds of hei chieftains — -writings 
freely published at the North by loyal 

1 Charles Edward Stuart (1720-88), 
called “Bonme Prinee Charlie,” leading the 
Scottish J a< olnte uprising against England 
m the time ot Geoiue TJ defeated 

the English at tlie Scottish town of Pies- 
tonpans He was biuied in St Peter’s at 
Rome 
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houses, widely read here, and with a deep 
though saddened mteiest By students of 
the war such works aie hailed as welcome 
accessories, and tending to the complete- 
ness of the recoid 

Suiiposmg a happy issue out of piesent 
peiple\ities, then, m the geneiation next 
to come, Southemeis theie will be yield- 
ing allegiance to the Union, feeling all 
their interests bound up m it, and vet 
cherishing uniebuked that kind of feeling 
for the memoiy of the soldiers of the 
fallen Confedeiacy that Bums, Scott, and 
the Ettnek Shepheid 2 felt foi the memory 
of the gallant clansmen ruined through 
then fidelity to the Stuaits — a feeling 
whose passion was tempered by the poetry 
imbuing it, and which m no wise affected 
their loyalty to the Georges, and which, 
it may be added, indirectly contnbuted ex- 
cellent things to liteiature But, setting this 
view aside, dishonorable would it be m 
the South were she willing to abandon to 
shame the memory of biave men who with 
signal personal dismteiestedness warred in 
her behalf, though from motives, as we be- 
lieve, so deplorably astray 

Patriotism is not baseness, neither is it 
inhumanity The mourners who this sum- 
mer bear flowers to the mounds of the 
Virginian and Geoigian dead are, m their 
domestic beieavement and proud affection, 
as sacred m the eye of Heaven as are 
those who go with similax offerings of 
tender grief and love into the cemeteries 
of our Northern martyrs And yet, m one 
aspect, how needless to point the contrast 

Chenshmg such sentiments, it will haidly 
occasion surprise that, m looking over the 
battle-pieces m the foregoing collection, I 
have been tempted to withdraw or modify 
some of them, feaiful lest m presenting, 
though but dramatically and by way of a 
poetic record, the passions and epithets of 
civil war, I might be contributing to a 
bitterness which every sensible American 
must wish at an end So, too, with the 
emotion of victory as reproduced on some 
pages, and particularly toward the close It 
should not be construed into an exultation 


misapplied — an exultation as ungenerous 
as unwise, and made to mimstei, however 
mdiiectly, to that Lmd of censonousness 
too apt to be produced m certain natures 
by success aftei trying reveises Zeal is 
not of necessity leligion, neither is it al- 
ways of the same essence with poehy or 
patnohsm 

There aie excesses which maiked the 
conflict, most of which aie peihaps in- 
separable fiom a civil strife so intense 
and piolonged, and invoking warfare m 
some bolder countnes new and impel fectly 
civilized Baibanties also theie were, foi 
which the Southern people collectively can 
hardly be held lesponsible, though perpe- 
trated by ruffians m then name But surely 
other qualities — exalted ones — courage and 
foititude matchless, were likewise dis- 
played, and largely, and justly may these 
be held the chaiaetenstie tiaits, and not 
the foimei 

In this view, what Northern writer, how- 
ever patriotic, but must levolt from acting 
on paper a part anv wav akin to that of 
the live dog to the dead lion, and yet it 
is right to rejoice foi our tnumph, so 
far as it may justly imply an advance for 
our whole country and for humanity 

Let it be held no reproach to any one 
that he pleads for leasonable considera- 
tion for our late enemies, now stricken 
down and unavoidably debarred, for the 
time, from speaking through authorized 
agencies for themselves Nothing has been 
urged here m the foolish hope of conciliat- 
ing those men — few m number, we trust — 
who have lesolved never to be reconciled 
to the Union On such heai ts everything 
is thrown away except it be religious com- 
miseration, and the smeerest Yet let them 
call to mind that unhappy Secessionist, 3 not 
a military man, who with impious alacrity 


2 James Hogg (1770-1835), author who 
dealt with Scottish legend and history 

3 The reference is to Edmund Ruffin 
(1794-1865), plantei and writer on agri- 
cultural subjects, prominent and irrecon- 
cilable Secessionist 
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fired the fiist shot ot the Cml War at 
Surntei, and a little moie than four yeais 
afterwaid fired the last one into his own 
heart at Richmond 

Noble was the gestlue into winch patn- 
otie passion sui prised the people in a 
utilitarian time and eountiy, yet the glory 
of the war falls short of its pathos — a 
pathos which now at last ought to disarm 
all animosity 

How many and earnest thoughts still 
rise, and how hard to repiess them We 
feel what past years have been, and yeais, 
unretarded years, shall come May we all 
have moderation, may we all show candor 
Though, perhaps, nothing could ultimately 
have averted the strife, and though to 
tieat of human actions is to deal wholly 
with second causes, nevertheless, let us not 
cover up or try to extenuate what, hu- 
manly speaking, is the truth — namely, that 
those unfrateinal denunciations, continued 
through years, and wlneh at last inflamed 
to deeds that ended m bloodshed, weie 
leciprocal, and that, had the pieponderat- 
mg strength and the prospect of its un- 
limited increase lam on the other side, on 
ours might have lam those actions which 
now m our late opponents we stigmatize 
under the name of Rebellion As frankly 
let us own — -what it would be unbecoming 
to parade were foreigners concerned — that 
our triumph was won not more by skill 
and bravery than by superior resources 
and crushing numbers, that it was a tri- 
umph, too, over a people for years politi- 
cally misled by designing men, and also 
by some honestly-ernng men, who from 
their position could not have been other- 
wise than broadly influential , a people who, 
though, indeed, they sought to perpetuate 
the curse of slavery, and even extend it, 
were not the authors of it, but (less for- 
tunate, not less righteous than we) were 
the fated inheritors, a people who, haung 
a like origin with ourselves, share essen- 
tially m whatever worthy qualities we may 
possess No one can add to the lasting re- 
proach which hopeless defeat has now 


east upon Secession by withholding the 
recognition of these verities 

Surely we ought to take it to heart that 
that kind of pacification, based upon prin- 
ciples opeiatmg equally all ouu the land, 
which lovers of their country yeaui foi, 
and which oui aims, though signally tn- 
umphant, did not bung about, and which 
lawmaking, however anxious, 01 energetic, 
or repiessive, never by itself can achieve, 
may yet be largely aided by geneiosity of 
sentiment public and prrvate Some revi- 
sionaiy legislation and adaptive is indis- 
pensable , but with this should harmoniously 
work another kind of prudence, not un- 
allied with entire magnanimity Benevo- 
lence and policy — Christianity and Maehi- 
avelli — dissuade from penal seventies to- 
waid the subdued Abstinence here is as 
obligatory as considerate care foz oui 
unfoitunate fellow-men late m bonds, and, 
if obseived, would equally prove to be t 
wise ioiecast The gieat qualities of the 
South, those attested m the War, we can 
perilously alienate, or we may make them 
nationally available at need 
The blacks, m their infant pupilage to 
freedom, appeal to the sympathies of every 
humane mind The paternal guardianship 
which for the interval Government exer- 
cises over them was prompted equally by 
duty and benevolence Yet such kindliness 
should not be allowed to exclude kindliness 
to communities who stand neaier to us m 
nature For the future of the freed slaves 
v\e may well be concerned, but the future 
of the whole country, involving the futuie 
of the blacks, urges a paramount claim 
upon our anxiety Effective benignity, like 
the Nile, is not narrow m its bounty, and 
true policy is always broad To be sure, it 
is v am to seek to glide, with moulded 
woids, over the difficulties of the situation 
And for them who are neither partisans, 
nor enthusiasts, nor theorists, nor cynics, 
theie are some doubts not readily to be 
solved And there are feais Why is not 
the cessation of war now at length attended 
with the settled calm of peace? Wherefore 
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in a clear sky do we still turn our eyes 
toward the South as the Neopolitan, months 
after the eruption, turns his towaid Ve- 
suvius? Do we dread lest the repose may 
be deceptive? In the recent convulsion has 
the crater but shifted# Let us revere that 
sacred uncertainty which foic\er impends 
over men and nations Those of us who 
always abhorred slaveiy as an atheistical 
iniquity, gladly we 30111 111 the exulting 
chorus of humanity ovei its downfall But 
we should remembei that emancipation 
was accomplished not by deliberate legis- 
lation, only thiough agonized violence 
could so mighty a result be effected In 
our natural sohcitude to confirm the bene- 
fit of hberty to the blacks, let us forbear 
from measuies of dubious constitutional 
nghtfulness toward oui white countrymen 
—measures of a nature to provoke, among 
other of the last evils, exterminating hatred 
of race towaid race In imagination let us 
place ourselves m the unprecedented posi- 
tion of the Southerners — their position as 
regards the millions of ignorant manu- 
mitted slaves in their midst, for whom 
some of us now claim the suffrage Let us 
be Christians toward our fellow-whites, as 
well as philanthropists towaid the blacks, 
our fellow-men In all things, and toward 
all, we are enjoined to do as we ivould be 
done by Nor should we forget that benevo- 
lent desires, after passing a certain point, 
can not undertake their own fulfillment 
without incurring the risk of evils beyond 
those sought to be remedied Something 
may well be left to the graduated care of 
future legislation, and to hea\en In one 
point of view the co-existence of the two 
laces m the South — whethei the negro be 
bond or free — seems (even as it did to 
Abiaham Lincoln) a grave evil Emanci- 
pation has ridded the country of the re- 
proach, but not wholly of the calamity Es- 
pecially m the present transition penod for 
both races m the South, more or less of 
trouble may not unreasonably be antici- 
pated, but let us not heieaftei be too swift 
to charge the blame exclusively m any one 


quaiter With certain evils men must be 
more 01 less patient Our institutions have a 
potent digestion, and may m time convert 
and assimilate to good all elements thrown 
m, however originally alien 

But, so far as immediate measuies look- 
ing toward permanent Re-establishment aie 
concerned, no consideration should tempt 
us to pervert the national victory into op- 
pression for the vanquished Should plausi- 
ble promise of eventual good, or a decep- 
tive or spurious sense of duty, lead us to 
essay this, count we must on serious conse- 
quences, not the least of which would he 
divisions among the Northern adherents of 
the Union Assuredly, if any honest Catos 4 
there be who thus far have gone with us, 
no longer will they do so, but oppose us, 
and as resolutely as hitherto they have 
supported But this path of thought leads 
towaid those waters of bitterness from 
which one can only turn aside and be 
silent 

But supposing Re-establishment so far 
advanced that the Southern seats m Con- 
gress are occupied, and by men qualified 
in accordance with those cardinal princi- 
ples of representative government which 
hitherto have prevailed 111 the land — what 
then# Why, the Congressmen elected by 
the people of the South will— -represent 
the people of the South This may seem a 
flat conclusion, hut, m view of the last 
five years, may there not be latent signifi- 
cance in it? What will be the temper of 
those Southern members? And, confronted 
by them, what will be the mood of our 
own repiesentatives# In private life true 
reconciliation seldom follows a violent 
quairel, but, if subsequent intercourse be 
unavoidable, nice observances and mutual 
are indispensable to the prevention of a 
new rupture Amity itself can only be 
maintained by reciprocal respect, and true 
friends are punctilious equals On the floor 

4 A reference to the honest and uncom- 
promising character of Maicus Poicius 
Cato ( 96-46 BC), who stabbed himself 
rather than surrender to Caesar 
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of Congress North and South aie to come 
together aftei a passionate duel, in which 
the South, though proving her valor, has 
been made to bite the dust Upon differ- 
ences m debate shall acrimonious recrimi- 
nations be exchanged ** Shall censorious 
superiority assumed, by one section pro- 
voke defiant self-assertion on the other? 
Shall Manassas and Chickamauga be le- 
torted foi Chattanooga and Richmond^ 5 
Undei the supposition that the full Con- 
gress will be composed of gentlemen, all 
this is impossible Yet, if otheiwise, it 
needs no piophet of Isiael to foretell the 
end The maintenance of Congressional 
decency m the future will rest mainly with 
the North Rightly will moie forbearance 
be required fiom the Noitli than the South, 
for the North is victoi 

But some there are who maj deem these 
latter thoughts inapplicable, and for this 
xeason Since the test-oath operatively 
excludes from Congress all who m any 
way participated m Secession, therefore 
none but Southerners wholly m harmony 
with the North aie eligible to seats This 
is true toi the time being But the oath 
is alterable, and m the wonted fluctuations 
of parties not improbably it will undergo 
alteiation, assuming such a form, perhaps, 
as not to bai the admission into the Na- 
tional Legislature of men who represent 
the populations lately m revolt Such a 
result would involve no violation of the 
principles of democratic government Not 
readily can one perceive how the political 
existence of the millions of late Secession- 
ists can permanently be ignored by tins 
Republic The years of the war tried our 
devotion to the Union, the time of peace 
may test the sincerity of our faith m 
democracy 

In no spmt of opposition, not by way 
of challenge, is anything here thrown out 
These thoughts are sincere ones, they seem 
natural— inevitable. Here and theie they 
must have suggested themselves to many 
thoughtful patriots And, if they be just 
thoughts, tre long they must have that 


weight with the public which alieady they 
have had With individuals 

For that heroic band — those childien of 
the furnace who, m regions like Texas and 
Tennessee, maintained then fidelity through 
teirible tnals — we of the Noith felt for 
them, and ])rofoundty we lionoi them Yet 
passionate sympathy, with resentments so 
close as to be almost domestic m their 
bitterness, would baldly m the present 
j unetui e tend to discreet legislation "Were 
the Unionists and Secessionists but as 
Guelphs and Glnbellines ^ 6 If not, then f ai 
be it from a great nation now to act m the 
spirit that animated a triumphant town- 
faction m the Middle Ages But crowding 
thoughts must at last be checked, and, m 
times like the present, one who desires to 
be impartially just m the expression of 
his views, mo\es as among sword-points 
presented on every side 

Let us praj that the terrible historic 
tragedy of oui time may not have been 
enacted without instructing our whole be- 
loved country through terror and pity , and 
may fulfillment verify in the end those 
expectations which kindle the bards of 
Progress and Humanity 

EPILOGUE from “CLAREL” 

[1876] 

If Luther’s day expand to Vatwm’s yeai , 
Shall that exclude the hope — foreclose the 
fear * 

Unmoved by all the claims our times avow, 
The ancient Sphinx still keeps the poich 
of shade, 

And comes Despan, whom not her calm 
ma} cow, 

And coldly on that adamantine brow 
S ci awls undeterred his bittei pasquinade 


5 That is, Confederate for Union victo- 
ries 

8 The struggle between these Italian fac- 
tions throughout the Middle Ages consti- 
tutes much of the history of Italy and 
neighboring countries fox over 500 years 
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But Faith (who fiom the sex awl indignant 
turns) 6 

With blood warm oozing fiom her wounded 
trust, 

Tnscnbes even on hei shards of broken 
urns 

The sign o’ the cioss — the spmt above the 
dust 1 

Yea, ape and angel, stufe and old 
debate — 

The haips of heaven and dreary gongs of 
heH, 10 

Science the feud can only aggravate — 

No umpire she betwixt the chimes and 
knell 

The running battle of the star and clod 
Shall run foievei — if theie be no Bod 

Degiees we know, unknown m days be- 
foie, 15 

The light is gieatei, hence the shadow 
more, 

And tantalized and appiehensive Man 
Appealing — Wherefoie npen us to pain 1 ? 
Seems there the spokesman of dumb Na- 
ture’s tram 

But through such stiange illusions have 
they passed 20 

Who m life’s pilgumage have baffled 
stuven — 

Even death may piove unieal at the last, 
And stoics be astounded into heaven 

Then keep thy heart, though yet but 
ill-resigned — 

Clare!, thy heart, the issues there but 
mind , 25 

That like the crocus budding through the 
snow — 

That like a swimmer rising from the 
deep— 

That like a burning secret which doth go 
Even from the bosom that would hoard and 
keep, 

Emerge thou mayst from the last whelming 
sea, 30 

And prove that death but routs life into 
victory 


JOHN MARK 
[1888] 

Since as m night’s deck-watch ye show, 
Why, lads, so silent heie to me, 

Your watchmate of times long ago? 

Once, foi all the darkling sea, 

You your voices laisod how clearlv, 5 
Striking m when tempest sung, 

Hoisting up the scorm-sail cheeily, 

Life is stoim — let stoim 1 you rung 
Taking things as fated merely, 

Child-like though the ivorld ye spanned ,10 
Nor holding unto life too dearly, 

Ye who held your lives m hand — 
Skimmeis, who on oceans four 
Petrels were, and laiks ashore 

O, not from memory lightly flung, 15 
Foigot, like strains no more availing, 

The heait to music haughtier strung, 
Nay, fiequent near me, never staling, 
Whose good feeling kept ye young 
Like tides that enter creek or stream, 20 
Ye come, ye visit me, or seem 
Swimming out from seas of faces, 

Alien myriads memory traces, 

To enfold me m a dieam 1 

I yearn as ye But lafts that strain, 25 
Paited, shall they lock again? 

Twined we were, entwined, then riven, 
Ever to new embracements driven, 
Shifting gulf-weed of the main 1 
And how if one here shift no more, 30 
Lodged by the flinging surge ashore'? 

Nor less, as now, m eve’s decline, 

Your shadowy fellowship is mine 
Ye float around me, form and feature* — 
Tattoomgs, ear-rings, love-locks curled , 35 
Barbarians of man’s simpler nature, 
Unworldly servers of the world 
Yea, present all, and dear to me, 

Though shades, or scouring China’s sea, 

Whither, whither, merchant-sailors, 40 
Whitherward now m roaring gales? 
Competing still, ye huntsman-whalers, 
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In lcuathan’s wake what boat prevails*? 
And man-of-war’s men, wheioaway*? 

If now no dinned drum beat to quarters 45 
On the wilds of midnight waters — 
Foemen looming through the spia> , 

Do yet youx gangway lanterns, streaming, 
Vamlv strive to pierce below, 

When, tilted from the slant plank gleam- 
ing, 50 

A bi other you see to daikness go? 

But, gunmates lashed in shotted canvas, 

It where long watch -below ^e keep, 

Never the shrill “All hand* up hammocks 
Breaks the spell that charms your sleep, 55 
And summoning trumps might vainly call, 
And booming guns imploie — 

A beat, a heart-beat musters all, 

One heait-beat at heart-core 
It musters But to clasp, letam, 60 

To see you at the halyards mam — 

To hear youx chorus once again f 

FAR OFF-SHORE 
[1888] 

Look, the laft, a signal flying, 

Thin — a shred, 

None upon the lashed spars lying, 
Quick or dead 

Ones the sea-fowl, hovering over, 
“Crew, the crew 
And the billow, reckless rover, 

Sweeps anew 1 

TO NED 
[1888] 

Where is the world we roved, Ned Bunn^ 
Hollows thereof lay rich in shade 
By voyagers old inviolate thrown 
Ere Paul Pry cruised with Pelf and 
Trade 

To us old lads some thoughts come home 5 
Who roamed a world young lads no more 
shall roam 

Nor less the satiate r year impends 
When, wearying of routine-resorts, 


The plcasui e-hunter shall break loose, 

Ned, for oui Pantheistic ports — 10 

Marquesas and glenned isles that be 
Authentic Edens m a Pagan sea 

The chaim of scenes untned shall lure, 
And, Ned, a legend urge the flight — 
The Typee-truants under stars 15 

Unknown to Shakespeaie’s Midsummei- 
Night, 

And man, if lost to Saturn’s Age, 1 
Yet feeling life no Syiian pilgrimage 2 

But, tell, shall he, the tourist, find 

Our isles the same m violet-glow 20 
Enamoring us what yeais and years — 
Ah, Ned, what years and >ears ago 1 
Well, Adam advances, srnait m pace, 

But scaice by violets that advance you 
trace 

But we, m anchor-watches calm, 25 

The Indian Psyche’s languor won, 
And, musing, breathed primeval balm 
From Edens ere yet overrun, 

Marvelling mild if mortal twice, 

Heie and hereafter, touch a Paradise 30 

THE ENVIABLE ISLES 
[1888] 

Through storms you reach them and from 
storms are free 

Afar descried, the foremost diear m hue, 
# But, neaier, gieen, and, on the marge, the 
sea 

Makes thunder low and mist of ram- 
bowed dew 

But, inland, where the sleep that folds the 
hills 5 

A dreamier sleep, the trance of God, in- 
stills — 

On uplands hazed, in wandering airs 
aswoon, 

Slow-swaymg palms salute love’s cypress 
tree 


1 Golden Age 

2 Desert pilgrimage 
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A down m vale where pebbly runlets 
cioon 

A song to lull all sorrow and all glee 10 

Sweet-fern and moss m many a glade are 
here, 

Wheie, strown in flocks, what cheek- 
flushed myriads he 

Dimpling m dream — unconscious slumber- 
ers mere, 

While billows endless round the beaches 
die 

THE RAVAGED VILLA 
[1891] 

In shards the sylvan vases he, 

Their links of dance undone, 

And brambles wither by thy brim, 
Choked fountain of the sun ! 

The spider m the laurel spins, 5 
The weed exiles the flower, 

And, flung to kiln, Apollo’s bust 
Makes lime for Mammon’s tower 

MONODY 

[1891] 

To have known him, to have loved him 
After loneness long, 

And then to be estranged m life, 

And neither in the wiong, 

And now for death to set his seal — 5 

Ease me, a little ease, my song I 

By wintry hills his hermit-mound 
The sheeted snow-drifts drape, 

And houseless there the snow-bird flits 
Beneath the fir-trees’ crape 10 

Glazed now with ice the cloistral vine 
That hid the shyest giape 

THE ENTHUSIAST 
[1891] 

“Though Me slay me yet will I 
trust in Mim ” 

Shall hearts that beat no base retreat 
In youth’s magnanimous years — 
Ignoble hold it, if discreet 


When interest tames to fears, 

Shall spirits that worship light 5 

Perfidious deem its sacred glow, 

Recant, and trudge where worldlings go, 
Conform and own them light 9 

Shall Time with creeping influence cold 
Unnerve and cow? the heart 10 

Pme for the heartless ones enrolled 
With palterors of the mart 9 
Shall faith abjure her skies, 

Or pale probation blench her down 
To shrink from Truth so still, so lone 15 
Mid loud greganous lies 9 

Each burning boat m Caesar’s rear, 
Flames — No return through me 1 
So put the torch to ties though dear, 

If ties but tempters be 20 

Nor cringe if come the night 

Walk thiough the cloud to meet the pall, 
Though light forsake thee, never fall 
From fealty to light 

BILLY BUDD, FORETOPMAN 

What Befell Him in the Year of 
the Great Mutiny 

[1924] 

Dedicated 

to 

Jack Chase 
Englishman 

Wherever That Great Heart May Now Be 
Here on Earth or Harboured m Paradise 
Captain of the Maintop 
m the Year 1843 
m the U S Fugate 
“United States” 

Preface 

The year 1797, the >ear of this narra- 
tive, belongs to a period which, as every 
thinker now feels, m\ olved a crisis for 
Christendom not exceeded m its undeter- 
mined momentousness at the time by any 
other era whereof there is record The 
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opening proposition made by the Spmt of 
that Age involved rectification of the Old 
World’s hereditaiy wiongs In Frame, to 
some extent, this was bloodily effected But 
what then ^ Stiaightway the Revolution 
itself became a wiongdoer, one more op- 
pressive than the kings Under Napoleon 
it enthioned upstart king’s, and initiated 
that prolonged agony of continual wai 
whose final throe was Waterloo Dui mg 
those yeais not the wisest could have fore- 
seen that the outcome of all would be what 
to some tlnnkeis apparently it has since 
turned out to be — a political ad\ance along 
nearly the whole line foi Europeans 

Now, as elsewheie hinted, it was some- 
thing caught tiom the Rcvolutionar y Spirit 
that at Spithead 1 emboldened the man-of- 
war’s men to use against leal abuses, long- 
standing ones, and afterwards at the Nore 2 
to make moidmate and aggressive demands 
— successful resistance to which was con- 
filmed only when the ungleaders were 
hung for an admomtoiy spectacle to the 
anchored fleet Yet m a way analogous to 
the operation of the Revolution at iaige — 
the Great Mutiny, though by Englishmen 
naturally deemed monstrous at the time, 
doubtless gave the first latent prompting 
to most important reforms m the British 
navy 

Chapter I 

(An Inside Narrative) 

IN THE TIME before steamships, or 
then more frequently than now, a stroller 
along the docks of any considerable sea- 
poit would occasionally have his attention 
arrested by a group of bronzed marines, 
man-of-war’s men or merchant-sailors m 
holiday attire ashore on liberty In certain 
instances they w r ould flank, or, like a body- 
guard, quite surround some supenor figure 
of their own class, moving along with them 
like Aldebaran among the lesser lights of 
his constellation That signal object was 
the “Handsome Sailor” of the less prosaic 
time, alike of the military and raei chant 


navies With no peiceptible trace of the 
vainglorious about him, rather with the 
off-hand unaffeetedness of natural regality, 
he seemed to accept the spontaneous hom- 
age of Ins shipmates A somewhat remark- 
able instance iccuis to me In Liverpool, 
now hall a century ago I saw under the 
shadow 7 of the gieat dingy 7 street- wall of 
Prince’s Dock (an obstruction long since 
removed) a common sailor, so intensely 
black that lie must needs have been a native 
African of the unadulterated blood of 
Ham A symmetric figure, much above the 
aveiage m height The two ends of a gay 
silk handkerchief thrown loose about the 
neck danced upon the displayed ebony of 
his chest, m his eais were big hoops of 
gold, and a Scotch Highland bonnet with 
a taitan band set off his shapely head 
It was a hot noon m July, and his face, 
lustious with perspnation, beamed with 
barbaric good-humour In jovial sallies 
right and left, his white teeth flashing into 
view, he rollicked along, the centre of a 
company of his shipmates These were made 
up of such an assortment of tribes and 
complexions as would have well fitted them 
to be marched up by Anaeharsis Cloots 3 
before the bar of the first French Assem- 
bly as Representatives of the Human Race 
At each spontaneous tribute rendered by 
the wayfarers to this black pagod of a 
fellow — the tribute of a pause and stare, 
and less frequent an exclamation — the mot- 
ley retinue showed that they took that 
sort of pride in the evoker of it which the 
Assyrian pnests doubtless showed for their 
grand seulptuied Bull when the faithful 
prostrated themselves To return — 

If in some cases a bit of a nautical 


1 Roadstead xn the English Channel be- 
tween Portsmouth and the Isle of Wight 

2 Sandbank at the mouth of the Thames, 
scene of the famous mutiny of 1797 

3 Jean Baptiste du Val, Baion von 
Cloots (1755-94), for Ins “Declaration of 
the Rights of Man” befoie the French As- 
sembly called “the orator of the human 
race,” 
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Murat 4 m setting foitli his person ashore, 
the Handsome Sailoi ot the period in ques- 
tion evinced nothing of the dandified Billy- 
fa e-Damn — an amusing character all but 
extinct now, hut occasionally to be en- 
countered, and in a form yet more amus- 
ing than the original, at the tiller of the 
boats on the tempestuous Erie Canal or, 
more likely, vapouiing m the gioggenes 
along the towpath Invariably a proficient 
m his perilous calling, he was also more 
or less of a mighty boxei 01 wrestler It 
was strength and beaut} Tales of Ins 
prowess weie leeited Aslioie lie was the 
champion, afloat the spokesman, on eveiy 
suitable occasion always foremost Close- 
reefing topsails in a gale, tlieie he was — 
astude the weather j ard-arm-end, foot m 
“stirrup,” both hands tugging at the “ear- 
img” as at a budle, in \eiv much the atti- 
tude of the young Alexander curbing the 
fiery Bucephalus A supeib figuie, tossed 
up as by the horns of Tauius against the 
thunderous sky, elieenl} hallooing to the 
strenuous file along the spar 

The moial natuie was seldom out of 
keeping with the physical make Indeed, 
except as toned b} the formci, the come- 
liness and powei, always attracts e m mas- 
culine perfection, hardly could have diawn 
the sort of homage the Handsome Bailor, 
m some examples, received from his less 
gifted associates 

Such a cynosure, at least in aspect, and 
something such too in nature, though with 
important vanations made appaient as the 
story proceeds, was welkm-eycd Billy 
Budd, or Bah} Budd — as more familiarly, 
under circumstances hereafter to be given, 
he at last came to be called — aged twenty- 
one, a foretopman of the fleet towards the 
close of the last decade of the eighteenth 
century It was not very long pnoi to the 
time of the narration that follows, that he 
had entered the King’s Service, having been 
impressed on the Narrow Seas from a 
homeward-hound English merchantman in- 
to a seventy-four outward-bound, H M S 
Indomitable , which ship, as was not un- 
usual in those humed days, had been 


obliged to put to sea short of her propel 
complement of men Plump upon Billy at 
first sight m the gangway the hoaidmg 
ofjfkei, Lieutenant Ratchffe, pounced, e\en 
before the merchantman’? ciew formaih 
was musteied on the quaifcer-deek for Ins 
delibeiate inspection And him only he 
elected For whethei it was because the 
other men when langed before him showed 
to ill advantage after Billy, or whether he 
had some scruples m view of the merchant- 
man being rather short-handed, howevex 
it might be, the officer contented lnmself 
with his first spontaneous choice To the 
surprise of the ship’s company, though 
much to the Lieutenant’s satisfaction, Billy 
made no demur But indeed any demui 
would have been as idle as the piotest of a 
goldfinch popped into a cage 
Noting this uncomplaining acquiescence, 
all hut cheerful one might say, the ship- 
mates turned a sui prised glance of silent 
lepioaeh at the sailoi The shipmaster was 
one of those woithy mortals found m 
oven vocation,— -even the humblei ones, — ■ 
the soit of poison whom eveiyhody agrees 
in calling “a respectable man ” And’ — nor 
so strange to leport as it may appear to 
be — though a ploughman of the troubled 
waters, life-long contending with the in- 
tractable elements, there was nothing this 
honest soul at heart loved better than sim- 
ple peace and quiet For the rest, he was 
fifty or thereabouts, a little inclined to 
corpulence, a prepossessing face, unwhisk- 
ered, and of an agreeable colour — a rather 
full face, humanely intelligent m expres- 
sion On a fan da} with a fan wind and 
all going well, a certain musical chime m 
his voice seemed to be the veritable unob- 
stmeted outcome of the innermost man 
He had much prudence, much conscien- 
tiousness, and there were occasions when 
these \ntues were the cause of overmuch 
disquietude in him On a passage, so long 
as his craft was m any proximity to land, 
there was no sleep for Captain Graveling, 

4 Joachim Murat (1767-1815), one of 
Napoleon’s leading generals, later king of 
Naples, 
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He took to heart those serious responsibili- 
ties not so heavily borne by some ship- 
masters 

Now, while Billy Budd was down in the 
forecastle, getting his kit togethei, the 
Indomitable’s Lieutenant — bully and bluff, 
nowise discoincited by Captain Giavehng's 
omitting to pi offer the customary hospitali- 
ties on an occasion so unwelcome to him, 
an omission simply caused by preoccupa- 
tion of thought — unceremoniously invited 
himself into the cabin, and also to a flask 
from the spirit lockei, a receptacle which 
his experienced eye instantly discovered 
In fact, he was one of those sea-dogs m 
whom all the hardship and penl of naval 
life m the great piolonged wars of his 
time nevei impaired the natural instinct 
foi sensuous enjoyment His duty he al- 
ways faithfully did, but duty is sometimes 
a dry obligation, and he was for 11 ligating 
its andity whensoever possible with a fer- 
tilizing decoction of strong waters Foi the 
cabin's proprietor there was nothing left 
but to play the pait of the enfoieed host 
with whatever gi ace and alacrity were 
practicable As necessary adjuncts to the 
flask he silently placed tumbler and water-* 
jug before the irrepressible guest But ex- 
cusing himself from partaking just then, 
he dismally watched the unembarrassed 
officei deliberately diluting his grog a little, 
then tossing it off m three swallows, push- 
ing the empty tumbler away, yet not so 
far as to be beyond easy T reach, at the same 
time settling himself in his seat and smack- 
ing ins lips with high satisfaction, looking 
straight at the host 

These proceedings over, the Master broke 
the silence, and there linked a rueful re- 
proach m the tone of his voice “Lieuten- 
ant, you are going to take my best man 
from me, the jewel of 'em” 

“Yes, I know,” rejoined the other, im- 
mediately drawing hack the tumbler pre- 
liminary to a replenishing “Yes, I know. 
Sorry ” 

“Beg pardon, but you don't understand, 
Lieutenant See here now Before I shipped 
that young fellow, my forecastle was a rat- 


pit of quan els It was black times, I tell 
you, aboard the ‘Rights’ here I was wor- 
ried to that degiee my pipe had no com- 
fort for me But Billy came, and it was 
like a Catholic puest striking peace m an 
Irish shindy Not that he pleached to them 
or said or did anything in particular, but 
a vntue went out of him, suganng the 
sour ones They took to him like hornets 
to treacle, all but the bluffer of the gang, 
the big shaggy chap with the fire-red 
whiskers He, indeed, out of envy perhaps 
of the newcomer, and thinking such a 
“sweet and pleasant fellow,” as he mock- 
ingly designated him to the others, could 
haidly ha\e the spirit of a game-cock, 
must needs bestn himself in Lying to get 
up an ugly row with him Billy forbore 
with him and reasoned with him m a pleas- 
ant way — he is something like myself, 
Lieutenant, to whom aught like a quarrel 
is hateful — but nothing served So, m the 
second dog-watch one day the Bed- Whisk- 
ers, m the presence of the others, under 
pretence of showing Billy just whence a 
sirloin steak was cut — for the fellow had 
once been a butchei — insultingly gave him 
a dig under the ribs Quick as lightning 
Billy let fly his arm I dare say he never 
meant to do quite as much as he did, but 
anyhow he gave the burly fool a ternble 
drubbing It took about half a minute, I 
should think And, Loid bless you, the 
lubber was astonished at the celerity And 
will you believe it, Lieutenant, the Bed- 
Whiskers now really loves Billy — loves 
hnn, or is the biggest hypocrite that ever 
I heard of But they all love him Some of 
'em do his washing, darn old trousers for 
him, the carpenter is at odd times making 
a pretty little chest of drawers for him 
Anybody will do anything foi Billy Budd, 
and it's the happy family here Now, 
Lieutenant, if that young fellow goes— I 
know how it will be aboard the ‘Rights’ 
Not again very soon shall I, coming up 
from dinner, lean over the capstan smok- 
ing a quiet pipe — no, not very soon again, 
I think Ay, Lieutenant, you are going to 
take away the jewel of 'em, you are going 
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to take away my peacemaker” And with 
that the good soul had really some ado m 
checking a rising sob 

“Well,” answered the Lieutenant, who 
had listened with amused interest to all 
this, and now waxing merry with his 
tipple, “Well, blessed are the peacemakers, 
especially the fighting peacemaker 1 And 
such are the seventy-four beauties, some 
of which you see poking their noses out of 
the portholes of yonder warship lymg-to 
there for me,” pointing through the cabin 
window at the Indomitable “But courage 1 
don’t look so down-hearted, man Wh>, I 
pledge you m advance the royal approba- 
tion Rest assured that His Majesty will 
be delighted to know that in a time when 
his hard-tack is not sought for by sailors 
with such avidity as should be, a time also 
when some shipmasters pnvily resent the 
borrowing from them of a tar 01 two for 
the service, His Majesty, I say, will be 
delighted to learn that one shipmaster, at 
least, cheerfully surrenders to the King the 
flower of his flock a sailor who with equal 
loyalty makes no dissent — But where’s my 
beauty? Ah,” looking through the cabin’s 
open door “Here he comes, and, by jove 
— lugging along his chest — Apollo with his 
portmanteau 1 My man,” stepping out to 
him, “you can’t take that big box on 
board a warship The boxes there are 
mostly shot-boxes Put up your duds m a 
bag, lad Boot and saddle for the cavalry- 
man, bag and hammock for the man-of- 
war’s man ” 

The transfer from chest to bag was 
made And, after seeing his man into the 
cutter, and then following him down, the 
Lieutenant pushed off: from the Eights-of- 
Man That was the merchant ship’s name, 
though by her master and crew abbreviated 
m sailor fashion into the “ Eights ” The 
hard-headed Dundee ownei was a staunch 
admirer of Thomas Paine, whose book in 
xejomder to Burke’s arraignment of the 
French Revolution had then been published 
foi some time and had gone eveiywhere 
In christening his vessel after the title of 
Paine’s volume, 3 the man of Dundee was 


FORETOP MAN 

something like his contemporary ship- 
owner, Stephen Gnaid of Philadelphia, 
whose sympathies alike with his native 
land and its liberal philosophies he evinced 
by naming his ships after Voltaire, Dide- 
rot, and so foith 

But now, when the boat swept under 
the merchantman’s stern, and officer and 
oax smen were noting, — some bitteily and 
others with a grin, — the name emblazoned 
theie, just then it was that the new re- 
cruit jumped up from the bow where the 
coxswain had directed him to sit, waving 
his hat to his silent shipmates sorrowfully 
looking over at him from the taffiail, and 
bade the lads a genial good-bye Then 
making a salutation as to the ship herself, 
“And good-bye to you too, old Eights-of- 
Man fJJ 

“Down, Sir,” roared the Lieutenant, in- 
stantly assuming all the rigour of his rank, 
though with difficulty repressing a smile 

To be sure, Billy’s action was a teirible 
breach of naval decorum But m that 
decorum he had never been instructed, m 
consideration of which the Lieutenant 
would hardly have been so energetic m re- 
proof but foi the concluding farewell to 
the ship This he rather took as meant to 
convey a covert sally on the new recruit’s 
part — a sly slur at impressment m general, 
and that of himself m especial And yet, 
more likely, if satne it was m efieet, it 
was hardly so by intention, for Billy 
{though happily endowed with the gaiety 
of high health, youth and a free heart) 
was yet by no means of a satirical turn 
The will to it and the sinister dexterity 
were alike wanting To deal m double 
meaning and insinuations of any sort was 
quite foreign to his nature 

As to his enforced enlistment — that he 
seemed to take pietty much as he was 
wont to take any vicissitude of weather 
Like the animals, though no philosopher, he 
was, without knowing it, piactieally a fata- 
list And, it may be, that he rather liked 
this adventurous turn m his aifairs which 


4 See pp 300-301, supra 
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promised an opening into novel scenes and 
maitial excitements 

Aboaid the Indomitable our merchant- 
sailoi -ft as forthwith rated as an able sea- 
man, and assigned to the stai board watch 
of the foietop He was soon at home m the 
service, not at all disliked for his unpre- 
tentious good looks and his lather genial 
happy-go-lucky air No merrier man m 
his mess, m marked contrast to eeitam 
other individuals included like himself 
among the lmpie^sed poitions of the ship’s 
company, fox these when not actively em- 
ployed were sometimes — and more particu- 
larly m the last dog-watch, when the draw- 
ing near of twilight induced xeveiy — apt to 
fall into a saddish mood winch m some 
paitook of sullenness But they weie not 
so joung as our foretopman, and no few 
of them must have known a health of some 
sort, otheis maj have had wives and chil- 
dren left, too piobabh, in uncertain cir- 
cumstances, and hardly any but must have 
aiknowledged kith and km, while for 
Billy, as will shortly be seen, Ins entire 
family was practically invested in himself 

Chapter II 

Though our new-made foretopman was 
well received m the top and on the gun- 
decks, hardly here was he that cynosure he 
had previousl} been among those minor 
ship’s companies of the merchant marine, 
with which companies only had he hitherto 
consorted 

He was young, and despite his all but 
fully developed frame, m aspect looked 
even younger than he really was This was 
owing to a lingering adolescent expression 
m the as }et smooth face, all but feminine 
m purity of natural complexion, but where, 
thanks to his seagoing, the lily was quite 
suppressed and the rose had some ado 
visibly to hush through the tan 

To one essentially such a novice in the 
complexities of factitious life, the abrupt 
transition from lus former and simpler 
sphere to the ampler and more knowing 
v\ oxl d of a great wax-slup — this might well 


have abashed him had there been any 
conceit 01 vanity m his composition Among 
hei miscellaneous multitude, the Indomi- 
table mustered several individuals who, 
however mfenoi m grade, were of no com- 
mon natural stamp sailois more signally 
susceptive of that an which continuous 
martial discipline and repeated presence 
m battle can m some degree impart even 
to the average man As the “Handsome 
Sailoi” Billy Budd’s position aboard the 
seventy-four was something analogous to 
that of a rustic beauty transplanted from 
the piovmees and bi ought into competi- 
tion with the high-born dames of the court 
But this change of cncumstances he scarce 
noted As little did he observe that some- 
thing about him piovoked an ambignous 
smile m one or two hauler faces among 
the blue- jackets Nor less unaware was he 
of the peculiar favourable effect his person 
and demeanour had upon the more intelli- 
gent gentlemen of the quarter-deck Nor 
could this well have been otherwise Cast 
m a mould peculiar to the finest physical 
examples of those Englishmen m whom 
the Saxon strain would seem not at all to 
pai take of any Norman oi other admix- 
ture, he showed m face that humane look 
of reposeful good nature which the Greek 
sculptor in some instances gave to his 
heroic stiong man, Hercules But this again 
was subtly modified by another and perva- 
sive quality The ear, small and shapely, 
the arch of the foot, the curve in month 
and nostril, even the indurated hand dyed 
to the orange-tawny of the toucan’s bill, 
a hand telling of the halyards and tar- 
buckets, but, above all, something m the 
mobile expression, and ever} chance atti- 
tude and movement, something suggestive 
of a mother eminently favoured by Love 
and the Graces , all this strangely indicated 
a lineage m direct conti adiction to his lot 
The mv stenousness here became less mys- 
terious through a mattei of fact elicited 
when Bill} at the capstan was being form- 
ally musteied into the service Asked by 
the officer, a small, brisk little gentleman 
as it chanced, among other questions, his 
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place of birth, he replied, “Please, Sir, I 
don’t know ” 

“Don’t know where you were born 1 ? Who 
was v>ui fathei 9 ” 

“God knows, Sir ” 

Struck by the straightforward simplicity 
of these lejilies, the officer next asked, “Do 
you know anything about your beginning V* 

“No, Sn But I have heai d that I was 
found m a pretty silk-lmed basket hanging 
one morning from the knocker of a good 
man’s door m Bristol ” 

“ ‘Found,’ say you? Well,” throwing back 
his head and looking up and down the 
new recruit, “well, it turns out to have 
been a pretty good find Hope they’ll find 
some more like you, my man, the fleet 
sadly needs them ” 

Yes, Billy Budd was a foundling, a 
presumable by-blow, and, evidently, no ig- 
noble one Noble descent was as evident m 
lum as m a blood horse 

Poi the rest, with little or no sharpness 
of faculty 01 any trace of the wisdom of 
the serpent, nor vet quite a dove, he pos- 
sessed that kind and degree of intelligence 
which goes along with the unconventional 
leehtude of a sound human creature — one 
to whom not as v^et had been proffered the 
questionable apple of knowledge He was 
illiterate He could not read, but he could 
smg, and like the illiterate nightingale 
was sometimes the composer of his own 
song 

Of self-consciousness he seemed to have 
little or none, or about as much as we 
may reasonably impute to a dog of St 
Bernard’s bleed 

Habitually being with the elements, and 
knowing little moie of the land than as a 
beach, or, rather, that portion of the 
terraqueous globe, piovidentially set apart 
for dance-houses, doxies and tapsters, m 
short what sailors call a "fiddlers’ green,” 
his simple nature lemamed unsophisticated 
by those moral obliquities which are not 
in every case incomparable with that man- 
ufacturable thing known as respectability 
But are sailors, frequenters of fiddlers’ 
greens, without vices t No, but less often 


than with landsmen do their vices, so 
called, partake of crookedness of heait, 
seeming less to pioieed from viciousness 
than from exuberance of vitality after 
long restraint, fiank manifestations m ac- 
cordance with natural law B\ his oiicunal 
constitution aided by the eoopeiatmg in- 
fluent es of his lot, Billv m many respects 
was little moie than a sort of upright bar- 
barian, much such perhaps as Adam pre- 
sumably might have been ere the urbane 
Serpent wnggled himself into his company 
And here be it submitted that, appar- 
ently going to corroborate the doctrine of 
man’s fall — a doctnne now popularly ig- 
nored — it is observable that wheie certain 
vntues pristine and unadulterate peculiarly 
characterize anybody m the external uni- 
form of civilization, they will upon scru- 
tiny seem not to be derived from custom 
or convention but ratliei to be out of keep- 
ing with these, as if indeed exceptionally 
transmitted from a period prior to Cam’s 
Citv and citified man The character marked 
by such qualities has to an unvitiated taste 
an untampered-with flavour like that of 
berries, while the man thoroughly civilized, 
even in a fair specimen of the breed, has 
to the same moral palate a questionable 
smack as of a compounded wine Tp any 
stray mheutoi of these primitive qualities 
found, like Caspar Hauser, 6 wandering 
dazed m any Christian capital of our time, 
the poet’s famous invocation, near two 
thousand years ago, of the good rustic out 
of his latitude in the Rome of the Crnsars, 
still appropriately holds — 

“ Faithful m word and thought , 

What has Thee , Fabian } to the city 
brought 7 

Though oui Handsome Sailor had as 

0 A youth found m Nuremberg In 1828, 
dressed as a peasant but seemingly wholly 
unaccustomed to human society He was 
befriended by Earl Stanhope, and later 
mysteriously assassinated His story is the 
subject of a novel by the German writer, 
Jakob Wassermann, and of other works, 

7 Martial, bk IV, 5, 
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much of masculine beauty as one can ex- 
pect anywheie to see, nevertheless, like the 
beautiful woman in one of Hawthorne’s 
minoi tales, 8 there was just one thing 
amiss m him No visible blemish, indeed, as 
with the lad> , no, but an occasional liabil- 
ity to a vocal defect Though m the horn 
of elemental uproar or peril, lie was every- 
thing that a sailor should be, yet under 
sudden piovocation of strong keart-ieeling 
his voice, otheiwise smgulaily musical, as 
if expressive of the harmony within, was 
apt to develop an organic hesitancy, — in 
fact more or less of a stutter 01 even worse 
In tins particular Billy was a stukmg in- 
stance that the arch interpreter, the en- 
vious maiplot of Eden, still has more ox 
less to do with every human consignment 
to this planet of earth In every ease, one 
way or another, he is sure to slip m his 
little card, as much as to remind us — I too 
nave a hand here 

The avowal of such an imperfection in 
the Handsome Sailoi should be evidence 
not alone that he is not presented as a 
conventional hero, but also that the story 
in which he is the mam figure is no 
romance 

Chapter III 

At the time of Billy Budd’s arbitrary 
enlistment into the Indomitable that ship 
was on her way to join the Mediterranean 
fleet No long time elapsed before the 
junction was effected As one of that fleet 
the seventy-four participated m its move- 
ments though at times on account of her 
superior sailing qualities, m the absence 
of frigates, despatched on separate duty 
as a scout — and at times on less temporary 
service But with all this the story has 
little concernment, restricted as it is to 
the inner life of one particular ship and 
the career of an individual sailor 

It was the summer of 1797* In April of 
that year had occurred the commotion at 
Spithead followed m May by a second and 
yet more serious outbreak ni the fleet at the 
Nore The latter is known, and without 


exaggeiation in the epithet, as the Great 
Mutiny It was indeed a demonstration 
moie menacing to England than the con- 
temporary manifestoes and conquering and 
proseljtmg armies of the Fiench Dne<- 
toiy 

To the Empne, the Nore Mutiny was 
what a strike m the fire-brigade would be 
to London threatened by general aison 
In a crisis when the Kingdom might well 
have anticipated the famous signal that 
some yeais later published along the naval 
line of battle what it was that upon occa- 
sion England expected of Englishmen, 
that was the time when at the mast-heads 
of the thiee-deckeis and seventy-fours 
moored m our own loadstead — a fleet, the 
right arm o± a Power then all but the 
sole free conservative one of the Old 
World, the blue-jackets, to be numbered by 
thousands, rail up with hurras the British 
colours with the union and cross wiped 
out, by that cancellation transmuting the 
flag of founded law and freedom defined, 
into the enemy’s red meteor of unbridled 
and unbounded revolt Reasonable discon- 
tent growing out of practical grievances m 
the fleet had been ignited into irrational 
combustion as by live cinders blown across 
the Channel from France m flames 

The event converted into irony for a 
time those spirited strains of Dibdm 9 — as 
a song-writer no mean auxiliary to the 
English Government — at this European 
conjuncture, strains celebrating, among 
other things, the patriotic devotion of the 
British tar 

“And as for my life, } tis the King’s!” 

Such an episode m the Island’s grand 
naval story her naval historians naturally 
abridge, one of them (G P R James 10 ) 
candidl} acknowledging that fam would 


8 “The Birthmark ” 

9 Charles Dibdm (1745-1814) , writer of 
plays and sea-songs 

10 Historical novelist and historian 
(1799-1860) 
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he pass it over did not “impartiality forbid 
fastidiousness ” And yet his mention is less 
a nanation than a reference, having to do 
haidh at all with details Nor are these 
iradih to be found in the libranes Like 
some othoi events m every age befalling 
states eveiy where, including Amenca, the 
Great Mutiny was of such character that 
national pride along with views of policy 
would fam shade it oft into the historical 
background Such events cannot be ig- 
nored, but there is a considerate way of 
historically treating them If a well-con- 
stituted individual refrains from blazon- 
ing aught amiss or calamitous m his fam- 
ily, a nation in the like circumstance may 
without reproach be equally discreet 
Though after parleymgs between Gov- 
ernment and the ring-leaders, and conces- 
sions by the former as to some glaring 
abuses, the hist upiismg — that at Spithead 
— with difficulty was put down, 01 matters 
for a time pacified, yet at the Nore the 
unforeseen renewal of msunection on a yet 
larger scale, and emphasized m the confer- 
ences that ensued by demands deemed by 
the authorities not only inadmissible but 
aggressively insolent, indicated, if the red 
flag did not sufficiently do so, what was the 
spirit animating the men Final suppres- 
sion, however, there was, but only made 
possible peihaps by the unswerving loyalty 
of the marine corps, and a voluntary re- 
sumption of loyalty among influential sec- 
tions of the crews To some extent the 
Nore Mutiny may be regarded as analo- 
gous to the distempering muption of con- 
tagious fever m a frame constitutionally 
sound, and winch anon throws it off 
At all events, of these thousands of mu- 
tineers were some of the tars who not so 
very long afterwards— whether wholly 
prompted thereto by patriotism, or pugna- 
cious instinct, or by both, — helped to win 
a coronet for Nelson at the Nile, 11 and the 
naval crown of crowns for him at Tra- 
falgar To the mutineers those battles, and 
especially Trafalgar, were a plenary abso- 
lution, and a grand one, for all that goes 
to make up seemc naval display is heroic 


magnificence m aims Those battles, es- 
pecially Trafalgai, stand unmatched m 
human annals 

Chapilr IY 
Concerning 

“The greatest sailoi since the world began ” 

— Tennyson 

In this matter of wilting, lesolve as one 
may to keep to the mam load, some by- 
paths have an enticement not readily to 
be withstood Beckoned by the genius of 
Nelson, I am going to err mto such a by- 
path If the leader will keep me company 
I shall be glad At the least we can promise 
ourselves that pleasure which is wickedly 
said to be m sinning, for a literary sm 
the drveigence will be 

Vers likely it is no new remark that the 
inventions of our time have at last hi ought 
about a change m sea warfare m degree 
corresponding to the i evolution m all war- 
fare effected by the original introduction 
from China into Europe of gunpowder 
The first European firearm, a clumsy con- 
trivance, was, as is well known, scouted by 
no few of the knights as a base implement, 
good enough peradventure for weavers too 
craven to stand up crossing steel with 
steel m fiank fight But as ashore knightly 
valour, though shorn of its blazonry, did 
not cease with the knights, neither on the 
seas, though nowadays m encounters there 
a certain kind of displayed gallantry be 
fallen out of date as hardly apphcable 
under changed circumstances, did the no- 
bler qualities ot such naval magnates as 
Don John of Austria, Dona, Van Tromp, 
Jean Bart, the long line of British admirals 
and the Amencan Decaturs of 1812 be- 


11 Horatio Nelson (1758-1805), leading 
British naval hero He defeated the French 
fleet at Aboukir Bay, Aug 1798, and was 
for that feat created Baron Nelson of the 
Nile , but his greatest victory was that over 
the allied fleets of France and Spam off 
Trafalgai m 1805, m which he was 
wounded and died on his own quarter-deck 
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come obsolete with then wooden walls 12 
Nevertheless, to anybody who can hold 
the Piesent at its worth without being m- 
applet iati\e of the Past, it may be for- 
given, if to such an one the solitaiy old 
hulk at Portsmouth, Nelson’s Viet on/, seems 
to float theie, not alone as the decaying 
monument of a fame incorruptible, but 
aKo as a poctn lepioach, softened by its 
pieturesquene&s, to the Monitors and yet 
mightier hulls of the European ironsides 
And this not altogethei because such craft 
are unsightly, unavoidably lacking tlic sym- 
metry and grand lines of the old battle- 
ships, but equally for othei leasoiis 

There aie some, perhaps, who while not 
altogethei inaccessible to that poetic le- 
proach just alluded to, may yet on behalf 
of the new order be disposed to parry it, 
and this to the extent of iconoelasm, if 
need be Foi example, piompted by the 
sight of the star nisei ted m the Victory's 
deck designating the spot where the Cheat 
Sailor fell, these martial utilitarians may 
suggest considerations implying that Nel- 
son’s ornate publication of his peison m 
battle was not only unnecessary, but not 
military, nay, savoured of foolhardiness 
and \amtv They may add, too, that at 
Trafalgai it was m effect nothing less than 
a challenge to death and death came, and 
that but for his bravado the \ictonous ad- 
nmal might possibly have survived the 
battle, and so, instead of having his saga- 
cious dying injunction overruled by his 
immediate successor m command, he him- 
self when the contest was decided might 
have brought his shattered fleet to anehoi, 
a proceeding which might have averted the 
deplorable loss of life by shipwreck m the 
elemental tempest that followed the martial 
one 

Well, should we set aside the more dis- 
putable point whether for various reasons 
it was possible to anchor the fleet, then 
plausibly enough the Benthamites 18 of war 
may urge the above 

But it might have been is but boggy 
ground to build on And certainly in fore- 
sight as to the larger issue of an encounter, 


and anxious preparation for it — buoying 
the deadly way and mapping it out, as at 
Copenhagen 14 — few commanders have been 
so painstakingly circumspect as this reck- 
less declarei of his peison m fight 

Personal prudence, even when dictated 
by quite other than selfish considerations, 
is suiely no special virtue m a military 
man, while an excessive love of glory, 
exercising to the utteimost a heartfelt sense 
of duty, is the first If the name of Well- 
ington is not so much a trumpet to the 
blood as the simpler name of Nelson , the 
reason for this may be inferred from the 
above Alfred m his funeral ode on the 
victoi of Waterloo ventures not to call him 
the greatest soldier of all time, though m 
the same ode he invokes Nelson as “the 
greatest sailor since the world began” 15 
At Tiaf algai, Nelson, on the brink of 
opening the fight, sat down and wrote his 
last bnef will and testament If under the 
presentiment of the most magnificent of all 
victories, to be crowned by r Ins own glori- 
ous death, a sort of pnestly motive led 
him to diess his person m the jewelled 
vouchers of his own shining deeds, if thus 


12 John of Austria (1547-78), statesman 
and na\al commander, Andiea Dona 
(1468?-1560), Genoese admiral, Maarten 
H Tromp, (1597-1653), Dutch admiral, 
Jean Bart (1651?-1702), French admiral 
and naval hero, Stephen Decatur (1779- 
1820), American naval commander in the 
wars with the Algerine pirates and the War 
of 1812 

ia Followeis of Jeremy Bentham (1748- 
1832), famous British junst and philos- 
opher, chief advocate of utilitarianism 
14 Reference to the naval battle of Co- 
penhagen, 1801, m which Nelson was sec- 
ond in command to Sir Hyde Parker 
10 Melville is inaccurate m this reference 
to Alfred Tennyson’s “Ode on the Death 
of the Duke of Wellington ” Tennyson 
wrote 

Mighty Seaman, this is he 
Was great by land as thou by sea 
Thine island loves thee well, thou famous 
man, 

The greatest sailor since our world began 
Now, to the roll of muffled drums, 

To thee the greatest soldier comes, , . 
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to have adorned himself for the altar and 
the sacrifice weie indeed vainglory, then 
affectation and fustian is each truly heioic 
lme m the gieat epics and dramas, since 
in such lines the poet but embodies m 
veise those exaltations of sentiment that a 
nature like Nelson, the oppoitumty being 
given, vitalizes into acts 

Chapter V 

The outbreak at the Nore was put down 
But not every gTievance was redressed If 
the contractois, for example, were no longer 
permitted to ply some practices peculiar 
to then tube eveiy where, such as provid- 
ing shoddy cloth, rations not sound, or 
false m the measuie, not the less impress- 
ment, for one thing, went on By custom 
sanctioned toi centuries, and judicially 
maintained by a Lord Chancellor as late as 
Mansfield, 16 that mode of manning the fleet, 
a mode now fallen into a sort of abeyance 
but never formally i enounced, it was not 
practicable to give up m those years Its 
abiogation would have cuppled the indis- 
pensable fleet, one wholly under canvas, 
no steam-power, its mnumeiable sails and 
thousands of cannon, everything, m shoit, 
worked by muscle alone, a fleet the more 
insatiate m demand for men, because then 
multiplying its ships of all grades against 
contingencies present and to come of the 
convulsed Contment 

Discontent foreran the Two Mutinies, 
and more or less it lurkmgly survived 
them Hence it was not unreasonable to 
apprehend some return of trouble, sporadic 
01 general One instance of such appre- 
hensions In the same yeai with this story, 
Nelson, then Vice-Admiral Sn Horatio, 
being with the fleet oft the Spanish coast, 
was directed by the Admiral m command 
to shift his pennant from the Captain to 
the Timms , and for this reason that the 
latter ship having newly amved in the 
station from home where it had taken part 
m the Great Mutiny, danger was appie- 
liended from the temper of the men , and it 
was thought that an officer like Nelson was 


the one, not indeed to teironze the crew 
into base subjection, but to win them by 7 
force of his mere piesenee hack to an 
allegiance, if not as enthusiastic as lus own, 
yet as true So it was that for a time on 
more than one quaitei-deek anxiety did 
oust At sea piecautionary vigilance was 
strained against relapse At shoit notice an 
engagement might come on When it did, 
the lieutenants assigned to batteries felt it 
incumbent on them in some instances to 
stand with drawn swoids behind the men 
working the guns 

But on boaid the se\enty-four m winch 
Billy now swung his hammock, very little 
m the mannei of the men and nothing 
obvious m the demeanour of the officers 
would have suggested to an oidmary ob- 
seivei that the Gieat Mutmv was a recent 
event In then geneial beanng and con- 
duct the commissioned offieeis of a war- 
ship natuially take their tone from the 
commander, that is if he has that ascend- 
ency of character that ought to be his 

Captain the Honourable Edwaid Fair- 
fax Vere, to give his full title, was a bach- 
eloi of foity 01 thereabouts, a sailor of 
distinction, even m a time prolific of re- 
nowned seamen Though allied to the 
higher nobility, his advancement had not 
been altogether owing to influences con- 
nected with that circunibtance He had 
seen much seiviee, been m various engage- 
ments, always acquitting himself as an 
officer mindful of the welfare of his men, 
but never tolerating an infraction of dis- 
cipline, thoroughly versed m the science 
of his profession, and intrepid to the 
verge of temerity, though never injudi- 
ciously so For his gallantry m the West 
Indian wateis as flag-lieutenant under Rod- 
ney 7 17 m that Adorn al’s ci owning victory, 
over De Grasse, he was made a post-cap- 
tain 

10 William Murray, Earl of Mansfield 
(1705-1793) 

17 George Brydges Rodney (1719-1792), 
defeated the combined Fietuh and Spanish 
squadions under the French admiral Dc 
Grasse off Martinique 
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Ashore in the garb of a civilian, scarce 
any one would have taken him for a sailor, 
more especially that he never garnished 
unprofessional talk with nautical terms, 
and grave m his bearing, evinced little 
appreciation of mere humour It was not 
out of keeping with these traits that on a 
passage when nothing demanded his paia- 
mount action, he was the most undemon- 
strative of men Any landsman observing 
this gentleman not conspicuous by his 
stature and wearing no pronounced insig- 
nia, emerging from his letreat to the open 
dock, and noting the silent deference of the 
officers letmng to leeward, might have 
taken him for the King’s guest, a civilian 
aboard the Kang’s ship, some highly hon- 
ourable discreet envoy on his way to an 
important post But, m fact, this unobtru- 
siveness of demeanour may ha\e proceeded 
from a certain unaffected modesty of man- 
hood sometimes accompanying a resolute 
nature, a modesty evinced at all tunes not 
calling foi pronounced action, and which 
shown m any rank of life suggests a 
virtue aristocratic m kind 

As with some others engaged in vanous 
departments of the world’s more heroic 
activities, Captain Vere, though piactical 
enough upon occasion, would at times be- 
tray a certain dreaminess of mood Stand- 
ing alone on the weather-side of the gi eater 
deck, one hand holding by the rigging, he 
would absently gaze off at the black sea 
At the presentation to him then of some 
minor matter interrupting the cunent of 
his thoughts, he would show more or less 
irascibility, but instantly he would control 
it. 

In the navy he was popularly known by 
the appellation — Starry Vere How such 
a designation happened to fall upon one 
who, whatever his sturdy qualities, was 
without any brilliant ones, was m tins 
wise a favounte kinsman, Lord Denton, 
a free-handed fellow, had been the first 
to meet and congratulate him upon his 
return to England from the West Indian 
cruise, and but the day previous turning 
over a cop^ of Andrew Marvell’s 18 poems 


had lighted, not for the first time, however, 
upon the lines entitled “Appleton House,” 
the name of one of the seats of their com- 
mon ancestor, a heio m the German wars 
of the seventeenth century, m which poem 
occur the hues, 

“This His to have been from the first 
In a domestic heaven nuised , 

Under the discipline severe 
Of Fairfax and the starry Y ere ” 

And so, upon embracing his cousin 
fresh from Rodney’s victory, wherein he 
had played so gallant a part, brimming 
ovei with just family pride m the sailor of 
their house, he exuberantly exclaimed, 
“Give ye joy, Ed, give ye joy, my starry 
Vere 1 ” This got currency, and the novel 
prefix serving m familiar parlance readily 
to distinguish the Indomitable's Captain 
from another Vere, his senior, a distant 
relative, an officer of like rank m the navy, 
it lemamed permanently attached to the 
surname 


Chapter VI 

In view of the part that the commander 
of the Indomitable plays m scenes shortly 
to follow, it may be well to fill out that 
sketch of him outlined in the previous 
chapter Aside from his qualities as a sea- 
officer Captain Vere was an exceptional 
character Unlike no few of England’s 
renowned sailors, long and arduous serv- 
ice with signal devotion to rt, had not re- 
sulted m absorbing and salting the entire 
man He had a marked leaning towards 
everything intellectual He loved hooks, 
never going to sea without a newly re- 
plenished libiary, compact but of the best 
The isolated leisure, m some cases so 
wearisome, falling at intervals to com- 
manders even during a war-cruise, never 
was tedious to Captain Veie With nothing 
of that literary taste which less heeds the 


18 British poet, 1621-1678 
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thing conveyed than the vehicle, his bias 
was towaids those books to which every 
serious mind of superior order occupying 
any active post of authority m the world, 
naturally m< lines , books treating of actual 
men and events, no matter of what era — 
history, biography and uncon\ entional 
wi iters, who, fiee from cant and conven- 
tion, like Montaigne, honestly, and m the 
spirit of common sense, philosophize upon 
realities 

In this love of reading he found confir- 
mation of his own more reserved thoughts 
— confirmation which he had vainly sought 
m social converse, so that as touching most 
fundamental topics, there had got to be 
established m him some positive convic- 
tions which he forefelt would abide m him 
essentially unmodified so long as his intel- 
ligent part remained mnmpaiied In view 
of the humbled position m which his lot 
was cast, this was well for him His set- 
tled convictions were as a dyke against 
those invading waters of novel opinion, 
social, political, and otherwise, which ear- 
ned away as m a torrent no few minds 
m those days, minds by nature not in£e- 
noi to his own While other members of 
that aristocracy to which by bnth he be- 
longed were incensed at the innovators 
mainly because their theories were mimical 
to the privileged classes, Captain Yere dis- 
intei estedly opposed them because they 
seemed to him incapable of embodiment m 
lasting institutions, but at war with the 
peace of the world and the good of man- 
kind 

With minds less stored than his and less 
earnest, some officers of his rank, with 
whom at times he would necessarily con- 
sort, found him lacking m the companion- 
able quality, a dry and bookish gentleman 
as they deemed Upon any chance with- 
drawal from their company one would be 
apt to say to anothei something like this 
“Vere is a noble fellow, Starry Yere ’Spite 
the gazettes, Sir Hoiatio is at bottom scarce 
a better seaman or fighter But between 
you and me now, don’t you think there is 
a queer streak of the pedantic running 


through him *2 Yes, like the King’s yarn m a 
coil of navy-rope^’ 

Some apparent ground there was for 
this sort of confidential criticism, since not 
only did the Captain’s discouise never fall 
into the jocosel\ familial, but m illustrat- 
ing any point touching the staring person- 
ages and events of the time, lie would cite 
some historic character or incident of an- 
tiquity with the same easy air that he 
would cite from the modems He seemed 
unmindful of the circumstance that to Ins 
bluff company such 1 emote allusions, how- 
e\ei pertinent they might really be, were 
altogether alien to men whose leading was 
mainly confined to the journals But con- 
sideiateness in such matters is not easy to 
natures constituted like Captain Veie’s 
Then honesty prescribes to them direct- 
ness, sometimes fai -reaching, like that of 
a migratory fowl that m its flight never 
heeds when it crosses a frontier 

Chapter YII 

The lieutenants and other commissioned 
gentlemen forming Captain Vere’s staff 
it is not necessary here to particularize nor 
needs it to make mention of any of the 
warrant-officers But among the petty offi- 
cers was one who, having much to do with 
the story, may as well be forthwith intro- 
duced This portrait I essay, but shall 
never hit it 

Tins was John Claggart, the master-at- 
arms But that sea-title may to landsmen 
seem somewhat equivocal Originally, 
doubtless, that petty-offieer’s function was 
the instruction of the men m the use of 
arms, sword, or cutlass But very long ago, 
owing to the advance m gunnery making 
hand-to-hand encounters less frequent — 
and giving to nitre and sulphur the pre- 
eminence over steel — that function ceased, 
the master-at-arms of a great war-ship be- 
coming a sort of Chief of Police charged, 
among other matters, with the duty of pre- 
serving order on the populous lower gun- 
decks 

Claggart was a man of about five-and- 
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thirty, somewhat spare and tall yet of no 
ill figure upon the whole His hand was 
too small and shapeh to ha\e been ac- 
customed to hard toil The face was a nota- 
ble one, the featmes, all except the chin, 
cleanly cut as those on a Greek medallion, 
yet the chin, beardless as Tecmnseh\ 19 had 
something of the strange piotubeiant heav- 
iness m its make that iecalled the punts 
of the Rev Di Titus Oates, 20 the historical 
deponent with the clerical diawl m the 
time of (Tiailes II, and the fraud of the 
alleged Popish Plot It sex\ed Claggait m 
Ins office that his eye could cast a tutoring 
glance His blow was of the sort phreno- 
logically associated with more than average 
intellect, silken ]et curls partly clusteung 
ovei it, making a toil to the pallor below, 
a pallor tinged with a faint shade of ambei 
akin to the hue of time-tinted marbles of 
old 

This complexion smgulaily contrasting 
with the red or deeply bronzed visages of 
the sailors, and m part the lesult of his 
official seclusion fiom the sunlight, though 
it was not exactly displeasing, neverthe- 
less seemed to hint of something defeefne 
or abnormal m the constitution and blood 
But his geneial aspect and manner weie 
so suggestive of an education and career 
incongruous with his naval function, that 
when not actively engaged m it he looked 
like a man of high quality, social and 
moral, who for reasons of his own was 
keeping incog Nothing was known of his 
former life It might be that lie was an 
Englishman, and yet there luiked a bit 
of accent m his speech suggesting that 
possibly he was not such b\ birth, but 
through naturalization m early childhood 
Among certain grizzled sea-gossips of the 
gun-decks and forecastle went a rumour 
perdue that the master -at-arms was a 
chevalier who had \olimteered into the 
King's navy by way of compounding for 
some mysterious swindle wheieof he had 
been arraigned at the lung's bench The 
fact that nobody could substantiate tbs 
report was, of course, nothing against its 


secret currency Such a rumour once started 
on the gun-decks m lefeience to almost anj 
one below the lank of a commissioned offi- 
cer would, dining the penod assigned to 
this narratne, ha\e seemed not altogether 
wanting m eiedibilit\ to the tany old 
wiseacres of a man-of-war crew And in- 
deed a man of Claggart's accomplishments, 
without prior nautical expenenee entering 
the naw at mature life, as he did, and 
necessanly allotted at the start to the low- 
est grade m it , a man, too, who never made 
allusion to his previous life ashore, these 
were circumstances which m the dearth of 
exact knowledge as to his true antecedents 
opened to the invidious a vague field for 
unfavourable surmise 

But the sailors' dog-watch gossip con- 
cerning him derived a vague plausibility 
from the fact that now, for some period, 
the British Navy could so little afford to 
be squeamish m the matter of keeping up 
the muster-rolls, that not only were press- 
gangs notonously abroad both afioat and 
ashoie, but there was little or no secret 
about another matter, namely, that the 
London police weie at liberty to capture 
any able-bodied suspect, and airj question- 
able fellow at large, and summarily ship 
him to the dock-yard or fleet Further- 
more, even among voluntary enlistments, 
there were instances where the motive 
thereto partook neither of patriotic im- 
pulse nor jet of a random desne to expe- 
rience a bit of sea-life and martial adven- 
ture Insolvent debtors of minor grade, to- 
gether with the piomiseuous lame ducks 
of morality, found m the navy a convenient 
and secure refuge Secuie, because once 
enlisted aboard a Kmg'sship, they were as 
much in sanctuary as the transgressor of 
the middle ages haibounng himself under 
the shadow of the altax Such sanctioned 
irregularities, which for obvious reasons 

19 Indian chief and leader of a con- 
federation against the whites, 1768^-1813 

20 Forger of the story of the plot to 
massacre the Protestants and burn London, 
in 1687 (1649-1795) 
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the Government would haidlv think to 
paiade at the time — and which consequent- 
ly, and as affecting the least influential 
class of mankind, have all but dropped 
into oblivion — lend coloui to something 
for the tiuth wlieieof I do not vouch, and 
hence have some scruple m stating, some- 
thing I lemembci having seen m punt, 
though the book I cannot recall, but the 
same thing was personally communicated to 
me now more than forty years ago b> an 
old pensioner in a cocked hat, with whom 
I had a most intei eshng talk on the ter- 
race at Gieenwich, a Baltimore negro, a 
Tiafalgar man It was to this effect In 
the case of a war-ship shoit of hands, 
whose speedy sailing was impel ati\e, the 
deficient quota, in lack of any othex way 
of making it good, would be eked out by 
drafts called direct from the jails For 
reasons previously suggested it would not 
perhaps be very easy at the present day 
directly to prove 01 disprove the allegation 
But allowed as a verity, how significant 
would it be of England’s stiaxts at the 
time, confronted bv those wais which, like 
a flight of harpies, rose shnekmg from the 
dm and dust of the fallen Bastille That 
eia appears measuiably cleai to ns who 
look back at it, and but read of it But 
to the grandfatheis of us gievbeards, the 
thoughtful of them, the gemus of it pre- 
sented an aspect like that of Camoens' 21 
“Spirit of the Cape/’ an eclipsing menace, 
mystenous and prodigious Not America 
even was exempt from appiehension At 
the height of Napoleon's unexampled con- 
quests, there were Americans who had 
fought at Bunker Hill, who looked for- 
ward to the possibility that the Atlantic 
might prove no burner against the ultimate 
s( hemes of this portentous upstart from 
the revolutionary chaos, who seemed m act 
of fulfilling the judgment prefigured m the 
Apocalypse 

But the less credence was to be given to 
the gun-deck talk touching Claggart, see- 
ing that no man holding his office m a 
man-of-war can ever hope to be popular 


with the ciew Besides, m deiogatory com- 
ments upon any one against whom they 
have a grudge, 01 foi any icason or no 
leason mislike, sailors aie much like lands- 
men tlie\ aie apt to exaggeiate or ro- 
mance 

About as much was leally known to the 
Indomitable *b tais of the Master-at-arms' 
career before enteung the seivice as an 
astronomer knows about a comet's travels 
pnoi to its fust obseivable appeaiance m 
the sky The verdict of the sea quidnuncs 
lias been cited only by way of showing 
what sort of moial impiession the man 
made upon lude uncultivated natures whose 
conceptions of human wickedness were nec- 
essarily of the nai lowest, limited to ideas 
of vulgar rascality, — a thief among the 
swinging hammocks duimg a mght-wateli, 
or the man-brokers and land-sharks of the 
seaports 

It was no gossip, however, but fact, that 
though, as before hinted, Claggait upon Ins 
entrance mto the navy was, as a novice, 
assigned to the least honourable section 
of a man-of-war's crew, embiacmg the 
drudges, he did not long lemam theie 

The superior capacity he immediately 
eunced, Ins constitutional sobnetv, his m- 
giatiatmg deferent e to supenois, together 
with a peculiar fenetmg genius manifested 
on a singular occasion, all this capped by 
a certain austere patriotism, abiuptly ad- 
vanced him to the position of Master-at- 
arms 

Of this maritime Chief of Police the 
slnp’s-corporals, so called, were the im- 
mediate suboidmates, and compliant ones, 
and this — as is to be noted m some business 
departments ashore — almost to a degree 
inconsistent with entire moral volition His 
place put various comerging wires of un- 
derground influence under the Chief's con- 
trol, capable when astutely worked through 
his understrappers of operating to the 
mysterious diseomfoit, if nothing worse, 
of an} of the soa-tomnionalty 

- 1 Liu/ Vaz do Camoos, English spelling 
Camoens (1324-80), Poitugueso poet 
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Chapter VIII 

Life in the foretop well agreed with 
Billy Budd Theie, when not actually en- 
gaged on the yaids yet higher aloft, the 
topmen, who as such had been picked out 
for youth and activity, constituted an 
aerial club, lounging at ease against the 
smallei stun’sails rolled up into cushions, 
spinning yams like the lazy gods, and 
frequently amused with what was going on 
m the busy world of the decks below No 
wonder then that a young fellow of Billy’s 
disposition was well content m such so- 
ciety Giving no cause of offence to any- 
body, he was always aleit at a call So m 
the merchant service it had been with him 
But now such punctiliousness in duty was 
shown that his topmates would sometimes 
good-naturedly laugli at him for it Tins 
heightened alacrity had its cause, namely, 
the impression made upon him by the first 
formal gangway -punishment he had ever 
witnessed, which befell the day following 
his impressment It had been incurred by 
a little fellow, young, a novice, an after- 
guardsman absent from his assigned post 
when the ship was being put about, a 
dereliction resulting m a rather serious 
hitch to that manoeuvre, one demanding 
instantaneous promptitude m letting go 
and making fast When Billy saw the 
culprit’s naked back under the scourge 
gridironed with red welts, and worse, 
when he marked the dire expiession m the 
liberated man’s face, as with his woolen 
shirt flung over him by the executioner, he 
rushed forward from the spot to bury 
himself in the crowd, Billy was horrified 
He resolved that nevei tin ought xemissness 
would he make himself liable to such a 
'visitation, or do or omit aught that might 
merit even verbal reproof What then was 
his surprise and concern when ultimately 
he found himself getting into petty trouble 
occasionally about such matters as the 
stowage of his bag, or something amiss m 
lus hammock, matters under the police 
oversight of the shipVcorpoials of the 
lower decks, and which bi ought down on 


him a vague threat from one of them 

So heedful m all things as he was, how 
could this be# He could not understand it, 
and it more than vexed him When he 
spoke to his young topmates about it, they 
weie cithei lightly incredulous, or found 
something comical m his unconcealed anx- 
iety “Is it your bag, Billy#” said one, 
“well, sew youiself up m it, Billy boy, 
and then you’ll be sure to know if any- 
body meddles with it ” 

Now there was a veteran aboard who, 
because his years began to disqualify him 
for more active work, had been recently 
assigned duty as mammast-man in his 
watch, looking to the geai belayed at tbe 
rail round about that great spar near the 
deck At oH-times the foretopman had 
picked up some acquaintance with him, 
and now m his trouble it oecuired to him 
that he might be the soit of person to go 
to for wise council He was an old Dansker 
long anglicized m the service, of few words, 
many wrinkles and some honourable scars 
His wizened face, time-tinted and weather- 
stormed to the complexion of an antique 
parchment, was here and there peppered 
blue by the chance explosion of a gun- 
cartndge m action He was an Agamem - 
non- man, some two years piior to the 
time of this story having served under 
Nelson, when but Sir Horatio, in that ship 
immortal m naval memoiy, and which, dis- 
mantled and in part broken up to her baie 
ribs, is seen a giand skeleton m Hay don’s 22 
etching As one of a boardmg-party from 
the Agamemnon he had received a cut 
slantwise along one temple and cheek, leav- 
ing a long pale scar like a stieak of dawn’s 
light falling athwart the dark visage It 
was on account of that scar and the aflan 
m which it was known that he had received 
it, as well as from his blue-peppeied com- 
plexion, that the Dansker went among the 
Indomitable’s ciew by the name of “Board- 
her-m-the-smoke ” 

Now the first time that his small weazel- 


22 Benjamin Robert Haydon (1786-1846), 
British historical painter 
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eyes happened to light on Billy Budd, a 
certain grim internal meriunent set all his 
ancient wi inkles into antic play Was it 
that his eccentnc unsentimental old sapi- 
ence, primitive m its kind, saw, or thought 
it saw, something which m contrast with the 
war-ship’s environment looked oddly in- 
congruous m the Handsome Sailor^ But 
after slyly studying him at intervals, the 
old Merlin’s equivocal memment was mod- 
ified For now when the twain would meet, 
it would stait m his face a quizzing sort of 
look, but it would be but momentary, and 
sometimes replaced by an expression of 
speculative query as to what might eventu- 
ally befall a natuie like that, dropped into 
a world not without some man-traps and 
against whose subtleties simple courage 
lacking expei lence and address and without 
any touch of defensive ugliness, is of little 
avail, and where such innocence as man 
is capable of does yet, m a moral erner-^ 
gency, not always sharpen the faculties or 
enlighten the will 

However it was, the Danskor m his 
ascetic way rather took to Billy Nor was 
this only because of a certain philosophic 
interest m such a character There was 
another cause While the old man’s eccen- 
tricities, sometimes bordering on the ursine, 
repelled the juniors, Billy, undeterred there- 
by, would make advances, never passing 
the old Agamemnon-maii without a saluta- 
tion marked by that respect which is sel- 
dom lost on the aged, however crabbed at 
times, or whatever their station m life 
There was a vein of dry humour, or what 
not, m the mast-man, and whether m freak 
of patriarchal irony touching Billy’s youth 
and athletic frame, or for some othei and 
more recondite reason, from the first m 
addressing him he always substituted Baby 
for Billy, The Dansker, in fact, being the 
originator of the name by which the fore- 
topman eventually became known aboard 
ship 

Well then, m his mysterious little diffi- 
culty going m quest of the wrmkled one, 
Billy found him off: duty m a dog-watch 
ruminating by himself, seated on a shot- 


box of the uppei gun-deck, now and then 
surveying with a somewhat cynical regard 
certain of the more swaggering prome- 
naders there Billy recounted his trouble, 
again wondeung how it all happened The 
salt seer attentively listened, accompany- 
ing the foretopman’s lecitals with queer 
twitchmgs of his wrinkles and problemati- 
cal little sparkles of his small ferret eyes 
Making an end of his story, the foretop- 
man asked, “And nov, Dansker, do tell 
ino what you think of it ” 

The old man, shoving up the front of 
his taipaulm and deliberately rubbing the 
long slant scar at the point where it en- 
teied the thm hair, laconically said, “Baby 
Budd, Jimmy Legs ” (meaning the master- 
at-aims) “is down on you ” 

“Jimmy Legsi” ejaculated Billv, his wel- 
kin eyes expanding, “what for? Why he 
calls me the sweet and pleasant young 
fellow, they tell me ” 

“Does he so?” grinned the grizzled one, 
then said, “Ay, Baby Lad, a sweet voice 
has J immy Legs ” 

“No, not always But to me he has I 
seldom pass him but there comes a pleasant 
word ” 

“And that’s because he’s down upon 
you, Baby Budd” 

Such reiteration, along with the manner 
of it (incomprehensible to a novice), dis- 
turbed Billy almost as much as the mystery 
for which he had sought explanation Some- 
thing less unpleasmgly oracular he tried 
to extract But the old sea-Chxron , 23 think- 
ing perhaps that for the nonce he had suffi- 
ciently instructed his young Achilles, pursed 
his lips, gathered all his wrinkles together, 
and would commit himself to nothing fur- 
ther 

Years, and those experiences which befall 
certain shrewder men subordinated life- 
long to the will of superiors, all this had 
developed m the Dansker the pithy guarded 
cynicism that was his leading characteristic 


23 One of the Centaurs, teacher of Achil- 
les. 
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Chapter IX 

The nest day an incident served to con- 
firm Billy Budd m his incredulity as to the 
Dansker’s strange summing up of the case 
submitted 

The ship at noon going large before the 
wind was rolling on her course, and he, 
below at dmnci and engaged in some sport- 
ful talk with the members of his mess, 
chanced in a sudden lurch to spill the 
entire contents of his soup-pan upon the 
new scrubbed deck Claggait, the Master- 
at-arms, official rattan m hand, happened 
to be passing along the batteiy, m a bay of 
which the mess was lodged, and the gieasy 
liquid streamed just across his path Step- 
ping over it, he was proceeding on his way 
without comment, since the mattei was 
nothing to take notice ot undei the cir- 
cumstances, when he happened to observe 
who it was that had done the spilling His 
countenance changed Pausing, he was 
about to ejaculate something hast} at the 
sailor, but checked himself, and pointing 
down to the streaming soup, play fully 
tapped him from behind with his lattan, 
saving, m a low musical voice, peculiar to 
him at times, “Handsomely done, my lad f 
And handsome is as handsome did it, too J ” 
and with that passed on Not noted by 
Billy as not coming within his view was the 
involuntary smile, or rathei grimace, that 
accompanied Claggart’s equivocal words 
Aridly it drew down the thin corners of 
his shapely mouth But everybody taking 
his remark as meant for humorous, and at 
which therefore as coming from a superior 
they were bound to laugh, “with countei- 
feited glee” acted accordingly, and Billy 
tickled, it mav be, by the allusion to his 
being the handsome sailor, merrily joined 
in, then addressing has messmates ex- 
claimed, “There now, who says that Jimmy 
Legs is down on me i” 

“And who said he was, Beauty?” de- 
manded one Donald with some surprise 
Whereat the foretopman looked a lrttle 
foolish, recalling that it was only one per- 
son, Board-her-m-the-smoke, who had sug- 


gested what to him was the smoky idea 
that this master-at-arms was in any pecu- 
liar waj hostile to him Meantime that 
functional v lesummg his path must have 
momentarily worn some expression less 
guaided than that of the bitter smile and, 
usui ping the face from the heart, some 
distorting expression peihaps— for a drum- 
mer-boy, heedlessly frolicking along from 
the opposite direction, and chancing to 
come into light collision with his person 
was strangely disconcerted by Ins aspect 
Nor was the impression lessened when the 
official, impulsively giving lnm a sharp 
cut with the lattan, vehemently exclaimed, 
“Look where you go 1 ” 

Chapter X 

What was the matter with the Master- 
at-aims^ And, be the matter what it might, 
how could it have direct 1 elation to BilR 
Budd, with whom pnoi to the affaii of 
the spilled soup he had never come into 
any special contact, official or otherwise’ 
What indeed could the trouble have to do 
with one so little inclined to give offence 
as the merehantship’s peacemaker , even 
him who m Claggart’s own phiase was 
“The sweet and pleasant young fellow” > 
Yes, why should Jimmy Legs, to boirovv the 
Dansker’s expiession, be down on the 
Handsome Sailor ^ 

But at heart and not for nothing, as the 
late chance encounter may indicate to the 
discerning, down on lnm, secretly down on 
him, he assuredly was 

Now to invent something touching the 
more private career of Claggart — some- 
thing involving Billy Budd, of which some- 
thing the latter should be wholly ignorant, 
some romantic incident implying that Clag- 
gart’s knowledge of the young blue- jacket 
began at some period anterior to catckmu 
sight of him on board the seventy-four— 
all this, not so difficult to do, might avail 
m a more or less interesting way to account 
for whatever enigma may appear to lurk m 
the case But, m fact, there was nothing 
of the sort And yet the cause, necessarily^ 
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to be assumed as the sole one assignable, 
is m its very realism as much charged with 
that prime element of Radcliffian 24 10 - 
manee, the mysterious, as any that the in- 
genuity of the author of the “Mysteries of 
Udolpho” could devise Foi what can moie 
paitake of the mysterious than an antip- 
athy spontaneous and profound such as is 
evoked m ceitam exceptional moitals by 
the mere aspect of some othei mortal, how- 
evei harmless he may be 9 — if not called 
forth by that very harmlessness itself 

Now theio can exist no irritating juxta- 
position of dissimilar personalities com- 
parable to that winch is possible aboaid a 
gieat war -ship fully manned and at sea 
There, every day, among all ranks, al- 
most every man comes mto more or less 
of contact with almost eveiy other man 
Wholly tlieie to avoid even the sight of 
an aggravating object one must needs give 
it Jonah’s toss, or jump overboard him- 
self Imagine how all this might eventually 
operate on some peculiar human creature 
the dneet reverse of a samt? 

But foi the adequate comprehending of 
Claggart by a normal natuie, these hints 
are insufficient To pass from a normal 
natuie to him one must cross “The deadly 
space between,” and this is best done by 
indirection 

Long ago an honest scholar, my 7 senior, 
said to me in lefeience to one who like 
himself is now no more, a man so unim- 
peachably respectable that against him 
nothing was ever openly said, though 
among the few something was whispered, 

“Yes, X- is a nut not to be cracked by 

the tap of a lady’s fan You are aware 
that I am the adherent of no organized 
leligron, much less of any philosophy built 
into a system Well, for all that, I think 
that to try and get into X— — , entei his 
labyrinth and get out again, without a clue 
derived from some source othei than what 
is known as knowledge of the woild — that 
were hardly possible, at least for me” 

“Why,” said I, “X , however singular 

a study to some, is yet human, and knowl- 
edge of the world assmedly implies the 
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knowledge of human nature, and in most of 
its varieties ” 

“Yes, but a superficial knowledge of it, 
seivmg ordinary pui poses But for any- 
thing deepei, I am not certain whether to 
know the vvoild and to know human nature 
be not two distinct branches of knowledge, 
winch while they may eo-exist m the same 
heart, yet eithei may exist with little or 
nothing of the other Nay, m an average 
man of the world, his constant rubbing 
with it blunts that fine spiritual insight 
indispensable to the under standing of the 
essential m ceitam exceptional characters, 
wliethei evil ones or good In a matter of 
some importance I have seen a gill wind 
an old lawyer about her little finger Nor 
was it the dotage of senile love Nothing 
of the soit But he knew law better than 
he knew the gill’s heart Coke and Black- 
stone haidly shed so much light into ob- 
scure spiritual places as the Hebrew proph- 
ets And who weie they 9 Mostly recluses” 

At the tune my mexjierience was such 
that I did not quite see the drift of all 
Ibis It may be that I see it now And, in- 
deed, if that lexicon which is based on 
Holy Writ were any longer popular, one 
might with less difficulty^ define and denom- 
inate ceitam phenomenal men As it 
is, one must turn to some authority not 
liable to the < barge of being tinctured with 
the Biblical element 

In a list of definitions included m the 
authentic translation of Plato, a list attrib- 
uted to Inm, occurs this “Natural Deprav- 
ity a depravity according to nature” A 
definition which though savouring of Cal- 
vinism by no means involves Calvin’s dogma 
as to total mankind Evidently its intent 
makes it applicable but to individuals Not 
many are the examples of this depravity 
which the gallows and jail supply At any 
rate, for notable instances,— -since these 
have no vulgar alloy of the brute m them, 
but invariably are dominated by intellectu- 
ality, — one must go elsewhere Civilization, 

24 Ann Radchffe (1764-1823) was a Brit- 
ish authoi of Gothic romances, including 
The Mysteries of Udolpho (1794), 
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especially if of the austeier sort, is auspi- 
cious to it It folds itself m the mantle of 
respectability It has its certain negative 
virtues serving as silent auxiliaries It 
never allows wine to get within its guard 
It is not going too fai to say that it is 
without vnes or small sms There is a 
phenomenal pnde m it that excludes them 
fiom anything Never mercenaiy or avan- 
uous In short, the depxavity here meant 
pai takes nothing of the sordid or sensual 
It is serious, but free from acerbity Though 
no flatterer of mankind it never speaks ill 
of it 

But the thing which in eminent in- 
stances signalizes so exceptional a nature 
is this though the man’s even ternpei and 
disci eet beaung would seem to intimate a 
mind peculiarly subject to the law of 
reason, not the less m his soul’s recesses 
he would seem to not in complete exemp- 
tion from that law, having apparently little 
to do with reason further than to employ it 
as an ambidexter implement for effecting 
the irrational That is to say tow aids the 
accomplishment of an aim which m wanton- 
ness of malignity would seem to partake of 
the insane, he will direct a cool judgment 
sagacious and sound 

These men are true madmen, and of the 
most dangerous sort, for their lunacy is 
not continuous, but occasional, evoked by 
some special object, it is secretive and 
self-contained so that when most active 
it is, to the average mind, not distinguished 
from sanity, and for the reason above sug- 
gested that whatever its aims may be (and 
the aim is never disclosed) the method and 
the outward proceeding is always perfectly 
rational 

Now something such was Claggart, in 
whom was the mama of an evil nature, not 
engendered by vicious training or corrupt- 
ing books or licentious living, but born 
with him and innate, m short, “a deprav- 
ity according to nature 

Can it be this phenomenon, disowned or 
not acknowledged, that m some criminal 
cases puzzles the courts? Foi this cause 
have our juries at times not onlj to endure 


the prolonged contentions of lawyers with 
their fees, hut also the yet moie perplexing 
strife of the medical experts with then s 9 
And why leave it to them^ Why not sub- 
poena as well the clerical proficients* 
Their vocation bringing them into peculiar 
contact with so many human beings, and 
sometimes m their least guarded hour, m 
interviews very much more confidential 
than those of physician and patient, this 
would seem to qualify them to know some- 
thing about those intricacies involved m 
the question of moral responsibility, 
whether m a given case, say, the crime 
proceeded from mama m the biam or 
rabies of the heart As to any differences 
among themselves which clerical proficients 
might develop on the stand, these could 
hardly be greater than the direct contra- 
dictions exchanged between the remuner- 
ated medical experts 

Lark sayings are these, some will say 
But why? It is because they somewhat 
savour of Holy Writ in its phrase “mys- 
teries of iniquity” 

The point of the story turning on the 
hidden nature of the Master-at-arms has 
necessitated this chapter With an added 
hint or two m connection with the incident 
at the mess, the resumed narrative must be 
left to vindicate as it may its own credi- 
bility 

Chapter XI 

Pale ire, envy and despair 25 

That Claggart’s figure was not amiss, 
and his face, save the clnn, well moulded, 
has already been said Of these favourable 
points he seemed not insensible, for he was 
not only neat but careful in his dress But 
the form of Billy Budd was heroic , and if 
his face was without the intellectual look 
of the pallid Claggaif’s, not the less was it 
lit, like his, from within, though from a 
different source The bonfire m his heart 

29 The line is from Milton’s Paradise 
Lost , Bk IY, 1 115, descriptive of Satan 
approaclnng Eden 
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made luminous the rose-tan m his cheek 

In view of the maiked eontiast between 
the persons of the twain, it is more than 
piobable that when the Master-at-aims m 
the scene last given applied to the sailor 
the proveib Handsome is as handsome does 
he theie let escape an ironic inkling, not 
caught by the young sailors who heard it, 
as to what it was that had first moved him 
against Bill}, namely, his significant pei- 
sonal beauty 

Now envy and antipathy, passions lr- 
leeoncilable m reason, nevertheless m fact 
may spring conjoined like Chang and 
Eng 26 m one birth Is Envy then such a 
monster? Well, though many an airaigned 
mortal has m hopes of mitigated penalty 
pleaded guilty to hoinble actions, did ever 
anybody senously confess to envy? Some- 
thing there is m it universally felt to be 
more shameful than even felonious dime 
And not only does everybody disown it, 
but the better sort are inclined to incredu- 
lity when it is in earnest imputed to an 
intelligent man But since its lodgment is 
m the heart, not the biam, no dcgioe of 
intellect supplies a guarantee against it 
But Clagg art's was no vulgar foim of the 
passion Nor, as dnected towaid Billy 
Budd, did it partake of that stieak of 
apprehensive jealousy which maned Saul's 
visage perturbedly brooding on the comely 
young David Claggart's envy struck deep- 
er If askance he eyed the good looks, 
cheery health and frank enjoyment of 
young life m Billy Budd, it was because 
these happened to go along with a nature 
that, as Claggart magnetically felt, had m 
its simplicity never willed malice or expe- 
rienced the reactionary bite of that ser- 
pent To him, the spirit lodged within 
Billy, and looking out from his welkin 
eyes as from windows — that meffabihty it 
was which made the dimple m his dyed 
cheeks, suppled his joints, and dancing in 
his yellow curls made him pre-eminently 
the Handsome Bailor One person excepted, 
the Master-at-arms was perhaps the only 
man in the ship intellectually capable of 
adequately appreciating the moral phe- 


nomenon presented m Billy Budd, and the 
insight but intensified his passion, which, 
assuming various secret forms within him, 
at times assumed that of cyme disdain — 
disdain of innocence To be nothing more 
than innocent f Yet m an aesthetic way he 
saw the charm of it, the courageous fiee- 
and-easy temper of it, and fam would have 
shared it, but he despaired of it 

With no powei to annul the elemental 
evil m himself, though leadily enough he 
could hide it, apprehending the good, hut 
poweiless to be it, a nature like Claggart's, 
surcharged with energy as such natures 
almost invariably are, what recourse is 
left to it but to recoil upon itself and like 
the scorpion for which the Creator alone 
is responsible, act out to the end the part 
allotted it 

Passion, and passion in its profoundest, 
is not a thing demanding a palatial stage 
wheieon to pla} its part Down among the 
groundlings, among the beggars and rakers 
of the gaibage, profound passion is en- 
acted And the circumstances that provoke 
it, however trivial or mean, aio no measure 
of its powei In the present instance the 
stage is a sei libbed gun-deck, and one of 
the external proioeations a man-of-war's 
man’s spilled soup 

Now when the Master-at-arms noticed 
whence came that greasy fluid streaming 
befoie Ins feet, he must ha\e taken it — to 
some extent wilfully perhaps — not for the 
mere accident it assuredly was, but for the 
sly escape of a spontaneous feeling on 
Billy’s part more or less answering to the 
antipathy on his own In effect a foolish 
demonstration he must have thought, and 
very harmless, like the futile kick of a 
heifer, which yet were the heifer a shod 
stallion would not be so harmless Even so 
was it that into the gall of envy Claggart 
infused the vitriol of his contempt But the 
incident confirmed to him certain tell-tale 
reports purveyed to his ear by Squeak , one 
of his more cunning corporals, a grizzled 
little man, so nicknamed by the sailors on 


36 The famous Siamese twins (1811-74) 
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account of his squeaky voice and sharp 
visage fenetmg about the dark comeis 
of the lower decks aftex interlopers, satiri- 
cally suggesting to them the idea of a rat 
m a cellai 

Now his chief’s employing him as an 
implicit tool in laying little traps for the 
womment of the foretopman — for it was 
from the Mastei -at-aims that the petty 
persecutions heretofore adverted to had 
proceeded — tire corporal, having natuially 
enough concluded that his master could 
have no lo\e for the sailoi, made it Ins 
business, faithful understrapper that he 
was, to ferment the ill blood by pei verting 
to his chief ceitam innocent frolics of the 
good-natured foretopman, besides invent- 
ing for his mastei sundry contumelious 
epithets he claimed to have oveiheaid him 
let fall The Mastei -at-ai ms never suspected 
the veracity of these lepoxts, more especially 
as to the epithets, for he well knew how 
secietly unpopular rnav become a Master- 
at-arms — at least a Master-at-arms of those 
days, zealous m his function — how the 
blue-jackets shot at him in pnvate their 
rail lery and vut , the nickname by which he 
goes among them (Jimmy Legs) implying 
under the form of in eminent their ehei- 
i shed disrespect and dislike 

But in view of the greediness of hate 
for piovoeation, it haidly needed a pur- 
veyor to feed Claggait’s passion An un- 
common prudence is habitual with the 
subtler depravity, for it has everything to 
hide And m case of any merely suspected 
injury its seoietiveness voluntarily cuts it 
off from enlightenment or disillusion, and 
not unreluetantly, action is taken upon 
surmise as upon certainty And the retali- 
ation is apt to be m monstrous dispropor- 
tion to the supposed offence, for when m 
anybody was revenge m its exactions aught 
else but an inordinate usurer? But how 
with Claggart’s conscience 9 Foi though 
consciences are unlike as foreheads, every 
intelligence, not including the Scriptural 
devils who “believe and tremble,” has one 
But Claggart’s conscience being but the 
lawyer to his will, made ogres of trifles, 


probably aigumg that the motive imputed 
to Billy m spilling the soup just when lie 
did, together with the epithets alleged — 
these, if nothing more, made a stiong case 
against him, nay, justified ammositv into 
a soit of retributive righteousness The 
Pharisee is the Guy Fawkes 27 prowling m 
the hid chambers undei lying some natuies 
like Claggait’s And they can lealiv foim 
no conception of an umecipioeated malice 
PiobabL, the Mastei -at-arms’ clandestine 
pcisecutions of Billy weie started to try 
the temper of the man, but they had not 
developed any quality in him that enmity 
could make official use of, oi ever pervert 
mto even plausible self-justification, so 
that the oecuiienee at the mess, petty if 
it were, was a welcome one to that peculiar 
conscience assigned to be the private men- 
tor of Claggart, and for the lest, not im- 
probably it put him upon new experiments 

Chapter XII 

Not many days after the last incident 
nanated, something befell Billy Budd that 
moie gravelled him than aught that had 
previouslj occurred 

It was a warm night foi the latitude, 
and the foretopman, whose watch at the 
time was properly below, was dozing on 
the uppermost deck whither he had as- 
cended from Ins hot hammock — one of 
hundreds suspended so closely wedged to- 
gether over a lowei gun-deck that there 
was little or no swing to them He lay as 
in the shadow of a hill-side stretched under 
the lee of the booms } a piled ridge of spare 
spars, and among which the ship’s largest 
boat, the launch, was stowed Alongside of 
three other slumber ers from below, he lay 
near one end of the booms which ap- 
proached from the foremast, his station 
aloft on duty as a foretopman being just 
over the deck station of the forecastlemen 
entitling him aceordmg to usage to make 
himself more or less at home in that neigh- 
bourhood 


57 See note 14 on “Benito Cereno ” 
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Presently ho was stirred into semi-con- 
sciousness bv somebody, who must have 
previously sounded the sleep of the others, 
touching Ins shoulder, and then as the 
foietopman raised his head, breathing into 
his eai m a quick whisper, “Slip into the 
lee foie-chams, Billy, there is something 
m the wind — don’t speak Quick I will 
meet you there,” and disappeared 

Now Billy — like sundiy other essentially 
good-natured ones — had some of the weak- 
ness mscpaiable from essential good na- 
ture, and among these was a leluctanee, 
almost an incapacity of plumply saying no 
to an abrupt pioposition not obviously 
absurd, on the face of it, noi obviously 
unfriendly, nor iniquitous And being of 
warm blood he had not the phlegm to 
negative any proposition by unresponsive 
inaction Like his sense of fear, his appre- 
hension as to aught outside of the honest 
and natural was seldom very quick Be- 
sides, upon the piesent occasion, the drowse 
trom his sleep still hung upon him 

However it was, he mechanically rose 
and, sleepily wondering what could he m 
the wind , betook himself to the designated 
place, a narrow platform, one of six, out- 
side of the high bulwarks and screened by 
the great dead-eyes and multiple columned 
lanyaids of the shrouds and back-stays, 
and, m a great wai-ship of that time, of 
dimensions commensurate to the ample 
hull’s magnitude, a tany balcony, m short, 
overhanging the sea, and so secluded that 
one manner of the Indomitable , a non- 
conformist old tai of senous turn, made 
it even m daytime his pm ate oratory 
In this retired nook the stranger soon 
joined Billy Budd There was no moon as 
yet, a haze obscured the star-light He 
could not distinctly see the stranger’s face 
Yet from something m the outline and 
carnage, Billy took him to be, and cor- 
rectly, one of the afterguard. 

“Hist Bill} i” said the man, in the same 
quick cautionary whisper as befoie, “You 
were nnpiessed, weren’t rou ? Well, so was 
1 ,” and he paused as to mark the effect 
But Billy, not knowing exactly what to 


make of this, said nothing Then the othoi 
“We aie not the only impressed ones, 
Bilh There’s a gang of us Couldn’t you 
— help — at a pinch®” 

“What do you mean?” demanded Billy, 
lieie shaking off his drowse 

“Hist, hist 1 ” the hurried whisper now 
gi owing husky, “see heic,” and the man 
held up two small objects faintly twinkling 
m the night light, “See, they are yours, 

Bill, if you’ll only ” 

But Billy here broke 111, and m his re- 
sentful eagerness to delivei himself his 
vocal infirmity somewhat intruded, “D-D- 
Damme, I don’t know what you are d-driv- 
mg at, or what you mean, hut \ou had 
bettei g-g-go where you belong For the 
moment the fellow, as confounded, did not 
stir, and Billy, spnngmg to his feet, said, 
“If rou d-don’t start, I’ll t-t-toss you hack 
over the i-iail 1 ” There was no mistaking 
this, and the mysterious eimssaiv de- 
camped, disappeaimg 111 the direction of 
the mainmast 111 the shadow of the booms 
“Hallo, what’s the matter 17 ” lieie came 
growling £10111 a foreeastleman awakened 
from his dock-doze bv Billy’s laised \01ce 
And as the foretopman reappeared and was 
recognized b\ him, “Ah, Beauty, is it you? 
Well, something must ha\e been the mat- 
ter foi you st-st-stuttered ” 

“Oh,” icjomed Billy, now mastering the 
impediment, “I found an aftergytardsman 
111 oui part of the ship here and I bid him 
be off wheie he belongs ” 

“And is that all y T ou did about it, fore- 
topman gruffly demanded another, an 
irascible old fellow of brick-coloured visage 
and hair, and who was known to his asso- 
ciate forecastlemen as Red Pepper 
“Such sneaks I should like to marry to 
the gunner’s daughter f ” by that expression 
meaning that he would like to subject them 
to disciplinary castigation over a gun 
How over, Bilh’s icndeung of the mat- 
ter satisfactorily accounted to these in- 
quirers for the buef commotion, since of 
all the sections of a ship’s company the 
forecastlemen, veterans for the most part, 
and bigoted m their sea-piejudiees, aie the 
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most jealous m resenting territorial en- 
croachments, especially on the part o£ any 
of the after guaid, of whom they have 
but a soit\ opinion, chiefly landsmen, 
never going alott except to reef or furl the 
mainsail, and m no wise competent to 
handle a marlmgspike or turn m a dead- 
eye , say 

Chapter XIII 

This incident sorely puzzled Billy Budd 
It was an entuely new experience — the 
first time m his life that he had evei been 
personally approached m underhanded in- 
ti lgumg fashion Prior to this encounter 
he had known nothing of the afterguards- 
man, the two men being stationed wide 
apart, one forward and aloft during his 
watch, the other on deck and aft 

What could it mean*? And could they 
really be guineas, those two glittering ob- 
jects the interloper had held up to his 
(Billy's) ejes? Where could the fellow get 
guineas * Why, even buttons, spare but- 
tons, are not so plentiful at sea The more 
he turned the matter over, the more he was 
nonplussed, and made uneasy and discom- 
fited In his disgustful recoil fiom an over- 
ture which, though he but ill compre- 
hended, he instinctively knew must involve 
evil of some sort — Billy Budd was like a 
young horse fresh from the pasture sud- 
denly inhaling a vile whiff from some 
chemical factory and by repeated snortmgs 
trying to get it out of his nostrils and 
lungs This fiame of mind barred all desire 
of holding further parley with the fellow, 
even were it but for the pm pose of gaming 
some enlightenment as to his design m 
approaching him And yet he was not with- 
out natural curiosity to see how such a 
visitor in the dark would look m broad 
day 

He espied him the following afternoon 
m his first dog-watch below, one of the 
smokers on that forward part of the upper 
gun-deck allotted to the pipe He recog- 
nized him his geneial cut and build, 
more than by his round freckled face and 


glassy eyes of pale blue, veiled with lashes 
all but white And yet Billy was a bit 
uncertain whether indeed it were he— yon- 
der chap about his own age, chatting and 
laughing m a free-hearted way, leaning 
against a gun, — a genial young fellow 
enough to look at, and something of a 
rattle-bram, to all appearance Rather 
Chubb's, too, for a sailor, even an after- 
guardsman In short the last man m the 
world — one would think — to be overbui- 
thened with thoughts, especially those peiil- 
ous thoughts that must needs belong to 
a conspirator m any serious project, 01 
even to the underling of such a conspiratoi 
Although Billy was not aware of it, the 
fellow, with one sidelong watchful glance 
had perceived Billy first, and then noting 
that Billy was looking at him, thereupon 
nodded a familiar sort of friendly recog- 
nition as to an old acquaintance, without 
mterniptmg the talk he was engaged m 
with the gioup of smokers A day 01 two 
afterwards, chancing m the evening piom- 
enade on a gun-deck, to pass Billy, he 
offered a flymg word of good-fellowship, 
as it weie, which by its unexpectedness, 
and equivoealness under the circumstances, 
so embarrassed Billv that he knew not how 
to respond to it, and let it go unnoticed 
Billy was now left more at a loss than 
before The ineffectual speculations into 
which he was led were so disturbingly alien 
to him that he did his best to smothei them 
It never entered his mind that heie was a 
matter, which, from its extreme question- 
ableness, it was his duty as a loyal blue- 
jacket to leport m the proper quarter 
And, piobably, had such a step been sug- 
gested to lum, he would have been deterred 
from taking it by the thought — one of 
novice-magnanimity — that it would savour 
overmuch of the dirty work of a tell-tale 
He kept the thing to himself Yet upon 
one occasion he could not forbear a little 
disburthenmg himself to the old Dansker, 
tempted thereto perhaps by the influence 
of a balmy night when the ship lay be- 
calmed , the twain, silent for the most part, 
sitting together on deck, their heads 
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propped against the bulwarks But it was 
only a partial and anonymous account that 
Billy gave — the unfounded scruples above 
referred to preventing full disclosure to 
anybody Upon hearing Billy's veision, the 
sage Danskei seemed to divine moie than 
he was told, and after a little meditation, 
during which his wrinkles were pursed as 
into a point — quite effacing for the time 
that quizzing expression his face some- 
times wore — answered “Didn't I say so, 
Baby Budd*” 

“Say what 9” demanded Billy 
“Why, Jimmy Legs is down on you ” 
“And what,” rejoined Billy m amaze- 
ment, “has Jimmy Legs to do with that 
cracked after guardsman?” 

“Ho, it was an afterguardsman, then a 
cat's-paw, only a cat's-jiaw And with that 
exclamation, which, whether it had refer- 
ence to a light puff of air just then coming 
over the calm sea, or subtler relation to 
the afterguaidsman, there is no telling The 
old Merlin gave a twisting wrench with his 
black teeth at his plug of tobacco — -vouch- 
safing no reply to Billy's impetuous ques- 
tion, though now repeated, for it was his 
wont to relapse into grim silence when 
interrogated m sceptical sort as to any of 
Ins sententious oracles, not always very 
clear ones, but lather pai taking of that 
obscurity which invests most Delphic de- 
liverances from any quarter 

Chapter XIY 

Long experience had very likely brought 
this old man to that bitter prudence which 
never interferes m aught, and nevei gives 
advice. 

Yes, despite the Danskei ’s pithy insist- 
ence as to the Master-at-arms being at the 
bottom of these strange experiences of 
Billy on board the Indomitable , the young 
sailor was ready to asenbe them to almost 
anybody but the man who, to use Billy's 
own expression, “always had a pleasant 
word for him” This is to be wondeied at 
Yet not so much to be wondeied at In 
certain matters, some sailors even m ma- 


FORETOPMAN 

tuie life, remain unsophisticated enough 
But a young seafarei of the disposition of 
oui athletic foretopman is jet very much 
of a child-man And yet a child's uttei 
mnotence is but its blank ignorance, and 
the innocence more oi less wanes as intelli- 
gence waxes But m Billy Budd intelli- 
gence, such as it was, had advanced, while 
yet his simple-mindedness remained for the 
most pait unaffected E\pcnonce is a 
teachei indeed, yet did Billy’s years make 
his experience small Besides, he had none 
of that intuitive knowledge of the bad 
which m natures not good or incompletely 
so, foreruns experience, and therefore may 
peitam, as m some instances it too clearly 
does lid tain, even to youth 
And what could Billy know of man ex- 
cept of man as a mere sailor^ And the 
old-fashioned sailor, the veritable man- 
befoie-ihe-mast — the sailoi from boyhood 
up — he, though indeed of the same species 
as a landsman, is m some respects singu- 
larly distinct from him The sailor is frank- 
ness, the landsman is finesse Life is not 
a game with the sailoi, demanding the long 
head, no intimate game of chess where 
few moves aie made m straightforwardness, 
and ends are attained by indirection, an 
oblique, tedious, barren game hardly worth 
that poor candle burnt out in playing it 
Yes, as a class, sailors are m character 
a juvenile race Even their deviations are 
marked by juvenility And this more es- 
pecially holding true with the sailors of 
Billy's time Then, too, certain things 
which apply to all sailors, do more pomt- 
edlj operate here and there upon the 
junior one Every sailor, too, is accustomed 
to obey orders without debating them, his 
life afloat is externally ruled for him, he 
is not brought into that promiscuous com- 
merce with mankind where unobstructed 
free agency on equal terms — equal super- 
ficially, at least — soon teaches one that un- 
less upon occasion he exercises a distrust 
keen in proportion to the fairness of the 
appearance, some foul turn may be served 
him A ruled, undemonstrative distiustful- 
ness is so habitual, not with business-men 
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so much, as with men who know their kind 
in less shallow lelations than business, 
namely ceitam men-of-the-world, that they 
come at last to employ it all but uncon- 
sciously, and some of them would very 
likely feel leal surprise at being charged 
with it as one of their general charac- 
teristics 

Chapter XV 

But after the little matter at the mess 
Billy Budd no moic found himself in 
strange tiouble at times about Ins ham- 
mock or his clothes-bag, or what not 
While, as to that smile that occasionally 
sunned him, and the pleasant passing 
word these were, if not more frequent, 
yet if anything more pronounced than be- 
fore 

But for all that, there were certain 
other demonstrations now When Clag- 
gart’s unohseived glance happened to light 
on belted Billy rolling along the upper 
gun-deck m the leisure of the second dog- 
watch, exchanging passing broadsides of 
fun with othei young promenaders m the 
crowd, that glance would follow the cheer- 
ful Sea Hy penon 28 with a settled medita- 
tive and melancholy expression — his eyes 
strangely suffused with incipient feverish 
tears Then would Claggart look like the 
man of soirows Yes, and sometimes the 
melancholy expression would have m it a 
touch of soft yearning, as if Claggart could 
even have loved Billy but for fate and ban 
But this was an evanescence, and quickly 
repented of, as it were, by an immitigable 
look, pinching and shrivelling the visage 
into the momentary semblance of a wrin- 
kled walnut But sometimes, catching sight 
in advance of the foretopman coming in 
his direction, he would, upon their neanng, 
step aside a little to let him pass, dwelling 
upon Billy for the moment with the glitter- 
ing dental satire of a Guise 20 Yet, upon an 
abrupt unforeseen encounter, a red light 
would flash forth from his eye, like a spark 
from an anvil m a dusky smithy That 
quick fierce light was a strange one, darted 


from oi bs which m rejiose were of a colour 
nearest approaching a deeper violet, the 
softest of shades 

Though some of these caprices of the 
pit could not but be observed by their ob- 
ject, yet were they beyond the construing 
of such a nature And the thews of Billy 
were hardly comparable with that sort of 
sensitive spiritual organization which m 
some cases instinctively conveys to igno- 
rant innocence an admonition of the prox- 
imity of the malign He thought the Master- 
at-aims acted m a manner rather queer at 
times That was all But the occasional 
frank air and pleasant word went for what 
they purported to be — the young sailor 
never having heard as yet of the “too 
fair-spoken man ” 

Had the foretopman been conscious of 
having done or said anything to provoke 
the ill will of the official, it wonld have 
been different with him, and his sight 
might have been piuged if not shaipcned 

So was it with him m yet another matter 
Two minor offieeis, the Arinourei, and 
Captain of the Hold, with whom he had 
never exchanged a word, his position on the 
ship not bringing him into contact with 
them, these men now fox the first began to 
east upon Billy — when they chanced to 
encounter him — that peculiai glance which 
evidences that the man from whom it 
comes has been some way tampered with, 
and to the prejudice of him upon whom the 
glance lights Never did it occur to Billy 
as a thing to be noted, oi a thing suspi- 
cious — though he well knew the fact that 
the Armourer and Captain of the Hold, 
with the ship’s yeoman, apothecary, and 
others of that grade, were by naval usage, 
messmates of the Master-at-arms, men 
with ears convenient to his confidential 
tongue 


28 Name applied by poets to Apollo, god 
of manly youth and beauty 
20 French family of Lorraine, 16th and 
17th Centuries, notable for sardonic atti- 
tudes, and for activity in plots and con- 
spiracies One of the Guises was portrayed 
as a “grinning villain” by Dumas 
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But tlie general popularity of our Hand- 
some Sailoi’s manly foiwardnoss upon 
occasion, and xnesistible good nature, in- 
dicating no mental supenority tending to 
excite an lmidious feeling, this good will 
on the part of most of his ship-mates made 
him tlie less to concern himself about such 
mute aspects toward him as those whereto 
allusion has just been made 

As to the afteiguaidsman, though Billy 
for leasons already given, necessarily saw 
little of him, yet when the two did happen 
to meet, invariably came the fellow’s off- 
hand cheerful recognition, sometimes ac- 
companied by a passing pleasant word or 
two Whatever that equivocal young per- 
son’s original design ma) reallv have been, 
or the design of which he might ha\e been 
the deputy, certain it was from his manner 
upon these occasions, that he had wholly 
diopped it 

It was as if his precocity of crookedness 
(and every vulgar \illam is precocious) 
had for once deceived him, and the man he 
had sought to entrap as a simpleton had, 
through his ver> simplicity, baffled him 

But shrewd ones may opine that it was 
baldly possible for Billy to refrain from 
going up to the afterguardsman and blunt- 
ly demandmg to know his purpose m the 
initial interview, so abruptly closed m the 
foie-chams Shrewd ones may also think it 
but natuial m Billy to set about sounding 
some of ’the other impiessed men of the 
ship m order to discover what basis, if 
any, there was for the emissary’s obscure 
suggestions as to plotting disaffection 
aboard The shrewd may so think But 
something more, or rather, something else 
than mere shrewdness is perhaps needful 
for the due imdei standing of such a char- 
acter as Billy Budd’s 

As to Claggart, the monomama in the 
man — if that indeed it were — as involun- 
tarily disclosed by starts m the manifesta- 
tions detailed, yet m general covered over 
by his self-contained and rational de- 
meanour, this, like a subterranean fire was 
eating its way deeper and deeper m him. 
Something decisive must come of it. 


Chapter XVI 

After the mysterious interview m the 
foie-chams — the one so abruptly ended 
there by Billy — nothing especially germane 
to the story oecuned until the events now 
about to be narrated 

Elsewhere it has been said that owing to 
the lack of frigates (of course better sailors 
than lme-of-battle ships) m the English 
squadron up the Straits at that period, the 
Indomitable was occasionally employed not 
only as an available substitute for a scout, 
but at times on detached service of more 
important kind This was not alone because 
of her sailing qualities, not common m 
a ship of her rate, but quite as much, 
piobably, that the ehaiacter of her com- 
mander — it was thought — specially adapted 
hnn for any duty where, under unforeseen 
difficulties, a prompt initiative might have 
to be taken m some matter demanding 
knowledge and ability m addition to those 
qualities employed m good seamanship 
It was on an expedition of the latter sort, 
a somewhat distant one, and when the 
Indomitable was almost at her furthest 
remove from the fleet, that m the latter 
part of an afternoon-watch she unexpect- 
edly came m sight of a ship of the enemy 
It proved to be a frigate The latter — 
perceiving through the glass that the weight 
of men and metal would be heavily against 
her— invoking hei light heels, crowded on 
sail to get away After a chase ui ged al- 
most against hope — and lasting until about 
the middle of the first dog-watch — she sig- 
nally succeeded in effecting her escape 

Not long after the pursuit had been given 
up, and ere the excitement incident thereto 
had altogether waned away, the Master-at- 
arms, ascending from his cavernous sphere, 
made his appearance (cap m hand) by the 
mainmast respectfully awaiting the notice 
of Captain Vere — then solitary walking the 
weather-side of the quarter-deck — doubtless 
somewhat chafed at the failure of the 
pursuit The spot where Claggart stood 
was the place allotted to the men of lesser 
grades when seeking some more particular 
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mtei view either with the offieer-of-the-deck 
01 the Captain himself But from the lattei 
it was not often that a sailor or petty- 
olfieer of those days would seek a hearing, 
only some exceptional cause, would, ae~ 
eoidmg to established custom, have war- 
ranted that 

Piesently, just as the Commander, ab- 
soibed m his reflections, was on the point 
of turmng aft m his promenade, he be- 
came sensible of Claggaix’s presence, and 
saw the doffed cap held m deferential ex- 
pectancy Here be it said that Captain 
Yere’s personal knowledge of this petty- 
ofhcer had only begun at the time of the 
ship’s last sailing from home, Claggart then 
fox the first, m transfer from a ship de- 
tained for lepairs, supplying on boaid the 
Indomitable the place of a pievious Master- 
at-arms disabled and ashore 

No soonei did the Commander observe 
who it was that now so def ei entially stood 
awaiting his notice, than a peculiar ex- 
pression came ovei him It was not unlike 
that which uncontrollably will flit across 
the countenance of one at unawares en- 
countering a person, who, though known 
to him, indeed, has hardly been long enough 
known for thorough knowledge, but some- 
thing m whose aspect nevertheless now, 
for the first time, provokes a vaguely re- 
pellent distaste Coming to a stand and 
resuming much of his wonted official man- 
ner, save that a sort of* impatience lurked 
in the intonation of the opening word, he 
said, “Well‘d what is it, Master-at-aims?” 

With the air of a subordinate gneved at 
the necessity of being a messenger of ill 
tidings, and while conscientiously deter- 
mined to be fiank, yet equally resolved 
upon shunning overstatement, Claggart at 
this invitation, 01 rather summons to dis- 
burthen, spoke up What lie said, conveyed 
in the language of no uneducated man, was 
to the effect following if not altogether in. 
these woids, namely, that during the chase 
and preparations for the possible encounter 
he had seen enough to convince ium that at 
least one sailor aboard was a dangerous 
character m a ship mustering some who 


not only had taken a guilty part m the late 
senous tiouble, but others also who, like 
the man m question, had enteied His 
Majesty’s service under another form than 
enlistment 

At this point Captain Yeie, with some 
impatience, intei rupted him 

“Be diieet, man, say impressed men” 

Claggart made a gesture of subservience 
and jmoceeded Quite lately he (Claggart) 
had begun to suspect that some sort of 
movement prompted by the sailor m ques- 
tion was covertly going on, but he had not 
thought himself warranted in reporting 
the suspicion so long as it remained in- 
distinct But from what he had that after- 
noon observed m the man referred to, the 
suspicion of something clandestine going 
on had advanced to a point less removed 
from ceitamty He deeply felt — he added 
— the senous lesponsibility assumed m 
making a report involving such possible 
consequences to the individual mainly con- 
cerned, besides tending to augment those 
natural anxieties which every naval com- 
mandei must feel m view of the extraoi- 
dmary outbreak so lecent as those which, 
he sorrowfully said it, it needed not to 
name 

Now at the first broaching of the matter 
Captain Yore, taken by surprise, could not 
wholly dissemble his disquietude, but as 
Claggait went on, the former’s aspect 
changed into restiveness under something 
m the testifier’s manner in giving his testi- 
mony However, he refrained from inter- 
rupting him And Claggart, continuing, 
concluded vith this 

“God forbid, your honour, that the In- 
domitable’s should be the experience of 
the — ” 

“Never mind that I” here peremptorily 
broke m the superior, his face altering 
with anger instantly, divining the ship 
that the other was about to name, one m 
which the Nore Mutiny had assumed a sin- 
gulail} tragical character that for a time 
jeopardized the life of its Commander, 
Under the circumstances he was indignant 
at the purposed allusion When the com- 
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missioned officers themselves were on all 
occasions very heedful how they referred 
to the leeent events, — for a petCs -officer 
unnecessarily to allude to them m the pres- 
ence of his Captain, this struck him as a 
most immodest piesumption Besides, to his 
quick sense of self-iespeet, it even looked 
under the cncumstances something 1 like an 
attempt to alarm him Nor at that was he 
without some surprise that one who, so far 
as he had hitherto come under his notice, 
had shown considerable tact m his func- 
tion, should m this particular evince such 
lack of it 

But these thoughts and kindred dubious 
ones fitting acioss his mind were suddenly 
leplaced by an intuitional surmise, which 
though as yet obscure m form, ser\ed pi ac- 
tually to affect his reception of the ill 
tidings Certain it is that, long versed m 
everything pertaining to the complicated 
gun-deck life (which like every othei form 
of life has its secret mines and dubious 
side, the side popularly disclaimed), Cap- 
tain Yeie did not permit himself to be 
unduly distuibed by the general tenor of 
his subordinate's report Fmthermore, if 
in view of recent events piompt action 
should be taken at the first palpable sign 
of lecurnng insubordination — -for all that, 
not judicious would it be, he thought, to 
keep the idea of lingering disaffection alive 
by undue forwardness m crediting an m- 
foimer, even if Ins own suboidmate, and 
charged with police surveillance of the 
ciew This feeling would not perhaps have 
so prevailed with him were it not that upon 
a prior occasion the patriotic zeal officially 
(winced by Claggait had somewhat irritated 
him as appealing lather supersensible and 
strained Furthermore, something even m 
the official's self-possessed and somewhat 
ostentatious manner m making his specifi- 
cations strangely reminded him of a bands- 
man, a perjured witness m a capital case 
before a court-martial ashore of which 
when a lieutenant he, Captain Yere, had 
been a member 

Now the peremptory check given to Clag- 
gart m the mattex of the arrested allusion 
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was quickly followed up by this “You say 
that theie is at least one dangerous man 
aboaid Name him " 

“William Budd, a foretopman, youi 
honour — " 

“William Budd," repeated Captain Yere 
with unfeigned astonishment, “and mean 
you the man our Lieutenant Ratdiffe took 
from the meichantman not very long ago 
— the young fellow who seems to be so 
jxopular with the men — Billy, the Hand- 
some Sailoi, as they call him?" 

“The same, your honour, but for all his 
youth and good looks, a deep one Not for 
nothing does he insinuate himself into the 
good will of his shipmates, since at the 
least they will at a pinch say a good word 
foi him at all hazaids Did Lieutenant 
Ratdiffe happen to tell youi honour of 
that adioit fimg of Budd's jumping up m 
the Cuttei's bow under the merchantman's 
stern when he was being taken off? It is 
even masqued by that soit of good- 
humoured air that at heart he resents his 
impressment You have but noted his fair 
cheek A man-trap may be under his fine 
ruddy-tipped daisies " 

Now the Handsome Sailor , as a signal 
figure among the crew, had naturally 
enough attracted the Captain's attention 
fiom the first Though m general not very 
demonstrative to Ins officers, he had con- 
gratulated Lieutenant Ratcliff e upon his 
good fortune m lighting on such a fine 
specimen of the genus homo who, m the 
nude, might have posed foi a statue of 
young Adam before the fall* 

As to Billy's adieu to the ship Mights - 
of -Man, which the boarding lieutenant had 
indeed reported to him, but in a deferen- 
tial way — more as a good story than aught 
else, though mistakenly understanding it 
as a satiric sally — Captain Yere had but 
thought so much the better of the im- 
pressed man for it, as a military sailor, 
admiring the spirit that could take an 
arbitrary enlistment so merrily and sensi- 
bly The foretopman's conduct, too, so far 
as it had fallen under the Captain's notice 
had confiimed the first happy augury. 
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while the new recruit’s qualities as a sailor- 
man seemed to be such that he had thought 
of recommending him to the executive 
officer for promotion to a place that would 
more frequently bring him under his own 
observation, namely, the captaincy of the 
mizzen-top, replacing there in the star- 
boaid watch a man not so young whom 
partly for that reason he deemed less 
fitted foi the post Be it parenthesized 
heie that since the mizzen-top-men have 
not to handle such breadths of heavy 
canvas as the lower sailors on the main- 
mast and fore-mast, a young man if of the 
right stuff not only seems best adapted to 
duty there, but, m fact, is generally se- 
lected for the captaincy of that top, and 
the company under him are light hands, 
and often but striplings In sum, Captain 
Vere had from the beginning deemed Billy 
Budd to be what m the naval parlance of 
the times was called a “ King’s bargain” 
that is to saj, for His Britannic Majesty’s 
navy a capital investment at small outlay 
01 none at all 

After a brief pause — during which the 
reminiscences above mentioned passed viv- 
idly through his mind — he weighed the im- 
port of Claggart’s last suggestion, con- 
veyed m the phrase, “pitfall under the 
clover,” and the more he weighed it the 
less reliance he felt m the informer’s good 
faith Suddenly he turned upon him “Do 
you come to me, Master-at-arms, with so 
foggy 7 a tale? As to Budd, cite me an act 
or spoken ^ ord of his confirmatory of what 
you here m general charge against him 
Stay,” drawing nearer to hun, “heed what 
you speak Just now and m a case like 
this, there is a yard-arm-end for the false- 
witness.” 

“Ah, your honour sighed Claggart 
mildly shaking his shapely head as m sad 
deprecation of such unmerited seventy of 
tone. Then bridling— erecting himself as 
in virtuous self-assertion, he circumstan- 
tially alleged certain words and acts, which 
collectively if credited, led to presump- 
tions mortally inculpating Budd, and foi 


some of these averments, he added, sub- 
stantiating pi oof was not far 

With grey eyes now impatient and dis- 
trustful, essaying to fathom to the bottom 
Claggart’s calm violet ones, Captain Vere 
again heard him out, then for the moment 
stood ruminating The mood he evinced, 
Claggart — -himself for the time lib eiated 
from the other’s scrutiny — steadily re- 
garded with a look difficult to render — a 
look curious of the operation of his tactics, 
a look such as might have been that of the 
spokesman of the envious children of J acob 
deceptively imposing upon the troubled 
patriarch the blood-dyed coat of young 
Joseph 

Though something exceptional m the 
moral quality of Captain Vere made him, 
m earnest encounter with a fellow-man, a 
veritable touchstone of that man’s essential 
nature, yet now as to Claggart and what 
was really going on m him Ins feeling par- 
took less of intuitional conviction than of 
strong suspicion clogged by strange dubie- 
ties The perplexity he evinced proceeded 
less from aught touching the man informed 
against — as Claggart doubtless opined — 
than from considerations how best to act in 
regard to the informer At first, indeed, he 
was naturally for summoning that sub- 
stantiation of his allegations which Clag- 
gart said was at hand But such a proceed- 
ing would result m the matter at once get- 
ting abroad — which — in the present stage 
of it, he thought, might undesirably affect 
the ship’s company If Claggart was a 
false witness, — that closed the affair And 
theiefore, before trying the accusation, he 
would first practically test the accuser, 
and he thought this could be done in a 
quiet undemonstrative way. 

The measure he determined upon in- 
volved a shifting of the scene— a transfer 
to a place less exposed to observation than 
the broad quarter-deck For although the 
few gun-room officers there at the time had, 
m due observance of naval etiquette, with- 
drawn to leewaid the moment Captain 
Veie had begun his promenade on the 
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deck’s weathei-side, and though during 
the colloquy with Claggart they of course 
ventured not to diminish the distance, and 
though throughout the interview Captain 
Vere’s voice was far from high, and Clag- 
g ait’s silvery and low, and the wind m the 
coidage and the wash of the sea helped 
the more to put them beyond ear-shot, 
nevertheless, the interview’s continuance 
alieady had attracted observation from 
some topmen aloft, and other sailors m 
the waist or further forward 

Having now detei mined upon his meas- 
uies, Captain Yere forthwith took action 
Abruptly turning to Claggart he asked, 
“Mastei-at-arms, is it now Budd’s watch 
aloft?” 

“No, your honour ” Whereupon — “Mr 
Wilkes,” summoning the nearest midship- 
man, “tell Albert to come to me ” Albert 
was the Captain’s hammock-boy, a sort of 
sea-valet m whose discretion and fidelity 
his master had much confidence The lad 
appealed “You know Budd the foretop- 
man?” 

“I do, Sir ” 

“Go find him It is his watch off Man- 
age to tell him out of ear-shot that he is 
wanted aft Contrive it that he speaks to 
nobody Keep him in talk yourself And 
not till you get well aft here, not till then, 
let him know that the place where he is 
wanted is my cabin You understand Go 
— Master-at-arms, show yourself on the 
decks below, and when you think it time 
for Albert to be coming with Ins man, 
stand by quietly to follow the sailor in ” 

Chapter XVII 

How when the foretopman found himself 
closeted, as it were, m the cabin with the 
Captain and Claggart, he was surprised 
enough But it was a surprise unaccom- 
panied by apprehension or distrust To an 
immature nature, essentially honest and 
humane, foiewarmng intimations of subtler 
danger from one’s kind come tardily, if at 
all. The only thing that took shape in the 


young sailor’s mmd was this “Yes, the 
Captain, I have always thought, looks 
kindly upon me I wonder if he’s going to 
make me his coxswain I should like that 
And maybe now he is going to ask the 
Master-at-arms about me ” 

“Shut the dooi there, sentry,” said the 
commander “Stand without and let nobody 
come m — Now, Master-at-arms, tell this 
man to his face what you told of him to 
me,” and stood prepared to scrutinize the 
mutually confronting visages. 

With the measured step and calm col- 
lected air of an asylum physician ap- 
proaching m the public hall some patient 
beginning to show indications of a coming 
paroxysm, Claggart deliberately advanced 
within short range of Billy, and mesmen- 
cally looking him in the eye, briefly reca- 
pitulated the accusation 

Not at first did Billy take it m When 
he did the rose-tan of his cheek looked 
struck as by white leprosy He stood like 
one impaled and gagged Meanwhile the 
accuser’s eyes, removing not as yet from 
the blue, dilated ones, underwent a phe- 
nomenal change, their wonted rich violet 
colour blurring into a muddy purple Those 
lights of human intelligence losing human 
expression, gelidly protruding like the alien 
eyes of certain uncatalogued creatures of 
the deep 

The fiist mesmeric glance was one of 
surprised fascination , the last was the 
hungry lurch of the torpedo-fish. 

“Speak, man 1 ” said Captain Yere to the 
transfixed one, struck by his aspect even 
more than by Claggart’s, “Speak t defend 
yourself ” Which appeal caused but a 
strange, dumb gesturing and gurgling m 
Billy, amazement at such an accusation 
so suddenly sprung on inexperienced non- 
age, this, and it may be horror at the 
accuser, serving to bnng out his lurking 
defect, and m this instance for the time 
intensifying it into a convulsed tongue-tie; 
while the intent head and entire form 
straining forward m an agony of ineffec- 
tual eagerness to obey the injunction to 
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speak and defend himself, gave an ex- 
pression to the face like that of a con- 
demned vestal pnestess m the moment of 
hei being buried alive, and m the first 
struggle against suffocation 

Though at the time Captain Vcie was 
quite ignoiant of Billy’s liability to vocal 
impediment, he now immediately divined 
it, since vmdly Billy’s aspect recalled to 
him that of a blight young schoolmate of 
his whom he had seen struck by much the 
same staitlmg impotence m the act of 
eagerly rising m the class to be foremost 
m response to a testing question put to it 
by the master Going close up to the > oung 
sailor, and laying a soothing hand on his 
shoulder, he said, “There is no huiry, my 
boy Take youi time, take your time ” 
Contrary to the effect intended, these words, 
so father ly m tone, doubtless touching 
Billy’s heart to the quick, prompted yet 
more violent effoits at utteiance — efforts 
soon ending for the time m confiimmg the 
paralysis, and bringing to the face an 
expression which was as a crucifixion to 
behold The next instant, quick as the flame 
fiom a discharged cannon at night — his 
right arm shot out and Claggart diopped 
to the deck Whethei intentionally, 01 hut 
owing to the young athlete’s superior 
height, the blow bad taken effect full upon 
the foiehead, so shapely and intellectual- 
looking a feature m the Mastei-at-arms, 
so that the body fell over lengthwise, like 
a heavy plank tilted from eiectness A gasp 
or two and he lay motionless 
“Fated boy,” bieathed Captain Vere m 
a tone so low as to be almost a whispei, 
“what have you done* But here, help me” 
The twain raised the felled one from the 
loins up into a sitting position The spare 
form flexibly acquiesced, but inertly It 
was like handling a dead snake They low- 
ered it back Regaining erectness, Captain 
Vere with one hand covering Ins face stood 
to all appearance as impassive as to the 
object at Ins feet* Was he absorbed in 
taking in all the bearings of the event, 
and wliat was best not only now at once to 
be done, but also m the sequel? Slowly he 


uncovered his face, forthwith the effect 
was as if the moon, emerging fiom eclipse, 
should leappeai with quite another aspect 
than that winch had gone into hiding The 
fathei in him, manifested towards Billy 
thus fai m the scene, was replaced by the 
militaiy disciplinarian In his official tone 
he bade the foietopman retire to a state- 
room aft, (pointing it out), and there re- 
main till thence summoned This ordei 
Billy in silence mechanically obeyed Then, 
going to the cabin door where it opened on 
the quarter-deck, Captain Veie said to the 
sentry without, “Tell somebody to send 
Albert here ” When the lad appeared his 
mastei so contrived it that he should not 
catch sight of the prone one “Albert,” he 
said to him, “tell the surgeon I wish to see 
him You need not come back till called” 

When the surgeon entered — a self -poised 
character of that grave sense and experi- 
ence that haidl) anything could take him 
aback — Captain Vere advanced to meet 
him, thus unconsciously intei rup ting his 
view of Claggait and, interrupting the 
other’s wonted ceiemonious salutation, said, 
“Na}, tell me how it is with yonder man,” 
directing his attention to the prostrate one 

The surgeon looked, and for all his self- 
command, somewhat started at the abrupt 
revelation On Claggart’s always pallid 
complexion, thick black blood was now 
oozing from mouth and ear To the gazer’s 
professional eyes it was unmistakably no 
living man that he saw 

“Is it so, then?” said Captain Vere in- 
tently watching him “I thought it But 
verify it ” Whereupon the customary tests 
confiimed the stngeon’s first glance, who 
now looking up m unfeigned concern, cast 
a look of intense inquisitiveness upon his 
superior But Captain Vere, with one hand 
to his brow, was standing motionless Sud- 
denly, catching the suigeon’s arm con- 
vulsively, he exclaimed, pointing down to 
the body, — “It is the divnre judgment of 
Ananias 130 Look!” 

Disturbed by the excited manner he had 


30 Acts 5 5, 
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never before observed m the Indomitable’s 
Captain, and as yet wholly ignorant of the 
a if an, the prudent surgeon nevertheless 
held his peace, only again looking an ear- 
nest interrogation as to what it was that 
had resulted m such a tragedy 

But Captain Yere was now again mo- 
tionless, standing absorbed m thought 
Once again starting, he vehemently ex- 
claimed — “Stiuck dead bj an angel of 
God Yet the angel must hang 1 ” 

At these interjections, incoherences to 
the listener as yet unapprised of the ante- 
cedent events, the surgeon was profoundly 
discomfited But now, as recollecting him- 
self, Captain Yere m less harsh tone buefly 
related the circumstances leading up to the 
event 

“But come , we must despatch,” he 
added, “help me to remove him (meaning 
the body) to yonder compartment” — desig- 
nating one opposite where the foretopman 
lemamcd immured Anew disturbed by a 
lequest that, as implying a desire for 
secrecy, seemed unaccountably strange to 
him, there was nothing for the suboidmate 
to do but comply 

“Go now,” said Captain Yere, with 
something of his wonted manner, “Go now 
I shall presently call a drum-head court 
Tell the lieutenants what has happened, 
and tell Mr Morton” — meaning the cap- 
tain of marines “And charge them to keep 
the matter to themselves ” 

Full of disquietude and misgivings, the 
surgeon left the cabin Was Captain Yere 
suddenly affected m his mind, or was it 
but a transient excitement brought about 
by so strange and extraordinary a hap- 
pening^ As to the drum-head court, it 
struck the surgeon as impolitic, if nothing 
more The thing to do, he thought, was to 
place Billy Budd m confinement, and m 
a way dictated by usage, and postpone 
further action m so extraordinary a case 
to such time as they should again join 
the squadron, and then transfer it to the 
Admiral He recalled the unwonted agita- 
tion of Captain Yere and his exciting 
exclamations so at variance with his normal 
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manner Was he unhinged'? But assuming 
that he was, it -were not so susceptible of 
proof What then could he do^ No woise 
trying situation is conceivable than that of 
an officei subordinated undei a Captain 
whom he suspects to be, not mad indeed, 
but yet not quite unaffected m his intellect 
To aigue his order to him would be inso- 
lence To resist him would be mutiny In 
obedience to Captain Yere be communi- 
cated to the lieutenants and captain of 
mannes what had happened, saying noth- 
ing as to the Captain’s state They stared 
at him m surpuse and concern Like him 
they seemed to think that such a matter 
should be reported to the Admiral 

Who m the rainbow can draw the line 
where the violet tint ends and the orange 
tint begins? Distinctly we see the difference 
of the coloui, but where exactly does the 
first one visibly entei into the other? So 
with sanity and insanity In pronounced 
cases theie is no question about them But 
m some eases, in various degrees sup- 
posedly less pronounced, to draw the line 
of demarkation few will undertake, though 
for a fee some professional experts will 
There is nothmg namable but that some 
men will undertake to do for pay In other 
words, there are instances where it is next 
to impossible to determine whether a man 
is sane or beginning to be otherwise 
Whethei Captain Yere, as the surgeon 
professionally surmised, was really the sud- 
den victim of any degree of aberration, 
one must determine for himself by such 
light as this narrative may afford 

Chapter XYIII 

The unhappy event winch has been nar- 
rated could not have happened at a worse 
juncture For it was close on the heel of 
the suppressed insurrections, an after-time 
very critical to naval authority^ demanding 
from every English sea-commander two 
qualities not readily mterfusable — pru- 
dence and ngour Moreover, there was 
something crucial in the case 

In the jugglery of circumstances pre- 
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ceding and attending the event on board 
the Indomitable and m the light of that 
martial code whereby it was formally to be 
judged, innocence and guilt, personified m 
Claggart and Budd, m effect changed 
places 

In the legal view the apparent victim of 
the tragedy was he who had sought to 
victimize a man blameless , and the indispu- 
table deed of the latter, navally regarded, 
constituted the most heinous of military 
dimes Yet more The essential right and 
wrong involved m the matter, the clearer 
that might he, so much the worse for the 
responsibility of a loyal sea-commander, 
inasmuch as he was authorized to deter- 
mine the matter on that primitive legal 
basis 

Small wonder then that the Indomitable N 
Captain, though m general a man of rigid 
decision, felt that circumspeetness not less 
than promptitude was necessary Until he 
could decide upon his course, and m each 
detail, and not only so, but until the con- 
cluding measure was upon the point of 
being enacted he deemed it advisable, m 
view of all the circumstances, to guard as 
much as possible against publicity Here 
he may or may not have erred Certain it 
is, however, that subsequently m the con- 
fidential talk of more than one or two 
gun-rooms and cabins he was not a little 
criticized by some officers, a fact imputed 
by ins friends, and vehemently by his 
cousin Jack Denton, to professional jeal- 
ousy of Starry Vere Some imaginative 
ground for invidious comment there was 
The maintenance of secrecy in the matter, 
the confining all knowledge of it for a time 
to the place where the homicide occurred 
— the quarter-deck cabin, m these particu- 
lars lurked some resemblance to the policy 
adopted ih those tragedies of the palace 
winch have occurred more than once in. 
the capital founded by Peter 31 the Bar- 
barian, great ehiefiy by his crimes 

The case was such that fain would the 
Indomitable’s Captain have deferred taking 
any action whatever respecting it further 
than to keep the foretopman a close pris- 


oner till the ship rejoined the squadion, 
and then submitting the matter to the 
judgment of his Admiral 

But a true military officer is, m one 
particular, like a true monk Not with 
more of self-abnegation will the lattoi 
keep his vows of monastic obedience than 
the former his vows of allegiance to mar- 
tial duty 

Peeling that unless quick action weie 
taken on it, the deed of the foretopman, as 
soon as it should be known on the gun- 
deeks, would tend to awaken any slumber- 
ing embers of the Nore among the crews 
— a sense of the uigency of the case ovei- 
ruled m Captain Veie all other considera- 
tions But though a conscientious disciplin- 
arian, he was no lover of authority for 
meie authority's sake Very far was he 
from embracing opportunities for monopo- 
lizing to himself the penis of moral re- 
sponsibility, none at least that could prop- 
erly be referred to an official superior, or 
shared with him by his official equals or 
even subordinates So thinking, he was 
glad it would not be at variance with usage 
to turn the matter over to a summary 
court of his own officers, reserving to him- 
self, as the one on whom the ultimate ac- 
countability would rest, the right of main- 
taining a supervision of it, or formally or 
informally interposing at need Accordingly 
a drum-head court was summarily con- 
vened, he electing the individuals com- 
posing it, the First Lieutenant, the Captain 
of Mannes, and the Sailing Master 

In associating an officer of marines with 
the sea-lieutenants m a case having to do 
with a sailor, the Commander perhaps 
deviated from general custom He was 
prompted thereto by the circumstances that 
he took that soldier to be a judicious per- 
son, thoughtful and not altogether incapa- 
ble of gripping with a difficult case un- 
precedented m his prior experience. Yet 
even as to bun he was not without some 


31 Peter I of Russia (1672-1725), called 
Peter the Great, founder of St Petersburg 
(now Leningrad) 
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latent misgiving, for withal he was an 
cxtiemely good-natmed man, an enjoyer 
of his dinner, a sound sleepei, and in- 
clined to obesity The sort of man who, 
though he would always maintain Ins man- 
hood m battle, might not prove altogether 
reliable m a moral dilemma involving aught 
of the tragic As to the First Lieutenant 
and the Sailing Master, Captain Yere 
could not but be awaie that though honest 
natuies, of approved gallantly upon oc- 
casion, their intelligence was mostly con- 
fined to the mattei of active seamanship, 
and the fighting demands of their pro- 
fession The eouit was held m the same 
cabin wheie the unfortunate affair had 
iaken place This cabin, the Commander’s, 
embiaeed the entire area under the poop- 
deck Aft, and on either side, was a small 
state-i oom — the one room temporarily a 
jail, and the othei a dead-house — and a 
vet smaller compartment leaving a space 
between, expanding forward into a goodly 
oblong of length coinciding with the ship’s 
beam A sky-light of moderate dimension 
was oveihead, and at each end of the ob- 
long space were two sashed port-hole win- 
dows, easily eonveitible back into em- 
brasures for short cannonades 

All being quickly m readiness, Billy 
Budd was arraigned, Captain Yeie neees- 
sanly appearing as the sole witness m the 
case, and as such temporarily sinking his 
rank, though singularly maintaining it m 
a matter apparently trivial, namely, that 
he testified from the ship’s weather-side, 
with that object having caused the court 
to sit on the lee-side Concisely he narrated 
all that had led up to the catastrophe, 
omitting nothing m Claggait’s accusation 
and deposing as to the manner m which the 
prisoner had received it At this testimony 
the thzee officers glanced with no little sur- 
puse at Billy Budd, the last man they 
would have suspected, either of mutinous 
design alleged by Claggart, or of the 
undeniable deed he himself had done The 
First Lieutenant, taking judicial primacy 
and turning towards the pusoner, said, 
"Captain Yere has spoken Is it or is it 
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not as Captain Yere says?” In response 
came syllables not so much impeded in 
the utterance as might have been antici- 
pated They were these 
"Captain Yere tells the truth It is just 
as Captain Yere says, but it is not as the 
Master-at-arms said I have eaten the 
King’s bread and I am true to the King ” 
"I believe you, my man,” said the wit- 
ness, his voice indicating a suppressed 
emotion not otherwise betrayed 

"God will bless you for that, your hon- 
our f ” not without stammering said Billy, 
and all but broke down But immediately 
was recalled to self-control by another 
question, with which the same emotional 
difficulty of utterance came "No, there 
was no malice between us I never bore 
malice against the Master-at-arms I am 
sorry that he is dead I did not mean to 
kill him Could I have used my tongue I 
would not have stiuck him But he foully 
bed to my face, and m the presence of 
my Captain, and I had to say something, 
and I could only say it with a blow God 
help me 1 ” 

In the impulsive above-board manner of 
the frank one the court saw confirmed all 
that was implied m words which just 
previously had perplexed them, coming as 
they did from the testifier to the tragedy, 
and promptly following Billy’s impas- 
sioned disclaimer of mutinous intent — Cap- 
tain Yere’s words, "I believe you, my man ” 
Next it was asked of him whether he 
knew of or suspected aught savouring 
of incipient trouble (meaning a mutiny, 
though the explicit term was avoided) go- 
ing on m any section of the ship’s com- 
pany 

The reply lingered This was naturally 
imputed by the court to the same vocal 
embarrassment which had retarded or ob- 
structed previous answers But m mam it 
was otherwise here, the question immedi- 
ately recalling to Billy’s mind the inter- 
view with the afterguardsman m the fore- 
chains But an innate repugnance to play- 
ing a part at all approaching that of an 
informer against one’s own shipmates — * 
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the same eirmg sense of uninstrueted hon- 
oui which had stood m the way of his 
repoitmg the mattoi at the time, though 
as a loyal man-of-war's man it was incum- 
bent on him, and failure so to do, charged 
against him and proven, would have sub- 
jected him to the heaviest of penalties 
this, with the blind feeling now his, that 
nothing really was being hatched, pre- 
vailed with him When the answer came it 
was a negative 

“One question moie,” said the officer of 
marines now first speaking and with a 
troubled earnestness “You tell us that what 
the Master-at-arms said agamst you was 
a lie Now why should he have so lied, so 
maliciously lied, since you declare there 
was no malice between you?” 

At that question unintentionally touch- 
ing on a spiritual spheie wholly obscure 
to Billy's thoughts, he was nonplussed, 
evincing a confusion indeed that some ob- 
sellers, such as can be imagined, would 
have construed into involuntary evidence 
of hidden guilt Nevertheless he strove 
some way to answer, but all at once re- 
linquished the vain endeavour, at the same 
time turning an appealing glance towards 
Captain Yere as deeming him his best 
helper and friend Captain Vere, who had 
been seated for a time, rose to his feet, 
addressing the interrogator “The question 
vou put to him comes naturally enough 
But can he rightly answer it# — or any- 
body else# unless indeed it be he who lies 
within there,” designating the compart- 
ment where lay the corpse “But the prone 
one there will not rise to our summons In 
effect though, as it seems to me, the point 
vou make is hardly material Quite aside 
from any conceivable motive actuating the 
Master-at-arms, and irrespective of the 
piovoeation of the blowy a martial court 
must needs m the picsent case confine its 
attention to the blow's consequence, which 
consequence is to be deemed not otherwise 
than as the striker's deed 1 ” 

This utterance, the full significance of 
which it was not at all likely that Billy 
took m, neveitheiess caused him to turn a 


wistful, interrogative look towards the 
speaker, a look m its dumb expressiveness 
not unlike that which a dog of generous 
bleed might turn upon his master, seeking 
m his face some elucidation of a previous 
gesture ambiguous to the canine intelli- 
gence Noi was the same utterance without 
marked effect upon the three officers, more 
especially the soldier Couched m it seemed 
to them a meaning unanticipated, involving 
a piejudgment on the speakei's part It 
served to augment a mental disturbance 
previously ev ident enough 

The soldier once moie spoke, m a tone 
of suggestive dubiety addressing at once 
his associates and Captain Yeie “Nobody 
is piesent — none of the ship's company, I 
mean, who might shed lateral light, if any 
is to be had, upon what remains mysteri- 
ous m this roattei ” 

“That is thoughtfully put,” said Cap- 
tain Yere, “I see y T our drift Ay, there is 
a mystery, but to use a Scnptuial phrase, 
it is ‘a mystery of iniquity,' a mattei foi 
only psychologic theologians to discuss 
But what has a nulitaiy couit to do with 
it? Not to add that for us any possible 
investigation of it is cut off by the lasting 
tongue-tie of him in yonder,” again desig- 
nating the moituary state-ioom “The pris- 
oner's deed With that alone we have to 
do ” 

To this, and paitieularly the closing re- 
iteration, the marine soldiei, knowing not 
how aptly to reply, sadly abstained from 
saying aught The First Lieutenant, who 
at the outset had not unnaturally assumed 
primacy in the couit, now overruhngly 
instructed by a glance from Captain Yere 
(a glance more effective than words), re- 
sumed that pnmaey Turning to the pris- 
oner “Budd,” he said, and seaice in equa- 
ble tones, “Budd, if you have aught further 
to say for yourself, say it now ” 

Upon this the young sailoi turned an- 
otlier quick glance towaids Captam Yere, 
then, as taking a hint from that aspect, a 
hint confirming his own instinct that silence 
was now best, leplied to the Lieutenant, 
“I have said all, Sir” 
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The marine — the same who had been 
the sentinel without the cabm-dooi at the 
time that the foretopman, followed by the 
Mas! ei -at-arms, entered it — ho, standing 
by the sailoi throughout their judicial 
proceedings, was now diiected to take him 
back to the after compartment ongmally 
assigned to the prisoner and his custodian 
As the iwam disappeared from view, the 
three officers, as paitiallj liberated from 
some mwazd constraint associated with Bil- 
ly’s meie presence — simultaneously stirzed 
in their seats They exchanged looks of 
troubled indecision, yet feeling that decide 
they must, and without long delay , for 
Captain Yeie was for the time sitting un- 
consciously with his back towards them, 
apparently in one of his absent fits, gazing 
out from a sashed port-hole to wmdwaid 
upon the monotonous blank of the twilight 
sea But the court’s silence continuing, 
broken only at moments by brief consulta- 
tions m low earnest tones, tins seemed to 
assuie him and encourage him Turning, he 
to-and-fio paced the cabin athwart, m the 
returning ascent to windward, climbing the 
slant deck m the ship’s lee roll, without 
knowing it symbolizing thus m his action 
a mmd resolute to surmount difficulties 
even if against primitive instincts strong 
as the wind and the sea Piesently he came 
to a stand before the three After scanning 
their faces lie stood less as mustering Ins 
thoughts for expression, than as one m 
deliberating how best to put them to well- 
meaning men not intellectually matuie — 
men with whom it was necessary to dem- 
onstrate certain principles that weie axioms 
to himself Similar impatience as to talk- 
ing is perhaps one reason that deters some 
mmds from addiessmg any popular as- 
semblies, under which head is to be classed 
most legislatures m a Democracy, 

When speak he did, something both m 
the substance of wffiat ho said and his 
manner of saying it, showed the influence 
of unshared studies, modifying and tem- 
pering the practical training of an active 
career This, along with his phraseology 
now and then, was suggestive of the 


grounds wheieon rested that imputation 
of a ceitam pedantry socially alleged 
against him by certain naval men of wholly 
practical east, captains who nevertheless 
would frankly concede that His Majesty’s 
Navy musteied no more efficient officers of 
then grade than “Stairy Vere ” 

What he said was to this effect “Hith* 
erto I have been but the witness, little 
more, and I should haidly think now to 
take another tone, that of your coadjutor, 
for the time, did I not perceive m you — 
at the crisis too — a troubled hesitancy, 
proceeding, I doubt not, from the clashing 
of military duty wnth moral scruple — 
scruple vitalized by compassion For the 
compassion, how can I otherwise but share 
it® But, mindful of paramount obligation, 

I strive against scruples that may tend to 
cneivate decision Not, gentlemen, that I 
hide from myself that the case is an ex- 
ceptional one Speculatively regarded, it 
well might be referred to a jury of casu- 
ists But for us here, acting not as casuists 
or moralists, it is a case practical and 
under martial law practically to he dealt 
with 

“But youi scruples 1 Do they move as in 
a dusk ? Challenge them Make them ad- 
vance and declare themselves Come now 
— do they import something like this If, 
mindless of palliating circumstances, we 
aie bound to regard the death of the 
Master-at-arms as the prisoner’s deed, then 
does that deed constitute a capital crime 
whereof the penalty is a moital one? But 
in natural justice is nothing but the pris- 
oner’s overt act to be considered? How can 
we adjudge to summary and shameful 
death a fellow-creature innocent before 
God, and whom we feel to be so? — Does 
that state it anght® You sign sad assent 
Well, I, too, feel that, the full force of 
that It is Nature But do these buttons 
that we wear attest that our allegiance is 
to Nature? No, to the King Though the 
ocean, which is inviolate Natuie primeval, 
though this be the element where we move 
and have our being as sailors, yet as the 
King’s officers lies our duty in a sphere 
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correspondingly natural $ So little is that 
true, that m receiving our commissions we 
m the most important regaids ceased to be 
natuial free-agents When war is declared, 
are we, the commissioned fighters, previ- 
ously consulted! We fight at command If 
our judgments approve the war, that is 
but coincidence So m other particulars 
So now, would it be so much we ourselves 
that would condemn as it would be martial 
law operating through us! For that law 
and the ngour of it, we are not responsi- 
ble Our vowed responsibility is m this 
That however pitilessly that law may oper- 
ate, we nevertheless adhere to it and ad- 
mimstei it 

“But the exceptional m the matter moves 
the heart within you Even so, too, is mine 
moved But let not warm hearts betray 
heads that should be cool Ashore m a 
criminal case will an upright judge allow 
himself when off: the bench to be waylaid 
by some tender kinswoman of the accused 
seeking to touch him with her tearful plea*? 
Well, the heart here is as that piteous 
woman The heart is the feminine m man, 
and hard though it be, she must here be 
ruled out ” 

He paused, earnestly studying them for 
a moment, then resumed 

“But something m your aspect seems to 
urge that it is not solely that heart that 
moves m you, hut also the conscience, the 
private conscience Then, tell me whether 
or not, occupying the position we do, pri- 
vate conscience should not yield to that 
imperial one formulated m the code under 
which alone we officially proceed!” 

Here the three men moved m their 
seats, less convinced than agitated by the 
course of an argument troubling hut the 
more the spontaneous conflict within Per- 
ceiving which, the speaker paused for a 
moment; then abruptly changing his tone, 
went on* 

“To steady us a hit, let us recur to the 
facts— In war-time at sea a man-of-war's 
man strikes his superior m grade, and the 
blow kills. Apart from its effect, the blow 


itself is, accoiding to the Ai tides of Wai, 
a capital crime Fuitheimore — ” 

“Ay, Sir,” emotionally bioke m the 
officer of mannes, “m one sense it was 
But suiely Budd puiposed neither mutiny 
nor homicide” 

“Suiely not, my good man And before 
a couit less aibitraiy and more merciful 
than a martial one that plea would largely 
extenuate At the Last Assizes it shall 
acquit But how here^ We proceed undei 
the law of the Mutiny Act In feature no 
child can lesemble his father more than 
that Act lesembles in spirit the thing from 
which it derives — Wai In His Majesty's 
service — in this ship indeed — there are 
Englishmen forced to fight foi the King 
against their will Against their conscience, 
foi aught we know Though as then fellow- 
creatures some of us may appreciate their 
position, yet as Navy officers, what leek 
we of it! Still less recks the enemy 
Our impressed men he would fam cut 
down m the same swath with our vol- 
unteers As xegards the enemy’s naval 
conscupts, some of whom may even share 
our own abhorrence of the regicidal Fiench 
Lneetory , 32 it is the same on our side Wai 
looks but to the frontage, the appearance 
And the Mutiny Act, War's child, takes 
after the father Budd's intent or non- 
mtent is nothing to the purpose 

“But while, put to it by those anxieties 
m you which I cannot but respect, I only 
repeat myself — while thus strangely we 
prolong proceedings that should be sum- 
mary, the enemy may be sighted and an 
engagement result We must do, and one of 
two thing's must we do — condemn or let 
go ” 

“Can we not convict and yet mitigate the 
perfalty!” asked the junior Lieutenant here 
speaking, and faltermgly, for the first 
time 

“Lieutenant, were that clearly lawful for 
us undei the circumstances, consider the 

82 The French government, regarded as 
responsible for the execution of Louis 
XVI, 
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consequences of such clemency The peo- 
ple” (meaning the ship’s company) “have 
native sense, most of them are familiar 
with our naval usage and tradition, and 
how would they take it ? Even could you 
explain to them — •■which oui official position 
forbids — they, long moulded by arbitrary 
discipline, have not that land of intelligent 
responsiveness that might qualify them to 
comprehend and discriminate No, to the 
people the foretopman’s deed, however it 
be worded in the announcement, will be 
plain homicide committed m a flagrant act 
of mutiny What penalty for that should 
follow, they know But it does not follow 
Why f they will ruminate You know what 
sailors are Will they not revert to the re- 
cent outbreak at the Noie^ Ay, they know 
the well-founded alarm — the panic it struck 
throughout England Your clement sentence 
they would account pusillanimous They 
would think that we flinch, that we are 
afiaid of them — afiaid of practising a 
lawful rigour singularly demanded at this 
juncture lest it should provoke new trou- 
bles What shame to us such a conjecture 
on their part, and how deadly to discipline 
You see then wlnther, prompted by duty 
and the law, I steadfastly drive But I 
beseech you, my fnends, do not take me 
amiss I feel as you do for this unfor- 
tunate boy Bnt did he know our heaits, 
I take him to be of that generous nature 
that he would feel even for us on whom m 
this militaiy necessity so heavy a compul- 
sion is laid ” 

With that, crossing the deck, he re- 
sumed his place by the sashed port-hole, 
tacitly leading the three to come to a 
decision On the cabin’s opposite side the 
troubled court sat silent Loyal lieges, 
plain and practical, though at bottom they 
dissented from some points Captain Yere 
had put to them, they were without the 
faculty, hardly had the inchnation to gam- 
say one whom they felt to be an earnest 
man — one, too, not less their superior in 
mind than m naval rank But it is not 
improbable that even such of his words as 


weie not without influence over them, less 
came home to them than his closing appeal 
to their instinct as sea-officers, m the fore- 
thought he threw out as to the practical 
consequences to discipline (con&idenng the 
unconfirmed tone of the fleet at the time) 
— should a man-of-war’s man’s violent kill- 
ing at sea of a supenor m grade be al- 
lowed to pass for aught else than a capital 
crime, demanding prompt infliction of the 
penalty 

Not unlikely they were brought to some- 
thing more or less akin to that harassed 
frame of mmd which m the year 1842 
actuated the commander of the U S brig- 
of-war Somers to resolve (under the so- 
called Articles of War — Articles modelled 
upon the English Mutiny Act) to resolve 
upon the execution at sea of a midshipman 
and two petty -officers as mutineers design- 
ing the seizuie of the brig Which lesolu- 
tion was carried out, though in a time of 
peace and within not many days’ sail of 
home An act vindicated by a naval couit 
of inquiry subsequently convened ashore 
— history, and here cited without comment 
True, the circumstances on board the Som- 
ers were different from those on boaid 
the Indomitable But the urgency felt, well- 
warranted or otherwise, was much the 
same 

Says a writer whom few know, “Forty 
years after a battle it is easy for a non- 
combatant to reason about how it ought to 
have been fought It is another thing per- 
sonally and under fire to direct the fight- 
ing while involved m the obscuring smoke 
of it Much so with respect to other emer- 
gencies involving considerations both prac- 
tical and moral, and when it is imperative 
promptly to act The greater the fog, the 
more it imperils the steamer, and speed is 
put on though at the hazard of running 
somebody down Little ween the snug card- 
players m the cabin of the responsibilities 
of the sleepless man on the bridge.” 

In brief, Billy Budd was formally con- 
victed and sentenced to be hung at the 
yard-arm m the early morning-watch, it 
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being now night Otheiwise, as is custom- 
ary m such cases, the sentence would foith- 
with have been earned out In wai-time 
on the field or m the fleet, a moital pun- 
ishment decreed by a dium-head court — 
on the field sometimes decieed by but a nod 
from the General — follows without a delay 
on the heel of conviction without appeal 

Chapter XIX 

It was Captain Vere himself who, of 
his own motion, communicated the finding 
of the court to the prisoner, for that pur- 
pose going to the eompaitment where he 
was m custody, and bidding the marine 
there to withdraw for the time 

Beyond the communication of the sen- 
tence, what took place at this interview 
was never known But, m view of the 
character of the twain briefly closeted m 
that state-room, each ladieally sharing m 
the raier qualities of one nature — so rare, 
indeed, as to be all but incredible to aver- 
age minds however much cultivated — some 
conjectures may be ventured 

It would have been m consonance with 
the spirit of our Captain Vere should he 
on this occasion have concealed nothing 
from the condemned one — should he in- 
deed have frankly disclosed to him the part 
he himself had played m bringing about 
the decision, at the same time revealing 
his actuating motives On Billy’s side it is 
not impiobable that such a confession 
would have been received m much the 
same spirit that prompted it Not without 
a sort of joy indeed he might have appre- 
ciated the brave opinion of him implied 
m his Captain making such a confidant of 
him Nor as to the sentence itself could he 
have been insensible that it was imparted 
to him as to one not afraid to die Even 
more may have been Captain Vere in the 
end may have developed the passion some- 
times latent under an exterior stoical or 
indifferent He was old enough to have 
been Billy’S father The austeie devotee of 
military duty, letting himself melt hack 
into what remains primeval m our formal- 


ized humanity, may in the end have caught 
Billy to heart, even as Abiaham may ha\e 
caught }oung Isaac on the bunk of reso- 
lutelv offenng lum up m obedience to the 
exacting behest But theie is no telling the 
sacrament — seldom if m any case revealed 
to the gadding world— whei c\ ei under cir- 
cumstances at all akin to those here at- 
tempted to be set foith, two of great 
Nature’s nobler order embrace There is 
pnvacy at the time, lmiolable to the sur- 
vivor, and holy oblivion (the sequel to 
each diviner magnanimity) providentially 
covers all at last 

The fiist to eneountei Captain Vere m 
the act of leaving the compartment was the 
senior Lieutenant The face he beheld, for 
the moment one expressive of the agony of 
the strong, was to that officer, though a 
man of fifty, a startling levelation That 
the condemned one suffered less than he 
who mamly had effected the condemnation, 
was apparently indicated by the former’s 
exclamation m the scene soon perforce to 
be touched upon 

Of a series of incidents within a brief 
term rapidly following each other, the 
adequate narration may take up a term 
less brief, especially if explanation or 
comment here and there seem requisite to 
the better understanding of such incidents 
Between the entrance into the cabin of 
him who never left it alive, and him who 
when he did leave it left it as one con- 
demned to die, between this and the clos- 
eted interview just given, less than an 
hour and a half had elapsed It was an 
interval long enough, however, to awaken 
speculations among no few of the ship’s 
company as to what it was that could be 
detaining m the cabin the Master-at-arms 
and the sailor, for it was rumoured that 
both of them had been seen to enter it and 
neither of them had been seen to emerge 
This rumour had got abroad upon the gun- 
decks and m the tops, the people of a 
great wardship being in one respect like 
villagers, taking microscopic note of every 
untoward movement or non-movement go- 
ing on When therefore m weather not at 
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all tempestuous all hands were called m 
the second dog-watch, a summons under 
such circumstances not usual m those 
hours, the crew were not wholly unpre- 
pared for some announcement extraordi- 
nary, one having connection, too, with the 
continued absence of the two men from 
their wonted haunts 

There was a moderate sea at the time, 
and the moon, newly risen and near to 
being at its full, silvered the white spar- 
deck wherever not blotted by the clear-cut 
shadows horizontally thrown of fixtures 
and moving men On either side of the 
quarter-deck the marine guard under arms 
was drawn up, and Captain Yere, stand- 
ing up m his place surrounded by all the 
ward-room officers, addressed his men In 
so doing his manner showed neither more 
nor less than that properly pertaining to 
his supreme position aboard his own ship 
In clear terms and concise he told them 
what had taken place m the cabin, that 
the Master-at-arms was dead, that he who 
had killed him had been already tried by 
a summary court and condemned to death, 
and that the execution would take place 
m the early morning watch The word 
mutiny was not named m what he said He 
refrained, too, from making the occasion 
an opportunity for any preachment as to 
the maintenance of discipline, thinking, 
perhaps, that under existing circumstances 
in the navy the consequence of violating 
discipline should be made to speak for it- 
self 

Their Captain’s announcement was lis- 
tened to by the throng of standing sailors 
m a dumbness like that of a seated con- 
gregation of believers m Hell listening to 
the clergyman’s announcement of his Cal- 
vmistic text. 

At the close, however, a confused mur- 
mur went up It began to wax all but in- 
stantly, then, at a sign, was pierced and 
suppressed by shrill whistles of the Boat- 
swain and his mates piping “Down one 
watch ” 

To be prepared for burial Claggart’s 
body was delivered to certain petty-officers 


of his mess And here, not to clog the 
sequel with lateral matters, it may be 
added that at a suitable hour, the Master- 
at-arms was committed to the sea with 
every funeral honour properly belonging to 
his naval grade 

In this proceeding, as m every public 
one growing out of the tragedy, strict ad- 
herence to usage was observed Nor m any 
point could it have been at all deviated 
from, either with respect to Claggart or 
Billy Budd, without begetting undesirable 
speculations m the ship’s company, the 
sailors, and more particularly the men-of- 
war’s men, being of all men the greatest 
sticklers for usage 

For similar cause all communication be- 
tween Captain Yere and the condemned 
one ended with the closeted interview al- 
ready given, the latter being now surren- 
dered to the ordinary routine preliminary 
to the end This transfer under guard from 
the Captain’s quarters was effected with- 
out unusual precautions — at least no visible 
ones 

If possible, not to let the men so much 
as surmise that their officers anticipate 
aught amiss from them, is the tacit rule 
m a military ship And the more that some 
sort of trouble should really be appre- 
hended, the more do the officers keep that 
apprehension to themselves, though not 
the less unostentatious vigilance may be 
augmented 

In the present instance the sentry placed 
over the prisoner had strict orders to let 
no one have communication with him but 
the Chaplain And certain unobtrusive 
measures were taken absolutely to insure 
this point 

Chapter XX 

In a seventy-four of the old order the 
deck known as the upper gun-deck was 
the one covered over by the spar-deck, 
which last, though not without its arma- 
ment, was for the most part exposed to the 
weather In general it was at all hours 
fiee from hammocks, those of the crew 
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swinging on the lower gun-deck and berth- 
deck, the latter being not only a dormitory 
but also the place for the stowing of the 
sailors' bags, and on both sides hned with 
the large chests or movable pantnes of the 
many messes of the men 

On the starboard side of the Indomita- 
ble’s upper gun-deck, behold Billy Budd 
under sentry lying prone m irons m one 
of the bays formed by the regular spacing 
of the guns comprising the batteries on 
either side All these pieces were of the 
heavier calibre of that period Mounted on 
lumbering wooden carnages, they were 
hampered with cumbersome harness of 
breeching and strong side-tackles for run- 
ning them out Guns and carnages, to- 
gether with the long rammeis and shorter 
hntstocks lodged m loops overhead — all 
these, as customary, were painted black, 
and the heavy hempen breechings, tarred 
to the same tint, wore the like livery of 
the undei takers In contrast with the fune- 
real tone of these surroundings the prone 
sailor's extenor apparel, white jumper and 
white duck trousers, each more or less 
soiled, dimly glimmered m the obscure light 
of the bay like a patch of discoloured snow 
m early April lingering at some upland 
cave's black mouth In effect he is already 
m his shroud or the garments that shall 
serve him m lieu of one Over him, but 
scarce illuminating him, two battle-lanterns 
swing from two massive beams of the 
deck above Fed with the oil supplied by 
the war-contractors (whose gams, honest 
or otherwise, are m every land an antici- 
pated portion of the harvest of death), 
with flickering splashes of dirty yellow 
# light they pollute the pale moonshine all 
but ineffectually strugghng m obstructed 
flecks through the open ports from which 
the tompioned cannon protrude Other lan- 
terns at intervals serve but to bring out 
somewhat the obscurer bays which, like 
small confessionals or side-chap els m a 
cathedral, branch from the long, dim- 
vasted, broad aisle between the two bat- 
teries of that covered tier 

Such was the deck where now lay the 


Handsome Sailor Through the rose-tan 
of his complexion, no pallor could have 
shown It would have taken days of seques- 
tration from the winds and the sun to 
have brought about the effacement of that 
young sea-bloom But the skeleton m the 
cheek-bone at the point of its angle was 
just beginning delicately to be defined 
under the warm-tinted skin In fervid 
hearts self-contained some brief experiences 
devour our human tissue as secret fire in 
a ship's hold consumes cotton m the bale 
But now, lying between the two guns, 
as nipped m the vice of fate, Billy's agony, 
mainly proceeding from a generous young 
heart's virgin experience of the diabolical 
incarnate and effective m some men — the 
tension of that agony was over now It 
survived not the something healing m the 
closeted interview with Captain Yere 
Without movement, he lay as m a trance, 
that adolescent expression previously noted 
as his taking on something akin to the 
look of a slumbering child m the cradle 
when the warm hearth-glow of the still 
chamber of night plays on the dimples 
that at whiles mysteriously form m the 
cheek, silently coming and going there For 
now and then m the gyved one's trance, 
a serene happy light born of some wander- 
ing reminiscence or dream would diffuse 
itself over his face, and then wane away 
only anew to return 
The Chaplain coming to see him and 
finding him thus, and perceiving no sign 
that he was conscious of his presence, at- 
tentively regarded him for a space, then 
slipping aside, withdrew for the time, per- 
adventure feeling that even he, the min- 
ister of Christ, though receiving his stipend 
from wars, had no consolation to proffer 
which could result m a peace transcending 
that which he beheld But m the small 
hours he came again And the prisoner, 
now awake to his surroundings, noticed his 
approach, and civilly, all but cheerfully, 
welcomed him But it was to little purpose 
that in the interview following the good 
man sought to bring Billy Budd to some 
Godly understanding that he must die, and 
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at dawn True, Billy himself freely referred 
to his death as a thing close at hand, but 
it was something m the way that children 
will refer to death in general, who yet 
among their other sports will play a fu- 
neral with hearse and mourners Not that 
like children Billy was incapable of con- 
ceiving what death leally is No, hut he 
was wholly without irrational fear of it, 
a fear more prevalent m highly civilized 
communities than those so-called barbarous 
ones which m all respects stand nearer to 
unadulterate Nature And, as elsewhere 
said, a barbarian Billy radically was, as 
much so, for all the costume, as his coun- 
trymen the British captives, living trophies 
made to march m the Roman triumph of 
Germamcus 83 Quite as much so as those 
later barbanans, young men probably, and 
picked specimens among the earlier Brit- 
ish eonveits to Christianity, at least nom- 
inally such, and taken to Eome (as to-day 
converts from lesser isles of the sea may 
be taken to London), of whom the Pope 
of that time, admiring the strangeness of 
their personal beauty — so unlike the Ital- 
ian stamp, their clear, ruddy complexions 
and curled flaxen locks, exclaimed, “Angles” 
(meaning English , the modern derivative) 
— “Angles do you call them 1 ? And is it 
because they look so like Angels?” Had 
it been later m time one would think that 
the Pope had m mind Fra Angelico’s 34 
seraphs, some of whom, plucking apples 
m gardens of Hespendes, have the famt 
rose-bud complexion of the more beautiful 
English girls 

Chapter XXI 

If m vain the kind Chaplain sought to 
impress the young barbanan with ideas of 
death akin to those conveyed m the skull, 
dial and cross-hones on old tombstones, 
equally futile to all appearances were his 
efforts to bring home to him the thought 
of salvation and a Saviour Billy listened, 
but less out of awe or reverence, perhaps, 
than from a certain natural politeness, 
doubtless at bottom regarding all that m 


much the same way which most manners 
of his class take any discourse abstract or 
out of the common tone of the workaday 
world And this sailor way of taking cleri- 
cal discourse is not wholly unlike the way 
m which the pioneer of Christianity — full 
of transcendant miracles — was received 
long ago on tropic isles by any superior 
savage so called a Tahitian say of Cap- 
tain Cook’s 35 time or shortly after that 
time Out of natural courtesy he received 
but did not appreciate It was like a gift 
placed m the palm of an out-stretched 
hand upon which the fingers do not close 

But the Indomitable’s Chaplain was a 
discreet man possessing the good sense of 
a good heart So he insisted not m his vo- 
cation here At the instance of Captain 
Vere, a lieutenant had apprised him of 
pretty much of everything as to Billy, and 
since he felt that innocence was even a 
better thing than religion wherewith to go 
to judgment, he reluctantly withdrew, but 
in his emotion not without performing an 
act strange enough m an Englishman, and 
under the circumstances yet more so in 
any legular priest Stooping over, he kissed 
on the fair cheek his fellow man, a felon 
m martial law, one who, thongh m the 
confines of death, he felt he could never 
convert to a dogma, nor for all that he did 
fear for his future 

Marvel not that, having been made ac- 
quainted with the young sailor’s essential 
innocence, the worthy man lifted not a 
finger to avert the doom of such a martyr 
to martial discipline So to do would not 
only have been as idle as invoking the 
desert, but would also have been an auda- 
cious transgression of the bounds of his 
function — one as exactly prescribed to him 


33 Roman general, whose victory over the 
Germans was celebrated at Rome m a 
formal tnumph, 17 AD 

34 Italian painter of religious subjects, 
1387-1455 

35 Captain James Cook, British explorer 
and manner (1728-79) He visited Tahiti 
m the course of his famous exploring voy- 
age around the earth, 1772-75 
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by military law as that of any other naval 
officer Bluntly put, a chaplain is the min- 
ister of the Prince of Peace serving m the 
host of the God of War — Mars As such, 
he is as incongruous as a musket would be 
on the altar at Christmas Why then is he 
there? Because he indirectly subserves the 
purpose attested by the cannon, because, 
too, he lends the sanction of the religion 
of the meek to that which practically is 
the abrogation of everything but force 36 

Chapter XXII 

The night so luminous on the spar-deck, 
but otherwise on the cavernous ones below 
— levels so very like the tiered galleries 
m a coal-mine — the luminous night passed 
away Like the prophet m the chariot dis- 
appearing m heaven and dropping his 
mantle to Elisha, the withdrawing night 
transferred its pale robe to the peeping 
day A meek shy light appeared m the 
East, where stretched a diaphanous fleece 
of white furrowed vapour That light 
slowly waxed Suddenly eight bells was 
struck aft, responded to by eight loudei 
metallic strokes from forward. It was four 
o'clock m the morning Instantly the silver 
whistles were heard summoning all hands to 
witness punishment Up through the great 
hatchway rimmed with racks of heavy shot, 
the watch below came pouring, overspread- 
ing with the watch already on deck the 
space between the mainmast and foremast, 
including that occupied by the capacious 
launch and the black booms tiered on 
either side of it — boat and booms making 
a summit of observation for the powder 
boys and younger tars A different group 
comprising one watcb of topmen leaned 
over the side of the rail of that sea- 
balcony, no small one m a seventy-four, 
looking down on the crowd below. Man or 
boy, none spake but m whisper, and few 
spake at all Captain Vere — as before, the 
central figure among the assembled com- 
missioned officers — stood nigh the break of 
the poop-deck, facing forward. Just below 


him on the quarter-deck the marines m full 
equipment were drawn up much as at the 
scene of the promulgated sentence 

At sea m the old time, the execution by 
halter of a military sailor was generally 
from the fore-yard In the present instance 
— for special reasons — the mam-yard was 
assigned Under an arm of that yard the 
prisoner was presently brought up, the 
Chaplain attending him It was noted at 
the time, and remarked upon afterwards, 
that m this final scene the good man 
evinced little or nothing of the perfunc- 
tory Brief speech indeed he had with the 
condemned one, but the genuine gospel was 
less on his tongue than m his aspect and 
manner towards him The final prepara- 
tions personal to the latter being speedily 
brought to an end by two boatswam's- 
mates, the consummation impended Billy 
stood facing aft At the penultimate mo- 
ment, his words, his only ones, words 
wholly unobstructed m the utterance, were 
these — “God bless Captain Vere f ” Sylla- 
bles so unanticipated coming from one with 
the ignominious hemp about his neck — a 
conventional felon's benediction directed 
aft towards the quarters of honour, sylla- 
bles, too, delivered m the clear melody of 
a singmg-bird on the pomt of launching 
from the twig, had a phenomenal effect, 
not unenhanced by the lare personal beauty 
of the young sailor, spiritualized now 
through late experiences so poignantly pro- 
found 

Without volition, as it were, as if indeed 
the ship's populace were the vehicles of 
some vocal electric current, with one voice, 
from alow and aloft, came a resonant echo 
— “God bless Captain Vere r ” And yet, at 
that instant, Billy alone must have been in 
their hearts, even as he was m their eyes 

At the pronounced words and the spon- 
taneous echo that voluminously rebounded 
them, Captain Vere, either through stoic 
self-control or a sort of momentary paral- 
ysis induced by emotional shock, stood 


36 An irruption of heretic thought hard 
to suppress —Melville's note. 
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erectly rigid as a musket m the ship- 
armour’s rack 

The hull, delibeiately recovering from 
the periodic roll to leeward, was just re- 
gaining an even keel — when the last sig- 
nal, the preconcerted dumb one, was given 
At the same moment it chanced that the 
vapoury fleece hanging low m the East, 
was shot through with a soft gloiv as of 
the fleece of the Lamb of God seen m 
mystical vision, and simultaneously there- 
with, watched by the wedged mass of up- 
turned faces, Billy ascended, and ascend- 
ing, took the full rose of the dawn 

In the pinioned figure, arrived at the 
yard-end, to the wonder of all no motion 
was apparent save that created by the 
slow roll of the hull, m moderate weather 
so majestic m a great ship heavy-cannoned 

A Digression 

When, some days afterwards, m refer- 
ence to the smgulanty just mentioned, the 
Purser (a rather luddy, rotund person, 
more accurate as an accountant than pro- 
found as a philosopher) said at mess to 
the Surgeon, “What testimony to the force 
lodged m will-power,” the latter, spare and 
tall, one m whom a discreet causticity went 
along with a manner less genial than po- 
lite, replied, “Your pardon, Mr Purser 
In a hanging so scientifically conducted — 
and, under special orders, I myself di- 
rected how Budd’s was to he effected — any 
movement following the completed sus- 
pension and originating in the body sus- 
pended, such movement indicates mechani- 
cal spasm m the muscular system* Hence 
the absence of that is no more attributable 
to will-power, as you call it, than to horse- 
power — begging your pardon” 

“But this muscular spasm you speak of 
— is not that, m a degree, more or less 
invariable in these eases?” 

“Assuredly sp, Mr Purser” 

“How then, my good sir, do you account 
for its absence m this instance?” 

“Mr Purser, it is clear that your sense 
of the singularity in this matter equals not 


mine You account for it by what you call 
will-power, a term not yet included m the 
lexicon of science As for me, I do not 
with my present knowledge pretend to ac- 
count foi it at all Even should one assume 
the hypothesis that, at the first touch of 
the halyards, the action of Budd’s heart, 
intensified by extraordinary emotion at its 
climax, abruptly stopped — much like a 
watch when m carelessly winding it up 
you strain at the finish, thus snapping the 
spring — even under that hypothesis, how 
account for the phenomenon that fol- 
lowed?” 

“You admit, then, that the absence of 
spasmodic movement was phenomenal?” 

“It was phenomenal, Mr Purser, in the 
sense that it was an appearance, the cause 
of which is not immediately to be assigned ” 

“But tell me, my dear Sir,” pertina- 
ciously continued the other, “was the man’s 
death effected by the halter, or was it a 
species of euthanasia?” 

“ Euthanasia , Mr Purser, is something 
like your will-power, I doubt its authen- 
ticity as a scientific term — begging your 
pardon again It is at once imaginative and 
metaphysical, m short, Greek But,” ab- 
ruptly changing his tone, “there is a case 
m the sick-bay which I do not care to leave 
to my assistants Begging your pardon, 
but excuse me ” And nsmg from the mess 
he formally withdrew 

Chapter XXIII 

The silence at the moment of execution, 
and for a moment or two continuing there- 
after (but emphasized by the regular wash 
of the sea against the hull, or the flutter 
of a sail caused by the helmsman’s eyes 
being tempted astray), this emphasized 
silence was gradually disturbed by a sound 
not easily to be here verbally rendered 
Whoever has heard the freshet-wave of a 
torrent suddenly swelled by pouring show- 
ers m tropical mountains, showers not 
shared by the plain, whoever has heard 
the first muffled murmur of its sloping ad- 
vance through precipitous woods, may form 
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some conception of the sound now heard 
The seeming remoteness of its source was 
because of its murmurous indistinctness, 
since it came from close by, even from the 
men massed on the ship’s open deck Be- 
ing inarticulate, it was dubious m signifi- 
cance fuithei m that it seemed to indicate 
some capricious revulsion of thought or 
feeling such as mobs ashore are liable to 
— in the present instance possibly imply- 
ing a sullen revocation on the men’s part of 
their involuntary echoing of Billy’s bene- 
diction But ere the murmur had time to 
wax into clamour it was met by a strategic 
command, the more telling that it came 
with abrupt unexpectedness 

“Pipe down the starboard watch, Boat- 
swain, and see that they go ” 

Shull as the shriek of the sea-hawk the 
whistles of the Boatswain and his Mates 
pierced that ominous low sound, dissipat- 
ing it, and yielding to the mechanism of 
discipline the throng was thinned by one 
half For the remainder most of them were 
set to temporary employments connected 
with trimming the yaids and so forth, 
business readily to be found upon occasion 
by any officer-of-the-deek 

Now each proceeding that follows a 
mortal sentence pronounced at sea by a 
drum-head court is characterized by a 
promptitude not perceptibly merging mto 
hurry, though bordering that The ham- 
mock — the one which had been Billy’s bed 
when alive, having already been ballasted 
with shot and otherwise prepared to serve 
for his canvas coffin — the last offices of the 
sea-undertakers, the Sail-maker’s Mates, 
were now speedily completed When every- 
thing was m readiness, a second call for 
all hands, made necessary by the strategic 
movement before mentioned, was sounded 
and now to witness burial 

The details of this closing formality it 
needs not to give But when the tilted 
plank let slide its freight into the sea, 
a second strange human murmur was heard 
— -blended now with another inarticulate 
sound proceeding from certain larger sea- 
fowl, whose attention having been attracted 


by the peculiar commotion m the water 
lesultmg from the heavy sloped dive of 
the shotted hammock into the sea, dew 
screaming to the spot So near the hull 
did they come, that the stridor or bony 
creak of their gaunt double-] omted pinions 
was audible As the ship under light airs 
passed on, leaving the burial spot astern, 
they still kept circling it low down with 
the moving shadow of their outstretched 
wings and the cracked requiem of their 
cries 

Upon sailors as superstitious as those of 
the age preceding ours — all men-of-war’s 
men, too, who had just beheld the prodigy 
of repose m the form suspended m air 
and now foundering m the deeps, to such 
mariners the action of the sea-fowl, though 
dictated by a meie animal greed for prey, 
was big with no prosaic significance An 
uneei tam movement began among them, m 
which some encioachment was made It was 
tolerated but for a moment For suddenly 
the drum beat to quarters — which familiar 
sound, happening at least twice every day, 
had upon the present occasion some signal 
peremptoriness in it True martial disci- 
pline long continued superinduces m an 
average man a sort of impulse of docility, 
whose operation at the official tone of com- 
mand much resembles m its promptitude 
the effect of an instinct 

The drum-beat dissolved the multitude, 
distributing most of them along the bat- 
teries of the two covered gun-decks There, 
as wont, the gun crews stood by their re- 
spective cannon erect and silent In due 
course the First officer, sword under arm 
and standing m his place on the quarter- 
deck, formally received the successive re- 
ports of the sworded Lieutenants command- 
ing the sections of batteries below ; the 
last of which reports being made, the 
summed report he delivered with the cus- 
tomary salute to the Commander All of 
this occupied time, which, in the present 
case, was the object of beating to quarters 
at an hour prior to the customary one 
That such variance from usage was author- 
ized by an officer like Captain Vere (a 
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martinet as some deemed him), was evi- 
dence of the necessity for unusual action 
implied m what he deemed to be tempora- 
rily the mood of his men “With mankind,” 
he would say, “forms, measured forms, are 
everything, and that is the import couched 
m the story of Orpheus, with his lyre, 
spell-binding the wild denizens of the 
woods ” And this he once applied to the 
disruption of forms going on across the 
Channel and the consequence thereof 

At this unwonted muster at quarters, 
all proceeded as at the regular hour The 
band on the quarter-deck played a sacred 
air After which the Chaplain went through 
with the customary morning service That 
done, the drum beat the retreat, and toned 
by music and religious rites subserving 
the discipline and purpose of war, the men 
m their wonted, orderly manner dispersed 
to the places allotted them when not at the 
guns 

And now it was full day The fleece of 
low-hanging vapour had vamshed, licked 
up by the sun that late had so glorified it 
And the circumambient air in the clearness 
of its serenity was like smooth wlnte mar- 
ble m the polished block not yet removed 
from the marble-dealer’s yard 

Chapter XXIY 

The symmetry of form attainable in 
pure fiction cannot so readily be achieved 
m a narration essentially having less to do 
with fable than with fact Truth uncom- 
promisingly told will always have its rag- 
ged edges, hence the conclusion of such 
a narration is apt to be less finished than 
an architectural fimal 

How it fared with the Handsome Sailor 
during the year of the great mutiny has 
been faithfully given But though properly 
the story ends with his life, something in 
way of a sequel will not be amiss Three 
brief chapters will suffice. 

In the general re-christening under the 
Directory of the craft originally forming 
the navy of the French Monarchy, the 
St Louis hne-of-battle ship was named 


the Atheist e Such a name, like some other 
substituted ones m the Revolutionary fleet, 
while proclaiming the infidel audacity of 
the lulmg power, was yet (though not so 
intended to be) the aptest name, if one 
consider it, ever given to a war-ship, far 
more so, indeed, than the Devastation or 
the Entus (the Hell) and similar names 
bestowed upon fighting ships 

On the return passage to the full Eng- 
lish fleet from the detached cruise during 
which occurred the events already re- 
corded, the Indomitable fell m with the 
Atheist e An engagement ensued, during 
which Captain Yere, m the act of putting 
his ship alongside the enemy with a view 
of throwing his boarders across the bul- 
warks, was hit by a musket-ball from a 
port-hole of the enemy’s mam cabin More 
than disabled, he dropped to the deck and 
was carried below to the same cock-pit 
where some of his men already lay The 
senior Lieutenant took command Under 
him the enemy was finally captured, and 
though much crippled, was by rare good 
fortune successfully taken into Gibraltar, 
an English fort not very distant from the 
scene of the fight There Captain Yere 
with the rest of the wounded was put 
ashore He lingered for some days, but the 
end came Unhappily he was cut off too 
early for the Nile and Trafalgar The 
spirit that, m spite of its philosophic 
austerity, may yet have indulged m the 
most secret of all passions — ambition — 
never attained to the fulness of fame 
Not long before death, while lying under 
the influence of that magical drug which, 
in soothing the physical frame, mysteri- 
ously operates on the subtler element m 
man, he was heard to murmur words inex- 
plicable to his attendant — “Billy Budd, 
Billy Budd” That these were not the ac- 
cents of remorse, would seem clear from 
what the attendant said to the Indomita - 
ble’s senior officer of marines, who, as 
the most reluctant to condemn of the 
members of the drum-head court, too well 
knew (though here he kept the knowledge 
to himself) who Billy Budd was 
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Chapter XXV 

Some few weeks aftei the execution, 
among other matteis undei the mam head 
of News fjom the Mediterranean, there ap- 
peared m one naval chronicle of the time, 
an authorized weekly publication, an ac- 
count of the affair It was doubtless for 
the most part "written m good faith, though 
the medium, partly rumour, through which 
the facts must have reached the water, 
served to deflect and m part to falsify 
them The account was as follows — 

“On the tenth of the last month a de- 
plorable occurrence took place on board 
KM 8 Indomitable John Claggart, the 
ship's Master-at-arms, discovering that 
some sort of plot was incipient among an 
inferior section of the ship’s company, and 
that the ringleader was one William Budd, 
he, Claggart, m the act of airaigmng the 
man before the Captain was vindictively 
stabbed to the heart by the suddenly drawn 
sheath-knife of Budd 

“The deed and the implement employed 
sufficiently suggest that, though mustered 
into the service under an English name, the 
assassin was no Englishman but one of 
those aliens adopting English cognomen 
whom the present extraordinary necessities 
of the Service have caused to be admitted 
into it m considerable numbers 

“The enormity of the crime and the 
extreme depravity of the criminal, appear 
the greater m view of the character of the 
victim — a middle-aged man, respectable and 
discreet, belonging to that minor official 
grade, the petty-offieers, upon whom, as 
none know better than the commissioned 
gentlemen, the efficiency of His Majesty's 
navy so largely depends His function was 
a responsible one— at once onerous and 
thankless — and his fidelity m it the greater 
because of his strong patriotic impulse. In 
this instance, as m so many other instances 
m these days, the character of the unfor- 
tunate man signally refutes, if refutation 
were needed, that peevish saying attributed 
to the late Dr Johnson, that patriotism is 
the last refuge of a scoundrel. 


“The criminal paid the penalty of his 
crime The promptitude of the punishment 
has proved salutary Nothing amiss is now 
apprehended aboaid the H M S Indom- 
itable ” 

The above item, appearing m a publica- 
tion now long ago superannuated and for- 
gotten, is all that hitherto has stood m 
human record, to attest what manner of 
men respectively were John Claggart and 
Billy Budd 

Chapter XXVI 

Everytlnng is for a season remarkable m 
navies Any tangible object associated with 
some striking incident of the service is 
converted into a monument The spar from 
which the foretopman was suspended was 
for some few years kept trace of by the 
blue-jackets Then knowledge followed it 
from ship to dock-yard, and again from 
dock-yard to ship, still pursuing it even 
when at last reduced to a mere dock-yard 
boom To them a chip of it was as a piece 
of the Cross Ignoiant though they were 
of the real facts of the happening, and not 
thinking but that the penalty was una- 
voidably inflicted from the naval point of 
view, for all that they instinctively felt 
that Billy was a sort of man as incapable 
of mutiny as of wilful murder They re- 
called the fiesh young image of the Hand- 
some Sailor, that face never deformed by 
a sneer 01 subtler vile freak of the heart 
within 1 This impression of him was doubt- 
less deepened by the fact that he was gone, 
and in a measure mysteriously gone On 
the gun-decks of the Indomitable the gen- 
eral estimate of his nature and its uncon- 
scious simplicity eventually found rude 
utterance from another foretopman, one 
of his own watch, gifted as some sailors 
are with an artless poetic temperament 
Those tarry hands made some lines which, 
after circulating among the ship-board 
crew for a while, finally were rudely 
printed at Portsmouth as a ballad The 
title given to it was the sailor's own. 
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Good of the Chaplain to enter Lone Bay 

And down on his marrow-hones heie and 
pray 

For the likes just o’ me, Billy Budd — But 
look 

Through the poit comes the moon-shme 
astray 1 

It tips the guard’s cutlass and silvers this 
nook , 

But ’twill die m the dawning of Billy’s 
last day 

A jewel-block they’ll make of me to-mor- 
row, 

Pendant pearl from the yard-arm-end 

Like the ear-drop I gave to Bristol Molly — 

0, ’ tis me, not the sentence, they’ll suspend 

Ay, Ay, all is up, and I must up too 

Early m the morning, aloft from alow 

On an empty stomach, now, never it would 
do 

They’ll give me a nibble — bit o’ biscuit ere 
I go 

Sure, a messmate mil reach me the last 
parting cup , 

But, turning heads away from the hoist 
and the belay , 

Heaven knows who will have the running 
of me up! 


FOEETOPMAN 

No pipe to those halyards — but aren’t it 
all sham f * 

A blur’s m my eyes , it is dreaming that 
I am 

A hatchet to my hawser f all adrift to 
go f 

The dium roll to grog, and Billy never 
know ? 

But Donald he has promised to stand by 
the plank, 

So I’ll shake a friendly hand ere I sink 

But — no f It is dead then I’ll be, come to 
think — 

I remember Taff the Welshman when he 
sank 

And his cheek it was like the budding pmk 

But me, they’ll lash me m hammock , drop 
me deep 

Fathoms down , fathoms down, how I’ll 
dream fast asleep 

I feel it stealing now Sentry, are you 
there f 

Just ease these darbies at the wnst 

And roll me over fair 

I am sleepy, and the oozy weeds about me 
twist 


87 Handcuffs , also, fetters 
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